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Abortion,  twice  iridiicRf],  139 

Africa,  rlimate   of,  infliienr.e  on  the  mind, 

18;   on  the  bo;ly ,  525  ;   pestilence  from, 

:^27  ;   [inlifrly  in  the  inliiihitiints  of,  386 
Alabama  Medical  University,  4G5 
Allen,  Dr.  J.  A.    Aneurism  cured  by  com- 

pres.*iiin,  357;  treatment  of  tracheitis  or 

croup,  3b!)  ;  register   of  the  weatlier  for 

November,  44« 
Ainerii-au  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  25 
Amputalion,  preveniif)n  of  hemorrhage  in, 

2(1  ;  of  the  arm,  accidental,  183 
A  tiEbslhesia.  partial,  case  of,  1.53 
AuHlomical  Remembrancer,  324 
Anchylosis  of  Ihe  lower  jaw,  2fc)5 
Anemia,  remarks  on,  221 
Ani'urism,  treated  by  compression,  357,526 
Animals,  preserved  in  fluid,  520 
Apples,  dried,  death  from  eatino,  127 
Ardent  spirit,  death  from  excessive  use  of, 

3!t5 
Armies,  sickness  in,  147 
Army,  U.  S.,  surjieons,  8G,  247;  medical 

department  of,  420,  445 
Arsenic,  ther.ipeutic  application  of,  17 
Arteries,  wounded,  treatment  of,   189 
Ascites,  cured  by  injection,  200 
Asihina,  of  loiif,'  standinjr,  case  of,  379 
Auscnltiition,  tiibular   view   of,  243;    and 

percussion,  manual  of,  323 

Baltimore,  Medical  School  in,  206 
Bangkok  Rer'order,  104 
Barbour's  (Dr.  T.)  essry  on  fevers,  44 
Barilelt's  (Dr.  E  )   Philosophy   of  Medical 

Science,  103.202 
Bedfird's  (Dr.  G.  S  )  Introductory  Lecture, 

4.57 
Beechisin,  284 

Belladonna,  in  scarlatina,  341 
Benzoline,  from  almond  oil,  408 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  346 
Betel  leaves,  use  of,  244 


Bijjelow's  (Dr.  H.  J.)   Address,  482,  486 

Births,  sudden,  82,  121 

Books,  medical,  new,  208,  388.  428,  408 

Boston,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 23; 
report  of  deaths  in,  weekly  ;  Lunatic 
Asylum  in,  224;  Medical  Dispensary, 
225;  smallpox  in,  424;  morlaliiy  of,  5(}6 

Bowels,  strangulation  and  sloughing  of,  13 

Boylstcm  Medical  Socieiy,  3(16 

Bradley,  Dr.  D  B.  Vaccination  in  Siam, 
281,300,398 

Brain,  cotnpressioi^  of  the,  326 

Braman,  Dr.  1.  G.  Puerperal  convulsions. 
4.37  ' 

Brocchieri  styptic,  the,  480 

Bronchitis,  emeliis  in,  42 

Bronchus,  foreign  body  in  the,  95 

Budd's  (Dr.  G.)  Treatise  on  the  Liver,  504 

Burtalo,  physicians  in,  528 

Caledonia  Springs,  in  Canida,  105 

Calomel,  manufacture  of  in  Philadelphia. 
120  *        ' 

Calislhenic  Academv,  243 

Canada,  medical  mutters  in,  206  ;  insanity 
in,  208  ' 

Cancer  of  the  womb,  19G 

Capsules  for  medicine,  388,  408 

Carotid  artery,  liffature  of,  305;  abscess  and 
sloughing  of,  419 

Castleton  Medical  CollegR,  405 

Castration,  on  a  boy  two  years  old,  348 

Catheters,  compound,  324 

Chandler,  Dr.  J.  L.  Contagiousness  of 
puerperal  fever,  341  ;  laceration  of  the 
liver  during  parturition,  398 

Channing,  Dr  Waller.  Introductory  Lec- 
ture, 309,  329,  349;  remarks  on  the 
same,  344 

Chapin,  Dr.  A.  Anomalous  case  of  in- 
strumental delivery,  495 

Chapman,  Dr  C.  B.  Treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  519 
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Chemistry,  animal,  324  ;  Hoblyn's,  485 

Clierry  pectoral,  compound,  242 

Cliin.i,  missionmv  liospitMl   i.  ,  i'^?,;  ]fp,  .. 

sy  ill,  '.i'-17y  ;   public  l.e.ilili  in,  4U5 
Chlorine,  alloiroj)isin  of,  2()3 
Chronic  diseases,  remarks  on  Dr.   North's 

treatmi'nt  of,  418 
Chrono-iliermal  system    of  medicine,   re- 
view of  the.  42i) 
Churchill's  (Dr.   F.)    work  on  midwifery, 

4!:'5 
Clairvoyant,  suit  for  medical  services  of  a, 

4-8 
Cl'iugii,  Dr.  J.    Legalized  vaccination,  2')7 
Coflle,    Dr.    E.    C.     Dissertation    on     the 

treatment  of  fractures  of  the    thigh,  29, 

49,  G'.t,  89,  109 
Colchicum,  wine  of  in  scarlet  fever,  296 
Colon,  river  pebhie  in  tlie,  2-48 
Comstock,  Dr.  W.  W.,   on    the  use  of  in- 

strumenls  in  difficult  labor,  49(3 
Conium  iriMcuialtim  as  a  remedy,  515 
Coiineclicnt  Medical  Socieiy,  Transactions 

of  the.  35;    medical    decrees   in,   126; 

Prize  Es.say  of,  2ti9,  289,  317.  3:57 
Consumption,  produced   by   sedentary  em- 
ployments, )(i6,  209;  treatment  of' 215; 

in  Illinois.  304  ;  and  typhoid  ftver,  425  ; 

in  Enjjiand,  528 
Convention,   national,  of  physicians,   165, 

523 
Convulsions,    in  infants,  288;    puerperal, 

232,  437, 449 
Cook,  Dr.  S.  A.     Nature  of  vaccina,  413 
Cooper's  (Sir  Asllev)  Treatise  on  Diseases 

of  !he  Breast,  123 
(Copland's  Medical  Dictionary,  202 
Cornea,  Iraiisplanting-  the,2t)6 
Corns  and  bunions,  treatise  on,  443 
Coroner,  the  office  of  66 
(Cowardly  criticism,  242 
Crania  Eiiyptiaca,  43 
Cretinism  in  Switzerland,  104 
Croup,  on  the  treatment  of,  389 

Dartmnutli  College,  new  professor  in,  263 
Deafchild,  hearing  throu:;h  the  mouth,  505 
Dearie,  Dr.  J.  Treatment  of  liydrocele,  361 
Dental  Intelligencer,  Stockton's,  326 
Dentistry,  improved  specimens  of,  345 
Diagnosis,  remarks  on,  37 
DiarrhcEa,  in  Alabama,  149 
Dickson's  (Dr.)  Chrono-thermal  system  of 

medicine,  429 
Dickson's  (Dr.  S.  H  )   Essays  on  Patholo- 
gy and  Therapeutics,  23 
Diseases  prevalent  in    the  country,  25;  at 

the  south,  fpiestions  respccling,  28 
Dislocati(m,  compound,  of  the  thumb,  308 
Dixon's  (Dr.  E.  M.)  'iVeatise  on   Diseases 

of  the  Sexu.'il  Organs,  124 
Dowler.  Dr.  B,     Post-mortem  caloricity  of 
yellow   fever,  14 ;    questions   respecting 
diseases,  28 


Draper's  (Dr.  J.  W.)  Introductory  Lecture, 
422 

Drunkard,  death  of  a,  525 
Dysenii-ry,  tn-aiinent  uf,  (17;  epidemic,  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  362 
Dyspepsia,  medical  treatment  of,  509 

Ear,  foreign  body  in  the,  128 
Electric  currents  in  ihe  nervfs,  240 
Ellsworth,  Dr    P.    W.      Essay   on   scarlet 

fever,  2(i!l,  269.  317,  337 
Emmons's  (Dr.  E.)   Iniroductory  Lecture, 

444 
Em[)loymenls,  influence  of  on  health,  209 
Epidemic  in  central  New  York,  57 
Epidemic  constitution  of  ilie  year,  288 
Erysipelas,  ablution  for  ilie  prevention  of, 

38 
Erysipelatous  fever,  remarks  on,  133 
Exertion,  violent,  internal  injury  from,  308 
Eye,  disease  of  the,  37 
Eyelid,  adiicsion  of  the,  79 

Fear,  influence  of  on  public  health,  46 
Febrile  diseases,  origin  and  propagation  of, 

129 
Fees,  medical,  collection  of,  162,  20] 
Fevers,    intermittent,   remittent    and    con- 
gestive, 44;    sleeplessness    in,  226;    in 

the  Southern  Slates,  244 
Fiske  Fund   Prize  Dissertation,  26,  29,  49, 

69,89,  109 
Flour,  wheat,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,5I  1 
FcEtal  bone,  exit  of  through  the  abdomen, 

185 
Forceps,  obstetrical,  new,  14f),  445 
Fossil  human  bones,  3*l6,  445 
Fowne's  (Dr  G  )  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  65 
Fractures,  of  the  thigh, on  the  treatment  of, 

29,  49,69,89,  109';  amputation  after,62  ; 

apparatus  fiir,  84  ;   in  the  Mass.  General 

Hospital,22!l,  249,  277,  297 
France,  climate  and  diseases  of,  285 
Fungus  liEematodes,  case  of,  402 

Galvanic  rings,  46 

Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  medical  matters 
in,  158,  225 

Georgetown,  Ky.  Medical  Society  of, 266 

Georgia,  insanity  in,  224 

Gillespie,  Dr.  VV.  A.  Hare-lip  in  the  Ne- 
gro, 222 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  ]\T.  Aneurism  cured  by 
compression,  357 

Gourlav,  Robert  F.  Protracted  wakeful- 
ne.*s,'22 

Gross's  (Dr.  S.  D.)  Elements  of  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy,  465 

Hahnemann,  confession  of,  147 
Hair,  change  of  color  in  tlu^,  406 
Hare-lip  in  the  Negrr),  222,  247 
Harris's  (Dr.  W.)  Lectures  on  Puerperal 
Fevers,  238,  245,  263 
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Harrison's  (Dr.  J.  P  )   Elements  of  Maie- 

ria  MitIhm,  2:C,  L)OG,  InUoiiuctory  Lec- 

tuie,  ;iao 
Heart,  needle  in  ihe   parietcs  of  the,  48  ; 

etiology    of  diseases  of  ihe,  447;    val- 
vular disease  of  the,  213,  215 
Heat,  ex<'essive,  27 
Heaton,  Dr.  G.     Cure  of  umbilical  hernia, 

521 
Hch.'rden's  Commentaries,  22G 
Heiii|),  Indi.in,  extract  of,  120,  1S5  ;  for  in- 

saiiiiy,  264 
Hnrnia.  uinbilioal,  cure  of,  521 
Hi|),  injured,  vvitli  exfidialion  of  ln'iie,  II 
Hippocrates  and  (iaien,  works  of.  22(i 
Hohlyn's    Medical   Dictionary,    144  ;     his 

Clieinistrv,  4H5 
Holt,  Dr.    I).     Therapeutic  application  of 

arsenic,  17  ;  mercury  as  a  remedial  agent, 

7t) ;  views  of  hoinGBo[)aihy,  KiS  ;  review 

of  a  letter  on   homoen|)ailiy ,  236;  reply 

to  "  A  Looker  on,"  3it2 
Homoeopathy,    letter   on,   107;    review    of 

the  same,  hy  Dr.  Holt,2.'^6;  anonymous 

li'tiers  on,  212  ;  reply  to  a   review,  302; 

Dr.  Holt's  answer,  3S)2  ;  Dr.   Leonard's 

remarks  on,  453 
Hooper's  (Dr.  R  )  Examinations.  504 
Hoopinj:  cou:;!!,  treaiment  of,  106 
Hor>c,  remedy  for  cliarlxm  in  the,  4fi8 
Hospital,  proposed  in   Brocd<Un,N.Y.,524 
Hoiiirjiton,  Dr.  D  ,  death  of,  416 
How(!.   Dr.    E.      Extraction    of  a    broken 

needle  from  the  hand,  359 
Hubl)ard,  Dr.  (j       Pleurisy   and  gangrene 

of  the  lung,  379 
Hvdrarclios,  liii!  great,  305 
Hvdrocele,  treated  by  injections  of  iodine, 

:h61 
Hydrocephalus,    congenital,     successfully 

treated,  121 
Hydrogen  gas,  508 
H\dro[)aihy,    institution     at    Brattleboro', 

Vt.  3r6 
Hypersesthesia,  excessive,  case  of,  517 
Hypothesis  in  medicine,  remarks  on,  4S2 

Illinois,  diseases  in,  3^4 

Imfirisonment.  solitary,  for  crime,  204,  404 

Infariti(  ide,  siip|)osed,  source  of  errr)r  in,  82 

Intlammaiion,  application  of  stimulants  in, 
493 

Ink,  blue,  manufacture  of,  367 

Insanity,  iri  England,  104  :  labor,  in  the 
treatment  of,  219  ;  new  remedy  fi)r,264  ; 
narcotics  in  the  treatment  of,  465  ;  seda- 
tives in  the  treatment  of,- 489 

Instruments,  surgical,  new,  125,326,  146, 
445  ;  use  of  in  cases  of  labor,  45d,  495, 
496,  523 

Intermittent  fever,  treatment  of,  519;  and 
enlarged  spleen,  26 

Intestines,  strangulation  of  the,  39;  ob- 
struction of  the,  498 


Intussusception,  case  of,  13 

iron,  wood  converted  into,  2S6 

Iron   vessels,  enamelled,   manufacture   of, 

408 
Italy,  scientific  congress  in,  127 

Jackson's  (Dr.  S.)  Annual  Report,  461 
Jewett,   Dr.    H.  O.     Epidemic  in  central 

New  York,. 57 
Johnson,  the  late  Dr.  James,  526 
Journal  of  Health   and  Monthly  Miscella- 
ny, 386 

Kidneys,  abnormal  situation  of,  328 
Kin;,'ston,  Canada,  hospital  in,  205 
Ki  ee-joint,  extensive  itiflammation  of,  68 
Knifi-lilade,  in  the  body  nine  years,  501 
Knight,  Dr.  Z.  T  ,  on  the  use  of  quinine,  46 

Lard,  manufacture  of,  325  ;  used  in  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  498 

Larkin,  Dr.  L.  B.  Cases  of  sudden  birth, 
121 

Latin  medical  prescriptions,  439 

Lee's  pills,  recipe  for,  143 

Lempsier,  Dr.  T.  Remarkable  case  of  il- 
lusive vision,  408 

Leonard,  Dr.  J.  P.  Remarks  on  homoeo- 
[lathy,  453 

Leprosy  in  China,  325 

Lexin;;ton,  Ky.,  medical  library  in,  126 

Life,  preserver,  improved,  388;  the  prin- 
ciple of,  500,  503 

Light,  import-nice  of  to  health,  441 

Lithotomy,  the  bi-lneral  operation  of,  322 

Liver,  la<  eration  of  during  parturition,  398; 
diseases  of  the,  504 

Living  .'^ge,  the,  505 

London,  medical  schools  in,  208  ;  medical 
maiters  in,  215 

Louisiana,  ftledical  Journal,  24;  VV.  Feli- 
ciana Medical  tjocicty,  105 

Lugenbeel,  Dr.  J.  VV.  Influence  of  Afri- 
can climate  on  the  mind,  18 

Lumitious  breath,  case  of,  264 

Lunatics  in  Canada,  208 

Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Rhode  Island,  84  ;  in 
South  Carolina,  218;  in  Boston,  224; 
in  Georgia,  224  ;  in  Brattleboro,'  Vt., 
22() ;  in  New  York,  263;  in  Tennessee, 
425,  463  ;  at  Toronto,  407  ;  in  N.  Hamp- 
shire, 4(i7  ;  in  Ohio,  505 

Lung,  pleurisy  and  gangrene  of  the,  379 

Lying-in  hospitals  in  Europe,  243 

Magnet,  St.    Louis,  65 ;    novel    use   of   a 

niagnel  in  surgery,  359 
Maine,  medical  lectures  in,  365 
Mania,  acute,  sedatives  in,  489 
Marriage,  its  influence  on  longevity,  425 
Massachusetts,  erysipelas  in  Gen.  Hospital 
38;   fractures  in  do.,  229,249,277,297; 
Med.  College  of,  102;   Medical  Society, 
Transactions    of,    103  ;     State    Prison. 
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health  in,  163:   moeling  c.f  ^ledical  So- 
ciety, 205;  its  pul)liriuii>ns,  4'JC  ;  Gene- 
r.'il  HospitJii,  iiiediciil  case  in,  395 
Ma«iodon.  skeleton   of  a,    142;    in   New 

York,  203 
McCill,  Dr.  A.     Erysipelatous  fever,  133 
Medical    |)ri)fessinn,  the,  and  its   prepara- 
tion, 301t,  329,3-l<J 
Menial  emotion,  violent,  death  from,  328 
Mercurial  salivation,  extreme,  HiO 
Mercury,  as  a  remedial  agent, 76;  produc- 
tive of  iippliriiis,  4(ilj 
Mesmerism,  revelations  hy,  25;  in   Ohio, 
lOtj;  (.-oiifi'ssions,  &c.   exposed,  146;  in 
Loiuinn,  218;  praciised   befiro   extirpa- 
tion iif  tumor,  ]')();  in   Maine,  183;  in 
Poii::likeepsit!,  488 
Mi'T'iscope,  use  of  in  anatomy,  2lf) 
Midwifery,  cases  in, 82.  121,398,458,495, 

4'.i6.  523  ;  siaiisiics  of  88,  508 
Miseellanv,  medical,   27,  4(i,  87,  107,  127, 
147,  I(i7,  187,  207,  227,  247,  2(i6,  287, 
307,  34 (i,  3(;7,  387,  407,  427,  447,  467, 
487,  507,  527 
Missionary  physician  wanted,  125 
Mississippi,  health  in.  287 
Montreal,  eye  institution  in,  2G5 
M'Trison's  pills  in  Servia,  145 
Mus.>ey,Dr.  R.  D.     'i'he  bilateral  opera- 
tiiin  in   lithotomy,   322  ;  case   of  osteo- 
sarcoma, 323 

Naturalist,  the,  340 

Nature,  aid  of  in  the  cure  of  disease,  461 

Needle,  broken,  extracted  fnun    the  hand, 

359  ;  fciiind  in  the  heart  of  a  cow,  486 
NeilFs  (Dr.  J  )  work  on  the  arteries,  lti4  ; 

on  the  nerves,  42(5 
Nephritis  produced  hy  mercury,  4n() 
Nerves,  electric  currents  in  the,  240 
New  Hampshire,  Medical  So<tiety  of,  105 
New  Orleans,  Physico-Medical  Society  of, 
9;  Medical  Journal    in,  146;  health  in, 
l(i8 
New  York,  Medical  Intelligencer   in,  164, 
445;    Medical     and    Surgical    Kepoiter, 
243;   State  Lunatic  Asylum,  263;  medi- 
cal schools  in,  286;   University  Medical 
School,  30G 

Ohio,  College  of  Dental   Surgeons  in,  27  ; 

Medical  Ciillcge  of,  104  ;  niesmerisin  in, 

106;   Lunatic  Asylum,  505 
Ofitical  illusions,  remarkable  case  of,  409, 

443 
Os  malae,  foreign  body  in  the  cavity  of  the, 

343 
Osteo-sarcoma,  case  of,  323 
Ovarian  tumor,  removal  of,  384 
Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  by,  179,  268 
Ox-gall,  inspissated,  1(38 

Page,  Dr.  Benj  ,  memoir  of,  169 


Paine,  Prof  M.  accident  to,  48  ;  liis  Intro- 
ductory Lecture,  428 
Palate,  soft,  congenital  fissure  of  the,  80  ; 

artificial,  485 
Pancoast's   (Dr.  J.)  Introductory  Lecture, 

500,  503 
Paralysis,  strychnine  in,  48  ;  of  the  portia 

dura,  446 
Parasite.s,  as  a  source  of  disease,  130 
Paris,    liospitals     and   asylums    in,    228; 

medical  congress  at,  524 
Peck,  Dr.  A.  11.     Extreme  mercurial  sali- 

vaiioii,  161 
Periosteum  internum,  107 
Peritonitis,  case  of,  128 
Pessary,  glass,  broken  in  the  vagina,  520 
Petrifaction,   artifieial,  2(i2  ;  human   body, 

said  lo  be  petrified,  305,  366 
Phelps,  Dr.  E.   S.     Adhesion  of  the  eye- 
lid, 79 
Philadelphia,  smallpox  in,  506 
Philosophy  of  medicine,  the,  428 
Phosphorus,  as  a  poison,  348,  527 
Phrenological  Journal,  American,  504 
Phthisis,  influence  of  employment  on,  fiR  ; 
priidiiced  liy  sedentary  iicciipaiions,  166, 
209  ;   in  1  llinois,  364  :  and  t}  phoid  fever, 
425  ;  in  England,  528 
Physometra,  case  of,  with  remarks,  98 
Pills,  to  cover  vviili  gelatine,  388 
Pleurisy,  diagnosis  of,  181 
Poisoning,  hy  muriate  of  morphin,  128;  by 
oxalic  acid,  179,268;  by  narcotics,  vin- 
egar in,  408  ;  by  urine,  442;   with  phos- 
filiorus,  527;   by  tartaric  acid,  348 
Poisons,  projected  chart  of,  486 
Polypus,  uterine,  128 
Pongwe  language,  in  Africa,  26 
Po|)ulation,  <'rovvded,  in  cities,  368 
Portal,  Dr  P.  memoir  of,  253 
Potash,  caustic,  manufacture  of,  527 
Potter,  Dr.  U.      Puerperal  convulsions, 232 
Pregnancy,  protracted,  259 
Prisons  and  prison  discipline,  404 
Prussic  acid,  antidote  to  the  jioison  of, 228 
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aUARANTINK   LAWS. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans, 
held  Saturday  evening,  15lh  February,  1845,  an  article  read  by  Dr. 
Hort,  on  the  subjet-t  of  Quarantine  laws,  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  Farrell, 
referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The 
President  appointed  on  said  committee  Drs.  Farrell,  Hort,  Jones,  Anson 
and  Dowler. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  Saturday  evening,  May 
10th,  the  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  Quarantine 
laws  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into  this 
city,  beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  considering  this  subject  they  have  felt  the 
responsibility  which  appertains  to  questions  aflecting  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  while  they  admire  and  appreciate  the  ability  with  which  several 
eminent  medical  men  have  advocated  the  contagiou-ness  of  yellow  fever, 
its  importation  from  the  Eastern  into  the  Western  hen  isphere,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  the  establishment  of  Quarantine  laws,  they  neverthe- 
less  consider  that  the  weight  of  testimony  and  of  facts  is  immeasurably 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  and  which  opinion  is  further  confirmed 
by  their  own  experience  and  observation. 

That  they  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  local  and  general  causes, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  or  very  nearly  so,  should  not  produce 
similar  results  in  the  production  of  malignant  fevers,  in  both  hemispheres 
of  the  world. 

That  where  sufficient  causes  exist  to  engender  disease  in  one  place,  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  question  of  its  importation  from  some  other 
place. 

That  in  reviewing  the  history  of  yellow  fever  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  past,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  deve-^ 
loped,  as  were  many  other  malignant  diseases,  before  unknown,  by  the 
march  of  civilization  urged  forward  by  commercial  enterprise. 

That  in  this  way,  in   the   course  of  time,  yellow  fever   became   deve-; 
loped  in  both  hemispheres,  confined  within   nearly  the   same   parallels   of 
latitude,  and  forming  distinct  yellow  fever  regions,  in  addition  to  the  re« 
gions  of  cholera  and  plague. 
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That  in  the  graHual  pro;^ress  of  civihzation,  measures  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  changes  of  climate  have  taken  place,  which  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  yellow  fever  region  in  this  hemisphere  ;  and  that  its  northern 
limit  is  now  twelve  degrees  south  of  what  it  was  a  hundred  yeare  ago,  in 
the  time  of  Lind. 

That  this  great  result  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  quarantine  laws, 
but  by  otlier  judicious  police  regulations,  together  with  great  changes  in 
the  local  features  of  countries  ;  and  those  atmospherical  changes,  over 
which  man  has  no  control. 

That  quarantine  laws,  even  should  their  existence  be  deemed  necessary, 
are  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  a  sea]X)rt  of  easy  access;  as  Dr. 
Rush  says,  that  a  still  more  rigid  quarantine  called  for  in  1797,  in  Phila- 
delphia, failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired.  In  1S05,  the  same 
fact  is  aflirmed  by  Dr.  Rogers,  health  officer  at  New  York.  In  18-22,  if 
imported,  the  system  again  failed  at  New  York  (and  in  this  city,  it  signally 
failed  in  1820  or '21,  when  a  rigid  quarantine  was  established  at  the 
Entilish  turn.) 

The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  quarantine  laws  are  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 

That  even  if  they  did  prevent  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  (admit- 
ting for  one  moment,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  disease  might  be  import- 
ed), they  could  not  at  any  rate  prevent  the  existence  of  diseases  equally 
fatal  ;  such  as  the  congestive  ferer,  and  the  malignant  tyj^es  of  intermit- 
ting and  remitting  fevers. 

That  facts  seem  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  yellow  fever  has  decreased 
in  malignity,  in  a  ratio  with  the  improvements  of  the  city — as  the  drain- 
ing of  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  city  ;  the  paving  of  the  streets  ;  the 
filling  up  of  empty  lots  ;  the  use  of  asphaltum  ;  permitting  the  river  wa- 
ter to  run  through  the  streets,  when  the  river  is  high  ;  and  the  removal  of 
filth  and  ofFal  from  the  streets. 

That  instead  of  quarantine  laws,  the  measures  last  alluded  to,  should 
be  steadily  persevered  in,  and  carried,  by  an  enlightened  policy,  to  a  still 
greater  extent  ;  which  would  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  avert  yellow 
fever,  but  all  other  malignant  diseases,  peculiar  to  our  climate  and  posi- 
tion, at  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  sum  up  this  report  by  declaring  : 

That  they  believe  the  yellow  fever  to  be  a  disease  of  local  or  douiestic 
origin,  and  that  it  is  not  an  imported  disease. 

That  it  is  never  contagious. 

That  it  may  be  made  to  yield  to  judicious  police  regulations. 

That  quarantine  laws  are  very  expensive  to  the  community,  and  that 
t!»py  are  not  only  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  but  worse  than  useless. 
They  therefore  recommend  : 

1 .  That  the  commissaries  in  each  ward  be  required  to  look  into  back 
yards  and  lots  ;  and  be  authorized  to  cause  everything  offensive  to  be 
promptly  removed. 

2.  That  the  different  Councils  of  the  city  should  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  their  official  capacity,  to  have  the  surface  of  the  earth  cov- 
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ered  over  with  something,  to  prevent  t!ie  eMhalations  from  the  alluvial  soil 
on  which  the  city  is  built  ;  either  rounfi  or  pavin;^  stouts,  or  !)ricl<s.  or 
shells  and  sand,  or  asphahum. 

3.  Tliat  the  owners  sliould  be  compelled  by  law  to  !ill  up  all  low- 
swampy  lots  within  the  limits  of  the  cit}'. 

4.  That  all  oiTal  deposited  in  the  streets  should  be  promplly  removed  ; 
and  if  possible,  before  the  heat  of  the  djiy. 

5.  Tiiat  whenever  the  river  is  high,  the  water  should  be  allowed  to 
run  through  the  streets  day  and  night :  and  that  when  it  is  too  low,  the 
water  works,  or  if  necessary,  additional  works  established  for  the  purpose, 
should  be  brought  into  play. 

6.  That  above  all,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  city  au- 
thorities, to  the  alluvial  bank,  particularly  under  the  wharves  of  the  Sec- 
ond Municipality,  which  is  annually  uncovered  as  the  river  falls,  exposing 
an  immense  surface  of  fresh  deposit,  covered  with  every  kind  of  decay- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  daily  accumulates,  either  carried 
there  by  eddy  currents  of  the  river,  or  thrown  in  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  committee  deem  this  last  consideration  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bank  of  the  river, 
under  the  wharves,  is  more  productive  of  disease  in  the  summer  than  all 
other  causes  in  the  city,  combined. 

7.  That  instead  of  depositing  the  fikh  and  ofFal  collected  in  the  streets 
by  the  scavengers,  in  empty  lots  or  in  the  rear  of  the  citv,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  city  authorities  to  have  all  such  filth  and  offal  thrown  into 
the  current  of  the  river. 

Tliey  would  also  observe,  that  the  measures  just  recommended  would 
not  be  attended  with  one-fourth  of  the  expense  of  a  quarantine  estab- 
lishment properly  conducted  ;  while,  should  they  be  pushed  forward  with 
zeal  and  enertry,  the  time  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  ere  long  arrive, 
when  ISew  Orleans  would  no  longer  be  within  the  yellow  fever  region  ; 
and  consequently  exempt,  not  only  from  that  pestilence,  but  from  all  the 
other  fatal  diseases  of  the  summer  and  fall,  peculiar  to  our  climate  and 
to  our  position.  This  accomplished — what  would  there  remain  to  retard 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city?  She  would  speedily  accomplish 
her  high  destiny,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  become  the 
most  wealthy,  prosperous  and  populous  city  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
— New  Orleans  Med.  Jour. 


CASE   OF   INJURY   OF  THE    HIP,   I5Y     A     FALL,   WITFI    EXFOLIATION 

OF   THE    BONE. 

B>'  John  M.  Ross,  M.D.,  of  Marion,  Mississippi. 

The  case  which  I  propose  to  detail,  if  it  furnishes  nothing  new  in  prin- 
ciple or  practice,  affords,  at  least,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vis  medica- 
irix  natura,  and  of  the  aid  which  it  is  often  in  our  power  to  render  to 
her  curative  efforts,  by  slight  surgical  interference. 

The  subject  of  the  injury  and  operation  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
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was  a  negro  man,  nejed  45  years,  of  robust  frame  and  good  health. 
Eight  years  ago  he  f.!l  from  the  second  story  of  a  liouse,  by  which  he 
received  a  severe  r-ontu>ion  in  the  I'ight  hip,  but  no  fracture  tliat  could 
be  discovered.  ']';;'  parts  were  iacerattsd  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
well  as  bruised.  l''rom  bad  management,  or  because  the  injury  was 
more  serious  than  w  as  suspected  at  the  time,  he  did  not  recover  from  the 
wound  for  near  a  twelve  montlu  About  that  time  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  active  occupation,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  injury  was  a  dull, 
dragging  pain  in  the  parts  that  had  been  wounded,  the  pain  increasing  in 
wet  or  cloudy  weathei-,  a-  also  during  any  disease.  He  remained  in  this 
condition  until  Friday,  the  13th  of  March  last,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  hip,  extending  to  the  lumbar  region,  ac- 
companied with  a  severe  chill,  which  was  followed  by  fever.  On  Satur- 
day the  pain  extended  to  the  abdomen,  and  was  more  severe.  The  chill 
and  fever  also  returned.  These  regular  returns  continued,  with  increased 
}iain  and  soreness,  until  Tuesday,  the  17th,  when  I  was  called  in  great 
haste  to  see  hiu). 

I  found  him  suffering  excruciating  pain,  and  much  prostrated  ;  his 
countenanc3  was  haggard,  pupils  much  dilated  ;  a  cold,  clammy  perspi- 
ration covered  his  entire  surface.  The  abdomen  was  remarkably  tender 
on  pressure,  and  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  discharging  his  urine. 
It  was  ascertained  that  lanje  quantities  of  pus  passed  from  his  bowels  ; 
his  pulse  was  about  40  in  a  minute;  he  complained  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  bowels  mostly,  and  said  that  he  could  feel  something  hard  there. 

From  these  alarming  symptoms,  I  entered  into  a  close  examination, 
and  soon  found  a  spicula  of  bone  lodged  in  the  rectum,  so  near  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  that  I  could  get  hold  of  it  with  a  common  pair  of  forceps  ; 
it  was,  however,  apparently  fast  and  immovable,  being  held  by  its  rough, 
serrated  edges. 

Having  the  patient  in  a  convenient  posture,  I  made  further  examination 
with  a  probe,  and  soon  found  that  the  bone  had  not  yet  passed  into  the 
rectum,  but  was  just  entering.  In  size  the  bone  was  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  widih.  with  an  irregu- 
lar, rough  appearance.  Finding  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without  an 
operation,  I  made  an  incision  by  a  scalpel,  having  introduced  a  grooved 
director  through  the  anus,  and  along  the  superior  margin  of  the  bone  to 
its  full  extent.  The  cut  extended  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
the  bone  was  extracted  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  But  little  hemorrhage 
ensued,  nor  was  the  quantity  of  pus  discharged  as  great  as  I  had  expect- 
ed. The  operation  was  completed  by  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  and  applying  simple  dressings.  Afterwards  I  gave  the  patient 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  catechu,  and 
ordered  that  he  should  abstain  from  all  highly-seasoned  or  stimulating 
food  and  drinks.  His  pulse  soon  rose  to  about  70.  and  he  fell  into  a 
tranquil  sleep,  in  which  state  he  remained  until  the  following  morning. 
The  next  day  after  the  operation,  I  returned  and  found  him  in  a  state  of 
perfect  ease.  I  oi'dered  him  to  take  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  drink  a  small  quantity  of  soup  ;  directed   that  he  be  kept 
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in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Returned  next  day, 
and  found  my  patient  quite  cheerful,  without  any  discharfje  of  pus,  bow- 
els open,  skin  moist,  tongue  clean,  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  divid- 
ed parts  healing  well,  pulse  about  75.  1  again  ordered  oil  to  keep  the 
bowels  soluble,  and  put  the  patient  upon  a  low  diet.  I  saw  him  again 
on  th.:*  SOth  :  everything  was  progressing  well  ;  no  pain  or  fever.  The 
same  directions  to  be  continued.  My  visits  were  now  discontinued,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more  until  a  few  days  since,  when  he  had  regained  his 
strength,  felt  his  hip  stronger  than  it  had  been  before  for  eight  years,  and 
with  less  pain  in  it ;  in  a  word,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  feeling  like  a 
new  man. —  West.  Jour.  Med.  and  Surs:' 


CASF,   OF   INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Jeaffreson  related  the  following  case  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Royal  jNIedical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  17,  to  whom  the  author  was 
called  on  the  i^Gth  of  May,  1841.  He  was  laboring  under  general  feb- 
rile symptoms  ;  there  was  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance  ;  the 
abdomen  not  tender  under  pressure,  but  becoming  tympanitic  ;  nothing 
could  be  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  the  matters  vomited  had  a  grass-green 
appearance;  there  was  painful  tenesmus  without  evacuations.  Calomel 
and  opium,  purgatives  of  senna,  croton  oil,  &,c.,  with  turpentine  glysters, 
were  used  up  to  the  28th,  without  success.  On  that  day,  the  author 
considered  that  decided  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
peritoneum  had  set  in  ;  the  belly  was  generally  tender,  especially  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  where  a  distinct  hard  tumefaction  was  observed ; 
leeches,  fomentations,  &c.,  were  used  in  addition  to  the  other  means,  but 
no  evacuations  took  place  until  the  31st,  when  there  were  very  copious 
and  offensive  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  the  vomiting  ceased.  From 
this  date,  the  patient  gradually  recovered,  copious  evacuations  took  place, 
charged  with  much  gelatinous-looking  mucus,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
small  quantity  of  blood. 

On  the  8th  of  June  there  \\'as  dischnrged  from  the  bowels  what  the 
author  supposed  to  be  either  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  or  a  cast  of 
it  (of  coagulable  lymph).  It  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  tubular  form,  smelt  horribly  putrid,  and  one 
or  two  minute  points  presented  the  a|)pearance  of  sphacelus.  After  this, 
with  some  slight  interruption,  the  patient  recovered.  The  substance 
voided  was  examined  under  the  microscope  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  who  stated 
that  he  found  cellular  tissue,  traces  of  bloodvessels,  and  nerves  and  epi- 
thelium. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  also  examined  it, thought  that  involuntary  nin.scu- 
lar  fibre  might  also  be  detected,  but  coidd  not  speak  positively  from  the 
preparation  having  been  placed  in  spirits  of  wine  for  some  time. 

The  author  draws  attention  to  one  point  in  the  treatment — namely, 
the  abstinence  from  any  active  depletion  on  the  28th,  when  symptoms  ol 
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inflammation  had  decidedly  sot  in.  At  this  period,  he  observes,  a  free 
evacuation  of  blood  would  probably  have  reduced  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion and  relieved  the  iinmediate  sufferings  of  the  [latient ;  but  it  might 
also  have  masked  the  -;•.  wjptoms  and  checked  the  reparative  processes  of 
adhesive  inflammation,  on  which  the  recovery  of  the  patient  depended. 

Dr.  Webster  agreed  with  Dr.  .Jeafireson,  that  cases  of  recovery  after 
a  portion  of  the  bow  el  had  b(!en  strangulated  and  sloughed  away,  were 
exceedingly  rare.  He  hafi  some  years  since  attended,  with  Dr.  V\'(,'bster, 
of  Dulwich,  a  case,  in  w  hich  at  first  the  symptoms  were  very  obscure. 
After  a  time,  however,  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  twenty-seven  inches  in 
extent,  was  expelled,  and  the  patient  r(>covered.  The  pn^paration  was 
in  University  Collegia  Museum. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  was  surpiised  that  both  the  author  of  the  paper 
and  Dr.  Webster  had  considered  tliat  cases  of  this  description  were  very 
rare.  They  might  be  so,  it  was  true,  in  the  experience  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, but  they  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  records  of  British 
and  foreign  medicine.  in  t!ie  tropics,  particularly,  portions  of  intes- 
tine, of  feet  and  not  inches,  in  length,  were  frequently  expelled,  as  the 
result  of  dysenteiy.  He  hud  lately  read  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Bombay  several  instances,  in  which  two  or  three  feet 
of  intestine  were  thrown  off.  This  seemed  the  way,  indeed,  in  which  a 
cure  from  intussusception  was  effected  by  the  eftbrts  of  nature. 

Dr.  Burrows  inquired  the  experience  of  any  surgeons  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, with  respect  to  the  cases  in  question. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice.  as  a  retired  army  surgeon,  who  had  long  practised  in 
Ceylon,  remarked,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  portion  of  bowel  to 
be  thrown  off  in  severe  cases  of  dysentery,  when  affecting  the  native  sol- 
diery— the  Europeans  generally  escaped.  This  form  of  disease  was 
called  "  slough  dysentery,"  and  it  was  common  for  six,  eight,  twelve,  or 
even  eighteen  inches  of  intestine  to  come  away.  Many  preparations  il- 
lustrative of  this  were  in  the  museum  of  Woolwich. 

Dr.  Webster,  in  his  observations,  had  referred  to  the  disease  as  rare  in 
this  country.  It  might  be  comparatively  frequent  in  hot  climates. — Lon- 
don Lancet. 


POST. M  OUT  I.. VI    CALORICITY   OF   YRLLOVV   FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  kindness  with  which  you  have  mentioned  a  portion  of  my 
humble  labors,  inspires  me  with  new  zeal,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proof  that  a  generous  sympathy  is  not  wanting  in  our  noble  profession. 
I  have  copied  the  following  unpublished  cases,  illustrating  the  ji^os^mor- 
tem  cnloricity  of  yellow  fever,  hoping  that  they  may  prove  worthy  of  a 
place  in   your  pajies. 

Please  accept  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  your  humble  servant, 

Bennet  Dowler. 
Netv  Orleans,  July  \5th,  1845. 
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Cases. —  TTie  morbid  caloricity,  very  great  and  uniform,  from  one  to 
tioo  hours  ojter  death,  dissipates  itself  equally  and  simultaneously  in  the 
epigastrium  and  thigh.  October  2cl,  noon  ;  room  84°.  1.  S.,  a  Ger- 
man butcher,  aged  29;  last  from  Havre  ;  resident  eleven  days;  sick  nine 
days  ;  dead  one  hour ;  neck  quite  rigid,  anns  and  legs  moderately  so  ; 
cornese  brilliant  and  natural,  &:c.  ;  [at  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments, both  pupils  were  dilated — one  eye  was  closed — its  pupil  remain- 
ing stationary;  the  other  pupil,  alter  exposure  to  light,  contracted  in  an 
hour;  all  the  while  the  covered  cornea  was  natural,  while  the  exposed 
one,  from  desiccation,  became  dim  or  glassy  ;]  axilla  in  20  minutes,  106°  ; 
the  thigh  in  10  m.  106"  ;  the  left  chest  in  15  m.  106"  ;  the  thigh  in  5  m. 
106"  ;  the  epigast.  in  10  m.  106° — 5  m.  105°  ;  thigh  in  5  m.  105° — 10 
m.  104° — three  hours  dead. 

The  thigh  gives  the  maximum. — the  whole  mass  at  about  106°,  as  long 
as  observed.  N.  E.,  born  in  Italy,  aged  25;  last  from  Marseilles;  resi- 
dent seventeen  days  ;  sick  six  days  ;  dead  twenty  minutes  ;  [abdomen 
concave,  recti  muscles  contracted  into  hard  knotty  ridges  ;  neck  rigid  ; 
limbs  flexible  ;  the  arm  was  extended — an  axe  or  large  hatchet  being  tied 
in  the  palm,  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm  were  struck  with  the  inferior 
edge  of  my  extended  hand  ;  the  subject  raised  the  fore-arm,  carrying  the 
weight,  about  three  lbs.,  several  times,  striking  the  same  near  the  centre 
of  the  trunk,  at  several  places  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  sternum,  &ic. — See  Note.] — axilla  S  minutes,  106°  ;  perineum  (clos- 
ing the  limbs)  5  m.  104°;  axilla  5  m.  106° — 6  m.  over  106° — 3  m. 
same  ;  thigh  4  m.  105° — 5  m.  106A°  ;  epigast.  4  m.  106° — 2  m.  106° 
and  over ;  left  chest  6  m.  105°  ;  thigh  9  m.  106]°  ;  left  chest  5  m.  104°  ; 
epigast.  5  m.  106°  ;  thigh  over  106°,  at  about  two  hours  after  death, 
when  the  experiments  were  abandoned. 

Two  hours  after  death  the  heat  continues  to  augment — soo7i  reaches  its 
maximum,  continuing  stationary,  except  a  slight  oscillation,  for  tivo  hours 
— at  the  sixth  hour,  the  law  of  atmospheric  refrigeration  prevails.  Miss 
I.,  aged  23 — skin  very  cold  to  the  touch  in  the  last  stage  of  the  black 
vomit.  Died  at  10  A.  M.,  Sept.  At  noon  air  about  80°  ;  two  hours 
after  death — axilla  in  5  m.  102°  ;  vagina  5  m.  104° — 5  m.  105° — 10  m. 
105°  ;  axilla  5  m.  nearly  104° — 10  m.  the  same.  Three  hours  after 
death,  vagina  5  m.  104°  :  epigast.  7  m.  105° — 3  m.  falling — 8  m.  104°  ; 
vagina  5  m.  104°,  falling  ;  rectum  5  m.  104  °.  Four  hours  after  death, 
epigast.  5  m.  104° — 3  m.  104°;  vagina  5  m.  104°  nearly.  Six  hours 
after  death,  axilla  and  thigh  each  100°  ;  epigast.  103°. 

7'Ae  thigh  the  hottest,  but  cools  pari  passu  with  the  centre,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  refrigeration  in  dead  matter.  F.  L.,  born  in,  and  last  from, 
France,  aged  53  ;  resident  two  months  ;  sick  eleven  days  ;  died  Sept. 
1 3th,  at  5  P.  M.  ;  room  SQ° — 10  m.  after  death,  axilla  102°  ;  knees 
by  contact,  without  incision,  4  m.  102°  ;  rectum  5  m.  104°  ;  axilla  5  m. 
104°  ;  thigh  3  m.  104°— 6  m.  106°  and  over;  epigast.  4  m.  106°  and 
over;  thigh  3  m.  nearly  108°— 3  m.  108°  fully— 5  m.  fell  to  104°; 
left  lung  5  m.  104° — right,  in  5  m.  over  103°;  the  other  thigh  3  m. 
104°— 2  m.   104°— 3   m.    104°;  base  of  the  right  lung  103°;  thigh 
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(old  incision)  103°;  epigastrium  103°.  IXineteen  hours  after  death; 
room  86°  ;  epigast.  89°  ;  lliigli  89°  ;  left  chest  88°— right  89°  ;  middle 
of  the  arm  89°  ;  calf  of  the  leg  86°,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  air. 
This  suhject,  before  rigidity  set  in,  performed  supination,  pronation  and 
flexion  most  beautifully.  When  the  arm  was  extended  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  trunk,  a  blow  over  the  biceps,  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  living, 
caused  the  fore-arm  to  bend,  carrying  the  hand   to  the  chest  repeatedly. 

Calorific  fociis  in  the  qjignsirium  ;  in  two  hours  the  thigh  exceeds  the 
heart  in  temperature  more  than  4°.  F.,  born  in  Cincinnati ;  steam 
boatman  ;  aged  24  ;  resident  eleven  days  ;  treated  with  foot-bath,  cups, 
enemata,  sponging  with  hot  brandy,  carb.  amnion.,  sinap.,  camphor,  phos. 
calcis,  cold  to  the  head,  arteriotomy.  Aug.  29,  11  A.  M.,  air  83°  ; 
sick  eight  days;  hand  15  m.  104°;  axilla  10m.  105°.  Sept.  1st,  1 
P.  M.,  room  84°.  Dead  half  an  hour;  axilla  5  m.  101" — 2  m.  104"— 2 
m.  lOo"* — 2  m.  over  106'^ — 2  m.  same;  thigh  5  m.  over  106o — 2  m, 
107" — 2  m.  108^ — 2  m.  107";  axilla  5  m  107"  ;  left  epigast.  3  m.  109" 
— 2  m.  109";  right  epigast.  5  m.  109, — :it  sundry  places  by  )ierforating 
the  linea  alba,  106'^  ;  thigh  5  m.  over  106' — 5  m.  same  ;  base  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  each  102^ — an  hour  after  removing  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, the  thigh  gave  33"  of  Reaumur,  or  more  than  106"  of  Fab.  [A 
blow  given  with  the  flat  side  of  the  hatchet,  over  the  biceps,  caused  the 
hand  to  be  placed  against  the  ear  ;  -a  second  blow  carried  it  to  the  nipple  ; 
a  third  brought  it  to  the  perpendicular ;  a  fourth  gave  but  a  feeble  mo- 
tion to  the  hand,  without  elevating  the  fore-arm.  The  blows  had  been 
purposely  severe  ;  the  contractility  was  killed  ;  the  muscle  became  ine- 
lastic or  doughy,  receiving  the  impression  of  the  instrument  from  the  last 
stroke.     An  hour  after  the  odier  arm  was  very  contractile.] 

Note. —  Post-mortem  muscular  contractility,  and  its  very  curious  laws,  I 
accidentally  noticed  several  years  ago  ;  its  production,  duration  and  decline 
were  all  new  to  me.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  record  of 
these  phenomena,  except  in  connection  with  galvanism.  Had  1  time,  I 
could  turn  to  my  MS.  volumes  containing  some  cases  wherein  this  pro- 
perty continued  six  to  seven  hours  after  death,  and  hours  after  amputat- 
ing the  shoulder,  with  all  its  muscles — the  fore-arm  flexing  so  violently 
as  to  turn  the  shoulder  over,  causing  the  deltoid  to  rest  on  the  table,  in- 
stead of  being  uppermost,  as  it  was  before  the  muscular  action.  It  is  my 
intention  to  give  an  outline  of  this  subject,  as  soon  as  converjient.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  indulge  any  unwarrantable  pretensions  to  discovery. 
Peri)aps  every  body  knows  the  facts  to  which  I  allude.  But  it  is  strange 
that  our  teachers  do  not  show  these  experiments  to  students ;  they  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  mummery  of  galvanism.  A  blow  with  the 
professor's  hand  will  explain  more  of  muscular  contraction,  than  a  thou- 
sand words.  The  muscles  may  all  be  even  severed  exce))t  the  f1(;xors  of 
the  fore-arm — the  latter  being  dissected  bare — the  whole  process  and  du- 
ration of  contraction  pass  before  the  eyes,  even  after  the  amputation  of 
the  shoulder,  proving  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  not  necessary  "  to  the 
contractile   function  of   the   limbs,"  as    said  by   Dr.  Hall.*     Generally, 

*  Vide  the  able  work  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  New  Sjst.,  p.  42. 
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muscular  rl,i;iclity  (rigor  mortis)  first  begins,  and  first  ends,  in  the  neck  ; 
post-mortem  refrigeration  takes  pkice  first  in  tlie  head — these,  with  many 
other  phenomena,  incHne  me  to  think  that  soon  or  late  it  will  be  admitted 
that  death,  usually,  if  not  always,  begins  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  body 
dies  downward  along  the  centre,  and  then  outwardly,  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  illustrious  Bichat  has  said  of  death  beginning  in  the  heart  and 
lungs.     The  biceps  muscle  outlives  any  of  the  organs  called  vital. 


THERAPEUTIC   APl'LICATION  OF   ARSENIC,   &c. 

Bjr  Daniel  Holt,  M.D.,  New  Haver,  Ct. 

[Comiminicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  amJ  Surgical  .lournal.] 

This  article  has  been  long  held  as  a  |)owerful  remedial  agent,  and  as  it 
IS  a  violent  poison  when  misapplied,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  a 
powerful  remedy  when  well  chosen,  for  a  poison  and  a  medicine  ai'e  but 
the  same  thing  in  did'erent  circumstances.  Still  it  is  often  given  with 
little  etfect,  and  sometimes  we  fear  only  to  do  injuiy.  I  apprehend  it  is 
given  too  indiscriminately,  without  definite  indications  for  its  use.  It  is 
called  a  ionic,  but  in  many  cases  of  pure  debility  will  have  little  or  no 
effect,  in  any  dose  which  it  will  be  safe  to  continue  ;  as  an  alterative  it  is 
useless  in  many  cases,  or  until  a  quantity  is  given  which  makes  the  eiiect 
of  the  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease.  But  in  other  cases  its  effects,  either 
as  an  alterative  or  tonic,  are  speedy  and  permanent.  My  opinion  has 
long  been  that  there  are  particular  pathological  conditions,  in  which  this 
article  (as  is  the  case  with  many  other  remedies)  is  especially  appro- 
priate, and  in  these  conditions,  whatever  the  disease  may  be,  though  it  will 
exist  in  some  diseases  more  than  others,  it  produces  its  specific  effect  to 
the  condition,  and  hence  it  cures.  Dr.  Ellsworth  (who,  by  the  way,  has 
made  some  very  correct  observations)  would  call  it  a  "  specific  stimulant  " 
effect.  I  conceive  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  oidy  by  so  changing  the  diseased 
action  of  some  of  the  parts  concerned  in  digestion,  assimilation,  or  nutri- 
tion, as  to  make  more  red  blood.  It  is  considered  especially  valuable  in 
diseases  of  a  periodical  character.  Still,  all  periodical  diseases  are  not 
benefited  by  it,  whether  they  are  neuralgic,  marsh  intermittent,  or  remit- 
tent, though  it  is  one  characteristic  of  the  condition  indicating  arsenic  as 
a  remedy,  that  it  is  more  effective  in  a  periodical  disease,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  than  where  all  the  symptoms  are  continuous,  whatever  the  dis- 
ease may  be;  but  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
both  acute  and  chronic,  and  in  some  cases  its  effects  are  speedy,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  system  are  such  as  to  obtain  its  effects.  Arsenic  is 
generally  more  effectual  in  diseases  of  debility,  but  more  especially  those 
attended  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  system,  with  bad  secretions.  When 
some  or  many  of  the  following  symptoms  attend  a  particular  disease  in 
which  arsenic  is  used  as  a  remedy,  we  may,  1  think,  depend  upon  much 
more  beneficial  results  than  when  the  opposite  obtains  : — general  debility  ; 
a  pale,  bloated  or  earthy  countenance,  distorted  features,  v.  ilh  a  cold  bluish 
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appearance  of  the  SLirfaccdisposed  to  petechias;  paroxysms  of  \\ hat- 
ever  nature,  occurring  especially  late  in  the  clay,  attended  with  general 
prostration  ;  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  a  white  or  brown 
clammy  state  of  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  it  were,  indicating  a  tendency  to  incipient  gangrene  ;  green  and  dark 
evacuations,  with  general  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attend- 
ed with  burning  sensation,  and  vitiated  and  profuse  secretions.  Where 
many  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  it 
will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy,  and  will  oi'ten  of  itself  in  a  short  time 
produce  a  great  change  in  all  the  symptoms,  and  restore  the  healthy  func- 
tions ;  the  appetite  and  strength  will  improve,  as  the  morbid  symptoms 
disappear.  We  have  often  given  it  in  typhus  and  other  fevers  ;  in  in- 
fiammitions,  in  bowel  complaints,  acute  and  chronic  ;  in  the  various 
n3rvou.5  afl'.xnion^,  scrofula,  cutaneous  affections,  Sec,  and  where  most  of 
the  above  symptoms  were  present,  indicating  a  peculiar  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, have  seen  the  most  decided  efTects.  Whereas,  when  we  have  given 
it  in  tlio^e  dis  -ases  in  which  it  is  commonly  recommended,  and  found  it 
to  laii,  an  opposite  state  of  the  system  has  generally  been  observed.  1 
have  given  it  in  a  case  of  severe  cough  of  two  or  three  weeks  standing, 
where  there  was  great  coldness  and  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  pe- 
riodical nightly  spasmodic  cou^h  with  free  and  unhealthy  secretion,  and 
all  the  sympton)s  were  relieved  instanter,  as  it  were  ;  indeed  the  patient 
would  scarcely  cough  after  commencing  the  remedy.  So  in  other  dis- 
eases, wlien  rightly  given. 

This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  article  ;  it  will  hold  true  with 
many,  and  probably  tnost,  of  our  most  efficient  medicinal  agents.  It  is 
certainly  true  of  mercury,  of  iodine  and  its  preparations,  of  quinine,  of  nit. 
.silver,  of  ammonia,  &c.  ;  and  hence  these  articles  have  been  classed 
differently  by  dilFerent  writers,  and  viewed  diflerenily  by  different  practi- 
tioners. If  they  are  appropriately  given,  they  seem  to  act  as  tonics  ; 
that  is,  they  remove  the  unhealthy  condition.  If  they  are  given  impro- 
perly, if  not  directly  I'educing  they  become  so  by  allowing  the  disease  to 
continue.  Every  medicine  has  its  appropriate  condition,  in  which  its  ef- 
fects are  manifested  to  best  advantage,  but  which  has  bc.'en  too  much  over- 
looked by  the  medical  profession.  There  are,  in  my  view,  few  medicines 
which  are  specif! ;  to  particular  diseases,  but  many  which  are  so  to  particu- 
lar conditions  of  the  system,  and  when  so  applied,  cure  "  cito  certe  et 
jucundc.^^  The  prof(!Ssion  in  general  have  been  too  much  upon  general 
principles  in  th<!  application  of  remedial  agents  to  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  have  neglected  the  specific  application  of  partit-ular  remedial  agents 
to  particular  morbid  or  pathological  conditions. 


IMLIJRXfJF-  OF    CM.VIA  TF.,    I.\    WESTKRN    AFRICA,  ON   THE   MIND. 

[Thk  writ(;r  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy) 
of  Boston.  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  is  Dr- 
Lngenbeel,  whose  name   has  been  frequently  brought  before  the  medical 
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public.  It  is  from  a  source  of  sucl)  respectabiiityj  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
iullest  consideration.  Dr.  Lugcnbeel  is  Colonial  l'*liysician  and  a  resident 
of"  Liberia.] 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  bearing  date  December  6th  is  now  before  me, 
and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  tbe  same,  and 
for  the  interesting  pamphlet  wbicli  you  kindly  sent  me. 

Correct  answers  to  tbe  inquiries  you  make,  relative  to  "  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  or  acclimating  fever,  of  Western  Africa,  on  the  mind," 
are  not  less  difficult  than  important ;  for,  as  you  are  aware,  much  more 
extensive  and  protracted  observations  are  necessary,  to  enable  one  to  Ibrm 
a  correct  opinion,  relative  to  the  effects  of  disease  on  the  mental,  than 
on  the  physical  system.  That  a  very  great  sympathy  exists  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  even  in  a  state  of  health,  tbere  can  be  no  question. 
And  in  all  kinds  of  fevei's,  in  all  climates,  this  sympathy  is  obvious,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  That  the  health  of  the  body  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  mind,  and  vice  versa,  no  one  can 
doubt.  And,  in  the  treatment  of  physical  diseases,  the  judicious  physi- 
cian takes  advantage  of  this,  and  endeavors  to  enjoin  quietude  and  cheer- 
fulness of  mind  on  his  patients  ;  which,  in  some  cases,  are  sine  qua  nons 
to  their  restoration  to  health.  This  course  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  tbe  acclimating  fever  of  this  country  ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  all 
who  have  carefully  observed  the  effects  of  fevers  on  the  mind,  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  that  the  physico-mental  sympathy  is 
more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  to  contend  with,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fever  which  usually  attacks  new  comers,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  is  to  prevent  that  mental  depression 
or  despondency  which  is  so  frequently  an  attendant  on  the  disease.  And 
1  have  invariably  found,  in  cases  in  which  the  patients  obstinately  and 
pertinaciously  yielded  to  despondency,  and  abandoned  all  hope  of  getting 
well,  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  expertations  were  realized,  and  death 
closed  the  scene.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  one  of  the  last  company  of  immigrants.  The  individual,  a  man 
about  30  years  of  age,  was  the  first  of  the  company  who  was  taken  sick  ; 
and,  although  his  attack  was  not  very  violent,  and  although  the  urgent 
symptoms  yielded  readily  to  appropriate  medical  treatment,  yet  from  the 
onset  until  his  death,  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
termined not  to  get  well  ;  and  I  founfl  it  impossible  to  inspire  him  with 
the  least  degree  of  hope.  I  felt  particulariy  interested  in  this  case  ;  for  I 
was  apprehensive  that,  if  it  terminated  fatally,  the  result  might  have  an 
injurious  efiect  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  But, 
so  well  convinced  were  they  that  he  might  have  recovered,  had  he  exer- 
cised a  little  more  patience,  and  not  been  so  obstinate,  that  my  fears 
were  dissipated  even  before  he  died.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  the 
charge  of  cases,  in  which  I  had  much  n)ore  cause  to  apprehend  death,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  disease,  than  in  the  case  to  which  1 
have  alluded  ;  and  yet,  by  being  able  to  induce  the  patients  to  banish  all 
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gloomy  forebodings,  and   to  bear   their  afHiciions  with  jjatient  resignation, 
I  have  had  the  satisfiction  of  seeing  them  re-cover,  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Theie  are  comparatively  lew  cases,  in  which  more  or  less  mental  de- 
spondency does  not  exist.  1  have  seen  several  individuals  who  were  all 
life  and  cheerfulness,  before  they  were  taken  sick  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
fever  had  taken  hold  of  them,  the  scene  was  changed,  and  they  scarcely 
appeared  like  the  same  persons.  This  depression  of  spirit-generally  sub- 
sides gradually,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  But  as  most  persons  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  irregular  intermittents,  for  some  weeks  or  months 
after  the  first  attack  of  fever,  they  are  also  liable  to  irregular  exhibitions 
of  mental  despondency  ;  and  I  generally  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
mind,  as  regards  cheerfulness  or  depression,  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  condition  of  the  physical  system.  It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  visit 
patients  on  one  day,  and  find  them  cheerful  and  contented  ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  find  them  melancholy  and  dejected,  and  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate their  sufferings  ;  and  perhaps,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  relative  to 
their  feelings,  they  will  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  well. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  I  have  observed  with  pleasure,  and 
have  experienced  in  my  own  case,  the  salutary  influences  of  religion  on 
the  diseases  of  this  country,  to  a  greater  extent  than  1  ever  observed,  during 
a  practice  of  two  years  in  the  United  States.  Whenever  I  have  been 
called  to  a  patient,  whose  heart  and  mind  were  sufficiently  influenced  by 
divine  grace,  to  enable  hitn  to  trust  implicitly  in  God,  and  to  submit  patiently 
to  any  and  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  1  have  been  enabled  to  enter 
on  the  performance  of  the  responsible  duties  of  my  profession,  with  far 
more  encouragement  of  succoss,  than  in  cases  of  an  opposite  character. 
And,  in  regard  to  my  own  case  especially,  I  confidently  believe  that  the 
comforts  and  consolations  of  religion  have  had  more  influence  in  the  pre- 
servation of  my  health,  than  anything  else.  When  the  sting  of  death  is 
thus  removed,  the  prospects  of  life  in  Africa  are  vastly  augmented. 

But,  as  I  apprehend  your  inquiries  refer  particularly  to  the  permanent 
effects  of  the  climate  and  fever  on  the  mind,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  the 
substance  of  my  observations  on  this  point.  And  first,  permit  me  briefly 
to  state  my  own  case  ;  for,  although  I  congratulate  myself  in  not  yet 
having  become  insane,  yet  1  cannot  say  that,  during  a  residence  of  fifteen 
months  in  Africa,  my  mind  has  not  become  in  some  measure  affected  by 
the  ])eculiarities  of  this  climate,  or  by  the  frequent  slight  attacks  of  fever 
which  I  have  experienced.  The  |)rincipal  effect  that  I  have  observed 
in  my  own  case,  is  an  impairment  of  the  memory.  I  find  that  1  cannot 
retain  anything  that  I  read  or  hear,  with  as  much  facility  as  I  formerly 
could  ;  ard  n)any  things  which  were  once  almost  as  familiar  to  my  mind 
as  my  own  nan)e,  have  "  gone  glimmering,  like  the  dream  of  things  that 
were."  I  also  find  that  1  cannot  apply  my  mind  to  any  particular  object 
or  objects,  either  in  reading,  wiiting,  or  meditation,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  without  beeonilng  more  or  less  confused,  and  experiencing 
an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  wander  into  the  trackless  regions  of 
unbridled  imagination,  or  into  the  visionary  fields  of  unprofitable  musings. 
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J  believe  that  1  could  acquire  more  knowledge,  by  study,  in  three  months 
in  the  United  States,  than  I  could  in  a  year  in  Africa. 

Another  effect  which  1  think  I  have  observed  in  my  own  case,  is  a 
greater  degree  of  irritability  of  temper.  Notwithstanding  I  believe  1  en- 
joy more  religion  in  this  country — live  nearer  to  a  throne  of  grace — than 
1  "did  in  the  United  States  ;  yet  1  find  more  difficulty  in  preserving  an 
equanimity  of  mind,  amidst  the  cares  of  life — an  evenness  of  temper, 
amidst  the  changing  scenes  of  time.  iMy  mind  is  more  apt  to  become 
ruffled  by  things  of  comparatively  minor  importance  ;  and  1  think  I  ob- 
serve a  greater  tendency  to  loquacity,  and  unprofitable  disputations  ;  es- 
pecially when  I  am  feverish,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  even  when  I 
am  able  to  go  about  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  vocation.  The  little 
difficulties  of  life  are  also,  in  imagination,  increased  in  magnitude — the 
mole-hill  sometimes  seems  like  a  mountain  ;  and,  instead  of  stejiping  over 
the  one,  I  am  more  inclined  to  prepare  for  a  flight  across  the  other. 

These  effects  are  perhaps  more  or  less  observable  in  the  large  majority, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  of  individuals  \\  ho  emigrate  fiom  the  L'nited  States  to 
this  country.  I  have  frequently  heard  persons  say  that  their  memory  is 
not  as  good  as  it  was  in  America  ;  and,  in  regard  to  irritability  of  temper, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  intelligent  and  candid  persons  will  acknowledge 
that  they  experience  a  greater  liability  to  err  in  this  respect,  in  Africa, 
than  they  did  in  America. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  fever  on  different  classes 
of  persons,  with  reference  to  color,  age,  habits  and  intellectual  culture  ;  I 
think  my  observations  justify  me  in  saying,  that  persons  of  dark  com- 
plexion are  less  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, than  those  of  lighter  color — the  ratio  being,  ceteris  paribus,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  color  of  the  skin.  The  young  are  less  liable  to  be 
affected  than  the  old.  And  persons  of  industrious  habits  and  enterprising 
spirits  are,  of  course,  less  liable  than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  In 
regard  to  persons  of  cultivated  intellects,  contrasted  with  the  uneducated, 
1  think  the  former  are  more  liable  to  mental  injury,  than  the  latter,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  fever  has  more  to  operate  on. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  any  peculiar  traits  of  character  are  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  or  the  acclimating  fever  of  Western 
Africa  :  or  that  permanent  mental  alienation,  or  insanity,  is  more  common 
in  Ijiheria  than  in  the  United  States.  Insanity  is  by  no  n)eans  common 
among  the  natives  ;  and  I  know  of  only  two  really  insane  persons  in  the 
Colony.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  climate,  or  the  accli- 
mating fever,  of  this  coast,  has  any  very  marked  permanent  effect  on  the 
human  mind,  other  than  the  effects  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  and  even 
those  may  be  only  temporary — dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  al- 
together, on  the  frequent  febrile  exacerbations,  to  which  such  persons 
are  subject,  in  whom  those  effects  are  most  clearly  exhibited. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  interior  limits  of  the  fever 
region,  1  cannot  give  anything  very  satisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumscribed  extent  of  my  observations.  From  frequent  conversations, 
however,  with  persons  who  have  travelled  to  the  distance  of  from  100  to 
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200  miles  inland,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  country,  even  within  50  miles  of  the 
coast,  is  conip.irjlively  healthy.  The  land  is  mountainous,  the  water  pure, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con;,n'nial  to  the  feclinL^s.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  beyond  the  influence  of  the  low,  swampy  ground, 
alontr  the  coast,  the  liability  to  disease  is  much  less,  and  the  cliance  of  a 
long  life  much  greater.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  physical 
system  of  every  individual  who  removes  from  a  temperate  climate  to  a 
tropical  one,  must  undergo  some  change — must  experience  some  process 
of  acclimation  ;  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  much  fever,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances — to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  mode  of  living,  &:c.  This 
change,  no  doubt,  must  be  experienced,  whether  the  individual  locates 
in  an  elevated  region  in  the  interior,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  pestiferous  swamps  along  the  coast.  But,  of  course,  the  liability  to 
active  or  violent  disease  would  be  much  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  location  ;  and  the  individual  would,  perhaps,  be  entirely  exempt 
from  those  frequent  irregular -attacks  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
to  which  all  are  exposed  while  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  low,  marshy 
land. 

1  think  it  is  very  probable  that  I  could  enjoy  as  good  health  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Africa,  within  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  as  I  could  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Lugenbeel. 


PROTRACTED   WAKKFULNESS. 

To  ths  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Some  four  or  five  months  ago,  you  said  that  a  corres- 
pondent in  Wisconsin  had  inquired  if  I  yet  slept  ;  and  asked  me  to  reply. 
J  was  then  gathering  strength,  and  had  hope  that,  with  improved  health, 
the  blessing  would  aoain  be  restored  ;  but  with  the  month  of  May  came 
debility  and  miserable  nights. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  I  embarked  in  a  steamboat  bound  for  Bangor,  which 
sailed  at  5  o'clock.  P.  M.  The  sea  air  was  refreshing,  and  the  voyage, 
during  night,  under  a  full  moon,  altogether  delightful. 

About  7  next  morning,  I  landed  at  Camden,  was  immediately  wel- 
comed by  a  friend,  taken  to  his  house,  and  introduced  to  a  fine  family. 
After  breakfast,  expressing  desire  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  hill  ad- 
joining the  village — the  lowest  of  a  range  called  the  Camden  Mountains 
— my  friend  sent  his  son  with  me,  who,  gun-in-hand,  was  my  conductor 
to  the  summit,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There,  we  spent  the  forenoon,  enjoying  charming  prospects  of  Pe- 
nobscot Bay,  studded  with  islands,  and  the  surrounding  country  varied 
in  every  way,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  hill  is  overspread  with 
whortleberry  and  blueberry  bushes  ;  so,  when  fiiligued,  we  had  only  to 
drop  down,  as  on  a  sofa,  and  partake  of  delicious  fruit. 

After  dinner,  my  friend  drove  me,  in   a  carriage,  some  five  miles  back 
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into  the  country — the  greater  part  of  the  way,  along  the  margin  of  Migiinti- 
cook  Lake,  and  under  a  tei'ritic  precipice,  whose  huge  boulders  every  mo- 
ment threaten  destruction,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  a  bright  sunny  day,  cooled 
with  healthful  zephyrs,  was  spent  in  pleasurable  excitement.  Interesting 
conversation  beguiled  the  evening;  and,  after  family  worship,  I  sunk  to 
rest  in  a  luxurious  curtained  bed.  Ere  long,  I  slept ;  and,  about  5  o'clock 
next  morning,  was  awakened  by  the  crow  ing  of  tlie  cock.  This  was  the 
only  night's  sleep  I  have  had  these  last  six  years  and  seven  months  ;  so 
held  me  God.  Since  then,  my  nights  have  been  tedious,  as  usual, 
without  sleep,  and  some  of  them  distressing.  Yours  faithfully, 

Marlboro'  Hotel,  Boston,  July  31,  1845.  Rob.  F.  Gourlay. 
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Volume  T/iirt //-three. — With  this  number,  another  volume  of  this  Jour- 
nal is  commenced.  In  looking  back  on  the  past,  we  find  that  twenty  years 
have  wrought  extraordinary  clianges  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 
While  each  revolving  year  brings  new  friends  and  patrons,  those  who  have 
cheered  us  on  the  way,  and  befriended  us  in  early  days,  both  by  their  counsel 
and  literary  assistance,  are  fast  leaving  the  stage.  It  is  a  sad  reflection, 
that  those  who  entered  upon  the  active  pursuits  of  professional  toil  with  us, 
are  thus  gradually  narrowing  down  to  a  small  company.  But  with  regard 
to  manv  of  them  the  odor  of  a  good  name  remains  ;  a  man's  meritorious 
deeds  live,  though  he  is  mouldering  into  dust. 

As  the  fashions  of  garments  change,  so  do  opinions  and  theories  in  medi- 
cine. There  have  been  many  such  revolutions  since  this  Journal  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  people  who  advanced  them,  and  who  wrote  with  energy 
and  contended,  with  becoming  dignity,  in  maintaining  great  principles  on 
many  grave  subjects,  are  not  only  forgotten  themselves,  but  their  efforts 
also.  A  new  class  of  thinkers,  writers  and  practitioners  are  rising  into 
prominent  notice.  They  profit  by  the  learning  of  their  predecessors,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  lend  their  aid,  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  hinnan 
improvement,  to  bless  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 


Dr.  Dick.son's  Es.'>ays  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. — Owing  to  some 
mishap,  the  first  volume  of  this  recent  production,  in  two  well-propor- 
tioned octavos,  has  but  just  reached  us,  although  the  second  had  been  on 
hand  some  weeks. 

No  one  can  e.xpect  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely  original,  at  this  late  pe- 
riod, in  anv  department  of  medicine.  Still,  to  exhibit  a  familiarity  with 
all  the  authorities  extant,  and  to  leach  the  great  laws  of  vitality  in  accord- 
ance with  acknowledged  truths,  shows  a  well-disciplined  mind,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

In  compliance   with   tlie    wishes  of  successive   classes   at  the  Medical 
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College  of  Sontli  Carolina,  the  author  of  tliis  work,  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson, 
who  is  tlie  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  consented  to  publish 
the  substance  of  his  annual  course  of  lectures.  Dr.  Dickson  possesses 
the  virtue  of  modesty,  and  the  nianner  in  which  he  speaks  of  jrentleinen 
already  in  the  field  is  much  to  his  credit.  •'  The  student  or  young  prac- 
titioner," he  says,  "  who  has  in  his  liands  the  volumes  of  Cra2fie,  Cop- 
land, Duno-lisou  and  !\Iackintosh,  can  recpiire  nothing  more  of  that  com- 
pendious and  extensive  character.  Besides  this,  the  real  utility  and  suc- 
cess of  a  different  class  of  writings,  in  style  and  manner  less  formal  and 
more  popular,  Elliotson's,  Graves's,  Stokes's,  Chapman's  and  Watson's 
lectures,  have  decided  me  to  give  to  the  press,  with  little  alteration,  the 
substance  of  the  essays  which  constitute  my  College  course  of  instruc- 
tion." The  first  volume  contains  twenty-one  chapters,  written  with  taste, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  judgment.  We  are  constantly  im- 
pressed with  the  e.xtent  as  well  as  exactness  of  Dr.  Dickson's  knowledge. 
It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  writings,  that  they  leave  no  room  for 
the  origin  of  a  doubt,  so  far  as  his  own  mind  or  observation  are  concerned. 
In  this  volume  are  embraced  the  cause  of  disease,  malaria,  animal  putre- 
faction, contagion,  epidemics — nosological  arrangement,  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system,  idiopathic  fever,  &,c.  The  second  embraces  a  great 
circle  of  diseases,  with  the  most  approved  method  of  treatment,  the  par- 
ticulars of  wliich,  if  enumerated,  would  occupy  more  room  than  can  be 
spared  in  this  notice. 

Finally,  wherever  these  books  are  read,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
they  will  hold  an  elevated  place,  we  think,  in  medical  literature.  With- 
out seeking  notoriety.  Dr.  Dickson  will  be  known,  and  posterity,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  his  personal  friends  or  neighbors,  will  be  proud 
of  his  contributions  to  the  archives  of  American  science. 


Louisiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.. — From  present  appearances, 
the  profession  at  the  South  will  outstrip  the  North  in  the  juimber  of 
their  medical  periodicals.  A  prospectus  is  abroad  for  a  second  journal  at 
New  Orleans,  to  be  published  bi-monthly,  at  five  dollars  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance. John  Harrison,  M.D.,  and  W.M.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  both  of  the 
faculty  of  tiie  Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  are  to  be  the  editors  of  the 
proposed  enterprise.  The  subject  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  have  a  promi- 
nent place.  If  tliese  gentlemen  bring  out  a  journal  equal  to  the  one 
already  sent  abroad  from  New  Orleans,  they  will  deserve  the  support  of 
those  who  know  how  to  estimate  the  labors  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  science.  When  the  first  No.  arrives  in  September,  we 
shall  apprise  the  medical  pul)lic  of  its  advent,  selecting  such  parts  for  our 
own  pages  as  will  illustrate  its  character  and  claims  to  patronage. 


Titles  to  the  Articles  of  Corrrspoiidcnts. — Were  authors  />f  original 
essays,  and  correspondents  of  the  Journal  generally,  always  particular  to 
give  a  title  to  their  communications,  they  would  confer  a  special  favor, 
it  is  essential  that  every  paper  worth  reading,  should  be  made  come-at-a- 
ble by  an  index.  Without  some  appropriate  caption,  expressive  of  the 
main  character  of  an  article,  an  editor  sometimes  finds  himself  perplexed 
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— especially  when  he  ascertains  that  one  cannot  be  constructed  without 
the  risk  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Each  volume  is  provid- 
ed with  a  tolerably  minute  index,  without  which  there  would  be  utter  con- 
fusion, and  it  is  important  that  each  article  should  be  there  appropriately 
placed.  Being  persuaded  that  we  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  expectations 
of  the  writers  of  really  excellent  papers,  in  affixing  a  name,  we  shall 
esteem  it  a  favor  if  each  one  will  remember  to  christen  his  own,  both  to 
save  himself  from  vexation,  and  us  from  the  liability  of  blunders  or  mis- 
takes. 

Sickness  in  the  Country. — An  eminent  physician,  not  far  from  80  miles 
to  the  north  of  Boston,  writes — "  It  is  quite  sickly  for  the  season,  and  a 
motley  lot  of  diseases,  as  ordinarily  occurs  in  a  country  practice,  are  pre- 
vailing;  viz.,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  measles,  mumps,  dysentery,  varioloid, 
fever,  hooping  cough,  &c."  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  severe 
epidemic  in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  Erysipelas  strikes  terror  into 
the  villages  where  it  appears,  and  well  it  may,  since  the  mortality  which 
follows  its  track  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  tlie  heal- 
ing art. 

Mesmeric  Revelation. — Some  one  may  have  supposed  that  he  was  con- 
ferring a  favor  by  sending  us  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Chester's  mis-named  mes- 
meric revelation.  The  cheats  in  what  is  called  animal  magnetism,  al- 
though exceedingly  numerous  and  protasan  in  their  character,  are  so  stale, 
that  we  are  no  longer  amused  by  them.  How  it  happens  that  any  can  be 
found  to  swallow  down  the  bait,  after  such  a  multitude  of  exposures  have 
been  brought  to  light,  both  to  show  the  dishonesty  of  the  magnetizer  as 
well  as  maornetizee,  is  altogether  puzzling.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions from  hiirh  authority  that  the  people  of  New  England  are  her  glory, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  they  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  marvel- 
lous. The  more  monstrous  or  absurd  the  propositions  in  mesmerism,  the 
better.  Lynn,  a  charming,  enterprising  town,  may  boast  of  possessing  a 
very  accomplished  story-teller,  whose  ingenuity  is  such  that  she  succeed- 
ed in  impressing  certain  certificate  signers  with  more  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  Capt.  Kidd's  treasures,  than  they  could  have  obtained 
in  any  other  way. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. — A  new  series  of  this  valua- 
ble work,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof  Sillimau,  of  New  Haven,  is  to  com- 
mence in  Jarniary  next,  and  appear  every  two  months,  instead  of  quar- 
terly as  heretofore.  The  editors  will  have  associated  with  them  Mr. 
James  D.  Dana.  A  principal  object  conteujplated  in  the  change  is  to 
give  authors  more  frequent  opportunities  for  communicating  with  the 
readers  of  scientinc  researches,  and  also  to  furnish  new  matter,  in  season, 
from  European  sources.  As  the  present  sales  are  quite  insufficient,  says 
the  prospectus,  to  authorize  the  change,  efforts  are  soon  to  be  extensively 
made  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  subscription  list.  For  the  honor  of  the 
country,  we  hope  every  one  who  feels  the  remotest  interest  in  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge,  will  make  an  effort  to  sustain  that  very  useful  and 
truly  important  periodical. 
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Ponsrire  Lnnsruagc,  Africa. — From  the  Mis^ion.iry  Report  from  West- 
ern Africa,  in  1844,  whicli  may  bo  found  in  that  very  instructive  publica- 
tion, the  Missionary  Herald,  of  the  last  month,  the  following  account 
is  extracted,  which  is  deserving  the  attention  of  linoruists  and  ethnographers. 

"  We  iiave  been  greatly  surprised,"  says  the  Report,  "  to  find  in  this 
remote  corner  of  Africa,  and  among  a  people  but  very  partially  civilized, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  languages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It 
is  not  so  remarkable  for  copiousness  of  words,  as  for  its  great  and  almost 
unlimited  flexibility.  Its  expansions,  contractions  and  inflections,  tliough 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  having,  apparently,  special  reference  to  euphony, 
are  all  governed  by  grammatical  rules  which  seem  to  be  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Fiow  a  language  so  soft,  so  plaintive,  so  pleas- 
ant to  the  e  ir,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  copious  and  methodical  in  its  in- 
flections, should  have  originated,  or  how  the  people  are  enabled  to  retain 
its  multifarious  principles  so  distinctly  in  their  minds,  as  to  express  them- 
selves with  almost  unvarying  precision  and  uniformity,  are  points  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  settle.  It  is  spoken  coastwise  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  and  perhaps,  with  some  dialectic  differences,  it  reaches  the  Congo 
River.     How  fir  it  extends  into  the  interior,  is  not  satisfactorily  known." 


Fhhe  Fund  Prize  Essay. — Dr.  Wm.  E.  Coale,  of  Boston,  is  the  suc- 
cessful writer  of  an  essay,  the  present  season,  wliich  has  taken  the  Fiske 
Fund  premium  in  Rhode  Island.  The  manuscript  has  been  received  at 
this  office,  and  will  have  an  early  insertion. 


latr.rmittciit  Fairer  and  Enlarged  Spleen. — According  to  high  authority 
(M.  Piorry)  the  affection  of  the  spleen  is  the  cause  of  the  intermittent. 
This  view  reversed  is  that  of  the  profession  generally.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  same  remedies  cure  both.  We  used  the  following  formula  in  numer- 
ous cases  with  success.  It  is  a  favorite  prescription  of  a  physician  of 
great  experience  in  these  diseases.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly 
of  Vicksburg.  R  Sulphat.  quinia,  9  ij.  ;  aqua  quinia,  3 'j- ;  tr.  opii., 
solutio  Fowleri,  aa  dr.  i  ;  sulph.  acid  aromat.,  dr.  i.  M.  Teaspoonful 
every  two  hours  during  the  intermission. 

Dr.  A.  s  >'netimes  uses  a  solution  of  twice  the  strength  of  the  above, 
which  he  thinks  still  better;  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  especially 
in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen.  Piorry  says,  th  it  he  has  observed  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  spleen  produced  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  large 
dose  of  the  sulphite  of  quinine!  We  do  not  generally  observe  so  closely 
in  this  country. — Si.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 


Bloodless  Amputations. — Our  friend,  Dr.  Mosby,  proposes  to  save  the 
subjects  of  amputations  from  loss  of  blood,  occasionally  a  very  disas- 
trous circn'nslauce  m  exiiausted  individuals,  by  the  following  method, 
which  he  h  is  communicated  to  us,  and  reipiests  us  to  submit  to  the  pro- 
fession. First,  he  would  apply  a  roller  bandage  to  the  limb,  so  as  to  force 
the  blood  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  tourniquet, 
cut  off"  the  ingress  of  blood  by  the  arteries,  slackening  the  instrument 
after  the  amputation  sufliciently  to  find  the  vessels  that  might  bleed. — 
Western  Jtiirnal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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Ohio  CoUrge  of  Dental  Surgeons,  at  Cincinnati. — This  Institution  was 
incorporated  last  winter.  It  will  have  a  winter  session  of  fonr  months  ; 
and  confer  degrees  in  Dental  Surgery.  The  professors  are,  Drs.  Cook, 
Roofers  and  Taylor,  and  the  charge  for  each  professor's  ticket  is  $25. — 
Western  Lancet. 

Heat  in  July,  1S45. — The  late  hot  weather  was  pretty  severely  felt 
throughout  the  Northern  States.  It  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  season  expe- 
rienced since  1825,  but,  according  to  some  statements,  not  as  hot  as  it  was 
then.  In  that  year,  from  July  11th,  to  July  Ifith,  the  thermometer  ranged 
from  100  to  108.J.  Within  the  same  dates  this  season  it  has  ranged  from 
91  to  102i.  The  papers  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  giving 
the  state  of  the  thermometer,  have  recorded  many  deaths  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  extreme  heat.  The  number  of  deaths  in  some  of  the  cities 
has  largely  incre:ised.  Below  is  given  the  state  of  the  thermometer  in  va- 
rious places  on  the  days  specified  : — 

In  Charleston,  July  9tli,  94  degrees;  Boston,  22d,  10];  Rochester, 
Julv  12th,  97;  New  York,  July  12th,  94;  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  12th,  lOO; 
Pittsb.irgh,  Pa.,  July  I2th,  102.^  ;  Hudson,  July  12th,  9T;  Salem,  July  I2th, 
103;  Boston,  July  l:3th,  98;  Philadelphia,  Julv  i:3th,  101  ;  N.  York,  July 
13th,  99;  Albany,  July  13th,  9S;  Brooklyn^  July  13th,  95;  Biltimore, 
July  I3th,  95;  Greenfield,  Ms.,  July  13th, 'lOO;  Philadelphia,  July  14th, 
102;  Rochester,  July  16th,  102. 

Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Boucherie,  in  France,  has  been  authorized  to 
cut  such  trees  as  he  may  wish,  in  the  crown  forests,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  Navy,  so  that  the  timber  shall  resist  the  causes  which  usually 
destroy  it. — Dr.  Armand  Mercier,  at  the  Charity  Flospital,  New  Orleans, 
say  the  papers,  has  tied  the  left  subclavian  artery,  for  the  cure  of  aneurism, 
and  the  corresponding  axillary.  The  patient  was  a  female  slave.  The 
ligatures  came  away  on  the  thirteenth  day. — Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright  lately 
delivered  an  eulogy  on  General  Jackson,  at  Natchez. — Surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Mississippi,  Dr.  A.  G.  Gambrell  ;  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  W.  Sherman. — Dr.  Thomas  R.  Spencer  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  Willoughby  University,  Oliio. — A  negress, 
the  slave  of  Mr.  M'Daniel,  of  Marion  Co.,  Missouri,  now  117  years  old, 
has  cut  a  fourth  set  of  teeth.  Her  youngest  child,  a  son,  is  80  years  old, 
with  a  child  1  year  old. — In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox 
in  New  York,  vessels  arriving  thence  at  Jamaica  are  quarantined. — Guya- 
quil  has  been  visited  with  an  awful  sickness  of  late. — Bedford  Springs, 
only  16  miles  from  Boston,  are  well  patronized.  Something  is  said  about 
their  being  equal  to  Saratoga. — Cases  of  smallpox  have  appeared  at  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  at  Bristol,  near  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Makkikd, — At  Hebron,  Ct.,  A.  A.  Plimptom,  IVJ.D.,  of  Monroe,  Me.,  to  Abby 
Maria  Atinabie,  of  the  formor  place. 

DiF.n.— At  Milton,  Mass.,  Thomas  Kitt.redge,  M.O.,  33.— At  WilminCTt(>n,r)eI., 
Wm.  Gibbons,  M.T).— At.  Baltimore,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Cobb,  2-3,  from  the  effects  of  an 
injury  received  by  being  thrown  from  liis  horse. 

Vumder  "f  iie:iths  in  Boston,  for  the  weel;  endiiii;  Aug.  2,46.  — Mules,  27;  Females,  19.  .Stillborn,  6. 

Of  consumption,  12— olil  age,  4— cioui),  1 — p»ls.V,  1— disease  ot  the  bowels,  2— hooping  cough,! 
—convulsions,  2— inflammalion  of  the  hums,  2-cholera  infanutin,  1 — teething,  4— (liarrlKEa,  1  — 
disease  of  the  heart,  2— cancer  in  the  breast,  I— dropsy  on  the  brniii,  2 — dropsy,  1— accidental,  2 — 
pleurisy,  1 — marasmus,  2  — infantile.  2 — cholera  niorlius,  1  — drowned,  1. 

Under  5  years,  22— bet  ween  5  and  20)  ears.  5— between  20  and  60  years,  13— over  60  years,  6. 
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Qufstion-i  on  the  Oriffin  of  Diseases. — The  followiiiir  interrogatories 
are  addressed  by  Dr.  B.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  to  persons  of  observa- 
tion in  all  conditions  of  life,  whether  belonging  to  the  profession  or  not. 
They  relate  to  facts  which  are  more  or  less  pecnliar  to  the  South,  but  in- 
teresting to  the  profession  everywhere. 

Other  things  being  equal,  does  the  stranger  suffer  more  from  debility, 
fever,  dysentery,  thin  the  Creole  and  acclimated?  When  does  this  differ- 
ence cease?  the  2nd,  3d,  or  4th  year?  Consider  the  sex;  the  color, 
white?  mulatto?  black?  Indian? 

Which  is  the  most  frequent,  and,  which  the  most  fatal  fever?  Does  the 
first  attack  lessen  the  chances  and  dangers  of  other  attacks,  that  is,  afford 
any  protection?  Do  fevers,  especially  agues,  prevail  equally  near  to,  and 
remote  from,  the  swamps?  Which  is  the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year? 
Are  seasons  of  much  rain  and  inundation,  more  or  less  healthy  than  other 
seasons  ? 

Whit  is  the  probable  number  annually  attacked  with  the  ague  or  inter- 
mitting fever  in  each  11)0  whites  and  blacks?  distinguish  strangers  from 
Creoles  and  the  acclimated;  also  the  sexes  ?  the  usual  duration  of  the 
attack  ?  The  topography  or  description  of  the  place  where  it  is  most 
prevrdent  ? 

Name  the  acclimating  diseases,  that  is,  those  diseases  to  which  strangers 
are  subject,  and  from  which,  Creoles  are  wholly  or  partially  exempt?  Is 
ague  one  of  these  ?  sun-stroke?  dysentery?  bilious  fever  ?  congestive? 

Is  sun-stroke  (roup  dc  soleil),  frequent  and  fatal,  and  equally  so  among 
strangers  and  Creoles? 

At  what  period  does  the  uiiacclimated  slave  equal  the  Creole  slave  in 
health  and  ability  to  labor  ? 

Are  white  Creoles  who  accustom  themselves  to  labor,  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  black  and  midatto  Creoles  in  physical  power,  endurance  and 
health?     Is  the  mulatto,  in  these  respects,  inferior  to  the  pure  black  ? 

Is  infantile  lockjaw  frequent,  and  fatal,  and  equally  so,  among  strangers 
and  Creoles,  both  white  and  black  ? 

Do  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  on  removing  to  the  country,  suffer  more 
sickness  than  country  Creoles? 

Do  horses,  cattle,  mules,  sheep,  poultry,  &-c.,  from  the  Noith,  suffer  or 
die,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Creole  animals  ?  What  is  the  period  of  their 
acclimation  ? 

Is  the  country  more  or  less  healthy  now  than  formerly?  Consider  the 
sanatory  condition  before,  during,  and  after  the  process  of  clearing,  ditch- 
ing and  cultivation?  Do  mosquitoes  increase  or  diminish  under  these 
conditions? 

Can  you  say  from  personal  observation,  that  the  most  swampy  parts  of 
the  State  are  the  most  unhealthy,  and  have  the  most  fevers? 

Facts  should  not  be  picked  to  confirm  any  theory.  Answers  should  bo 
based  on  numerical  proportions  or  averages,  noticing  exceptions  and  ex-, 
traordinary  cases. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  evidences  drawn  from  other  climates,  from  books, 
from  prevailing  opinions,  be  wholly  disregarded  in  giving  these  answers, 
Facts  only,  not  explanations,  are  important;  for  example,  do  not  take  for 
granted  that  swamp-;  cause  salubrity  or  insalubrity  ;  exan)ine  whether  dis^ 
eases  increase  or  di:ninish,  according  to  the  distance  from  them,  &c., 
without  any  regard  to  any  other  climate  or  locality  whatever. 
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The  best  Mode  of  Treating,  and  the  best  Apparatus  for  the  Management 
of,  Fractures  of  the  Thigh. 


Pro  Deo,  pro  E*******,  pro  Hominum  Salute. 
INTTIODDCTION. 

When  we  consider  how  few  are  the  principles  concerned,  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  be  any  mooted  point  connected  with  fractures  of  the 
femur — strange  indeed  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  is  not 
reduced  to  fixed  rules,  predicated  upon  accurately  weighed  and  unim- 
peachable facts.  Ail  the  parts  affecting  or  affected  are  upon  a  scale 
large  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  comprehend  every  anatomical 
peculiarity  that  might  be  of  value,  and  simple  enough  to  permit  us  to 
understand,  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  tl)eir  use  and  mode  of 
action.  The  mechanism  of  the  parts  can  scarce  be  called  complex — 
their  construction  not  highly  delicate — in  short,  estimated  by  ordinaiy 
rules,  the  anatomist,  physiologist  or  pathologist  does  not  meet  with  any 
salient  obstacle  to  the  perfect  elucidation  of  his  portion  of  the  subject. 
Yet  each  quarterly  joiu-nal,  almost  without  exception,  furnishes  us  with 
some  new  (?)  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  femur,  involving  (if  we 
believe  the  writer)  princi|)les  hitherto  unknown,  and  possessing  advantages 
over  every  other  previously  in  use. 

We  do  not  promise  that  we  have  any  new  and  brilliant  light  to  throw 
upon  the  subject — that  we  have  any  striking  theory  to  unfold,  or  any  yet  un- 
discovered and  astounding  fact  to  announce.  Enough  if  we  can  sift  the 
volumes  upon  the  subject  which  have  annually  swelled  the  literature  of 
our  profession,  and  present,  in  a  digested  and  accessible  form,  all  that  is 
valuable  of  the  crude  heap  before  us.  Having  done  this  with  fairness, 
we  trust  we  may  then  be  permitted  to  add  what  little  we  have  aaine4 
from  our  own  observations  and  experience. 

ANATOMY    OF    THE    THIGH. 

As  we  write  for  those  whom  we  take  for  granted  already  know  what  a 
femur  is,  and  understand  the  general  arrangement  of  the  muscles  em- 
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ployed  to  move  it,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the  first  or 
even  to  rehearse  the  names  of  the  second,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to 
noticing  those  peculiarities  of  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  which  more  im- 
mediately influence  us  in  treating  fractures  of  the  bone. 

To  begin  with  the  bone — the  first  point  that  arrests  us  is  the  great  di- 
vei"sity  of  the  axes  of  the  shaft  and  neck.  They  join  each  other  at  very 
nearly  a  right  angle  ;  any  force,  therefore,  which  is  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  one  portion — the  direction  in  which  that  portion 
is  best  able  to  resist — operates  transversely  upon  the  other,  manifestly  in 
a  direction  most  unfavorable  to  its  powers  of  resistance.  But  for  this 
arrangement,  which,  however,  is  productive  of  great  and  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  the  mobility  of  the  limb,  the  structure  and  general  configura- 
tion of  the  bone  would  imply  a  far  greater  strength  than  even  that  which 
it  now  so  evidently  possesses. 

The  curvature  of  the  shaft  forwards  must  be  looked  upon  also  as  a  pe- 
culiarity affecting  the  liability  of  the  bone  to  fracture,  more  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
posterior  ))art  of  the  thigh. 

The  comparatively  unyielding  nature  of  the  coxo-femoral  articulation 
deserves  note.  Its  inaptness  to  give  or  yield  upon  receiving  a  shock  is 
evidently  due  to  two  causes — the  very  slight  mobility  of  the  pelvis  itself,* 
and  the  deep  and  accurately-adapted  cavity  into  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  fitted.  The  difference  of  the  effect  of  the  same  impulse  upon 
the  shoulder  and  hip  joint  is  readily  conceivable.  In  the  former,  the 
cavity  receiving  the  extremity  of  the  long  bone  is  shallow — adnjitting  a 
great  extent  of  motion.  The  scapula  itself  is  very  moveable,  yielding 
readily  in  a  certain  degree,  to  any  force  exerted  upon  the  humerus, 
not  only  lessening  the  abruptness  of  the  shock,  but  changing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  acts  to  one  in  which  the  consequent  injury  may  be 
slighter — in  other  words,  often  substituting  a  dislocation  for  a  fiacture. 
But  with  the  hip  joint,  unless  the  impulse  is  received  whilst  the  femur  is 
near  the  limits  of  its  range  of  motion — whilst  it  is  in  a  slate  of  extreme 
flexion  or  extension,  abduction  or  adduction — or  unless  it  comes  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  acetabulum  and  from  within  outwards  (an  un- 
usual one),  the  result,  if  the  force  is  great  enough,  is  a  fracture,  varying 
in  its  situation  with  the  particular  direction  of  the  impulse. 

The  ligaments  of  the  coxo-femoral  articulation  arrest  our  attention,  fron) 
the  part  they  jjlay  in  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  to  us  is  the  capsular  ligament — not  differing 
in  its  general  arrangement,  to  any  noticeable  degree,  from  the  capsular 
ligaments  of  other  articulations,  but  remarkable  for  its  great  strength,  and 
still  more  from  its  peculiarity  of  commencing  very  high  and  over  a  very 
large  surface  of  the  ileum,  and  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  along 


'  Many  aiilliors  spt-ak  tif  the  pelvis  hein;.'  vpry  niovcalile,  an<l  thus  sHvini.'  the  femur  very  often  from 
fracture.  So  it  is  when  siilijecl  to  \\\"  volition,  hut  it  iniisl  he  reniemht  red  thai  this  is  not  iis  condi- 
tion, at  the  moment  whefi  frar.liire  orciir^-.  Then  the  nun'erniis  and  powerful  iiuisrles  surrounding 
the  pelvis  on  all  Hides  and  (irmly  bracini;  it  in  every  direrlion,  reiider  it  almost  as  un}  iilding  as 
irit  and  all  the  contiguous  partu  were  one  mass  of  equally  dense  and  inelastic  tissue. 
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the  neck  of  the  femur,  down  to  the  junction  of  this  portion  witli  the 
shaft  at  the  inter-trochanteric  lines  and  digital  fossa.  This  quahty  of 
strength  and  this  eKtent  of  attachment  often  enable  the  ligament  to  pre- 
serve the  apposition  of  the  fractured  portions  enclosed  within  it,  and  a 
recollection  of  this  fact  should  always  warn  us  against  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance of  the  limb  where  fracture  at  the  point  above  mentioned  has 
occurred.  The  value  of  this  consideration  will  however  be  more  minutely 
examined  hereafter. 

The  last  circumstance  which  interests  us  in  considering  fractures  of  the 
femur,  is  the  size,  number  and  diverse  direction  of  traction  of  the  muscles 
which  surround  it.  The  two  first  peculiarities  would  of  themselves  cause 
us  little  difficulty,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the  last,  they  constitute 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  the  fragments  and  their  retention 
in  the  requisite  apposition.  The  individual  action  of  these  muscles  it  is 
not  necessary  to  notice.  For  the  present  we  will  but  mention  the  great 
obliquity  with  which  adductors  join  the  bone — the  relation  of  the  mus- 
cles on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  with  the  femur,  like  the  chords  to 
the  arc  of  the  circle — and  the  direction  of  the  muscles  generally  which 
are  employed  m  rotating  the  limb — as  among  the  causes  of  most  of  our 
difficulties  in  treating  this  class  of  injuries. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    FRACTURES    OF     THE    THIGH. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  not  only  admit  of  a  ready  classification  founded 
upon  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  injury,  but  seem  to  require  it  in  attempt- 
ing to  enter  upon  any  dissertation  concerning  them  or  account  of  the  very 
different  effects  produced,  and  the  divereity  of  the  remedial  means  to  be 
used  in  Li'eating  them.  As  a  sort  of  tabular  view  we  give  the  following, 
though  in  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of 
fractures  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  refer  to  all  the  varieties  here  men- 
tioned, but  merely  furnish  the  table  for  the  convenience  of  reference  when 
necessary. 

I — Simple  Fractures. 

A. — Fractures  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  Femur. 

1   Intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck. 
^  .2  Extra     "  "  "         " 

3  Fractures  of  the  neck  complicated  with  fr.  of  the  trochanter. 

4  "  "         "       with  impaction  of  the  superior  part  into 
•                 tli^  cancellated  structure  of  the  shaft. 

,5  Fractures  of  the  trochanters. 
B.-2-Fractures  of  the  Shaft. 
1   Transverse. 
•         2  Obhque. 

C — Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Femur. 

1  "         just  above  the  condyles. 

2  "         through        "         *' 

II. —  Compound  Fractures.  • 

a  Fractures  from  gun-shot. 
6         "  "     other  violence. 
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HISTORY. 

There  is  no  investigation  in  which  we  cannot  to  a  degree  ]jro(it  by  an 
acquaintance  with  th!>  .^achievements  of  those  who  have  previously  given 
their  attention  to  th  •  same  subject.  It  will  therefore  be  not  devoid  of 
advania"-e,  and  certainly  not  of  interest,  to  make  a  few  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  branch  of  surgery  which  has  engaged  us,  and  trace  the 
various  steps  of  our  predecessors,  from  the  early  rude  contrivances  used 
for  fracture  of  the  femur,  to  the  more  perfect  apparatus  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  vast  field  surveyed  by  Hippocrates,  fractures  were  not  neglected, 
and  one  of  the  works  attributed  to  this  philosopher  ('  fy'  '-'j^w^)*  is  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  tfivingus  apparently  not  the  views  peculiar  to  the  au- 
thor, but  most  probably  a  digest  or  summary  of  what  was  known  upon  it  at 
thattime.f  In  iliis  we  find  that  same  curious  mixture  of  gross  superstition 
and  close  observation  which  prevailed  throughout  not  only  medical,  but 
all  science.  IVluch  faith  is  placed  in  symptoms  wholly  insignificant,  much 
importance  is  given  to  things  wholly  irrelevant — as,  for  instance,  the  num- 
bcr  of  bandages  used  ;  whilst  some  of  his  advice  has  much  soundness  in  it. 

Of  the  bandages,  those  which  went  next  the  skin  were  styled  Hypo- 
desmides  ;  those  outside  of  the  dressings,  Epidesmides.  In  fractures  of 
the  femur  three  hypodesmides  were  used.  One  was  carried  from  the 
point  of  fracture  up,  and  another  from  the  same  point,  down  the  limb. 
The  object  of  these  was  to  press  the  blood  and  humors  out  of  the  injured 
part  to  the  extremities,  and  if  the  bands  were  properly  applied,  the  next 
day  a  soft  edematous  condition  of  the  end  of  the  limb  supervened  ;  but 
if  the  edema  were  hard,  it  was  considered  a  sign  that  the  constriction  was 
too  o-reat,  in  which  case  the  bandage  was  to  be  removed,  the  part 
anointed  with  oil  and  warm  water,  and  the  bandage  replaced,  but  more 
loosely  than  before.  After  applying  these  bandages  the  fracture  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  waxed  cloth  and  covered  with  another  roller,  which  also 
completely  enveloped  the  coxo-femoral  articulation,  in  order  to  protect 
the  soft  parts  against  the  edges  of  the  splints.  From  an  idea  that  it  was 
the  most  natural  position,  the  knee  joint  was  kept  extended,  and  to  ef- 
fect this  fully,  when  the  splint  (which  consisted  of  a  long  box  much  like 
the  present  fracture  box,  reaching  from  the  ilium  beyond  the  heel)  was 
put  on,  the  knee  was  carefully  fastened  down  in  it  by  a  band. 

To  produce  extension  and  counter-extension  in  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, the  ancients  made  use  of  a  machine  called  the  Glossocomium. 
This  instrument,  rude  and  clumsy,  but  powerful,  is  figured  by  Pare.j:  It 
-consists  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  of  plank,  between  which  the  limb  is 
placed.  A  strap  surrounds  the  latter  above  and  below  the  Tracture. 
From  the  one  above,  counter-extending  cords  pass  t)ver  pullies  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  pieces  down  to  a  windlass  at  the  lower  end. 
From  the  strap  below  the  fracture  similai* cords  pass  directly  down  to  tlfe 
same  windlass,  by  turning  which,  very  powerful  but  illy-tempered  and 


*  The  oiilv  Enilish  translation,  1  believe,  is  that  of  Clifton,  1734. 

t  Gi-nlv.   'TrailiideH  BandH-es.     I'aris,  1837.     2nd  ed.  p.  441. 

}  Liv,  XV.  Des  Fractures, c.  20ih4es  fract.  tie  la  ctUiise  fuictes  en  ia  main  de  I'os.     P.  401,  fol.  ed. 
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badly-difecteci  traction  is  exerted  oa  each  piece — upwards  upon  the  up- 
per, and  downwards  upon  the  lower. 

In  compound  fractures  Hippocrates  directs  that  the  bones,  if  project- 
ing, should  be  replaced  by  powerful  means,  using  iron  levers  to  force 
them  into  their  proper  position  ;  or,  if  these  means  should  fail,  they  may 
be  sawed  ofF.  The  same  apparatus  and  bandages  maybe  used  as  above, 
so  arranging  them  that  the  wound  may  be  accessible,  and  adapting  cotn- 
presses  to  take  the  pressure  from  the  lacerated  parts. 

Galen  makes  no  modification  of  the  mechanism  of  Hippocrates,  but 
describes  the  form  and  material  of  the  bandages  more  particularly — the  lat- 
ter being  furnished,  according  to  the  peculiar  occasion,  by  leather,  woollen 
or  linen  fabric — the  first  to  be  used  to  constrict  cartilages  and  other  hard 
parts — the  next,  where  the  parts  are  delicate,  either  naturally  or  from  in- 
jury— and  the  last,  where  moderately  firm  pressure  is  required. 

Celsus  was  not  content  with  less  than  six  bandages  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  splints.  The  bone  having  been  reduced,  these  bandages  were 
passed  in  very  various  directions,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  each 
should  take  is  told  with  minuteness.  The  splints  are  then  to  be  applied. 
Further  details  of  his  method  of  treatment,  as  they  exhibit  no  new  prin- 
ciple or  indeed  any  marked  improvement  over  those  previously  devised, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give.* 

The  imperfect  records  of  our  profession  exhibit  no  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur  until  we  come  to  what  may  be  called 
the  middle  ages  of  medicine — the  days  of  Berengarius,  Massa,  Sylvius 
and  Guy  de  Chauliac.  The  latter  suggested  many  of  the  appliances 
at  present  in  use  in  the  form  of  junk  bags,  compresses,  &;c.,  and  replaced 
the  clumsier  methods  of  extension  by  a  weight  attached  to  the  foot  by  a 
cord  passing  over  a  pully  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Oar  next  step  brings  us  to  Ambrose  Pare,  whose  laborious  industry 
has  garnered  up  for  us  nearly  all  that  was  of  value  in  those  who  went 
before  him,  but  inade  more  perspicuous  by  his  own  clear  mind.  His 
writings  show  him  to  have  still  been  hampered  by  the  superstitions  which 
hung  so  heavy  over  science  in  the  preceding  ages,  but  they  lie  about 
him  rather  as  broken  fetters  than  as  chains  that  still  bind,  and  the  quaint 
and  modest  simplicity  of  his  language  afford  to  the  true  lover  of  his  pro- 
fession a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  tiresome  pages  of  those  who  too  often, 
at  the  present  day,  strive  to  compensate  by  verbosity  and  declamation 
for  the  paucity  and  meagreness  of  their  ideas. 

Pare  still  adhered  to  the  bandages  of  Hippocrates.  After  applying 
these,  three  splints  were  to  be  adapted — made  of  pasteboard  or  similar 
material.  One  was  placed  beneath  the  limb  and  one  each  side.  Junk 
bags  filled  with  straw,  after  De  Chauliac's  suggestion — and  other  com- 
presses when  necessary — were  used,  and  the  whole  apparatus  then  en- 
veloped in  cloths  similar  to  the  splint  cloths  now  in  use.  The  limb  was 
then  to  be  properly  placed,  supporting   it  upon  something  soft  and  even 

*  De  Medecine,  L.  viii.,  chap.  8,  §  1,  p.  448.     Ediii.  ed,  of  I&09. 
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(mol  et  e;f;il)  and  raising  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  "  fluxion  "  to  the  part, 
but  not  enough  to  constrain  or  make  uncomfortable  the  ])atient.* 

Fdbricius  ab  Aqua}i<^ntlente,  of  Padua,  advocated  the  use  of  the  dress- 
ings of  Hippocrates,  ;uid  approves  his  views.  He  used  splints  surrounded 
with  tow.j- 

Scultetus,  also,  still  adhered  to  the  three  bandages  of  Hi[)pocrates,  but 
recommended  cutting  pieces  out  of  them  when  necessary  to  have  access 
to  a  wound.  He  also  gives  us  that  bandage  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  has  held  its  place  among  our  dressings  even  to  the  present  day.J 

VV^e  next  come  down  to  the  last  century,  when,  amidst  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  the  medical  profession,  fractures  of  the  femur  received  a  full 
share  of  attention,  and  the  improvements  suggested,  both  in  the  appara- 
tus used  and  in  tlie  general  treatment,  multiply  to  a  great  extent. 

Heister  recommended  making  counter-extension  by  means  of  a  napkin 
passed  between  the  thighs,  and  made  fast  above  the  hips  to  the  edge  of 
the  bed — and  extension  by  attaching  the  foot,  by  another  napkin,  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  He  still  adhered  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
bandages  of  Hippocrates,  and  in  general  adopted  his  principles.*^) 

One  suggestion  of  Heister  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  occurred  to  us 
without  knowing  that  Heister  had  previously  mentioned  it.  He  advises 
that  the  extension  should  not  be  made  solely  and  continually  through  the 
foot  and  ankle,  but,  to  relieve  these,  another  extending  bandage  should  be 
attached  above  the  knee,  and  traction  made  alternately  for  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  time  upon  one  and  the  other.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  so 
adjusting  the  bands  that  when  the  point  of  traction  is  shifted,  the  direc- 
tion should  be  unaltered,  a  difficulty  which,  it  appears  to  us,  has  been 
magnified. 

A  machine  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  invented  by  M. 
Belloq,  scarce  deserves  notice,  except  to  mention  that  he  made  use  of 
the  tuber  of  the  ischium  for  the  point  of  counter-extension.  Otherwise, 
it  consisted  of  a  heavy,  clumsy  frame-work,  to  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  thigh  was  attached  by  enclosing  it  in  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron — while 
upon  the  lower  part  a  slide,  enclosing  the  leg,  traversed  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion. || 

In  turning  to  England  at  this  period  of  our  history,  we  are  first  arrested 
by  Gooch,  who,  though  not  free  from  many  of  the  absurd  ideas  then  pre- 
valent, showed  some  originality,  and  certainly  an  admirable  frankness  and 
modesty.  To  him  we  owe  the  suggestion  of  the  familiar  and  much-used 
splint,  made  by  glueing  leather  upon  a  thin  board,  and  then  cutting  the 
latter  through  longitudinally  at  short  intervals,  so  that  whilst  the  splint 
adapts  itself  readily  to  the  rounded  periphery  of  the  limb,  it  is  still  stiff 
and  unyielding  in  the  direction  of  its  length.11 

*  Op.  citat.  Book  XV.  chap.  XX.  In  Chap,  xxiii.  of  the  same  book  he  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  ireHiment  he  himself  received  at  ilie  hands  of  Richard  Huliert,  "  Chirurgeoii  au  Roi,"  fora 
fractiirid  leg. 

t  Peiit:aeurhus  Chiriirgiens.  Dissertat.  iv.  De  fract.  Frarcf.  J592,  and  Oper.  Chirurg.  Onm. 
PaduH,  ltj67,  fol.   though  I  cannot  now  recall  my  authority  for  this  reference. 

+  Armainentiini  Chiriirgicum,  which  was  published  in  English  about  1674,  under  the  name  of  "  Tbe 
Cliirurgeon's  Storehouse. " 

5  Gerdv,  op.  cit.  p.  44.5. 

II  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg.     New  Ed.,  1819.     V.  iil.  p.  258. 

II  Cases  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Surgery.     Norwich,  1767,  Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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Gooclrs  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  femur  consisted  of  an  iron  lioop, 
so  contrived  as  to  be  accommodated  to  a  limb  of  any  size.  This  en- 
circled the  thigh  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  and  furnished  the  point 
for  counter-extension.  From  it  a  longitudinal  piece  passed  dow  n  upon 
each  side  of  the  thigh,  having  a  screw  attached  to  the  extremity.  An- 
other hoop,  provided  with  offsets  through  which  the  above-mentioned 
screw  passed,  encircled  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee.  By  turning  the 
screw,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  key  applied  to  the  extremity,  the 
two  hoops  were  separated  and  extension  effected.  Besides  the  applica- 
tion of  this  contrivance,  the  thigh  was  surrounded  by  the  above-mentioned 
splint  and  properly  guarded  by  compresses.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  apparatus  is  the  constriction  of  tiie  limb  by  the  hoops,  and  the  small 
surface  over  which  the  force  of  the  extension  and  counter-extension  is 
distributed.  He  a'^sures  us,  however,  that  he  had  used  it  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  this,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  we  can  suppose  possible  in  a  careful 
and  observant  surgeon.* 

With  a  generosity  well  worthy  of  praise,  after  describing  his  own  appa- 
ratus, Gooch  goes  on  to  speak  of  one  constructed  by  a  Mr.  Layman,  of 
North  Walsham,  "  upon  the  best  pnnciples  "  he  had  yet  seen.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  description  given,  this  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  a  tVacture  box  with  a  moveable  bottom,  to  which  the  leg  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  was  attached,  whilst  the  upper  part  was  made 
fast  to  the  box  itself  "  by  a  belt  passing  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh." 
Extension  was  effected  by  a  screw  operating  upon  the  moveable  bottom.f 

With  Gooch's  intelligence  it  is  strange  that  we  should  6nd  him  still  ad- 
hering to  the  absurd  notions  about  "  the  juice  of  the  callus,"  and  urging 
great  care  against  permitting  it  to  flow  in  too  great  quantity,  "  which 
must  be  prevented  by  proper  compression  or  deformity  will  ensue." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Communicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgiciil  Jcunial.l 

It  is  the  great  object  in  the  several  States  where  medical  societies  exist, 
to  diffuse  information  and  advance  the  general  interest  of  the  profession 
and  the  science  of  medicine.  For  several  years  past  it  has  been  the 
general  sentiment  in  this  State  that  something  should  be  done  to  excite 
more  interest  than  for  forty  members  to  meet  annually,  and  appoint  stand- 
ing committees,  and  several  plans  have  been  recommended,  but  generally 
have  failed  in  Convention  to  be  adopted.  Last  year,  however,  it  was 
provided  that  the  annual  dissertation  should  be  published,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  ;  a  good  move,  but  not  carried  out — for  after 
waiting  two  or  three  months  instead  of  weeks,  the  proceedings  appear  in 
a  pam[)hlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  eighteen  of  which  are  taken  up  with  a 
list  of  members,  standing  bye-laws,   title-page,  &;c.,  leaving   six  lor  the 

♦  Op.  Cit,  Vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

t  Op.  Cit.  p.  315,  in  a  note  at  foot  of  page. 
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whole  yearly  transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  &:c.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  the  non-publication  of  the  annual  dissertation  was 
the  ill  health  of  the  author,  but  the  members  expected  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  yet  be  published.  Again,  last  year  a  prize  essay  was  given  out — 
the  subject,  scarlatina  ;  the  prize  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Under  these  circumstances,  tlie  members  expected  to  be  benefited  by 
the  essay,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  it  would  be  the  property  of  the 
Society  and  published  with  its  transactions.  Five  essays  were  handed 
in,  which  were  said  by  the  committee  to  be  very  able  ;  but  how  are  the 
profession  to  be  benefited  by  them  ?  And  there  is  no  provision  for  con- 
tinuing the  plan,  no  essay  being  given  out  for  another  year  !  We  pre- 
sume the  author  of  the  prize  essay  would  have  been  wi/Hng  it  shouki  be 
published  with  the  proceedings.  Again,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  at 
the  annual  examination  of  the  medical  students  of  Yale  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  examination  has  been  selected  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class.  This  has  been  a  business  of  the  committee 
or  faculty  of  the  college,  rather  than  of  the  State  Society.  Still  the  ad- 
dress lias  been  published  in  pamphlet,  and  disti-ibuted  to  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Society  throughout  the  State,  till  the  last,  from  which  we 
h(iar  notliing  in  this  way.  It  was  givpn  by  Charles  Woodward,  M.D., 
of  Middletown,  and  was  regarded  by  the  press,  and  medical  n)en  who 
heard  it,  as  a  very  able  production.  Is  a  new  precedent  to  bo  establish- 
ed ?  And,  further.  Dr.  Woodward  is  immediately  left  off  the  committee 
of  examination.  This  is  rather  unprecedented  under  such  circumstances, 
though  it  might  have  been  accidental  entirely. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  interest  in  tlie  Society  through  its  transactions 
will  be  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  less  in  futui-e  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  want  of  inter- 
est already,  and  it  is  evident  it  will  not  be  excited  if  things  go  on  in  this 
manner.  It  is  apprehended  that  many  are  dissatisfied  with  the  compul- 
sion necessarily  inflicted  by  the  charter,  and  that  a  voluntary  society' 
would  be  preferable.  Now  it  is  very  probable  there  are  circumstances 
which  will  induce  the  State  Society  to  giv^e  up  the  charter  and  go  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  association.  But  in  order  for  success,  there  must 
be  some  interest  either  in  the  annual  convention  or  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  or  it  will  be  an  entire  failure.  There  must  be  more  interest  to 
sustain  any  institution  from  choice  than  by  compulsion.  Many  now  re- 
fuse to  pay  taxes,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  more  will  do  so  if  their 
money  is  not  better  expended.  In  order  for  any  institution  to  succeed,  it 
must  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  created  ;  and  when  it  fails  to  do 
this,  a  revolution  will  sooner  or  later  take  place.  It  need  not  be  so  with 
the  Connecticut  Medical  Society.  It  should  continue  to  be,  as  it  has 
been,  a  bonrl  of  union  among  the  members  and  an  ornament  to  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  to  do  this,  we  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  We  might  in- 
deed, as  in  other  States,  have  several  valuable  papers  ))ublished,  making 
something  more  than  a  lean  pamphlet  like  our  present  annual,  and  it  is 
hoped  and  presumed  the  next  dissertation   and  other  matters  may  be  laid 
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before  the  profession.  If  not,  many  interesting  papers  from  the  county 
societies,  which  are  unknown  out  of  the  several  counties,  might  be  em- 
bodied, and  add  to  the  general  interest  of  the  Society. 

These  remarks,  based  upon  facts  as  they  exist,  do,  I  am  sure,  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Medical  Society  th-oughout  the 
State,  and  we  hope  will  tend  only  to  that  which  will  advance  the  science 
of  medicine,  promote  fellowship  and  good  feeling  in  the  profession,  and 
general  confidence  in  the  community.  A  Member. 


DIAGNOSIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Two  circumstances  of  late  occurrence  have  led  me  to  reflect 
whether  physicians  were  particular  enough  in  their  diagnosis  of  disease, 
and  were  satisfied  themselves  that  they  understood  clearly  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done.  1  prescribed,  of  late,  for  a  young  man  on  account  of 
a  difficulty  in  one  of  his  ears.  Tlie  symptoms  were  a  noise  in  the  dis- 
eased organ,  the  head  full  and  conllised  and  covered  with  a  scaly  erup- 
tion. He  attended  to  his  business  as  usual,  and  considered  himself  other- 
wise well.  After  making  some  few  inquiries,  I  directed  him  to  syringe 
his  ear  with  a  weak  solution  of  Castile  soap,  there  being  a  small  quantity 
of  ear-wax  collected  in  it ;  to  apply  a  small  blister  under  the  ear,  and 
take  a  full  dose  of  salts   and  senna.     Under  this  treatment  he  grew  no 

better,  and  as  I  was  not  in    practice,  I  told  him  to  call  on  Dr  , 

of  this  cit}',  which  he  did.  x\s  soon  as  he  ascertained  tljc  symptoms,  he 
clearly  perceived  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted.  He  syringed  the  ear 
out  w^ith  water  quite  warm,  in  a  forcible  manner,  completely  fiooding  for 
some  time  the  external  ear.  This  removed  the  difficulty,  and  the  patient 
was  cured. 

A  boy  about  12  years  old  applied  to  this  same  oculist  for  blindness  ol 
one  eye.  He  received  a  blow  by  one  of  his  fellows  on  the  organ,  in  the 
first  place,  after  which  he  gradually  lost  his  vision.  The  eye  looked  like 
the  other,  with  the  exception  that  the  pupil  was  larger.  The  doctor  told 
the  friends  of  the  boy  that  it  was  incurable.  The  family  was  intelligent.. 
and  the  oculist  distinguished,  which  seemed  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  young 
man's  eye.  Had  the  family  been  of  a  different  class,  they  would  have 
applied  directly  to  a  quack.  Soon  after  this,  I  became  acquainted  in  the 
family,  and  the  eye  was  shown  me  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances related  as  above.  It  was  a  case  of  amaurosis,  rfnd  I  became 
interested  in  it ;  and  consulted  all  my  authors,  having  then  just  com- 
menced practice.  The  family  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  possible  anything 
could  be  done  to  benefit  him.  I  told  them  I  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  making  him  better,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  much  doubt. 
1  viewed  the  disease  as  functional — the  retina  having  become  paralytic. 
His  friends  concluded  to  have  me  prescribe  for  him.  and  he  continued  un- 
der treatment  for  nearly  three  months.  When  it  was  commenced  vision 
was  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  at  the  close  of  it  he  could  read  common 
print  with  ease. 
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I  have  one  oiher  case  to  notice  wliicli  came  under  the  treatment  of 
this  same  oculist.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  man  in  college,  23 
years  of  age.  There  was  very  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with 
much  weakness.  He  was  directed  to  leave  college,  and  stimulating 
washes  of  a  different  character  were  directed  from  time  to  time,  but  all 
without  impi'ovement.  He  came  into  the  neighborhood  where  1  resided, 
and  assisted  some  in  teaching.  He  became  acquainted  with  me,  and 
talked  frequently  about  his  eyes.  I  considered  a  restoration,  if  it  was 
brought  about  at  all,  must  be  effected  by  a  long  course  of  quietude  and 
moral  habits,  supposing  the  best  medical  treatment  had  been  adopted. 
He  grew  no  better,  however,  and  desired  me  to  do  something  for  him. 
Tills  led  me  to  examine  his  case  very  attentively  in  all  its  bearings.  I 
bled  him  from  the  arm,  purged  him  with  salts  and  senna  more  or  less 
frequently,  and  kept  up  a  drain  from  the  back  of  the  neck  by  seton  for 
eight  or  ten  months,  by  which  he  was  cured  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since,  now  six  years. 

1  did  not,  design  to  write  a  labored  article  on  this  subject,  but  merely  to 
relate  a  few  ficts  in  order  to  call  attention  to  it.  I  know  there  is  some 
guess-woik  in  prescribing  medicine  for  the  sick — a  guess-work,  to  be  sure, 
founded  on  intelligence.  One  man  may  guess  better  than  another.  His 
natural  capacity,  medical  education,  ability  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
deduce,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  present,  all  assist  in  this  respect. 
Some,  however,  have  as  little  ground  for  guessing  at  certain  things,  as 
the  college  student  had  when  he  guessed  how  a  sheep  came  in  the  college 
belfry.  Having  seen  some  tracks  near  the  lightning  rod,  he  thought  the 
animal  might  have  climbed  up  that  way.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  prac- 
titioners are  lax  in  collecting  symptoms  and  prescribing  medicine,  from 
the  fact  that  one  lialf  of  those  for  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
scribe, need  nothing ;  hence  a  tendency  to  too  great  indifference  in  all 
cases.  Much  good  may  be  done  by  a  judicious,  skilful  practitioner  ;  but 
above  all  things,  let  every  one  be  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  do- 
ing the  right  thing  for  his  patient,  or  else  do  nothing,  or  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  nothing.  This  is  the  safest  kind  of  quackery  that  can  be 
adoj)ted,  and  is  the  whole  secret  of  homoeopathic  practice. 

August  8,  1845.  J.  C. 


ABLUTION   FOll  THE   PREVENTION   OF   ERYSIPELAS. 

((Tumirtuiiicited  for  llie  Boston  .Medical  and  Sursical  Journal.] 

JN  the  spring  of  1845  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  very 
much  infected  with  erysipelas.  One  patient  had  died  of  this  disease 
after  an  illness  of  three  days,  and  many  others  were  severely  affected 
with  different  and  curious  forms  of  this  disorder. 

As  this  institution  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanline.ss,  it  seemed 
that  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  place  ought  not  to  produce  this  dis- 
order, and  that  it  could  only  arise  from  the  retention  of  foul  matters  in 
the  beds,  and  about  the  persons  of  those  affected  with  unhealthy  wounds. 
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On  this  ground  the  following  course  of  prevention  was  based  by  Dr. 
Warren. 

All  the  patients  confined  to  their  beds  were  directed  to  be  washed  over 
the  whole  Isody  daily  with  soap  and  water,  and  their  bed-clothes  to  be 
ventilated  daily  if  possible.  Those  who  could  leave  the  room,  but  re- 
mained in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  were  ordered  to  the  warm  bath  once 
in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  those  who  were  in  a  state  to  bear  it,  were  di- 
rected to  the  daily  use  of  the  shower  bath. 

Under  this  practice,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  the  disease  entirely 
disappeared,  and  did  not  again  show  itself  while  tliis  system  was  rigidly 
pursued. 


VOLVULUS  AND    STRANGULATION  OF   THE   INTESTINES. 

By  James  M.  Gordon,  M.D.,  of  Lawrenceville,  G-a. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  comparatively  so  few  cases  of  mortality  have  a 
place  assigned  them  in  our  medical  journals,  notwithstanding  many  of 
them  n)ight  be  productive  of  unusual  interest.  A  large  majority  of  phy- 
sicians who  write,  very  naturally,  entertain  a  predilection  to  report  those 
cases  only  which  have  terminated  in  remarkable  cures,  or  at  least  success- 
ful issues  ;  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  of  an  opposite  character,  how- 
ever advantageous  to  the  medical  profession.  The  following  case,  although 
it  may  avail  but  little  practically,  may  not  prove  wholly  unacceptable  to 
the  pathologist. 

D.  P.  C.,  of  Gwinnett  county,  aet.  35,  a  respectable  planter,  and  a 
man  of  uncommon  strength  and  vigorous  health,  was  attacked  on  the 
18th  of  May  last  with  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
which  were  attended  with  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  As  he 
was  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  an  attack  of  colic,  various  domestic 
remedies  were  administered  without  effecting  the  slightest  abatement  of 
pain,  or  relief  to  the  confined  bowels.  A  Thomsonian  physician  of  the 
neighborhood  was  requested  to  see  him,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  case 
for  the  subsequent  week,  but  without  affording  any  relief.  My  partner. 
Dr.  Russell,  and  myself,  were  then  requested  to  visit  him,  and  found  him 
the  subject  of  most  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  par- 
tial remissions  of  comparative  ease.  The  skin  was  cool,  tongue  coated 
with  a  dark  brown  fur,  pulse  nearly  natural,  bowels  constipated.  Upon 
further  examination  it  was  discovered  that  considerable  pain  and  tender- 
ness were  evinced  from  pressure  upon  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae. Local  revulsives  were  freely  applied  to  the  spinal  column  ;  opiates 
and  antispasmodics  were  then  administered,  which  had  the  effect  to  allay 
all  pain.  An  active  cathartic  was  now  retained  till  about  the  time  ca- 
tharsis should  have  been  produced,  when  the  pain  returned  with  its  full 
force  of  intensity.  Laxative  enemata  were  given  in  such  quantity  as  to 
distend  the  whole  colon,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  stricture  not  being  re- 
moved. The  pain  soon  gave  place  to  a  death-like  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
pallid  countenance,  cold  extremities,  surface  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy 
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perspiration,  Ibllowed  by  vomiting  of  an  abundance  of  stercoraceous  n)at- 
ter  very  otiensive  to  the  smell.  The  most  energetic  nieans  were  adopted 
for  iiis  relief — yet  nevertheless  without  averting  the  fatal  result  of  this 
unfortunate  case.  For  the  few  last  days  such  remedies  were  used  as 
were  best  calculated  to  allay  [)ain  and  support  the  sinking  powers  of  na- 
ture. He  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  exj)ired  in  the  most  intense  agony 
at  8  o'clock,  P.  iM.,  of  June  1st,  thirteen  days  after  the  attack. 

Post-mortem  appearances  twelve  hours  after  death.  On  opening  the 
abdomen  the  ileum  exhibited  a  dark  red  (almost  black)  appearance, 
which  extended  through  all  of  its  coats,  and  also  to  the  mesentery.  Upon 
examination  it  was  ascertained  that  an  introsusccption  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  existed  about  four  inches  above  the  termination  of 
the  ileum.  So  firmly  had  the  coats  of  the  intestine  become  agglutinated 
that  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fieshy  tumor,  blocking  up  its  en- 
tire calibre.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  ileum  had  made  a  complete 
revolution  upon  itself,  with  the  peritoneum  as  an  axis,  so  as  to  strangulate 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  five  inches  in  length.  The  first  point  of  strangu- 
lation was  immediately  above  the  introsusccption,  and  the  second  twelve 
inches  above  the  last.  They  were  twisted  around  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
knot  which  was  with  difficulty  relieved  after  the  morbid  specimen  had 
been  removed  from  the  body.  The  incarcerated  noose  of  intestine  pre- 
sented an  almost  black  color,  and  was  greatly  distended  with  gas.  About 
twenty  inches  of  intestine  were  involved  in  the  congestion.  The  points 
where  the  intestine  passed  around  itself  were  of  a  dull  white  color,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

RemarJcs. — The  above  case  presents  several  interesting  peculiarities  : 
— Mrs^,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  disease;  secondly /its  length  of 
duration  ;  thirdly,  the  attendant  symptoms.  So  far  as  our  information  at 
present  extends,  we  believe  there  has  been  no  case  in  which  introsusccp- 
tion complicated  with  a  linking  of  the  intestine  so  as  to  produce  an  ad- 
ditional cause  of  strangulation  has  been  recorded,  although  instances  of 
either  of  the  obstructions  separately  are  upon  record.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  relation  to  the  case  is  the  great  length  to  which  it 
was  protracted,  and  in  our  mind  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  but  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  the  supposition  that  the  introsusccption  was  the  original 
obstruction,  and  the  knotting  of  the  intestine  a  secondary  lesion,  and  a 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
produced  by  the  active  cathartic  medicines  administered,  or  otherwise  by 
the  violent  commotion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  in  the  efforts  at 
vomiting.  A  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  introsus- 
ccption must  have  existed  from  the  attack,  is  the  firmness  with  which  ad- 
hesion existed  between  the  intestinal  folds — so  perfect  that  the  different 
layers  could  be  but  very  indirectly  traced.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  introsuscepted  portion  was  not  entirely  deprived  of  circula- 
tion, or  the  process  of  gangrene  and  sloughing,  which  was  slowly  pro- 
gressing, must  have  advanced  more  rapidly.  On  the  contrary,  the  knot  was 
so  firmly  made  as  to  exclude  all  circulation,  and  the  noose  of  stran- 
gulated  intestine  actually  in  a  state  of  incipient  gangrene,  which  could 
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have  only  existed  for  tlie  space  of  a  few  days,  otherwise  death  must  have 
ensued  at  a  much  earlier  period.  A  reuiarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the 
symptoms  is,  that  there  was  no  vomiting  (except  after  a  cathartic  had 
been  administered)  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Had  not  the 
secondary  lesion  supervened,  it  is  not  impossible  but  there  would  have 
been  sloughing  and  a  discharge  ])er  anum  of  the  invaL'inated  portion  of 
intestine,  and  a  spontaneous  yet  complete  cure. — Southern  Med.  J  ,ur. 


ON   THE   VALUC   OF   VACCINATION   AND   PtE-VA<Xl NATION. 

In  1842,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  treatise 
on  the  above  subject.  Thirty-five  candidates  responded  to  the  call,  and 
the  perusal  of  their  labors  has  proved  so  laborious  an  undertaking,  that  it 
is  only  very  lately  that  iVl.  Serres  has  been  able  to  present  a  report  to 
the  Academy,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  essays.  iVI.  Serres's  report  is  a  remarkable 
document,  and  is  also  important  from  its  conclu-^ions  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Academy  after  mature  deliberation.  ^Ve  extract  the  following 
data  from  this  report : — 

"  Vaccination  preserves  the  human  species  from  variola,  but  its  pre- 
servative power  is  not  absolute.  Variola  itself,  either  spontaneous,  or 
produced  by  inoculation,  does  not  preserve  absolutely  liorn  future  attacks, 
therefore  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  vaccination  should  not.  Thus, 
Mead  mentions  liaving  seen  three  vaiiolous  eruptions  take  place  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  woman  ;  the  son  of  Forestus  was  twice  attacked 
with  variola,  and  Dehaen  stales  that  one  of  his  patients  was  attacked 
six  times  by  variola  with  impunity,  but  died  of  a  seventh  invasion  of  the 
disease.  Although,  however,  vaccination  is  sometimes  powerless  to  pre- 
serv^e  us  from  variola,  it  always  diminishes  the  gravity  of  the  malady. 
This  property,  which  Jenner  and  his  first  successors  did  not  even  sus- 
pect, is  thoroughly  proved  by  the  various  facts  which  have?  been  recently 
accumulated.  In  one  of  the  most  teirible  epidemics  of  variola  that  has 
taken  place  in  Europe  since  the  discov^ery  of  vaccination — that  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  1828 — more  than  10,000  persons  were  attacked.  Of  these, 
2000  only  had  been  vaccinated,  and  of  that  number  45  only  died  ; 
whereas  1,500  of  the  8000  who  had  not  been  vaccinated,  were  carried 
off  by  the  pestilence. 

"  Vaccine  matter  evidently  loses  part  of  its  efficacy  in  passing  from 
arm  to  arm  ;  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  renew  it  as  often  as  possible.  A 
reniarkable  fact  mentioned  by  one  of  the  competitors,  supplies  us  with  a 
means  of  renewing  it,  as  it  were,  at  will.  A  cow  was  vaccinated  with 
matter  taken  from  a  child.  Not  only  did  the  pustules  rise,  hut  they 
were  communicated  to  other  cows,  so  that  the  cowpox  was.  observed 
nearly  in  its  natural  state.     The  pustules  were  identical  in  both  cases. 

"  The  propiiety  of  re-vaccination  is  now  fully  established.  In  Ger- 
many, the  various  governments  have  been  induced  to  pay  great  attention 
to  re-vaccination,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  epidemics  of  variola  hav- 
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ing  latterly  manifested  themselves  with  a  seventy  to  which  we  had  be- 
come quite  unaccustomed  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  Re-vac- 
cination has,  consequently,  been  resorted  to  on  a  very  extended  scale, 
and  has  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  epidemics.  Thus,  in  Wurtem- 
burti.  '^1'2.()()0  persons  who  have  been  re-vaccinated,  have  only  presented 
eight  cases  of  varioloid  ;  whereas  one  third  of  the  cases  of  variola  have 
latterly  occurred  on  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated.  It  is  principally 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  35  that  vaccinated  persons  are  disposed  to 
be  attacked  by  variola.  When  there  is  an  epidemic,  tiie  danger  com- 
mences earlier,  and  children  of  9  years  of  age  may  be  seized.  Pru- 
dence, therefore,  requires  that,  under  ordinary  circunistances,  re-vaccina- 
tion should  be  performed  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and  four  years  earlier 
it  witliin  the  radius  of  an  epidemic  of  variola." — London  Lancet. 


F..METFCS  IN    BRONCEIITIS. 

By  John  Higginbottom,  F.R.C.S.,  Nottingham. 

I  HAVE  found  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  a  very  valuable  remedy  at 
that  stage  of  bronchitis  where  a  sudden,  low,  or  sinkinu'  state  has  come  on 
with  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  the  expectoration  difficult,  endan<,rering 
suffocation.  Votniting  with  ipecacuanha  has  not  only  soon  relieved  these 
symptoms,  but  has  roused  the  whole  system,  and  has  produced  such  a 
decided  change,  as  to  render  the  patient  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  never  seen  the  same  good  effects  in  such  circumstances  produced 
by  any  other  remedy.     The  two  following  cases  are  of  that  description  : 

"  Mr.  D ,  aged  60,  an  inn-keeper,  of  a  gross  habit,  but  not  con- 
sidered intemperate,  had  been  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  neg- 
lected erysipelatous  inflamniation  of  the  leg  and  thigh  ;  this  had  in  some 
measure  subsided,  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  bronchitis,  attended  w  ith 
a  troublesome  cough,  difficult  respiration  and  expectoration.  A  sudden 
state  of  sinking  came  on,  with  increased  dyspnoea,  and  a  feeble,  quick 
pulse.  I  trave  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  a  little  water  ;  he  vom- 
ited at  different  times  for  two  hours  ;  the  lowness  and  dangerous  symp- 
toms were  much  relieved  ;  he  had  no  relapse  of  the  low  or  sinking  state, 
and  he  gradually  recovered  under  a  common  mild  treatment." 

"  Mrs.  C ,  aged  78,  had  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  influenza  ;  sa- 
line aperients,  with  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  medicines,  had  been 
given  for  about  five  days,  when  a  low,  sinking  state  came  on,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  1  was  inclined  to  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  as 
the  most  probable  remedy  to  afford  relief.  I  named  it  to  her  daughter, 
fearing  the  old  lady  would  object  to  it.  I  was  glad  to  find  my  paiierJt 
would  take  it ;  and  I  may  here  mention  the  favorable  idea  patients  some- 
times have  of  an  emetic,  imagining  that  vomiting  enables  them  to  throw 
up  the  phlegm.  I  gave  her  half  a  drachm  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  completely  relieving  her.  1  was  only  required 
to  visit  my  patient  for  five  more  days,  she  beiuLrtlien  quite  convalescent." 

The  following  observations  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Review,  of  April,  1844, 
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are  corroborated  by  the  above  case,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  hold  good 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  both  in  the  commencement  and  in  the  sinking 
stage  of  disease  : — '•  The  use  of  emetics  (I  would  say  ipecacuanha,  from 
the  great  safety  of  its  operation)  is  far  too  much  neglected  in  the  present 
day,  and  most  practitioners  are  unnecessarily  timid  about  using  them  to 
old  patients ;  a  single  emetic  will  often  effect  more  good  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  than  other  remedies  in  a  week  or  two." — Ibid. 
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Crania  Atigyptiaca. — Men  of  profound  attainments  in  science  are 
alone  capable  of  appreciating  the  critical  researclies  of  the  comparatively 
new  school  of  ethnographical  philosophers,  which  is  becoming  so  promi- 
nent in  our  day.  We  have  been  looking,  of  late,  into  the  history  of  this 
interesting  effort  to  decypher  the  records  of  our  race,  and  find  that  more 
credit  is  actually  due  to  the  author  of  the  Crania  iEgyptiaca,  than  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  article  on  the  progress  of  ethnography.  Mr.  GJiddon,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  has  been  made,  and  who  is  extensively  known  for 
the  important  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  onward  cause  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  in  Egypt,  aside  from  the  strong  light  he  has  thrown  upon  phi- 
lology, will  lose  nothing  by  bringing  the  claims  of  his  personal  friends 
more  prominently  into  view. 

On  looking  back,  we  discover  that  Dr.  Morton  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Gl id- 
don  some  eight  years  ago,  that  if  he  would  send  him  about  twenty-five 
ancient  Egyptian  heads,  he  would  undertake  to  decide  the  race  of  men  to 
which  they  belonged.  This  proposition  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  Con- 
sul to  aid  in  the  accomplishuient  of  an  important  investigation.  He  sent 
not  only  the  twenty-five,  but  one  hundred,  and  with  those  and  the  evi- 
dences deduced  from  history  and  the  monuments,  Dr.  Morton  succeeded, 
after  a  laborious  inquiry  of  three  years,  in  publishing  that  splendid  work 
called  Crania  A2gyptiaca,  in  which  the  question  of  Nilotic  ethnography 
is  definitely  settled.  Dr.  M.'s  Crania  Americana  was  going  through  the 
press  before  Mr.  Gliddon's  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  the  author's 
general  views  introduced  into  the  latter  production,  were  confirmed  by 
subsequent  researches  .  By  inquiry,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Morton  has  actu- 
ally been  pursuing  these  extraordinary  examinations  fifteen  or  more  years, 
aud  published  the  rich  volume  that  embodies  his  discoveries  and  opinions 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  asking  no  other  reward  ihan  a  fair  share  of 
the  reputation  that  is  due  to  such  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Mr.  Gliddon  is  a 
generous  man,  and  a  strictly  just  one  in  all  literary  matters.  For  this  we 
honor  him,  and  posterity  will  remember  his  claims.  From  a  page  in  his 
Ancient  Egypt  we  take  the  following  paragraphs,  which  contain  the  frank 
and  spontaneous  avowal  of  an  educated  gentleman,  whose  warmth  of 
friendship  for  Dr.  M.  makes  him  as  solicitous  for  his  fame  as  for  his  own. 

"  A  point  has  heen  reached  in  this  exposition,  where,  before  proceeding 
further,  it  is  imperative  on   me   to  acknowledge  the  source,  whence  I  de- 
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rive  these  views  of  primeval  Nilotic  history ;  and  it  is  with  cheerful 
readiness  that  I  indicate  my  valued  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Geo.  Morton,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  my  autliority  for  the  positive  demonstration  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  and  Asiatic  oritnn  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  Under  the  title  of  '  Crania  yEiryptipxa,'  will  appear  from  Dr.  I\Ior- 
ton's  pen,  a  memoir,  wherein  the  Caucasian  race  of  the  early  Pharaonic 
Egyptians  is,  for  the  first  time,  demonstrated,  by  a  mass  of  craniological, 
anatomical,  hislorif^-al  and  monumental  evidence.  I  have  had  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  Dr.  Morton's  revision  of  whatever  on  this  subject  is  herein  ad- 
vanced ;  while,  so  far  as  my  name  may  be  associated  with  the  '  Crania 
Eoyptiaca,'  it  need  only  be  said  that  I  derive  the  original  idea,  all  the 
cra'iiulogical  facts  in  it :i  support,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
argument  hi  rein  put  forward,  from  the  perusal  of  this  tvork  in  manuscript ; 
no  less  than  from  these  subjects  having,  for  six  years,  forpned  the  sub- 
stance of  much  epistolary  intercourse,  and  for  many  months  the  constant 
theme  ^^'(  conversations  between  its  author  and  myself. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  conviction,  thus  acquired  from  the  incontroverti- 
ble array  of  facts  set  forth  in  the  '  Crania  Egyptiaca  '  (facts  hitherto  un- 
published !)y  any  writer  in  the  world  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson,  and  one  or  two  others,  heretofore  contested  by  all  hiero- 
glyphical  authorities),  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  take  up  against  the 
opinions  of  learned  and  unlearned,  the  subject  of  the  Caucasian  race  of 
the  Egyptians;  but  reposing  in  confidence  upon  the  labors  of  one  so  emi- 
nently qualified  to  decide,  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  will  peruse  the  work  thus  announced.  Further- 
more, its  author  is  not  responsible  for  any  deviations  from  his  views  I 
may,  perlnps  erroneously,  have  adopted." — Ancient  Egypt,  p.  45. 

Mr.  Gliddon's  reputation,  as  an  ardent  and  highly  successful  cultivator 
of  Egyptian  history  and  archasology,  is  too  well  founded  and  too  cordially 
acknowledged,  to  require  any  other  support  than  his  own  merits;  yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  country,  and  to  Dr. 
Morton  particularly,  not  to  say  that  his  elaborate  pursuits  in  ethnography, 
antedate,  by  many  years,  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gliddon.  In  fact, 
on  further  ol)servation,  we  discover  that  Dr.  M.'s  peculiar  views  of  Egyp- 
tian ethuoorraphy,  were  actually  presented  to  the  world  before  a  single 
fact  had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Gliddon  to  confirm  them. 

Having,  we  trust,  with  a  becoming  pride,  heretofore  adverted  to  the 
elevated  ground  maintained  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
glory  attained  by  a  severity  of  literary  toil,  it  was  due  to  the  reputation  of 
both  the  sientlemen  whose  names  are  here  freely  introduced,  to  point  out  their 
exact  position,  since  it  rnay  be  of  some  consecjuence  at  a  future  period. 
While  acknowledging  ourselves  indebted  to  both  of  them  for  enlarging 
the  boundaries  <if  useful  knowledge,  by  unravelling  the  knotted  and 
tangled  thread  of  ancient  history,  and  opening  to  us  a  fair  page  that  ex- 
plains the  ancient  condition  of  civilized  man,  ages  upon  ages  before  the 
birth  of  Moses,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  desire  that  they  may 
lonir  live  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  to  add  new 
trophies  to  those  already  acquired. 


Inter mittrjit,  Rrmittent  and  Congestive  Fevers. — It  was   by  the  request 
of  a  resj)ectable  class  of  students  of  medicine^  that  the  author  of  an  in- 
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striictive  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  octavo  pages,  was  induced  to  publish 
the  results  of  his  own  personal  observations  on  intermittent,  remittent 
and  congestive  fevers.  Thomas  Barbour,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Faculty  of 
Kemper  College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  the  writer,  and  he  introduces 
himself  both  cautiously  and  appropriately  to  those  who  may  consult 
him.  Having  had  ample  opportunity  at  the  South  and  West  for  be- 
cominor  familiar  with  every  known  phase  in  these  maladies,  at  times  so 
extremely  formidable  and  destructive  to  life,  we  place  strong  reliance  on 
all  that  he  says  respecting  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  the  doctor  relies  upon  large  doses  of 
quinine — "  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  combined  with  ten  to  twenty  of 
Dover's  powder,"  when  the  paroxysms  are  regular.  When  called  to  a 
patient  in  the  cold  stage,  he  gives  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  paregoric — the  feet  being  placed  in  hot 
salt  or  a  mustard  bath.  In  remittents,  Dr.  Barbour  shows  his  greatest 
strength  ;  but  if  we  copy  too  freely,  it  might  interfere  with  the  prospects 
of  the  publication,  which  came  from  the  press  at  the  expense  of  a  spirited 
body  of  students.  Although  he  places  reliance  on  calomel  as  a  purgative, 
he  does  not,  like  some  of  his  western  cotemporaries,  absolutely  gorge  the 
stomach  with  it.  New  England  practitioners  of  modern  times  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  sad  abuse  of  the  Sampson  of  the  materia  medica, 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  if  all  is  true  that  is  said  of  the  mode  of  prescrib- 
ing it. 

Dr.  Barbour's  views  of  congestive  fever  are  clear  and  satisfactory — 
and  the  treatment  creditable  to  his  judgment.  He  abominates,  with  a 
bold  horror,  two  hundred  grains  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  and  shows 
himself,  in  this  respect,  a  discreet  teacher  of  his  profession. 


University/  of  Virginia — Medical  Department. — Through  the  polite 
attentions  of  Dr.  Leitch,  of  Charlottesville,  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  this  University  for  1844  and  5  has  been  received.  It  is  a  very 
complete  document,  presenting  the  minutest  details  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  affording  the  kind  of  information  that  parents  always  desire,  when 
fitting  out  a  son  for  the  university.  The  school  of  medicine,  however, 
particularly  interests  us,  not  so  much  because  it  is  unlike  any  other  one 
on  the  Continent,  but  on  account  of  its  admirable  system  of  instruction, 
■of  which  we  have  before  made  mention,  as  being  worthy  both  of  com- 
mendation and  imitation.  On  the  determined  system  of  hurrying  every- 
thing in  this  country,  even  the  processes  of  education,  this  institution  is 
at  variance  with  some  others.  There  is  a  time  there  for  every  pursuit  re- 
cognized in  a  course  of  liberal  study.  A  medical  student  matriculates 
for  a  term  of  nine  m  )nths — for  which  he  p  lys  $'22S.  This  provides  him 
with  board,  room,  furniture,  washing,  attendance,  fuel,  lights  and  library 
— all  the  professorial  tickets,  and  subjects  for  dissection.  It  is  a  very 
moderate  charge.  There  are  other  prominent  advantages  arising  from  a 
matriculation  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  With  its  excellent  regula- 
tions a  student  cannot  be  idle  there,  nor  can  any  excuse  from  a  pupil  be 
received  for  non-compliance  with  the  daily  recitations,  attendance  on  lec- 
tures, «Si,c.,  but  indisposition.  In  short,  from  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department,  it  has  stood  high — and  so  long  as  the  same  care  is 
bestowed    on  the  professional    accomplishments    of   those   who    may    be 
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graduated,  as  has  thus   far  been  shown,  the   State  will   have    much  to  be 
proud  of  and  to  increase  her  reputation  abroad. 


Galvanic  Rings. — So  generally  are  these  contrivances  for  operating  up- 
on the  credulity  of  mankind,  worn  by  people  who  arc  always  trying  the 
last  new  remedy,  that  an  excellent  profit  is  made  by  the  venders.  A  sim- 
ple copper  wire,  coated  on  the  outside  by  an  envelope  or  hoop  of  zinc, 
sells  for  fifty  cents.  An  enormous  profit  is  therefore  realized  on  them. 
Although  manufactured  here  in  sufficient  abundance  to  meet  any  demand, 
it  is  asserted  that  none  but  those  of  English  manufacture  are  the  real  Si- 
mon Pures !  It  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  convince  those  whose 
meat  and  drink  it  is  to  purchase  all  the  latest  reputed  remedies,  that  they 
were  duped.  Each  one  considers  himself  a  shrewd  observer,  and  capable 
of  deciding,  at  least,  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  medicinal  com- 
positions. Some  people  are  always  willing  to  give  credence  to  mysterious 
modes  of  treatment,  and  it  is  well  known  that  society  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent persons,  distinguished  for  their  humanity,  charity  and  philanthropic 
yearnings,  who  would  sign  certificates  till  the  crack  of  doom,  to  satisfy 
the  bequacked  part  of  the  community  that  astonishing  and  even  miracu- 
lous cures  have  been  performed  by  some  favorite  remedy. 


Compound  and  Complicated  Fractures. — Messrs.  Crocker  &  Brewster 
have  just  published  an  essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Compound  and  Com- 
plicated Fractures,  by  William  J.  Walker,  M.D.,  being  the  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  May  last.  The  pages 
of  the  Journal  were  so  nearly  made  up  when  a  copy  of  the  essay  was  re- 
ceived, that  a  further  notice  must  be  deferred  to  another  week. 


Quinine  in  Miasmatic  Regions.  To  the  Editor. — Sir, — I  live  in  a  mi- 
asmatic district,  where  we  have  a  great  amount  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever  during  the  spring  and  fall,  which  is  treated  by  me  with  quinine 
in  eight-grain  doses,  commencing  twelve  hours  before  I  expect  the  chdl,  and 
give  one  every  two  hours  until  the  patient  has  taken  three  doses,  twenty- 
four  grains,  during  the  intermission.  In  giving  quinine,  if  it  is  given 
within  six  hours  of  the  chill,  it  does  no  good,  for  the  stomach  being  inac- 
tive it  does  not  digest  sufficiently  to  pass  into  the  circulation. 

Munticello,  Leiois  Co.,  Mo.  Z.  T.  Knight,  M.D. 


Fear,  its  influence  on  public  Health. — Dr.  Zimmerman  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  public  health  by  the 
great  fire  at  Hamburgh  in  1842.  He  notices  particularly  the  fact  that 
many  bedridden  invalids  rose  and  displayed  supernatural  force  and  energy, 
some  of  whom  remained  permanently  cured.  Diarrhoea,  mania  and  apo- 
plexy were  the  principal  diseases  observed.  There  were  43  deaths,  and 
120  wounded.     The  monthly  mortality  was,  however,  below  the  average. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  W.  L.  Wharton   is   Surgeon,  and  Dr.  George 
Buist  Assistant  Surgeon,  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Dragoons — on  their 
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march  to  Texas. — One  case  of  yellow  fever  is  reported  to  have  occurred 
at  New  Orleans. — Four  horses  recently  got  into  a  joor  htit,  and  the  door 
closing  they  remained  nine  days,  without  a  particle  of  food,  before  they 
were  discovered ;  but  are  now  doing  well. — A  boy  at  Limington,  Me  , 
nine  years  of  age,  weighs  155  lbs.  For  two  years  he  has  been  enlarging 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  according  to  the  newspapers. — A  Mrs.  Greenlaw, 
of  BancTor,  through  her  clairvoyancy,  seems  to  be  making  revelations  so 
surprisincr,  jn  regard  to  the  thievish  propensities  of  a  man  of  unqueslion- 
ed  respectability,  that  the  inhabitants  of  East  Corinth  have  held  a  public 
meetino-  and  resolved  various  things — none  of  them  being  in  favt)r  of  mes- 
merism.— Dr.  Paige,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  connected  with  the 
patent  office,  has  recently  made  a  brilliant  discovery  in  the  application  of 
electro-magnetism  to  the  propelling  of  machinery. — In  the  nitestines  of 
an  aged  colored  female  idiot,  who  recently  died  at  Baltimore,  a  pound  of 
nails,  pins  and  coal  were  found. — A  man  79  years  of  age,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  now  cutting  a  third  set  of  teeth. — At  Geneva,  in  the  professions, 
out  of  1000,  114  fall  by  consumption,  annually. — A  white  sidphur  spring 
has  been  discovered  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Saratoga  Springs. — Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  and  Dr.  Kneeland.  of  Paris, 
France,  have  taken  the  Boylston  prizes  this  season.  The  particulars  will 
soon  be  known. 


To  CoKRKspo.NDK.NTs. — A   paper  from  Dr.  A.  McCall,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  received. 


Markied, — On  ihe  27th  of  .May,  Leonard  Spanlding,  .M.I).,  of  .Millbury,  to  Miss 
Hannah  R  Colburn,  of  Lincoln. — At  Randolph,  Vt.,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Dewey,  of  Mont- 
peiier,  to  Mrs.  Tarbox. 

DiEn, — At  Greensborough,  Ala.,  Robert  D.  Webb,  M  D.,  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse. 
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The  month  of  .Inly  has  been  pleasant,  frtV<irHl»le  ro  the  hiisbaniliiian  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
crops.  There  has  been  quite  a  nnuiber  ol  warm  «la>s— Ihe  I2lh  inst.  the  warmest  lor  many  years. 
Range  of  Thermometer,  from  50  to  9t— Harometer,  froiii  2900  to  29  56.  Rain,  2.91  inches.— 12lh, 
Thermometer  82'  at  9  P.  M.  14ih,  Ther.  92'  at  1  1-2  P.  .M.  15th,  Dwarf  Horse  Chesnui  in  blossom. 
16ih,  TUer.  at  94°  at  1  1-2  P.  iM. 
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Nrrdlrs  in  the  Parictcs  of  the  Hrart. — Dr.  Sklarsky,  a  Russian  physi- 
cian, relates  a  case  of  aneuri^;nI  of  the  aorta  occurring  in  the  person  of  a 
woman,  ajt.  50,  and  provinsj  fatal  by  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  On 
examination,  a  sewing-needle  one  inch  lonw,  was  found  so  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  right  auricle,  and  so  corroded,  that  it  broke  into 
several  pieces  on  attempting  to  extract  it.  Dr.  Sklarsky  supposes  that  the 
needle  having  been  swallowed,  stuck  in  the  oesophagus,  then  passed  into 
the  \orta,  and  gave  rise  to  the  aneurism,  whence  by  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  it  was  thrust  into  the  auricle.  In  the  following  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Leaining,  the  progress  of  the  needle  appears  to  have  been  traceable 
by  the  symptoms.  A  young  woman,  when  stooping  over  a  table,  ran  a 
needle  into  the  right  breast  ;  a  month  sul)se(inentl)  she  was  suddenly  seiz- 
ed with  pieuritis,  alter  sto('j)ing  to  pick  something  from  the  fl<»or.  Five 
months  after  this,  she  had  ])neiimonia,  with  broncliitis  of  the  right  lung, 
and  within  another  month  spasms  of  the  diapln-agm,  which  were  succeed- 
ed by  obstinate  vomiting  and  subsequently  by  pain  about  the  heart  and 
pericarditis.  The  needle  was  found  after  death  in  the  heart,  passing  from 
the  back,  through  the  right  ventricle  into  the  left. — J.  R.  Bennett,  in  the 
British  and  Fur.  Med.  Review. 


Accident  to  Professor  Pc/ine. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Professor 
Paine,  who  recently  received  a  severe  injury  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage, 
near  the  village  of  Ballston  Spa,  '\s  rapidly  recovering,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  resume  his  usual  avocations.  As  many  erroneous  statements 
have  been  published  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  received,  the  following  par- 
ticulars, derived  from  Dr.  P.  himself,  will  not  be  uninteresting  : — The 
stage,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  laden  with  thirteen  passengers, 
and  was  drawn  by  high-mettled  and  unmanageable  horses.  Dr.  Paine 
perceiving  the  danger,  repeatedly  requested  the  driver  to  st<  p  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  bridge  at  an 
elevation  of  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  rocky  bed  of  "a  small  stream  be- 
low. At  the  moment  of  passing  the  bridge,  the  outside  rein  of  the  oif 
horse  gave  way,  which,  by  the  efforts  of  the  driver  to  hold  the  horses, 
brought  the  leaders  suddenly  round,  and  the  carriage  was  precipitated 
into  the  mud  and  water  below.  Dr.  Paine  was  taken  out  almost  imme- 
diately, in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  soon  recovered.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  his  collar  bone  and  two  or  three  ribs  of 
the  left  side  were  fractured  ;  these,  together  with  some  bruises,  and  a 
severe  concussion  of  the  vital  organs',  rendered  his  situation  very  preca- 
rious for  a  day  or  two ;  but,  from  letters  just  received,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  rapidly  convalescing.  We  trust  that  medical  science  may  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  his  talents,  learning,  and  research,  for  many  years  to 
come. — Akw  York  Jour  net/  of  Medicine. 

Parrdysis. — We  have  used  the  strychnine  1-12  gr.  three  times  a  day 
and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  J-8  gr.  in  two  cases,  which  we  though 
in  a  condition  to  be  benefited  by  it;  that  is,  in  which  there  was  noevidence 
of  iiitlammation.  Slight  twitchings  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  were  produced, 
shownig  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but  no  permanent  l)enefit  has  resulted. 
The  conclusion  is  from  this  fact  and  from  the  chronicity  of  the  cases,  that 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  structures  beyond  the  power  of  our  art. — ^ 
St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 
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DR.    COALE'S   PRIZE   DISSERTATION  ON   FRACTURES. 

[ContiimeJ  from  page  35.1 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Gooch  was  Percival  Pott,  whom,  however, 
we  will  only  quote  upon  those  points  on  which  he  originated  some  modi- 
fication of  the  methods  of  treating  fracture  of  the  femur  previously  in  use 
— though  his  remarks  concerning  the  treatment  of  fractures  generally, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

It  being  evident  that  the  chief  source  of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  parts 
of  the  fractured  bone  in  proper  apposition,  is  the  tension  of  the  surrounding 
muscles,  causing  the  ends  to  ride  over  each  other,  Pott  thought  that  the 
limb  might  be  put  into  such  position  as  would  lessen  this  tension  and  thus 
greatly  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  manner  in  which  he  hoped  to  effect 
this,  may  be  best  given  in  his  own  words.  "  The  position  of  the  os  fe- 
moris  should  be  upon  its  outside,  resting  on  the  great  trochanter ;  the  pa- 
tient's whole  body  should  be  inclined  to  the  same  side  ;  the  knee  should 
be  in  a  middle  state,  between  perfect  flexion  and  extension,  or  half  bent ; 
the  leg  and  foot,  lying  on  their  outsides  also,  should  be  well  supported  by 
smooth  pillows,  and  should  be  rather  higher  in  their  level  than  the  thigh  ; 
one  very  broad  splint  of  deal  hollowed  out  and  well  covered  with  wool, 
rag,  or  tow,  should  be  placed  under  the  thigh,  from  above  the  trochanter 
quite  below  the  knee  ;  and  another  somewhat  shorter  should  extend  from 
the  groin  below  the  knee  on  the  inside."* 

Though  the  excellence  of  much  of  the  above  is  more  than  doubtful,  it 
is  interesting  as  presenting  the  first  suggestion  of  flexing  the  limb  to 
lessen  the  tension  of  the  muscles.  We  are  indebted  to  Pott  in  a  great 
measure  for  exposing  the  absurdity  of  several  ideas  previously  prevalent 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  One  is  the  advantage  of  using  "roborant" 
and  adhesive  plaster,  and  other  such  applications,  externally  in  simple 
fractures.  He  strenuously  discountenances  these  as  useless,  and  in  many 
cases  hurtful,  but  apparently  unable  to  shake  himself  entirely  free,  he 
allows  cere-cloth  if  it  does  not  stick  to  or  irritate  the  skin,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  "  at  St.  Bartholomew's  we  "  use  a  cerate  "  of  lytharge." 
Another  absurd  idea  which  he  contends  against,  is  the  one  above  men- 
tioned when  speaking  of  Gooch — "  the  juice  of  the  callus."  This  he 
ridicules  exceedingly,  and  though  his  reasoning  is  erroneous  in  some  de- 
tails, it  shows  him  to  have  been  in  possession  of  correct  principles. 

*  The  Chirurgical  Works  of  Percival  Pott,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  London,  1783,  v.  i.  p.  423. 
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We  have  not  cared  as  yet  to  set  forth  in  detail  llie  imperfections  of 
the  various  apparatus  mentioned,  but  have  left  them  to  suggest  themselves 
to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  reader.  A  new  school,  as  it  were, 
commenced  with  Pott  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  and 
though  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  advocated  have  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  erroneous,  some  of  his  suggestions  are  acted  upon  to  the 
present  day.  We  will  therefore  in  future  follow  out  in  turn  each  new 
principle,  and  tracing  its  history  uninterruptedly  down  to  the  present  time, 
attempt  to  point  out  perspicuously  and  concisely  its  excellencies  and  de- 
fects. We  will  thus,  though  nominally  giving  a  mere  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  art  in  this  direction,  in  reality  prepare  the  reader  to  judge 
with  discrimination  which  "  is  the  best  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  femur." 

The  first  objection  to  Pott's  method  was,  that  the  position  was  very 
irksome,  and  impossible  to  be  retained  without  such  motion  of  the  body 
as  would  inevitably  derange  the  broken  bone.  It  deprived  the  patient 
of  the  use  of  one  arm — it  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  void  his  stools — 
and  finally,  extension  could  not  be  effectually  maintained.  Yet  the  idea 
of  relaxing  the  most  powerful  muscles  (all,  of  course,  could  not  be  relax- 
ed) was  approved  of  and  influenced  White,  the  two  Bells,  the  two  Coop- 
ers, Mr.  Earle,  and  many  others,  in  the  construction  of  their  apparatus. 

Mr.  White  made  his  splint  of  iron,  hollowed  out  to  adapt  it  to  the 
form  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  but  it  being  found  heavy  and  inconvenient, 
a  Mr.  James,  of  Hoddesdon,  improved  it  by  constructing  it  of  wood 
with  moveable  side  splints.*  J.  Bellf  and  Sir  Astley  CooperJ  were 
content  with  two  boards,  joined  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  connected  by  a 
third  board  at  their  distant  ends.  For  greater  convenience  of  adapta- 
tion, the  two  boards  forming  the  double  inclined  planes  were  joined 
by  hinges,  and  the  third  or  horizontal  board  was  furnished  with  a  rack 
to  receive  their  ends,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  at  any  inclination  de- 
sired. Side  splints  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  were  used. 
A  machine  precisely  similar  to  this  was  devised  by  Delpech,  and  Gerdy^* 
devotes  to  it  a  plate  and  several  pages  of  description,  but  it  involves  no 
new  principle  and  is  more  complicated  than  those  of  Bell  or  Cooper, 
whilst  it  has  none  of  the  conveniences  of  Earle's  fracture  bed. 

This  somewhat  celebrated  affair  was  contrived  in  1806  by  Mr.  Henry 
Earle  for  a  very  bad  case  of  fractured  femur,  and  its  invention  was  at 
once  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  consisted  of  three  inclined 
planes — one  for  the  trunk,  one  for  the  thigh,  and  one  for  the  leg.  They 
were  well  covered  with  mattrasses — provided  with  a  rack  to  adjust  the 
inclination,  and  the  plane  for  the  trunk  had  a  piece  which  could  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  pass  his  stools  with  ease  and  com- 
fort. As  a  still  further  convenience  this  bed  was  provided  with  a  frame 
work  to  hold  a  book  or  writing  materials. ||     Still   the  principle  of  the 

♦  Cases  in  Surgery,  Londcai,  1771. 

t  Operative  Surgery,  v.  ii.     Principles  of  Surgery,  edited  by  C.  Bell,  v.  ii.  p.  183. 

X  Surgical  Essays  by  A.  Cooper  and  B.  Travers,  London,  1820,  v.  ii.  p.  59. 

§  Traile  deii  Bandages,  p.  411,  pi.  ix. 

II  Practical  Observaiious  in  Surgery,  London,  1823,  p.  128. 
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contrivance  was  identical  with  that  of  Bell  and  Cooper,  the  ingenuity 
being  chiefly  exerted  upon  the  accessory  comforts  rather  than  upon  per- 
fecting the  fracture  apparatus. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  latter  machines  is  their  size,  and  to  the 
more  perfected  one  of  Earle  the  mechanical  complication  and  expense 
were  additional  evils  The  great  advantage  promised  hy  them,  besides 
the  relaxation  of  some  of  the  muscles,  was,  that  the  weight  of  the  pelvis 
would  assist  in  extending  the  limb,  and  concerning  this  Cooper  has  said 
much  that  has  generally  been  approved  of.  Dr.  Bonnett,  however,  Sur- 
geon-in-Chief  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  doubting  the  benefits  of  the 
demi-flexed  position  in  treating  fractures  of  the  thigli,  undertook  several 
experiments  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  this  point.  He  broke  the 
bone  and  ascertained  that  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  the  position  of  the 
lower  fragment  is  modified  by  the  movements  impressed  upon  the  leg  and 
foot,  and  of  the  superior  by  those  of  the  vertebral  column.  That  when 
the  knee  is  bent  as  usual  in  treating  fractures  by  demi-flexion,  the  inferior 
fragment  is  pushed  upwards  and  its  point  thrown  towards  the  posterior 
and  internal  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  articular  extremity  forwards  and 
a  little  outwards.  He  thinks  this  constant,  and  that  it  occurs  to  a  great- 
er extent  during  life  than  after  death,  and  therefore  decidedly  objects  to 
the  demi-flexed  position.* 

Though  we  have  made  no  such  experiments,  and  cannot  even  give  a 
rational  argument  against  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bonnett,  we  cannot  feel 
the  force  of  them  in  treating  these  injuries  with  proper  apparatus,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  contrivance  of  Amesbury,  and  all  after  that  type, 
would  perfectly  remedy  the  difficulties  above  suggested,  whilst  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  flexors,  the  convenience  of  position,  and  the  assistance  given 
by  the  weight  of  the  pelvis,  are  advantages  which  in  our  estimation 
should  not  be  slighted. 

Amesbury's  splint  consists  of  a  piece  for  the  thigh  and  another  for  the 
leg,  connected  by  a  hinge,  and  furnished  with  a  rod  lengthened  or  short- 
ened by  means  of  a  screw,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  third  or  horizon- 
tal board  of  Cooper  and  Bell.  These  pieces  are  curved  to  fit  perfectly 
the  under  surface  of  the  limb.  A  foot-board  is  attached  to  the  leg  piece, 
and  the  apparatus  is  so  contrived  that  either  by  shifting  the  pieces  or  by 
elongating  slides  it  can  be  adapted  to  limbs  of  various  lengths.  The 
thigh  is  surrounded  by  Gooch's  flexible  splint,  and  the  whole  secured  by 
straps,  buckles  and  screws,  of  each  of  which  there  is  apparently  an  in- 
definite and  most  bewildering  number,  constituting  the  great  and  fatal  de- 
fect of  the  machine.f  Liston  simplified  this  very  much.  A  frame-work 
of  two  lateral  rods  of  iron,  jointed  at  the  knee,  and  connected  by  four 
half  hoops  of  the  same  material,  constituted  the  foundation  of  his  splint. 
Canvass  or  leather  attached  to  these  pieces  replaced  the  carved  posterior 
wooden  splint.     A  wooden  foot-piece  is  made  fast  by  a  thumb-screw  at 

*  His  paper  is  reviewed  in  the  Gazette  Me<l.  de  Psris,  1839,  No.  38  at  seq.,  and  in  the  Archives  Gtne- 
rales  de  Med.,  Jan.,  18i0. 

t  Observations  on  tlie  nature  and  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
of  fractures  of  lon»  standing  ;  showinir  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  others  admit  of 
being  uaited,  &,c.  &c.,  by  Jos.  Amesbury,  Lend.,  1828. 
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the  desired  point  of  the  leg-pieces,  which  latter  are  furnished  with  a  hroad 
transverse  support  at  the  lower  end,  or  so  contrived  as  to  screw  to  the 
bedstead  if  necessary.  Side  splints,  straps  and  buckles  are  also  used,  but 
in  less  numbers  and  siuipler  forms  than  with  the  last.* 

An  apparatus  mu  ii  like  this  has  been  used  for  some  years  past  by 
Prof.  i\.  R.  Smith,  ol'  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  it  the  side  pieces 
are  of  wood,  but  except  in  unimportant  details  it  does  not  differ  from 
Liston's.f  To  bring  the  history  of  this  form  of  apparatus  down  to  the 
present  day,  we  will  merely  say  that  a  physician  of  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States  has  contrived  on(^  which  seems  to  be  a  conglomeration  of 
Amosbury's,  Liston's  and  Smith's — not  an  eclectic  effort  after  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  others,  but  the  result  of  an  evident  desire  to  give  them 
all  together  in  wood,  iron,  canvass,  leather  and  brass — straps,  buckles, 
screws  and  slides — truly  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  And,  lastly, 
Dr.  Hamilton  Rowe,  of  New  York,  not  making  any  pretensions  to 
novelty,  "  got  up  "  a  set  of  splints  upon  the  general  plan  of  Amesbury, 
nicely  carved,  but  shorn  of  three  fourths  of  the  buckles,  straps  and 
screws,  and  otherwise  much  simplified,  and  to  these  we  give  the  palm 
for  double  inclined  plane  splints,  advising  the  use  of  them  under  circum- 
stances hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

In  all  of  these,  the  bulk  is  no  objection,  as  the  limb  when  encased  in 
them  is  not  increased  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  weight,  too,  is  very 
slight,  their  neatness  and  cleanliness  unimpeachable.  What  is  also  of 
importance,  the  inclination  of  the  thigh  and  leg  pieces  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  unconsciously  to  the  patient,  and  the  limb  thus  exercised 
by  passive  motion  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  period  required  for  a  cure. 

Besides  these  advantages  in  the  use  of  this  form  of  splint,  there  is  an- 
other, not  peculiar  to  it,  but  a  characteristic  of  Sauter  h  Mayor's  me- 
thod, and  also  used  with  the  "  immovable  "  apparatus — that  of  suspend- 
ing the  limb  from  some  point  above  the  bed — the  ceiling,  say — at  just 
such  a  height  as  to  clear  the  mattrass  and  permit  free  motion  in  every 
direction.  The  limb  thus  slung  is  not  jarred  by  the  movements  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  muscles  being  allowed  some  little  change  of  tension, 
escape  fatigue.  This  was  originally  suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Benj.  Bell's  Surgery. 
Few  suggestions  have  done  more  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  patients 
suffering  from  fracture,  or  have  tended  more,  though  indirectly,  to  in- 
crease the  ultimate  success  of  the  treatment,  than  this  simple  and  appa- 
rently most  natural  one.  The  height  at  which  to  suspend  the  limb 
should  be  such,  that  it  may  move  through  the  arc  of  as  large  a  circle  as 
possible,  and  thus  but  slightly  deviate  from  a  horizontal  position. J 

*  Rdin.  Meilir.al  and  Snr;,'ic!il  .Jnurnnl,  April,  1820. 

t   M  iltiniore  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  Edit,  by  E.  Geddings,  18.3.3,  v.  i.  p.  13. 

♦  Tij  suspend  the  limb,  ge,t  a  hook  wliich  will  screxv  into  the  felling.  Take  a  block  of  wood  two 
and  a  half  inches  Ion?,  one  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Through  the  thickness  of  Ihi8 
bore  two  holes,  inclining  towards  each  other  so  as  to  be  about  two  inches  ajiart  upon  one  side  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  upon  the  other.  Fa.sten  a  piece  of  cod  line  to  one  end  of  this  piece  of  woo<l,  carry 
it  up  over  the  hook  ;  bring  it  down  into  the  divergent  end  of  the  upper  hole,  through  this  into  the 
convergent  end  of  the  lower  to  the  splint.  The  advantage  of  this  little  affair,  which  can  be  made  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  is  that  by  raising  the  splint  and  taking  the  tension  from  the  cord, 
the  block  can  be  slid  up  or  down  upon  it  so  as  to  make  the  limb  higher  or  lower,  but  whilst  the  cord 
is  tense  the  block  is  flrmly  held  iu  its  jilace,  and  the  limb  preserves  the  height  at  which  it  was  adjusted. 
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We  will  now  take  the  reader  back  to  a  period  a  little  later  than 
that  of  Pott  for  the  type  of  another  species  of  apparatus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fractured  tliigh,  which  lias  held  a  high  rank  amongst  such  con- 
trivances. It  is  characterized  broadly  and  generally  by  its  "  aim  to 
connect  the  pelvis  and  superior  fragment  into  one  piece,  and  the  leg  and 
inferior  frairment  into  another,"  and  to  exert  continued  and  forcible  trac- 
tion upon  these  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
whole  body.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  aim  of  Belloq,  and  that 
we  should  take  our  departure  in  the  description  of  this  species,  from  his 
machine.  It  is  true  that  he  made  counter-extension  against  the  tuber 
ischii,  but  he  did  this  very  imperfectly,  and  his  i-ack-like  machine  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  the  days  of  glossocomii  and  trispastoi  than  to  an  en- 
lightened age. 

We  shall  begin  with  Desault.  He  used  three  splints  :  the  outside  one 
hollowed  a  little  at  its  upper  part  to  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  hip  and  thigh,  and  extending  four  inches  beyond  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  having  a  mortice  cut  into  its  lower  end  ;  the  anterior  one  ex- 
tending from  the  groin  to  the  knee  ;  the  inner  one  from  the  perineum  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  These  were  well  padded,  and  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  junk  bags  filled  with  chaff  were  used  to  further  protect  the  limb. 
Omitting  the  description  of  the  rollers,  splint-cloths,  &c.,  we  only  give 
those  bandages  which  enter  into  the  extension  apparatus  proper.  One 
broad  one  carried  around  the  body  fixed  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
splint  against  the  hip,  whilst  a  roller,  well  wadded  to  prevent  chafing, 
passed  between  the  thighs  as  suggested  by  Heister,  and  had  its  ends  tied 
firmly  over  the  head  of  the  splint.  This  was  the  counter-extending 
band,  and  though  the  deviser  says  that  the  point  d'aypui  is  the  tuber 
ischii,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  perineum,  and  more  particularly  the 
neighborhood  of  the  attachment  of  the  semi-membranosus  and  gracilis, 
will  have  to  bear  the  greatest  pressure.  Around  the  foot  and  ankle 
were  passed  two  rollers,  the  four  ends  of  which  served  as  extension  straps, 
and  were  made  fast  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outside  splint — for 
which  the  mortice  above  mentioned  was  intended  to  furnish  a  facility. 
The  inner  and  anterior  splints  gave  a  firmness  and  compactness  to  the 
whole  arrangement,  the  minuter  details  of  which  we  could  not  profitably 
and  therefore  do  not  care  to  enter  into.* 

To  this  apparatus  were  two  objections.  The  perineal  strap  was  very 
apt  to  chafe — in  many  cases,  indeed,  this  could  not  be  prevented-!  The 
extending  bands  being  carried  off  at  an  angle,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  splint,  extension  was  not  made  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  outside  of 
the  foot  bore  too  much  against  the  splint,  causing  it  to  chafe.  As  other 
minor  objections,  not  affecting  the  principles  but  rather  the  details,  the 
waist  bandage  was  apt  to  slip,  and  the  extension  bands  at  the  foot  being 
rollers,  their  pressure  was  not  evenly  and  constantly  distributed. 

*  A.  Treatise  on  Fractures,  Luxations  and  other  affections  of  the  Bones.  Ed.  by  X.  Bichat  ({iiiblish- 
ed  in  France  1811),  translated  by  Chas.  Caldwell.     Phil.  18U.  p.  232. 

\  To  this  the  lameness  o(  General  La  Fayette  was  owing,  and  not  to  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  be- 
ing badly  united,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  case  I  have  read  in  one  of  the  old  French 
Journals,  but  I  cannot  lay  hands  upon  it  now. 
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Boyer  omitted  the  waist  bandage  entirely,  and  attached  the  foot  to  an 
iron  sole  well  covered  with  soft  leather,  and  connected  to  a  screw,  by 
turning  which,  it  could  l)e  moved  up  or  down  the  long  splint  and  extension 
eftected.* 

Di\  Physick  thou^^ht  that  with  an  outside  splint  only  reaching  to  the 
hip,  counter-extension  was  made  at  too  great  an  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  limb  and  had  a  tendency  to  force  the  upper  fragment  outward  ;  a 
mishap  very  likely  to  occur  when  the  fracture  is  near  the  neck.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  he  used  a  longer  splint  extending  up  to  the  armpit  and  fur- 
nished with  a  head  like  a  crutch,  well  wadded.  Immediately  below  this 
head  a  mortice  was  cut  to  receive  the  counter-extending  band.  Another 
useful  suggestion  was  made  by  a  Dr.  Jas.  Hutchinson  to  remedy  the  defect 
in  the  extension  of  the  foot  in  Desault's  apparatus,  without  recourse  to 
the  screw  of  Boyer.  This  was  simply  to  attach  a  block,  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  end  of  the  outside 
splint  on  its  inner  side — over  which  block  the  extension  bands  could 
pass,  thus  bringing  the  traction  more  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  leg.f 
With  Physick's  the  axilla  received  at  all  times  a  part  of  the  counter-ex- 
tending force,  and  the  whole  of  it  when  the  perineal  strap  was  removed 
to  examine  whether  it  chafed. 

The  only  other  modification  of  Desault's  splint  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  mention,  is  that  of  Di\  J.  F.  Flagg,  of  Boston  ;  and  this  we  men- 
tion, not  that  any  new  principle  is  introduced,  but  because  it  is  used 
with  almost  unvarying  success  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  waistband  is  replaced  by  a  broad  belt  buckled  on,  having  a  leather 
pocket  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  long  splint.  The  perineal 
strap  of  Boyer  is  used,  but  in  addition  to  it  the  inner  splint  is  fitted 
with  a  head  like  a  crutch,  well  stufl^ed,  and  is  made  to  exert  part  of  the 
counter-extending  force.  Through  a  cross  piece  morticed  into  the  lower 
end  of  both  pieces,  a  screw  passes,  to  which  the  foot  straps  are  attached, 
and  by  turning  the  screw  traction  is  effected. 

The  value  of  Desault's  principles  as  used  under  the  last-mentioned 
improvement,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  of  this  type,  may  be  very  readily 
estimated.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  cheap  and  readily  obtained  or  manu- 
factured. It  is  not  bulky  or  heavy.  Traction  is  sufficiendy  strong,  can  be 
easily  tempered,  and  is  made  in  the  proper  direction.  By  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  the  compresses  and  junk  bags,  the  limb  is  uniformly  and  well 
supported.  So  much  for  the  favorable  view.  The  unfavorable  points 
are  tliree : — The  position  of  the  whole  body,  when  an  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  applied,  is  very  constrained,  and  of  course  irksome.  The  perineal 
strap  is  very  liable  to  chafe  and  ulcerate  the  parts  against  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, particularly  with  corpulent  persons  and  with  females.  It  is  also 
apt  to  become  foul  from  contact  with  the  excretions.  This  summary  ex- 
hibits a  balance  in  favor  of  this  splint,  our  views  as  to  the  application  of 
which  will  hereafter  be  given. 

An  apparatus  constructed  upon  another  plan,  for  producing  extension  and 

*  Traiti  lies  Maladies  Chiriireicales,  &.C.,  Paris,  1822,  v.  3,  p.  302. 

t  lustitutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  &c.,  by  Wm.  Gibson,  M.D.,  Pliil.  1824,  v.  i.  p.  441. 
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counter-extension,  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  that  of  Dcsault,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  dilferent.  We  mean  that  of  Hagedorn. 
Even  before  Desault  wrote,  Bruninghausen,  a  German  surgeon,  treat- 
ed fractures  of  the  thigh  by  confining  both  feet  together,  making  the 
sound  limb  answer  the  purpose  of  a  splint.*  This  was  highly  ingenious, 
and  if  he  could  have  kept  the  pelvis  fvom  giving  towards  the  injured  limb, 
it  would  have  answered  very  well ;  but  yielding  to  the  influence  of  pain, 
the  pelvis  would  cant,  and  of  course  permit  the  fragments  of  bone  to  over- 
ride each  other. 

This  defect  Hagedorn  attempted  to  remedy  in  the  following  manner. 
A  splint,  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the  ileum  to  just  below  the  foot,  had, 
strongly  and  stiffly  morticed  at  right  angles  to  its  lower  extremity,  a  board 
large  enough  to  receive  the  soles  of  both  feet,  and  perforated  with  many 
holes.  This  splint  was  firmly  bound  to  the  outside  of  the  sound  limb 
throughout  its  whole  length  and  to  the  hip.  The  foot  of  the  same  side 
was  then  made  fast  to  the  board  by  an  ankle  band,  with  straps  passing 
through  the  holes  above  mentioned.  The  fractured  limb  was  lastly  ex- 
tended, and  the  foot  of  that  side  made  fast  along  side  of  the  other — the 
limb  itself  remaining  without  dressing  or  bandage.f 

Finding  that  even  with  Hagedorn's  splint  the  pelvis  could  not  be  kept 
perfectly  firm.  Prof.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  modified  it  by  using  two 
splints,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  these  instead  of  reaching  to 
the  hip  were  extended  to  near  the  axilla.J  This,  we  may  take  for  grant- 
ed, remedied  the  defect,  but  to  look  at  the  picture  illustrating  his  appara- 
tus is  sufficient  to  impress  one  at  once  with  the  objections  to  it.  The 
man  looks  as  if  he  were  getting  his  coffin  made  by  instalments,  and 
was  already  fitted  with  it  from  his  arms  down,  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
position  must  be  irksome  to  an  almost  insupportable  degree,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  personal  cleanliness  whilst  the  pa- 
tient has  so  much  of  him  encased  in  wood  and  bandage.  Samuel  Cooper 
thinks  Hagedorn's  "  perhaps  the  best  apparatus  ever  invented  for  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  ;"  and  so  with  a  constantly  careful  and  ob- 
servant surgeon  it  might  be,  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  its  efficacy 
and  certainly  its  jjeculiar  excellence  as  a  means  for  the  majority  of 
practitioners. >§) 

The  next  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh  has  been  designat- 
ed by  the  title  "  the  suspensory  method,"  the  history  of  which  is  as 
follows.  In  1812  Dr.  Sauter,  of  Constance,  published  a  work||  in  which 
he  advocated  the  treatment  of  fractures  by  simply  suspending  the  frac- 
tured limb  upon  a  horizontal  platform  sufficiently  provided  with  cushions 
— the  limb  being  unconfined  by  splints,  but  merely  kept  in  place  by 
enough  handkerchiefs  or  other  bandages  to  effect  that  object.  The  ad- 
vantage promised  by  this  means,  was,  that  from  the  mobility  of  the  limb, 

'  His  work  was  first  published  at  Wurtburg  in  1789,  8vo.  with  plates.    It  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Paletta,  but  never  into  English, 
t  His  work  was  published  in  Leipzic  in  1808,  8vo.  2  plates.     I  have  not  seen  it. 

I  Op.  citat.,  V.  i.  p.  445. 

§  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  Phil.  1835,  v.  ii.  p.  290. 

II  Instructions  pour  trailer  surement,  commodement  et  sans  atelles,  les  fractures  des  extremil^s, 
&c.     Traduit  de  I'Allem.,  par  M.  Mayor.    Constance,  1813. 
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movements  of  the  body  did  not  ])roduce  any  jar  or  shock  that  would  dis- 
place the  fragments  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  consequently  the  clumsy 
and  annoyini;;  apparatus  of  bandages  and  splints  was  unnecessary,  and  all 
the  inconveniences  entailed  by  their  use  avoided.  In  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  original  suggester  of  this  mode  of  treatment  thought 
would  prove  so  obvious,  treatment  of  fractures  by  the  "  j)lanchctte  sus- 
pendue  ''  had  excited  but  little  attention  when  Dr.  INlayor  adopted  the 
idea,  and  having  already  translated  Dr.  Sauter's  work  from  the  German,  he 
published  in  1827  at  Geneva  his  own  views.*  His  book  shows  much 
originality,  laborious  research  and  praiseworthy  industry,  but  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  upon  its  perusal,  that  the  author  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
engrossed  too  much  with  one  idea,  a  not  uncommon  fault  of  even  su- 
perior minds.  To  finish  the  history  of  Dr.  Mayoi's  exertions  up  to  his 
last  publication  upon  this  particular  subject,  in  1838  he  published  his 
thiid  and  last  (1  believe)  work,t  in  which,  in  addition  to  his  advocacy 
of  "  Hypothenarcie,"  he  recommends  many  simple  substitutes  for  the 
more  complicated  apparatus  now  in  use,  particularly  of  handkerchiefs 
for  roller  bandages. 

We  will  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  Dr.  Mayor's  apparatus. 
The  simplest  contrivance,  and  the  one  which  may  be  taken  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  other  devices  having  the  same  object,  or  the  type  upon 
which  his  other  fracture  apparatus  are  formed,  consists  of  a  plain  piece 
of  plank,  say  an  inch  thick  and  of  size  proportioned  to  the  limb  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  A  cord  is  attached  to  each  corner  by  passing  through  a 
iole,  and  being  knotted  on  the  under  side,  and  by  these  four  cords  united 
at  the  height  of  three  feet  into  one,  the  board  is  suspended.  Upon  this 
board  a  cushion  is  laid  for  the  protection  of  the  limb,  which  is  kept  in 
place  by  two  or  more  handkerchiefs  encircling  both  it  and  the  board. 
The  above,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  simplest  form  of  Mayor's  apparatus, 
but  it  embodies  every  principle  he  insists  u})on. 

For  the  more  complicated  forms,  we  can  conceive  of  the  board  hav- 
ing holes  cut  in  different  parts  of  it,  or  having  upright  pieces  tennoned 
into  the  edges  of  it,  in  order  to  vary  the  direction  of  lateral  traction,  or 
make  it  more  efficient  by  passing  the  ends  of  the  handkerchiefs  through 
the  one  or  around  the  other.  The  plank,  which  is  hard  and  unyielding, 
is  replaced  by  an  outline  frame-work  of  tough  wood  or  of  steel  rod,  filled 
across  with  wire,  the  elasticity  of  which  would  obviously  tend  to  lessen 
the  irritation  of  the  support. 

Still  further — in  iiactures  near  articulations,  oi'  upon  any  other  ne- 
cessity, two  or  even  more  of  these  frames  may  be  joined  together  at  the 
end,  either  with  a  flexible  or  immovable  joint.  For  the  thigh  the  par- 
ticular apparatus  is  as  follows.  A  platform,  for  the  thigh  alone,  may  be 
used,  or  one  extending  straight  from  the  ischium  to  the  heel — or  one 
composed  of  a  thigh  and  leg-piece  united  at  an  angle,  the  latter  much 
resembling  some  of  the  apparatus  we  have   already  described.     With 

*  Memoire  sur  I'Hypothenarcie  on  sur  le  traitment  des  fractures,  luir  la  planchette.    Geneve,  1827. 
t  Bandages  et  Appareils  a  pausciiieiits,  ou  nouveau  system  de  deligation  Cliirurgicale,  &c.  &c. 
Paris,  1838,  8vo.  avec  atlas. 
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these,  straps  well  padded  and  furnished  with  buckles  are  used  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  extension.  For  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  three  contrivances  are  recommended — a  thigh-piece  alone,  a  leg- 
piece  alone,  or  a  popliteal  support,  "  selle  popUtee,''  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  small  saddle,  answering  to  the  double  inclined  plane,  but  not 
furnishing  support  over  so  large  a  surface.  To  these  the  objections  are 
obvious — too  many  muscles  being  not  only  left  at  liberty  to  exert  them- 
selves, but  being  excited  to  exertion  in  order  to  give  that  steadiness  to 
the  limb  which  might  be  furnished  by  the  splints. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  of  Mayor,  the  advantages  and  defects  of  which 
are  almost  as  evident  as  the  contrivance  is  simple.  We  can  say  that 
wherever  it  is  sufficient  to  achieve  our  designs,  nothing  could  be  simpler, 
cheaper,  less  troublesome  or  more  comfortable,  and  in  fractures  of  the 
leg  unattended  with  complication,  but  a  trifling  modification  would  induce 
us  to  give  it  a  hearty  approval.  When,  however,  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  treating  a  fracture  generally  so  unfavorable  from  its  obliquity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  such  powerful  muscles  as  that  of  tlie  femur,  we  could  not 
feel  safe  in  employing  it  without  such  alteration  as  would  take  from  it 
some  of  its  most  characteristic  peculiarities.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  not  wish  to  appear  to  doulot  the  sincerity  of  M.  Mayor  in  his  as- 
sertion that  he  has  treated  many  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  with 
perfect  success,  but  can  readily  conceive  that  cases  simple  in  their 
nature,  and  treated  with  great  care  and  constant  attention,  might  often 
eventuate  well. 

In  spite  of  the  admirable  zeal  of  M.  Mayor,  his  method  seems  to  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  profession,  and  its  ap- 
plication is  still  comparatively  limited  to  a  very  few,  except  under  such 
modifications  as  would  scarce  permit  its  originator  to  recognize  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE   "EPIDEMIC"    IN   CENTRAL   NEW   YORK. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

This  disease,  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  throughout  the  country 
under  the  names  of  ''  epidemic  fever,''  "  black  tongue,"  '•  typlioid  ery- 
sipelas," Sic,  made  its  appearance  in  this  section  about  three  years 
since.  Commencing  in  certain  districts,  raging  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  gradually  abating  as  it  appeared  in  other  places,  it  has  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  central  and  western  New  York.  In  some  localities 
it  has  assumed  a  malignant  and  fatal  character,  attended  with  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  and  typhoid  symptoms.  In  others  it  has  been  of  a 
milder  form,  distinguished  by  a  cynancheal  affection  of  greater  or  less  se- 
verity. Hence  the  different  appellations  it  has  received.  By  some  the 
term  "black  tongue"  has  been  applied  to  all  cases,  whether  this  symp- 
tom were  present  or  not  ;  and  by  others,  "  epidemic,"  and  "  typhoid 
erysipelas."     The  former  I  have  rejected,  not  only  as  unscientific,  but  as 
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merely  expressive  of  a  symptom  frequently  observed  in  fevers  of  a  malig- 
nant character ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  me  equally  inappropriate,  at 
least  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  characterize  an  attack  of  this  epi- 
demic, closely  resemble  those  of  our  ordinary  remittents,  except  in  their  much 
greater  diversity — a  diversity  which  pertains  to  its  whole  course,  as  if  it 
were  not  under  the  control  of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
most  febrile  diseases.  In  some  instances  it  is  ushered  in  by  a  severe 
rigor,  succeeded  by  vigorous  re-action.  In  others  the  premonitory  stage 
is  protracted.  The  different  stages,  however,  are  seldom  well  defined, 
and  the  remissions  and  exacerbations  are  irregular.  Sometimes  the  fe- 
ver is  quite  ephemeral,  and  terminates  in  a  critical  evacuation.  But  more 
generally  it  advances  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  v^ilhout  any 
marked  crisis  terminates  in  gradual  convalescence  or  death.  The  ner- 
vous symptoms  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  are  very  conspicu- 
ous ;  the  pulse  exceedingly  variable  ;  the  tongue,  at  first  covered  with 
white  or  yellowish  fur,  soon  becomes  dry  and  dark.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  common  at  an  early  period,  and  not  unfrequently  diarrhoea,  with 
delirium,  tympanitis  and  colliquative  discharges  in  the  latter  stages. 
Some  of  the  local  symptoms  are  more  diagnostic  of  the  epidemic.  Ca- 
tarrh, more  or  less  severe,  appears  before  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
manifested.  The  fauces  soon  become  inflamed,  the  tonsils  enlarged 
and  painful,  tongue  swollen.  Sec.  Extensive  suppuration  of  the  tonsils 
frequently  takes  place  ;  and  in  some  of  my  cases,  abscesses  have  formed 
in  difterent  situations  about  the  throat,  requiring  an  external  opening  and 
givinii  exit  to  large  quantities  of  matter.  Erysipelatous  inflammation 
about  the  head,  face  or  extremities  is  also  connnon  ;  sometimes  confining 
itself  to  a  single  spot,  sometimes  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  some- 
times spreading  over  a  large  extent  of  surface.  This  inflammation  has 
appeared  among  the  first  symptoms,  but  usually  not  until  two  or  three 
days  after  the  development  of  the  fever,  and  often  much  later.  When 
it  confines  itself  to  superficial  parts,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
moderate,  desquamation  takes  place,  and  the  patient  generally  recovers  in 
a  few  days.  But  when  it  attacks  internal  organs,  or  when  it  involves 
sub-cutaneous  structures  terminating  in  suppuration  or  gangrene,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  great  danger.  Some  cases  have  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice in  which  the  inflammation  began  with  a  vesicle  upon  the  hand, 
spread  rapidly  over  the  fore-arm,  assumed  a  phlegmonous  character,  and 
terminated  in  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have 
also  seen  some  cases  in  which  it  has  attacked  and  terminated  in  gangrene 
and  deadi  in  a  few  hours.  These,  however,  were  patients  of  relaxed 
and   vitiated  habits. 

The  disease  seems  to  attack  principally  adults  ;  those  whose  consti- 
tutions have  been  enfeebled  by  age,  intemperance,  or  previous  disease, 
being  most  obnoxious  to  it.  Among  puerperal  women  its  ravages  have 
in  some  instances  been  truly  frightful.  In  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
seen,  the  disease  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  puerperal  fever,  coming  on 
simultaneously  with  the  re-action  after  delivery,  and  generally  terminating 
fa  tall  V. 
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The  striking  feature  of  this  epidemic,  and  what  constitutes  its  greatest 
danger,  is  the  extreme  proneness  to  visceral  inflammation  and  early  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  powers.  The  brain,  the  respiratory  or  the  digestive 
organs,  if  not  primarily  affected,  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. Cerebral  irritation  is  generally  a  prominent  symiDtom  in  the  com- 
plaint, and  when  inflammation  has  attacked  this  organ  it  has  usually 
made  Its  appearance  in  the  advanced  stages.  Pulmonary  and  hepatic 
inflammations  also  supervene  at  any  period,  sometimes  setting  in  with 
the  re-action  after  a  collapse. 

In  some  instances  where  the  re-action  is  not  vehement  or  the  local 
affection  very  obvious  at  first,  gastro-intestlnal  Inflammation  supervenes. 
The  nervous  energies  become  exhausted,  and  the  patient  sinks  with 
tympanitis,  Involuntary  discharges,  subsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  coma 
and  death,  almost  before  such  an  event  can  be  anticipated. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  and  how  far  it  may  depend 
on  miasmatic  Influence,  there  Is  some  diversity  of  opinion — a  subject,  to 
enter  upon  which  will  extend  too  far  the  limits  of  this  article.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  according  to  my  observation,  it  has  not  confined  itself  to,  nor 
indeed  has  it  assumed  greater  malignity  In  low  and  marshy  districts,  but 
has  appeared  in  its  worst  form  In  situations  remote  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  malaria — situations  that  have  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
their  salubrity  and  free  from  miasmatic  diseases. 

As  to  its  contagious  character,  I  will  only  say  that  attendants  and 
those  most  exposed  to  the  sick  room,  are  very  liable  to  it.  In  some  in- 
stances whole  families  have  been  successively  attacked,  as  have  domes- 
tics also,  some  of  them  after  returning  to  their  homes  at  a  distance  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

Treatment. — In  this  as  in  other  affections  the   practitioner  must  be 
governed   by  general  principles,  and   guided  wholly  by  the  Indication 
present,  keeping   in   view  the    peculiar   tendencies  of  the  disease.     In 
young  and  robust  subjects,  where  the  re-action  was  vigorous,  and  espe- 
cially If  there  were  symptoms  of  visceral  Inflanmiatlon,  I  have  used  the 
lancet,  bleeding  In  all  cases  until   a  decided  impression  was  produced, 
but  seldom  repeating  the  operation.     Some  have  remarked  that  this  im- 
pression is  obtained   by  a   very  limited  abstraction  ;  but  such  does   not 
accord   with  iny  own  observation.     In  old  or  debilitated  subjects,  and 
even  in  the  robust  after   the   disease  is  much   advanced,  1  consider  vene- 
section hazardous.     A  gentle  emetic   in   the  commencement  generally 
proves  beneficial ;  also  one  or  two  cathartics   sufficient  to  evacuate   the 
bowels  freely.  In  the  early  part  of  the  complaint.     For  this  purpose  1 
have  used  six  or  eight  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  small  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil.    When  this  Is  omitted  or  postponed  to  a  late  period,  the  tendency 
to  gastro-Intestinal  Irritation  with  its  attendant  symptoms  is  much  greater. 
After  the  above  means,  mild  aperients,  enemas,  sudorifics,  anodynes,  &c., 
according  to  the  Indications,  with   a  mild  and  unirritating  diet,  constitute 
the  general  managemiCnt.     Tonics  and  stimulants  are  often  indispensable, 
but  require  to  be  administered  with  great  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  re- 
excite  Inflammatory  action.     Mercurial  ptyalism  at  an  early  period  has 
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in  many  instances  been  followed  by  very  liappy  results.  This  has  been 
particularly  marked  in  some  cases  where  pulmonary  or  hepatic  inflamma- 
tion existed.  Antimonials  and  drastic  cathartics  I  have  avoided  on  ac- 
count of  the  mucous  irritation  almost  invariably  present. 

In  topical  remedies  much  reliance  is  placed  ;  sinapisms,  blisters,  cups, 
leeches,  &:c.,  according  as  they  are  indicated,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  local 
affection.  As  an  api)lication  to  inflamed  surfaces,  1  have  used  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  with  veiy  satisfactory  results — varying  the  strength 
according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  part.  Blisters  are  also  used  to 
arrest  spreading  inflammation,  but  for  ithis  purpose  the  tincture  of  iodine 
has  answered  my  expectations  better.  When  the  tonsils  are  much  in- 
flamed, free  scarification  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  are  the  usual  remedies, 
with  external  stimulating  applications  to  the  throat.  When  suppuration 
occurs  in  any  part,  it  should  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

Summer  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1845.  H.  O.  Jewett,  M.D. 
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[Communicated  fortfie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

On  Wednesday,  June  26th,  1844,  Ashley  M.  Rose,  an  athletic  seaman, 
of  medium  stature  and  full  muscular  development,  34  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented for  examination,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  N.  Ruggles,  of  this  town, 
a  tumor,  of  which  he  gave  this  account : — at  1*2  years  of  age  he  per- 
ceived a  small,  hard  substance,  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  left  ear,  in 
which  he  did  not  observe  any  remarkable  change,  until  about  his  ITtli 
year  ;  that  from  that  period  until  the  present,  he  had  noticed  a  constantly 
increasing  enlargement,  partit  ularly  rapid  during  his  recent  voyage,  includ- 
ing the  last  three  years  ;  that  he  now  experienced  so  much  pain  and  in- 
convenience from  it,  that  he  had  determined  to  submit  to  its  removal, 
should  an  operation  be  deemed  advisable. 

On  careful  observation,  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  hard,  unyielding, 
and  occupying  parts  of  the  parotid,  auricular,  mastoid,  sterno-mastoid 
and  carotid  regions  (of  Blandin),  pushing  upward  and  outward  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  extending  from  the  meatus  audltorius  downw-ard  nearly 
three  inches,  and  from  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the  facial  artery,  at  its 
crossing  of  the  jaw%  three  inches  posteriorly  ;  it  projected  so  much  as  to 
induce  him  to  wear  his  hair  long,  to  conceal  the  deformity.  The  tumor  was 
pyriform,  apex  downward,  slightly  mobile,  covered  by  a  skin  liighly  vas- 
cular, and  i)resented  neither  pulsation  nor  fluctuation.  Dull,  heavy  pain 
was  experienced  in  the  tumor  and  neighboring  parts,  together  with  an 
occasional  darting  towards  the  shoulder,  greatly  increased  by  vigorous  ex- 
ertion, as  rowing  in  a  whale  boat,  accompanied  by  a  permanent  uneasi- 
ness in  the  entire  left  side  of  the  head.  The  patient  could  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  only  by  his  having  been  pinched  behind  the 
ear,  when  a  boy,  by  his  master,  as  a  punishment. 

An  operation  having  been  decided  upon,  as  judicious  and  feasible,  it 
was  on   Monday,  July  1st,  performed  in  presence  of  Drs.  N.  Ruggles, 
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Isaac  Thompson  and  J.  B.  King.  A  crucial  incision  was  made  over  the 
middle  of  the  tumor,  as  large  as  possible,  without  wounding  the  external 
jugular  and  the  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair.  On  raising  the  superior,  an- 
terior flap,  this  nerve,  coming  clearly  into  view,  was  carefully  dissected 
from  the  tumor,  although  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 
Dissecting  down  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  1  found  the  tumor  extending  in- 
ward and  backward,  whilst,  on  its  superior  face,  1  discovered  that  it  rose 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  directed  its  course  inward  there  also. 
The  apex  of  the  tumor,  pointing  dov^nward,  also  had  a  tendency  inward. 
Enlarging  the  incision,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  jugular,  and  an  assist- 
ant drawing  aside  this  vessel,  I  attempted  to  dissect  from  below,  upward, 
and  succeeded  in  freeing  the  tumor  from  its  attachments  beneath  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  partially  within  the  lower  jaw.  I  now  found  the  dis- 
ease intimately  adherent  to  the  parotid  gland,  and  being  unable  to  detect 
any  line  of  separation,  I  cut  away  so  much  of  the  gland  as  seemed  liable 
to  be  in  any  wise  diseased,  and  this,  too,  without  any  very  profuse  hemor- 
rhage. At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  I  became  satisfied,  from  the 
number  of  small  arteries  in  the  tumor,  already  secured  by  torsion,  that 
large  arteries,  as  yet  uninjured,  nourished  the  disease,  and  requesting  Dr. 
Ruggles  to  compress  the  carotid,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  very  strong 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  I  cautiously  separated  the  tumor  from  its 
remaining  attachments.  A  profuse  hemorrhage  immediately  followed, 
which,  however,  was  speedily  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  carotid,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  sponge  ;  three  arteries,  of  considerable  size,  were 
secured  by  twisting  with  the  artery  forceps  of  Goulding.  The  carotid 
sheath  was  exposed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  for  at  least  two  inches. 

The  wound  was  dressed  with  sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  and  com- 
pression made  by  a  simple  roller,  to  bring  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The 
patient,  who  had  borne  the  operation  with  heroic  firmness,  declared  him- 
self very  comfortable,  and  was  placed  in  bed  and  ordered  gruel  and  cold 
water  in  small  quantities. 

At  evening,  pulse  96,  full  and  strong.  Bandages  considerably  stained, 
but  no  serious  hemorrhage.  Strict  confinement  to  the  supine  position,  cool 
drinks  and  low  diet. 

July  2d,  A.  M. — Feels  pretty  well;  some  headache;  pulse  96  ;  ban- 
dages as  last  evening.  R.  Magnes.  sulph.,  gjss.  Low  diet.  Wet 
bandages  with  alcohol. 

Evening. — Pulse  full  and  strong,  100.  Salts  have  operated  freely. 
Pain  in  head.  Begins  to  feel  uneasy  everywhere.  R.  Venesection  ad 
§  xvi.     Relieved  ;  pain  and  uneasiness  gone. 

3d. — At  morning  visit  pulse  76  ;  no  pain  anywhere.  Wishes  to  rise. 
Continue  low  diet  and  cold  drinks. 

At  10,  A.  M.  removed  the  dressings.  Found  the  wound  healed, 
except  from  ear  to  the  crucial  line.  No  hemorrhage.  Dressed  with 
lint,  smeared  with  lard.     Continue  alcohol. 

In  one  week  and  six  days  the  patient  was  discharged,  and  in  four 
weeks  was  perfectly  well,  the  superior  part  of  the  wound  having,  for  a 
time,  discharged  a  bloody  serum,  and  finally  healed. 
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When  I  last  saw  the  man,  in  October  or  November,  the  face  was  per- 
fect m  every  function,  the  muscles  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
the  parotid  exhibited  no  indication  of  any  lesion,  the  neck  had  resumed 
its  foir  proportions,  apparently  free  from  all  disease,  and  the  jiatient  was 
exempt  from  all  the  pains,  to  which,  for  years,  he  had  been  subject. 

The  tumor,  when  drained  of  blood,  weighed  two  and  a  half  ounces, 
was  pronounced  by  all  the  medical  gentlemen  present,  fibro-cartilaginous, 
and  presented,  on  its  superior  face,  numerous  tuberculated  prominences ; 
It  did  not  lead  us  to  suspect  malignancy,  but  rather  to  conclude  that  it 
caused  pain,  by  its  pressure  on  neighboring  nerves,  and  interference  with 
muscular  action. 

The  patient  stated  that  he  had  shown  the  disease  to  surgeons,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  but  had  been  advised  to  avoid  an  operation. 
Not  coinciding  with  such  reputed  opinions,  I  thought  it  proper  to  operate 
as  stated.  To  the  gentlemen,  whose  assistance  was  as  opportune  as  ju- 
dicious, I  would  render  my  thanks,  not  omitting  my  gratitude  to  Him, 
without  whose  aid  we  can  do  nothing.  Benj.  H.  West,  M.D. 

JSantuclcet,  Aug.  Wth,  1845. 
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Essay  on  Compound  and  Complicated  Fractures. — Messrs.  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  of  this  city,  have  published  Dr.  Walker's  Address  before  the 
Medical  Society,  making  a  text  of  45  pages,  followed  by  56  pages  of 
cases  of  compound  and  complicated  fractures.  Cases  1  to  23  are  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  discourse  was  founded.  The  publication  is  now  be- 
fore the  medical  community,  and  those  who  may  wish  more  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  claims  of  the  old  surgeons,  have  the  opportunity.  Dr. 
Walker  exhibits  energy  of  character  and  power  of  discrimination  in  this 
essay,  creditable  to  the  professional  reputation  of  New  England.  He 
neither  underrates  the  skill  of  living  operators,  nor  over-estimates  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  are  dead.  On  the  question  of  immediate  or  deferred 
amputation  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  where  it  is  decided  the  limb 
cannot  be  saved,  Dr.  W.  unhesitatingly  objects  to  the  delay  which  has 
been  recommended  by  some  authors.  A  few  extracts  on  this  point  are 
all  that  we  can  find  room  for  this  week. 

"  All  the  circumstances  of  a  given  case  having  been  duly  considered,  and 
amputation  deemed  indispensable,  this  most  important  question  presents 
itself: — shall  such  operation  be  performed  immediately  after  the  accident, 
or  at  some  future  time?  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Bromfield,  an 
eminent  English  surgeon  of  the  last  century,  says  :  '  As  I  would  not  mis- 
lead in  the  case  of  compound  fractures,  I  therefore  declare  from  expe- 
rience, that  when  things  are  so  circumstanced  that  the  operation  is  una- 
voidable, the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  saving 
the  person's  life.' 
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"  Again,  Wiseman,  a  man  of  great  ability  in  his  profession,  and  who  had 
seen  much  service,  both  in  naval,  army,  and  civil  practice,  says  :  '  But  it 
was  counted  a  great  shame  to  the  chirurgeon,  if  that  operation  was  left  to 
be  done  the  next  day,  when  symptoms  were  upon  the  patient,  and  he  spent 
with  watchings,  &c.  Therefore  you  are  to  consider  well  the  member, 
and  if  you  have  no  probable  hope  of  sanation,  cut  it  off  quickly,  while 
the  soldier  is  heated  and  in  mettle.  But  if  there  be  hopes  of  cure,  pro- 
ceed rationally  to  a  right  and  melhodicid  healing  of  such  wounds.'  " 

"  J.  L.  Petit  speaks  of  the  same  advice  being  given  him  when  a  young 
man  (1693),  by  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  his  day,  whom  he  consulted 
for  a  patient  under  his  care. 

"  Ambrose  Pare  applies  the  same  doctrine  to  the  dilatation  of  gun-shot 
wounds:  and  Le  Dran  announces  his  judgment  in  the  following  words. 
'Whenever,  in  case  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  the  surgeon  foresees  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  amputation,  he  should  do  it  at  once.' 

"  While  such  was  the  opinion  of  these  distinguished  men,  the  French 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  the  year  1754,  proposed  the  following 
question  for  a  medal  :  '  In  what  cases  is  it  necessary  to  perform  ampu- 
tation immediately,  and  in  what  to  defer  it?'  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  Faure,  a  military  surgeon,  for  an  essay  which  maintained  that  amputa- 
tion should  only  be  performed  after  the  subsidence  of  the  first  symptoms, 
and  the  establishment  of  suppuration." 

"Some  time  subsequently,  John  Hunter  and  O'Halloran,  in  England, 
embraced  the  same  views." 

"  When  we  remember  that  Hunter,  in  England,  undoubtedly  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  both  in  military  and  civil  practice,  that  Faure  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  from  the  great  success  which,  he  alleged,  had 
crowned  his  efforts,  that  he  was  honored  by  the  medal  of  the  Academy, 
and  still  more  by  the  approbation,  countenance  and  friendship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  who  constituted  that  learned  body  ;  when  two  such 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  unite  in  recommending  one  course  of 
practice  as  safe  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  us,  that  whenever 
that  course  is  deviated  from,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ensue  ; 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  doctrines  should  exercise  great  influ- 
ence over  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  the  civilized  world.  Such 
has  been  the  case  here;  and  I  believe  I  may  state,  that  the  practice  of 
deferring  amputation,  when  made  necessary  by  casualty,  until  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  first  symptoms,  was  enjoined  upon  the  military  sur- 
geons of  Europe,  and  generally  approved  by  distinguished  men  in  the 
civil  exercise  of  the  art,  from  the  days  of  Faure  to  the  time  when,  in 
France,  Baron  Larrey,  and  in  England,  Dr.  Hennen  and  Mr.  Guthrie, 
established  the  fact  upon  the  fullest  evidence,  that  both  Faure  and 
Hunter  were  in  error,  and  that  where  amputation  is  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  gun-shot  wounds,  and,  1  may  add,  of  other  casualties,  such 
operation  ought  to  be  performed  at  once,  or  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  receipt  of  the  injury ;  that  when  amputation  is  practised  before 
the  access  of  the  consecutive  symptoms,  it  may  be  done  with  but  little 
comparative  danger  ;  that  when  it  is  done  after  the  appearance  of  such 
symptoms,  and  before  suppuration  is  fully  established,  fever  allayed, 
and  the  system  restored,  as  it  were,  from  its  influence,  the  danger  is 
urgent,  and  the  result  usually  disastrous  ;  finally,  that  if  delayed  until  af- 
ter all  these  symptoms  have  given  way,  swelling  subsided  and  suppuration 
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has  been  established,  a  better  chance  of  recovery  may  exist;  but  still, 
this  chance  is  much  less  than  if  the  operation  had  been  done  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  the  injury." 


Shai/ipooins};-  the  Head. — This  is  a  new  operation,  which  the  barbers  of 
Boston  accomplish  with  peculiar  adroitness  and  success.  The  mass  of 
people,  however,  know  nothing  of  the  process,  nor  do  they  correctly  un- 
derstand the  object  in  being  shampooed;  the  art  is,  therefore,  not  pro- 
perly estimated,  nor  the  important  advantages  resulting  from  it  appreciated. 

A  refined  civilization  has  brought  with  it  a  train  of  physical  evils,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  science  to  control  or  subdue.  Our  tight  hats,  warm 
rooms,  closely  fitting  caps,  silk  night  caps  from  which  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter cannot  escape,  by  their  combined  agency,  in  connection  with  other  in- 
fluences not  always  easy  to  define,  bring  otf  the  hair  prematurely  and  turn  it 
gray  sooner  than  personal  vanity  is  willing  to  exhibit  such  evidences  of 
decay.  And  this  is  not  all  ;  the  skin  is  actually  in  a  low  state  of  disease, 
the  effects  of  which  are  recognized  in  the  accumulation  of  dandriff — 
the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  The  bulbs  of  the  hairs  are  inflamed, 
also,  from  the  same  cause,  and  from  year  to  year  the  hair  it  degene 
rates  and  becomes  thinner,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  baldness.  On  all 
that  part  of  the  head  which  the  hat  does  not  cover,  viz.,  the  back  side,  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  on  the  temples,  the  hair  generally  remains  to  extreme 
old  age,  however  much  the  vertex  may  be  denuded.  If  females  wore 
equally  tight  coverings,  their  hair  would  probably  sulTer  very  much  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  their  light,  airy  bonnets  admit  of  ventilation,  and 
hence  a  bald-headed  woman  would  be  a  phenomenon.  Who  ever  saw  a 
bald  Indian  I  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  tribes,  in 
all  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  savage  life — but  a  sparse  head  of  hair 
was  never  noticed.  Atmospheric  exposure  conduces  to  the  luxuriance  of 
the  hair  and  a  healthful  condition  of  the  scalp.  There  is  another  cause 
of  the  falling  off,  or  rather  breaking  off  of  the  hair  in  combing  and  brush- 
ing, not  the  effect  of  disease  at  the  root,  but  the  destructive  burrowing  of 
a  microscopic  insect — a  living,  invisible  moth,  eating  its  way  from  one 
stalk  to  another,  like  the  Hessian  fly  in  a  field  of  wheat. 

Shampooing  is  a  partial  if  not  perfect  remedy  for  two  or  three  of  the 
common  misfortunes  to  which  many  are  incident,  of  ihe  character  here 
enumerated.  Besides,  the  very  art,  of  itself,  is  refreshing,  invigorating, 
and  admirable  in  various  respects,  as  in  headache  and  neuralgic  pains. 
We  hope  the  custom  of  having  the  head  shampooed  will  become  as  gene- 
ral as  that  of  being  shaved,  for  it  equally  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  cleanli- 
ness. Ladies  would  derive  quite  as  much  benefit  from  the  turmoil  the 
barbers  raise  in  the  hair  with  their  odoriferous  soaps  and  well-plied  brushes, 
as  the  rougher  specimens  of  humanity;  and  we  hope  to  see  those  of  them 
who  exert  an  influence  in  society,  giving  the  example  of  their  own  submis- 
sion to  the  plastic  hands  of  the  new  school  of  shampooers. 

But  before  leaving  the  subject,  it  is  essential  that  the  barbers  should  be 
reminded  that  this  operation  might  become  a  source  of  certain  and  largely 
increasing  profit,  by  asking  only  a  reasonable  fee.  A  dollar  is  a  frightful 
price,  that  would  keep  a  whole  city  out  of  the  best  shop  in  Christendom. 
Why  should  they  ask  so  much  for  doing  a  service  not  materially  longer  or 
more  laborious  than  shaving  ?     Only  offer  encouragement  to  the  moving 
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masses  in  these  crowded  streets  to  enjoy  a  luxury,  scarcely  inferior  to  a  bath, 
and  really  very  important  to  the  growth,  firmness  and  healthful  condition 
of  the  hair,  and  the  whole  craft  would  thrive  beyond   all  former  precedent. 


Elementary  Chemistry. — This  is  an  unpretending,  but  decidedly  valua- 
ble treatise,  on  the  elements  of  chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical,  by 
George  Fownes,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  &-C.,  with  numerous  illustrations — enlarged  with  notes  by 
Robert  Bridges,  M.D.,  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. The  work  bears  examination,  and  will  be  found,  it  is  thought, 
capable  of  creating,  or  rather  awakening,  a  new  interest  in  the  subject 
in  those  who  give  heed  to  its  instructions.  Chemistry  lags  sadly  in  most 
of  the  medical  institutions  of  the  country,  and  unless  some  positive  effort 
is  made  to  give  it  a  higher  position  and  a  better  rank,  the  practitioners  of 
physic,  a  few  years  hence,  will  know  even  less  than  at  present.  It  is  use- 
less for  Dr.  Webster,  of  Cambridge,  or  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  to 
prepare  text-books,  and  exert  themselves  to  elevate  the  science  of  chemis- 
try, so  long  as  there  is  so  much  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  faculties 
of  medical  institutions.  Dr.  Bridges  has  a  perfect  idea  of  what  is  needed, 
and  the  preparation  of  this  excellent  guide  should  have  the  countenance 
of  all  public  instructers,  and  especially  those  of  medical  students. 

The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  who  never 
engage  in  any  second-rate  work.  Copies  may  be  found  at  Ticknor  & 
Co.'s,  Boston. 


St.  Louis  Magnet. — Whether  the  new  periodical  commenced  at  St.  Louis, 
with  the  above  name  will  powerfully  attract  gudgeons,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  lamentable  that  any  two  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  like  Messrs. 
McNair  &  Slafter,  the  editors,  are  willing  to  engage  in  such  a  cause  as  that 
of  animal  magnetism.  But  when  they  gravely  discourse  about  the  medical 
effects  of  that  non-existing  agent,  and  glorify  the  names  of  persons  who 
would  not  bear  a  microscopic  examination,  much  less  a  clairvoyant  inspec- 
tion by  one  of  their  own  cheating  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  their 
movements.  For  the  first  time  we  have  ascertained  the  important  fact 
that  "  Dr.  Dodds's  talents  are  so  well  known  in  the  United  States,  that  en- 
comium from  us  [Messrs.  McNair  and  Slafter]  would  be  superfluous." 
Through  this  same  Magnet,  it  is  declared  that  the  "  Columbian  Magnetic 
College  is  located,  for  the  present,  at  No.  42  Billerica  street,  Boston." 
What  an  eligible  place  for  a  public  institution  !  "It  shall  be  the  duty," 
it  is  stated,  of  the  "  Presidents  and  Professors" — Gilbert  and  Dodds  be- 
ing the  first  pair  of  presidents — "  to  grant  diplomas  to  applicants,  who, 
on  examination,  sliall  be  found  qualified,  medically  and  physically,  to  be- 
come public  lecturers  on  this  science,  and  mesmeric  physicians,  so  that 
the  public  may  hereafter  be  guarded  against  imposition."  Save  us  from 
such  abominable  hypocrisy  as  this,  ye  destinies  !  If  the  President  Gil- 
bert here  referred  to,  is  the  Dr.  Gilbert  of  our  acquaintance,  the  sooner 
he  gets  out  of  such  company  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  reputation.  Low 
devices  for  pocketing  money,  based  on  the  credulity  of  a  portion  of  man- 
kind, who  pay  largely  for  being  genteelly  duped,  stick  to  one's  reputation 
through  life,  with  the  tenacity  of  tar  to  a  garment. 
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Eighteen  Cases  of  Intmnittcnt  Fever  treated  with  Salacinc  in  the 
Charitif  Hospital,  IWic  Orleans. — The  object  of  these  observations  is  to 
ascertain  the  virtues  of  salacinc,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  relied  on 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  and  of  gov- 
ernments it  might  happen  that  we  should  be  cut  oiT  from  the  supply  of 
this  valuable  medicine,  which  is  entirely  of  foreign  growth.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  substitute  for  it  at  home. 
By  a  communication  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Washington  "  Union," 
we  are  informed  that  the  British  Government  are  now  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire a  monopoly  of  Peruvian  bark.  If  they  succeed,  the  price  of  qui- 
nine will  probably  be  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  this,  we  learn  that 
the  United  Stateii  Army  Medical  Service  has  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive trial  of  silacine,  the  active  principle  of  the  willow  bark.  We 
have  thou:^ht  that  the  fine  opportunities  presented  by  this  large  Hospital 
should  not  be  neglected  in  this  investigation.  Dr.  Fenner  has  now  tried 
the  salaciiie  in  eighteen  cases,  but  deems  the  number  quite  too  small  to 
justify  a  report.  So  far  it  appears  greatly  inferior  to  quinine.  Its  virtues 
are  somewhat  enhanced  by  combination  with  piperine.  As  the  article 
has  been  very  little  used  within  the  last  (ew  years,  the  quality  may  not  be 
first  rate.  It  is  now  dearer  than  quinine,  on  account  of  the  larger  doses 
required,  but  if  it  be  found  to  answer  as  well  in  any  dose,  it  can  be  made 
cheap,  as  the  supply  of  willow  bark  in  our  country  is  inexhaustible.  A 
report  will  be  made  at  a  future  time. — New  Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

The  Office  of  Coroner. — Does  it  not  seem  strange,  that  the  custom  so 
generally  prevails  throughout  the  country,  of  appointing  gentlemen  to  the 
office  of  coroner,  who,  although  otherwise  qualified,  are  not  medical  men  ? 
It  seems  to  us,  that,  could  the  public  duly  appreciate  the  functions  of  the 
•coroner,  and  how  often  the  life  of  the  criminal  depends  upon  the  investi- 
gations of  that  officer,  as  well  as  the  due  administration  of  justice,  none 
other  than  the  most  thoroughly-educated  and  practical  medical  man  would 
ever  be  selected  to  attend  to  its  duties.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the 
most  interesting,  intricate,  and  important  questions,  often  involving  cha- 
racter and  life,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  examinations,  exertions  and 
decision  of  men  totally  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  those  ques- 
tions. This  great  public  evil  has,  for  years,  existed  in  our  city,  and  calls 
loudly  for  the  profession  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. — Missouri  Med.  Journal. 


Starving  to  Death. — Mr.  Headland  detailed  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman,  20  years  of  age, 
usually  in  good  health,  having  complained  of  a  "  feverish  cold,"  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  following  his  usual  employment,  that 
of  a  solicitor,  was  advised  to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  support  and  live 
merely  upon  water.  He  acted  on  this  advice,  and  for  eleven  days  tasted 
tio  kind  of  food,  with  the  exception  of  a  teaspoonful  of  beef-tea  on  the 
tenth  day.  He  sunk  on  the  twelfth  day,  having  for  a  few  days  before 
been  atTected  with  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  death.  Dr.  Roots  and  Mr.  Headland  were  called  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  emaciated  in  the  last  degree.  There  was  no  symptom  what- 
ever of  fever ;  pulse  80 ;  tongue  clean.  It  was  attempted  to  introduce 
nourishment  very  carefully,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  patient  sunk. 
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He  had  complained  during  the  last  few  days  of  extreme  hunger  and  weak- 
ness. On  examination  after  death,  the  only  fat  was  found  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  The  linea  transversalis  of  the  recti  abdominis  could  be 
seen  through  the  skin.  The  brain  was  remarkably  hard,  and  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  contained  quiescent  tubercles  ;  the 
intestines  were  shrivelled,  and  in  part  ulcerated  ;  the  gall-bladder  distend- 
ed, and  the  parts  surrounding  it  tinged  with  its  contents ;  the  muscles 
were  of  a  bright-red  color.  The  case  was  considered  important  by  the 
author,  as  illustrative  of  the  morbid  cftects  of  starvation,  for  such  he  consid- 
ered it  to  be.  He  attributed  the  post-mortem  appearances  to  this  cause. 
He  referred  to  the  contradictory  statements  of  authors  respecting  the  brain 
in  cases  of  starvation ;  for  whilst  some  had  recorded  this  organ  to  be 
gorged,  others  had  described  it  as  full.  The  gall-bladder  had  been  inva- 
riably found  distended. — London  Lmuct. 

Dysentery. — We  have  had  within  the  last  two  weeks  several  cases  of 
this  disease.  In  the  first  case,  there  were  constant  characteristic  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  with  considerable  tenesmus.  The  attending  fe- 
ver vvas  what  is  generally  termed  typhoid.  Indeed  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  typhoid  fever  (dothicn  ejiterite),  with  the  addition  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum.  Dr.  Pope  has  recently 
examined  post-jnortem  some  quite  similar  cases,  and  reports  disease  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer.  One  patient  died  under  the  ordinary  anti-dysenteric 
treatment ;  that  is,  a  few  grains  of  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  g  ven 
according  to  the  number  of  the  dejections ;  astringents  ;  blisters  to  the 
abdomen,  and  gum  water.  A  post-inorteyn  was  not  obtained,  which  is  to 
be  regretted. 

In  two  similar  cases  a  different  course  has  been  pursued.  The  abdo- 
men has  been  blistered  and  gum  water  given,  but  not  the  calomel,  opiates 
and  astringents,  except  so  far  as  the  following  preparation  is  opiate  and 
astringent  :  R.  Sulphat.  quinia,  gr.  x. ;  acid,  sulph.  fort.  dr.  i. ;  tinct. 
opii.,  dr.  jss.  ;  aquae  purae,  oz., — M.,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  full  or 
more  of  water  as  often  as  the  bowels  act. 

This  has  been  the  only  medicine  given,  and  the  patients  on  this  morn- 
ing, June  17,  after  having  taken  it  during  four  days,  are  evidently  con- 
valescent.— St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 

Married,— In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Francis  A.  Willard,  M.D.,  to  Miss 
Susan  L.  Delano,  both  of  Boston. 

Died,— At  Chelmsford,  night  of  9th  inst.,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Dr.  Paul  Kit- 
tredge.  He  had  been  in  Lowell  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  and  at  11  was  a 
corpse.— In  Kensington,  N.  H.,  10  inst.,  Dr.  Joseph  Otis  Osgood,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  in  the  class  of  1804,  aged  G3. — At  Sunbury,  Delaware  Co., 
Ohio,  August  1st,  Edward  Rowland,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Windsor,  Ct. ;  he  graduat- 
ed at  Amherst  College,  pursued  his  professional  studies  at  New  Haven,  was  after- 
wards employed  as  assistant  physician  in  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  practised  medicine  at  East  Hartford,  Ct,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1840. 

Number  of  deaths  in  Boston, for  the  weekending  Aug.  16,62.— Males,  37;  Females,  25.  Stillboni,3. 

Of  consumpiion,  9— disease  nf  the  bowels,  13— cholera  morhns,  3 — inflammation  of  the  bowels> 
2— typhus  fever,  3— inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1- dropsy  on  the  brain,  2 — infantile,  6 — dysenteryj 
1 — disease  of  the  liver,  1— cliolera  infantum,  8— teething,  2— abscess,  1— diarrhcea,  1— dropsy,  1— 
lung  fever,  1 — inortiflcalion,  1 — croup,  1 — marasmus,  1 — smallpox,  1 — old  age,  1 — apoplexy,  1 — accU 
dental,   J. 

Under  5  years,  33— between  5  and  20  years,  6— between  20  and  60  years,  16— over  CO  years,  2. 
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Case  of  Extensive  Injlummcdion  of  the  synovial  memhranc  of  the  Knee- 
joint  terminating  in  suppuration,  toithout  inducing  ulceration  of  either  the 
hard  or  soft  textures  of  the  Joint.  By  Samuel  Tyler,  M.D. — I  was 
called  on  the  29th  of  October,  1844,  to  visit  a  patient  15  years  of  age, 
laboring,  as  it  was  then  supposed,  under  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
knee-joint.  Upon  itHjuiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  I  learned  that  some 
six  months  previous  the  patient  had  given  the  limb  a  severe  twist,  whilst 
running  over  rutty,  uneven  ground.  Finding  the  joint  excessively  swoll- 
en, the  leg  so  contracted  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  place  the 
foot  upon  the  ground  by  force,  I  proceeded  to  treat  the  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Commenci  rj  with  the  application  of  a  blister  which 
surrounded  the  joint,  which  \.as  afterwards  kept  discharging  by  the  use 
of  warm  poultices,  I  gave  c.i  each  alternate  day  the  favorite  purgative  of 
Dr.  Physick,  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  doses  sufficient  to  procure  free 
evacuations. 

Under  this  treatment  the  general  system  improved  somewhat,  but  the 
joint  continued  to  swell,  when  on  the  16th  of  November  I  made  a  free  in- 
cision upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  evacuating  at  least  one  quart  of  pus. 
A  continual  discharge  was  kept  up  from  this  opening  until  the  '29th  of 
December,  when  I  made  use  of  "  Chase's  apparatus  "  to  overcome  the  con- 
traction of  the  limb,  which  was  perfectly  effected  in  less  than  three  weeks' 
time,  leaving  the  patient  with  a  limb  perfectly  straight,  and  entire  mobility 
of  the  joint. 

I  consider  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  case  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that 
where  there  should  be  so  excessive  and  long  continued  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  it  should  terminate  without  inducing  ulcera- 
tion of  either  of  the  soft  or  hard  textures  of  the  joint. — American  Journal 
of  Med.  Science. 


Phthisis,  Influence  of  E?nployment  on. — From  an  elaborate  and  valua- 
ble paper  by  Dr.  Guy  on  the  influence  of  employment  in  the  production 
of  phthisis,  the  most  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are :  that  the 
ratio  of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  to  those  of  all  other  diseases  is  high- 
est, both  in  the  male  and  female  sex,  among  those  following  in-door  em- 
ployments, and  in  the  case  of  men,  varies  inversely  with  the  amount  of 
exertion,  being  highest  where  there  is  least  exertion.  Neither  a  con- 
strained posture,  nor  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  nor  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, appears  to  have  any  marked  influence  in  inducing  consumption. 
The  ratio  of  pulmonary  plithisis  to  all  other  diseases  is  highest  among 
men  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  dust,  and  high  among  the  intemperate. 
The  age  at  which  the  disease  occurs  is  early  in  proportion  as  the  occupa- 
tion is  such  as  to  present  a  high  ratio  of  cases.  The  practical  inference 
deducible  from  these  observations  is,  that  the  predisposed  to  phthisis 
should  choose  out-door  occupations,  and  among  in-door  employments,  those 
entailing  most  exercise,  and  that  they  of  all  others  should  avoid  intempe- 
rance and  the  inhalation  of  dust.  Dr.  Jackson  (New  England  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  July,  1842),  however,  in  his  analysis 
of  G04  dissections  of  persons  dying  of  all  diseases,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  in  Boston  (U.S.),  says  that  intemperance  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  develop  phthisis,  and  that  t)f  35  drunkards,  20  presented  no 
trace  of  tubercle. — J.  11.  Bennett,  f/t  British  and  For.  Med.  Review, 
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[Continued  from  page  57.1 

The  remaining  species  of  apparatus  for  fractured  thigh,  of  which  we 
have  still  to  give  the  history,  are  both  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  en- 
case the  limb  in  a  firm  and  unyielding  covering,  v^'hich  shall  maintain  its 
influence  unaltered  by  those  circumstances  which  usually  affect  and  im- 
pair other  arrangements  of  bandages  and  splints. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  "  immovable  apparatus,"  a  name  which  brings 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  every  man  of  true  professional  pride  when  he 
looks  back  to  its  history,  and  remembers  the  unphilosophical  rage  for  its 
use  so  lately  prevalent,  and  sees  its  present  undeserved  neglect.  Nine 
years  have  elapsed  since  Seutin  fully  and  methodically  developed  his 
plan.  After  that  came  about  four  years  of  wonderful  cures  ;  then  for 
three  years  the  journals  teemed  with  cases  of  sphacelation — whole  limbs 
dropping  off  from  the  use  of  the  immovable  apparatus.  For  the  last 
two  years  it  has  scarcely  been  mentioned,  and  the  surgeon  of  one  of  our 
large  Southern  hospitals  lately  told  me  that  they  rather  prided  themselves 
that  tenotomy  had  never  been  performed  or  Seutin's  apparatus  applied  in 
the  institution  to  which  he  was  attached. 

By  mere  accident,  whilst  looking  through  an  old  volume  entitled  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Observations,  published  in  London  in  1792,  we  came 
across  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Carter,  in  which  he  smeared 
an  eighteen-tailed  bandage  with  the  white  of  an  egg  in  treating  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  immovable  appa- 
ratus on  record  ;  but  here  it  dropped  until  Larrey  next  took  up  the  idea, 
which  Seutin  improved  upon,  until  in  1836  the  latter  arrived  at  "  the  \m- 
movable  apparatus." 

Between  the  methods  of  Larrey  and  Seutin  the  differences  are  not 
great,  and  may  be  easily  characterized.  Larrey  used  a  mixture  of  cam- 
phorated spirit,  saturnine  lotion  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  for  his  "  liquid 
agglutinative."  Seutin  uses  starch,  for  which  some  of  the  more  nice 
substitute  dextrine.  Larrey  used  the  agglutinative  liquid  rather  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  system  of  splints  and  bandages  ;  whilst  with  Sentin's  dress- 
ing, as  with  Beau  Brummel's  cravat,  "  starch  is  the  man."  Larrey 
used  straw  for  splints  and  junk  bags  ;  Seutin  pasteboard,  and  linen  com- 
presses. Both  have  the  same  object — to  encase  the  limb  in  a  stiff  un- 
yielding cover,  but  they  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  propriety  and 
influence  of  this.     Larrey  praises  the  economy  of  time  and  material  in 
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this  dressing,  and  the  peculiar  facihty  it  ofFers  for  transporting  the  patient ; 
advantages  much  esteemed  by  an  old  "  militairc."  Where  an  external 
wound  exists,  so  far  from  its  being  a  contra-indication  to  its  use,  it  rather 
recommends  it,  "for  the  effused  pus  will  solidify  the  bandage " !  "It 
soaks  into  the  dressings,  and  when  hard  exerts  a  favorable  pressure  upon 
the  wound,  stopping  the  secretion,  and  also  arresting  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  swelling  of  the  periosteum."  But  we  must  say  we  do  not  under- 
stand these  views. 

Seutin  is  much  more  tliscriminating,  and  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for  November,  1842,  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  remarks  during  a  visit  to  Stevens's  Hospital  of  that 
city.  He  complains  of  being  much  misunderstood  as  to  his  esti- 
mate of  the  efficacy  of  the  inimovable  apparatus — and  that  there 
is  generally  a  great  want  of  care  in  applying  it — omitting  the  use  of 
compresses  and  other  protections  against  chafing,  as  fully  necessary  with 
it  as  with  other  bandages  and  splints.  He  thus  advises  how  to  apply 
it.  "  First  apply  a  calico  roller,  moderately  firm  but  without  starch. 
After  it  is  applied  smear  its  outer  surface  with  starch,  and  place  pledgets 
of  lint  where  pressure  is  to  be  avoided.  If  necessary,  splints  are  to  be 
arranged  before  another  layer  is  put  on,  and  this  being  done,  they  are  to 
be  surrounded  with  two  or  three  other  layers  thoroughly  starched.  If  a 
suppurating  wound  exists,  it  must  be  kept  uncovered.  Com])ression 
ought  to  stop  at  a  gentle  methodical  pressure  sufficient  to  moderate  the 
afflux  of  blood,  but  not  to  stop  it,  as  has  been  supposed  by  many,  who 
thought  in  this  way  to  prevent  inflammation.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  starch  the  folds  over  joints  or  bony  prominences,  for  fear  of  excoria- 
tion." Pasteboard,  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness,  is  the  material  pre- 
ferred by  Sentin  for  splints.  After  the  affair  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  to  be  slit 
down  its  whole  length  in  front,  and  it  can  then  be  opened  and  the  limb 
inspected,  while  its  own  elasticity  or  a  few  tapes  will  keep  it  closed. 
Seutin  invented  a  particular  kind  of  stiff-bladed  shears  for  slitting  these 
bandages,  but  we  have  used  with  all  convenience  a  grooved  director, 
upon  which  we  cut  with  a  common  large-bladed  penknife — preferring 
that  blade  called  the  "  ^V'^harncliffe,"  which  has  a  thick,  strong  back  ; 
and  the  old-fashioned  director,  which  has  a  handle  at  right  angles  to  the 
groove. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  "  immovable  apparatus,"  as  before,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  de- 
tail, and  at  the  same  time  not  omitting  whatever  would  elucidate  the 
principles  involved. 

The  other  apparatus  having  the  same  end  as  the  last — the  encasing  of 
the  limb  in  a  firm  and  unyielding  covering — is  the  plaster  splint.  This 
idea  of  using  some  quickly  concretible  substance  originated  among  the 
Arabs  of  North  Africa,  and  was  first  transmitted  (we  believe)  to  Europe 
by  the  English  Consul  at  Bassora.  It  was  soon  adopted  by  several 
European  surgeons,  amongst  whom  Dieffenbach  may  be  named.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  to  find  the  substance  most  proper,  and  gene- 
rally plaster  of  Paris  has  been  adopted.     This  is   mixed  with    water  to 
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the  consistence  of  cream  and  paid  over  t!ie  linib — first  thinly,  and  thrn 
adding  to  the  thickness  sufficiently  to  ensure  strength,  but  not  enough  to 
unduly  increase  the  weight  of  the  covering.  The  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  its  application  are — when  there  are  external  wounds  they  are  to 
be  left  uncovered  ;  extension  must  be  made  very  carefully  during  the 
application  and  until  the  [)laster  has  set ;  it  must  only  be  applied  when 
the  swelling  has  subsided  ;  and  lastly,  the  finest  plaster  should  be  used, 
as  that  is  the  lightest  and  strongest. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  add  a  notice  of  a  suggestion  lately  made, 
not  involving  principles  but  merely  material.  Mr.  Shee  advises  making 
tablets,  by  evenly  spreading  a  hot  mixture  of  whiting  and  glue  to  the  thick- 
ness of  from  an  eighth  to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  upon  linen  cloth, 
and  covering  it  with  another  cloth.  This  when  cold  is  hard,  but  may  be 
softened  by  passing  a  wet  sponge  over  it,  and  in  that  condition  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  limb.  We  have  tried  this  carefully,  and  find  that  it  does 
not  adapt  itself  readily,  and  is  weak  and  heavy  compared  with  its  bulk. 

THK    TREATMENT    OF    FRACTURES    OF    THE    THIGH. 

Preliminary  Treatment. — We  will  assume  that  an  injury  has  been 
received.  If  we  are  on  the  spot  we  may  be  called  upon  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  house.  This  requires  some  care  and 
attention. 

For  transporting  patients  there  have  been  many  machines  devised,  and 
if  one  were  kept  at  each  corner  of  the  street  we  would  probably  send 
for  it.  y\s  it  is,  we  should  have  to  look  around  for  what  would  answer 
best  of  things  at  hand.  Of  these  there  are  many  from  which  our  choice 
would  be  much  affected  by  the  individual  article — sofas,  couches,  small 
bedsteads,  hand  barrows,  doors,  window  sliutters  and  large  arm  chairs. 
If  the  body  of  the  femur  is  broken,  the  patient  must  be  extended  ;  if 
the  neck,  a  large  arm  chair  ivith  a  deep  seat  will  serve  us.  Whatever 
he  is  placed  upon  should  be  well  protected  (if  not  already  so)  by  mat- 
trasses,  and  the  limb  itself  carefully  supported  by  pillows,  or  old  gar- 
ments, or  by  straw,  grass  or  leaves,  if  the  accident  has  happened  in  the 
fields.  If  a  chair  is  used,  lash  to  the  seat  two  poles  passing  under  it, 
which  will  enable  two  persons  to  carry  it  with  great  convenience  and 
steadiness,  whilst  a  third  walks  by  the  chair  to  assist  and  comfort  the 
patient.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  alone  as  regards  his  clothing.  Do 
not  strip  him  to  pry  unnecessarily  into  the  nature  of  the  injury,  for 
nothing  can  be  done  to  benefit  him  until  he  is  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

Suppose  him  now  within  doors.  We  want  as  large,  comfortable  and 
cheerful  a  room  as  we  can  obtain  for  him.  There  is  none  below.  Hovv- 
can  we  get  him  up  stairs  ?  He  would  slip  off  of  the  door  or  couch  at 
the  inclination  they  would  have  to  be  carried  at,  and  they  might  not  be 
able  to  pass  the  turns  in  the  staircase.  In  this  case  let  a  person  stand 
each  side  of  the  patient,  facing  him.  The  one  on  his  right  side  puts  his 
right  arm  around  the  patient's  chest ;  the  one  on  his  left  side  his  left  arm, 
whilst  the  patient  places   his  hands  upon  the  outer  shoulders  of  his  sup- 
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porters,  who  thus  each  have  one  arm  unoccupied  with  which  they  can 
hold  the  rail  or  otherwisL'  assist  themselves.  Anoilier  assistant  supports 
the  pelvis  (not  the  thiarh),  and  a  fourth  takes  charge  of  the  lower  limbs. 
Thus  the  weight  ofiii-j  patient  is  well  divided  ;  he  is  not  in  a  constrained 
position  or  liable  to  jolts  or  jars. 

If  the  staircase  is  narrow  and  assistants  have  not  room  each  side  of  the 
patient,  either  place  him  directly  upon  the  back  of  a  very  strong  man 
who  must  creep  up  on  "  all  fours,"  keeping  his  back  very  straight  whilst 
another  supports  the  lower  limbs  and  steadies  the  patient,  or  he  must  clasp 
one  around  the  neck,  whilst  a  second  supports  th(^  hip  and  a  third  the 
legs.  It  may  be  called  an  absurd  supererogation  that  we  should  thus  par- 
ticularize, but  we  have  seen  as  much  i)ain  caused  and  as  much  injury 
done  to  the  patient  in  his  progress  from  the  ii'ont  door  to  the  chamber,  as 
by  the  original  accident. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  others  are  slowly  removing  him.  we  must  pre- 
pare for  his  coming,  so  that  no  unnecessary  delay  may  take  place  when 
lie  has  arrived.  Preparations  should  be  made  for  obtaining  a  ))roper 
temperature  in  the  room.  The  bedstead  upon  which  he  is  to  be  placed 
should  be  tolerably  wide.  Not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  reaching  to  the 
middle  from  either  side  when  we  wish  to  attend  to  the  dressings — nor  so 
narrow  as  to  prevent  the  patient  changing  the  position  of  the  other  limb  or 
puttino  it  into  a  cool  place.  No  one  who  has  had  the  sad  experience  of 
being  confined  upon  his  back  during  the  month  of  August  would  value 
hghtly  the  last  privilege. 

He  should  lie  upon  a  mattrass — the  newer  and  freer  from  hard  spots  and 
depressions,  the  better.  Upon  this  a  sheet  is  to  be  laid,  over  which  a 
warming  pan  or  bottle  or  pan  of  hot  water  must  be  frequently  passed  be- 
fore putting  the  patient  upon  it.  Make  up  the  bed  then  as  usual,  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  clothing,  and  having  done  so,  begin  at  the  side 
upon  which  the  patient  is  to  lie  (he  must  lie  with  the  injured  limb  near- 
est the  edge  of  the  bed),  and  roll  up  evenly  and  in  a  long  roll  from  the 
liead  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  all  the  clothing  except  the  under  sheet,  leav- 
ing it  thus  rolled  up  at  the  distant  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  when  the  pa- 
tient is  properly  adjusted  it  can  readily  be  unrolled  again  and  brought 
over  him. 

We  feel  it  here  necessary  to  again  apologize  for  our  particularity,  but 
we  hav^e  seen  a  patient  scarce  recovered  from  the  collapse  into  which  the 
injury  had  thrown  him,  placed  upon  a  cold  bed,  in  a  chilly  room,  and 
then  fanned  by  the  flirting  of  a  large  sheet  "  a  la  chambennaid,^'  and  of 
two  blankets  and  a  coverlet,  each  in  turn  sending  a  fresh  chill  through 
iiis  already  shivering  limbs,  whilst  a  surgeon  stood  by  to  whose  surgical 
erudition  and  skill  it  would  be  but  our  duly  to  bow  most  submissively, 
but  who  had  forgotten  the  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  and  his  charge 
aI)out    "  td  erothenJ' 

Lastly,  whilst  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  that  is  between  the  chamber 
door  and  the  bedstead,  his  clothing  should  be  taken  oft'.  He  could  not 
spare  it  sooner,  and  we  do  not  wisli  it  to  soil  the  bed.  About  this  we 
shall  only  say  that  undressing  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  if  care  is  taken, 
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may  be  done  wilbout  pain  to  tlie  patient  and  without  lipping  or  tearing 
a  single  article  of  dress  ;  even  the  boots  of  the  injured  Tunb  may  be 
drawn  off  if  an  assistant  will  first  grasp  the  leg  firmly  just  below  the  knee. 

Mechanical  Treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  Evtremity  of  the  Femur. — If  the  body 
of  the  femur  is  broken  our  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  but  if  the  in- 
jury has  been  received  at  either  end  we  may  have  some  doubts  as 
to  its  precise  nature.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  disqui- 
sition upon  diagnosis,  but  as  the  means  sometimes  used  to  obtain  informa- 
tion may  affect  our  mode  of  treatment  and  the  result  to  the  patient,  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  w^orcls  upon  this  point.  The  injuries  with  which  in- 
tercapsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  confounded,  are 
severe  contusions,  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity.  Besides  several  others,  the  most  marked  diagnostic  signs  are,  po- 
sition of  the  limb,  shortening,  crepitus,  and 
those  furnished  by  rotation.  It  is  now  well 
established  that  the  toe  may  be  turned  in. 
This  Pare  first  mentions,  and  Sabatier  tries  to 
explain  away  his  meaning,  but  Petit  (J.  L.) 
also  mentions  it;  and  to  remove  all  doubt,  in 
forty-two  cases  of  this  injury  reported  by 
Robert  VVm.  Smith  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for 
Sept.,  1810,  it  existed  in  two.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unreasonable.  Let  the  line  A  B  (fig.  I)  re- 
present the  neck  of  the  femur  as  we  look  down 
upon  it  perpendicularly  from  above.  A  die 
head,  B  the  trochanter,  C  B  the  direction  of 
the  traction  of  the  glutei  and  other  cvcrtors  of 
the  toes,  D  the  foot.  If  A  B  is  broken,  B  will 
be  approximated  to  C  by  the  traction  of  theJL 
muscles  as  in  fig.  2.  but  the  same  violence 
that    produces   the   fracture    may   throw    the 

broken  end  behind  the  line  of  traction,  and  then  the  approximation  of  B 
to  C  will  invert  the  toe  as  in  fig.  3. 

The  shortening  sometimes  does  not  exist,  and  when  it  does  it  may  be 
the  symptom  of  an  injury  comparatively  little  known — fracture  of  the  edge 
of  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Crepitus  is  generally  present,  though  Boyer  says  he 
never  could  produce  it ;  but  it  will  also  exist  with  the  last-mentioned  in- 
jury. Our  most  unequivocal  sign  is  that  furnished  by  placing  one  hand 
on  the  trochanter  and  rotating  the  limb.  If  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  is  still  the  radius  upon  which  the  trochanter  revolves,  it  will  of 
course  pass  through  the  arc  of  a  larger  circle  than  if  it  is  broken  and  but 
a  part  of  it  forms  that  radius.  But  even  this  requires  tact,  for  in  fracture 
of  the  cotyloid  cavity  the  trochanter  is  not  prominent,  and  may  appear 
not  to  revolve  through  so  large  a  circle  as  it  ought. 

But,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  diagnosis,  we  only  wish  to  insist  upon  the  point  that  the  .surgeon 
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is  not  to  extend  and  let  go  the  limb — to  raise  it  and  lower  it,  or  rotate  it, 
except  very  gently,  for  these  motions  would  give  no  wholly  unequivocal 
sign,  but  might  do  such  mischief  as  would  greatly  lessen  our  chance  of 
making  a  good  cure — md  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

If  but  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament  are  torn,  tlie  remain- 
ing part  of  the  neck  ;ind  of  course  the  limb  is  held  in  its  place  against 
the  action  of  the  j)c)\vprful  muscles  drawing  it  up.  But  if  the  violence 
has  already  ruptured  the  whole  ligament,  or  if  after  its  having  ruptured 
part  we  subject  the  limb  to  sucli  motion  as  will  rupture  the  remaining 
fibres,  we  do  an  irreparable  mischief,  giving  our  patient  a  limb  three  or 
four  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  instead  of  only  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half. 

Having  ascertained  that  it  is  an  intercapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  what  treatment  should  we  adopt  ?  Fii'st  let  us  see  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  accomplish. 

The  question  which  has  engaged  in  controversy  the  greatest  of  our 
profession,  as  to  whether  a  bony  union  ever  takes  place,  has  been  decided 
in  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  cases  (a  proportion  which  as  yet,  from  tl)e  small  number  of 
cases  recorded,  cannot  be  accurately  determined)  tiius  unite.  Shall  we 
then  attempt  to  produce  a  cure,  or  only  assist  nature  in  palliating  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  for  each  aim  will  require  a  different  treatment  ?  In 
the  former  case  our  measures  will  be  much  more  rigid  and  irksome  than 
in  the  latter,  and  considering  the  age  of  the  patients  generally  subject 
to  this  lesion,  how  much  we  should  subject  them  to  becomes  a  question 
of  importance.      We  will  answer  these  questions  dogmatically  thus. 

If  the  patient  is  old — over  60 — it  is  true  you  may  produce  a  bony 
union,*  but  the  chance  is  so  small  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  resort  to  the 
means  necessary  to  effect  it.  If  he  is  over  4.5  but  under  60,  you  must 
carefully  exercise  your  judgment  as  to  his  general  health  and  powers  of 
endurance.  If  he  is  younger  than  45,  and  no  confirmed  diathesisf  for- 
bids, try  by  all  means  to  obtain  a  bony  union. 

Whei'e  bony  union  is  not  attempted,  the  treatment  advised  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  decidedly  the  best.  One  pillow  is  placed  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  limb,  and  another,  sufficient  to  flex  the  knee  to  an 
agreeable  degree,  is  put  under  that  joint  crosswise.  When  all  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  subsided,  let  the  patient  be  transferred  during  the  day 
time  to  a  lounge  chair — one  with  the  back  at  a  great  inclination,  in  order 
not  to  flex  the  thigh  too  much  upon  the  pelvis.  When  all  lenderness  is 
gone,  let  the  patient  have  crutches  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  is  com- 
fortable. At  the  end  of  about  two  months  a  cane  can  be  substituted  for 
crutches.  Where  the  limb  is  much  shortened,  the  shoe  worn  upon  the 
foot  of  that  side  must  have  a  thicker  sole  than  the  other. 

If  we  decide  to  make  an  effort  for  bony  union,  Desault's  splint  as 
modified  by  Dr.  Flagg  is  to  be  used,    with  the  addition  of  a  bandage 


*  One  case  is  given  in  which  Ihe  patient  was  69  years  old. 
t  Cancerous,  for  instHiice. 
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around  the  thigh  and  pelvis  over  (not  above)  the  trochanter.  This 
bandage  shoidd  be  made  of  one  thickness  of  strong  linen,  three 
inches'vvide  and  lacing  with  eyelet  holes  in  front.  A  duplicate  should 
be  provided  to  replace  it  whilst  being  washed,  when  soiled  by  the 
excrements. 

We  prefer  the  straight  extension  to  that  of  the  inclined  plane  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  because  it  is  in  more  direct  antagonism  to  the  force  we 
contend  with.  It  is  true  that  the  inclined  plane  somewhat  relaxes  the 
psoas,  iliacus  internus,  and  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  thigh, 
but  it  leaves  the  gltei,  gemelli  and  obturators  unprovided  for,  and  these  it 
must  be  recollected  are  very  strong,  and,  when  the  limb  is  flexed,  act  to 
great  advantage — fully  enough  so  to  counteract  the  partial^  weight  of  the 
hips  which  would  then  be  the  only  counter- 
extending  force.  As,  however,  the  ex- 
tended position  is  very  irksome,  as  soon 
as  we  can  safely  do  it — say  in  twenty 
days — we  would  replace  the  splints  first 
used,  by  those  of  Dr.  Rowe  or  some  after 
that  type  (selecting,  as  common  sense  p  ~^^' 
would  dictate,  the  simplest  and  lightest),  i^  ,1 1 
but  still  keep  the  patient  in  bed  and  sus-  ^  ^- 
pend  the  limb.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  ^  ^=2. 
passive  motion  must  be  given  to  the  joint,  ^-^| 
and  in  two  more  the  patient  may  sit  up  =  p:?"| 
in  a  chair  with  the  limb  still  suspended,  ^&  V 
or  may  walk  with  crutches,  letting  the  sT^.  ^ 
limb  hang,  but  not  bearing  upon  it.  In  3F  |^ 
ten  weeks,  exercise  may  be  very  care-  1^^^^ 
fully  and  gradually  commenced.  The  pe-  s'  I  n. 
riods  we  mention  may  seem  long,  but  the  ■^  "S.  :-■ 
low  condition  of  vitality  of  the  part  requires  g  S  ^ 
a  greater  length  of  time  for  reparation,  Z  Z  '^ 
and  in  this  particular  accident  we  would  §  —  2 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  confining  our  pa-  S  §  £. 
tient  too  long,  than  subject  him  to  any  p  = 
risk  of  repeating  the  injury  and  making  its  a 

consequences  irremediable.  I 

In  extra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck,  I* 

we  must  in   all   cases  attempt  to  obtain  ■^ 

bony  union  ;  and  with    this  view,  as  the  g 

conditions  affecting  our  choice  of  splints 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last,  our  treatment 
would  be  the  same,  shortening  the  periods 
mentioned  one  fifth. 

In    fractures   of  the    neck   complicat- 
ed  with    fracture    of   the   trochanter,  or 
with  the  impaction   of  the  superior  fragment, 
graver  injury  than  in   the  two  last.     Violence  causing  either  of  these 


we  have  a   very  much 
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conditions  would  of  conrse  produce  great  local  trouble,  and  for  tliis  we 
must  provide  in  our  treatment. 

We  would  still  adhere  to  Desault's  modified  splint,  with  this  addi- 
tional modification.  During  the  first  four  days,  whilst  for  evident  reasons 
it  would  be  unadvisable  to  apply  any  splint,  let  a  blacksmith  niake  out 
of  a  1-4  inch  steel  rod  an  ellipse  7  inches  long  and  4  broad,  having  two 
two  projections  at  each  end  about  4  inches  long  and  2i  apart  (fi^.  4). 
These  projections  must  be  flattened  and  perforated  with  holes  to  receive 
the  screws  that  are  to  fasten  the  ellipse  to  the  wooden  part  of  the  splint. 
The  object  of  this  ellipse  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  part  of  the 
wooden  splint  which  would  lie  against  the  trochanter  and  neighboring  in- 
jured soft  parts.  To  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  it  aie  to  be  attached 
by  the  projections,  enough  wood  of  the  usual  thickness  and  width  to  eke 
out  thp  proper  length  of  the  splint.  We  can  thus,  without  removing  the 
splint,  get  readily  to  the  injured  part  what  leeches,  fomentations,  &ic.,  may 
be  necessary.  As  a  precaution  against  the  metal  bearing  in  the  slightest 
against  the  soft  parts,  the  ellipse  may  be  curved  upon  itself  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  whilst  Fig.  5. 

the  wooden  splints 
where  they  join  it 
must  be  well  pro- 
tected     by     com-  feame  reference  as  in  the  last  figure. 
presses.   As  in  the 

previous  cases,  as  soon  as  is  admissible  (a  period  for  which,  in  an  injury 
like  this,  there  can  be  no  general  rule),  this  extension  apparatus  must  be 
replaced  by  a  demi-flexed  suspended  splint. 

The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  trochanter  is  difficult,  and  they  are 
equally  difficult  to  treat.  The  fragment  w^e  have  to  act  upon  is  very 
small,  and  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  muscle  further  increased  by  tumefaction. 
No  definite  rules  are  given  by  writers  for  treatment  of  this  injury,  and 
our  own  experience  tells  us  nothing.  The  evident  course  is  to  bring 
down  the  trochanter,  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  confine  it  by  a  proper  distribution  of  compresses  and  rollers.  No 
case  is  recorded  where  a  perfect  cure  was  efl^ected,  though  the  efliciency 
of  limbs  subjected  to  this  injury  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
lessened. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MERCURY  AS  A  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

By  Daniel  Holt,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
[Communicated  lor  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal.l 

Thk  remarks  which  were  made  in  regard  to  arsenic,  in  a  late  No. 
of  this  Journal,  will  to  some  extent  apply  to  mercury,  and  are  perhaps 
equally  important,  as  this  is  an  article  in  almost  universal  use  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  same  time  is  one  which  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  against 
which  there  has  ever  existed  a  prejudice  both  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion.    Every  powerful  agent,  capable  of  doing  much  good  when  properly 
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used,  is  equally  liable  to  do  immense  injury  when  inordinately  administer- 
ed, or  in  cases  to  which  it  is  not  appropriate.  Still  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  condemnation  ;  but  should  rather  excite  the  conscientious 
and  enlightened  physician,  better  to  discriminate  in  its  application  to  dis- 
ease. Tlie  various  preparations  of"  mercury  are  so  different  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  system,  that  they  might  in  general  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely different  articles,  each  appropriate  to  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system :  but  there  is  one  prominent  and  important  effect,  and  the  one 
for  which  mercury  is  most  valued,  which  may  be  obtained  from  several  of 
them,  although  calomel  and  the  mass  hydrarg,  have  been  more  commonly 
employed  lor  this  purpose.  This  is  its  alterative,  deobstruent,  or  peculiar 
specific  effect,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  speedily  yield  to  its  influence.  Now  tliis  effect,  so 
desirable,  so  efficient  for  the  removal  of  disease,  and  so  harmless  when 
we  can  just  hit  the  marli;,  as  it  were,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  often  difficidt  to  obtain  at  all,  and  will  be  sometimes  accompanied 
with  unpleasant,  alarming,  and  even  fatal  effects.  Wood  and  Bache,  in 
the  United  States  Dispensatory,  say,  "  it  is  given  far  too  empirically." 
We  say  so  too,  or  rather  it  is  (jiven  far  too  indiscriminately,  without  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  system,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease, 
being  sufficiently  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  a  convenient  remedy,  and 
easy  of  administration,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  it  is  not  recom- 
mended, or  to  which  it  may  not  be  appropriate  in  some  stage  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  from  too  little  discrimination  in  its  use,  it  has  become  too  common 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice. 

There  are  many  morbid  conditions  which  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  profession  as  resulting  from  a  too  free  use  of  this  article,  or 
from  its  use  in  diseases  or  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate— effects  which  are  very  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the 
remedy,  and  which  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  avoid.  Among  these  un- 
hapi)y  results,  may  be  mentioned  mercurial  erythema,  rheumatism,  ul- 
cerations in  various  parts,  and  gangrene,  especially  about  the  face  and 
mouth,  several  cases  of  which  have  recently  been  reported  in  this  .Jour- 
nal, and  pretty  well  substantiated  as  the  effects  of  this  article.  It  is  an 
important  inquiry  whether  these  effects  are  owing  to  the  use  of  an  im- 
pure preparation,  or  whether  the  remedy  is  given  in  inordinate  quantities, 
or  in  a  condition  of  the  system  not  appropriate.  The  former  may  some- 
times be  the  case,  though  I  apprehend  not  ordinarily.  I  think  it  is  some- 
times owing  to  the  administration  of  an  excessive  quantity  ;  but  more 
commonly  to  its  use  in  a  condition  of  the  system  where  it  is  not  benefi- 
cial, where  perhaps  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  its  injurious  effects, 
even  than  in  health  ;  and  not  being  ajipropriate  to  the  diseased  condition, 
it  becomes  a  poison  to  the  sensible  organs.  There  is  another  effect 
more  common,  and  which  should  be  viewed  differently  from  the 
above  ;  I  refer  to  ultimate  salivation.  This  effect  is  not  properly  an  un- 
natural action  of  the  remedy,  but  one  which  is  often  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  very  inconvenient  and  often  injurious  ;  it  is  an  advanced 
stage  of  its  specific   effect,  and   holds,  I  think,  something   like  the  same 
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relation  to  it,  that  ultimate  narcosis  does  to  the  anodyne  effect  of  opium, 
or  other  narcotics  ;  and  aUhough  it  often  banishes  a  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem at  once,  its  own  effects  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded.  Like  a  too 
powerful  combatant,  it  not  only  vanquishes  its  foe,  but  destroys  also  his 
habitation.  The  peculiar  and  specific  action  of  the  remedy  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  disease  in  appropriate  cases,  witiiout 
ultimate  salivation,  and  perhaps  all  the  good  might  be  experienced  were 
we  to  stop  just  at  tlie  point  \\  here  the  symptoms  of  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence begin  to  be  manifested.  When  a  severe  salivation  has  resulted 
from  an  ordinary  cathartic,  or  a  few  small  doses  of  mercury,  as  is  often 
the  case,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  there  is  too  great  susceptibility,  that  it 
is  not  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  should  not  have  been  used.  This  may 
sometimes  be  the  case  ;  still  oftener,  probably,  these  are  the  cases  which 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  action,  and  the  medicine  has  been  car- 
ried too  far,  or  administered  too  freely.  VVe  are  certainly  deficient,  in 
not  having  better  defined  land-marks,  to  guide  us  in  our  therapeutic  ap- 
plication of  so  imy>ortant  an  agent,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  happiest 
results,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  unpleasant  consequences. 

It  is  well  known  that  calomel  is  recommended  both  for  its  cathartic 
and  alterative  effects,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  and  in  unlike  conditions  of  the  system  ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  diseases  of  an  atonic  character,  and  in  inflammatory  affections. 
It  is  an  almost  universal  remedy  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  ;  yet  it  may 
be  given  in  small  doses,  or  even  large,  and  retained  in  the  system,  and 
thus  continued  for  a  long  time,  in  acute  diseases  of  a  purely  entonic  clia- 
racter,  without  reducing  that  entony,  or  producing  any  symptoms  of  sali- 
vation. Indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  its  specific  effect  can  be 
produced  in  this  condition  ;  and  were  we  to  depend  entirely  on  this  article 
in  such  cases,  we  should  be  disappointed  in  it.  But  if  by  other  means 
the  high  excitement  is  reduced  to  a  certain  point,  we  shall  get  the  spe- 
cific effect  of  the  mercury,  and  sometimes  just  at  a  time  that  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  mercurial  symptoms  were  the  cause  of  the  reduc- 
ed action,  but  really  in  consequence  of  it.  It  is  also  difficult  to  ob- 
tain its  specific  effects  in  diseases  of  pure  atony  or  debility  ;  and  hence 
in  such  cases  it  is  not  an  appropriate  remedy.  Indeed  in  diseases  either 
decidedly  entonic  or  atonic,  where  then?  is  little  disturbance  of  the  glan- 
dular system,  and  consequently  of  the  secretions,  mercury  has  more 
reputation  than  it  deserves  ;  here,  in  some  constitutions,  it  is  liable  to 
produce  some  of  its  unnatural  effects.  It  is  in  another  grade  of  action 
that  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate — a  grade  of  action  between  that  of  ento- 
ny and  atony  ;  it  is  that  state  of  the  system  which  ordinarily  attends  the 
bilious  type  of  febrile  and  inflammatoiy  diseases,  with  a  general  derange- 
ment of  the  secernent  and  absorbent  system,  with  morbid  secretions  from 
the  mucous  surfaces  ami  chilopoietic  viscera,  with  a  yellow  tinge  on  the 
surface,  and  with  a  pulse  which  does  not  feel  as  though  the  blood  were 
all  fibrine,  as  the  Trench  pathologists  would  say.  This  is  the  grade  of  ac- 
tion and  condition  of  the  system,  in  acute  disease,  likely  to  be  susceptible 
lo  the  speedy  specific  eflects  of  mercury,  and   where  it  is   most  appro- 
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priate.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  expectorant  in  pneumonia,  a  speedy  feb- 
rifuge in  bilious  remittent  or  continued  fever,  a  good  alterative  in  visceral 
derangements  ;  it  arrests  the  morbid  and  vitiated  secretions  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  cholera,  &.c.  ;  in  short,  when  strictly  appropriate,  it  answers  a 
variety  of  indications,  by  changing  the  action  of  the  system,  and  restor- 
ing the  natural  functions,  without  any  other  sensible  etiect  than  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  morbid  and  restoration  of  the  healthy  functions  ;  and  when 
so  administered,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  materia 
medica. 

In  chronic  diseases  which  are  cured  by  its  alterative  effects,  the  same 
rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  apply,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  its  ac- 
tion is  sometimes  witnessed.  \Ve  have  seen  a  most  distressing  case  of 
salivation  follow  the  use  of  two  blue  pills,  and  frequently  from  an  ordi- 
nary mercurial  cathartic.  In  these  cases  we  should  use  great  caution. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  case  that  much  prejudice  has  arisen  from  a 
wholesale  and  injudicious  use  of  this  article,  and  we  are  still  not  well  in- 
structed as  to  its  application  in  every  case.  We  have  much  yet  to  learn, 
respecting  the  application  of  our  most  efficient  remedial  agents,  to  meet 
the  different  and  varying  morbid  conditions  in  disease,  and  to  cure  in  the 
most  effectual  manner. 

If  it  is  true  that  injurious  and  fatal  effects,  as  asserted,  have  resulted 
from  the  too  free  and  indiscriminate  use  of  this  article,  it  certainly  is  a 
great  misfortune  ;  it  will  of  course  be  seized  upon  by  quacks,  who  de- 
nounce everything,  the  worth  of  which  they  cannot  appreciate.  It  be- 
longs to  the  members  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profession  either  to 
point  out  a  more  effectual  and  safe  mode  of  application  of  powerful 
agents,  or  to  bring  science  to  our  aid  in  preparing  and  substituting  those 
agents  which  will  be  as  effectual  to  cure  without  the  attending  evils. 


ADHESION   OF  THE    EYELH)— OPERATION. 

[Communicated   for   tlie  Boston   .Mediciil  and   Siirgir.il   .Tournnl.] 

Nathanikl  Mayo,  a  healthy,  robust  farmer,  aged  about  40,  was  at  work 
boiling  down  the  lye  of  common  wood  ashes  to  a  substance  called  "  black 
salts  "  (which,  when  subjected  to  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  melted, 
on  cooling  becomes  common  potash).  The  salts  became  encrusted  on 
the  kettle  in  which  he  was  boiling  it,  and  which  were  very  hot.  With  a 
kind  of  chisel  he  was  removing  them  from  the  kettle,  when  a  piece  of 
the  hot  salts  was  forcibly  driven  into  his  right  eye.  It  caused  excruciat- 
ing pain.  He  ran  instantly  to  a  brook  and  washed  his  eye  for  some  time. 
It  felt  better,  when  he  tied  a  handkerchief  around  it,  and  went  to  work. 
About  a  week  after,  on  examining  it,  the  lower  lid  was  found  adhering 
through  its  whole  extent  to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  After  suffering  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  for  about  a  year,  besought  relief,  and  I  performed 
the  operation  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  placed  in  a  good  light, 
his  head  resting  firmly  on  the  back  of  a  high  chair.  An  assistant 
standing   behind  him,  placed  a  finger  in  each  corner  of  the  eye,   and 
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kept  it  still.  With  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  the  lid  was  divided  from  the 
globe,  the  assistant  separating  them  as  divided.  The  edge  of  the  knife 
was  kept  towards  the  lid,  which  was  dissected  clean  until  it  was  wholly 
separated  from  the  globe.  There  was  then  on  the  globe  a  loos  ',  cellular, 
fleshy  substance,  which  was  removed  by  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of 
small  forceps  and  cutting  it  off  with  the  knife,  until  all  that  could  be 
raised  with  the  forceps  was  removed — leaving  a  part  of  the  globe  still 
covered  by  a  red  fleshy  substance,  which  was  very  vascular,  bleeding 
quite  freely.  The  scalpel  uas  then  drawn  across  its  edge,  touching  the 
fleshy  substance  lightly,  and  this  was  repeated  until  the  whole  was  scraped 
off,  leaving  the  globe  of  the  eye  perfectly  natural  in  iis  appearance. 

In  the  case  of  adhesion  of  the  lid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  I  have  seen 
the  operation  ])erformed  by  simply  dividing  the  lid  from  the  globe — but 
it  wholly  failed,  the  divided  parts  again  uniting.  I  was  therefore  veiy  care- 
ful to  remove  or  destroy  all  the  former  bond  of  union.  I  then,  with  a  blunt 
probe,  passed  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sac.  sat.,  between  the  divided  globe  and  eyelid,  bound  up  the  eye  so  as 
to  prevent  any  motion  of  it,  and  directed  an  antiphlogistic  course.  The 
linen  was  kept  in  the  eye  one  day,  and  in  about  ten  days  the  cure  was 
complete,  without  any  further  trouble.  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Middleton,  Mass.,  August,  1845. 


NEW  INSTRUMENT  FOR  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OF  THE  SOFT  PALATE. 
By  C.  H.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

A  NEAR  relation  of  the  writer  of  this  communication  had  twice  under- 
gone the  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  and  had  also  submitted  himself 
several  times  to  the  hands  of  dentists,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  close 
up  the  fissure  by  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  contrivances.  These 
measures  not  being  attended  with  the  slightest  benefit,  the  writer  was  in- 
duced himself  to  attempt  something  for  his  relief;  and  at  length  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  an  instrument,  which,  from  its  proposed  shape,  position, 
and  mobility,  seemed  likely  to  perform,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  func- 
tions of  the  natural  velum  palati,  or  soft  palate.  After  a  length  of  time, 
a  piece  of  mechanism  was  produced,  the  application  of  which  has  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results.  As  it  is  probable  that  something  of 
the  kind  may  prove  equally  useful  in  other  cases,  a  brief  description  of 
the  affair  is  here  offered. 

A  gold  plate  is  first  fitted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  the  manner 
practised  by  dentists,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  foundation  or  support  of 
the  mechani.sm  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  the  natural  soft  palate. 
To  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of  this  plate,  a  flat  spiral  spring  is  at- 
tached, which,  with  the  delicate  and  permanent  elasticity  peculiar  to  that 
kind  of  spring,  admits  of  easy  and  constant  vibrations  backwards  and 
forwards.  To  the  other  and  posterior  extremity  of  this  spring,  an  artifi- 
cial flexible  velum  is  attached.  This  part  of  the  instrument  is  construct- 
ed of  Mr.   Goodyeare's  preparation   of  caoutchouc,   which,  having  the 
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property  to  resist  the  action  of  both  oils  and  acids,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustaining  a  high  degree  of  heat,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
In  attempting  to  describe  the  artificial  velum,  we  must,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter terms  at  present,  designate  its  principal  parts  as  its  body  and  wiyigs. 
The  body  of  the  velum  consists  of  a  lamina  of  the  caoutchouc,  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  form,  and  of  the  same  size  and  siiape  as  the  vacant 
space  it  is  intended  to  occupy,  that  being  the  plane  which  would  be  indi- 
cated by  imaginary  lines  connecting  the  opposite  sides  or  columns,  and 
subtending  the  vertical  angle  of  the  fissure,  at  which  point  the  velum  is 
connected  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  spiral  spring.  This  lamina, 
constituting  the  body  of  the  velum,  is  divided  into  three  pieces,  which 
overlap  each  other.  The  wings  project  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards 
from  each  lateral  margin  of  the  body,  and  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  columns  or  sides  of  the  fissure,  are  seen  to  rest  upon  their 
inner  and  anterior  surfaces,  thus  covering  a  portion  of  the  soft  parts  which 
constitute  the  boundaries  of  the  posterior  fauces.  In  like  manner,  along 
each  lateral  margin  of  the  body,  there  is  (in  mechanical  phrase)  a  flange, 
projecting  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  extending  along  down 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  column,  it  terminates  at  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  velum.  In  this  way  the  wing  and  the  flange,  on  the  same  side,  to- 
gether form  a  groove  fitted  to  receive  the  fleshy  sides  of  the  fissure.  As 
the  preparation  of  caoutchouc  made  use  of  presents  a  smooth  surface, 
and  yields  readily  to  the  slightest  pressure,  it  is  found  to  permit  the  con- 
tact and  muscular  motion  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  without  causing  any 
irritation.  When,  therefore,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  tend  to  approximate, 
as  in  deglutition,  gargling  the  throat,  or  the  utterance  of  some  of  the  short 
vowel  sounds,  the  three  parts  of  the  body  of  the  velum  slide  readily  by 
each  other,  thus  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  exposed  surface,  and  there- 
by imitating,  to  some  extent,  muscular  contractile  action,  the  force  being 
derived  from  without,  and  not,  of  course,  contained  within  the  instrument. 
During  the  effort  made  in  speaking,  the  surrounding  muscular  parts  em- 
brace and  close  upon  the  artificial  velum,  and  press  it  back  against  the 
concave  surface  of  the  pharynx.  The  passage  to  the  nares  being  there- 
fore temporarily  closed,  the  occlusion  of  sound  is  accomplished,  and  ar- 
ticulation made  attainable,  as  the  voice  or  sound,  as  it  issues  from  the 
glottis,  is  thereby  directed  into  the  cavity  of  the  fauces,  and  confined 
there  long  enough  to  receive  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  tongue, 
lips,  &,c.,  in  the  formation  of  the  consonant  letters. 

The  foregoing  description  may  not  be  thought  sufficiently  specific  ; 
but  some  considerations  preclude,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  detailed 
account,  which,  to  be  intelligible,  would  require  the  aid  of  figures  to  il- 
lustrate the  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  Even  that  might  fail  to  sat- 
isfy one  much  interested  in  the  subject,  without  an  opportunity  being  of- 
fered of  witnessing  actual  results  derived  fiom  its  application. 

Though  the  instrument,  after  having  been  adapted  in  the  way  above 
described,  was  found  materially  to  improve  the  speech,  yet  it  was  still 
considered  defective,  and  not  admitting  of  general  application,  until  other 
important  requisites  had  also  been   attained  ;  for  it  was  also  necessary  to 
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make  it  so  yielding  as  not  to  irritate  the  sensitive  and  restless  parts  with 
which  it  must  come  in  contact ;  so  that  it  might  at  all  times  be  retained 
in  place  without  inconvenience,  while  eating,  drinking,  or  during  sleep. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  required  to  possess  a  degree  of  strength  and 
firmness  sufficient  to  sustain  the  force  of  any  sudden  shock,  as  in  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  or  laughing,  without  the  risk  of  being  displaced,  or  in  any 
way  deranged.  Durability  of  the  substance  composing  the  velum  was 
also  regarded  as  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to  ensure  its  usefulness. 
The  material  made  use  of,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Goody eare,  and  managed 
according  to  his  instructions,  was  found  (after  some  practice  in  the  mani- 
pulation necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  shape  required)  to  resist  the  com- 
bined action  of  all  the  decomposing  agents  to  which  it  must  become  sub- 
jected— viz.,  motion,  animal  heat,  the  moisture  and  acids  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  oils  of  the  food.  The  means  afterwards  devised  to  keep  it  in 
order,  freeing  it  from  deposits,  and  thus  preventing  foetor,  consist  in  the 
occasional  use  of  some  alkaline  or  aromatic  preparation. 

We  would  now  willingly  add  some  account  of  the  elocutionary  prac- 
tice and  discipline  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
instrument  after  its  adaptation  ;  but  this  may  well  be  deferred  to  a  fu- 
ture paper,  more  space  having  already  been  occupied,  than  was  at  first 
mtended — the  purpose  of  this  communication  is  indeed  merely  to  an- 
nounce what  had  thus  far  been  accomplished. — London  Lancet. 


ON  A  SOURCE  OF  ERROR  IN  SUPPOSED  INFANTICIDE. 

By  James  A.  Sewell,  M.D.,  Quebec. 

The  following  case  is,  I  conceive,  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  coroner's  inquest 
lately  held  at  Isleworth,  Eng.,  on  the  body  of  Ann  Pendry's  child,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  reported  and  ably  commented  upon  by  Wm. 
Ryan,  M.R.C.S.E.,  in  the  Lancet  for  June  21st,  1845.  I  may  merely 
here  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  report,  that 
the  above-named  Ann  Pendry  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  a  privy,  that 
the  child  was  shortly  after  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  privy,  and 
that  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury  against 
the  unfortunate  mother. 

Case. — Mrs.  B.,  aetat.  30,  married,  and  pregnant  with  her  first  child, 
was  seized  during  the  night  of  the  20th  inst.  with  labor  pains.  Being  a 
refugee  from  the  late  fire,  she  occupied  part  of  a  garret  in  which  two  or 
three  other  families  and  .some  young  men  were  sleeping.  Feeling  a  na- 
tural delicacy,  at  being  confined  under  such  circumstances,  she  suppress- 
ed her  cries  until  daylight,  when  she  descended  into  a  lower  apartment, 
in  which  resided  a  woman  who  had  been  recently  confined  by  me,  to 
whom  she  detailed  her  feelings,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  some 
warm  water  might  be  given  her  to  "  sit  over,"  to  relieve  what  she 
described  as  a  great  pressure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels.  She  had 
hardly  seated  herself  upon  the  edge  of  a  rather  high  chair,  when  a  severe 
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bearing-down  pain  seized  her,  and  before  any  assistance  could  be  afforded 
(though  one  or  two  women  were  in  the  room)  the  child  was  forcibly  ex- 
pelled, and  fell  head-foremost  on  the  floor,  being  killed  upon  the  spot. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  was  sent  for  immediately  after  Mrs.  B. 
had  descended  into  the  lower  chamber,  but  did  not  arrive  till  about  twenty 
minutes  after  the  delivery.  The  child,  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
was  perfectly  dead,  and  still  attached  Ijy  the  cord  to  the  placenta,  which 
came  away  shortly  after  the  infant. 

In  the  above  case  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  criminality  can  attach 
to  the  mother  ;  but,  suppose  the  delivery  to  have  taken  place  under  cir- 
cumstances precisely  similar  to  those  in  Pendry's  case,  though  there  would 
be  ground  for  a  medico-legal  investigation,  still,  with  the  fact  brought  be- 
fore them  by  the  coroner,  that  cases  such  as  I  have  now  reported  do  not 
un frequently  occur,  a  jury  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  blast  a 
poor  creature's  character  by  returning  such  a  verdict  as  that  recorded 
against  this  unfortunate  woman. 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power,  by  a  recent  case  in  point,  to  sup- 
port the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Ryan. — British  Amer.  Med.  Jour. 

[In  connection  with  the  al)ove  interesting  case  by  Dr.  Sewell,  the 
two  following  cases  are  copied  from  late  Nos.  of  the  London  Lancet, 
the  first  of  which  is  related  by  J.  B.  Prowse,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  of  Clifton  ; 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  A.  Blacklock,  of  Dumfries.] 

One  positive  fact  is  worth  more  than  all  the  negative  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  forward  on  any  subject,  and  for  this  reason  the  subjoined 
case  is  narrated.  When  a  pupil,  I  was  engaged  by  a  poor  woman  to  at- 
tend her  during  her  accouchement  ;  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  and  well-formed  person.  She  had  already  borne  two 
children.  On  the  day  of  her  delivery  I  was  requested  to  call  on  her, 
for  she  thought  her  confinement  was  near  at  hand.  Her  attendants  said 
she  was  in  no  pain,  but  that  she  appeared  uneasy.  I  waited  on  her, 
and  found  her  on  the  bed,  smiling,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  she  had 
not  summoned  me  unnecessarily,  but  that,  as  she  never  suffered  much  in 
labor,  I  would  excuse  her  if  she  was  wrong.  On  examination,  1  was 
surprised  to  find  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
and  was  puzzled  to  account  for  there  having  been  no  pains  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  No  sooner  was  my  hand  with- 
drawn, and  my  back  turned  to  speak  to  the  attendants,  than  there  occur- 
red one  single  effort  of  the  uterus,  and  the  child  was  in  the  world.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  circumstance.  To  say  that  there  was  pain,  would 
be  wrong.  I  believe  what  the  woman  stated  to  me  as  truth  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  "  she  scarcely  experienced  any  uneasiness."  Not  to  occupy 
any  more  space  of  your  most  valuable  journal,  1  will  merely  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  on  reading  the  report  of  the  case  at  Isleworth,  I  saw 
how  possible  it  was  that  the  woman  should  be  innocent. 

Now,  that  facts  are  so  uniformly  preferred  to  theories,  permit  me  to 
contribute  to  your  useful  pages  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to 
myself  so  long  ago   as   Feb.  26th,  1823.     At  about  midday  I  was  hur- 
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rledly  called  to  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  heen  suddenly  taken 
in  lahor  of  her  second  child.  She  had  been  sewing,  and  occasionally 
reading,  in  the  parlor,  for  an  hour  before,  but  without  suffering  any  pain 
or  uneasiness  to  lead  her  to  suppose  that  labor  had  commenced,  or  was 
even  threatening,  when  in  an  instant  she  experienced  a  strong  bearing- 
down  pain,  which  induced  her  to  get  upon  her  legs,  and  endeavor  to  walk 
into  an  adjoining  bed-room.  But  before  she  had  proceeded  more  than  a 
few  yaids.  another  pain  threw  the  infant  upon  the  carpet.  The  cord 
was  ruptured  close  to  the  umbilicus,  but  fortunately  did  not  bleed  from 
the  foital  portion.  The  placenta  was  partially  detached,  and  the  most 
alarming  flooding  immediately  followed.  By  introducing  my  hand,  irritat- 
ing the  uterus,  and  carefully  extracting  the  after-birth,  administering 
brandy  freely,  and  applying  cold  water  and  well-adjusted  pressure  to  the 
abdomen,  my  patient  soon  rallied,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  I  may 
observe,  that  the  infant  was  not  injured  by  the  fall ;  indeed,  the  fall  must 
have  been  much  lessened  by  the  cord. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     AUGUST     27,      1S45. 

T/ir  Butler  Hospitnl  for  tlir  Insane  in  Rhode  Islntid. — An  apolog}'  is 
due  for  not  having  sooner  noticed  the  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  tlie  pro- 
posed Lunatic  Hospital  in  Rhode  Island,  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asy- 
\nm,  whose  good  judgment  and  taste  are  both  apparent  in  the  report. 
This  newly  projected  institution  is  to  be  located  at  Providence.  Funds 
exceeding  t$l:iO,00{)  were  received  for  the  purpose  the  past  year,  including 
a  legacy  of  $30,000  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  §40,000  from  Mr.  Cyrus  But''- 
ler.  The  proposed  institution  takes  its  name  from  the  last-mentioned 
donor.  Three  miles  from  the  city  of  Providence,  120  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased.  With  a  desire  of  haviiisj  the  very  best  contrived  edifice 
— one  that  shall  embrace  all  the  advantages  known  either  at  home  or 
abroad — Dr.  Bell  was  induced  by  the  Trustees  to  visit  Euro])e  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  best,  most  convenient  and  tasteful 
in  this  kind  of  architecture. 

"  Dr.  B.  sailed  early  in  January  last  for  London  ;  after  examining  the 
various  public  and  private  metropolitan  asylums,  and  the  larger  public  ones 
to  the  south,  he  passed  over  to  the  Continent — remained  a  fortnight  at 
Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  thence  through  Belgium,  intending  to  visit  the 
institutions  on  rhe  Rhine.  Receiving,  however,  such  information  as  Jed 
him  to  the  opinion  that  his  short  stay  would  not  be  most  profitably  expend- 
ed in  that  direction,  he  returned  to  England  and  visited  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  most  recent  and  best  asylums  in  Great  Britain.  Amongst 
those,  to  wliicli,  as  the  most  perfect  and  best  designed,  he  gave  the  most 
particular  attention,  were  the  Surrey,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Wakefield,  the  two  at  York,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Belfast. 
Many  of  the   earlier   and  unimproved   asylums  were  visited  during   the 
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first  part  of  his  absence,  but  so  little  was  found  to  remunerate  him  for  the 
loss  of  time,  that  he  devoted  more  of  his  attention  afterwards  to  the  de- 
tails of  such  recently-constructed  edifices  as  were  acknowledged  to  con- 
tain the  most  recent  improvements. 

"  The  results  of  his  observation  were  communicated  in  a  Report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Butler  Hospital.  The  plan  proposed  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  architect  for  estimates  and  other  practical  points,  and  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determined  upon.  The  intention  is  to  proceed  at  once 
to  carry  forward  the  buildings." 

It  appears  that  the  insane  establishments  in  England,  or,  rather,  British 
institutions,  are  now  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  mod- 
ern structures  eclipse  the  first  both  in  their  internal  arrangements,  com- 
fort and  beauty.  The  old  ones  were  located  in  towns,  and  therefore  noisy 
and  circumscribed  ;  while  the  edifices  of  later  times,  stand  ofl'  from  the 
hum  of  the  multitude,  with  ample  grounds.  The  gloomy,  severe,  jaily 
buildings  are  superseded  by  those  of  a  light,  airy  appearance,  and  of  an  in- 
viting character.  Dr.  Bell  enters  upon  the  details  of  the  size  of  apart- 
ments, the  method  of  warming,  ventilation,  &c.,  with  the  precision  of 
one  who  feels  his  responsibility.  Points  of  immense  consequence  in  re- 
gard to  the  internal  economy  of  these  homes  of  the  wretched  are  dis- 
cussed with  much  ability.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  results  of 
his  investigations. 

"  In  digesting  a  plan  for  the  '  Butler  Hospital  '  from  my  somewhat  co- 
pious supply  of  materials  (having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  unpublished  plans  of  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  recent  institu- 
tions), I  liave  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  for  our  country 
and  climate,  a  right  line,  with  projections  at  right  angles  and  at  the  cen- 
tre, is  the  most  convenient  form.  My  opinion  formerly  was  much  in  favor 
of  separate  buildings  for  the  different  sexes,  and  for  the  officers  and  offi- 
ces of  the  household.  There  are  certainly  advantages  in  such  a  separa- 
tion, but  overruled  by  reasons  of  convenience  and  economy  ;  particularly 
where  it  is  designed  to  introduce  the  modern  system  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. A  most  serious  objection  to  the  common  quadrangular  form, 
that  patients  from  diflferent  sides  are  placed  opposite  and  in  view  of  each 
other,  is  obviated  by  the  plan  of  having  the  kitchen  and  its  appendages 
and  the  chapel  over  it,  project  between  the  two  wings." 


Nothing  New  in  Surgery. — If  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  in  respect  to  surgery.  Rvcavations 
at  Pompeii  have  brought  to  light  various  instruments,  which  have  been 
considered  original  inventions  in  our  day,  and  as  such  are  patented.  Dr. 
Chandler,  of  St,  Albans,  Vt.,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  originating  any  new  apparatus  or  new  principle 
in  surgery,  is  quite  if  not  wholly  preposterous. 

"  Of  course,"  writes  the  doctor,  "  you  understand  that  a  country  sur- 
geon of  small  pretensions,  may  not  look  for  a  great  array  of  books  on  the 
shelves  of  his  desolate  study.  Periodicals  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  elite  of  the  profession  are  not  often  included  among  his  associates. 
Under  such  circumstances,  several  years  since,  I  was  much  annoyed  and 
mortified  with  the  results  of  oblique  fractures  of  the  femur,  in  spite  of  all 
the  contrivances  I  remembered  to  have  heard  or  read  of     I  therefore  set 
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about  the  labor  of  devisintr  a  fracture  apparatus,  which  would  prevent  the 
shortening  of  the  limb.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  phitform,  six  feet  long 
and  three  wide,  on  which  to  lay  the  patient,  with  joints,  secured  by  hinges, 
at  points  corresponding  with  the  hips  and  knees — care  being  taken  that 
the  middle  portion  should  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  patient's  thigh. 
That  being  accomplished,  it  was  easy,  by  cushions  and  fixtures,  for  straps, 
&c.,  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  results  in  two  or  three  instances  were  so 
satisfactory,  that  in  my  very  soul  I  thought  myself  the  cleverest  surgeon 
in  all  the  country  round.  While  on  a  visit  at  New  York,  soon  after,  and 
while  walking  the  hospital  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  who,  by 
the  wav,  treated  me  very  courteously  and  considerately,  I  could  not  resist 
the  united  promptings  of  self-complacency  and  compassion  for  suffering 
humanity,  and  so  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  disclosed,  in  a  patronizing 
fashion,  to  the  doctor,  my  wonderful  contrivance  and  my  more  wonderful 
success  in  curing  fractures,  ft  was  an  emergency  the  doctor  was  equal 
to;  his  politeness  did  not  fail  him,  and  after  gracefully  bowing  his  sense 
of  obligation,  he  apologized  l)y  reminding  me  of  the  claims  of  his  pa- 
tients on  his  time,  and  gave  me  over  to  the  guidance  of  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  he  requested  to  show  me  through  wards  number  so  and  so — 
where,  to  my  utter  consternation,  I  saw  two  or  three  patients  with  broken 
thighs,  stretched  on  fracture  beds,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  mine, 
with  many  others  that  I  had  never  dreamt  of  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  name  of  the  inventors,  nor  how  long  they  had  been  in  use." 


United  States  Army  Medical  Moveinents. — Assistant  Surgeon  C.  Mc 
Cormick  ordered  on  duty  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  Key  West,  Fla. — 
Surgeon  A.  N.  McLaren  assigned  to  duty  temporarily  at  Ft.  Independence, 
Boston  Harbor,  from  Hancock  Barracks,  Houlton,  Me. — Assistant  Sur- 
geon R.  Southgate  ordered  from  Ft.  Gratiot.  Mich.,  for  duty  at  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. — Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Levely  ordered  to 
join  Brigadier  Gen.  Taylor's  command  in  Texas. — Assistant  Surgeon  C. 
E.  Isaacs  relieves  Assistant  Surgeon  M.  Mills  at  Ft.  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  who. 
accompanies  detachment  of  Light  Artillery  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Texas. 
— Assistant  Surgeon  R.  S.  Holmes  assigned  to  duty  at  Hancock  Bar- 
racks, Houlton,  Me. — Assistant  Surgeon  L.  McPhail  ordered  from  Platts- 
burgh  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  o  ;  duty  with  Gen.  Taylor's  command,  Texas. — 
Surgeon  R.  C.  Wood  ordered  from  Buffilo  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  on  duty  with 
5th  Infantry  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  en  route  to  Texas. — 
Assistant  Surgeon  I.  Simons  accompanies  detachment  of  2d  Dragoons, 
ordered  from  Ft.  Washita  to  Texas. 

The  following  officers  of  the  medical  staff  are  also  attached  to  General 
Taylor's  command  in  Texas: — Surg.  J.  J.  B.  Weight,  Assistant  Surgeons 
B.  Byrne  and  II.  H.  Steiner,  from  Florida,  with  8th  Infantry. — Surg.  W. 
L.  Wharton  and  Assist.  Surg.  G.  Buist  from  Ft.  Jesup,  La.,  with  2d  Dra- 
goons.— Surg.  N.  S.  Jarvis,  Assist.  Surg's  J.  R.  Conrad  and  A.  W,  Ken- 
nedy, with  3d  and  4ih  Infantry. — Surg.  P.  Craig  and  Assist.  Surg.  D.  C. 
De  Leon,  with  7th  Infantry.  Their  address  is  "  To  the  care  of  the  U.  S. 
Q.uarlermaster,  New  Orleans,  La." 


Ertrartion  of  Teeth. — Mr.  Power,  dentist,   Stephen's   Green,   Dublin, 
has  found  it  desirable,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties,  after  the 
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extraction  of  a  tooth,  that  the  gum  should  not  be  closed,  as  the  natural 
spreading  of  the  adjoining  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  tooth  which  has 
been  extracted  is  thereby  prevented.  When  the  jaw  has  received  injury, 
in  the  course  of  a  rude  operation,  it  is  judicious  to  bring  the  parts  into 
contact. — London  Lariret. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Knight,  of  Monticello,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  has 
seen  but  one  case  of  harelip  in  a  black,  but  that  was  a  double  one,  although 
long  a  resident  of  a  slave  State. — The  circular  of  the  Willoughby  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  exhibits  the  good  condition  of  the  medical  department.  In 
1844-5,  there  were  126  medical  students  matriculated  there. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club,  in  New  York,  Dr.  Underbill  was  of  the 
opinion  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  western  cattle  had  diseased  livers. 
Dr.  Archer  delivered  an  address  on  the  advantages  and  capabilities  of 
Texas.  Dr.  Page,  of  Texas,  showed  that  it  was  a  country  of  great  fer- 
tility.—A  child  was  killed  at  South  Boston  by  brandy,  given  by  its  parents 
as  a  remedy  for  worms. — The  New  Haven  Herald  states  that  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  for  the  best  essay  upon  Scar- 
let Fever,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford. — A  circular 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  announcing  the  lectures  for  1845,  has 
been  published. — In  the  great  fire  at  Smyrna,  disastrous  beyond  all  former 
ones,  the  English  hospital  was  saved,  but  the  Austrian  was  destroyed  ;  by 
great  exertion  the  Greek  hospital  was  also  saved,  having  three  hundred 
patients  in  it  at  the  time. — Cynthia  Browning,  the  Ke-ntucky  giantess, 
died  July  3()th.  She  was  seven  feet  tall. — Dr.  V.  J.  Fourgeaud,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  become  one  of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  :  there  are  now  three  editors,  viz.,  Drs.  Linton,  McPhee- 
ters  and  Fourgeaud. — Dr.  Gross,  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Medical  Institute, 
is  at  Philadelphia,  says  Dr.  Lee's  Journal,  superintending  a  new  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy. — Dr.  E.  S.  Phelps,  of  Middleton, 
Mass.,  recommends  filling  a  painful  tooth,  if  hollow,  with  extract  of  bella- 
donna, having  several  times  afforded  relief  in  that  way. — A  certain  Dr. 
Christian,  of  Tennessee,  is  accused  of  the  very  unchristian  act  of  shoot- 
ing a  political  opponent. — Gratuitous  lectures  on  surgery  are  delivered  in 
October,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  the  medical  department  of  Transyl- 
vania University  is  located. — A  decoction  of  the  black  ash  bark  is  the 
last-announced  remedy  for  hydrophobia — The  Society  of  American 
Dentists  have  unanimou.'^ly  declared,  in  convention,  that  filling  teeth  with 
amalgam  is  a  dangerous  practice. — A  perfect  skeleton  of  a  mammoth, 
the  only  one  ever  exhumed  entire,  is  said  to  have  been  found  seven  miles 
west  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  skull,  alone,  weighs  700  pounds, — A 
pest  house  recently  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  has  been  demolished  by 
a  mob.  The  people  wish  to  have  smallpox  at  home,  it  seems,  and  not  in 
the  public  accommodations. — Smallpox  has  appeared  at  Millbury,  Mass. — 
Dr.  Silas  Fuller,  an  eminent  physician  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  slowly  re- 
covering from  a  sickness,  which  it  was  feared,  at  one  time,  would  termi- 
nate fatally. 


Numlier  ofdeiiths  in  Boston, for  the  weekending  Aug. 23,53.— Mules,  30;  Females,  28.  Stillborn,  3, 

Of  c:onsumpiion,     6 — disease  of  tlie    bowtis,   18— erysipelas,    1 — cholern    infantum,  5— hooping. 

couch,  2 — old   Hge,  2— teethins,  2— disease  of  the  brain,  1 — dys-enter)  ,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — scarlet 

tisver,    2 — infantile,  5 — accidental,   1 — bronchitis,  1 — child-bed,  1 — intemperance,    1 — dropsy,   1— ty- 

phtis  fever,  ] — croup,   1. 

Uuder  5  years,  3.5— between  5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  60  years,  12— over  60  years,  2. 
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Contagion  of  Typhoid  Fever. — M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  in  a  communi- 
cation read  before  the  i\cademy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  endeavored  to  prove 
— First,  that  typliiis  and  typhoid  fever  (dothinenteritis)  are  identical.  Sec- 
ondly, that  typhoid  fever,  like  typhus,  is  contagious.  These  propositions 
M.  Gaultier  Claubry  supported  by  numerous  arguments  drawn  from  his 
personal  experience.  He  had  within  the  last  Cew  years  met  with  eight 
cases  of  undoubted  contagion  in  his  private  practice,  the  patients  being 
all  in  easy  or  wealthy  circumstances.  In  concluding,  he  reminded  the 
Academy  that  his  views  on  this  subject  were  also  those  of  MM.  Chomel, 
Louis,  Andral,  Moreau,  Jolly,  and  many  others. 

M.  Rochoux  disagreed  in  every  respect  with  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry. 
In  his  opinion,  the  diseases  were  perfectly  distinct,  differing  in  their 
causes,  iheir  symptoms,  their  pathological  anatomy,  and  their  treatment. — 
London  Lancet. 


Professor  CnmphelVs  Statistics  of  Midicifmj. — These  statistics  are 
founded  on  5,754  deliveries  which  have  occurred  for  some  years  in  the 
author's  private  practice,  and  such  as  have  been  under  the  management  of 
his  pupils,  as  also  those  for  which  he  has  been  consulted  by  his  profes- 
sional friends. 

The  oldest  parent  among  the  males  was  77  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
produced  13  sons  and  3  dau  ^hters — two  of  the  latter  being  by  a  former 
husband;  when  her  16th  child  was  born,  she  was  in  her  41st  year.  In 
5,754  deliveries,  there  were  but  5  male  parents  below  the  age  of  20;  4  at 
18,  and  1  at  19.  Among  the  female  parents,  2  only  were  delivered  at  the 
age  of  50 ;  3  at  47 ;  9  at  46  ;  15  at  45;  20  at  44  ;  21  at  43 ;  37  at  42 ; 
28  at  41 ;  124  at  40  ;  153  at  19  ;  87  at  18  ;  35  at  17  ;  7  at  16;  and  2  at 
15.  Of  the  whole  number  of  female  parents  referred  to,  each  of  31 
mothers  produced  12  children;  14 — 13;  5 — 14;  1 — 15;  and  3 — 16 
children. 

In  5,754  deliveries,  there  were  2,901  male,  and  2,219  female  children ; 
the  sex  of  the  remainder  had  not  been  recorded. 

There  were,  in  400  first  deliveries,  244  males  and  160  females,  includ- 
ing 3  twin  births,  of  which  1  was  a  female  and  5  were  male  infants. 

In  116  illegitimate  births,  there  were  65  male  and  52  female  infants,  in- 
cluding one  twin  delivery,  in  which  there  was  one  of  each  sex. 

By  153  males  and  females  of  equal  ages,  318  males  and  245  females 
were  procreated,  including  3  twin  births,  of  which  2  were  male  and  4  fe- 
male infants. 

By  340  fathers,  from  3  to  6  years  older  than  their  wives,  795  males  and 
351  females  were  produced,  including  5  twin  cases,  in  which  there  were 
3  males  and  7  females. 

By  143  fathers,  who  were  from  7  to  10  years  older  than  their  wives,  366 
males  and  289  females  were  produced,  including  one  twin  birth,  of  which 
both  were  male  infants. 

To  112  fathers,  who  were  from  11  to  36  years  older  than  their  wives, 
267  males  and  194  females  were  born,  including  1  twin  birth,  in  which 
there  was  one  infant  of  each  sex. 

To  117  husbands,  who  were  from  3  to  17  years  younger  than  their 
wives,  285  males  and  214  females  were  born. — Northern  Joiirnal  of 
Medicine,  June,  1845. 
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raciures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. — Though  in  our  tabular  view  we 
lade  no  subdivision  of  the  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  we  find 
(Oat  the  point  at  which  the  lesion  occurs  makes  a  great  difference  in 
(16  readiness  witli  which  we  can  control  the  displacement  of  the  fragments. 
'  Fractures  taking  place  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the  trochanter 
K'e  more  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  are  more  likely  to  foil  all  the 
inre  and  skill  of  the  surgeon,  than  any  other.  In  intra-capsular  fractures 
'^Vthe  neck  and  in  fractures  of  the  trochanters,  cures  are  not  to  be  expect- 
Y  .  In  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  or  of  the  condyles,  the  failure 
B;ay  be  laid  to  the  great  violence  received,  and  the  surgeon  escapes  cen- 
t  u'e.  In  the  other  fractures,  with  common  care,  he  effects  a  cure,  but 
■actures  just  below  the  trochanter  may  be  caused  by  comparatively  slight 
ccidents,  and  despite  every  attention  and  exertion  the  patient  often  leaves 
the  surgeon's  hands  a  cripple  for  life — not  forgetting  to  iDestow  some  back- 
handed blessing  upon  his  medical  attendant  every  time  he  puts  on  his 
high-heeled  shoe  or  takes  up  his  cane  to  go  forth  halting  upon  his  way.  The 
lojuses  of  this  peculiar  tind  exceeding  difficulty  in  treating  fractures  in  the 
Ho  ghborhood  specified,  are  these, 

'"In  fractures  higher' up,  there  is  no  muscle  attached  to  the  upper  piece 
o  draw  it  out  of  its  situation,  and  we  have  command  over  the  lower 
j)iece  and  can  bring  it  into  its  proper  place.  In  fractures  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  shaft,  the  length  of  the  upper  piece  gives  us  command 
over  it,  besides  which  the  vasti  externus  and  internus  being  attached  to  it, 
though  they  cause  us  trouble  by  approximating  the  two  fragments  and 
making  the  ends  override  each  other,  tend  to  prevent  the  upper  from  be- 
ing drawn  very  much  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  When, 
however,  the  fracture  takes  place  high  up,  two  strong  muscles,  the  iliacus 
internus  and  psoas,  have  unlimited  power  to  draw  the  superior  fragment 
forward  and  upward,  and  the  pectineus  gives  it  an  inward  cant,  whilst  its 
small  size  prevents  our  obtaining  a  point  cVa'ppui  upon  it.  We  cannot 
wholly  govern  its  motions  with  bandages,  compresses  or  splints. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  bandages  and  compresses,  for 
several  reasons.  We  have  p'.'rposely  left  much  to  the  instinct  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  surgeon  :  to  that  instinct,  without  which  we  might  tell 
him  much  more  and  neither  make  him  wiser  nor  his  patient  fare  better, 
and  with  which,  to  descend  into  minuter  details  would  be  useless, 
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This  instinct  will  tell  him  that  the  wood  of  which  a  splint  is  to  be 
made  should  he  as  light  as  possible  consistently  with  the  requisite 
strength  :  that  bandages  should  be  of  a  breadth  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  limb ;  that  they  should  only  be  used  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  fulfil 
the  object,  and  tliat  beyond  this  every  turn  is  Imrlful ;  that  compresses 
should  be  made  of  as  soft  and  elastic  a  substance  as  we  can  get.  Be- 
sides this,  we  hold  that  bandages  should  never  be  used  when  they  can 
be  avoided,  and  in  the  fractures  already  treated  of  none  were  necessary 
except  those  already  mentioned  or  implied  in  our  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus used. 

In  the  fracture  we  now  treat  of,  the  limb  has  to  be  constricted  quite 
firmly  just  over  those  vessels  by  which  it  discharges  most  of  the  fluids 
that  have  been  circulating  in  it — the  femoral  vein  and  the  numerous 
lymphatics  in  its  neighborhood.  Without  some  precautions  an  accumu- 
lation would  take  place  beyond  this  constriction,  and  the  limb  become 
very  tumid.  To  prevent  this,  we  begin  our  treatment  by  enveloping  the 
whole  leg  and  thigh  from  the  toes  upward  in  a  bandage  of  Scultetus. 
This  we  prefer  to  a  roller,  because,  if  properly  applied,  it  is  just  as  effi- 
cient, and  when  it  becomes  slackened,  which  any  bandage  will  do 
sooner  or  later  from  the  wasting  of  the  limb,  it  can  be  re-adjusted  with- 
out disturbing  the  splint,  which  would  have  to  be  entirely  removed  to  re- 
apply a  roller.  We  may  mention  here,  that  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
Scultetus  seems  to  be  that  the  ends  work  loose.  This  may  be  prevented 
entirely  by  giving  them  a  little  daub  v^'ith  starch  as  each  is  tucked  in. 

For  reasons  which  are  evident  after  what  we  have  said  in  explaining 
the  difficulties  of  treating  this  fracture,  a  straight  splint  will  not  serve  us. 
It  would  restore  the  proper  length  to  the  limb,  but  it  could  have  but  little 
effect  in  keeping  the  upper  fragment  in  apposition  w  itli  the  lower.  We 
therefore  decidedly  adopt  the  semi-flexed  splint  after  the  type  of  Rowe's. 
To  this  the  limb  is  attached,  flexing  it  at  right  angles  to  the  pelvis,  whilst 
extension  is  carefully  preserved.  Over  the  extremity  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment a  compress  is  laid,  and  upon  this,  extending  half  way  down  the  an- 
terior and  internal  aspect  of  the  thigh,  is  placed  one  of  Gooch's  flexible 
splints,  securing  it  by  two  bands  around  both  limb  and  inclined  plane. 
In  the  application  of  this  splint  the  apparatus  of  Rovv'e  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  broader  and  more  bulky  inclined  plane  of  Cooper, 
as  with  the  latter  this  anterior  splint  must  be  applied  before  placing  the 
limb  upon  the  inclined  plane,  and  of  course  before  the  extension  is  made 
permanent ;  there  is  consequently  a  liability  to  displacement  and  to  an  al- 
teration of  the  bearings  of  the  compress.  As  the  thigh  is  to  be  flexed  at 
right  angles  with  the  pelvis,  the  body  should  be  raised  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°,  which  would  be  much  more  comfortable  than  to  have  the 
trunk  horizontal  and  the  thigh  perpendicular.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment  the  splint  must  be  suspended,  and  to  increase  the  exten- 
sion the  point  of  suspension  must  be  so  placed  that  the  suspending  cord 
will  have  an  inclination  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  therefore  a  tendency 
to  draw  the  limb  in  that  direction.  The  time  requiiod  to  complete  a 
cure  is  about  six  weeks. 
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The  causes  of  our  difficulties  in  treating  fractures  near  the  middie  of 
the  shaft  may  be  gathered  from  our  short  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
part,  and  therefore  do  not  require  a  more  special  enumeration.  The  di* 
rection  of  the  fracture  much  affects  these  difficulties,  it  being  evident 
that  ill  a  transverse  one  the  fragments  can  be  more  readily  held  in  appo- 
sition and  prevented  from  overlapjiing  than  when  the  fracture  is  oblique, 
furnishing  two  inclined  planes  which  may  readily  glide  ov^er  each  other. 
Oblique  fractures  also  are  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  obliquity.  If 
the  obliquity  range  from  above  downward  and  from  without  inward,  a 
reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  pectincus  and  the  lesser  and  middle  ad- 
ductors will  show  that  these  muscles  will  then  act  with  great  effect  in 
drawing  the  superior  fragment  inward  ;  but  if  the  fracture  range  from 
within  outward,  the  influence  of  the  same  muscles  would  be  almost  null, 
whilst  the  long  adductor  would  act  upon  the  lower  fragment  at  so  acute 
an  angle  as  to  have  but  little  effect  in  drawing  it  out  of  the  line  of  axis 
of  the  limb. 

This  will  be  readily  understood  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  accompanying  diagram. 

A  A.— The  Femur.  ' 

b  h  b  b. — The  outlines  of  the  Pectineus. 

c  c  c  c. — The  outHnes    of  the   Adductor 
Minimus. 

d  d  d  d. — The    outlines   of   the    Longus 
seu  INIedius. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  fracture  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  e  /,  the  superior 
fragment  can  be  readily  displaced  and  to 
some  extent,  whilst  if  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  g  h,  the  result  will  be  a  slight 
bending  of  the  bone  inward,  without  much 
displacement  of  the  fragments  from  their  re- 
lative position. 

The  splint  we  advise  is  the  same  modifi- 
cation of  Desaull's  by  Flagg  already  quoted, 
replacing  it  as  before  in  order  to  lessen  the 
restraint  of  our  patient  as  soon  as  we  possi- 
bly can  (say  the  twentieth  day)  by  the  light 
suspended  inclined  plane  of  Rowe.  As 
for  bandages,  rollers,  &c.,  we  will  thank  M. 
Mayor  for  the  advice,  and  utterly  discard 
them  except  where  the  single  turn  of  a 
brond  rollf-r  or  handkerchief  (which  will  not 
produce  sudden  or  severe  constriction)  and  a  compress  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  oblirMity  of  one  or  both  of  the  fragments. 

Adjust  properly  what  bandage  may  be  wanted  to  hold  in  place  the 
apparatus,  or  a  fitlv-oroportioned  compress,  and  no  constriction  will  be 
produced  that  would  require  the  enveloping  of  the  limb  with  bandages, 
except  in  the  last-mentioned  fracture.     Omitting  the  use  of  these,  we 
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gain  much  in  cleanliness,  in  savin 'j;  of  trouble,  and  in  the  well-being  of 
our  pafient.  We  can  have  the  whole  limb  under  our  eye,  and  with  con- 
venience make  what  application  of  lotions,  Sec,  may  be  necessary,  and 
moreover  the  limb  m^y  be  subjected  to  those  gentle,  and  continued  fric- 
tions, with  the  naked  ii and,  so  agreeable  and  soothing  to  a  fractured  limb 
constrained  and  fati^M.-d  by  a  splint. 

Fractures  of  the  Loiver  End  of  the  Femur. — Fracture's  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  wc  have  subdivided  into  those  just  above  the  condyles, 
and  those  through  the  condyles  into  the  joints,  separating  one  or  both  con- 
dyles from  the  shaft. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  of  these  properly  belongs  to  fractures  of 
the  shaft,  but  they  are  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  violence  as  the 
last;  the  two  are  frequently  complicated  in  the  same  individual,  and 
much  the  same  treatment  is  required  for  both.  These  lesions  are  always 
produced  by  heavy  falls  upon  the  knee,  received  in  a  direction  so  oblique 
as  to  avoid  fracturing  the  neck  by  contre-coup,  and  yet  so  severe  as  to 
rend  apart  the  expanded  spongy  tissue  of  the  condyles.  Where  the 
shaft  alone  is  fractured,  the  diagnosis  is  made  with  facility  ;  but  where 
a  condyle  is  separated,  our  means  of  juduing  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  the  injury  are  much  lessened,  because  the  violence  must  necessarily 
be  shared  with  the  neighboring  soft  parts,  bursas  and  synovial  membranes 
of  the  joint,  and  these  tissues  soon  become  so  tumefied  as  to  destroy  all 
our  usual  landmarks.  Amidst  this  tumefaction  and  effused  bursal  and 
synovial  fluid,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  be  unable  to  detect  a  piece 
like  the  condyle. 

When  the  shaft  is  fractured  transversely,  the  broad  opposing  surfaces 
resist  displacement,  and  in  this  way  much  assist  us  in  our  treatment ;  but 
where  the  fracture  is  oblique,  ranging  from  above  downward  and  from 
behind  forward,  we  not  only  have  the  difficulties  before  explained  as  caused 
by  two  inclined  planes,  but  the  point  of  the  upper  fragment  is  very  apt, 
in  spite  of  all  our  care,  to  project  sufficiently  forward  to  prevent  the  pa- 
tella from  gliding  up  and  down  ;  the  motions  of  the  knee  are  consequently 
much  embarrassed  and  sometimes  entirely  impeded.  We  should,  there- 
fore, in  this  accident  be  always  very  cautious  in  our  prognosis,  as  under 
the  best  circumstances  this  must  be  considered  a  formidable  and  unpro- 
mising injury. 

In  this  fracture  our  resort  must  be  to  the  straight  splint,  which  even 
Cooper  adopted,  with  an  internal  splint  so  like  Dr.  Flagg's  that  we  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  call  the  one  used  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  by 
his  name.  In  consideration  of  the  assiduous  local  treatment  almost  always  , 
required  by  the  violence  done  to  the  parts  around  in  this  injury,  we  would 
suggest  the  use  of  the  same  contrivance  mentioned  in  speaking  of  im- 
pacted fracture  of  the  neck — substituting  a  steel  rod  ellipse  or  oblong 
for  the  wooden  splint  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fracture.  Great  care 
must  be  paid  to  the  proper  support  of  ;he  knee,  but  otherwise  the  splint 
is  to  be  applied  as  usual,  using,  accorui.ig  to  our  ininciples,  compresses 
where  they  may  be  required  to  prevent  chafing,  and  b-andages  where  they 
may  be  necessary  to  attach  the  splints  or  give  support  to  some  part  or 
compress,  but  no  where  else. 
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At  the  end  of  a  month  the  inclined  plane  of  Rowe  may  be  substituted 
— first  putting  it  on  perfectly  straight.  Passive  motion  by  flexing  the 
splint  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  arrival  of  this 
period  can  only  be  told  by  actual  experiment  of  the  surgeon.  The  few 
cases  on  record  hold  out  no  cure  under  two  and  a  half  months,  and  some  ex- 
tend nearly  to  the  fourth — a  duration  which  must  be  considered  rather 
as  required  by  the  extent  and  complication  of  the  lesion  than  "by  any 
backwardness  at  renovation  on  the  part  of  the  bone,  which  at  this  point 
seems  to  possess  all  vitality  requisite  for  speedy  reproduction. 

Fractures  of  the  condyles  are  also  accidents  of  which  our  prognosis 
must  be  unfavorable.  The  violence  originally  causing  the  lesion  must 
necessarily  be  great,  and  of  course  be  shared  by  the  very  sensitive  arti- 
cular tissue.  The  joint  itself  is  opened,  and  if  these  difficulties  are 
overcome  we  have  a  nice  task  to  unite  the  detached  condyle  so  accu- 
rately as  not  to  impair  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  our  first  precautions  must  be  directed 
to  getting  rid  of  the  tumefaction,  which,  as  with  the  last,  is  liable  to  be 
very  great.  Having  accomplished  this.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises  ap- 
plying a  roller,  and  then  a  wet  piece  of  pasteboard  about  sixteen  inches 
long  and  wide  enough  to  reach  from  the  edge  of  the  patella  on  one  side, 
down  underneath  the  limb,  up  to  the  other  edge  of  that  bone,  confining 
it  with  another  roller.  Bransby  Cooper  would  substitute  the  starched 
bandage  for  this.  We  would  suggest  Rowe's  splint,  used  perfectly 
straight  at  first.  This  would  give  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  either  of 
the  others  ;  is  just  as  readily  applied  ;  does  not  prevent  the  application 
of  lotions,  leeches,  &tc.  Sic.  ;  can  be  suspended  ;  and,  finally,  will  enable 
us,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  to  submit  the  limb  to  passive  motion 
without  further  disturbance  than  what  we  choose  to  inflict  upon  it.  This 
accident  is  rare,  and  the  records  of  our  profession  give  us  but  little  infor- 
mation upon  it.  The  cases  related  were,  like  the  last,  tedious,  requir- 
ing three  months  for  a  cure. 

Compound  Fractures. — In  these  severe  and  often  fatal  injuries,  the 
only  modification  of  apparatus  which  we  would  suggest  is  the  one  already 
twice  mentioned — the  substitution  of  a  metal  continuation  of  the  splints 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  Aicilitating  the  ap- 
plication of  local  remedies,  and  in  the  present  case  with  the  additional 
view  of  preventing  the  discharge  from  the  wound  soaking  into  the  splints 
and  befouling  them.  This  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith,  whilst  we 
are  reducing  the  swelling  sufficiently  to  apply  the  splints.  To  keep  the 
bed  clean,  the  injured  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  India  rub- 
ber cloth.  This,  instead  of  passing  as  usual  under  the  other  limb  and 
letting  the  fluid  run  into  the  depression  caused  by  it,  should  come  up  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  be  laid  over  the  sound  one,  which  it  will  not  incom- 
mode if  the  cloth  be  very  thin. 

Occasional  Modifications  of  Apparatus. 
Though  we  have  given   what   we  deem  to  be,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  best  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  the  several  fractures  of 
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the  thiffb,  there  are  occasions  which   demand  a  modification  of  the  apph- 
ances  mentioned  or  a  substitute  for  them. 

Thus  we  have  recommended  the  inclined  plane  after  the  type  of  Ames- 
bury,  Rowe.  &c.  In-kKices  may  occur,  when  this,  simple  as  it  is,  can 
neither  be  obtained  already  made  nor  manufactured,  and  our  next  choice, 
then,  would  be  the  starched  bandage.  This  we  apply  as  already  di- 
rected.* In  making  this  splint  or  bandaoe,  for  it  is  both,  we  have  found 
it  very  useful  to  introduce  the  common  ironmonger's  paper  between  the 
layers  of  the  roller.  Cut  the  paper  into  strips  an  inch  wide,  or  even  less ; 
paste*  them  over  on  one  side,  and  double  them  together  for  a  few  minutes 
until  the  paste  can  soak  in  and  thoroughly  soften  them.  They  can  then 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  any  surface,  even  when  very  convex  and  irregu- 
ar,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  when  we  want  to  strengthen  a  part, 
saving  us  the  necessity  of  carrying  back  the  roller  to  that  part  and  mak- 
■ng  an  ungainly-looking  splint.  In  all  cases  where  this  apparatus  is  used, 
we  would  urge  its  being  slit  open  in  front.  If  properly  made,  this  will 
not  impair  its  strength,  and  it  gives  the  limb  an  opportunity  of  swelling 
without  being  constricted,  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  daily  examin- 
ing it.  This  splint  does  not  possess  one  great  advantage  which  the  in- 
clined plane  offers.  We  cannot  exercise  the  limb  with  passive  motion 
while  it  is  on  ;  we  must  therefore,  when  the  time  comes,  remove  it  and 
replace  it  again  after  exercise. 

The  starched  bandage  is  very  useful  with  children,  and  where  the 
limb  has  previously  been  crooked  or  otherwise  deformed.  With  the  very 
young  we  experience  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  limb  perfectly  still,  and 
in  preventing  those  motions  which  must  derange  any  splint.  In  deform- 
ed and  crooked  limbs  we  of  course  cannot  adapt  a  straight  splint.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  starched  bandage  answers  admirably.  With  babies 
and  very  young  children  there  is  an  inconvenience  attending  its  use, 
which  may  not  at  first  suggest  itself,  but  which  produces  great  trouble 
— they  urinate  upon  it,  and  of  course  soften  it.  For  this  Tavignot  ad- 
vises varnishing  it,  but  they  will  not  let  it  dry  sufficiently  to  varnish  it. 
In  such  a  case  we  had  great  success  with  the  following  method.  Making 
proper  extension  ourselves,  an  assistant  prepared  a  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Into  this  we  laid  the  child  (2.^  years  old),  taking  a  half  mould  from  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  to  half  way  down  the  leg.  In  five  minutes  it  set,  and 
the  child  was  taken  out.  In  this  mould  we  made  a  cast  of  that  half  of 
the  hip,  thigh  and  knee,  and  to  this  cast  we  applied  a  starched  bandage, 
precisely  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  limb.  Of  course  it  was  but  a  half  cir- 
cumference— one  side  being  flat.  When  dry,  we  cut  off  this  flat  side, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  remove  the  starched  splint  from  the  cast.  This 
splint,  which  of  course  was  perfectly  shaped  to  the  half  of  the  limb,  we 
then  varnished  with  copal  varnish,  making  it  thoroughly  waterproof. 

The  plaster  splint  we  have  never  seen  tried.  One  evident  advantage 
it  possesses  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of  pressure  established  all  over  the 
limb — a  uniformity  which  the  greatest  skill  in  applying  a  roller  cannot 
equal.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  material  is  tlie  oreatest  objection  to 
its  use.     A  very  interesting  case  is  given  in  Cooper's  work  on  Disloca- 
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tions  and  Fractures,  in  which  this  splint  was  used  in  a  case  of  obhque 
fracture  of  the  thigh  with  unexpected  and  perfect  success.  In  this  case, 
before  the  plaster  hardened  the  anterior  fourth  was  removed  throughout 
its  whole  length  from  the  groin  to  the  instep. 

The  late  improvements  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  India 
rubber  hold  out  expectations  that  it  may  be  usefully  applied  in  the  form 
of  bandages,  which,  though  sufficiently  firm  to  fix  the  limb,  would  still 
by  their  elasticity  permit  any  little  increase  by  swelling  or  decrease  by 
wasting,  without  pain  to  the  patient  or  derangement  of  the  apparatus. 
This  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

[To  be  continued. J 


DEATH  FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  FOREIGN  BODY  IN  THE  BRONCHUS. 

By  James  Sheppard,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  18th,  at  10,  A.  M.,  I  saw  Mr.  J.  L ,  aged  73,  a 

gentleman  much  respected,  to  whom  I  had  been  summoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  alarm  at  having  swallowed  a  piece  of  ginger  some  hours 
previous  to  my  visit,  which  he  considered  had  "  stuck  "  in  his  throat,  on 
its  passage.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  L.  had  retired  to  his  bed  on  the  pre- 
vious night  at  his  ordinary  time,  in  his  usual  health.  According  to  a 
custom  of  many  years,  he  had  gone  to  sleep  with  a  piece  of  ginger  in 
his  mouth.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  awoke  by  a  vio- 
lent cough,  of  a  sufibcating  and  spasmodic  character  ;  he  felt  as  though 
the  ginger  had  "  stuck  "  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  neither  get  it  up  nor 
down.  His  cough  continued  without  intermission,  for  about  two  hours,  when 
he  felt  the  ginger  move  and  pass  into  the  "  chest."  Since  then,  he  had 
slept  at  intervals,  and  though  a  good  deal  exhausted,  he  appeared,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  to  be  pretty  comfortable,  notwithstanding  an  occasional 
cough.  His  countenance  was  tranquil,  his  pulse  calm,  his  respiration 
natural.  He  expressed  himself  to  be  tolerable,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tightness  across  his  chest ;  this  we  both  referred  to  the  concussion  of 
the  cough.  He  complained  of  no  local  pain  in  the  chest,  as  might  have 
been  expected  if  such  a  stimulating  substance  as  ginger  had  escaped  into 
the  lungs.  But  the  question  was  urgent,  where  was  the  ginger?  Was  it 
in  the  bronchi  or  in  the  stomach  ?  There  was  no  symptom  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  ginger  was  in  the  lungs.  That  it  had  irritated 
the  epiglottis,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  in  the  morning,  was 
certain,  but  as  to  its  position  in  the  body  I  felt  myself  unable  to  deter- 
mine. For  years  he  had  been  the  occasional  subject  of  asthma,  and  had 
also  an  habitual  cough.  I  ordered  him  to  take  a  little  castor  oil,  and 
determined  to  wait  for  the  result.  About  three,  P.  M.,  they  sent  for  a 
little  cough  medicine,  saying  Mr.  L.'s  cough  was  rather  troublesome.  I 
accordingly  sent  him  a  little  pectoral  mixture,  and  a  Dover's  powder  to  take 
at  night. — Eleven,  P.  M.,  was  called  out  of  bed  to  see  him.  He  was 
very  restless,  and  exceedingly  anxious  ;  his  countenance  also  betraying 
great  anxiety.     His  skin  was  hot,  his  tongue  dry,  his  respiration  hurried, 
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and  he  still  complained  of  pain  across  his  chest.     His  cough  had  gradu- 
ally become  more  troublesome  ;  he  was  altogether  very  ill. 

Percussion. — Both  sides  sounded  equally  well. 

Amculiation. —  But  little  vascular  respiration  audible  on  either  side, 
less  on  the  left  than  on  the  right.  On  the  left  side,  bronchial  respiration 
and  crepitation  was  audible  in  several  abnormal  situations.  On  the  right 
side,  there  was  large  mucous  crepitation  heard  all  over  the  jwsterior  por- 
tion of  the  chest.  More  iVemitus  felt  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  leftside  was  also  immovable  to  a  considerable  degree  in  respiration. 

He  had  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  mucus  during  the  day,  which  pre- 
sented no  unusual  appearance.  His  voice  was  manifestly  altered,  but  it 
was  not  the  alteration  of  laryngitis,  but  of  debility  ;  perhaps  it  may  bet- 
ter be  described  as  a  failure  of  the  voice  rather  than  as  an  alteration.  I 
ordered  him  to  omit  the  mixture,  and  to  take  a  saline  aperient  with  ipe- 
cacuanha ;  the  oil  had  operated  twice,  but  no  ginger  had  been  seen.  I 
ordered  also  a  mustard  poultice. 

If  the  ginger  was  in  the  chest,  where  was  its  seat  ?  or  was  it  a  case  of 
uncomplicated  bronchitis  ?  These  questions  were  of  a  most  important 
character,  but  could  not  be  solved  in  the  present  state  of  the  case.  I  be- 
lieved the  ginger  was  in  the  bronchi,  but  could  not  decide  satisfactorily. 
There  was  but  little  vesicular  respiration  audible  in  either  lung  ;  the  left 
lung  was  nearly  immovable  ;  the  right  bronchial  tubes  were  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  Did  the  ginger  plug  up  the  left  bronchi  ?  This  was  the 
case,  or  the  left  lung  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease.  There  was  less 
fremitus  on  the  left  side,  yet  bronchial  sounds  were  abnormally  audible  in 
some  places,  as  though  there  was  consolidation  or  engorgement  of  the 
left  lung  ;  yet  the  fremitus  was  less  on  the  left  than  on  the  right.  The 
fremitus  being  less,  and  the  left  side  moving  so  little  in  respiration,  indi- 
cated that  the  ginger  was  in  the  left  bronchus.  VVliat,  then,  was  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation  in  the  right  ?  I  thought  it  probable,  if  the  gin- 
ger was  in  the  left  bronchus,  that  (as  it  was  described  as  a  piece  iis  large 
as  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger)  it  might  project  into  the  cavity 
of  the  trachea,  and  propagate  its  irritation  by  continuity  of  structure  ;  or 
that  mucus  impregnated  with  ginger  might  have  passed  into  the  right  side, 
and  so  have  caused  inflammation. 

February  19th,  half  past  nine,  A.  M. — Countenance  much  altered,  be- 
tokening great  depression  ;  his  pulse  had  given  way  and  had  become 
weak  and  thready  ;  his  tongue  was  dry  and  brown,  his  skin  cool,  his 
breathing  anxious,  and  he  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  his  chest, 
especially  at  the  posterior  part,  between  the  shoulders  ;  he  was  perfectly 
sensible,  but  a  litde  inclined  to  coma.  I  feared  that  sinking  Vt'as  at  hand. 
I  ordered  a  blister  to  his  chest,  and  commenced  stimulants.  At  three, 
P.  i\I.,  1  again  saw  him  ;  he  was  much  lower  ;  decided  collapse  had  ap- 
peared. At  four,  P.  M.,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  1  met  my  friend 
Dr.  Tyndal  in  consultation  ;  he  was  still  sinking,  and  at  five,  P.  M., 
be  died. 

I  was  ordered  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  by  the 
coroner,  which  1  did  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  21st,  and 
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I  regret  exceedingly,  tJiat  from  certain  very  unpleasant  circumstances, 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  disinclination  of  the  relatives  to  permit  the 
body  to  be  examined,  I  was  prevented  from  making  as  perfect  and  as 
minute  an  examination  as  I  otherwise  might  have  done.  The  jury  were 
also  waiting  in  the  room  below  for  my  evidence.  My  friend  Mr.  Carter 
was  present,  and  assisted  me  in  the  examination  of  the  body.  The  lungs 
were  so  completely  tied  down  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  break  down  the  adhesions  without  also  tearing  the  structure  of 
the  lungs.  On  laying  open  the  larynx  and  trachea,  nothing  particular 
presented  itself;  the  mucous  membrane  bore  occasional  marks  of  conges- 
tion, but  inflammation  was  absent.  When  we  arrived  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  right  bronchus,  was  the 
fatal  ginger,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  bifurcation. 
The  ginger  was  swollen  and  soft,  and  on  squeezing  it,  a  bloody  mucus 
escaped.  In  this  condition  it  measured  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
half  an  inch  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  about  three-eighths  at  its  nar- 
rowest, which  was  also  its  middle.  Both  lungs  were  loaded  with  dark 
blood;  partly,  I  apprehend,  from  impeded  circulation,  partly  from  gravi- 
tation, &ic.,  after  death,  and  partly  from  congestion  during  the  last  hours 
of  life,  during  the  stage  of  collapse.  Tlie  cellular  structure  of  the  lungs 
was  much  altered  from  its  natural  appearance,  the  left  lung  especially. 
On  cutting  into  it,  a  quantity  of  semi-purulent  mucus  oozed  out  in  large 
quantities  from  every  cell,  and  there  were  marks  of  bronchitis  on  the 
right  side. 

If  my  patient  had  been  young  and  healthy,  I  do  entertain  a  hope  that 
his  life  might  have  been  spared,  for  the  vital  powers  would  have  been 
better  able  to  endure  the  shock,  and  to  sustain  disease  longer  ;  added  to 
this,  the  diagnosis  would  have  been  clearer.  The  question  also  presses 
urgently  whether,  if  younger,  and  with  healthy  lungs,  soine  means  might 
not  have  been  adopted,  some  expedient  resorted  to,  for  his  relief;  for  if 
there  be  a  case  demanding  the  exercise  of  all  the  ability  and  all  the  en- 
ergy, of  the  profession,  it  is  surely  such  an  one  as  this,  in  which,  by  such 
a  simple  mechanical  (?)  cause,  the  life  of  a  valued  fellow-creature  was 
sacrificed  and  prematurely  lost.  The  slight  specific  gravity  of  the  gin- 
ger was  against  the  idea  of  its  being  moved  by  gravity  above,  especially 
in  its  swollen  state  :  but  if  the  ginger  be  permitted  to  remain,  it  must 
cause  death  ;  would  it  not  be  advisable,  if  such  a  substance  as  ginger  is 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  chest,  to  open  the  trachea,  as  low  down 
as  possible,  and  to  introduce  an  instrument  to  excite  the  irritation  of 
coughing,  in  hopes  of  dislodging  the  substance,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seized  if  possible  ?  but  if  this  fails,  T  would  recommend,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  alternative  is  certain  death,  that  a  long  and  very  fine  canula, 
enclosing  a  sharp  stilette,  with  a  barbed  point,  should  be  introduced 
through  the  opening,  which  might  be  passed  without  touching  the  sides 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  if  resistance  be  experienced,  the  stilette  might 
be  carefully  protruded  continually,  withdrawing  a  little  to  try  if  the  prize 
was  caught  ;  a  stilette  without  a  barb  might  be  first  tried. 

In  the  case  1  have  described  I  regret  only  one  circumstance,  and  that 
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is,  that  I  was  not  applied  to  in  the  morning,  when  the  ginger  was  sticking 
in  his  throat,  for  then,  if  the  ginger  had  not  .entered  the  larynx,  it  might 
have  been  extracted.  Not  long  since,  1  was  called  to  a  boy,  in  imminent 
danger ;  he  had  a  "  whistle  "  in  his  throat  ;  I  could  feel  it  with  my 
finger,  but  could  not,  of  course,  grasp  it.  I  tickled  his  fauces  with  my 
finger,  and  the  whistle  was  ejected  with  force. — London  Lancet. 


ON   PHYSOMETRA. 

Sy  Thomas  Barbour,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Kem- 
per College. 

As  tympanitis  uteri  is  a  rare  affection,  and,  more  especially,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existence  has  been  questioned  by  some  distinguished  authori- 
ties, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  School,  who,  in  his  edition  of  M.  Columbat's  able  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  Females,  declares  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a 
condition  can  occur,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  the  profession  four 
unequivocal  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  ;  the  1st,  that 
of  Mrs.  VV.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1833  ;  2nd,  that  of  Mrs.  M.,  of  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  in  1835  ;  3d,  that  of  Mrs.  N.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who 
consulted  me  in  1842  ;  and  4th,  that  of  Miss  Y.,  of  Giles  county,  Tenn., 
in  1842. 

As  all  of  the  above  cases  were  very  similar  in  character,  1  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  detail  each  separately,  but  will  simply  state  the  prominent 
symptoms  which  particularly  characterized  the  whole,  and  offer  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  pathology  and  best  treatment  of  this  very  singular 
malady. 

There  was  very  great  impairment  of  the  digestive  organs,  manifested 
by  anorexia,  acidity  of  stomach,  flatulence,  and  vitiated  or  defective  biliary 
secretion  ;  the  bowels  were  very  irregular,  the  discharges  being  sometimes 
rather  consistent  and  clay-colored,  but  most  generally  serous  or  mucous, 
and  frothy  and  whitish  ;  and  there  was  the  most  distressing  languor  and 
debility.  The  phenomenon,  however,  which  chiefly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  given  name  to  the  affection  under  consideration,  was 
the  generation  of  a  vast  amount  of  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which 
was  frequently  discharged,  involuntarily,  with  a  considerable  report,  which 
circumstance  rendered  it  extremely  disagreeable  for  the  females  to  be  in 
company.  Whenever  the  body  was  suddenly  moved,  the  passage  of  the 
gas,  per  vaginam,  was  obvious  to  the  patients,  and  quite  audible  at  some 
distance  to  odiers  :  the  uterus  occasionally  became  greatly  distended  with 
the  accumulated  gas,  but  would  subside  immediately  after  repeated  dis- 
charges induced  by  exertion.  There  was  no  doubt,  whatever,  as  to  the 
source  of  the  gas,  the  females  themselv(?s  being  convinced  that  it  passed 
jpcr  vaginam  ;  but,  independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  sensation, 
the  fact  that  it  always  was  discharged  involuntarily,  was,  to  my  mind, 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  curious  affection,  I   would  remark, 
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that  it  seems  to  consist  in  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  and 
relaxation  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  uterus,  associated  with,  perhaps  depen- 
dent on,  oreat  impairment  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 

\x  is  difficult  to  explain  how,  vmder  the  above  circumstances,  gas  is 
formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  it  may  be  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  retained  secretions,  or  other  matters,  as  has  been  suggested  ;  or,  it  may 
be  the  result  of  direct  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
retained  matters  in  the  uterus,  I  decidedly  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  leading  indications  of  treatment  are,  to  improve  the  biliary  and 
other  secretions  by  means  of  mild  alterants  and  aperients  ;  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  restrain  excessive  discharges  when 
they  exist,  by  ineans  of  anodynes  and  astringents  ;  and  to  invigorate  the 
digestive  organs  and  general  system  by  appropriate  tonics. 

If  the  alvine  discharges  are  somewhat  consistent  but  clay-colored,  or 
of  a  muddy  or  otherwise  vitiated  appearance,  one  or  two  pills,  according 
to  the  following  formula,  administered  every  night,  or  every  other  night, 
would  produce  an  excellent  effect: — R.  Mass.  hydrarg.,  aloes,  rhei,  aa 
I  dr.,  made  into  2<1  pills.  If,  however,  the  discharges  are  serous  or  mucous, 
and  whitish  or  greenish,  attended  with  pain,  the  following  prescriptions 
will  be  found  very  useful :  1st — R.  Mass.  hydrarg..  plumb,  acet.,  ext.  kra- 
merisB,  aa  h  dr.  ;  opii  grs.  xv.,  made  into  24  pills,  of  which  one  may 
be  given  every  fourth  or  fifth  hour.  2d — R.  Hydrarg.  c.  creta,  dr.  i.  ; 
gum  arable,  dr.  ii. ;  ])lumb.  acet.,  dr.  l  ;  tinct.  opii  acet.,  dr.  i.  to  ii. ; 
tinct.  krameriie,  oz.  i. ;  aq.  menth.  pip.,  oz.  iii. ;  dose,  a  dessert-spoonful 
every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 

As  tonics,  1  prefer  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of 
20  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  the  infusion  of  the  wild  cherry-tree  bark ; 
or  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  solution,  as  follows  :  sulph.  quinae,  scr.  i. ;  elix. 
vit.,  dr.  i.  ;  aq.,  oz.  ii.  ;  dose,  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  above  means,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should 
take  gentle  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air;  and  once  or  twice  a  day,  a  te- 
pid shower-bath.  The  diet  should  be  light  apd  nourishing  ;  and  a  little 
good  port  wine  will  promote  convalescence. 

Under  the  above  plan  of  treatment,  all  the  cases  I  have  referred  to 
recovered  entirely. — Missouri  Medical  Journal. 


FATAL    CASR  OF   PUERPFRAL    FEVFR— AUTOPSY,   Ac. 

By  C.  S.  Magoun,  M.D.,  of  Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  negress,  aged  18  years,  of  a  robust 
habit  and  sanguineous  temperament.  She  was  purchased  in  New  Orleans 
December  22d,  1844,  and  came  to  this  place  on  the  night  of  the  23d. 
She  was  immediately  taken  in  labor,  which  was  not  tedious,  difficult,  or 
attended  with  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  She  had  apparently  completed 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  soon  gave  birth  to  a  child  of  full  size, 
healthy  and  vigorous.     On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Wednesday,  a  dose 
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of  castor  oil  was  given  with  a  view  of  opening  the  bowels  in  order  to 
prevent  any  disposition  there  might  be  to  take  on  fever.  The  oil  acted 
on  the  bowels  in  the  evening,  and  she  appeared  as  well  as  usual  at  bed- 
time. During  the  night  she  became  thirsty,  but  made  no  complaint  of 
any  pain  or  distress ;  she  called  frequently  for  water  through  the  night, 
but  being  refused  by  the  servants  in  attendance,  she  got  up  and  satiated 
her  thirst.  She  obstinately  refused  to  let  the  child  be  i)ut  to  the  breast 
in  spite  of  all  persuasion,  but  no  delirium  or  aberration  of  mind  was  no- 
ticed. Thursday  morning  her  owner,  Dr.  R.  T.  L.,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner of  experience,  went  in  to  see  her  in  consequence  of  her  refusing 
to  nurse  the  child,  having  been  informed  that  she  was  obstinate  and  sullen, 
and  not  expecting  to  find  her  with  fever  or  any  disease  of  serious  import. 
He  now  found  her  pulse  from  140  to  160  per  minute,  small  and  easily 
compressible  ;  extremities  rather  below  the  natural  temperature ;  body  hot 
and  dry  ;  comatose,  and  insensible  to  all  external  impressions  ;  abdomen 
nearly  natural  to  the  feel  ;  the  uterus  well  contracted.  Prescribed  vene- 
section, but  pulse  sank  under  it,  and  it  was  discontinued  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  four  ounces.  Cups  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  although  no 
tenderness  was  apparent ;  stimulants,  blisters  and  sinapisms  applied  to 
the  extremities,  &ic.,  but  with  no  visible  advantage.  The  pulse  increased 
in  frequency,  respiration  became  more  hurried  and  laborious,  the  extremi- 
ties cold,  the  pupils  dilated  and  immovable,  and  death  closed  the  scene 
at  about  4  in  the  afternoon. 

She  was  suffering,  when  purchased,  with  cough  and  great  hoarseness, 
and  spoke  in  a  low,  compressed,  stridulous  voice,  apparendy  with  great 
effort.  This  state  was  said  to  be  a  "  bad  cold  "  of  a  few  days'  standing  : 
the  symptoms  were  those  resembling  common  influenza  or  catarrh. 

Autopsy.  IQ  Hours  after  Death — The  weather  being  very  cold.  The 
thorax  was  first  examined  ;  the  lungs  were  healthy  ;  the  pericardium  con- 
tained about  two  ounces  of  serum,  in  other  respects  the  heart  and  its 
appendages  were  in  a  normal  condition.  Anterior  to  the  trachea  and  near 
its  bifurcation,  was  felt  a  tumor,  which  on  being  removed  proved  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  hard,  and  unyielding,  composed  or  formed 
of  several  glands  united  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  somewhat  gra- 
nulated in  appearance.  Many  of  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tu- 
mor were  also  enlarged  and  indurated.  The  irritation  and  compres- 
sion of  this  tumor  directly  upon  the  air  passages  would  seem  to  quite 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  was  found  deeply  injected,  and  showed 
marks  of  intense  inflammation  ;  a  small  quantity  of  serum  was  effused 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  tlu;  anterior  folds  of  the  small  intestines  and 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  showed  marks  of  inflammation.  The  uterus 
was  not  quite  as  well  contracted  as  it  should  have  been  ;  the  spleen  was 
about  three  times  its  natural  size  and  weight,  hard,  brittle,  and  easily- 
broken  down  with  the  fingers.  The  other  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
were  healthy.     The  head  w^as  not  examined. 

(Queries  and  Remarks. — This  woman  was  sold  under  a  guarantee  of 
soundness ;  under  the  circumstances,  ought  the  seller  or  buyer  to  be  the 
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loser  ?  Did  the  tumor  in  the  thorax  have  any  influence  in  causing  the 
death  of  the  patient?  If  so,  how  much,  and  in  what  manner  was  this 
influence  manifested  or  exerted?  The  woman  was  evidently  unwell  at 
the  time  of  sale,  and  must  have  been  so  for  weeks,  if  not  months.  Was 
this  unsoundness  immediately  or  remotely  the  cause  of  death  ;  an  excit- 
ing or  predisposing  cause  of  puerperal  fever  ?  These  questions  1  shall 
leav^e  unanswered  for  the  present. 

This  was  a  case  terminating  more  suddenly  fatal,  and  passing  through 
its  difierent  stages  quicker,  than  is  often  noticed.  The  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  more  obscure  and  less  appreciable  before 
death  than  is  commonly  observed.  1  have  thought  the  case  worthy  of 
being  reported  on  account  of  its  rapid  progress  to  a  fatal  termination,  the 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  niedico-legal  questions  that  may  arise 
in  the  controversy  that  will  probably  ensue  in  court. — JSew  Orleans 
Medical  Journal. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     SEPTEMBER     3,      18  4  5. 


Influeiice  of  Tobacco  on  Health. — It  is  well  known  that  two  or  three 
years  ^ince  an  investigation  was  made,  by  order  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, into  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  tobacco  manufactories  in  France.  The  results  of  this  investigation, 
tending  to  shaw  that  tobacco  was  in  no  ways  hurtful  to  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  it  nearly  their  whole  lives,  have  already  been  given  in  this  Jour- 
nal. The  reports  of  the  investigating  committee  were  handed  over  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  committee  wa.s  appointed  by  the  Academy 
to  examine  the  whole  subject.  Instead  of  trusting  altogether  to  the  docu- 
menis  in  their  possession,  this  committee  have  e.xamined  anew  the  large 
Government  maimfaciory  in  Paris,  which  gives  employment  to  1200  or 
1800  people — the  whole  number  of  workpeople  in  tlie  ten  factories  in 
France  being  about  6000.  A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  by 
this  committee,  every  step  being  taken,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  and  a  report  has  lately  been  made  by  them  to  the  Academy. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry,  as  shown  in  this  report,  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  deduced  from  the  former  reports — the  difference  consisting 
principally  in  the  Academy's  committee  finding  that  the  human  system 
continued  to  be  operated  on  by  the  tobacco  emanations  after  the  initiatory 
syinptoms  had  disappeared.     It  is  stated  that — 

"  All,  or  nearly  all,  workpeople,  on  their  first  admission  to  the  manufac- 
tory, experience  certain  symptoms;  cephalalgia,  nausea,  anorexia,  insom- 
nia, and  often  diarrhoea.  Generally  speaking,  these  'symptoms  disappear 
in  the  course  of  eight  or  fifteen  days.  With  some  iliey  do  not  give  way 
at  all,  in  which  case  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the  manufactory.  The 
symptoms  are  more  marked  in  women  thau  in  men.  When  once  they 
have  ceased  to  manifest  themselves,  the  workpe<jple  seldcm  complain,  and 
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are  considered  acclimated.  In  reality,  however,  they  continue  to  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  the  tobacco,  as  is  proved  by  a  change  that  takes  place, 
in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  color  of  the  skin.  It  gradually  assumes  a 
peculiar  grayish  tinge,  which  may  be  said  to  occiipy  a  medium  between 
the  paleness  of  chlorosis  and  that  of  other  cachexia?.  This  change  does 
not  usually  take  place  in  less  than  two  yenrs.  It  may  be  remedied,  like 
chlorosis,  by  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  appears  to  be  owing  to  some 
modification  that  has  taken  place  in  the  blood,  under  the  prolonged  influ- 
ence of  the  tobacco.  A  fact,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  blood  is  niodi- 
fied  in  these  workpeople,  is,  that  when  it  is  abstracted  it  is  seldom  buffed, 
so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  partially  deprived  of  its  fibrin.  Plants  (a  rose- 
tree  and  a  primrose)  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  the  tobacco,  in  the 
work-rooms,  died  down  to  the  roots,  but  new  shoots  sprang  up,  which 
seemed  endowed  with  considerable  vitality.  It  appeared  as  if,  like  man, 
they  suffered  at  first  from  the  action  of  tobacco,  but  subsequently  became 
inured  to  it.  An  orange  tree  was  not  injured.  Rabbits  and  birds  re- 
mained a  long  while  in  rooms  containing  tobacco  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, without  being,  apparently,  inconvenienced. 

"  From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident,  says  the  Committee,  that  the  jnanu- 
facture  of  tobacco  is  not  a  dangerous  occupation ;  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  considered  innocuous.  It  exercises  an  evident  influence  over 
the  health  of  those  who  are  employed  in  liM  manufacture,  both  at  first  and 
at  a  subsequent  period.  These  effects  are,  however,  diminished  by  the 
extrenie  attention  paid  to  the  hygienic  arrangements  in  the  royal  manu- 
factories. It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  kind  of  labor  shortens  life;  first,  from  the  continued  change  which  is 
going  on  in  the  manufactories,  and  second,  from  the  want  of  statistical 
documents.  There  are  many  old  men  to  be  found  in  them,  some  of  whom 
have  worked  there  from  their  youth.  Most  of  them,  however,  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  asthma,  or  from  shortness  of  breath. 

"  With  reference  to  any  beneficial  influence  which  tobacco  may  exercise, 
the  Committee  state  that  the  vorkper pie  are  by  its  action  protected  from, 
and  cured  of,  rheumatic  and  Jieuralgic  affections.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  preserves  them  from  intermittent  fever,  and 
probably  from  other  epidemical  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  typhus,  &c. 
Scabies  is  not  met  with,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  are  rare.  As  to 
phthisis,  the  Committe  does  not  seem  to  adopt  the  views  of  those  practi- 
tioners attached  to  the  tobacco  manufactories  (five  out  of  ten)  who  think 
that  the  tobacco  exercises  a  decided  preservative  influence  over  the  work- 
people. Inquiries,  however,  are  now  going  on,  which  which  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  question." 

An  interesting  debate  on  the  whole  subject  has  been  elicited  from  the 
Academy  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee — one  member  having  noticed 
asthmatic  symptoms  among  the  workmen  in  smaller  tobacco  establishments 
— and  probably  further  fiicts  will  be  brought  to  light,  though  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity  for  investigation  is  rarely  offered  than  was  presented  to 
the  Committees  of  Paris. 


Massachusetts  JJedical  Col/rire. — On  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
the  annual  course  of  medicai  .octures  in  this  well-established  iristitution 
will  commence.     The  present  faculty  have  so  long  been   identified   with 
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the  science  of  medicine  in  New  England,  that  any  observations  upon  the  in- 
dividual qualifications  of  the  professors  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  Their 
experience  and  long-tried  faithful  services  are  extensively  acknowledged. 

"  Taking  into  view  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school," 
says  the  circular,  "  the  splendid  and  extensive  apparatus  with  which  it  is 
furnished,  its  connection  with  the  numerous  cases  and  operations  with  one 
of  the  best  conducted  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
general  thorough  acquisitions  and  high  respectability  of  its  graduates,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  seminary  in  the  country  otiers  the  means  of 
a  more  complete  professional  education,  than  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Boston." 


Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — Within  a  short 
time,  Part  IV.  of  Volume  VII.,  being  the  Second  Series,  Volume  HI., 
Part  IV.  of  these  Transactions,  has  been  distributed.  It  is  admirably  print- 
ed, on  good  paper,  and  with  a  type  that  does  one's  eyes  good  instead  of 
harm,  to  look  at.  Dr.  Walker's  discourse  on  the  treatment  of  compound 
and  complicated  fractures,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  present  number. 
An  appendix  follows,  that  embraces  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at 
the  last  meeting,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  officers,  the  coun- 
sellors and  censors  of  the  different  districts,  &c.,  besides  reports  of 
committees,  and  such  matters  generally  in  relation  to  the  doings  of  the 
association  as  must  always  be  of  interest  to  the  members  both  in  the  city 
and  country. 


Philosophy  of  Medical  Science. — Reference  was  made  in  the  Journal, 
some  weeks  since,  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Medical  Science,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  June.  With- 
in a  few  days,  through  the  kindness  of  some  unknown  correspondent,  the 
No.  containing  the  article  alluded  to,  has  come  to  hand,  and  thus  an  op- 
portunity has  beeen  afforded  for  its  perusal.  In  the  notice  referred  to,  we 
gave  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Allan  as  that  of  the  writer  to  whom  the  pro- 
fession is  indebted  for  a  most  brilliant,  racy,  and  really  admirable  paper. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  strictly,  however,  to  reviewing  Dr.  Bartlett 
in  the  way  of  pointing  out  excellences,  and  showing  up  faults,  the  Slienan- 
doah  critic  (for  report  says  he  resides  in  that  lovely  valley)  has  produced 
a  masterly  dissertation  on  inductive  philosophy.  'There  is  a  freedom  of 
style,  a  kind  of  flexibility  in  the  sentences,  that  is  altogether  charming. 
One  who  writes  so  well,  and  so  learnedly  too,  on  the  great  powers  of  Lord 
Bacon,  cannot  be  ignorint  of  the  character  and  influences  exerted  on  the 
reflecting  part  of  mankind,  by  subsequent  philosophers,  through  the  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  We  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  he  has  afforded  us  individually,  believing  that  others  feel 
an  equal  degree  of  personal  gratitude. 


Missionary  Hospital  at  Skr/n^hai,  China. — Dr.  Lockhart  has  furnished 
a  few  statistical  facts  illustrative  of  the  immense  vnlue  of  hospitals  to  the 
Chinese.  The  last  communication  is  under  date  of  July  15th,  1844 — 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  none  the  le?s   interesting  to  the  philanthropist. 
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It  is  nearly  time  to  have  further  particulars.  For  the  rent  of  suitable 
buildings — all  toorether  culled  the  Hospital — the  Medical  Missionary  So- 
ciety pay  one  half  "  The  number  of  individual  patients,"  says  Dr.  L., 
"that  have  been  attended  to,  down  to  the  end  of  September,  namely,  dur- 
incr  eight  months,  amounts  to  8000  persons  ;  many  of  these  have  come 
from  tiie  city  and  suburbs,  but  the  chief  part  of  them  came  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  ihts  vicinity.  Many  also 
came  from  Soochow,  Sangkiangfoo,  Chin-Keangfoo,  and  various  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze-Keang;  and  a  few  have  come  from 
Nanking.  Indeed,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  the  longer  the  work  is 
carried  on,  the  greater  are  the  distances  persons  travel  seeking  for  medi- 
cal relief  Those  who  come  from  agreat  distance  frequently  join  together 
and  hire  a  boat,  by  which  they  travel,  using  it  also  as  their  lodging  while 
they  remain  under  treatment  :  fourteen  persons  came  a  few  days  ago,  and 
at  present  there  is  a  party  of  five  respectable  men  living  in  the  house  who 
have  come  200  miles.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  about  100,  occa- 
sionally 140  or  loO;  besides  these  there  are  20  patients  living  in  the 
house,  who,  with  their  friends,  the  hospital  servants  and  domestics,  make 
an  assemblage  of  between  30  and  40  every  morning  at  family  worship." 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. — In  March  last,  47  gentlemen  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  this  Institution.  A  prospectus  for  the 
next  course  of  lectures  has  appeared,  showing  that  ample  and  satisfactory 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  coming  season,  which  opens  at  Cin- 
cinnati the  first  Monday  in  November.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  the  chair  of  Sur- 
gery, was  in  Boston  last  week.  Dr.  Locke,  the  professor  of  Chemistry, 
is  much  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  a  department  that  should 
always  comuiand  the  respect  of  the  medical  profession. 

"  Cincinnati,"  says  the  Dean,  "  presents  several  prominent  points  of 
attraction  to  the  student  of  medicine,  who  is  earnestly  devoted  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  medical  education.  First,  most  abundant  material  for  ana- 
tomical investigations  is  at  hand  during  the  winter.  Second,  the  cheap- 
ness of  living  is  unsurpassed  in  any  of  our  larger  towns.  Third,  the  finest 
field  for  the  study  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery  is  presented  in  the 
large  hospital,  which,  on  an  average,  contains  from  150  to  200  medical 
and  surgical  cases  each  day  of  the  year.  Over  1-500  were  treated  within 
its  wards  during  the  past  year." 


Improvement  of  the  Insane  in  England — Cretinism  in  Switzerland. — A 
society  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  insane  was  organized  in  London, 
in  April,  1842,  which  has  since  offered  premiums  for  dissertations.  Twenty 
guineas  were  given  for  the  best  essay  on  the  distinction  between  crime 
and  insanity  ;  and  another  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best  form  of  keeping 
cases  of  mental  disorder.  [ii  1S44-5  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
pathology  and  treatment  ';l  [juerperal  insanity  is  to  be  given  ;  and  one 
for  the  secoTiii  br,?;t  on  the  siiiue  subject. 

At  Abeiuiburg,  near  Inteilachen,  a  Dr.  Guggenbulh  has  established  an 
institution  for  the  cure  and  education  of  Cretans — a  deformed,  imbecile 
class  of  beings  in  the  \  aiievs  of  Switzerland. 
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Medical  Distinction. — A  case  of  some  small  consequence  in  re^raid  to 
the  rights  of  a  medical  pretender,  to  collect  fees  for  services,  was  recently 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston.  The  plaintiff,  one 
Dr.  Lambright,  says  the  Boston  Post,  thus  speaks  of  himself  in  a  printed 
bill  which  he  sends  round  the  country  : — "  Dr.  L.  has  diplomcn  from  the 
emperors  of  France,  Russia  and  Germany,  where  he  has  practised  with 
unequalled  success.  He  was  for  several  years  head  surgeon  in  the  French 
war  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  also  in  America  under  Jackson  "  !  ! 


Caledonia  Springs,  Canada. — E.  S.  de  Rottermund,  Esq.,  Government 
Chemist,  is  now  at  these  Springs  prosecuting  the  analysis  of  the  waters 
His  visit  is  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  the  Province. 
From  the  experiments  he  has  already  made,  he  says  that  the  waters  are  of 
a  still  more  valuable  character  than  indicated  by  the  analysis  formerly 
made  by  Dr.  Chilton.  Each  spring  he  finds  to  possess  a  different  medi- 
cinal power.  One,  is  iodine;  the  second,  saline-magnesia ;  and  the  third 
(and  only  one),  contains  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.  Hence  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  the  Caledonia  Springs  consist  of  three  distinctwa- 
ters  ;  and  not  of  one,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Chilton. 


Braithwaite's  Retrospect. — No.  1 1  of  this  popular  synopsis  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  medical  sciences,  embracing  the  time  from  Janu- 
ary to  July,  1S45,  is  ready  for  the  public.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Adee,  of 
New  York,  the  publisher,  meets  with  substantial  encouragement  in  the 
enterprise.  Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Retrospect  can  properly  appreciate  the  service  he  is  doing  the  profes- 
sion of  this  country  by  his  re-prints. 


West  Feliciana  Medical  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery  was  held  at  the  Court  House  in  St.  Francisville,  La., 
on  the  14th  of  June,  for  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  a  medi- 
cal society.  A  committee,  previously  charged  with  the  duty  of  digesting 
a  plan  of  association,  on  this  occasion  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted. 
On  the  subject  of  medical  ethics,  the  second  article  makes  provision  for 
organizing  a  committee  of  honor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  membersliip,  take  cognizance  of  professional  conduct,  &c. 
Article  third  regards  etiquette,  &c.,  and  makes  ample  provision  for 
keeping  the  peace,  provided  it  should  so  happen,  in  the  course  of  events, 
that  any  member  encroaches  upon  tlie  rights  of  others.  A  synopsis  of 
this  subject,  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  was  introduced  almost  with- 
out alteration,  as  embodying  all  that  was  desirable  in  medical  intercourse. 
The  committee,  who  have  acquitted  themselves  so  satisfactorily  in  the  re- 
port, were  Drs.  Samuel  P.  Jones,  D.  B.  Gorham  and  P.  B.  McKelvey. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Prunelle,  Re- 
cording Secretary. 


New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. — The  Fellows  of  the  N.  H.  Medical 
Society  held  their  fifty-fifth  aiuiual    meeting   in   Concord  on  the  12th  day 
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of  June,  1845.  The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended.  The  President, 
Dr.  Batclielder,  of  Marlborough,  read  a  very  able  and  interesting  address 
on  the  Duties  of  Piiysicians.  Dr.  Peaslee,  of  Hanover,  and  Dr.  Carr,  of 
GoflVtown,  read  each  a  well-written  essay  on  subjects  connected  with 
medical  science. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — Dixi  Crosby, 
President ;  Peter  P.  Woodbury,  Vice  President ;  Charles  P.  Gage,  Sec- 
ret an/ ;  R.  P.  J.  Tennev,  Treasurer. 

CdunseJhrs.—N.  Wight,  E.  K.  Webster,  J.  W.  Cowan,  J.  H.  Smith,  G. 
W.  Twitchell,  S.  Cummiugs,  A.  O.  Dickey,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  J.  Crosby,  T. 
Brown,  J.  Bartlett,  E.  B.  Gale,  F.  P.  Fitci,  H.  Eaton. 

Censors.— li.  Dickey,  C.  T.  Berry,  C.  F.  Elliot,  P.  A.  Stackpole,  E.  B. 
Ham  nond,  A.  Smith,  A.  Twitchell,  J.  Batchelder,  D.  Crosby,  M.  C.  Saw- 
yer, D.  Flanders,  Z.  Colburn,  T.  Bassitt,  T.  Brown. 

CorrespondiniT  Secretaries. — J.  C.  Eastman,  Hampstead  ;  T.  Widlace, 
Derry  ;  J.  Batchelder,  Marlborough;  E.  R.  Peaslee,  Hanover;  J.  Crosby, 
Manchester;  J.  B.  Abbott,  Sanbornton  ;  E.  Spaulding,  Nashua. 

Dele<^ates  to  Hanover. — J.  G.  Graven,  T.  Chadbourne. 

Orators  for  iS46. — J.  G.  Graves,  A.  Smith. 

Substitutes. — P.  P.  Woodbury,  S.  Cummings. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz.  :  William  Adams,  M.D. ;  E. 
B.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Nashua;  S.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Pittsfield :  Jeremiah 
Gates,  M.D.,  Concord  ;  Campbell,  M.D.  ;  D.  J.  Hovt,  M.D.,  Manchester; 
H.  E.  Weymouth,  M.D.,  Andover ;  B.  H.  Tripp,  M.D.,  Concord;  T.  H. 
Currier,  M.D.,  West  Boscawen. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  M.D.,  Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  Roby, 
M.D.,  Professors  in  Dartmouth  College  ;  and  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D., 
Professor  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  were  elected  honorary 
members. 

The  memorial  of  Dr.  Isaac  Tewksbury,  of  Hamp.stead,  who  was  ex- 
pelled at  the  last  annual  meeting,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mesmerism  in  Ohio. — In  the  war  of  rival  quackeries,  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  therapeutic  mesmerism  has  been  "  knocked  down  and  dragged  out." 
Whether  it  is  dead  or  only  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  /cannot  say,  and 
nobody  seems  to  care.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  forgotten.  This  is  a 
great  pity,  anri  I  hope  some  one  of  our  mesmerizing  readers  will  be  able, 
by  the  force  of  his  will,  to  rouse  it  into  life  and  action,  that  it  may  again 
take  its  chance  among  the  grosser  charlatanries  of  the  day.  If  not  the 
least  absurd,  it  is  certainly  the  most  harmless  of  the  whole — the  most 
spiritual — and  the  most  auspicious  to  the  tender  relations,  as  it  requires 
the  doctor  and  the  patient  to  be  of  opposite  sexes.  One  might  have 
thought  that  this  requirement  alone  would  have  made  it  fashionable  and 
preserved  its  life.  —  Dr.  Drake's  Travelling  Letters. 

ITnnpin^  Cous;h. — A  correspondent  at  Ipswich  says — Seeing  some  use- 
ful remarks  by  Mr.  Waddington,  in  the  Lancet  for  June  21st,  on  this  dis- 
tressing complaint  among  children,  I  beg  to  call  his  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  profession  generally,  to  the  speedy  relief  afforded  by  the  follow- 
incr  simple  remedy,  viz.,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  P.  L.,  mixed  in  a  teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day.     I  sometimes  prefer  giving  an  ounce  of  this  "  elixir  "  in  a 
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pint  of  water,  with  two  ounces  of  simple  syrup  ;  the  dose,  a  tablespoonful 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  popular  remedy  has  been  found  so  useful 
here,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  to  he  considered  almost  a  spe- 
cific. Permit  me  also  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  great  utility  of  emetics,  particularly  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  all  cases  of  an pJiyxia,  or  suspended  animation,  as  well  as  in  convulsions. 
— Ijondon  Lancet. 

Periostic  Tumor,  the  residt  of  Stumps  of  Teeth  remaining  in  the  Jaio. 
By  H.  C.  Vanderpant,  Esq.,  Surgeon-dentist,  London. — A  few  months 
ago,  I  had  under  my  care  a  case  of  severe  disease  of  the  upper  jaw,  pro- 
duced by  caries  of  the  fangs  of  teeth,  which  the  patient  had  neglected  to 
have  extracted,  from  apprehension  of  the  suffering.  The  patient  was  a 
female,  aged  42.  When  I  first  saw  her,  the  features  were  greatly  distort- 
ed, the  mouth  pushed  to  one  side,  and  her  speech  rendered  imperfect, 
from  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  orange,  situated  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  which  appeared  to  arise  from  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  an- 
trum. There  was  a  considerable  offensive  discharge  of  sanious  matter, 
and  the  tumor  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  From  the  size  and  hardness  of 
the  tumor,  I  at  first  thought  it  was  a  case  of  pure  exostosis,  but  the  result 
of  treatment  ultimately  proved  it  to  be  one  of  periostosis.  I  first  extract- 
ed the  diseased  fangs,  and  lanced  freely  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  I  con- 
tinued to  lance  the  gum  over  the  tumor  every  third  or  fourth  day,  for  some 
weeks,  and  the  result  was  always  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  and  blood. 
The  size  of  the  tumor  gradually  diminished  under  this  treatment,  the  fea- 
tures regained  their  natural  shape  and  expression,  and  her  health,  which 
had  previously  been  impaired,  began  to  steadily  improve.  After  about 
two  months  of  treatment  she  recovered  thoroughly. — Ihid. 


Medical  Miscellany . — One  ofiicer  and  thirteen  seamen  of  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Constitution,  had  died,  at  the  last  accounts,  at  Singapore. — Sarah 
Peachors  died  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  at  the  age  of  107. — A  Bokhara  worm, 
over  three  feet  in  length,  has  been  extracted  from  the  wrist  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wolff,  the  intrepid  traveller. — Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  late  of  Worcester,  Ms  , 
in  his  will,  gave  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  Boston,  $40,000; 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  also  in  Boston, 
$6,000. — Dr.  Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  opened  the 
bone,  in  two  cases,  and  instantly  relieved  the  deep-seated  pain  caused  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  internum,  in  children,  induced  by 
bathincf. 


Married, — Dr.  John  Osgood,  of  Saxonville,  Mass  ,  to  !Viis.s  K.,W.  Whitney 

In  Cummington,  Mass ,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bartlett,   of  Pittsfield,  to  Miss   Cordelia 
Kin!,nnan,  of  C. 


DiF.fi. — At  Gerry,  Va.,  Dr.  Alexander  Austin,  28,  found  dead  in  bed,  from  an 
overdose  of  landanum. 

Niimher  of  ileiiths  in  Boston,  for  the  week  e.ndina  Aug.  30, 65.— Mnles,  32;  Females,  33.  Stillborn,  5, 
Of  consumpiion,  3— disease  of  the  bowels,  9— old  age,  2— smallpox,  1—cholerii  iTifwiilum,  8 — 
scroCiilH,  1— delirium  tremens,  1— typhus  fever,  4 — diarrhoea,  1  — inianlile,  5 — accidental,  2 — cholera 
morhiis,  1— hoopiiig-coii^h,  3 — dropsy  on  t!ie  lirain,  3— canker,  2— infl.imniatinn  on  the  hrain,  1 — 
paral>>is,  1 — intlammalion  on  the  lun!|s,  3 — .-carlet  lever,  3 — marasmus,  1 — debility,  1 — dropsy,  2^- 
suicide,  1  — worms,  1— convulsions,  2— morlificatlon,  1— drowned,  2. 

Under  5  years,  39— between  5  and  2UyearB,  5— between  2U  and  60  years,  18— over  60  years,  3, 
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Proceedings  under  the  Vaccination  Act  in  England.  (From  the  Poor- 
L;i\v  Commissioners'  last  Report.) — It  was  wiih  regret  that  we  perceived, 
last  year,  from  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Tables  of  Mortality,  that 
the  deaths  from  smallpox  continued  on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  to  which  vaccination  was  carried  on  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  we  caused  returns  to  be  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  several  unions  and  parishes,  stating  the  numbers  vaccinated  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  29th  September,  1844.  We  have  since  received 
returns  from  542  unions  and  parishes. 

The  births  in  the  542  unions  from  which  returns  were  received  (after 
estimating  the  births  for  those  unions  the  returns  for  which  were  imper- 
fect) amounted  to  452,000.  Of  the  children  born  in  1842,  about  nine 
per  cent,  died  under  the  age  of  three  months.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  ratio  of  deaths  under  that  age  in  the  542  unions,  during  the  year  end- 
ed 29th  September,  1844,  was  the  same;  39,300  children  died  in  that 
year  before  attaining  the  age  at  which  vaccination  is  usually  performed. 
This  leaves  412,891  children  to  be  vaccinated  in  the  year.  It  appears 
that  there  were  about  29D.000  persons  vaccinated  by  the  public  vaccina- 
tors, leaving  only  about  122,400  children  to  be  vaccinated  by  private  medi- 
cal practitoners,  and  at  public  institutions. 

Whenever  we  found  that  the  births  in  any  union  greatly  exceeded  the 
numbers  vaccinated,  we  requested  the  guardians  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  vaccinators  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  further  extend  vaccination 
i.i  their  districts  ;  and  where  ^e\w  or  none  had  been  vaccinated  at  the 
appointed  stations,  we  suggested  that  the  vaccinators  should  visit  the 
poorer  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  any  unvaccinated  children. 
We  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  from  the  vaccinators,  that 
although  many  of  the  more  ignorant  are  still  averse  to  their  children  be- 
ing vaccinated  (from  the  apprehension  that  other  eruptive  diseases  may 
thereby  be  communicated  to  them),  the  prejudice  does  not  now  prevail  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  previous  years. 

The  public  vaccinators  return  3,954  cases  of  smallpox  attended  by 
them  during  the  year,  out  of  which  they  state  that  1,283  were  previously 
vaccinated. 

Of  the  299,000  persons  vaccinated,  the  vaccinators  returned  278,000  as 
successful  ;  so  that,  of  the  total  number  vaccinated,  only  four  per.  cent, 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  mortality  from  smallpox  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  years 
1840,  1841,  and  1842,  was  as  follows  :— 1840,  10,434  ;  1841,  6,366;  1842, 
2,715. 

The  fees  paid  to  the  public  vaccinators  in  England  and  Wales,  during 
the  year  ended  25th  March,  1844,  amounted  to  16,694/.,  being  an  increase 
of  675/.  upon  the  amount  paid  in  the  previous  year. 

I'he  Vaccination  Act  in  Ireland,  although  not  duly  carried  into  effect 
by  the  guardians  of  many  unions,  has  nevertheless  obtained  a  wide  and 
beneficial  operation,  which  we  trust  is  in  course  of  gradual  extension. 
The  amount  expended  for  vaccination,  in  the  year  ending  29th  September, 
1844,  in  all  the  unions  in  Ireland,  exceeded  4,000/.  The  usual  rate  of 
payment  was  l.'>.  on  each  successful  case,  for  the  first  100  cases  in  the 
year ;  and  6f/.  on  each  successful  case,  for  the  remainder. 
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DR.    COALE'S   PRIZE   DISSERTATION  ON   FRACTURES. 

[Concluded  from  page  95.] 

Constitutional  and  Local  Treatment. 
Where  such  violence  is  inflicted  as  to  fracture  any  bone,  local  trouble  to 
greater  or  less  extent  supervenes,  and  where  a  bone  tlie  size  of  the  femur 
is  the  subject  of  the  injury,  this  trouble  is  not  triflini^r.  With  it  also 
there  is  consequent  constitutional  disturbance.  Both  of  these  demand 
our  care,  and  frequently  exercise  our  skill  far  more  than  the  adaptation 
of  a  splint  and  the  preservation  of  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Constitutional  Treatment. — Under  this  head  all  rules  must  necessarily 
be  very  general,  and  much  must  unavoidably  depend  upon  the  tact  and 
judgment  of  the  physician,  rather  than  upon  any  indications  or  wainings 
that  can  be  given  him.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  required  of  us  to  give 
any  directions,  except  those  called  for  by  conditions  and  emergencies  pro- 
per and  peculiar  to  fractures.  We  leave  many  things  to  that  knowledge 
of  general  principles  which  the  surgeon  must  have  acquired  long  before 
he  is  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  case  of  fracture,  and  without  which 
much  that  we  have  already  written  must  have  but  little  perspicuity.  We 
will  therefore  leave  the  collapse  frequently  caused  by  the  severe  nervous 
impression  made  by  the  injury,  to  be  treated  as  all  collapses  should  be — 
by  properly  directed  and  apportioned  stimuli. 

The  simple  febrile  excitement  does  not  require  our  attention  further 
than  to  bring  to  mind  one  fact,  viz.,  that  when  we  use  depletions  in  com- 
pound fractures  we  must  remember  the  demand  about  to  be  made  upon 
the  recuperative  powei's,  and  with  this  in  view  we  must  carefully  estimate 
how  far  depletives  can  be. carried.  As  a  general  rule,  not  only  the  safest 
but  most  rational  plan  is  to  proceed  slowly,  using  gentle  and  often  repeat- 
ed remedies  rather  than  harsh  ones.  Venesection  is  in  most  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  required  once,  but  a  repetition  should  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble, and  recourse  be  had  in  preference  to  tartrate  of  antimony  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  These  can  generally  be  so  managed  as  to  be  efficient  with- 
out distressing  our  patient,  and  their  effects  can  be  more  readily  controlled 
or  stopped  entirely  when  circumstances  require,  whilst  the  prostration 
from  loss  of  blood  we  well  know  is  often  the  cause  of  the  most  distress- 
ing and  dangerous  features  in  the  constitutional  symptoms  attending  vio- 
lent injuries. 

Having  allayed,  by  proper  depletives,  the  febrile  symptoms,  there  still 
frequently  remains  a  nervous  erethism,  which   though    not  of  itself  dan» 
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gerous,  often  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  indirectly  tends  to  protract 
the  confinement  of  our  patient.  It  is  evidenced  by  his  being  readily  ex- 
cited by  trifles,  depression  of  spirits,  occasional  chills,  but  unattended  or 
followed  by  febrile  symptoms — sleeplessness,  or  very  light  sleep  with  de- 
pressing dreams.  Indirectly — the  result  of  the  moral  impression — there 
may  accompany  this  condition,  anorexia,  distinctive  from  that  attending 
the  febrile  action. 

In  this  state  we  must  first  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  restricting 
our  patient  too  much  in  diet.  Having  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
we  must  begin  by  opening  the  bowels  thoroughly,  but  at  the  same  time 
guard  against  prolonged  purging,  which  would  weaken  the  patient  and 
confirm  the  very  trouble  which  we  were  desirous  of  removing.  As  there 
is  almost  al\\ays  attendant  upon  it  more  or  less  inactivity  of  the  biliary 
secretions,  in(!:i':'ted  by  a  slight  furring  of  the  tongue  and  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth  in  the  morning,  \\  e  shall  serve  two  ends  if  we  commence  by 
the  administration  of  eight  grains  of  blue  pill  with  one  of  opium  at  night. 
The  next  morning  there  may  be  already  an  effort  of  the  bowels,  or  at 
least  premonitory  warnings  of  one,  by  the  violence  of  which  we  must  be 
governed  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  aperient  we  feel  permitted  to  exhibit. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  simple  Rochelle  powder  will  answer  all  ovu'  purposes 
both  as  to  kind  and  degree. 

It  is  possible  that  such  an  aperient  may  effect  all  our  object ;  but 
should  it  not,  we  must  resort  to  sedatives — or,  rather,  as  the  French  say, 
to  "calmants."  Where  it  is  sufficient,  we  prefer  the  simple  decoction 
of  hops,  administered,  not  merely  by  the  general  direction  "  at  bed- 
time," but  waiting  U7itil  the  house  is  quiet.  To  an  old  jjractitioner  the 
value  of  this  apparently  over-nice  distinction  is  at  once  evident.  To  one 
whose  experience  has  not  yet  taught  him  this,  we  would  only  say  that 
after  the  administration  of  an  opiate, 

"  The  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  hoot," 

may  make  the  difference  between  a  visit  of  "  Nature's  soft  nui-se,"  re- 
freshing and  invigorating — and  a  night  spent  in  anxious  and  exhausting 
excitement. 

If  the  decoction  of  hops  prove  insufficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
opium  or  its  preparations.  Of  these  we  prefer  MclMunn's  elixir  as  it 
does  not  constipate,  and  with  this  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
bining the  wine  of  ipecac,  giving  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  latter 
with  a  dose  of  the  former,  apportioned  to  the  patient's  susceptibility — be- 
ginning, of  course,  with  the  smallest  efficient  quantity.  We  have  thought 
that  the  wine  of  ipecac,  lessens  the  exciting  properties  of  the  opium,  and 
prevents  the  patient  from  feeling  a  corresponding  depression  and  head- 
ache the  next  day.  As  an  adjuvant  to  the  opiates,  if  for  nothing  else, 
we  may  use  sponging  with  warm  water  at  bed-time,  putting  enough 
castile  soap  into  the  water  to  thoroughly  soften  it. 

Having  subdued  the  febrile  and  nervous  excitement,  there  still  remains 
a  demand  upon  the  surgeon's  care  to  prevent  constipation,  to  regulate 
diet,  and  to  attend  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  patient. 


Fractures  of  the  Thigh.  Ill 

With  regard  to  the  bowels,  it  is  not  enough  to  feel  that  we  can  open 
them  when  we  choose,  and  therefore  sutrur  them  to  go  without  an  evacua- 
tion for  two  or  three  days,  and  exhibit  a  purgative  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  We  must  try  to  prevent,  not  comfort  ourselves  with  cm?-?m-^.  We 
must  try  to  imitate  nature  in  the  frequency  and  kind  of  evacuation.  Diet 
properly  managed  may  do  all  we  want.  Hasty  pudding  and  molasses, 
stewed  apples  or  other  fruit,  new  cider — if  all  circumstances  allow  it — 
should  be  tried,  though  a  drawback  to  their  prolonged  use  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  flatulence  they  produce.  If  we  resort  to  medicinal  means, 
the  saline  purgatives  in  most  cases  should  be  avoided,  as  they  merely 
evacuate  but  do  not  cure  the  costive  tendency.  Rhubarb  we  prefer,  giv- 
ing it  either  in  powder  or  syrup,  or  letting  the  patient  chew  enough  of 
the  root  every  morning  to  produce  the  desired  efTt-ct.  His  own  expe- 
rience and  that  of  the  physician  must  regulate  the  quantity  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Next  to  rhubarb  the  freshly  powdered  ^enna  will  serve  our 
|)urpose.  This  can  be  made  into  an  extempore  eleciiiary  with  molasses, 
or  put  into  a  tig  and  chewed  up.  This  latter  method  of  its  administra- 
tion is  most  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  one  of  which  we  have  had  much 
experience  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  and  hemorrhoids.  Another 
form  of  administering  senna  is  to  make  a  strong  decoction  and  then  stew- 
up  some  prunes  in  it.  In  both  these  forms  the  taste  is  scarcely  per- 
ceived, and  not  sufficiently  to  offend  even  a  delicate  stomach.  Beyond 
the  above  suggestions  we  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
material  medica. 

The  personal  conveniences  for  evacuating  the  bowels  have  been  always 
a  matter  of  some  concern  in  treating  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  many 
of  the  fracture  beds  have  been  much  extolled  for  the  facilities  they  fur- 
nish in  this  particular ;  but  our  object  is  to  suggest  means  at  the  command 
of  every  one.  The  old-fashioned  bed  pan  has  been  our  chief  resource, 
but  it  is  imcomfortable  and  difficult  to  use.  A  sheet  with  a  hole  in  it,  by 
which  the  patient  can  be  lifted  u|)  bodily,  has  been  suggested  ;  but  it  re- 
quires more  aid  than  can  often  be  commanded.  The  best  contrivance 
that  we  have  seen  is  an  India-rubber  air  cushion  with  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre. Beneath  this  is  placed  a  shallow  pan  of  metal  or  earthen  w  are,  the 
edges  of  which  are  protected  by  the  cushion.  These  are  readily  intro- 
duced, and  are  very  comfortable  ;  they  can,  moreover,  be  procured  when 
Earle's  bed,  and  the  dozen  other  contrivances,  all  excellent  in  their 
way  but  seldom  seen  except  in  print,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  result  of  both  study  and  experience  in  diet  is,  that  more  must  be 
left  in  this  matter  to  the  observation  and  judgment  of  the  attending  surgeon 
than  in  any  other  particular.  In  the  first  period  of  treatment,  during  the 
high  febrile  action,  the  diet  of  course  should  be  ritrid — we  luav  say  se- 
vere — particularly  in  compound  fractures  ;  but  this  period  being  passed, 
we  have  a  somewhat  narrow  course  to  steer.  While  on  th(;  one  hand, 
making  allowance  for  the  impairment  of  the  assimilative  functions  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  patient,  we  must  restrict  him  in  diet,  on  the  other  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  furnish  less  food  than  is  sufficient  to  support  nature 
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and  give  her  material  to  accomplish  the  mending  process — without  which, 
an  artificial  joint  and  other  conipHcations  might  result. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  food  should  be  given,  we  would 
make  this  distinction.  In  chronic  affections,  where  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach is  lessened,  we  have  always  preferred  giving  it  in  a  concentrated 
form — a  cubic  inch  of  beefsteak  rather  than  a  bowlful  of  sloppy  broth. 
The  stomach  is  not  then  distended,  its  juices  are  undiluted,  and  diges- 
tion is  favored.  With  most  cases  of  fracture  we  have  a  strong  stomach 
to  deal  with — its  functions  almost  wholly  unaffected.  It  consequently 
has  much  craving  which  demands  relief,  and  yet  which  it  would  not  an- 
swer wholly  to  gratify  ;  we  must  therefore  cheat  it,  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  largely-diluted  aliment.  Feed  the  patient  upon  bowlsful 
of  gruel,  tea  and  toast,  panada,  tapioca,  thin  broth,  &ic.  All  these  are 
"'  very  filling,"  and  yet  not  exciting.  In  cases  of  protracted  suppuration 
from  compound  fractures,  our  treatment  must  be  different,  and  high  sea- 
soned and  very  nutritious  diet,  with  an  allowance  of  wine  or  tincture  of 
bark,  may  be  necessary,  though  this  must  be  determined  by  him  in  at- 
tendance— further  we  cannot  dictate. 

The  [)ersonal  cleanliness  of  the  patient  scarcely  becomes  an  object  of 
surgical  attention,  except  in  prolonged  cases  of  severe  compound  fracture, 
though  it  is  always  a  matter  of  some  care  to  renew  the  sheets  beneath 
him,  and  keep  the  mattrass  in  a  comfortable  condition.  To  effect  these 
ends  much  may  be  done  by  a  sensible  nurse.  The  old  story  of  the  Hin- 
doo thief  may  serve  as  a  lesson.  He  engaged  for  a  wager  to  steal  the 
sheet  from  beneath  a  sleeping  officer.  He  commenced  by  rolling  it  up 
very  tightly  until  close  to  the  person  of  the  sleeper,  whose  distant  side 
he  then  tickled  with  a  straw,  which  made  him  turn  over,  off  of  the  roil ed- 
up  edge.  By  similarly  rolling  up  the  sheet  (but  omitting  the  tickling 
process)  we  may  remove  it  and  replace  it  by  like  manoeuvring  with 
another. 

We  saw  a  very  ingenious,  efficient  and  simple  machine  some  time  since, 
which  we  think  might  be  used  more  frequently  than  it  is.  It  was  invent- 
ed by  a  mechanic  of  Pennsylvania  (we  believe)  who  had  broken  both 
thighs.  It  consists  of  a  simple  windlass  beam  of  uniform  diameter,  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  an  upright  and  long  enough  for  one  of  the  up- 
rights to  stand  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bedstead. 
These  uprights  had  transverse  feet  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  the  ma- 
chine from  upsetting,  and  furnished  with  large  castors  so  as  to  wheel  about 
readily.  To  the  windlass  were  attached  six  or  eight  pieces  of  common 
girthing.  When  used,  the  whole  affair  is  placed  so  that  the  windlass  is 
directly  over  the  patient.  Each  piece  of  girthing  is  then  successively 
passed  under  him,  and  the  end  brought  up  to  a  buckle  on  the  respec- 
tive piece,  where  it  is  buckled  tight  enougli  to  give  it  its  projwrtion  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  One  piece  thus  supports  the  head,  another  the 
neck  or  shoulders,  a  third  the  chest,  a  fourth  the  waist,  he.  By  turn- 
ing the  windlass,  which  in  order  to  gain  power  is  done  by  the  intervention 
of  a  pinion  and  crank,  the  person  is  raised  without  straining  a  single  mus- 
cle or  the  slightest  exertion  on  his  part,  so  much  so  that  we  have  seen  a 
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patient  in  the  last  stasfe  of  confluent  sniallpox  tlius  suspended  with  ease 
and  comfort,  whilst  cleansinsi;  his  bed  from  the  discharge  of  a  bed  sore. 
The  simplicity  of  the  machine  readily  permits  its  being  made  upon  emej- 
ojency  by  any  intelligent  mechanic. 

A  very  simple  substitute  for  this,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  all  cases,  is  to  suspend  a  line,  rather  larger  in  diameter  than  a  clothes 
line,  fj-om  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  at  such  a  height  as  to  permit 
the  patient  to  take  hold  of  and  raise  himself  by  it. 

Liocal  Treatment. — As  with  constitutional,  so  with  local  treatment  o{ 
fractures — but  few  if  any  implicit  rules  can  be  laid  down.  In  all  frac- 
tures, soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  there  is  more  or  less  pain  and 
swelling,  indicating  an  inflammatory  condition,  and  until  this  condition 
ceases  there  is  no  attempt  at  reparation  ;  it  is  therefore  our  object  to 
shorten  its  duration  as  much  as  possible.  With  this  view,  in  fractures  ol 
the  forearm  and  leg  we  prefer  doing  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  surgical 
appliance  for  the  first  few  days  than  simply  supporting  the  limb  on  pillows. 
In  fractures  of  the  femur,  from  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  its  great  im- 
pressibility by  every  motion  of  the  body,  in  most  cases  we  are  forced  to 
use  other  means  of  steadying  it ;  but  although  we  may  use  a  splint  for 
this  purpose,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  setting  the  bones  until 
the  local  inflammation  is  subdued.  Even  the  old  writers  perceived  the 
benefit  of  such  a  course,  and  the  observations  of  the  most  judicious  of 
the  modern  writers  testifv  to  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  right  of  private  opinion  is  asserted  by  every  one  no  matter  how  igno- 
rant, we  are  sometimes  forced  by  the  folly  of  those  we  have  to  deal  with, 
into  making  a  pretence  of  setting  the  limb,  and  for  their  safety,  into  de* 
luding  them  with  the  idea  that  we  are  doing  much,  whilst  we  are  only 
waiting  for  Nature  to  jiursue  her  excellent  and  seldom-Aiiling  work. 

If  the  injury  is  limited  to  a  simple  fracture  of  the  bone,  a  cloth  kept 
wet  W'ith  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water  will  be  sufficient 
to  allay  the  inflammation,  though  if  the  pain  be  great  we  may  combine 
with  this  either  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium.  Leeches  are  rarely 
required  except  when  severe  contusion  accompanies  the  fracture. 

In  compound  and  comminuted  fractures  and  those  from  gunshot,  our 
task  is  not  so  simple.  Here  a  grave  question  immediately  arises — can 
we  save  the  limb  ?  and  it  is  of  importance  in  every  instance  that  we 
should  answer  this  at  once — for  on  the  one  hand  by  delaying,  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  an  operation,  we  may  find  when  too  late  that  our  patient's  vital 
forces  are  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  injury  done;  and  on  the  other,  we 
may  unnecessarily  deprive  him  of  a  limb.  What  rules  have  we,  then, 
for  directing  us  in  so  important  a  case?  Few — those  general,  and  none 
inviolable. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  would  of  course  be  the  first  consideration, 
yet  we  cannot  define  those  effects  an  excess  over  which  would  make 
the  removal  of  a  limb  imperative.  The  vital  powers  of  the  patient  is 
the  next  item  that  concerns  us,  for  what  would  be  a  trifling  injury  with 
one,  would  be  a  serious  one  with  another  of  less  ability  to  endure. 
Wounds  of  (he  arteries  and  implications  of  the  joints  much  increase  the 
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gravity  of  the  affection.  We  can  only  state  these  principles,  but  make 
no  closer  application  of  them  ;  and  did  we  expatiate  on  them  for  pages, 
\V(!  would  have  at  last  to  refer  the  question  for  decision  to  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner,  iniluenced  by  thctn  it  is  true,  but  still  more  affected 
by  the  study  of  the  particular  case.  Our  w  ant  of  knowledge  on  this 
point  is  truly  humiliating,  for  we  almost  daily  hear  of  cases  which  put  at 
defiance  the  judgment  of  the  most  aged  and  experienced  of  the  profession, 
and  thus  become  opprobria  to  our  art.     One  occurs  at  this  moment. 

Case. — A  man  received  a  kick  of  a  horse  upon  the  middle  of  his  leg, 
causing  a  cotnpound  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones,  three  inches  of 
each  of  which  were  at  once  removed  in  small  pieces  irom  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  a  large,  deep  and  extensively  lacerated  one.  His  habits  were 
irregular  and  his  constitution  far  from  being  good.  His  surgeon — a  pa- 
triarch— said  the  limb  must  come  off;  he  said  he  would  die  first.  He 
took  six  ounces  of  l)ark  and  then  a  half  bottle  of  port  wine  daily,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  got  well  with  a  leg  three  and  a  half  inches 
shorter  than  the  other,  but  a  leg  of  flesh  and  bone  with  a  knee  and  ankle- 
joint,  instead  of  a  wooden  one  without.  Here  was  a  heavy  charge  set 
m  the  minds  of  the  man  and  all  his  unprofessional  friends  to  the  debit  of 
surgerv.  Yet  we  would  have  no  right  to  use  the  case  as  a  precedent,  or 
avail  ourselves  of  it  as  an  infallible  guide  for  the  future. 

Jno.  Bell,  in  the  edition  of  his  surg(>ry  by  Sir  Charles,  goes  largely 
into  the  matter,  but  after  all  states  nothing  more  than  that  if  you  can 
save  a  limb  so  as  to  be  useful,  without  too  much  endangering  life  by  ex- 
haustion from  constitutional  irritation  and  profuse  suppuration — do  it. 
The  qualification  that  the  limb  should  be  useful  must  be  noted.  The 
annual  address  for  1845  before  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  delivered  by 
Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  contained 
the  results  of  the  great  experience  of  the  author.  The  tendency  of  his 
remarks  was  to  show  that  limbs  are  frequently  removed  which  might  be 
saved. 

Leaving  the  question,  we  will  assume  that  the  limb  can  be  saved — 
how  can  we  further  such  a  happy  termination  ?  We  must  first  support 
the  limb  carefully  and  thoroughly.  If  we  can  do  this  without  splints,  so 
much  the  better;  and  hair  pillows  judiciously  arranged,  and  covered  with 
India  rubber  cloth  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  will  do  well,  but  we  con- 
sider the  bran  dressing  suggested  (we  believe)  by  Dr.  Hartshorne  and  used 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  as  far  pre- 
ferable. This  consists  in  laying  the  limb  in  a  long  box  or  trough  of  proper 
size,  containing  common  bran  in  which  the  limb  is  half  imbedded.  The 
bran  furnishes  a  soft  yet  firm  and  equable  support  both  for  its  under  and 
lateral  surfaces,  in  addition  to  which,  it  absorbs  the  discharge,  and  when 
befouled  the  offensive  portion  can  be  removed  without  the  slightest  de- 
rangement of  the  remainder  or  disturbance  of  the  limb. 

When  the  bone  protrudes  through  the  flesh,  we  must  reduce  it  before 
placiuL^  the  limb  upon  the  pillow  or  in  the  bran  ;  and  to  effect  this,  it 
may  be  neces^^ary  to  subject  it  to  considerable  flexion  or  other  movement 
at  the  point  of  fracture,  in  order  to  permit   the  bone   to  be  drawn  within 
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the  skin  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  protruded.  All  such  mo- 
tions, it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  as  gentle  as  possible.  If  such  efforts 
as  we  deem  justifiable  are  fruitless  in  consequence  of  spasm  oi  the  mus- 
cles, we  must  not  be  impatient,  but  put  the  patient  under  the  influence 
of  an  opiate,  and  repeat  our  endeavors,  when  if  they  are  still  unsuccessful 
we  may  saw  ofi'  the  projecting  bone,  removing  of  course  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Should  the  bone  be  comminuted,  the  loose  pieces  must  be  cleansed 
away  as  well  as  the  coagulated  blood,  pieces  of  clothing,  dirt,  and  every- 
thing which  would  tend  to  irritate  the  part.  Having  reduced  the  wound 
to  its  simplest  form  and  taken  the  requisite  measures  to  arrest  hemor- 
rhage (not  a  common  trouble),  we  must  next  furnish  such  local  support 
as  will  keep  the  lacerated  flaps  in  place.  This  is  much  better  done  by 
judiciously  disposed  compresses  and  bandages  than  by  sutures,  which  can 
rarely  be  used  to  advantage  in  these  injuries,  as  it  is  by  second  intention 
alone  that  reparation  is  effected.  The  bandage  to  be  used  is,  without 
hesitation,  that  of  Scultetus  ;  its  permitting  any  portion  to  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  remainder  or  the  limb,  giving  it  an  undeniable 
advantage. 

The  best  material  for  the  compresses  is  old  linen — being  preferable  to 
patent  lint,  as  it  leaves  no  shreds  sticking  to  the  wound  or  entangled 
amongst  the  new  and  tender  granulations. 

Our  next  consideration  is,  what  remedial  applications  shall  be  made  to 
the  wound.  The  most  fre(|uently  and  long  used  are  warm  poultices  of 
Indian,  rye,  oat,  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm  meal,  and  the  objects  and  effects 
of  these  are  too  well  known  to  require  us  to  dwell  upon  them — nor  do 
they  differ  in  their  action  sufficiently  to  make  us  expatiate  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  one  over  the  others.  We  would  only  say,  upon  this  last 
point,  that  the  slippery  elm  is  more  bland  than  the  others,  and  where 
there  is  much  irritability  it  might  be  used  in  preference. 

When  mollification  is  threatened,  we  must  substitute  for  the  above  the 
fermenting  poultice,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Indian  meal  and  powder- 
ed charcoal,  mixed  with  yeast  or  new  beer.  With  all  these  poultices 
anodynes  may  be  combined — the  hop  or  poppy  leaves  mixed  in  or 
powdered  opium  sprinkled  over  the  surface  just  before  applying  them  : 
and,  indeed,  they  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  medicament  which 
circumstances  require — such  circumstances  and  the  appropriate  medica- 
ment being  too  inconstant  to  require  any  more  explicit  detail  here. 

In  applying  a  poultice  it  is  a  great  object  to  keep  it  perfectly  moist 
until  it  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  With  this  object  they  are  frequently 
made  large  and  their  weight  becomes  painful,  besides  which  it  presses 
the  lacerated  parts  out  of  apposition.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  mak- 
ing the  poultice  small,  and  placing  over  it  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  which 
prevents  evaporation  and  retains  the  moisture. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I\l.  Josse,  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Amiens,  suggested  the  use  of  cold  running  water  as  a  dressing  in 
the  place  of  poultices,  and  Breschet  made  an  application  of  this  to  com- 
pound fractures.  We  have  looked  carefully  for  late  testimony  bearing 
upon  a  remedy  which  originally  was  vaunted  as   far  surpassing  anything 
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before  in  use  ;  but  our  efibrts  have  been  fruitless.  The  cases  of  Breschet 
are  few  ;  to  these  Rognelta  adds  three.  Another  writer,  whose  name 
does  not  now  occur,  and  whose  paper  cannot  at  present  he  laid  hold  of. 
skives  four  cases  of  amputation  in  which  it  had  been  tried,  but  wiih  death 
in  all.  Still,  we  do  not  mean  to  condemn  it,  but  merely  give  our  verdict 
upon  the  question  of  its  excellence  as  ••  not  proven." 

During  the  application  of  the  splints  we  must  not  be  content  with  be- 
ing told  that  they  do  not  chafe  or  pain  the  patient,  we  must  look  at  the 
points  of  pressure  as  well  as  we  can  without  deranging  the  dressings,  and  if 
we  find  any  irritation  produced,  new  and  softer  con)  presses  should  be  intro- 
duced and  the  parts  bathed  with  warm  spirit  or  the  tincture  of  soap  and 
o])ium — or  if  chafed,  should  be  wet  three  or  four  limes  a  day  wiih  a  de- 
coction of  catechu.  This  is  much  belter  than  an  unctuous  application, 
and  tends  to  harden  the  surface. 

J.  Cloquet  describes,  under  the  name  of  "  local  scurvy,"  an  affection 
which  sometimes  attends  fractures  during  their  treatment  in  persons  hav- 
ing vital  powers  below  par.  This  shows  itself  in  blotches  varying  from 
a  pale  red  to  a  deep  purple,  attended  with  some  little  edematous  swell- 
ing. These  appear  in  thie  neighborhood  of  the  fracture  and  also  at  the 
extremity  of  the  limb,  evidently  the  effect  of  atony  of  the  capillaries. 
Bathing  with  hot  spirit  and  gentle  frictions  are  the  best  topical  remedies 
for  these,  and  we  must  see  if  the  allowance  of  diet  cannot  be  increased 
with  advantage  or  the  food  given  be  made  more  nourishing. 

Our  care  does  not  properly  cease  with  the  healing  of  the  lacerations, 
the  knitting  of  the  bone  and  the  removal  of  the  splints.  After  these  are 
accomplished  there  is  frequently  much  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  limb, 
or  at  least  in  parts  of  it,  mostly  around  the  joint,  and  a  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  and  coldness  of  the  extremity,  particularly  in  old  persons — 
which  it  takes  months  to  remove.  As  remedies  for  the  first  of  these, 
may  be  used  gentle  frictions,  eitiier  with  the  bare  hand  alone  or  w  ith  the 
tincture  of  soap  and  opium.  For  the  stiffness  and  coldness  the  same 
remedies  may  suffice,  and  in  addition  to  these  we  may  use — exercise, 
both  passive  and  active,  kneading  and  pinching  th.e  muscles  (as  the 
French  call  it  "  massage"),  and  bathing.-  Bathing  may  be  used  either 
by  sponging,  the  douche,  or  by  immersion.  Sponging  is  best  where  the 
health  is  delicate  and  re-action  difficult  to  bring  on,  or  wheie  we  fear  the 
effect  of  too  violent  re-action.  Between  the  two  other  methods  of  ap- 
plving  a  bath,  our  choice  would  rather  be  a  consideration  of  comfort  and 
convenience  than  a  preference  as  a  remedial  agent  ;  or  if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, it  is  that  the  shock  is  greater  from  the  douche.  The  water  must 
be  tempered  according  to  the  powers  of  the  patient,  depressing  its  tem- 
perature only  to  such  a  degree  as  will  permit  ready  re-action. 

In  cases  of  great  rigidity,  if  we  are  very  certain  that  proper  union  has 
taken  place  and  that  there  is  no  other  lesion,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  sub- 
ject the  joint  to  violent  passive  motion,  bending  and  extending  it  forcibly 
even  though  productive  of  pain  to  the  patient.  Any  irritation  so  caused 
may  be  generally  readily  allayed  by  frictions. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  its  lessened  vitality 
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and  depressed  temperatuie,  during  the  first  month  or  two,  for  the  patient  to 
wear  thicker  clothing  upon  the  htnb  ;  but  this  can  seldom  happen  except 
with  V;;ry  aged  persons. 

Wo  need  scarcely  add  that  in  all  locomotion  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
crutches  should  be  used,  gradually  transferring  the  weight  fi'om  these  to 
the  lately  injured  limb,  and  accustoming  its  muscles  to  their  former 
functions. 
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EXTRACT   OF  INDIAN    HEMP. 

[It  is  not  probable  that  the  following  note  to  the  editor  was  intended  for 
publication,  but  as  the  benevolent  writer  has  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
to  interest  the  profession,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  publish  it.  In 
order  to  give  the  article  referred  to  the  fairest  kind  of  trial,  the  case  con- 
taining the  extract  is  placed  in  the  publishing  office  of  the  Journal,  where 
practitioners  may  be  furnished  with  parcels  to  experiment  with,  free  of 
expense.  We  enjoin  it  upon  those  who  avail  themselves  of  Dr.  Wig- 
glesworth's  kindness,  to  furnish  a  report  of  their  success  in  administering 
the  new  medicine.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Accompanying  this  you  will  find  one  pound  of  the  resinous 
extract  of  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis  Indica),  which  I  recently  received 
from  Calcutta,  the  claims  of  which  to  the  notice  of  the  profe.ssion  have 
been  so  warmly  urged  by  Dr.O'Shaughnessy  of  that  place.  He  finds  it 
to  allay  spasmodic  action  and  pain,  even  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
neuralgia  ;  to  increase  wonderfully  the  appetite  and  digestion  ;  to  pro- 
cure sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  a  more  pleasurable  state  of  mental 
exaltation  than  that  produced  by  any  of  the  forms  of  opium,  followed  by 
no  constipation,  sickness,  depression  or  other  re-action. 

I  have  found  it  a  very  powerful  agent  in  relieving  pain,  but  do  not  feel 
justified  in  applying  to  it  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  Dr.  O'S.  My 
opportunities  for  trying  it,  however,  have  been  limited,  and  (as,  owing  to 
ill  health,  I  am  obliged  to  relinquish  practice)  will  for  the  future  be  more 
so.  I  would  therefore  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  use  the  sample  which  I 
send  you,  or  to  give  it  to  such  of  the  profession  as  may  wish  to  make 
trial  of  its  effects,  and  should  you  deem  the  results  worthy  of  notice,  to 
make  them  public  through  the  pages  of  your  Journal. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  ob't  serv't,      Samuel  W^igglesworth. 
Boston,  August  28,  1845. 

P-  S. — I  have  found  five  or  six  grain  doses  necessary  to  produce  any 
strongly-marked  effects.  It  is  best  exhibited  in  solution  or  suspension  in 
some  vinous  or  alcoholic  liquid.  S.  W. 
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SUDDF.N   BIRTHS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — On  looking  over  the  iMedlcal  and  Surgical  Journal  last  evening,  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  cases  related  under  the  head  of  "  On  a  Source 
of  Error  in  Sup|)osed  Infanticide,"  having  had  a  similar  case  myself. 
On  June  17th,  1S41,  I  was  hastily  called  to  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  re- 
siding ahout  20  rods  distant,  who  was  at  the  lime  in  labor  with  her  sec- 
ond child.  She  was  about  her  work  as  usual  in  the  morning,  without 
any  monitions  of  approaching  labor ;  when  suddenly  she  was  taken  with 
violent  pain.  In  three  or  four  minutes  from  the  time  her  pains  com- 
menced, 1  was  by  her  side.  1  found  her  in  her  bedroom,  holding 
on  to  the  bedpost,  and  in  less  than  eight  minutes  she  was  delivered  of  a 
large  healthy  boy  weighing  eight  pounds.  The  pains  did  not  abate  from 
the  commencement  to  the  time  of  delivery,  nor  were  we  able  to  get  her 
upon  the  bed  till  after  the  child  was  born.  There  was  no  more  flooding 
than  usual,  and  both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Last  night,  just  after  I  had  retired  to  rest,  I  was  hastily  called  to  visit  a 
patient,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  about  4?s  miles  distant,  in  labor,  or  rather  just  deliver- 
ed, but,  as  the  messenger  said,  in  a  frightful  condition.  The  house  is 
half  a  mile  from  any  other,  and  Mr.  D.  was  absent.  Mrs.  D.,  who  was 
alone  in  the  house,  stepped  out  at  the  door  just  at  dark,  when  she  was 
taken  with  labor  pains  with  her  second  child.  She  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  door,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  child  was  forcibly  expelled 
upon  the  floor,  within  one  and  a  half  minute  from  the  time  she  was 
taken.  The  cord  was  long,  so  that  it  was  not  broken,  by  the  falling  of 
the  child.  She  commenced  flowing  profusely,  which  frightened  her  very 
much.  She  immediately  seized  the  cord  and  broke  it  in  two  places,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  through  that  room  and  entry  into  her  bedroom, 
where  she  was  found  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  small  boy  sent  there  of  an 
errand,  and  he  summoned  the  neighbors.  They  found  the  child  lying 
upon  the  floor  where  it  was  born,  and  the  mother  on  the  bed  quite  ex- 
hausted. I  arrived  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half  from  her  delivery,  and 
found  her  in  great  distress,  with  faintness.  By  feeding  freely  upon  bran- 
dy and  morphine,  she  soon  rallied  and  became  quiet.  To-day  I  found 
both  mother  and  child  doing  well.  The  mother  is  a  small  woman,  weighs 
about  1 12  pounds  ;  the  child  8  pounds.  Yours  truly, 

JVrentham,  Auir.  29th,  1845.  L.  B.  Larkin. 


CONGENITAL    HYDROCEPHALUS    OF    TWO   YEARS'  DURATION,   SUC- 
CESSFULLY  TREATED. 

B7  Thomas  Barbour,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Kem- 
per College,  St.  Louis. 

In  May  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit  David  Crankshaw,  who  was  born 
in  Stockport,  England,  May  2 1st,  1843.  His  mother  communicated  to 
me  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  his  case  : — His  head,  at  birth,  was 
unusually  large,  and   the  fontanellcs  and  sutures  very  widely  separated, 
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the  membranous  purtions  being  quite  protuberant,  and  imparting  the  sen- 
sation of  fluctuation.  The  above  conditions  had  existed  from  birth  up 
to  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  he  had  had  frequent  convulsions  and  occa- 
sional paraivsis.  She  stated  that  tiie  physicians  whom  she  consuhed  in 
England  pronounced  the  case  to  be  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  were  of  the 
opinion  that  he  could  not  live.  The  following  was  his  condition  when  I 
saw  him.  His  head  was  of  monstrous  size  ;  the  fontanelles  were  very 
large,  the  anterior  being  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  occupied 
by  a  large  fluctuating  tumor  that  was  elevated  about  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  cranium,  and  which  appeared  to  depend  not  only  on  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,  but  also  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  compicssion 
with  the  hand,  evidently,  very  greatly  oppressed  the  brain.  The  sagittal 
suture  was  widely  open,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  head  were  quiie  mova- 
ble and  compressible.  His  neck  was  very  remarkably  emaciated  and 
slender ;  so  much  so,  that  the  weighty  head  could  only  be  sustained  by  the 
shoulder  on  which  it  constantly  leaned.  Chronic  diairhoea  also  existed, 
associated  with  general  emaciation,  especially  of  the  inferior  extremities 
— tumid  abdomen,  and  irritative  fever.  He  presented,  indeed,  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  marasmus,  in  connection  with  the  hydrocephalic 
condition. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  I  pursued.  With  the  view 
of  improving  the  secretions,  and  restraining  the  bowels,  I  administered  the 
following  combination  :  R.  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  5  ss.  ;  pulv.  Doveri,  grs.  xv., 
made  into  twelve  powders,  of  which  one  was  given  every  sixth  hour. 
During  the  use  of  the  above  it  became  necessary  to  give  mild  aperients, 
occasionally,  to  relieve  the  torpor  of  the  bowels.  With  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  brain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
improving  the  general  constitution,  I  administered  the  following  solution  : 
R.  Hydriod.  potassse,  5  ss. ;  aq.  distil.  §  ij.  ;  a  teaspoonful  thrice  daily.  I 
also  applied  a  blister  to  the  nucha,  and  directed  frequent  affusion  of  cold 
water  over  the  head.  This  course,  with  but  slight  variation,  was  continued 
for  about  six  weeks,  and  the  result  was  highly  gratifying  ;  the  secretions 
rapidly  improved  ;  the  irritative  fever  gradually  yielded  ;  the  head,  day 
by  day,  diminished  in  size ;  the  fontanelles  became  gradually  reduced 
to  a  natural  size  ;  the  convulsions  did  not  recur  after  I  saw  him  ; 
and  the  little  boy,  having  gained  flesh,  strength  and  complexion,  left  St, 
Louis,  a  few  days  ago,  apparently  perfectly  well. 

My  great  reliance  in  the  treatment  of  the  above  interesting  case,  was 
the  hydriodate  of  potassa  ;  and  my  object  in  communicating  it  to  the 
profession  is,  to  contribute  additional  testimony  of  the  very  great  value 
of  iodine  and  its  preparations,  hoping  that  some  inexperienced  or  preju- 
diced reader,  who  may  think  it  safest  to  pursue  the  old  beaten  track  of 
therapeutics,  may  profit  by  it. — Missouri  Medical  Journal. 


Dr.  Fioravante  has  successfully  employed  blisters  to  the  heels  in  the 
treatment  of  sciatica.  The  epidermis  was  first  softened,  and  then  re- 
moved, and  the  suppuration  was  kept  up  for  some  time  in  chronic  cases. 
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Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Breast. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  not 
only  a  profound  thinker  on  surgery  and  a  skilful  operator,  but  accom- 
plished a  large  amount  of  literary  labor.  His  works  on  Hernia,  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis  and  Thymus  Glands,  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations  of  the  Joints,  together  with  his  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
edited  by  Tyrrell,  constitute  a  series  of  no  ordinary  character.  A  large 
and  elegant  volume  has  just  come  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  of  Philadelphia,  made  up  of  papers,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent 
operator.  The  size  corresponds  with  the  illustrated  works  of  the  author, 
having  plates,  reduced  in  dimensions,  but  very  carefully  executed. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  anatomy  of  the  breast ;  then  follows 
its  diseases,  traced  through  all  obscurities,  and  made  plain  even  to  a  stu- 
dent. Next,  a  variety  of  articles,  extracted  from  the  journals  of  the  day, 
hospital  reports,  &c.,  commencing  as  far  back  as  179^'.  This  is  an  out- 
line, only,  of  the  plan  of  this  large  book,  every  page  of  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally valuable.  On  the  completion  of  this  work  of  Sir  Astley's,  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  possessing  all  the  high  authorities  on  surgery,  will 
certainly  avail  themselves  of  the  whole  of  his  works,  now  uniform  in  the 
style  of  typography,  in  the  paper,  and  binding.  This,  with  those  that 
have  preceded  it,  may  be  had  in  Bosto  ,  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&.  Co.,  whose  collection,  at  the  present  time,  is  both  extensive  and  choice 
in  all  departments  of  mediciue  and  surgery. 


Principles  of  Tokology  and  Embryology. — This  is  n)odestly  called  an 
elementary  treatise  ;  but  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed 
would  think  of  giving  it  a  second  rate  place  amoncr  works  on  midwifery. 
A  history  of  the  book  is  simply  this  : — It  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  A.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  the  chair  of  Obstetrics 
in  the  Jefiferson  Medical  College.  This  is  also  the  third  American  edition, 
with  notes  and  additions  by  William  Harris,  M.D.,  a  lecturer  of  approved 
reputation  on  the  subjects  entbraced  in  the  volume.  Thus,  from  being  a 
book  of  acknowledged  merit  in  a  foreign  language,  it  has  undergone  a 
series  of  improvements  under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  men  familiar  with 
the  branch  of  practice  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is,  therefore,  with  such  an  array  of  names  on  the  title-page,  that 
it  carries  its  own  recommendation  boldly  and  fully  on  its  front. 

After  the  anatomical  description  of  the  pelvic  region,  there  follows  a 
description  of  a  malformed  pelvis,  and  then  a  full  explanation  of  all  the 
organs  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction.  Next  the  office  of 
each  and  the  concurrent  function  of  the  whole  group.  The  author  then 
traces  the  history  of  gestation,  and  from  one  page  to  another,  through  a 
series  of  well-arranged  articles,  leaves  no  topic  untouched  in  the  broad 
domain  before  him.  At  the  fifth  chapter,  commence  distinct  articles  on 
labor,  the  causes,  precursory  signs,  first  stage,  &c.  ;  various  forms  of  pre- 
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sentation ;  the  conduct  of  the  accoucheur;  diagnosis;  to  determine  the 
position,  and  prognosis.  Dystocia  and  its  varieties  and  modifications,  oc- 
cupy three  sections  of  an  important  chapter.  At  the  fourth  chapter  ob- 
stetric operations  are  brought  under  consideration,  and  the  volume  ch)ses 
when  every  inch  of  ground  has  been  careiully  surveyed.  The  work  is 
published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 


Diseases  of  thr  Srxual  Organs. — We  alluded  to  the  proof  sheets,  some 
weeks  since,  of  the  treatise  on  these  diseases  by  Dr.  Dixon,  of  New  York. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  It  was  a  part  of  the  author's 
design  to  construct  a  scientific  treatise,  but  for  popular  as  well  as  profes- 
sional reading.  In  this,  we  apprehend,  he  will  ultimately  discover  that 
he  has  made  a  mislake.  The  great  public  can  hardly  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand that  portion  of  the  text  which  is  necessarily  technical  ;  and  a 
pliysician  would  loathe  the  pap  which  in  such  cases  must  be  introduced 
here  and  there  for  the  world's  people.  However,  Dr.  Dixon  has  managed 
exceedingly  well,  in  mixing  up  the  various  ingredients  composing  the  dif- 
ferent chapters  ;  and  in  securing  attention  to  every  page  in  the  volume — 
an  art  that  only  a  ^e.w  writers  on  medical  topics  possess. 

A  commendable  trait  in  this  work,  is  an  active  determination  to  ex- 
pose the  quackery  that  stalks  through  the  land,  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases.  In  this  branch  of  business  alone,  thousands  upon  thousands 
practise  the  vilest  system  of  knavery,  especially  in  all  large  cities,  utider 
the  respectable  garb  of  medical  practice.  Both  men  and  women,  known 
and  unknown  to  local  fame,  actually  riot  on  the  public  health,  by  pretend- 
ing to  cure  these  special  maladies  by  special  means.  Dr.  Dixon  fires  into 
the  whole  herd  at  the  first  shot,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  will 
effect  any  revolution.  We  like  his  decided  efforts,  though  they  may 
prove  ineffectual.  The  fact  is,  physicians  are  not  the  men  best  calculated 
for  altering  the  public  sentiment  on  such  a  subject.  The  more  ignorant 
people  are,  the  more  obstinate;  and  when  ignorance  and  fear  are  acting 
in  concert,  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  world  could  not  influence  a 
patient  of  this  description  so  effectually  as  a  quack  of  his  own  calibre. 

There  is  something  origisial  in  Dr.  Dixon's  dedication — "  To  the  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  men  who  believe  in  the  propriety  of  a  single 
board  of  State  Censors,  to  be  elected  without  nomination,  and  therefore 
without  fear  or  favor,"  &,c.  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand  the  medical 
politics  of  the  Empire  State,  and  therefore  it  would  be  wasting  labor  to 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  Those  who  covet  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropist are  seldom  willing  to  allow  ihey  are  prompted  by  selfish  mo- 
tives in  any  act  that  has  reference  to  mankind  ,  but  Dr.  Dixon  declares 
at  the  outset  that  his  motive  is  self-interest.  This  is  honest,  and  we  hope 
he  will  realize  a  handsome  income  from  the  sale  of  his  book,  whilst  those 
who  study  his  investigations  may  also  be  gainers. 

Appended  to  the  volume,  are  drawings  of  two  instruments,  heretofore 
described,  and  invented  by  Dr.  D.,  which  are  of  much  more  importance, 
we  apprehend,  than  may  yet  have  been  supposed — one,  the  speculum 
vaginae,  and  the  other  called  the  polypus  ligator.  The  latter  is  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  ligatures  around  tumors  in  the  uterus,  and  is  a  simple 
contrivance — a  mere  bent  wire,  something  in  the  form  of  sugar  tongs, 
but  well  ad  ipted    for  the  purpose.     Simplicity  in  the  construction  of  sur- 
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gictil  instruments  should  always  pass  for  a  recommendation.  In  the  case 
of  this  instrument,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  peculiar  simplicity 
has  actuilly  operated  against  its  general  use.  In  showing  the  speculum 
to  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  this  city,  we  recollect  he  observed  that  the 
folds  of  the  vagina  would  be  likely  to  fall  down  between  the  bars  of  the 
v.'ire  tube,  and  obstruct  the  view  into  tiie  interior.  He  therefore  S'lve  a 
preference  to  the  perfect  tube,  rather  than  one  made  up  of  a  series  of 
parallel  rods,  brazed  to  the  periphera  of  a  ring,  as  in  Dr.  Dixon's  inven- 
tion.    On  trial,  however,  this  may  not  be  found  an  objection. 

To  return  to  the  book.  The  articles  on  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hydro- 
cele of  the  cord,  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  anasarcous  hydrocele, 
malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle,  and  varicocele,  are  the  best  portions,  and 
may  be  consulted  with  confidence. 

In  Boston,  copies  are  to  be  found  at  Redding  &  Co.'s,  State  street. 


A  Missionary  Physician  wanted. — In  looking  over  the  last  missionary 
intelligenue  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  noticed  that  a  physician  is 
very  much  needed  at  the  Lahaina  station.  "  The  committee,"  says  the 
Missionary  Herald  for  September,  "  are  pained  to  say  that  they  have  but 
one  physician  upon  their  list  of  candidates  for  missionary  employment  at 
the  present  time,  and  none  have  been  appointed  since  the  announcement 
in  June,  1844."  There  are  several  stations  at  which  competent  physi- 
cians would  have  full  scope  for  their  bevevolent  exertions.  At  Madura  ur- 
gent appeals  have  been  made  for  a  medical  adviser ;  but  the  com- 
mittee cannot  yet  obtain  one.  These  missionary  stations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, under  the  patronage  of  tl)e  Society,  present  extraordinary  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good,  aside  from  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  person 
who  enters  upon  the  duties.  A  few  young  physicians,  possessing  the  pro- 
per qualifications,  would  find  themselves  in  a  position,  should  they  enter 
npcm  the  service,  for  achieving  much  in  the  countries  in  which  tliey  might 
be  located,  both  tor  suffering  humanity,  and  in  contiibutincr  to  the  spread 
of  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity. 


Beautiful  Instruments. — Mr.  Jos.  Burnett,  apothecary,  of  this  city,  Mr. 
MetcalPs  successor,  has  just  received  from  Paris,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
advertisement,  some  very  highly  finished  articles  of  surgical  cutlery, 
manufactured  by  the  well-known  Charriere,  rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine  a 
Paris — a  famous  calling-place  for  American  students  while  staying  in  that 
city.  Some  of  the  pocket-cases  are  uncommonly  elegant,  compact,  and 
useful  for  every  day  business.  The  exploring  needles  and  compound  ca- 
theters are  admirable.  Partial  as  we  are  to  home-made  things,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  remind  medical  gentlemen  of  this  recent  importation. 

Rush  Medical  College. — Some  account  of  this  newly-organized  institu- 
tion, located  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  given  last  season.  It  is  only  rieces- 
sary  to  remark,  that  since  that  period  excellent  accommodations  have 
been  provided,  and  the  prospects  are  of  a  very  encouraging  character. 
A  new  circular  has  been  sent  abroad,  which  evinces  not  only  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Faculty,  but  the  great  advantages  accruing  to  students  in  the 
far  West,  by  attending  lectures  at  the  Hush  Medical  College. 
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Public  Sympathy  for  a  Physician. — It  seems,  that  from  some  cause, 
unknown  to  us,  Dr.  S.  J.  W.  Tabor,  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  well 
known  for  his  medical  researches,  and  who  hitely  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
wife  by  death,  is  about  leaving  the  practice  of  medicine.  A  public  meet- 
ing having  been  called,  the  following  complin)entary  resolutions  were 
passed. 

"  Resnlrrd,  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  Dr.  Tabor  in  his  re- 
cent bereavement,  and  that  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  which  compels 
him  to  abandon  the  medical  profession,  thus  depriving  us  of  his  valuable 
services  as  a  phvsician. 

"  licsolnccl,  That  we  have  the  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Tabor  as  a  citi- 
zen, that  we  have  undiminished  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  and 
that  he  shall  ever  have  our  best  wishes  for  his  welfare  and  prosperity." 


Medical  Dr^rccs  in  Connrcticut. — At  the  late  commencement  at  Yale 
College,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.,  James  Austin,  Gardner  Barlow,  E.  M.  Beardsley,  J^  E.  Clark,  R. 
W.  Forbes,  B.  M.  Fowler,  H.  H.  Loomis,  \Vm.  H.  Russell,  J.  H.  Thomp- 
son, E.  G.  Ufford,  E.  T.  Winter. 

The  honorary  deorree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  Benjamin  Rogers, 
George  Blickman,  Orrin  Witter,  R.  A.  Manwaring,  S.  S.  Noyes,  T.  P. 
Wattles,  G.  H.  St.  John. 


Mamifacturc  of  Calomel  in  Philadelphia. — The  U.  S.  Gazette  says  that 
one  house  in  Philadelphia  has  prepared  and  sold,  within  the  last  three 
years,  17.000  pounds  of  calomel.  The  consumer  pays  the  apothecary  for 
the  medicine,  at  prices  varying  from  .^50  to  $500  per  pound.  Putting 
the  above  (luantity  at  only  ^60,  it  would  appear  that  the  price  paid  for  it 
has  exceeded  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  manu- 
factured by  other  houses  is  at  least  six  times  as  much.  If  so,  the  cost  of 
calon^el  in  Philadelphia  in  three  years,  has  been  $6,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  2,000,000  per  annum.     Probably  this  estimate  is  greatly  exaggerated. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  Medical  Library. — There  are  in  this  collection  over 
]200  volumes  on  Practical  Medicine,  nearly  1000  on  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, 700  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  over 
400  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  about  600 
on  Chemistry,  between  300  and  400  on  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics. 
The  residue  of  this  extensive  and  valua!)!e  library  is  composed  of  works 
on  the  several  departments  of  natural  history,  of  periodicals,  and  miscel- 
laneous scientific  works,  ancient  and  modern,  making  in  all,  over  7000 
volumes. 


National  Vaccine  Establishment. — During  the  last  year,  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution  has  supplied  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  charges  of  lymph,  and  met  the  demands  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  corres- 
pondents, the  majority  of  whom  required  lymph,  not  only  for  their  indi- 
vidual service,  but  for  that  of  extensive  distribution,  thus  multiplying,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  the  benefits  disseminated  by  this  national  institution. — 
London  Ijuncet. 
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Th4:  Italian  Scientific  Congress. — The  seventh  Italian  scientific  con- 
gress will  take  place  at  Naples.  It  will  open  on  the  20th  of  September, 
and  close  on  the  5ih  of  October,  under  the  presidency  of  Antonio  Spinelli. 
The  king  of  Naples,  it  is  said,  takes  great  interest  in  the  intended  scien- 
tific reunion,  and  great  preparations  are  to  be  made  in  order  to  give  a  bril- 
liant reception  to  the  litterati  who  are  expected  to  attend. — Ibid. 


Medical  Mis rellany. — Dr.  Crump,  Charge  des  Affaires  to  Chili,  lately  sail- 
ed for  Valparaiso  in  the  Portsmouth.  The  doctor's  health  had  very  much 
improved. — Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Connecticut,  the  inventor  of  a  surgical  instru- 
ment called  the  adjuster,  has  been  rewarded,  by  the  Society  Arts,  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  gold  medal,  valued  at  £15  sterling. — The  Marionite  monks  of 
Syria  are  not  allowed  to  taste  of  meat,  or  to  smoke  tobacco  ;  they  eat  fish, 
however,  and  take  snuff. — Dr.  R.  Sem|)le,  one  of  the  California  delegation 
from  St.  Louis,  is  said  to  be  six  feet  and  eight  inches  tall. — A  lad  in  New 
Brunswick  died  after  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours,  from  the  effect  of 
having  eaten  a  quantity  of  dried  apples  at  one  time,  and  shortly  after- 
wards drinking  beer  on  them,  which  created  fermentation,  and  produced 
a  most  unnatural  swelling  in  his  stomach,  and  stoppage  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

To  CoRRKSPo.NDEiNTs. — Dr-  Wallace's  paper  on  Febrile  Diseases  is  on  file  for 
publication. 

Marrik.d, — At  Keene,  N.  FI.,  Seneca  Carter,  M.D.,  of  Weston,  Vt.,  to  Miss 
A.  Carpenter. 

DiKi>. — At  Berlin,  Vt.,  Dr.  Thomas  Bailey,  34. — At  Helensville,  Canada,  Dr. 
John  Geo.  Bridges. 

Number  of  de.■lth^s  in  Boston, for  the  \vte\i  eiuJin^  Sept.  6,73.— M;iles.  33  ;  Females,  40.  Slilll'orn,  4. 

Of  coiisurnpiiiiii,  lU— disease  of  tlie  howels,  16— dropsy  on  the  brain,  7— chnleru  iiifanliun,  5 — 
old  age,  2  — lung  fever,  1— dropsy,  5— disease  of  the  liver,  i — .scarlet  lever,  6 — iiilanlile,  5 — lioopiiig- 
cough,  1 — typliiis  fever,  3 — teething,  2— iiitlammalioii  on  ijie  lunas,  2 — canker,  1— cholera  morbus,  J  — 
accidental,   1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — marasmus,  I — inflammation   on    the   brain,  1 — lirain  fever,  I. 

Under  5  years,  -13- between  5  and  20  years,  7— between  20  and  60  years,  18 — over  60  years,  5. 


REGISTER     OF     THE     WEATHER, 
Lunatic  Hospital.,  IVitrcester,  Mass.  Lat.  42°  15'  49".  Elevation  483 /i. 
Barometer.  Wind.     August.      Therm.  Barometer.  Wind. 


Kept  at  the  State 
August.    Therm, 
from  67  to  78 


from  29.49 
29.65 
29.60 
29. S4 
29.53 
29.52 
29.47 
29.44 
29.45 
23.25 
29.05 
29.05 
29.31 
29.40 
29.48 
29.50 


to  29.60 

S  W 

29.66 

s  w 

29.61 

S  W 

29.60 

w 

29.54 

s  w 

29.53 

w 

29.52 

s 

29.46 

s  w 

29.45 

s  w 

29.41 

s  w 

29.17 

s  w 

29.19 

s  w 

29.39 

s  w 

29.43 

w 

29.53 

N  E 

29.52 

N  E    ; 

from  56  to  82      from  29.51  to  29.56 

66  74  2946  29.51 

61  86  29.45  29.47 

61  83  29.50  29.53 

70  82  29.38  29.46 

72  88  29.37  29.40 

73  85  29.39  29.45 

71  86  29.39  29.40 
66  84  29.39  29.42 
66  86  29.35  29.37 
56  70  29.29  29.40 
52  74  I  29.42  29.65  I 
44  72  29.60  29.72 
56  68  29.22  29.44 
59  75  29.23  29.26 


N  E 
S  E 
SE 
S  E 
S  W 
S  W 
S  \V 
S  W 
W 

N  W 
N  E 
N  E 
SE 
N  W 
N  W 


The  month  of  August  has  been  pleasant,  uniform  and  fair— the  first  part  of  it  very  dry  ;  favorable 
rniiis  have  fallen  since  the  20lh.  The  pa-tiires,  rornfields  and  poialoe  crop  have  siiflered  from 
drought.     Range  of  Thermometer,  from  44  to  89— Barometer,  from  29.05  to  29.72.     Rain,  2.36  iucheB. 


*    f28  Medical  InteUigence. 

Peritonitis  folloichig  Examination  for  Utrrine  Polypus. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Societe  de  Chirnrgie,  M.  Lenoir  presented  the  uterus  of  a  woman, 
55  years  of  age,  who  had  been  seized  sudch^ily  with  acute  peritonitis,  the 
day  after  an  examination,  by  which  the  presence  of  an  uterine  polypus  in 
the  vagina  had  been  ascertained.  She  liad  been  laboring  under  hemor- 
rhage for  seven  or  eight  months;  the  existence  of  the  polypus  was  ascer- 
tained without  the  slicrhtest  difficulty.  M.  Lenoir  intended  to  have  ope- 
rated the  following  day,  but  was  prevented  by  the  development  of  perito- 
nitis, which  carried  her  off  within  eii{ht  days. 

M.  Malgaigne  narrated  a  similar  case  which  had  occurred  to  himself 
He  was  called  to  Versailles  to  see  a  lady  who  was  affected  with  uterine 
polypus.  He  practised  the  toucher,  and  recognized,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  the  presence  of  a  polypus,  which  he  intended  to  have  extirpated. 
The  following  day,  however,  she  was  seized  with  perit(M;ins,  and  died. 
.  Such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence.—  Gazette  des  Hopitaiu: 


Poisoning  hy  a  Small  Dose  of  the  Muriate  of  Morphia  applied  Exter- 
nally.— A  young  woman,  laboring  under  scirrhus  of  the  uterus,  and  suf- 
fering from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  was  ordered  to  apply  to  the 
epigastrium,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  previously  removed  by  a  blis- 
ter, the  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia.  The  saine 
dose  was  repeated  by  the  endermic  method  the  following  morning.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  woman  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  narcotism.  She 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  ringing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  and 
incoherency,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  strong  and  frequent  pulse.  Among 
the  symptoms  was  one  somewhat  remarkable — namely,  that  she  saw  only 
the  half  of  surrounding  objects;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
standing  before  her,  she  could  only  see  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  body. 
The  cerebral  congestion  was  followed  by  convulsions.  Venesection  was 
performed,  but  this  only  produced  a  stronger  attack,  followed  by  another. 
A  compress,  soaked  in  vinegar,  with  ice,  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  follow- 
ed by  mustard  poultices  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  symptoms  gradually 
abated,  but  it  was  three  works  before  vision  and  speech  were  perfectly  re- 
stored.— London  Medical  Gazette. 


Foreign  Body  in  the  Ear. — A  gentleman  of  this  city  stated  that  he 
had  lost  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  ears,  about  six  weeks  previous.  Upon 
examination,  we  discovered  that  a  large  bug  had  found  its  way  into  the 
ear;  and  its  removal  restored  his  hearing.  'Two physicians,  in  the  city, 
had  pronounced  his  case  a  disease  of  the  ear-drum.  We  suppose,  of  course, 
their  opinion  was  in  accordance  with  what  knowledge  they  possessed. — 
Perhaps  they  will  remember  the  case? 

Befijre  an  opinion  is  expressed  in  regard  to  affections  of  the  ear,  a 
careful  examination  should  be  made  in  the  sun-light,  which  cati  easily  be 
directed  into  the  ear  :  an  egregious  blunder  may  thus  oftentimes  be  avoid- 
ed.— Missouri  Medical  Journal. 
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ORIGIN   AND    PROPAGATION   OF   FEBRILE   DISEASES. 

By  W.  Clay  Wallace,  M.D.,  New  York. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journ  al.  ] 

It  may  be  said  that  all  fevers  are  owing  to  local  irritation,  arising  from 
malposition  of  parts  of  the   body,   or   the    presence    of  foreign    matter. 

'Among  the  former  may  be  enumerated  protrusions  of  the  viscera,  disten- 
sion of  the  extreme  vessels,  fractures,  luxations,  &,c.  Among  the  latter, 
pus  and  other  excretions,  necroses,  poisons,  animalculse,  vegetations,  &tc. 

^'  The  present  remarks  have  reference  to  two  grand  classes  of  fever — 
the  remittent  and  eruptive. 

The  origin  of  the  remittent  class,  which,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther or  not  the  paroxysm  altogether  subsides,  may  also  include  the  inter- 
mittent, has  been  usually  ascribed  to  malaria  or  miasmata.  Miasmata  are 
generally  considered  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter  ;  and  the  eftects  on  the  constitution  are  said  to  be  owing  to 
inhalation  of  the  gases  generated  by  putrefactive  fermentation.  Although 
putrid  niatter  applied  to  a  wound  may  cause  great  constitutional  distur- 
bance, we  have  no  facts  to  show  that  the  emanations  arising  fi'om  it  will 
occasion  remittent  fevers  ;  for  putrid  macerations  in  colleges  are  often 
cleaned  out  in  the  hottest  weather,  without  producing  these  diseases.  In 
manufactories  of  adipocire,  individuals  have  been  surrounded  with  an  at- 
mosphere saturated  with  emanations  from  the  decaying  flesh  of  horses, 
dogs  and  other  animals,  yet  they  remain  perfectly  healthy.  Quantities  of 
hay  and  weeds  are  rotted  every  summer.  Animal  and  vegetable  manure 
in  all  stages  of  decomposition  is  often  collected  in  heaps.  The  veiy 
same  materials  said  to  engender  malaria  are  subjected  to  the  same  de- 
composing influences  without  producing  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  hottest 
seasons  are  not  always  the  most  unhealthy. 

Happily  for  mankind,  the  poison  producino  febrile  diseases  cannot  be 
prepared  by  human  skill,  even  when  aided  by  the  numerous  discoveries 
of  modern  chemistry.  Though  the  elements  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist,  he  can  etiect  no  combination  of  inert  matter,  capable  of  eX' 
citing  a  periodic  disease,  or  one  giving  rise  to  emanations  by  which  its 
kind  may  be  reproduced.  If  such  preparations  could  be  made  by  art, 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  slow  poison  miglit  be  realized,  when  the  spirit 
of  revenge  or  cupidity  demanded  a  victim.  The  ravages  of  pestilence 
might  not  be  stayed  with  the  destruction  of  the  intended  object,  but 
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spread  all  around,  as  the  torch  of  an  incendiary  often  devastates  more 
than  he  intended. 

Tlie  [xtisons  generated  by  vegetables  and  animals  are  not  inferior  in 
power  to  those  formed  by  the  combination  or  decomposition  of  inert 
matter.  As  far  as  1  understand,  no  artificial  prejxiration  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies  will  produce  abortion,  yet  the  laboratory  of  nature  furnishes 
secale.  Art  does  not  furnish  a  comixjond  capable  of  contracting  the  vol- 
untary muscles  equal  to  nux  vomica.  Prussic  acid  is  inferior  in  virulence 
to  aconitina,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  which  has  produced  serious  ef- 
fects. A  small  portion  of  virus  in  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  is,  when 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  into  a  wound,  capa- 
ble of  lying  dormant  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  producing  horrible  effects. 
An  almost  inconceivable  portion  of  virus  contained  in  the  matter  from  a 
vaccine  or  variolous  pustule,  produces  fever  and  reproduction  of  the  same 
kind  of  virus.  Serpents,  spiders,  bees,  gnats,  &sc.,  produce  well-known 
effects. 

By  microscopical  investigations,  light  has  been  thrown  on  two  conta- 
gious diseases — porrigo  and  scabies.  The  former  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  vegetable  which  even  sheds  its  seed.  The  irritation  of  the  latter 
is  occasioned  by  an  animalcule  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin.  Para- 
sites are  sometimes  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another,  as  the  falling 
out  of  portions  of  the  whiskers  and  eyebrows  is  said  to  be  owing  to  destruc- 
tion of  their  roots  by  a  parasite  of  the  horse  fly.  Like  other  soils  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  body  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  growth  and  pro- 
pagation of  parasites,  for  the  animalculas  in  the  cheesy  matter  of  acne 
punctata  thrive  best  in  a  strumous  subiect. 

Spurred  rye  is  caused  by  a  parasitical  fungus,  the  dust  on  wliich  will 
produce  a  similar  affection  in  any  grass,  if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  the 
voots.  This  fungus,  or  rather  the  dust  upon  it,  has  proved  poisonous  not 
only  to  the  mammalia,  but  even  to  leeches  and  flies,  and  has  at  different 
periods  caused  dangerous  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides rye,  many  other  grasses  are  subject  to  the  alteration.  It  is  probable 
that  the  species  of  fungvis  will  vary  with  the  plant,  and  that  the  variety 
will  produce  different  effects — thus  the  dust  from  one  kind  of  fun- 
gus or  other  parasite  may  produce  yellow  fever,  from  another  cholera, 
and  so  on  ;  or  hybrids  may  be  produced,  giving  rise  to  new  diseases. 

The  powder  diffused  in  the  air  on  opening  the  common  puff  ball,  is 
said  to  be  myriads  of  its  seeds,  which  wafiefi  by  the  atmosphere,  may 
pass  to  great  distances.  Many  of  these  will  light  on  l>arren  soil,  or  at 
least  on  places  unfavorable  for  their  growth,  while  others,  out  of  the 
abundance  diffused,  will  find  locations  that  will  yield  sup}X)rt,  and  where 
they  may  propagate  their  seed,  to  be  again  in  like  manner  dispersed  by 
the  wind  to  seek  new  habitations.  We  may  hourly  inhale  portions  of 
these,  or  similar  seeds,  without  being  aware  of  their  j)resence.  The  seeds 
of  the  plants  which  constitute  mouldinuss  or  mildew,  require  decompos- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  matter  as  a  soil  in  which  they  may  grow,  and  re- 
produce their  species.     There  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  constantly  iu 
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the  atmosphore,  as  neither  jjaste  nor  soup  can  b(^  lonj;  exposed  to  decom- 
position, without  being  covered  wiih  a  miniature  foii^st. 

It  is  in  autumn,  when  seeds  of  various  kinds  have  passed  to  maturity, 
that  fevers  from  malaria  most  frequently  prevail.  In  dry  or  in  very  wet 
weather  they  are  not  often  observed,  but  they  appear  after  much  rain, 
when  the  moisture  has  partially  evaporated,  and  the  vei^etable  matter 
been  renrh^red  favorable  for  mnuldiness.  Plantations  of  rice  which  re- 
quires mu-.h  moisture  for  its  (j;i'owth,  are  considered  so  unhealthy  that  the 
Russian  "overnment  has  prohibited  its  cidtivation. 

In  1317  Savannah,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  formerly  re- 
sided there,  was  as  healthy  as  southern  cities  usually  are,  till  the  rice  on  a 
lar'^e  plantation  near  it  was  cut.  For  some  time  before  this  the  prevail- 
in"-  wind  was  the  south  west.  Several  days  after  the  cutting  of  the  rice, 
the  wind  changed  to  the  north  east,  or  from  the  rice  field  towards  the 
citv,  and  in  a  few  days  the  yellow  fever   prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent. 

As  plants  have  their  peculiar  locations  and  do  not  survive  the  seasons 
of  other  latitudes,  imported  parasites  may  be  propagated  on  wdiatever 
serves  as  a  soil  for  mouldiness,  till  they  are  suddenly  blighted  by  the  ap- 
])earance  of  frost.  The  poison  of  yf^llow  fever  gradually  extends  from 
the  part  where  it  was  first  introduced,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
contagionists,  creeps  from  spot  to  spot,  and  increases  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fected district.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poison  of  typhus,  one  of  the  ex- 
anthemata, does  not  survive  the  heat  of  a  tropical  region. 

The  cause  of  various  otlier  affections  has  been  ascribed  to  animalculas, 
and  from  what  has  been  ascertained  about  itch,  there  is  ground  for  the 
opinion.  Animalculae  have  been  dried,  and  kept  for  a  series  of  years, 
•and  have  again  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  of  life  after  being  immersed 
in  water.  Their  ova  may  lie  in  dust,  and  be  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, until  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  for  their  develop- 
inent.  it  is  possible  that  in  this  way  some  of  the  exanthemata  may  be 
disseminated.  The  plants  or  animalcula^  producing  them,  or  their  seeds 
or  ova,  may  be  contained  in  the  albuminous  crusts,  which  occasion  the 
disease  by  contact,  or  when  dried  and  distributed  througimut  the  atmos- 
phere by  being  inhaled.  Their  seeds  or  ova  may  also  be  [lut  forth  with 
the  air,  from  the  eruptions  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

There  may  be  something  more  than  mere  figurative  language  when  we 
talk  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  of  the  periods  of  germination  or  incu- 
bation. The  seeds  or  ova  of  eruptive  diseases  may  pass  through  the 
food  or  air  passages  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  be  deposited  beneath 
the  cuticle.  After  a  period  of  germination  or  incubation  they  are  more 
speedily  developed  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to  air  and  light,  and  pro- 
gress more  slowly  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  After  an  allotted  time  they 
reach  maturity,  and  then  die  away,  having  previously  yielded  the  means 
of  propagating  their  kind.  Tt  is  perhaps  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  seeds, 
or  ova,  that  the  complaint  is  milder  when  the  matter  of  smallpox  is  in- 
serted beneath  the  cuticle,  than  when  it  is  received  by  the  air  passages. 
As  plants  are  modified  by  cultivation  in  a  different  clime  and  soil,  dis- 
eases are  modified  by   passing   through  a  different  animal;  thus,  when 
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smallpox  prevails  cows  may  take  the  disease,  the  products  of  which  A\ill 
occasio.i  a  complaint  that  is  rarely  fatal,  and  wliich  can  be  communicated 
onlv  by  planting,  or  direct  contact  to  an  abraded  suiiace. 

According  to  the  theories  advanced,  most  febrile  diseases  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  one  is  occasioned  by  irritaiion  iVom  the  reception  of  poison 
from  parasites,  away  from  the  body  ;  the  other  by  irritation  from  para- 
sites in  the  skin.  The  one  is  propagated  on  bodies  exterior  to  the  per- 
son ;  the  other  is  propai^ated  upon  it.  Tliough  the  one  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, non-contagions,  both  are  alike  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  seeds  of  ])estiferons 
funoi  may  take  root  on  decomposing  matter,  and  soon  by  reproduction  fill 
the  air  with  poisonous  dust.  The  seeds  of  the  other  may  be  dissemi- 
nated in  a  similar  manner,  to  grow  and  be  reproduced  on  the  body.  The 
euphonous  terms  koino  miasma  and  idio  miasma  have  been  employed  to 
distiniiuish  contagion  from  the  person,  from  that  arising  from  infected  air. 

Parasites,  then,  are  the  chief  sources  of  disease,  and  as  we  can  only 
attribute  the  commencement  of  animal  and  v^egetable  life  to  creative 
power,  it  is  inferred  that  these  causes  of  mortality  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial. Contagious  diseases  have  broken  out  among  workmen  en- 
fawed  in  the  nuuuifacture  of  chlorine,  and  all  disinfecting  agents  have 
been  found  so  inefricient  that  we  do  not  know  they  can  be  controlled  by 
any  known  substance.  Habits  of  ablution,  which  have  been  so  often  re- 
commended, have  been  found  .by  experience  to  be  the  best  means  of 
checking  their  propagation.  To  have  a  system  free  from  noxious  para- 
sites, it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  utmost  cleanliness.  Cleanliness  in 
the  street,  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  domestic  animals.  Cleanliness  in  the 
ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the  floor.  Cleanliness  in  the  kitchen,  the  parlor, 
and  the  bed-room.  Cleanliness  in  what  we  eat,  what  we  drink,  and 
what  we  put  on.  Cleanliness  without  the  person,  and  cleanliness  within 
it.  As  the  weeds  from  an  ill-conducted  farm  amioy  an  industrious  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  a  good  rule  to  keep  well  to  windward  of  a  suspicious-look- 
ing craft. 

The  larger  insects,  as  flies  and  worms,  consume  the  decomposing  mat- 
ter on  w  hlch  noxious  parasites  may  take  root,  and  if  it  abounds  they  be- 
come so  annoying  that  its  removal  is  demanded.  The  slumberer  on  an 
unclean  bed  is  again  and  again  reminded  that  its  condition  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  unclean  garments  soon  present  their  own  memorialists.  Burns, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  might  utter  his  detestation  at  the  ugliness 
of  one  of  them,  but  it  required  the  philosophic  mind  of  Peter  Pindar, 
who  was  educated  a  physician,  to  compose  a  poem  in  its  praise.  The 
little  musquito,  with  its  buzzing  noise  and  poisoned  bill,  does  its  utmost 
to  prevent  approach  to  marshy  districts,  especially  in  the  evening.  With 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  it  repeat.s  its  warnings,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  its  life,  yet  it  may  prevent  remittent  fever  in  another  way.  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  medical  friend,  whose  father  made  the  observa- 
tion, that  those  who  slept  under  musquito  netting  escaped  the  disease, 
and  hence  concluded  that  the  insects  were  useful  in  forcing  its  adoption. 
The  poisonous  seeds  being  intercepted  by  die  netting,  leave  the  atmos- 
phere within  it  comparatively  pure.     It  is  possible  that  by   falling  on  the 
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aqueous  vehicles  constituting  mist,  the  dust  of  nialaHa  ni;iy  be  Inhah  d  in 
a  -more  concentrated  form,  by  exposure  after  sunset. 

When  animal  or  vegetable  parasites  are  inlroducv?d  to  a  rural  district, 
other  parasites  are  apt  to  accompany  them.  A  like  course  is  observed 
by  the  parasites  constitutint^  disease,  tor  itch  and  the  exanthemata  have 
often  their  sequela.  The  seeds  of  porri^o  are  sometimes  intix)duced  with 
the  virus  of  vaccinia. 

Many  vegetable  poisons  C(!nse  to  exert  a  noxious  influence,  when  ihe 
system  is  accustomed  to  their  action.  A  drachm  of  tobacco  has  occa- 
sioned death  when  infused  and  administered  as  an  enema  for  strangulated 
hernia,  yet  there  there  are  numbers  who  by  frequent  practice  chew  several 
draclims  a-day  without  apparent  injury,  ft  is  well  known  that  the  cases 
are  most  flttal  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  and  that  Creoles 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  affected  with  fever  as  strangers. 


ERYSIPELATOUS   FEVER. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton,  Philadelphia. 

Dea!i  Sir, — In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  October  30lh, 
1814,1  find  my  letter  to  you  respecting  the  "Grippe"  or  epidemic 
erysipelas.  The  variety  of  symptoius  observed  in  the  protracted  ibrms  of 
erysipelatous  fever  are  analogous  to  the  changing  phases  of  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  shouhl  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  mild  and 
malignant  types  and  with  reference  to  its  acute  and  chronic  bearings  upon 
the  functions  and  the  organs  or  tissues  successively  involved. 

Patients  having  erysipelatous  fever  during  gestation,  escape  fortunately, 
if  miscarriages  occur,  in  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  cases,  and  of  the 
foetations  numerous  instances  of  malformation  occur  at  every  stage,  while 
of  those  arriving  at  maturity  fully  one  half  die  before  tlie  eiiditeenth 
month.  Their  gnms  and  fauces  become  affected  as  if  horn  scorbutic 
taint,  the  body  is  feverish,  with  frequent  cold  extremities,  the  lips  are  of 
scarlet  color,  red  spots  appear  on  the  cheeks,  hectic  ]ierspiration,  slight 
cough  and  oecasioiial  wheezing  attend,  and  spasmodic  pain  with  tendency 
to  constipation,  soon  succeeded  by  diarrhoea,  now  begin  to  indicate  the 
sure  approach  of  death.  Some  inflmts  lose  their  hair  and  nails,  others 
for  a  while  have  eruptions  like  St.  Anthony's  fire, leaving  ulcerated  jwints 
not  unlike  chickenpox,  and  if  vaccination  be  employed  extensive  excori- 
ations of  the  skin  come  on,  which  are  slowly  and  with  difticulty  liealed. 
During  gestation  the  mother  has  sore  tliroat  and  many  successions  of 
imperfect  abscesses  about  the  ears,  her  vision  or  hearing  always  more  or 
less  impaired,  and  usually  the  scalp  and  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
painfully  sensitive  ;  the  lower  extremities  especially  suffer  more  than  is 
common  from  tumefaction,  and  the  patient  manifests  constant  dread  of 
whatever  may  agitate  the  nervous  system.  A  patient  for  some  months 
harassed  by  such  symptoms,  will  generally  about  the  third  day  after  ac- 
couchment  have  chills  succeeded  by  intensely  hot  dry  skin,  while  the 
bones  are   described  to  be  parched  as  if  by  burning  bricks,  the  secretion 
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of  milk  ceases,  the  tongue  is  pointed,  red  at  tlie  sides,  furred,  with  a 
smooth  red  trace  in  the  middle  ;  the  entire  tongue  isstift'and  corded,  and 
of  conic  form  extending  to  its  enlarged  base  or  root.  The  fever  often 
continuing  with  partial  remissions  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  days,  in- 
duces suppressions  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which 
invites  to  preserving  the  knees  in  an  upi'aised  position,  and  after  some 
da3's  the  muscles  become  so  rigid  the  legs  cannot  be  extended  without 
such  force  as  mii^ht  extend  limbs  contracted  by  rheumatism.  In  such 
cases  at  first  l\u',  bowels  are  torpid,  while  the  ston)ach  is  highly  irritable, 
the  oesophagus  is  laboring  under  sub-acute  fever,  and  across  the  larynx  a 
p;iinful  choking  sensation  is  felt;  the  toes  and  heels,  as  well  as  the  fingers 
and  scalp,  are  as  sensitive  and  excite  as  much  complaint  as  in  gouty 
patients.  Opiates  with  calomel,  irritants,  bran  j)oullices  with  acids,  the 
tepid  bath  and  bleeding,  are  the  usual  remedies.  The  accoucheur,  with- 
out the  greatest  precaution,  will  transfer  this  fever  from  one  to  other  ly- 
ing-in patients,  and  I  have  observed  the  nurse  brought  in  to  draw  the 
breast  immediately  affected,  and  such  v>et-nurse  will  with  invariable  cer- 
tainty communicate  the  same  disease  to  as  many  infants  as  may  only 
once  suck  her  breast. 

Infants  contracting  the  disease  often  sneeze,  and  within  a  few  hours 
the  palatal  structure  is  thickened  and  inspiration  is  soon  performed  with  a 
wheezing,  cat-like  sound,  and  such  infant  will  communicate  the  aflection 
to  every  breast  its  saliva  may  come  in  contact  with,  unless  the  owner 
has  before  had  this  fever.  A  child  having  this  affection  will  not  contract 
hooping  cough,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k  that  after  hooping  cough  is 
fully  established  the  subject  of  it  will  not  sneeze,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
active  febrile  stage.  During  the  influence  of  erysipelatous  fever  u))on  a 
system  the  var-cine  poison  cannot  operate  as  a  preventive  against  small- 
pox ;  and  measles  are  often  so  modified  as  to  present  white,  delicate  pus- 
tular eruptions,  affording  no  protection  against  measles  on  some  future 
occasion.  Lues  affections  are  rendered  more  virulent,  and  gonorrhcea  is 
changed  into  what  was  once,  by  nfisnomer,  called  cicca-gonorihcea. 

In  erysipelas  the  inguinal  glands  and  the  vesicular  mucous  surfaces 
do  not  suffer,  while  the  mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  from  the  diaphragm 
upward,  are  chief  seats  of  the  malady.  I  have  observed  ash-colored  indo- 
lent ulcers  on  the  fingers,  and  leprous-looking  scabies  and  carbuncles  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  yield  as  if  by  charm  to  the  careful  application 
of  a  weak  solution  of  creosote  and  the  external  use  of  sarsaparilla. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  indm-ated  glands  and  thickened  membranes, 
the  continued  use  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  cathartic  of  extract 
of  colocynth,  scarnmony,  and  an  eighth  or  sixteenth  grain  of  tartrate  of 
antimony,  with  lime-juice  baths,  and  an  invigorating  diet,  are  of  the  high- 
est utility.  The  internal  and  external  use  of  hydriodate  of  potassium  at 
intervals  is  also  an  excellent  remedy,  particularly  when  the  secretions 
from  the  maxillary  antrums  are  sanious,  or  greenish  and  offensive,  and  in 
every  instance  wherein  the  thyroid  glands  are  enlarged  or  the  sub-max- 
illary glands  are  indurated. 

Soap  and  weak  lie-washes,  with  daily  changes  of  raiment  and  of  bed-- 
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ding  and  place  of  boarding,  regidar  sleep  and  avoidance  of  mental  ex- 
ertion, are  of  the  first  consequence  in  effecting  radical  or  complete  cures 
in  all  cases  which  have  become  constitutional.  I  have  known  cases  to 
continue  three,  six  and  even  nine  years,  w  ith  more  or  less  severity  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  as  different  organic  functions  were  successively  deranged 
or  were  undergoing  greater  or  less  lesion.  In  the  earlier  stages  this  mala- 
dy seems  to  have  affinities  to  scorbutic  afiections  of  the  worst  type,  while 
the  cellular  substance  suffers  as  in  scarlatina,  but  in  the  very  protracted 
kind  of  cases  1  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  the  elephantiasis  caste 
of  disease  lately  exhibited  in  Brazil,  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  and  had  1  a 
right  to  name  it,  I  would  call  it  Cuban  Fever. 

So  long  as  the  suppurative  efibsion  can  expend  its  main  force  upon  the 
face,  throat  and  exterior  neck,  remedial  agencies  must  be  cautiously  em- 
ployed, lest  the  diseased  action  be  invited  to  translate  itself  upon  interior 
and  more  vital  parts.  When  typhoid  symptoms  occur,  the  patient  is  some- 
times hurried  off  by  a  copious  flow  of  coagulable  blood  from  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  and  in  some  instances  by  blood  warm  and  red  cast  out  by  the 
ureters  from  the  kidneys,  it  is  in  the  typhous  form  that  this  disease  ac- 
quires the  name  of  black  tongue,  which  is  commonly  the  result  of  failing, 
by  active  depletion,  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  general  povvers  oi  the 
system  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  contagion  de- 
scending through  several  successive  patients  from  this  malignant  type  of 
the  afiection,  is  very  virulent  and  unmanageable,  especially  in  exceedingly 
cold  weather,  but  its  force  always  abates  in  its  progression. 

As  in  the  rooms  of  milk-sick  patients,  or  typhus  fever,  smallpox,  yel- 
low fever,  or  bilious  remittent  fever,  peculiar  odors  designate  these  dis- 
eases to  the  clinical  observer,  so  also  with  the  afiection  I  am  describing. 
If  the  room  be  close,  with  fire  in  it,  besides  the  odor  referred  to,  the  ol- 
factories are  affected  by  a  twinging  or  tickling  sensation,  exciting  to 
sneeze,  and  the  palate  and  throat  becoming  dry,  an  inclination  to  cough 
is  soon  irresistible.  If  one  be  seated  near  the  patient,  his  breath,  or  the 
extricated  electric  forces,  strike  the  cheeks  or  any  exposed  skin,  so  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  soft  nettles  or  flying  cob-webs,  or  insects,  touching  such 
surfaces. 

1  have  often  seen  strangers  upon  beds,  whence  fever  patients  had  been 
removed,  or  lying  upon  the  same  couch  tvith  one  having  the  febrile  stage, 
who  would  immediately  complain  of  excessive  itching  over  the  body,  de- 
scribing their  sensations  to  be  as  if  fleas,  chincesor  musquitocs  were  torment- 
ing them.  On  one  occasion  I  found  the  berth  1  had  taken  in  a  steamboat 
was  too  much  impregnated  for  my  continuance  in  it,  and  procuring  another 
having  new  mattrasses,  a  stranger  went  into  the  former,  who  next  morning, 
complaining  severely  of  the  inflamed  state  of  his  eyes,  fauces  and  throat, 
alleged  some  fever  patient  must  have  left  contagious  air  in  the  berth.  This 
person,  who  was  a  preacher,  within  the  two  weeks  I  saw  him,  had  the  dis- 
ease in  the  plenitude  of  its  variations,  but  not  very  dangerously,  and  as 
the  antrums  of  the  cheeks  and  frontal  bones  were  throwing  out  quantities 
of  greenish  foetid  pus,  I  suppose  that  his  affection  yet  continues,  though 
three  years  have  elapsed  ;  nor,  at  such  a  place,  would  it  answer  to  an- 
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nounce  the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease.  1  found  nearly  all  that 
boat's  crew  had  the  disease,  and  most  of  the  passengers  had  it  before 
leaving  ;  and  the  steward  of  the  boat,  who  had  occupied  the  state  room 
spoken  of.  1  found  would  die  in  a  few  weeks  under  a  chronic  erysipela- 
tous taint  of  the  glandular  system,  the  cellular  disease  already  inducing 
an  enlargement  of  the  coats  of  the  arteria  innominata,  and  an  extensive 
lymphatic  occupation  of  the  inferior  air  cells  of  both  lungs,  and  from  this 
latter  cause  his  death  occurred. 

Every  winter  for  years,  on  long  stage  lines,  I  have  known  stages 
which  had  blankets  or  woollen  linings  strongly  infected  :  and  even 
the  bar-rooms  of  taverns  were  often  so  impregnated,  that  one  directing  at- 
tention to  its  detection  would  never  err  in  deciding  whether  the  room  was 
infected  or  not. 

In  1842,  at  New  Orleans,  I  saw  many  hundreds  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers having  the  acute  or  chronic  stages  of  erysipelas  upon  them,  many 
calling  it  mumps,  or  influenza,  or  other  appellations,  as  tlie  varying  points 
and  degrees  of  damage  to  different  tissues  presented  symptoms  re- 
sembling affections  with  which  they  ^\ere  familiar.  After  this  1  had 
the  disease,  and  treated  it  by  active  bleeding  and  other  deplelory 
measures,  and  experimentally  felt  the  harassing  and  peculiar  syn)ptoms  1 
had  often  witnessed  for  six  or  eight  years  among  the  numerous  laborers  at 
a  manufacturing  point,  where  yearly  some  fifteen  hundred  waggons  re- 
ceived lading. 

From  1833  to  the  present  time  I  have  observed  that  dyspeptic  patients, 
and  all  those  having  any  constitutional  infirmity  of  the  lungs,  are  pecu- 
liarly marked  as  subjects  for  death  ;  indeed,  so  searching  is  the  pursuit 
after  persons  having  such  disabilities,  that  in  many  ])laces  none  are  left 
alive,  whether  old,  young  or  middle  aged. 

To  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  this  anomalous  disease  fully 
16  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  Southern  United  States,  for  eight 
years  past,  has  been  owing  ;  and  in  sections  where  the  mortality  has  l)een 
3.}  per  cent,  yearly  of  the  population,  at  least  a  half  of  one  percent,  was  a 
superaddition  to  the  deaths  that  would  occur  without  its  jjresence. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  deaths  immediately  caused  by  the  contagious 
Cuban  fever,  one  third  die  from  a  fever  of  the  lungs,  and  about  one  third 
are  taken  off  by  cerebral  and  nervoid  aftections,  either  in  the  ])riniary  or 
secondary  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  have  often  intimated 
to  me  that  there  must  be  a  softening  process  in  the  cranial  contents  analo- 
gous to  that  sponge-like  enlargement  visible  in  the  cellular  tissue,  arterial 
coats,  and  even  in  the  denser  cartilages. 

I  give  facts  as  they  appeared  to  my  observation,  and  to  thousands  of 
good  common  inquirers,  and  probably  to  many  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  1  have  been  glad  in  the  last  year  to  find  tiiat  in  many  very  large  flis- 
tricts  the  disease  has  totally  disappeared,  mainly,  as  I  think,  from  defi- 
ciency of  susceptible  subjects. 

During  the  mild  attacks  of  cholera  Asiatica,  called  premonitory,  the 
will  of  the  patient  could  not  control  muscular  action  with  accuracy,  so 
that  the  toes  would  strike  the  steps  in  ascending  stairways,  and  the  finger 
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directed  to  the  lip  would  reach  the  nose  or  chin,  and  then  nuich  free  elec- 
tricity surrounded  the  exterior  cuticular  surface.  I  inferred  that  so  much 
free  electric  properties  indicated  a  paucity  of  living  galvanic  agency 
in  the  body,  or  a  constant  and  destructive  waste,  under  which  not 
very  long  healthy  functions  could  he  executed.  Twenty-four  hours  he- 
fore  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  a  similar  derangement  of  nervoid  capaci- 
ties happens,  and  yet  for  a  time  the  thinking  faculties  are  instinctively 
acute  and  active.  The  osseous,  cellular  and  the  nervoid  constructions 
are  pre-eminently  the  voltaic  battery  of  the  physiologic  frame,  and  in 
the  Cuban  fever  the  bones  express  great  disaflection.  I  was  for  twelve 
months  in  a  cholera  atmosphere,  and  could  discover  the  difference  in 
breathing  upon  an  elevated  point  and  in  neighboring  low  places,  espe- 
cially after  a  rain  in  warm  sunshine  ;  to  lift  the  hand  an  exertion  was 
used  as  if  raising  a  four  pound  weighs  ;  and  whenever  this  was  observed, 
within  a  few  hours  parties  would  be  attacked  who  remained  in  such  air, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  sometimes  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream 
this  gas  and  pure  air  could  be  found.  In  cholera,  nature's  great  effort 
was  to  cast  out  tlie  half  dead  chylil'erous  contents  whereby  death  often 
ensued  inmiediately  ;  and  in  erysipelas  a  primary  indication  is  by  hydra- 
gogues  to  remove  similar  fluids,  whereby  a  healthful  tonicity  is  maintained 
in  the  cerebral  jjowers.  I  have  often  seen  a  gas  lifted  from  deep  salt  pits, 
which  floated  as  a  cloud,  would  extinguish  burning  charcoal,  and  was  im- 
penetrable to  light,  but  a  red  hot  iron  could  sparkle  in  it,  either  by  letting 
in  oxygen  or  because  it  found  chlorine  qualities  in  this  gas,  which  though 
floating  could  be  lilted  and  poured  out  like  water  ;  and  upon  ania)als 
breathing  it,  effects  were  induced  like  cholera  Asiatica. 

Among  fifty  horses,  when  their  drivers  had  erysipelas,  all  took  the  dis- 
ease, and  ten  died  with  symptoms  like  the  Cuban  fever  in  human  beings  ; 
and  of  400  cattle,  100  died  with  disease  of  the  same  kind,  nor  could  the 
affection  be  arrested  until  the  animals  were  dispersed  at  new  points. 
During  this  affection  in  cattle  1  observed  several  milk  maids  had  the 
genuine  vaccine  disease  upon  their  fingers,  nor  could  I  decide  whether 
the  dugs  or  the  milkers  first  had  the  affection.  This  febrile  disease  in 
animals  was  called  the  Georgia  distemper,  and  it  was  highly  commu- 
nicable among  them. 

When  the  Cuban  fever  (for  so  I  may  call  it)  first  broke  out,  I  ob- 
served it  most  among  slave  dealers,  stock  drovers  and  overseers  of  plan- 
tations, and  I  know  the  only  reliable  way  to  arrest  the  poison  in  slave 
quarters  is  to  disperse  the  slaves  and  to  burn  or  thoroughly  cleanse  their 
clothing  and  rooms.  I  advised  a  youth  who  had  the  fever  in  very  active 
form,  and  was  about  to  enter  college,  that  he  would  in  two  weeks  disperse 
a  large  share  of  the  students  ;  and  in  this  period  many  left  with  the  dis- 
ease, nor,  there,  in  two  years,  has  the  affection  disappeared,  though  but 
two  died  ;  and  those  two  had  it  in  the  form  called  black  tongue,  compli- 
cated with  effects  of  measles. 

To  shave  with  razors  used  in  shaving  parties  dying  with  the  malignant 
type,  will  cause  the  face  to  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  the  effluvia 
from  coffins  or  any  contact  with  such  bodies  I  know  to  be  highly  danger- 
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ous.  Other  circumstances  alike,  the  most  malignity  is  indicated  in  cases 
wherein  the  thyroid  glands  are  considerably  enlarged.  Seeing  a  case  of 
this  kind  I  advised  great  care,  and  leaving  one  hundred  miles,  I  wrote  an 
urgent  letter  about  the  danger  of  communication  from  that  case,  and  after 
death  the  body  being  removed  a  day's  journey  was  exposed,  and  did 
cause  the  early  death  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons. 

Whenever  in  athletic  patients  loss  of  voice  and  hearing,  with  impaired 
vision  and  lethargic  intellect,  are  concomitants,  night  sweats,  spasm  of  the 
bow  els,  hectic  fever,  hacking  cough  and  most  suiprising  emaciation  hur- 
ry tlie  patient  to  the  jaws  of  death.  In  such  cases  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal jieivic  muscles  losing  their  substance,  the  bones  appear  pointed  and 
skinny,  and  the  points  of  the  shoulders  bear  forward  as  if  they  would 
desire  to  meet  u])on  the  sternum,  and  when  these  indications  advance 
steadily  thei-e  is  no  hope  of  recovery.  From  the  state  of  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  brain  or  of  the  cercbellwn,  or  the  spinal  cord,  as  irenuine  hec- 

«  ....  . 

tic  fever  may  supervene,  and  terminate  \\\'c.  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if 
the  hcetic  symptoms  depended  on  a  destruction  of  the  lung.  When  such 
cerebral  alfections  exist,  various  grades  of  what  1  call  insane  ideas  and 
animal  propensities  become  active,  and  death  most  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly gives  relief. 

During  the  last  ten  years  1  doubt  whether  great  armies  could  in  the 
United  Slates  have  remained  long  at  any  one  point  without  appalling  de- 
struction, and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  physiological  and  in- 
riefeasibh^  constitution  of  man's  socialism  is  not  too  violently  infringed 
by  late  advances  in  the  arts,  particularly  as  applied  to  locomotion.  I  know 
Very  few  public  speakers  or  travellers  have  in  the  South  or  Western  States 
escaped,  and  this  class  of  men  and  many  yotmg  females  even  yet  have 
a  chronic  enlar^fement  of  the  thyroid  o;lands  indicating'  some  danger  in 
the  futin-e.  1  cannot  but  believe  the  uses  of  the  thyroid  glands  subserve 
a  conservative  purpose  over  the  nervous  power  exerted  in  breathing  and 
in  speaking,  analogous  to  the  vicaiious  offices  of  the  spleen  in  regard  to 
the  general  circulation  of  blood.  The  amount  of  air  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  which  in  health  is  disposed  of  in  the  chyliferous  process,  be- 
comes very  troublesome  in  the  Cuban  fever,  at  all  times  when  the  diges- 
tive functions  are  much  impaired,  and  hence  dyspi^ptics  are  unhappy  sub- 
jects of  grippe  fever. 

The  motions  of  the  hands,  as  if  expelling  musquitoes  fiom  the  face  or 
neck,  is  often  the  first  indication  of  infection,  and  if  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics be  at  once  Used  for  a  week  the  disease  will  be  generally  removed,  but 
bathing  with  cold  water  and  the  free  use  of  acids  must  not  be  pretermit- 
ted. 1  have  witnessed  several  strange  translations  of  the  disease,  in  the 
nature  of  critical  results.  In  one  case,  when  hectic  symptoms  indicated 
approaching  flissolution  from  lung-disease,  a  transfer  in  a  single  night  to 
one  of  the  lower  limbs  presented,  though  an  adult  male,  a  genuine  case 
of  phlegmasia  dolens,  immediately  relieving  the  lungs,  and  the  limb,  en- 
veloped in  acid'-hran  and  other  dressings,  discharged  from  a  quart  to  two 
quaits  daily  of  purulent  fluids.  And  in  several  instances  1  witnessed  the 
purulent  inflainmaiion  of  the  lung  relieved   by  copious   effusion  of  fiuids 
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exterior  of  the  lung  within  the  pleura,  which  becoming  imperfectly  confined 
by  sac,  at  last  discharged  through  intercostal  orifices  and  recovery  happened 
after  excessive  purulent  discharges.  In  several  instances  I  have  known  these 
critical  depositions  happen  in  the  liver;  and  in  two  instances,  when  the 
collection  was  in  the  left  side  about  the  heart,  this  organ  was  gradually 
removed  out  of  place  toward  the  right  side,  where  in  one  instance  be- 
coming attached,  it  may  j)robably  remain.  Literary  men  will  be  in  es- 
pecial danger  from  apoplectic  results,  always  indicated  by  apparent  elec- 
tric shocks  of  the  brain,  about  the  moment  of  dropping  asleep,  or  when 
awake  after  intense  and  long  thought  upon  any  one  subject,  and  also 
such  parties  on  first  rising  to  walk  will  feel  as  if  tilting  along  with  bright 
specks  flitting  in  the  v^ision  and  more  or  less  strange  sounds  annoying 
the  ear. 

To  ren)ove  such  significant  dangers  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  mind 
and  body  in  as  tranquil  a  condition  as  possible,  and  because  every  grade 
of  despondency  is  encountered,  much  tact  and  professional  patience  is 
often  called  into  requisition.  Every  patient  must  be  put  on  an  invigorat- 
ing diet,  whilst  undergoing  alterant  treatment  by  hydragogues  and  tonics, 
and  the  physician  should  acquire  his  implicit  trust,  which  is  easily  attain- 
ed under  such  circumstances.  In  tl)e  beginnintr,  most  cases  may 
be  cured,  except  those  strongly  predisposed  to  scrofulous  consumption, 
and  nine  tenths  of  all  the  cases  will  recover  without  the  aid  of  more  than 
nursing  skill  ;  but  if  symptoms  are  at  first  severe  or  become  suspicious, 
medical  advice  should  be  had  very  early. 

In  this  letter  I  have  treated  the  subject  with  more  freedom  than  in  my 
former  letter,  still  with  the  design  of  inviting  professional  men  to  renewed 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  increasing  mortality  from  pulmonic  fever 
and  apoplectic  causes  of  death.  With  high  regard  I  am 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July,  184.5.  A.  McCall. 


diseasl:  of  the  uterus— ahortion  twice  induced. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  following  case  has  been  the  cause  of  intense  anxiety  to  me, 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  your  readers.  For  the  first  time  in  my  profes- 
sional life,  1  publish  anonymously  ;  not  from  any  consciousness  of  impro- 
priety in  my  practice,  for  of  that  my  self-esteem  and  a  conviction  of  the 
available  nature  of  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  (pray  heaven  it  may  in- 
crease) quite  exonerate  me.  Motives  of  delicacy  to  others,  prevent  an  asso- 
ciation of  my  name  with  a  case  which,  were  it  done,  might  compromise 
those  whose  friendship  I  esteem  next  to  my  own  reputation.  You  will 
easily  recognize  your  correspondent,  and  I  should  feel  gratified  if  you 
would  append  a  comment  explanatory  of  your  own  views  in  the  matter. 

Mrs. ,  aged  35,  of  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament,  and  in  good 

general  health,  the  mother  of  four  living  children,  requested  my  attend- 
ance during  the  summer  of  1843.     A  few  questions  touching  her  then 
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existing  symptoms  and  previous  history  made  the  existence  of  pregnancy 
at  the  second  month  highly  probable  ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  were 
present.  On  my  announcing  my  conviction  of  that  state,  great  disap- 
pointment was  evident,  although  the  lady  had  from  previous  experience 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Her  youngest  child  was  8  years  of  age, 
and  on  my  remarking  on  that  Aict  with  an  apparent  design  to  elicit  the 
cause  of  the  interruption  of  gestation  for  so  long  a  period,  she  gave  me 
to  understand  it  was  designed,  though  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
precaution  of  married  persons  had  been  taken.  The  cause  alleged  for 
her  unwillingness  to  bear  children  was,  a  progressive  difficulty  in  her  la- 
bors, until,  as  she  expressed  herself,  the  last  was  far  worse  than  death 
could  possibly  be,  and  she  more  than  intimated  that  she  would  anticipate 
her  sufferings  by  suicide.  From  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  tempera- 
ment and  mental  training,  I  gave  full  credit  to  her  threat.  Her  family 
physician,  a  very  eminent  and  worthy  man,  had  assured  her  that  the  pre- 
sentations were  all  natural,  and  that  the  difficulty  attending  the  labors 
originated  in  the  extreme  "unwillingness  of  the  womb  to  open."  Her 
only  reason  for  sending  for  me  was,  that  she  had  urgently  requested 
him  to  produce  abortion  in  the  last  case,  and  he  refused.  Slie  cal- 
culated firmly  on  my  friendship  to  do  it  for  lier,  and  assured  me  solemnly 
that  she  would  take  her  life  if  I  or  some  one  else  did  not  comply.  Al- 
though her  own  and  her  husband's  importunity  had  not  the  least  effect  in 
causing  me  to  assent  to  such  a  request,  1  thought  it  proper  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  parts,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  parturition  ;  and  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  that 
her  physician  had  not  yielded  to  her  desire  ;  the  cervix  was  actually  in 
a  state  of  scirrhus,  certainly  more  than  twice  its  normal  diameter,  and 
studded  with  several  projections  from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a 
cranberry,  one  at  least  being  the  latter  size.  I  proposed  a  consultation 
with  her  physician,  which  she  positively  declined,  as  well  as  with  any 
other — assuring  me  again  most  earnestly  that  I  alone  should  do  all  that 
was  to  be  done,  or  she  would  seek  other  aid,  and  that  of  an  empirical 
character.  Well  knowing  the  tender  mercies  of  such  wretches,  i  hesi- 
tated, and  finally  concluded  to  do  it.  My  reasoning  was  this.  The 
afflux  of  blood  for  the  production  of  the  new  being,  or,  to  speak 
more  learnedly,  the  physiological  hypertrophy,  must  necessarily  increase 
the  disease  ;  whilst  the  unavoidable  tendency  to  abortion,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  more  dangerous  period  for  flooding,  together  with  the  dreadful  anticipa- 
tion of  protracted  and  inefficient  pain,  and  the  terrible  threat  of  my  pa- 
tient, determined  me. 

The  result  proved  the  absolute  inability  of  the  uterus  to  expel  its 
contents,  for  the  os  tincae  did  not  dilate,  and  we  only  knew  of  the 
cessation  of  gestation  by  the  discharge  and  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
menses,  fur  we  never  saw  the  foetus  or  its  involucrum. 

An  earnest  representation  of  the  great  danger  of  subsequent  concep- 
tion, and  a  promise  of  the  adoption  of  the  only  method  by  which  its  im- 
possibility could  be  ensured,  has,  alas,  been  followed,  during  the  last 
month,  by  a  renewed  application  for  my  interference.     The  disease  has 
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evidently  much  advanced — the  cervix  now  being  full  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  the  os  tincae  quite  scirrhous,  easily  admitting  the 
end  of  the  finger.  I  have  again  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  the  case  is 
terminating  favorably,  so  far  as  the  pregnancy  is  concerned. 

I  have  related  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  being  quite 
novel  to  me,  and  having  no  precedent  to  govern  my  actions,  has  caused 
n)e  great  anxiety.  It  is  offered  for  publication,  though  disagreeable  to 
my  feelings,  from  a  sense  of  duty.  1  hope  none  of  your  readers  may  re- 
quire such  a  precedent  for  their  guidance  in  a  similar  emergency. 

Sept.  2,  1845. 


PERFORATION   OF   THE   STOMACH. 

By  W.  M.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  New  Orleans. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  Louisiana,  and  the  facts,  with  the  sto- 
mach, its  contents,  and  the  liquid  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  were 
submitted  to  me  for  examination.  A  young  lady,  aged  about  18  years, 
apparently  in  good  health,  was  attacked  a  short  time  after  dinner  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  severe  retchings  to 
vomit,  but  little,  however,  was  thrown  up  by  these  efforts.  The  symp- 
toms came  on  suddenly  and  increased  in  severity  very  rapidly.  The 
pulse  was  variable,  but  small,  the  skin  became  cold  and  clammy,  the  ab- 
domen swollen,  tumid  and  tender  to  pressure  ;  the  face,  at  first  flushed, 
soon  became  pale,  and  the  features  collapsed,  and  she  died  about  12  or 
14  hours  after  the  accession  of  the  attack.  Fiom  the  severity  and  rapid 
course  of  the  disease,  but  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  she  \\  as  poi- 
soned. Some  trivial  ciicumstance  led  to  suspicion  being  attached  to  a 
negro  woman,  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  who  was  consequently  taken 
up  and  sent  to  prison  to  await  her  trial.  Suspicions  of  a  different  nature 
were  entertained  by  some,  who  suggested  suicide  by  poisoning.  The 
examination  of  the  body  at  once  and  satisfactorily  negatived  this  latter 
idea,  by  showing  the  non-existence  of  the  motive  to  which  the  act  was  at- 
tributed ;  but  was  regarded  as  decidedly  confirmatory  of  the  suspicion  of 
poisoning.  No  trace  of  disease  was  discovered  except  in  the  abdomen. 
The  stomach  was  found  nearly  empty,  and  its  contents  effused  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  was  intensely  inflan)ed.  The  stomach  was  dis- 
covered to  be  perforated  anteriorly  near  the  middle  of  the  greater  curva- 
ture, by  a  nearly  circular  aperture  larger  than  a  dollar,  the  margins  of 
which  were  rather  even,  and  of  tolerably  firm  consistence,  and  having  a 
bevelled  form  in  consequence  of  the  inner  coats  being  removed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  peritoneal  covering.  No  other  corroded  point  was 
discoverable  in  any  part  of  the  organ,  nor  was  the  mucous  tissue  softened, 
and  showed  no  traces  of  high  inflammation.  The  margins  of  the  aper- 
ture were  darkened  or  rather  blackened,  and  black  striai  or  marks  were 
t)bservable  in  other  parts  of  the  oi'gan.  The  fluid  taken  from  the  sto- 
mach and  peritoneal  cavity,  were  examined  and  tested  by  means  of  the 
anmioniated  sulphate  of  copper,  but  without  the   requisite   precaution  of 
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eliminatin«!;  ffom  the  suspected  liquid  the  organic  matters,  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  A  green  color,  regarded  as  Soheele's  green,  being  obtain- 
ed by  this  test,  the  presence  of  areenic  was  considered  as  demonstrated. 

When  the  stomach,  its  contents,  Sic.  were  brought  to  me,  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  no  corrosive  could  produce  such  a  condition  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  was  not  likely  to  limit  its  action  to  any 
one  point,  as  was  the  case  here.  When  the  organic  substances  were 
moved  liom  the  Huid,  no  coloration  was  produced  by  the  copper  lest,  and 
the  other  tests,  as  well  as  Marsh's  apparatus,  were  used  without  detecting 
a  trace  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  any  other  poison.  A  portion  of  the 
stomach  was  likewise  submitted  to  a  careful  examination,  with  a  like  want 
of  success  in  discovering  any  poisonous  substance. 

The  inevitable  conclusions  were  :  1st,  That  the  lady  did  not  come  to 
her  death  by  poison,  but  by  peritonitis,  resulting  from  the  escape  of  sub- 
stances from  the  stomach  into  that  cavity.  2d,  That  the  aperture  by 
which  this  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  took  place,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  perforation  of  the  coats  of  that  organ  by  insidious  disease, 
or  by  some  unknown  cause. 

The  prisoner,  unquestionably  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she  was 
to  be  tried  for  her  life,  was  released  without  a  formal  trial  ;  for  most  of 
those  concerned  were  satisfied  that  she  was  not  guilty. 

This  case  is  doubly  illustrative — first,  of  the  necessity  of  judging  cau- 
tiously from  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances — and  secondly,  of 
the  importance  of  using  every  precaution  before  using  chemical  tests,  for 
the  detection  of  poisonous  substances,  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary here  to  remark  that  the  appearance  of  the  color  produced  by  the 
ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper  might  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of 
many  organic  acids  or  their  salts,  and  consequently  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  such  a  result. — Nciv.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,     SEPTEMBER    17,    1845. 


Mastodon  Skeleton. — A  better  opportunity  never  presented,  in  Boston, 
to  those  who  have  any  taste  or  love  for  studying  comparative  anatomy  on 
a  gig;mtic  scale,  than  is  now  offered.  Of  all  specimens  in  osteology,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mastodon  is  the  most  rare.  Medical  gentlemen  and  students 
should  visit  the  great  curiosity  now  on  exhibition  in  Frnnklin  street.  Be- 
sides the  complete  and  full-grown  skeleton,  there  are  in  the  same  apart- 
ment the  jaws  and  two  skulls  of  mastodons  of  different  ages  and  dimen- 
sions. Even  the  milk  teeth  of  the  infant  monsters  may  be  seen,  peeping 
above  the  alveolar  socket.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  this 
magnificent  race  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  is  of  the  highest  interest.  Once 
they  were  the  uncontrolled  animal  monarchs  of  this  continent  ;  but  why, 
in  the  economy  of  Providence,  the  race  was  swept  wholly  out  of  existence, 
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can  never  he  explained,  nor  can  the  epoch  of  their  universal  extinction 
throughout  the  world  he  defined.  That  they  once  lived,  is  true — aces 
uj)on  ages,  it  is  believed,  before  the  creation  of  man. 

The  mastodon  now  exhibiting  was  found  about  a  year  since  in  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey,  five  miles  west  of  Schooly's  Mountain  Springs,  near 
Racket's  Town,  on  th.e  farm  oi"  Abraham  Ayers.  In  tlie  rear  of  Mr. 
Ayers's  house  there  is  a  mountain,  about  800  feet  elevation  above  the 
valley  at  Hackel's  Town.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain  there  was  a  small 
pond  or  basin,  about  40  by  GJ  feet  in  diameter.  In  October  last  Mr. 
Ayers  drained  this  pond  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  earth  it  contained.  About 
six  feet  under  this  rich  sediment  he  struck  on  the  mastodon  bones,  five 
of  the  skeletons  of  whicli  were  all  lying  together.  One  crumbled  entirely 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  exp:)setl  to  the  air,  as  also  did  parts  of  t!n-ee  others. 
The  sixth  and  large  skeleton,  nearly  perfect,  now  standing  erect  and  ex- 
hibiting as  above  mentioned,  was  found  about  ten  feet  from  the  others, 
Jying  on  its  side  in  a  natural  position,  evidently  undisturbed  since  it  died, 
as  the  back  bone  so  nearly  retained  its  natural  curve  and  shape  that  Mr. 
Ayers  ran  a  pole  through  it.  This  large  one  measures  22  feet  long,  and 
would  stand  between  11  and  12  feet  hijih  if  the  hall  would  admit  of  it. 


LiCc's  Pills. — To  have  resided  in  New  England  and  not  know  Lee's 
pills,  argues  oneself  unknown.  The  time  has  been  when  they  were  a 
remedy  for  all  human  maladies  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Of 
late,  like  bank  bills,  they  have  been  sadly  counterfeited,  so  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  original  proprietor  to  designate  his  own  manufacture  by  the 
test  of  all  his  senses — though  it  is  presumed  he  has  too  much  sense  to 
take  one  into  his  own  stomach.  Why  should  he?  Pills  were  made  to 
sell,  in  the  language  of  trade  ;  not  to  be  swallowed  by  reasonable,  reliecl- 
ing  people,  who  have  any  regard  for  their  physical  well-being.  Another 
class  of  men  have  got  possession  of  the  stage  since  the  epoch  of  Dr. 
Lee's  greatest  celebrity,  who  sell  all  sorts  of  strange  boluses,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  prior  claim  of  the  great  Connecticut  pill  Sachem,  and 
they  are  therefore  looked  upon  by  the  old  Lee-pill  takers,  of  a  waning 
generation,  with  a  becoming  horror.  Instead  of  being  led  away  by  the 
seductive  advertisements  of  unprincipled  dealers  in  patent  medicines,  the 
few  remaining  individuals  of  that,  respectable  nmkitude  who  used  to  take 
the  genuine  Lee's  pills  on  all  occasions  and  under  all  aspects  of  the  stars, 
still  adhere  to  their  first  love,  and  still  take  them  when  sure  they  are  the 
real — a  point  determined  among  the  initiated  by  the  old-fashioned  tin  box, 
enclosed  in  envelops  enough  to  blanket  a  papoose  in  January.  A  corres- 
pondent furnishes  the  following  recipe  for  constructing  the  true  Lee's 
pills:  "  R.  Aloes  opt.,  S^ii.;  scammony  Alep.,  3  yj- ;  gamboge,  3  iv.  ; 
calomel  ppt.,  3  v.  ;  jalap, 3iij.;  sapo  Castil.,  3  j. ;  syrup  buckthorn,  3j.  ; 
mucilage  gum  Arabic,  3  vij.  The  above  being  well  incorporated,  add  the 
syrup  and  mucilage,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  mass  without  adding  any 
more  syrup.  Divide  two  drachms  and  a  half  into  twenty-four  pills.  Dose 
from  one  to  three  or  four  pills." 


Watson's  Practice  of  Physic. — A  second  American   edition,  from   the 
second  London,  rei  is*^d,  with   additions,  by  that  very  accurate  editor,  Dr. 
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Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  may  bo  had  in  Boston  nt  Mr.  Rlussey's,  Cornhill. 
Our  views  are  in  no  way  changed  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
excellent  series  of  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
In  its  typographical  dress,  this  edition  has  the  usual  appearance  of  every- 
thing that  emanates  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lea  &.  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  sells  for  a  reasonal.le  price.  The  volume 
contains  lOGO  octavo  pages. 


Obstetric  Mcdicinr.  and  Surgery . — Through  Mr.  Mussey,  the  publisher 
in  Cornhill,  a  copy  of  a  second  Philadelphia  edition  of  "  The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
cess of  Parturition,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  figures,  by 
Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  ?>I.D.,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  enlarged  and  revised 
London  edition,"  has  been  received.  So  much  is  known  of  the  capa- 
bility of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  in  this  department  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  his  writings  have  been  in  such  constant  demand,  that  it  is  gratifying 
that  they  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  physician  at  a  far 
more  reasonable  rate  than  they  were  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
When  a  former  comment  was  made  on  this  same  production,  we  resorted 
to  every  proper  arcrument,  based  on  the  real  merits  of  the  volume,  to  make 
it  extensively  read  bv  our  readers.  Any  elaborate  encomium,  therefore, 
which  we  misrht  feel  it  our  duty  to  bestow  on  the  present  beautiful  edition, 
would  be  essentially  a  repetition  of  a  former  notice.  The  great  number 
of  plates  which  are  interspersed  through  the  text,  and  their  accuracy,  give 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  whole.  This,  too,  is  from  the  thrifty  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  and  is  truly  a  great  octavo, 
containing  513  pages. 


Hohli/n's  Jlcdiral  Dlctionari/. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  have  this  con- 
venient book,  which  has  found  friends  wherever  it  circulates.  After  be- 
ing made  as  complete  as  the  author  felt  that  he  could  make  it,  and  yet  keep 
it  within  a  moderate  price  and  portable  too.  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  made  additions,  and  therefore  the  American  edition  must  surpass  in 
value  all  that  have  preceded  it.  For  a  table  dictionary  of  medical  terms, 
its  conciseness  is  a  recommendation,  if  there  were  no  other  good  qualities 
belonging  to  it.  A  vast  collection  of  technicalities  is  put  into  a  small 
space,  with  such  a  multitude  of  new  names,  as  to  make  any  of  the  mod- 
ern professional  publications,  with  its  assistance,  perfectly  comprehensible 
to  a  beginner.  Dr.  Hays  expresses  himself  thus  : — "  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  present  the  .student,  in  a  concise  form,  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  by  giving  their 
etymology  and  signification."  No  further  explanation  of  the  value  or 
character  of  this  plain,  unpretending  guide  to  study,  is  necessary.  Pub- 
lished by  Lea  &  Blanchard. 


Half  Yearly  Ah^frart  of  the  Medicrd  Sciences. — An  endorsement  in 
a  pencil  mark  was  written  on  the  cover  of  the  first  No.  of  this  work — 
"  T/iP  rlirnprst  medical  book  ever  published,"  which  seems  to  be  literally 
true.     This  No.  is  an   octavo  of  371    pages,  compactly  printed;   and  two 
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of  thein — for  there  are  to  he  two  Nos.  each  year — will  give  a  volume  of 
74'2  pases — -for  only  our  dollar  !  SubscriptioTis  may  be  entered  in  Boston 
with  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  and  Saxton  &  Kelt,  on  Washington  street. 
Of  course  the  whole  is  a  reprint,  from  the  London  edition,  published  by 
J.  &  II.  G.  L mgley,  New  York.  W.  H.  Ranking,  iM.D.,  is  the  originator  and 
editor.  As  the  title  imports,  these  semi-annual  abstracts  contain,  like 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  the  cream  of  other  medical  publications.  We 
used  to  think  anyl)o(ly  could  make  a  book  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  but  years 
.of  observation  convince  us  that  it  requires  a  rare  order  of  talents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  judgment  necessarily  exercised  in  the  business,  to  construct 
a  o-ood  digest  of  the  current  medical  science  of  the  day. 

Morrison's  Pills  in  Srrvia. — Mr.  Paton,  a  recent  traveller  in  Servia, 
mentions  the  following  curious  fact  regarding  the  extensive  use  of  Eng- 
lish quack  medicines  among  the  Turks.  At  Sewendiia,  a  large  town, 
the  major  of  the  place,  afier  swallowing  countless  boxes  of  Morrison's 
pills,  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to  take  them  soon  enough. 
The  consumption  of  these  drugs  at  that  time  (1843)  almost  surpassed  be- 
lief. There  was  scarcely  a  sickly  or  hypochondriac  person,  from  the  hills 
of  Presbnrg  to  the  iron  gates,  who  had  not  taken  large  quantities  of  them. 
Being  curious,  savs  Mr.  Paton,  to  know  the  cause  of  this  excessive  con- 
sumption, I  asked  for  an  explanation.  "  You  must  know,"  said  an  indi- 
vidual, "  that  the  Anglo-mania  is  no  where  stronger  than  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Whatever  comes  from  England,  be  it  Congreve  rockets  or 
vegetable  pills,  must  needs  be  perfect." 


Waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. — Mr.  Rottermund,  who  is 
conducting  a  geological  survey  of  the  Canadas,  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two  celebrated  rivers, 
which  run  by  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

"  The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  flow  past  Montreal,  are  of 
two  kinds  :  the  one,  coasting  along  the  right  side  of  the  river,  appertains 
to  the  Ottawa  ;  the  other,  flowing  on  the  left  side,  comes  from  the  Upper 
Lakes.  These  run  together  for  several  leagues  without  intermingling,  a 
fact  demonstrable  from  the  preservation  of  their  respective  colors.  The 
St.  Lawrence  water  possesses  a  fine  blue  oolor,  that  of  the  Ottawa  ap- 
proaches to  a  brown.  Both  kinds  are  very  pure,  differing  from  distilled 
w-ater  only  by  .002  or  .003  ;  for  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
water  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water  is  L0036  ; 
that  of  the  Ottawa  water,  L0024 ;  their  temperature  being  6G  deg.  Fahr. 
while  that  of  the  air  was  82  deg.  Taking  into  consideration  the  .specific 
gravity  of  the  two  watei's,  we  can  understand  why  they  do  not  easily  in- 
termingle; this  arises  not  only  from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  saline 
matter  dissolved,  but  also  a  difference  in  its  nature;  both  contain  chlorides, 
sulphates  and  carbonates,  with  bases  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  the  St. 
Lawrence  water  moreover  holds  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  in 
consequence,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  culinary  purposes,  as  this  salt  de- 
posits itself  readily  when  fluids  containing  it  are  heated,  and  their  bulk 
diminislied  by  e\aporation.  Both  contain  equal  quantities  of  atmospheric 
air  in  .solution,  to  the  amount  of  446  per  cent.  From  a  litre  (57  cubic 
inches,  about  a  quart)  which  I  evaporated  to  dryness,  I   obtained  so  small 
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a  quantity  from  the  Ottawa  water,  tliat  I  found  it  difficult  to  wei<rli  it  with 
perfect  precision,  but  l  e^^tiulated  it  at  1.5  grains;  while  I  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  2.87  grains  of  solid  residue.  The 
quantitative  analysis  from  57  cubic  inches  of  each  gave  nie  as  follows : — 

St.  Lawrence.  Otiawa. 

Sulphate  Magnesia           _         -         -  fl,(3-2  grs.  0.G9 

Chloride  of  Calcium           -         -         -       0.38    "  0.60 

Carbonate   of  Magnesia         -         .         - 
Carbonate  of  Lime           ... 
Silicia 

1.58  2.877 


0.27 

<( 

1.07 



0.017 

0.31 

(1 

0.50 

"  Confessions  of  n  Magnrtiser  I'h-jjoscd." — It  would  be  a  nice  question 
to  decide  which  was  the  deepest  in  the  mire,  the  repentant  operator  who 
wrote  the  Confessions,  or  Mr.  La  Roy  Sunderland,  who  has  exposed  the 
hoof  of  one  of  his  own  feet  in  showing  up  the  iniquity  of  a  brother  chip. 
To  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  one's  self,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  world  is 
astonished,  must  be  an  exceedingly  comfortable  feeling  to  a  man  of  vanity. 
Hear  the  great  expuser.  "  The  new  theory  of  the  mind,  or  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  such,  I  published  iu  my  work  before  alluded  to,  some  three  years 
ago.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  first  ever  issued  in  the  English  language,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  opinions  hitherto 
prevalent,  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  a  fluid  in  the  production  of  the  re- 
sults peculiar  to  a  state  of  induced  somnambulism."  Strange  the  earth 
lias  not  been  shaken  !  Where  is  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  neuralgic  philosopher, 
who  made  the  nervous  (luid  run  like  a  mill  race,  in  solving  all  phenomena 
of  mind  or  body. 

The  Exposition,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  bag  of  wind  ;  yet  it  may  as- 
sist the  Rev.  La  Roy  Sunderland,  we  opine,  to  get  a  penny  extra,  while  it 
serves  as  a  kind  of  a[)ology  for  thrusting  before  a  worn-out  public,  the 
thread-bare  topic  of  palhetism — a  science  exclusively  the  proper  of  Mr.  S., 
the  discoverer. 


Nrta  Orleans  Medical  Journals. — The  projected  Louisiana  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans, 
which  we  noticed  some  weeks  since,  has  been  united  with  the  New  Or- 
leans Medical  Journal — that  is,  these  two  gentlemen  are  hereafter  to  be 
associated  as  editors,  with  Drs.  Fenner  and  Hester,  in  the  management  of 
the  Journal  which  has  been  published  in  that  city  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
carrying  with  them  whatever  of  influence  and  support  they  had  collected 
for  the  new  undertaking.  This  appears  to  us  a  wise  movement,  and  the 
Journal,  thus  aided,  cannot  fail  to  maintain  the  good  reputation  which  it 
has  already  won. 

New  Obstetrical  Forceps. — To  the  Editor.  Dear  Sir, — In  con- 
structing the  obstetrical  forceps  which  you  will  receive  from  Mr.  Burnett, 
1  endeavored  to  obviate,  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  sliding  joint,  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  tiie  extreme  force  usually  employed    in  removing  the  foetal 
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head,  by  instruments,  when  impacted  in  either  strait.  In  adjusting  the 
instruments  the  blades  are  to  be  separated  and  introduced  singly  after  the 
old  method  ;  but  you  will  observe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
clam  of  each  over  the  same  portion  of  the  head  in  order  to  close  the  joints, 
as  they  slide  upon  the  shafts  and  can  be  united,  although  the  clams  are 
placed  over  different  portions,  and  as  it  often  occurs  that  a  single  blade  only 
can  be  introduced  and  adjusted  in  a  perfect  manner.  The  superiority  of 
this  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  clam  of  one  blade  can  be  ap- 
plied, allowing  the  base  to  reach  below  the  margins  of  the  occipital  and 
temporal  bones,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  the  other  may  be  placed 
over  the  ridge  of  the  parietal  without  lessening  the  effective  power  of  the 
forceps  ;  and  by  the  above  arrangement,  and  the  application  of  proper 
extractive  power,  the  diameter  of  the  head  may  be  easily  made  to  adapt 
itself  to  that  of  the  passage,  without  the  exertion  usually  required  on  the 
part  of  the  accoucheur.  Yours  respectfully,         E.  R.  Smilie. 

Boston,  Sept.  6th,  1S45. 


Sichiess  in  Armies. — Vaidy,  in  his  article  "  Hygiene  Militaire,"  in  the 
"  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  states  that,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  an  army  will  furnish  about  5  per  cent,  of  sick. 
During  a  campaign,  not  less  than  19  per  cent,  must  be  calculated  on,  and  in 
the  event  of  reverses  or  other  untoward  circumstances,  this  becomes  im- 
mensely increased. 


Medical  Miscellany . — A  case  of  death  in  a  farmer  is  recorded  in  Lon- 
don, caused  by  guano  dust  in  his  throat,  which  produced  hemorrhage, 
vomiting,  &,c. — It  is  asserted  that  Hahnemann  once  said,  "  I  give  medi- 
cine but  very  seldom,  although  I  always  prescribe  small  powders !  I  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  in  the  patient's  mind  the  firm  belief  that 
each  powder  contains  a  particular  dose  of  some  medicine  "  ! — Francis 
Roach  died  on  the  9th,  near  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  107. — A 
large  medical  class  has  assembled  at  Dartmouth  College,  we  understand. 
— Dr.  A.  J/  Prince,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  setting  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
mastodon  recently  ff)und  in  that  town. — On  the  first  of  May,  there  were 
in  the  House  of  Industry,  South  Boston,  84  boys  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  10,  but  only  II  girls.  In  the  institution,  there  were  341  males  and 
only  196  females.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  female 
than  male  laborers. — At  Attakapas,  La.,  13  persons  in  one  family  recently 
died  of  congestive  fever — The  last  overland  mail  brings  intelligence  of 
the  cholera  at  Lahore  and  neighborhood,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  deaths 
averaged  from  500  to  700  a-day.  It  was  announced  that  between  20  and 
30,000  had  already  died.     It  had  also  made  its  appearance  at  Terazepore. 


Mariuep, — At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Caleb  Green,  M. I).,  of"  Homer,  N.  Y.,  to 
Miss  Roxana  R.  Parsons- 

Numl)er  of  deaths  in  Boston,  lor  I  he  week  end  in:;  Sejit.  13,  ."ja.— Msiles.iS  ;  Females,  24.  Stillhorn,  2. 

Of  ronsumpiion,  2 — disease  of  ihe  bowels,  15— disease  of  ihe  hrniii,  4— lipopltxy,  2 — old  aye,  1 — 
infantile,  7 — hooping coii;;h,  2 — niaiasinus,  2 — suffocation,  2— 1>  pliiis  lever,  4 — hemorrhage,  1  — croup, 
•3— iiiflammalion  of  the  bowels,  1— burn,  1— lung  fever,  1— drojisy  on  the  brain,  2— cholera  infantum, 
2— palsy,  1. 

Under  5  years,  38— between  5  and  20  years,  3— between  20  and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  3. 
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Rheumatism.— T)v.  Dunglison,  in  a  late  Clinical  Lecture  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  remarked,  that  at  present  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere — a  sort  of  constitutio  acris — to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Sydenham — which  is  inappreciable — favorable  to  rheumatic  af- 
fections. There  appears,  too,  to  be  a  tendency  to  certain  articulations 
rather  than  to  others,  as  in  nearly  every  case  the  shoulder-joint  is  affected. 
He  reminded  the  class  that  he  considered  rheumatism  to  be  largely  neuro- 
pathic, and  certainly  not  identical   with  ordinary  acute  inflammation. 

In  the  case  reported  some  weeks  since,  a  perfect  cure  was  effected  by 
means  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  agent  has  proved  no  less  successful 
in  numerous  other  cases  that  have  since  occurred  in  the  hospital.  In  the 
vast  majority,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  etTect  the  cure,  but  in  a  few, 
from  the  unusual  degree  of  vascular  excitement,  the  application  of  cups 
to  the  spine  was  advisable.  This  situation  for  topical  bleeding  was  select- 
ed, not  from  a  supposition  tiiat  the  medulla  spinalis  is  diseased  in  such 
cases,  but  from  its  convenience,  and  its  being  a  most  sensitive  surface. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of  opium  to  allay  the 
pain  and  excitement.  This  agent,  being  a  powerful  narcotic  and  sedative, 
exerts  its  influence — the  professor  thinks — much  in  the  same  manner  as 
quinia,  which,  in  large  doses,  is  markedly  narcotic  and  sedative.  It  will 
be  found  exceedingly  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  is 
highly  recommended,  as  a  most  powerful  remedy  in  the  disease,  by  Dr. 
Christison.  The  professor  here  desired  the  class  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
opinion  that  opium  is  always  a  stimulant.  This  belief  has  been  long  held  by 
many,  but  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  In  small  doses  it  is  certainly  a  stimu- 
lant, but  in  large  ones  its  sedative  action  is  manifested  in  a  marked  manner. 
Where  sedation  is  desired,  it  should  never  be  given  in  less  than  *2.J  or  3 
grain  doses.  The  lecturer  thinks  that  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given 
fearlessly  in  every  case.  He  has  never  witnessed  any  injurious  effects 
from  its  employment,  and,  as  before  observed,  he  regards  it  in  full  doses  a 
potent  sedative.  It  has  been  prescribed  in  every  stage  of  intermittent, 
without  producing  any  signs  of  a  stimulating  agency.  Even  the  pulver- 
ized cinchona  has  been  employed,  without  any  injurious  effects,  in  the  hot 
stage  of  that  fever;  although,  from  its  containing  mucli  indigestible  mat- 
ter, as  woody  fibre,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  it  would  prove  excit- 
ing, and  consequently  deleterious.  Before  administering  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  well  to  pave  the  way  for  its  action  by 
some  mild  cathartic,  although  this  is  not  indispensable.  The  dose  of  the 
sulphate,  which  may  be  18  or  20  grains  daily,  may  be  gradually  increased, 
care  being  taken  to  suspend  it  on  the  supervention  of  any  symptoms  indi- 
cative of  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  When  the  excitement  in  acute 
rheumatism  is  very  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  depletion  ;  but  this 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  plan  of  treating  rheumatic  affections 
by  the  sulphate  of  quinia  the  professor  has  found  extremely  successful,  both 
in  private  and  public  practice. — 3Ied.  Examiner. 

Salarine. — Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  whose  experiments  with  this 
article  are  noticed  some  time  since,  says  in  the  last  No.  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Journal — "  I  have  now  tried  this  remedy  in  twenty-two  cases,  but  have 
desisted  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  article  in  the 
large  doses  requisite.  1  shall  report  the  result  of  my  observations  at  a 
future  lime." 
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REMARKS     ON     THE     CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS    AND     TREATMENT     OF 
DIARRHCEA  AS  IT   APPEARS  AT   WETUMPKA,    ALA. 

By  James  C.  Harris,  M.D. 

The  towns  of  East  and  West  Wetumpka,  connected  by  a  fine  and  ap- 
xoarently  durable  bridge,  are  situated  upon  botb  sides  of  the  Coosa  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  same  name,  and  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
vtion,  in  latitude  32°  30',  and  longitude  west  from  Washington  9°.  These 
have  been  by  legislative  enactment  erected  into  and  constitute  our  city, 
.",ontaining  u])\\  ards  of  2000  inhabitants,  several  schools,  four  churches, 
and  the  State  Prison,  together  with  immense  water  facilities  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

Thus  situated,  with  many  internal  evidences  of  her  own  greatness,  in 
the  untiring  zeal  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  surrounded  upon  all  sides 
by  an  intelligent,  and  upon  the  west  and  south  a  dense  and  weahhy 
population,  she  holds  out  to  the  merchant,  artizan,  and  capitalist,  for  a 
permanent  location  in  their  different  avocations,  a  fair  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary reward. 

The  site  of  the  western  town  is  a  level  sandy  plain,  cut  and  inter- 
spersed with  an  occasional  ravine  and  lagoon,  terminating  rather  abruptly 
at  the  river-bank  in  a  high  bluff;  not  so,  however,  with  the  eastern  ; 
here  a  greater  portion  of  the  town  is  so  completely  hemmed  in  with  a 
range  of  high  hills  extending  its  whole  length  and  rising  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  that  at  many  points  there  was  scarcely 
space  enough  between  their  base  and  the  water's  edge,  for  a  broad  street 
and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  business  buildings. 

These  hills  sloping  back  with  gentle  acclivities,  and  terminating  in 
level  tops,  afford  most  desirable  sites  for  the  erection  of  private  residences, 
and  from  one  of  which,  to  the  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  pros- 
pect is  enchanting.  To  the  south  and  south-west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  one  extended  landscape,  interspersed  with 
forests,  fields,  and  farm  houses,  whilst  at  your  feet,  sweeping  in  silent  and 
unbroken  majesty,  roll  the  gushing  waters  of  the  Coosa.  The  agitation 
of  these  waters  in  their  passage  over  the  falls,  causes  the  evolution  of 
a  large  amount  of  vapor,  which  during  the  day,  by  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  is  heated,  attenuated,  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  ;  to 
be  precipitated  at  night-fall  in  copious  showers  of  cew,  giving  to  the  air 
of  our  vicinity  an  unusual,  and  at  times  unhealthv  degree  of  dampness, 
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With  these  prehniinary  remarks  I  will  proceed  briefly  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  what  we  consider  the  most  prominent  causes,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease  under  consideration  ;  and  first  the  geological  situa- 
tion of  our  city,  it  being  in  a  low  southern  latitude,  and  surrounded  by 
causes  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  generation  of  malaria  ;  secondly, 
the  dampness  of  our  atmosphere  ;  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  diet  and  expo- 
sure. 1  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  meaning  to  convey 
the  idea  that  1  consider  the  combined  optnatlon  of  all  these  causes  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  every  case  of  diarrhoea  as  it  prevails  here  ;  far 
from  it ;  as  we  have  had  many  proofs,  drawn  from  extensive  observations, 
of  the  reverse,  any  one  of  them  in  excess  being  sufficient  to  excite  and 
continue  a  very  troublesome  form  of  the  complaint. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  one  of  his  travelling  editorials  (in  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  for  July,  1843),  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  our 
section,  remarks  that  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  prevailed  here  u)uch  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  bad  been  attributed,  by  some  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  Wetumpka,  to  a  micaceous  impregnation  of  the 
water.  This  opinion,  though  apparently  plausible,  will,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  be  discovered  to  be  entirely  untenable,  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  this  mica  sparkles  in  the  soil  of  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, issues  in  the  water  of  their  springs,  and  is  deposited  upon  staiuling 
from  the  same  in  great  abundance  ;  and  yet  those  who  are  in  its  daily 
employment  are  comparatively  as  exempt  from  all  forms  of  bowel  disease, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  as  any  other  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  True,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Alabama,  and  its  larger  tributaries, 
where  the  micaceous  deposit  is  found  perhaps  in  greater  quantities  than 
anywhere  else,  the  population  are  more  obnoxious  to  diarrhoea  than  where 
it  is  not  so  abundant.  Still  we  think  that  the  fact  must  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  other  principles,  else  we  should  have  it  prevailing  at  all 
seasons  alike,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the  remote  cause,  this  admixture  of 
mica  with  our  water,  continued  to  operate.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  the  above  substance  exercises  no  agency  whatever  in  the  production 
of  diarrhoea,  as  it  prevails  here,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  causes  that  are  known  to  produce  bowel  disease 
in  other  climates,  and  see  if  we  are  not  furnished  with  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  position  laid  down,  and  so  ably  maintained,  by  Dr.  Cooke  in  his 
lectures,  to  wit,  "  that  the  same  remote  causes  produce  both  fever  and 
fluxes,"  does  in  our  humble  opinion  afford  most  ample  and  conclusive 
reasons,  not  only  why  the  citizens  of  the  Valley  of  the  Alabama  and  its 
larger  tributaries,  but  those  of  all  other  low  malarious  districts,  should  be 
more  liable  to  diarrhoea  than  those  of  the  more  high  and  healthy  latitudes. 
Then  if  we  have  a  cause  operating  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  months,  adequate  to  the  production  of  diarrhoea  in  other  latitudes, 
need  we  be  surprised  at  its  prevalence  in  tliis  section  of  country,  where 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  formation  and  evolution  of  malaria  are 
so  abundant  as  they  are  throughout  the  whole  southern  portion  of  our 
State. 
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This  remote  cause  acting  upon  the  system  through  the  medium  of 
the  lungs,  and  occasionally  developing  the  disease,  needs  only  some  im- 
prudence and  exposure,  or  improper  diet,  conjoined  with  the  known  and 
acknowledged  dampness  of  our  atmosphere,  to  develop  the  worst  and 
most  intractable  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

Si/mjjioms. — Dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  two  of  the  forms  of  disease  to 
which  the  alimentary  canal  is  liable,  differ  from  each  other  more  in  degree 
than  anything  else,  chronic  dysentery  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
diarrhcsa,  and  frequently  here  in  their  conversations  by  the  faculty  con- 
founded ;  the  distinction,  however,  is  not  of  much  if  any  practical 
importance. 

in  the  incipient  stages  of  diarrhoea  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  furred  ; 
the  pulse  accelerated  ;  the  bowels  excitable  ;  the  alvine  evacuations  usu- 
ally preceded  by  a  murmuring  noise,  and  discharged  with  more  or  less 
griping  and  pain  ;  the  liver  ceases  to  perform  its  proper  functions,  its 
healthy  secretions  being  entirely  suspended,  no  admixture  of  bile  whatever 
appearing  in  the  stools,  which  are  now  entirely  protean  in  size,  consis- 
tence and  color ;  as  the  disease  advances  the  stomach  usually  becomes  af- 
fected with  sickness  ;  the  countenance  grows  i)ale,  or  sallow,  and  the  skin 
generally  dry  and  rigid  ;  ultimately,  from  the  absorbents  failing  to  take  up 
the  chyle  as  in  health,  great  debility  and  emaciation,  with  dropsy  of  the 
lower  extremities,  supervene. 

At  this  stage  of  the  complaint,  you  will  frequently  be  informed  by 
your  patient  that  his  tongue  is  sore,  and  importuned  to  do  something  for 
his  mouth.  Upon  examination  you  will  discover  that  his  tongue  presents 
a  shrivelled  and  cracked  appearance,  resembling  more  a  piece  of  raw- 
beef  than  anything  else  ;  the  fauces  present  a  similar  appearance,  with 
the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  little  ulcer  ;  great  thirst,  with  a  general 
soreness  extending  down  the  oesophagus,  and  throughout  the  whole  che?t, 
and  severe  lancinating  pains  in  the  difFerent  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  also  present. 

These  symptoms,  if  not  arrested  speedily,  terminate  in  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
from  chronic  ulcerative  Inflanmiation,  constituting  one  of  the  most  intract- 
able forms  of  the  disease ;  and  in  fact  the  only  strictly  unmanageable 
one  that  has  prevailed  in  this  vicinity. 

Treatment. — In  the  consideration  of  this,  the  third  and  last  proposition 
contained  in  the  heading  of  this  article,  1  shall  not  attempt  a  rehearsal 
of  the  various  plans  of  treatment  and  remedies  that  have  been  recom- 
mended and  tried,  by  difFerent  members  of  the  profession,  but  confine 
myself  to  such  only  as  are  of  acknowledged  utility,  and  in  this  shall  be 
as  brief  and  concise  as  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  will  atl- 
mit.  The  successful  treatment  of  any  form  of  disease  depends,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  causes  that 
have  conspired  in  its  production,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  diarrhoea  ; 
and  as  the  liver  and  skin,  in  our  opinion,  are  always  greatly  if  not  wholly 
at  fault  in  the  one  under  consideration,  to  these  our  remedies  should  be 
addressed,  and  they  should  be  of  a  nature  that  are  known  under  ordinary 
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circumstances  but  seldom  to  fail  in  the  restoration  of  healthy  action  to 
these  organs,  and  for  this  purpose  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  some 
one  of  the  mercurial  preparations  in  combination  with  ipecac,  and  opium. 
Then  if  the  patient  be  but  recently  attacked,  tolerably  plethoric,  with 
furred  tongue  and  febrile  excitement,  I  would  commence  the  cure  with 
purgative  doses  of  calomel,  or  calomel  and.  Dover's  powder  at  intervals, 
to  be  carried  off  at  the  proper  time,  if  necessary,  with  castor  oil  or  rhubarb. 
When  the  liver  is  sufliciently  excited,  the  impression  may  be  kept  up  by 
the  exhibition,  every  two  or  three  hours,  of  one  of  the  following  pills  : — 
R.  Calomel,  grs.  xx. ;  opium  opt.,  grs.  v.;  ipecac,  pulv.,  grs.  xx. ; 
camph.  gum,  grs.  xx.     Divide  into  '20  pills. 

The  effect  of  this  combination  is  almost  universally  to  arrest  the  inor- 
dinate peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  relieve  the  griping,  and  soften 
the  skin  ;  should  they  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  liver,  which  they  most  generally  will,  it  should  be  continued  by 
the  daily  administration  of  four  or  five  of  them  until  relief  is  afforded,  or 
a  slight  soreness  of  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  felt.  During 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  the  diet  should  beef  as  mild,  nutritious 
and  unstimulating  a  character  as  possible,  such  as  water  gruel,  chicken 
water,  &c.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  exposure  to  a  cool  or  damp  atmosphere  should  be  avoided. 

The  plan,  now  becoming  pretty  generally  fasliionable  throughout  the 
south,  of  having  a  fire  kindled  in  the  parlor  or  bed-chamber  about  sun 
down,  will  be  found  an  admirable  regulator  for  those  laboring  under  diar- 
rhoea. The  taking  also  of  a  hot  and  strong  decoction  of  ginger  tea,  up- 
on retiring  to  bed,  will  be  found  serviceable  in  warding  off  those  small  local 
determinations  that  frequently  create,  during  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
a  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1838,  whilst  stationed  with  the  3rd 
regiment  of  artillery.  United  States  Army,  at  camp  near  Missionary  Hill, 
Cherokee  nation,  east,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  Dr.  Samuel  Forry,  the  good 
effects  of  the  above  plan  of  treatment.  The  doctor  had  spent  several  of 
the  preceding  years  with  the  army  in  Florida,  and  had,  from  his  great 
scientific  attainments  and  practical  skill,  been  placed  in  situations  where 
he  could  enjoy  the  greatest  field  for  observation.  He  informed  me  that  the 
foregoing  plan  had  been  pursued  by  himself  whilst  at  Tampa  Bay,  Black 
Creek  and  Fort  Jupiter,  with  great  and  unparalleled  success,  and  that 
many  of  the  soldiery  had  thereby  been  rescued  from  untimely  graves,  and 
returned  to  their  families  and  homes  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparatively 
good  health. 

In  my  hands  both  the  mineral  and  vegetable  astringRUts,  such  as  the 
sacch.  saturni,  kino,  catechu,  alum  and  tannin,  have  all  failed  of  their 
vaunted  good  qualities  ;  neither  have  I  seen  the  good  effects  result  from 
tlie  single  or  combined  exhibition  of  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acids,  as  I  had 
been  taught  to  anticipate.  In  cases  of  great  debility  I  have  seen  some 
little  benefit  derived  from  their  tonic  properties,  internally  administered, 
but  nothino   further,  and   they  are  not  near  so   powerful  in  this  point  of 
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view  as  the  ferruojiuous  preparations,  and  of  these  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
or  the  muriated  tincture,  are  the  best,  and  with  which  the  system  should 
be  gradually  charged,  as  we  decline  our  mercurial  preparations. 

Mineral  waters. — Of  these,  those  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
iron,  with  a  small  trace  of  sulphur,  are  best  adapted  to  produce  the  ends 
desired  ;  and  1  wouKl  most  earnestly  advise  all  those  laboring  under 
chronic  diarrhoea,  to  an  early  pilgrimage  to  one  of  those  fashionable  and 
healthy  fountains  of  resort.  The  mere  travelling  through  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  these  waters  abound,  super- 
added to  the  change  of  climate,  and  from  the  soft  free-stone,  to  the  hard 
lime-stone  waters  of  those  regions,  has  been  known  to  effect  most  re- 
markable cures. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified,  and  as  if  I  had  not  lived  in 
vain,  should  the  preceding  imperfect  remarks  answer  no  other  valuable 
purpose  than  to  cause  some  one,  more  able  to  do  the  subject  justice,  to 
furnish  the  profession  with  a  more  extended  paper. —  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 


CASE    OF   PARTIAL    AN.T.STHESIA,  WITH   REMARKS. 

By  Wm.  M.  McPheeters,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  McL.,  set.  33.  Born  in  Ireland.  Follows  the  occupation  of 
carriage  driver;  of  stout  robust  frame  and  temperate  habits.  Has  always 
enjoyed  good  health  until  about  three  months  ago,  when  he  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  from  New  York.  Here  he  was  exposed  night  and  day  for 
some  time  to  cold,  dampness  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  underwent  great  bodily  fatigue  and  was  "  troubled  in 
his  mind."  He  now  began  to  experience  a  crawling  sensation,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  both  his  legs,  from  the  knees  down.  This  feeling  in- 
creased until  there  was  an  entire  loss  of  sensation.  When  he  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground  the  same  feeling  was  experienced  as  though  they  had  been 
"  asleep." 

July  ]6th,  1845. — Saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Has  a  tremor  of  all 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  somewhat  resembling  paralysis  agitans, 
of  a  mild  form  ;  walks  unsteadily  and  with  difHculty  ;  has  lost  all  sensa- 
tion in  both  legs  below  the  knees  ;  feels  no  pain  when  pricked  by  a  pin 
or  sharp  instrument ;  this  I  tested  by  running  a  pin  almost  up  to  the 
head  in  both  legs.  Motions  of  the  limbs  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  loss  of  sensation — that  is,  he  moves  his  feet  as 
though  they  were  so  much  dead  matter  attached  to  his  body.  Above 
the  knees  sensation  is  perfect.  Complains  of  numbness  and  loss  of  sen- 
sibility at  the  ends  of  all  his  fingers,  save  one — the  ring  finger  of  the  left 
hand ;  this  numbness  extends  no  farther  than  the  first  phalanges.  A 
similar  feeling  is  also  experienced  at  the  top  of  the  head,  just  on  the 
crown.  Bowels  open  regularly,  pulse  small  and  feeble,  countenance 
good,  intelligence  unimpaired.  Has  no  tender,  y  of  the  spine  whatever, 
although  severe  pressure  was  made   along   its   course.      Manifests  the 
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greatest  desire  to  recover  liis  ''  feeling."  Says  that  he  had  rather  die 
than  remain  in  liis  present  condition.  Ordered  dr}'  cups  to  the  spine,  to 
be  repeated  every  other  day  ;  stimulating  frictions  to  the  legs  and  ends  of 
the  fingere,  and  a  pill,  consisting  of  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
three  grains  of  ingredients  of  pill  rhei  comp.  three  times  a  day  ;  entire 
abstinence  from  tobacco  and  coifee,  and  a  mild  but  nutritious  diet. 

22d. — General  condition  much  improved  ;  tremors  less  ;  walks  with 
more  steadiness.     Treatment  continued,  with  occasionally  a  tepid  bath. 

31st. — Sensation  is  beginning  to  return  ;  walks  without  his  cane  ;  legs 
sensitive  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  can  distinguish  the  smallest  object  be- 
tween his  fingers.  This  he  was  unable  to  do  before.  Feels  greatly  en- 
couraged, and  is  in  fine  spirits. 

Aug.  II. — Has  continued  to  improve  since  last  note.  At  present  is 
so  entirely  restored  as  to  require  no  farther  treatment. 

Remarks. — This  case  pi'esents  some  points  of  interest.  At  first,  re- 
garding it  as  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  deficient  generation  of  nervous 
force,  produced  by  a  want  of  hematasine,  and  a  general  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  over  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  su- 
})eradded  to  cold,  I  j)ut  the  patient  on  tonics,  with  stimulating  applications 
ajid  counter-irritation.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  yield- 
ed to  treatment  proves  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  pathological  le- 
sion, otherwise  a  longer  time  would  have  been  required  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  only  an  atonic  condition  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  or  an  irregular  distribution  of  nervous  force,  brought  on  by 
exposure  and  over  exertion.  Had  the  patient  been  bled,  and  put  on  a 
general  antiphlogistic  course,  the  blood  would  have  been  rendered  thin 
and  watery,  and  convalescence  consequently  retarded.  This,  I  am  satis- 
fied, is  the  result  in  many  cases  of  this  kind  where  depletion  is  resorted 
to.  It  is  true,  local  congestion  or  inflammation  may  co-exist  with  general 
anemia,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  abstract  blood  by  cups,  at  the  same 
time  that  tonics  are  administered.  The  effects  of  the  depletion,  under 
these  circumstances,  should,  however,  be  watched  with  great  care. — St. 
Louis  Medical  Journal. 


SYMPTOMS  IN  YELLOW  FEVER. 

By  John  Harrison,  M.D.,  Professor  of   Physiology  and    Pathology    in    the  Medical  College 

of  Louisiana. 

Omitting  individual  peculiarities,  let  us  sum  up  those  symptoms  by 
which  the  disease  is  recognized.  We  will  suppose  a  person  who  has 
been  protected,  in  the  best  way  possible,  from  those  obvious  causes  of 
disease  which  may  affect  the  health  at  any  season.  He  is  vv'ell  lodged 
and  clothed  ;  he  is  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  is  careful  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sun,  to  wet  weather,  or  to  the  night  air  ;  he  is  abstemious 
with  regard  to  alcoholic  liquors.  These  precautions,  however,  avail  him 
little.  In  the  midst  of  excellent  health  he  is  stricken  down.  He  ex- 
periences a  rigor,  which  sometimes  ends  in  a  violent  ague  ;  in  a  few 
hours  a  burning  fever  comes  on,   with   distressing   pains    in  the   head, 
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back  and  limbs.  The  tongue,  however,  is  as  yet  moist,  and  the  urinary 
secretion  copious ;  but  the  eyes  are  generally  dull  and  heavy,  and  in- 
tolerant of  light. 

In  the  course  of  24  or  36  hours,  the  usual  consequences  of  violent 
fevers  ensue;  the  secretions  are  diminished  in  quantity,  and  altered  ;  the 
tongue  becomes  red  around  the  edges,  pointed  and  furred,  with  a  white 
or  yellowish  down  in  the  middle ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  dry. 
Sordes  appear  upon  the  teeth.  The  urine  is  higiily  colored,  and  in 
many  cases  highly  corrosive.  The  skin  is  usually  moist,  with  sudamina 
scattered  here  and  there — principally  over  the  breast.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  dry  and  very  hot.  The  pulse  continues  strong  and  quick, 
beating  at  the  rate  of  108  to  120,  or  over,  per  minute. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  the 
fever  intermits.  The  prostration  of  muscular  power,  which  has  been 
increasing  from  the  first  moment,  is  now  complete — the  patient  being 
scarcely  able  to  turn  in  his  bed.  The  pulse  falls  in  frequency  even  be- 
low the  natural  standard,  though  in  general  retaining  its  usual  fulness. 
The  stomach  now  becomes  more  or  less  irritable,  being  unable,  in  most 
cases,  to  bear  even  a  spoonful  of  cold  water.  The  skin  and  eyes  as- 
sume a  yellow  tinge,  and  both  are  highly  injected.  This  injection,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  high  action,  for  the  skin  is  now 
rather  cold  to  the  touch,  and  the  secretions  from  it  seem  altogether  to 
have  ceased.  If  we  press  with  a  finger  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
we  observe,  upon  removing  it,  a  white  spot,  which  slowly  and  gradually 
resumes  its  former  color.  This  is  strikingly  in  contrast  to  the  quick 
flash  wherewith  the  blood  returns  into  the  tissues  on  the  first  or  second 
day.  This  injection  in  truth  is  of  a  passive  character,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  consequences  of  the  foregoing  violent  actions  to  which  the 
whole  system  has  been  subjected,  and  by  which  the  organization  of  the 
tissues  has  suffered.  In  short,  the  parts  are  changed  in  structure — have 
lost  in  consequence  their  natural  elasticity — make  little  resistance  to  the 
blood  coming  from  the  heart,  and  are  injected  as  we  might  inject  a  sponge 
with  a  syringe. 

From  the  condition  last  described,  the  patient  gradually  returns  to 
health  or  dies.  If  death  is  to  be  the  result,  we  shall  see  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach  growing  almost  hourly  greater — even  a  teaspoonful  of 
cold  water  being  thrown  up  the  moment  after  being  swallowed.  An  in- 
describable malaise  afflicts  the  sufferer,  although  he  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  be  without  any  fixed  or  local  pain.  A  continual  sighing,  involun- 
tary groans,  extraordinary  restlessness,  great  diminution  or  a  total  stop- 
page of  all  the  secretions,  announce  the  approach  of  the  fatal  symptom — 
black  vomit.  On  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  day,  this  is  thrown  up,  and 
death  soon  closes  the  scene. 

The  matter  first  thrown  up  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  drinks  taken. 
A  few  flocculi  of  mucus  may  be  discerned  floating  here  and  there  in  the 
liquid.  Towards  the  approach  of  black  vomit  these  flocculi  increase  in 
quantity,  and  are  of  a  deep-gray  color.  Mixed  with  them  we  may  often 
find,  upon  a  close  examination,  a  few  striae  of  a  darker  color — in  other 
words,  of  black  vomit. 
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This  last-mentioned  fluid  is  not  thrown  up  in  the  manner  that  emesis 
usually  occurs.  The  muscular  motions,  and  the  sounds  accompanying 
the  ejection,  arc  peculiar.  There  is  no  violent  retching  ;  a  sound  is 
heard,  caused  apparently  by  a  hiccough  mingled  with  a  cough,  and  the 
black  matter  is  ejected.  In  many  cases  this  is  done  so  violently  as  to 
send  it  many  yards.  I  have  seen  it,  in  the  Hospital,  thrown  entirely  over 
the  bed  of  the  next  patient  and  fall  on  that  adjoining. 

The  conditions  of  the  patients  when  throwing  up  black  vomit,  vary 
most  remarkably.  Some  are  quiet — answer  questions — and  appear  ra- 
tional, but  inditierent  to  their  fate  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  will  frequently 
respond  to  questions  concerning  their  condition,  by  saying  "  they  have 
the  black  vomit."  Some  will  even  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  about — de- 
clare they  are  perfectly  well,  and  wish  to  dress  themselves.  I  have  seen 
this  occur,  and  death  take  place  in  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Others  are 
delirious,  and  force  is  required  to  keep  them  in  bed  ;  others  lie  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  and  keep  up  a  constant  and  most  distressing  moaning. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  ;  but  there  are  a  vast  nun)ber 
of  individual  difierences  which  we  ought  to  expect,  since  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  two  persons  in  precisely  the  same  condition  at  the  mo- 
ment of  attack  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  in  the  application  of  the  well- 
known  law  "  that  the  same  cause  acting  on  different  subjects  must  pro- 
duce different  effects,"  that  we  should  be  led  to  expect  individual  differ- 
ences in  all  epidemic  diseases. — New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


[As  the  following  case  is  reported  by  a  well-known  physician  and  profes- 
sor in  a  respectable  medical  school,  and  is  moreover  stated  in  a  few  words, 
we  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  It  is  copied  from  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  edit*  d  by  Drs.  Eve  and  Garvin,  who  are  professors 
in  the  same  school  with  Dr.  Dugas.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  edi- 
tors referred  to,  as  well  as  the  editors  of  all  the  other  Medical  Journals,  it  is 
believed,  in  this  coimtry  and  Europe,  are  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  mis- 
called science  of  IMesmerism. — The  first  operation  on  this  patient  was  re- 
ported in  March  last,  in  the  same  Journal.] 

EXTIRPATION   OF   A    SCIRRHOUS   TUMOR,  THE    PATIENT  BEING    IN 
THE   MESMERIC   STATE. 

By  L.  A.  Dugas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  &c.,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  the  lady  whose  mamma  I  removed  in  January  last,  en- 
joyed for  several  months  afterwards  an  unusual  degree  of  health.  Jn  the 
month  of  May,  however,  she  began  to  suffer  almost  daily  with  slow  fever, 
and  perceived  a  small  induration  in  the  adipose  tissue  surrounding  the  re- 
gion formerly  occupied  by  the  breast.  This  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a 
distinct  tumor,  which  was  increasing  in  size  with  some  rapidity,  and  was 
becoming  painful,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1  advised  Mrs.  C.  to 
have  it  extirpated.  To  this  proposal  she  readily  consented,  remarking, 
very  philosophically,  that  she  would  rather  have  such  a  tumor  removed 
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every  six  months,  than  permit  it  to  remain  and  grow  on  her.     There  was 
no  evi.dence  of  disease  in  the  axilla. 

1  now  requested  Mr.  Kenrick  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  still  mes- 
merize her,  and,  if  she  were  susceptible,  to  repeat  the  operation  a  few  days, 
so  that  we  might  test  her  sensibility  in  that  state.  Mrs.  C.  was  readily 
put  into  the  mesmeric  state,  and  found  to  be  entirely  insensible  during  its 
continuance.  Deeming  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  tests,  I  determined 
to  operate  on  the  13th  of  June,  several  days  sooner  than  was  expected 
by  either  herself  or  her  friends.  The  operation  was  performed  in  pre- 
sence of  Professors  L.  D.  Ford  and  Jos.  A.  Eve,  Drs.  L.  Kennon  and  J. 
F.  Hammond,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alfred  Ford  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Martin.  The 
patient  was  mesmerized  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  extirpation  effected 
at  about  10  o'clock,  by  making  a  semilunar  incision  along  a  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  turning  over  a  flap,  and  dissecting  away 
the  indurated  mass  and  surrounding  tissues,  making  up  the  volume  of  a 
hen's  egg. 

During  the  operation,  Mr.  Kenrick,  being  blind-folded  to  avoid  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle,  sat  by  the  patient,  with  her  hands  in  his.  Mr.  K. 
avers,  that  Mrs.  C.  evinced  no  uneasiness  by  grasping  his  hands,  that 
her  fingers  did  not  twitch,  and  in  short,  that  her  hands  remained  perfectly 
passive.  Prof.  Ford,  whom  I  requested  to  note  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
act  particularly,  informs  me  that  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  their 
character  and  frequency  before,  during  and  after  the  operation.  The 
countenance  of  the  patient  and  the  hue  of  her  cheeks  presented  no 
change  whatever,  nor  was  there  the  least  indication  of  sensibility  de- 
tected during  or  subsequently  to  the  operation,  by  those  who  were  pre- 
sent and  anxiously  watching  the  result.  There  was  neither  twitching  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  when  touched  with  the  sponge,  nor  tremor  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Indeed  the  patient  slept  on  as  quietly  as  an  undisturbed  in- 
fant, through  the  entire  operation. 

The  wound  was  left  open  about  half  an  hour,  a  small  vessel  ligated 
and  the  ordinary  dressing  applied.  The  patient  was  permitted  to  sleep 
on,  and  awoke  spontaneously  at  a  quarter  past  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Ford,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Kenrick  and  myself. 
Dr.  Kennon  arrived  a  moment  afterwards.  She  appeared  entirely  un- 
conscious of  what  had  been  done,  and  was  much  surprised  as  well  as 
gratified  on  being  informed  that  the  operation  was  over.  She  stated  that 
she  had  not  suspected  our  design,  and  had  no  recollection  of  having  ex- 
perienced the  least  uneasiness  during  her  nap. 

1  will  add  on  this  occasion,  as  I  did  on  reporting  the  former  case,  that 
the  above  statement  has  been  submitted  to  all  the  professional  gentlemen 
present,  and  that  they  fully  concur  in  its  accuracy.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  on  record  in  which  a  serious  and  painful  operation  has  been 
twice  performed  on  the  same  individual  in  the  mesmeric  state,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  lend  it  additional  interest  with  those  who  are  disposed  to 
collect  facts  on  an  interesting  subject. 


(  158  ) 

MEDICAL    MATTERS,    &c.  IN   GENEVA. 

[From  Prof.  F.  H.  Ilaniiltoivs  "  Notes  of  an  European  Tour,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  JNIedical  Journal,  we  extract  some  observations 
on  Geneva  in  Switzerland.] 

At  Geneva  I  have  spent  nearly  a  week,  wdiich  has  afforded  me  time  to 
visit  all  places  of  special  interest.  My  first  business  was  to  call  upon  Dr. 
H.  C.  Lombard,  physician  to  the  Civil  and  Military  Hospital  of  Geneva, 
whom  1  found  exceedingly  attentive,  and  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information.  Dr.  L.  is  not,  I  think,  over  35  years  of 
age,  yet  he  has  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  and 
practitioner.  His  medical  education  was  acquired  mostly  in  Paris,  but 
he  spent  sufficient  time  in  England  to  render  him  familiar  with  English 
practice,  and  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  enable 
him  to  speak  and  write  it  handsomely.  Although  he  had  made  his  morn- 
ing rounds,  he  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  hospital,  a  fine 
stone  building  forming  a  spacious  court  and  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  The  first  thing  which  arrested  my  special  attention  was  the 
prevalence  of  goitre,  with  which  not  only  the  patients  but  the  nursesalmost 
without  exception  were  more  or  less  affected.  To  the  inquiry  whether 
it  was  not  more  common  with  women  than  men,  Dr.  L.  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  with  unmarried  women,  but  that  in  those  districts 
where  goitre  most  prevailed,  its  development  w-as  almost  certain  after 
chiid-birth,  and  that  even  at  Geneva,  English  and  other  foreign  ladies 
were  exceedingly  apt  to  become  affected  with  goitre  immediately  suc- 
ceeding parturition.  x\t  Geneva  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  pro- 
portion affected  with  this  disease  is  not  so  large,  but  Dr.  L.  assured  me 
that  in  the  "  Valais  Canton  "  about  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  goi- 
trous, the  absence  of  the  usual  appendage  being  regarded  as  a  deformity ! 
In  reference  to  its  cause,  a  point  so  much  in  dispute.  Dr.  L.  remarked 
that  at  Geneva,  it  was  probably  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  those 
w  ho  drank  the  lake  water  v/ere  less  liable  to  the  affection  than  those  who 
drank  water  only  from  certain  springs  in  the  city,  and  that  in  other  parts 
of  Switzerland  l  would  find  it  prevailed  mostly  in  deep  valleys,  and  es- 
pecially along  those  which  extended  north  and  south,  and  from  which 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were  therefore  mostly  excluded.  I  also  re- 
marked to  him  what  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  question, 
that  the  great  mass  of  his  hospital  jiatients  were  scrofulous  ;  almost  every 
one,  under  whatever  other  malady  they  might  be  suffering,  if  the  malady 
was  chronic,  had  superadded  also  either  enlargements  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  or  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  tumefaction  of  face  or  lips,  or  spinal 
distortion,  or  coxalgia,  or  enlargements  of  the  knee,  ankle,  or  of  smaller 
joints.  One,  a  girl  about  17,  I  remember  well,  as  presenting  a  most 
hideous  ])i(;ture,  the  very  "tout  ensembh; "  of  scrofulous  disfigurements  ; 
for  in  addition  to  many  of  the  local  afft'ctions  already  enumerated,  her 
right  eye  was  half  piotruded  from  its  socket  by  an  enormous  irregular  tu- 
mor, situated  upon  the  antrum,  discharging  matter  at  several  points,  and 
the  whole  space  between  her  chin  and  sternum  was  occupied  by  a  large, 
nobb}',  ugly-looking  goitre. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  1  have  arnved,  then,  as  to  its  cause,  is  that 
It  depends  upon  the  same  causes,  only  slightly  modified,  which  usually 
develope  scrofula,  an  opinion  which  I  shall  hold,  with  the  right  of  chano-e, 
until  I  have  myself  visited  the  goitrous  districts,  as  I  propose  soon  to  do. 

"  First  of  all,"  says  Dr.  L.,  "  the  patient,  if  we  would  cure  him,  must 
be  removed  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain,  and  then,"  adds  Dr.  L., 
"  I  consider  iodine  as  much  a  specific  as  quinine  is  for  intermittent  fever, 
and  quite  as  certain,  provided  the  remedies  are  applied  early."  He  ex- 
hibits iodine  both  internally  and  externally,  having  become  of  late  some- 
what cautious  to  avoid  iodization,  an  event  which  is  indicated  by  a  gene- 
ral and  rapid  mnrasmus,  hectic,  and  often  speedy  death.  ]n  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Dr.  L.  had  seen  the  thyroid  gland  removed,  the  patient 
died  of  tetanus  ;  Dr.  Bizot,  the  surgeon,  however,  remarked  that  he  had 
removed  safely  encysted  goitre,  but  would  never  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
simple  thyroid  hypertrophy.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  found  the  "  huile 
de  foie  de  morue  " — cod  liver  oil — a  most  excellent  substitute  for  iodine  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  he  had  also  extended  its  use  beneficially  to  cases 
of  simple  scrofula;  the  muriate  of  gold,  also,  he  relied  much  upon  in 
scrofula.  The  observations  of  these  men  I  regard  of  unusual  value,  from 
the  acknowledged  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  gentlemen  and  their 
unequalled  familiarity  with  the  diseases  in  question.  Jn  the  surgical 
wards  of  Dr.  Bizot  I  saw  nothing  strikingly  peculiar ;  the  straight  splint, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  here  generally  employed,  and,  indeed,  as  the  Swiss 
surgeons  are  generally  educated  at  Paris,  their  surgery  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Parisian  hospitals. 

The  second  day  I  spent  in  a  stroll  through  the  city,  composed  of  a 
mixed  population,  speaking  French,  German  and  Italian  ;  the  French 
language  and  customs  are,  however,  greatly  predOiTiinant.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  which  reside  the 
ancient  Genevese  aristocracy,  in  the  latter  the  poorer  class  of  citizens, 
merchants,  artizans,  &c.  That  part  of  the  lower  town,  however,  which 
borders  inimediately  upon  the  lake  and  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  boasts  of  many  large  and  elegant  buildings.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  between  the  old  and  new  town  so  steep  as 
to  render  their  ascent  often  exceedingly  difticult. 

You  have  heard  it  remarked,  doubtless,  that  travellers  had  found  a 
resemblance  between  Geneva  in  New  York  and  Geneva  in  Switzerland, 
and  I  ought  to  tell  you  wherein  the  resemblance  lies.  If  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake  was  a  mighty  "  rushing  "  stream,  whose  waters  were  shaded 
with  the  richest  tints  of  blue  and  green,  instead  of  a  small,  sluggish  and 
yellow  creek  ;  if  Geneva,  chez  nous,  stood  quite  upon  its  outlet,  instead 
of  a  mile  above  and  upon  the  terraced  banks  of  the  Lake  alone  ;  if  the 
streets  were  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  damp  and  paved  with  solid  blocks  of 
stone,  instead  of  straight  and  open  everywhere  to  the  broadest  light  of 
day,  except  where  the  maple  and  acacia  lend  their  delightful  shade  ;  if 
its  private  dwellings  were  lofty  brick  edifices,  ranging  upon  the  streets, 
entered  by  heavy  gateways,  and  the  lower  windows  secured  with  bars  of 
iron,  instead  of  small,  neat,  white  cottages,  with  modern  doors  and  green 
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window  blinds,  each  house  retiring  fiom  the  road  to  make  room  for  a 
beautiful  parterre  de  gazon  in  front ;  if  its  cliurches  were  huge  masses 
of  ancient  masonry,  and  its  inns  Astor  houses,  with  princely  accommo- 
dations, stead  of  light  and  <j;racefnl  specimens  of  American  architecture, 
and  tidy  country  houses,  witli  reasonable  Yankee  comforts  ;  if  the  vil- 
lage of  5000  inhabitants  were  a  compact  walled  city  of  30,000  ;  and 
more,  if  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  gently  undu- 
lating plain,  it  lay  deeply  embosomed  between  mountains  "  whose  vast 
walls  have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps,"  then  would  one  of 
the  most  lovely  villages  of  our  new  Republic, 

"  Which  stands  amid  the  seven  fair  lakes  that  lie, 
Like  mirrors  "neath  the  summer  sky," 

resemble  the  capital  of  the  free  and  ancient  Allobrogi.  Each  is  beauti- 
ful but  unique,  and  to -say  they  are  alike,  is  to  rob  them  both.     *     *     * 

Geneva,  I  inay  say,  in  passing,  has  been  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place of  many  eminent  medical  men,  with  whose  names  the  medical 
scholar  must  be  familiar — of  Mayerne  in  the  year  1573,  who  was  suc- 
cessively physician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  James  1st,  and  Charles 
1st  and  2d  of  England — of  Bonet  the  pathologist  in  1620 — of  Le  Clerc, 
author  of  "  Histoire  de  la  JVledecine,"  he,  and  of  Manget,  chief  phy- 
sician to  Frederick  3d,  king  of  Prussia,  in  1652.  Geneva,  also,  was  the 
birth-place  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Neckar,  Saussure,  and  Sismondi. 
Am  I  not  already  treading  upon  classic  ground  ? 

Yesterday  the  air  was  so  cheering  that  I  determined  to  walk  to  the 
residence  of  Merle  d'Aubigne,  author  of  the  recent  great  work  upon  the 
Reformation.  He  lives  at  "  Eaux  Vivant,"  about  two  miles  from  Geneva, 
and  after  a  delightful  walk  I  found  his  villa,  called  "  La  Campagne  de 
Merle  d'Aubigne,"  surrounded  by  a  small  park  extending  in  the  rear  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  M.  d'Aubigne  received  me  with  an  agreeable 
ease  and  courtesy,  and  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  very  pleasantly.  He  is, 
1  should  think,  about  45,  tall,  and  well  formed,  with  dark  complexion, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  rather  meditative,  but  exceedingly  pleasant 
expression  of  face.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  we  talked  chiefly  of 
Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  Papacy,  which  he  declared  was  on  the  increase 
in  Switzerland — by  emigration,  however,  rather  than  by  conversion.  He 
seemed  gratified  that  his  writings  had  been  re-published  in  America,  for 
he  had  always  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  all  Americans,  with  several  of 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted,  and  he  inquired  after  them  with  appa- 
rent interest.  When  I  left,  he  grasped  my  hand  with  affectionate  warmth 
and  commended  me  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Protector. 


EXTREME   MERCURIAL   SALIVATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  subject  of  mortification  of  the  mouth  appears  to  be 
attracting  the  attention  of  several  writers  in  your  late  Nos.,  and  a  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  whether  attributable  to  mercury  or  not,  1 
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will  offer  a  few  remarks.     I  do  this  the  more  readily  when   considering 
the  fatality  of  the  disease  ordinarily. 

Here  it  is  not  only  a  popular  ojfinion,  but  one  sanctioned  by  the  medi- 
cal public,  that  mortification  of  the  mouth  following  fever  after  the  use 
of  mercury,  is  as  much  the  extreme  giade  of  salivation  as  is  the  simplest 
ptyalism  produced  by  that  agent.  It  is  termed  dry  salivation.  It  has 
the  mercurial  odor,  and  it  yields  to  the  same  remedies,  medicated,  how- 
ever, proportionally  to  the  increase  of  violence.  In  your  No.  25,  Vol. 
IV.,  Aug.  2,  1831,  you  did  me  the  honor  of  republishing  two  cases  re- 
ported by  me  in  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine.  They  were 
children,  of  8  and  11  years.  They  had  been  very  stubborn  fever  cases 
previous  io  the  appearance  of  the  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  1  cut  away 
portions  of  it  and  freely  insinuated  a  strong  lotion  of  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  diluting  it  as  the  disease  appeared  yielding.  The  accompanying 
fever  was  kept  down  by  active  dosps  of  the  comp.  pow.  jal.  In  a  few 
days  they  were  relieved,  notwithstanding  in  one  of  them  half  the  inside  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  cheek  adjoining  was  thus  diseased,  with  all  the  accom- 
panying symptoms  of  hideously  swollen  face,  &;c.  &.c.  Since  that  time 
J  have  had  cases  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  the  octogenarian,  and  of 
all  grades,  from  the  mildest  increase  of  saliva  to  mortification,  and  find 
the  remedy  equally  adapted  to  all.  I  will  give  some  particulars  of  a 
case  in  point. 

November  16th,  1831,  I  was  called  to  Mr.  P.  B.,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Daniel  Boon,  a  very  old  man.  He  had  had  an  attack  of  con- 
gestive fever,  and  was  treated  successfully  by  Dr.  S.  A  few  days  after 
its  disappearance,  mortification  of  the  mouth  ensued.  The  common 
remedies  were  used  in  vain,  and  the  disease  extended  rapidly.  I  found 
the  entire  inside  of  his  mouth  covered  with  a  soft  brownish  mortification, 
with  an  intolerable  stench  ;  he  was  prostrated,  and  in  a  comatose  state. 
I  removed  portions  of  the  disease,  and  then  applied  a  lotion  of  equal 
portions  of  muriatic  acid  and  water  to  the  parts  freely.  This  was  perse- 
vered in  several  times  a-day,  for  several  days.  His  bowels  were  kept 
open.     His  disease  was  removed  in  three  days. 

The  only  fatal  case  1  hav^e  to  relate,  was  a  child  two  years  of  age.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Her  disease  had  been  an  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, and  it  was  not  arrested  when  the  gangrene  supervened.  She  had 
just  changed  climates,  too,  and  a  cholera  atmosphere  had  been  and  might 
still  be  said  to  be  prevailing.     She  was  a  thousand  miles  north  of  home. 

In  all  the  other  cases,  the  disease  for  which  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tion— the  proto-chl.  hydrarg. — had  been  given,  had  yielded  before  the 
mortification  appeared ;  an  important  consideration,  probably,  in  the 
prognosis.  The  disease  is  less  often  met  with  now  than  formerly  ;  indeed, 
some  years  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  others.  Several  years 
after  the  cases  alluded  to  were  reported,  I  observed,  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  muriatic  acid  mentioned  as  the  favorite  remedy  of  M. 
Velpeau  in  the  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation. 

Fort  Gibson,  Mi.,  Aug.  26,  1845.  Respectfully, 

A.  H.  Peck. 
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Publisiif.r's  Notice. — Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  Journal,  as  well  as 
those  who  h.ive  not  pnid  for  the  current  year  endiii;^  in  Fchniary  next,  will  find  their 
bills  enclosed  in  this  numl)er.  These  bills  are  more  numoious  than  nsual,  making  in 
amount  an  aggregate  of  more  than  i^3000  due  from  present  subscribers  up  to  the  time 
above  tncntioned.  The  habit  of  tion-[)ayment  during  the  yi':ir  has  increased  arnong  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal,  so  that  the  amount  received  each  year,  in  payment  fir  that 
year's  subscription,  is  less  than  the  annual  expenses  of  ihe  work.  Those,  therefore, 
.in  particular,  who  are  indebted  for  one  or  more  years,  arc  urgently  requested  lu  remit 
the  amounts  respectively  due.  This  can  best  be  done,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  by  mail,  when  no  private  opportunity  oft'ers.  The  new  mode  of  paying  to  the 
postmaster,  requiring  the  allowance  of  a  per  centage  at  tv\o  post  offices,  is  more  ex- 
pen.sive,  at  least  within  the  above  limits,  and  possesses  tin  other  advantage  than  that  of 
greater  safety.  Subscribers,  therefore,  who  can  command  bank  notes  subject  to  no 
great  discount  in  Boston,  will  save  expense  by  sending  iliem  Inj  mail  direct  to  the  pub- 
lisher. In  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  it  may  be  found  expedient  to 
settle  with  postmasters,  who  are  to  forward  a  receipt  to  the  Boston  postmaster,  and  also 
a  notice  (franked)  to  liie  publisher. 

Cheating  Physicians  out  of  their  Dues. — Every  physician  is  familiar 
wiih  the  fact,  that  the  community  abounds  with  pe(  pie  who  are  liberal  in 
their  patronage,  if  being  visited  often  comes  under  that  term,  but  who 
never  pay  bills  for  these  visits,  nor  do  they  ever  expect  or  intend  to  do  so. 
In  cities,  there  are  multitudes  of  medicine-taking  persons,  besides  those 
who  are  forever  asking  medical  advice,  who  have  not  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  making  any  return  for  it.  Nothing  so  much  contributes  towards 
the  unpopularity  of  a  physician,  among  this  kind  of  customers,  as  his 
sending  a  bill.  Away  they  fly  to  some  other  practitioner,  who  is  usually 
regaled  with  a  series  of  grievances  they  have  suffered  through  the  igno- 
rance, want  of  skill,  or  the  neglect,  of  the  man  whom  they  are  now  for- 
saking. A  frequent  repetition  of  calls  is  now  made  upon  their  new  ad- 
viser, to  be  discontinued  whenever  the  second  unfortunate  forwards  his 
account  for  collection.  Something  of  this  species  of  deception  is  known 
in  the  country,  bat  it  bears  no  coinparison  to  that  practised  in  the  city. 

It  is  a  poor  sign  when  families  are  frequently  changing  physicians,  or  call- 
ing in  all  the  new  great  doctors  whose  virtues  are  trumpeted  abroad  by  the 
vulgar  tale-bearers  of  the  neighborhood.  A  physician  had  better  excuse 
himself  from  engaging  at  all  with  such  unstable,  double-minded,  non-pay- 
ing patients,  since  they  are  sure  to  be  enemies  in  the  end,  and  exert  them- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  to  injure  those  who  have  been  at  their  beck 
and  call. 

A  gentleman  at  our  elbow,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  for  testing 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  practice,  thinks  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  local  medical  police,  that  the  names  of  annoying  non-paying  cus- 
tomers should  be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  association,  if  an 
organization  of  the  kind  exists,  to  prevent  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
energy  over  worthless,  unprincipled,  and  perhaps  evil-disposed  patients. 
The  whole  tribe   might  then  readily  find  their  level   on  the  Dispensary 
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list,  as  almshouse  beneficiaries.  Many  yon'ng  physicians  are  carried  away, 
in  the  commencement  of  business,  with  the  comforting  notion  that  they 
are  actuallv  earning  thousands  a  year,  because  they  are  charging  so  freelv. 
Alas!  the  first  visit  of  a  collector  disperses  a  whole  crowd  of  flattering 
patrons,  who  forsake  the  young  doctor  in  a  twinkling,  and  he  finally  makes 
the  mortifying  discovery  that,  out  of  a  splendid  run  of  visits,  allowing 
neither  rest  nor  diversion,  he  cannot  get  enough  to  purchase  a  new  coat. 

Can  no  way  be  devised  by  medical  practitioners  for  apprising  each 
other  of  the  peculiar  losing  game,  from  which  they  have  suffered,  and  to 
v/hich  we  are  all  liable  ?  Would  it  be  libellous  to  notify  a  medical  friend 
of  the  imposition  about  to  be  practised  upon  him  by  a  person  who  never 
had  paid  him  for  any  former  medical  services?  Empirics  in  Boston  cer- 
tainlv  conduct  their  affairs  much  more  wisely  than  the  educated  faculty. 
With  them  it  is  cash  down,  or  no  prescription.  They  know  quite  well 
that  trusting  brings  no  return — and  by  pursuing  the  system  of  some  of 
the  tailors,  no  credit,  pocket  an  annual  income  that  far  surpasses  that  of 
many  eminently  qualified  practitioners. 

Why  is  not  some  effort  made  to  establish  the  English  custom  of  paying 
a  fee  at  every  visit?  This  would  be  much  superior  to  any  custom  known 
to  us,  and  would  be  the  only  (rue  way  of  ascertaining  whether  a  physician 
is  bettering  his  circumstances,  by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  collections  and  the  precariousness  of  a  professional 
income,  particularly  in  cities,  many  medical  men  are,  in  a  quiet  way,  per- 
haps, connected  with  some  literary  or  mercantile  pursuits,  manufacturing 
establishments,  railroads,  public  stocks  or  real  estate  operations,  to  which 
they  actually  look  for  the  means  of  maintenence,  that  legitimately  should  be 
derived  from  practice,  but  which  the  present  state  of  society  prevents 
them  from  thus  obtaininor. 


Health  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. — For  nine  months  past 
there  has  not  been  a  death  in  this  Prison.  The  average  number  of  pri- 
soners is  290,  and  the  comers  and  goers  in  that  period  have  been  about 
100.  The  internal  police,  therefore,  of  the  institution  is  favorable  to  health. 

A  set  of  meddlers,  under  the  false  name  of  philanthropists,  are  con- 
tinually exerting  themselves  to  better  the  condition  of  prisoners  at  the 
North.  One  of  their  favorite  projects  is  to  have  solitary  cells — those  idiot- 
making  machines  in  which  the  mind  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  unaccounta- 
bility.  Of  all  the  barbarous  devices  of  modern  times,  the  solitary  con- 
finement system  is  the  most  odious,  and  stands  parallel  with  the  prison 
cruelties  of  by-gone  ages.  If  it  is  an  object  of  the  State  to  drive  erring 
humanity  into  the  grave,  to  save  the  expense  of  maintenance,  why  let  the 
prisoners  be  strangled  and  end  their  sufferings  at  once.  A  protracted 
death,  by  solitary  confinement,  has  been  proven,  over  and  over  again,  to 
be  inhuman,  since  it  destroys  the  intellect,  and  reduces  the  wretched  in- 
mate to  a  mere  vegetable  existence. 

The  great  end  of  the  penal  code  is  to  restore  transgressors  to  society, 
through  the  discipline  of  a  prison  ;  but  these  new  fledged  sympathizers, 
who  are  troublesome  people  in  their  best  estate,  positively  lose  sight  of 
the  humanity  of  legislation,  and  in  their  boasted  triumphs  in  the  cause  of 
ameliorating  the  prisoner's  fate,  by  consigning  him  to  a  solitary  cell,  drive 
him  first  to  lunacy,  and  then  to  the  grave.  Instead  of  this  system,  we 
would  say,  give  to  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  an  opportunity  to  see  each 
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other,  even  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  speak  ;  give  them,  too,  a  sight  of 
the  blue  sky  above,  and  allow  them  to  breathe  the  free  air,  and  to  refresh 
their  guarded  bodies  with  the  heavenly  influences  of  the  sun  in  an.operi 
yard  occasionally.  It  leads  to  reflection,  and  to  gratitude  to  God  in  many 
instances,  for  mercies  which  were  never  before  properly  estimated.  It 
conduces  to  health,  too,  to  muscular  vigor,  and  encourages  the  poor  out- 
cast with  a  hope  of  life  and  future  liberty. 


Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. — A  third  edition  of  this 
work  is  an  unequivocal  sign  that  it  is  in  brisk  demand.  The  author, 
James  Stewart,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  succeeded  admirably  when  he  pro- 
duced this  excellent  treatise,  which  has  been  everywhere  received  as  au- 
thority. On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  some  years  ago,  we  gave 
our  views  so  elaborately  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  now  to  say  more 
than  that  we  have  unabated  confidence  in  Dr.  Stewart's  counsel  and  prac- 
tical good  judgment.  Messrs.  Jordan  «St,  Wiley  have  copies  on  sale  in 
Washington  street,  near  tlie  head  of  Water  street,  Boston. 


Neill  on  the  Arteries. — This  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  medi- 
cal student.  It  is  cheap,  portable,  and  precisely  the  thing  needed  in  study- 
ing an  important,  tliough  difficult  part  of  anatomy.  All  the  descriptions 
are  concise,  and  therefore  easily  remembered.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
Harrington  &-  Haswell,  Philadelphia,  a  firm  well  known  this  way  for  the 
good  character  of  their  publications.  We  are  really  in  earnest  in  wishing 
to  have  Dr.  Neill's  charts  of  the  arteries,  all  colored  to  the  life,  exten- 
sively used  in  the  medical  schools  now  in  session.  The  publishers  should 
send  bundles  of  them  to  an  agent  near  each  institution.  John  Neill, 
M.D.,  Prosector  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  author.  Messrs. 
Jordan  &  Wiley  have  it  in  Boston. 


Neiv  York  Medical  Intelligencer. — D.  S.  Moikleham,  M.D.,  has  com- 
menced the  editorial  management  of  a  Medical  Journal  bearing  the  above 
name,  which  is  to  appear  every  other  Wednesday,  at  $2,00  per  annum. 
It  is  like  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  or  Rankin's  Half-yearly  Re-publication, 
entirely  made  up  of  foreign  matter.  With  the  multiplication  of  these  medi- 
cal Rccurils,  the  sale  of  tiie  periodicals  from  wliicli  the  extracts  are  taken 
will  have  less  encouragement  than  in  past  times.  All  new  comers  into  the 
field  of  medical  literature  have  our  good  wis'nes  for  their  success,  and 
the  Intelligencer  will  tlierefore  accept  our  salutations. 


Bangkok  Recorder. — Nine  consecutive  Nos.  of  the  first  newspaper  ever 
printed  in  Siam,  were  received  here  last  week.  The  Recorder  is  printed 
in  the  Siamese  character,  under  the  immediate  eye,  and  cost,  of  course, 
of  the  resident  American  Missionaries.  Besides  containing,  we  presume, 
a  mass  of  local  intelligence,  we  notice  a  generous  intersprinkling  of  medi- 
cal topics.  There  are  two  drawings  of  the  heart  and  a  colored  plan  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  one  paper.  Articles  appear  on  the  treat- 
ment of  "  incised  wounds,  aged  people  in  Russia,  smallpox  at  Calcutta, 
treatment  of  ulcers,  chemistry,  o.xygen,  intermittent  fevers,  resuscitation 
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from  a  stroke  of  liglitning,  origin  of  quinine,  vaccination  successful  in 
-Siam."  All  this  must  be  strange  to  the  heathen,  but  Christianity  always 
favors  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Bangkok, 
is  distinguished  for  medical  skill,  perseverance  and  benevolence. 


Viercs  of  Homccopatltij. — Daniel  Holt,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages,  in  which  are  set  forth 
"  Reasons  for  examining  and  admitting  it  as  a  principle  in  medical  sci- 
ence " — that  is,  homoeopathy.  It  would  not  particularly  interest  the  reader 
were  all  the  arguments  re-published  here,  which  are  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor, as  a  kind  of  public  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore  he  has 
adopted  the  new  system.  Dr.  Holt  has  been,  we  believe,  a  sincere,  com- 
petent physician  in  allopathic  practice;  and  since  he  has  an  unquestioned 
right,  in  this  democratic  country,  of  philosophizing  or  prescribing  in  the 
manner  his  conscience  dictates,  we  wish  him  not  (mly  good  success,  but 
large  fees  also,  as  people  appear  to  be  satisfied,  at  this  radical  period  in 
medicine,  to  pay  large  prices  for  small  doses. 


Rocking  Lounge  for  the  Sick. — An  ingeniously  devised  piece  of  furni- 
ture, which  is  called  a  Lounge,  has  been  received  in  Boston  from  the  in- 
ventor. Dr.  E.  B.  Addison,  of  Owing's  Mills,  near  Baltimore.  It  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  a  sofa,  without  a  back.  The  two  ends  are  of 
unequal  height,  but  gracefully  turned,  scroll-like,  so  that  as  an  article  of 
chamber  or  library  furniture,  when  tastefully  manufactured,  the  appear- 
ance would  be  very  appropriate.  Such  is  its  ingenious  construction,  that 
the  invalid  can  rock  himself  with  perfect  ease,  or  the  frame  can  readily 
be  made  immovable  ;  and  he  can  thus  command  for  himself  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  bed,  a  cradle,  chair,  or  simple  settee.  We  have  hardly  yet  had 
time,  since  its  arrival,  to  ascertain  all  the  properties  or  capabilities  of  this 
valetudinarian  convenience,  but  we  are  solicitous  to  have  the  opinions  of 
the  profession  and  of  manufacturers,  and  for  that  purpose  their  attention 
is  invited.  A  specimen,  not  of  the  highest  cost,  however,  is  placed  in 
the  editor's  study,  Bowdoin  street,  for  that  purpose.  Hereafter,  further 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  subject. 


National  Convention  of  Physicians. — The  following  preamble  and 
resolution,  submitted  by  Dr.  Davis,  were  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  at  its  late  meeting. 

"  Wliereas,  It  is  believed  that  a  National  Convention  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  the  United 
States,  and 

"^TF/tereas,  There  is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object, 
without  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  medical  societies,  colleges, 
and  institutions  of  all  the  States — Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  re- 
commend a  National  Convention  of  delegates  from  medical  societies  and 
colleges  in  the  whole  Union — to  convene  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
son)e  concerted  action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  preamble." 
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Effects  of  Sedentary  Occupations  in  the  Production  of  PhtJiisis. — 
The  effects  of  sedentary  employments  in  inducing  phthisis  are  seen  in 
the  manufactnrinor  town  of  Lille.  Here  the  weavers,  lacemakers,  em- 
broiderers, (Sec,  die  phthisical  and  scrofulous  in  great  numbers.  The 
general  hospital  there  presents  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  fatal  effects  re- 
sultinjr  from  deficient  exercise.  The  building  is  also  an  hospital  or  asylum 
for  foundlings.  The  infiints  being  received  here  are  sent  into  the  country, 
and  on  attaining  a  certain  age  are  brought  back  to  be  educated.  The 
girls  are  employed  in  spacious  apartments  at  sedentary  employments,  the 
boys  go  out  to  follow  different  trades  in  the  city.  The  latter,  free  to  go 
about  and  with  ample  scope  for  exercise,  are  strong  and  robust;  tlie  for- 
mer are  pale,  languid,  and  chlorotic.  They  seldom  die  of  acute  disease, 
but  suffer  from  scrofulous  affections  and  especially  caries  of  the  vertebras. 
At  Vienna,  M.  Fourcaidt  found  some  mutilated  mulberry  trees  opposite  the 
windows  of  the  girls'  school-room  in  the  foundling  hospital  there,  and  on 
inquiring  the  reason  of  their  mutilation,  was  informed  that  their  shade  mani- 
festly rendered  the  chronic  affections  from  which  the  girls  suffered  more  se- 
vere, and  that  since  a  freer  evaporation  and  more  light  had  been  thus  ob- 
tained, their  health  had  visil)ly  improved.  As  it  was,  a  fifth  of  the  females 
presented  one  or  other  form  of  rickets.  At  Marseilles,  there  is  an  asylum 
for  orphans;  in  21  years,  45  had  died  of  pulmonary  phthisis  out  of  a  total 
of  GS  deaths. 

RI.  Fourcault  found  the  operatives  of  silk  factories  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  those  of  cotton  mills.  The  employment  in  mills  generally  is 
unhealthy  in  proportion  as  the  rooms  are  narrow,  dark  and  crowded,  the 
toil  prolonged,  and  the  labor  light,  or  rather  not  demanding  much  muscu- 
lar effort.  The  inhalation  of  dust  is  much  less  injurious,  he  asserts,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  M.  Fourcault  quotes  examples  illustrative  of  this 
proposition.  The  contrary  results  are  seen  when  the  workrooms  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  as  at  Louviers  and  Eibceuf — 
British  and  Foreisn  Med.  Revieto. 


The  Mediccd  Profession  in  St.  Louis. — We  have  a  list  of  the  names  of 
146  persons  who  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  in  this  city,  which  includes  the  homceopathists,  botanies, 
Thomsonians,  &c.  Of  this  number,  probably  90  or  100  hold  diplomas. 
With  a  population  of  40.000,  each  would  have  274  persons  to  attend  upon, 
supposing  the  whole  number  to  be  equally  divided  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  fact,  that  about  one  third  of  the  number  have  a  large  practice,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  a  large  number  are  unable  to  collect  enough  to  pay  their 
expenses,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many,  after  spending  from  one  to 
three  years,  and  the  means  which  they  brought  to  the  city,  leave  and  settle 
in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  surrounding  country.  Some,  who  are  favored 
by  circumstances,  hold  on.  hoping  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city, 
they  will  finally  obtain  a  lucrative  practice;  others,  determined  to  be  em- 
ployed, resort  to  whatever  will  obtain  their  ends,  regardless  of  proper  re- 
spect for  themselves  or  their  profession,  by  giving  their  professional  ser- 
vices for  little  or  nothing,  and  a  constant  endeavor  to  build  themselves  up 
by  injuring  the  professional  reputation  of  their  colleagues.  Real  merit 
never  goes  long  unrequited  ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness, 
for  any  one  to  slander  the  whole  profession  because,  forsooth,  he  has  not 
sufficient  merit  to  obtain  a  lucrative  practice. 
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While  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education  in  St.  Louis  are 
not  surpassed  in  any  city  in  the  West,  and  the  city,  in  its  rapid  strides  to 
greatness,  has  anything  but  a  sickly  appearance,  it  cannot  rationally  be 
supposed  that  its  inhabitants  are  bound  to  sustain  all  the  ambitious  of  the 
profession  who  prefer  to  practise  in  the  West ;  nevertheless,  they  are  al- 
ways glad  to  rent  their  offices. — Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Lunacy  in  Scotland. — A  return  has  been  published  relating  to  lunatics 
in  Scotland  (moved  for  by  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.)  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  gross  total  number  of  lunatics,  parish  paupers,  and  furious  or 
fatuous  per-ons  confined  in  the  various  counties  and  stewartries  of  that 
countrv  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S45,  amounted  to  1,694,  of  whom  785 
males  and  714  females  (1,499  in  all)  were  immured  within  public  lunatic 
asylums;  and  195  (9'2  males  and  103  females)  in  licensed  mad-houses. 
The  number  of  lunatics  privately  confined  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  9  George  IV.  cap.  34,  at  the  same  period,  amounted  to  thirteen.  The 
total  number  of  dangerous  lunatics  committed  by  the  sheriffs  of  Scotland, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  21  and  5  Victoria,  cap.  60,  has  amounted, 
since  its  passing,  to  155 — viz.,  110  males  and  45  females. — London  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany . — A  young  man  died  on  board  of  a  canal  boat,  ly- 
ing at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  from  taking  too  strong  a  dose  of  antimony,  in 
liquor,  which  he  was  said  to  be  using  lo  cure  himself  of  intemperance. — 
The  twenty-third  annual  congress  of  German  Naturalists  will  assemble  at 
Nuremburg,  Oct.  13th,  and  be  in  session  three  weeks. — Mrs.  McDaniel, 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  aged  66,  died  of  lockjaw  induced  by  slightly  wound- 
ing one  finger. — A  meeting  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  1st,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Some  very  earnest  people  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  appear  to  have  taken  the  disease  of  animal  magnetism  the 
natural  way.  They  had  a  meeting  in  the  Court  House,  and  passed  some 
resolutions  that  sound  prodigiously  loud. — A  man  in  the  town  of  Broad- 
albin,  Ohio,  has  such  a  distinct  conception  of  the  evils  of  modern  social 
organization,  that  he  fully  believes  there  is  no  hope  left,  except  through 
Grahamism,  Thomsonism,  and  other  isms  too  numerous  to  mention. — 
The  suit,  Brockway  vs.  Shipman,  which  was  brought  against  Dr.  Shipman, 
of  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.,  for  alleged  mal-practice,  has  been  withdrawn  by 
the  plaintiff,  he  being  satisfied  that  an  action  could  not  be  maintained. 

iMarrif.d, — A.  Parkhurst  Ladd,  MA).,  U.  S.  Consul  to  the  Society  Islands,  to 
Miss  S.  M.  Buzzell,  of  North  Weymouth,  Mass, 

DiEP, — At  New  York,  Dr.  Georsre  Chapman,  havino-  been  shockingly  mutilat- 
ed by  an  enraged  cow,  85. — In  Troy,  Mic.liigan,  Dr.  E.  Judd,  formerly  a  practi- 
tioner at  Paris,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. — At  tiie  city  of  Washington,  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
May,  a  native  of  Boston,  56. 

Number  of  deaths  in  Boston,  for  the  weekending  Sept.  20,  53.— Males,  21  ;  Females,  82.  Stillborn,  8. 

Of  coiisuiripiioM,  7 — disea.se  of  the  bowels,  1! — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1— hooping  cough,  3 
— dropsy  on  the  brain,  2— lung  fever,  2— cholera  infantum,  2— infantile,  2 — marasmus,  2 — sudden,  1 — 
teethinu,  .3— apojilexy,  1 — debility,  4 — absces.-i,  1— dropsy,  1 — canker,  J — firavel,  1 — croup,  1 — intlaiU" 
niation  of  the  lungs,  2 — smallpox,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — typhus  fever,  1 — child-bed,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  33— between  5  and  2U  years,  2  — between  20  and  60  years,  H — over  60  years,  4. 
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Health  of  New  Orleans. — Our  city  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent health.  We  doubt  whether  any  otlier,  of  like  population,  is  more 
blessed  in  this  respect.  Intermittent  and  scarlet  fevers  are  the  most  com- 
mon diseases,  but  even  these  prevail  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Scarlet  fe- 
ver is  confined  chiefly  to  children,  and  certainly  continues  unusually  late, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  warmth  of  the  season.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  deaths  from  coup  dc  soleil,  or  sunstroke ;  we  heard 
of  as  many  as  eight  in  a  single  day.  The  Board  of  Health  published 
some  advice  upon  the  subject,  and  recommended  the  public  authorities 
and  citizens  generally  to  suspend  work  in  the  sun,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  This  was  attended  to  for  some  time,  and  the  result  was 
beneficial. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  warmest  summers  ever  experienced  in  this 
city.  The  thermometer  is  variously  reported  on  some  of  th.e  hottest  days. 
One  of  our  city  papers  (the  Picayune)  states  it  to  have  risen  as  high  as 
98  deg.  It  was  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  St.  Charles  Exchange  :  and 
by  comparison,  these  thermometers  agreed  with  each  other.  At  other 
places,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  noted  as  only  96  deg. ;  whilst  with  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Lillie,  who  is  as  careful  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  the 
thermometer  on  the  same  day  only  rose  to  92f  deg. 

We  have  no  yellow  fever  as  yet,  but  there  is  still  sufficient  time  for  a 
dreadful  visitation.  There  were  but  five  cases  of  this  disease  in  August 
of  last  year,  and  only  four  deaths.  By  reference  to  a  table  published  in 
the  first  No.  of  this  Journal,  which  shows  the  date  of  ihe  first  and  last 
cases  of  yellow  fever  in  each  year,  for  a  period  extending  from  1822  to 
1844,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  an  extensive 
epidemic  has  prevailed,  it  has  generally  comn)enced  earlier  in  the  season 
than  this.  To  cite  a  few  instances  : — in  1833,  first  case  July  17th  ;  1837, 
Julv  13th;  1839,  July  23d;  1841,  August  2d;  1843,  July  10th.  In 
I8r>5  it  commenced  a  little  later,  August  24th;  but  in  1829,  a  great  deal 
earlier,  viz..  May  23d.  These  are  the  most  remarkable  epidemic  seasons 
within  the  period  stated. — New  Orleans  Med.  Journal  for  Sept. 


Health  of  St.  Louis. — We  have  never  known  St.  Louis  more  healthy 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  it  is  at  present.  The  bills  of  mortality  are 
nearly  one  third  less  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year,  while  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  some  thousands.  For  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  for  a  few  days  in  August,  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  90  deg.  to  94  deg.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  temperature  has  been  pleasant.  Throughout  the  season  we  have  had 
frequent  and  refreshing  rains. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal,  Sept. 


Preparation  of  Inspissated  Ox-gall.  By  R.  H.  Allnatt. — An  open 
vessel,  containing  the  contents  of  two  or  three  recent  gall-bladders,  is  to 
be  plunged  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  simmered  until  the  bile 
acquires  sufficient  consistence  to  be  formed  into  pills.  The  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  will  expedite  the  process.  The  gall  must 
be  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  produce  a  perfectly  ho- 
mogenous extract.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  almost  inodorous,  intensely  bitter, 
and  will  keep  good  for  years.  When  required  for  use  it  should  be  soft- 
ened by  gentle  heat. — London  Lancet. 
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MEMOIR  OF  BENJAxVIIN   PAGE,  M  D.* 

Born  April  12,  1770  ;  died  Jan.  25,  1844. 
[Cominiinicateil  for  the  Boston  i\Iedinal  and  Surgical  Journal.] 


"On  doit   des  egards   aux   vivans ;  on   ne   doit  que   la   v6rite  auS  morts." 

The  living  owe  the  dead,  who  have  spent  a  long  and  highly  respectable 
and  useful  life  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  public  exposition  of  their  vii'tues. 
To  friends  it  furnishes  a  precious  memorial  ;  to  successors  it  transmits  a 
loved  image  of  departed  excellence.  It  greatly  serves  to  arouse  and 
confirm  virtuous  resolutions  and  useful  efforts,  and  repress  and  weaken  the 
application  of  native  endowments  and  acquired  powers  to  frivolous  or 
hurtful  purposes.  In  the  memory  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  departed,  we 
may  learn 

"  How  much  it  is  a  meaner  thing, 

To  be  unjustly  great  than  honorably  good." 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  death  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Page,  iNI.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  who  died  on  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1844,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Page,  whose  death  excited  so  much  interest  and  called  up  so 
much  general  feeling,  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  respectability  and 
medical  talents.  His  father,  Benjamin  Page,  served  as  hospital  surgeon 
in  the  Revolution,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated  Starke,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  his  early  campaigns,  and  died  at  Hallowell  in  1820,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  76.  The  son,  following  the  example  of  the  father, 
chose  the  medical  profession,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction, and  practised  with  a  constantly  increasing  reputation  and  success 
to  the  end  of  his  long  and  eminent  career,  on  the  very  spot  where  more 
than  lialf  a  century  previous  he  reared  his  medical  banner  and  commenced 
the  monument  of  his  fame.  His  eldest  .son,  also,  follows  pari  passu  in 
his  footsteps,  having  taken  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  in  1821,  and 
need  ask  for  no  greater  honor  than  that  his  father's  mantle  should  fall 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Dr.  Page  was  born  April  12,  1770,  at  Exeter,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  received  his  preparatory  education   at  the  Academy  in 

*  This  Memoir  wfis  inlen(ie<l  for  an  earlier  No.  of  the  Journal,  but  owing  to  some  delay  in  pro- 
curing the  lithographic  likeness  which  accompanies  it,  it  has  necessarily  been  reserved  for  Uie 
present  time, 
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that  place,  which  was  then  under  the  sin3erinten(lence  of  Woodbridge 
Odhn.  and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  in 
New  Enirland  foi-  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction,  and  the  character 
of  its  pupils.  His  professional  studies  were  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  and  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  that  time  of  extensive  practice  and  distinguished 
reputation.  He  began  his  professional  career  at  Hallowell,  in  1791,  and 
here  pursued  it,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  with  an  uncompromising 
dili'ience  and  success  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

in  1793  he  went  to  Boston  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  As- 
pinwall,  to  be  inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  in  a  hospital  which  had  just 
been  established  in  Brookline.  Finding  it  closed  on  his  arrival,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunbarton  for  the  same  object.  Disappointed  here,  also,  and 
zealous  and  determined  in  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  repaired  to  his 
uncle's  in  Ware,  where  he  and  another  young  physician,  and  several  of 
the  family,  submitted  to  smallpox  inoculation,  and  remained  in  close 
confinement  about  a  month  ;  passing  an  ordeal  which  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  among  the  severest  and  most  perilous  to  which  youth  or 
manhood-  could  be  subjected.  To  show  how  little  apprehension  was 
entertained,  however,  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  he  used  to  relate 
that  he  and  his  companion  passed  the  whole  of  their  confinement  very 
cheerfully,  and  entertained  themselves  agreeably  witii  music.  &ic.,  most  of 
the  time — he  playing  the  flute  with  considerable  taste  and  execution,  and 
his  medical  companion  the  violin. 

After  his  recovery  from  smallpox,  Dr.  Page  returned  to  Hallowell  to 
resume  his  practice,  and  with  the  intention  of  opening  a  smallpox  hospi- 
tal upon  a  little  island  in  what  is  now  called  Allston's  lake,  in  Winthrop, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Kennebec.  While  matters  were  in  [)iogress. 
however,  for  this  enterprise,  he  was  lurnished  with  some  vaccine  mutierby 
his  most  intimate  and  attached  friend.  Benjamin  Vaughan.  Esq..  who  had 
just  received  it  directly  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jenner,  of  London.  He 
immediately  made  use  of  it,  and  loas  the  first  American  physician,  he  it 
known,  ivho  applied  the  vaccine  virus  to  the  arm  of  the  human  subject  in 
this  country.  Great  was  his  disappointment,  however,  on  finding  the 
matter  dry  and  inert,  more  especially  as  a  portion  of  the  same  parcel 
which  had  been  sent  to  Boston  proved  operative,  and  gave  to  a  distin- 
guished medical  philosopher  of  the  times  the  enviable  reputation  which  he 
himself  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  A  few  days  subsequently  he 
received  another  parcel  froin  his  estimable  fiiend  Dr.  Jackson, of  Boston, 
and  availing  himself  also  of  fresh  matter  from  the  arm  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  vaccinated  there,  and  who  is  since  allied  by  marriage  to  his  own 
family,  he  renewed  his  efforts  with  success,  and  was  the  means  of  thus 
early  distributing  this  great  blessing  of  mankind  through  the  whole  circle 
of  his  practice.  The  success  of  the  vaccine  superseded  the  necessity  of 
a  smallpox  hospital,  and  although  considerable  expense  was  incurred  in 
the  enterprise,  it  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  conceived. 

In  1796  he  married  Abigail  Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  a  lady  of  great 
personal   beauty,  and  who   to   many  polite  accomplisliments,  joined  the 
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more  amiable  virtues  of  the  mind.  All  who  know  her  appreciate  her  amia- 
bility of  character.  Her  watchliil  clevoiioii.  to  her  invalid  husband  dur- 
ing his  protracted  illness  was  the  admiration  of  every  on;'.  "  Here  the 
spirit  of  the  wife  and  mother  rose  superior  to  an  ordinary  nature.  Nii{ht 
after  ni<i^ht,  without  closing  her  eyes,  did  she  watch  '  with  i)atient,  vigilant, 
never-wearied  love.'  at  the  bedside  of  the  object  ol'  her  long-cherished  af- 
fections. Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  did  she  patiently  de- 
vote to  the  languishing  sufferer.  With  noiseless  step  would  she  pace 
the  chamber,  fearful  lest  the  slightest  foot-fall  should  disturb  tiie  hoped-for 
slumber  of  her  idol-one.  No  toil,  no  privation,  was  shunned  by  her. 
Untiring  and  self-sacrificing  in  her  disposition,  her  world  was  narrowed  to 
the  limits  of  the  sick  one's  wants,  hopes  and  changes.  TIk;  angels  of 
heaven  must  contemplate  such  conduct  with  looks  of  love  and  admiration. 
It  is  in  such  moments  we  appreciate  the  mother,  the  wife,  .the  woman." 

From  the  day  of  marriage  to  the  tleatli  of  her  beloved  husband — the 
*'  beloved  physician  " — they  were  never  separated  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  remark,  that  this  is  the  first  and  only  death  in  the  family  that  has 
ever  occiUTed  ;  while  there  is  not  a  house  nor  a  family  jn  the  town  and 
those  adjoining,  numbering  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants — 
save,  perhaps,  the  more  recent  settlers — where  there  has  not  been  some 
change  by  death  or  removal,  except  this  ;  which  has  remained  the  same, 
'•'  unchanged  and  unharmed,"  till  this  visitation,  for  upwards  of  forty 
vears.  Here  had  they  happily  lived  together,  surrounded  by  their  child- 
ren's children,  fully  realizing  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  saying,  "  The 
just  walketh  in  his  integrity  ;  his  children  are  blessed  after  him." 

A  trifling  incident  of  a  domestic  nature,  but  not  too  trivial,  perhaps,  to 
be  noticed  here,  will  serve  to  show  how  accidental  and  arbitrary  often  are 
the  names  of  children.  Each  of  the  fond  parents  had  a  favorite  family 
name  to  bestow  upon  the  first-born,  and  it  was  decided  to  place  them 
with  others  among  some  blanks  and  draw  for  a  choice.  Fortune  decided 
in  favor  of  both,  and  the  names  were  then  united,  and  impressed,  at  the 
baptismal  font,  upon  the  future  man. 

Dr.  Page  was  a  man  of  large  statiu-e  and  good  form,  and  of  a  mild 
and  benignant  countenance.  It  beamed  with  a  lively  intelligence,  and  a 
good  natural  expression  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness  lay  over  all.  His  head 
was  small,  his  eye  reflective,  but  clear  and  benignant,  and  his  whole  fea- 
tures expressive  of  the  liveUer  affections  charity  and  love.  He  was 
regularly  handsome  in  youth,  and  even  in  the  decline  of  life  and  under 
afflicted  health,  was  a  person  of  prepossessing  and  commanding  appear- 
ance. He  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  true  gendeman,  suavity  anil  be- 
nevolence of  disposition,  a  nice  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  social 
life,  and  a  spirit  of  deference  to  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

In  youth  he  was  gifted  with  sound  health  and  strength.  While  a  pu- 
pil at  Exeter,  his  father's  dwelling,  which  was  directly  opposite  the 
Academy,  caught  fire  and  was  consumed.  During  the  progress  of  the 
flames  he  entered  one  of  the  rooms  and  removed  a  large  book-case  with 
all  its  contents,  and  safely  deposited  it  in  the  street.  The  next  morning 
lie  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  it,  and  could  never  afterwards  move  it  from 
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the  floor — showing  the  effect  of  peisonal  strength  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excitement  or  alarm.  Many  years  ago  his  father's  house  in  Hal- 
lowell,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Academy  too,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  free 
negress,  a  servant  in  the  family,  and  though  living  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  was  enabled  to  reach  it  in  time  to  give  his  assistance,  and  aid  in 
preserving  it  from  the  flames. 

Dr.  Page  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  and  un- 
ambitious of  elevated  distinction,  he  enjoyed  with  complacency  the  unri- 
valled success  which  he  early  attained.  His  advantages  of  professional 
education  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  present  day,  but  the  benefit  he 
derived  from  a  free  access  to  the  best  private  medical  library  in  New 
England,  that  of  the  late  Benj.  Vaughan.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  an  intimate 
personal  intercourse  with  him," who  constantly  possessed  the  improvements 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  defects  of 
earlv  advantages.  Possessing  naturally  a  strong  Uiind,  whose  powers 
W(!re  happily  adjusted,  he  was  able  to  make  all  sources  of  knowledge  and 
rneans  of  improvement  which  lay  in  his  path  subservient  to  his  use. 
The  distinguishing  trait  of  his  mind  was  judgment,  which  conduces  more 
than  any  other  to  distinction  in  the  medical  profession.  Of  a  manly  and 
ingenuous  disposition,  he  disdained  to  practise  any  of  the  arts  ol"  quack- 
ery. He  never  made  any  efforts  to  acquire  the  talent  to  display  his 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man, 
but  was  content  to  evince,  on  all  occasions,  an  ability  equal  to  the  exi- 
gency of  his  situation.  His  resources  were  shown  by  what  he  could  or 
did  do,  rather  than  what  he  could  or  did  say.  Hence  his  professional 
distinction  was  not  so  extensively  known  or  so  generally  acknowledged 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  He  was  a  happy  exemplification  of 
the  Latin  motto,  "  esse  quam  videri  malim.^'  I  should  wish  to  be,  rather 
than  to  seem. 

It  is  no  slight  evidence  in  favor  of  his  character  as  a  physician,  that 
he  was  able  to  sustain  his  reputation  in  competition  with  junior  members 
of  the  profession,  who  had  been  enriched  by  all  the  improvements  and 
helps  of  the  discoveries  and  advantages  of  medical  science  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  In  no  other  science  have  equal  improvements  been 
made  within  the  same  period.  The  character  of  his  practice  was  cau- 
tious and  considerate,  in  opposition  to  adventurous  and  precipitate,  the 
ripened  fruits  of  much  reading,  large  experience,  deep  thinking,  and  un- 
common accuracy  of  judgment.  Hence  most  of  those  who  employed 
him  as  a  physician  had  profound  confidence  in  his  medical  skill.  His 
patients  generally  thouoht  that  under  his  care  they  were  sure  of  receiving 
all  the  aid  which  a  physician  could  administer.  His  deportment  in  the 
sick  chamber  was  bland,  tender,  soothing,  sympathetic,  delicate  and 
winning.  When  he  conquered  the  disease,  he  usually  gained  the  heart. 
He  sacredly  observed  the  principle  of  concealing  in  his  own  bosom  what- 
ever he  might  witness  in  his  patients,  or  the  family  where  they  were, 
that  could  by  communication  to  others  possibly  prove  injurious  to  them. 
This  is  an  indispensable  and  invaluable  quality  in  a  physician  ;  too  little 
appreciated — loo  often  wanting.  It  was  the  bright  jewel  of  his  character 
— the  crowning  virtue  of  his  life. 
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Dr.  Pace's  great  fort  as  a  physician  \\;i,s  the  management  o(  fevers 
and  chronic  diseases.  In  his  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  he  was  also 
particuhirly  successful.  He  made  no  attempt  to  excel  in  operative  sur- 
gery, though  there  are  few  of  the  minor  op(>rations  which  in  the  course 
of  his  long  practice,  he  had  not  repeatedlv  ;ind  successfidly  performed. 
His  chief  end  and  aim  was  to  restore  wounded  and  lost  parts,  and  to 
avoid  operations  when  practicable  ;  and  there  are  many  now  living  who 
owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  "  life  and  limb,"  which  might  have  been 
mutilated  or  destroyed  in  more  adventurous  or  less  skilful  hands. 

He  never  sought  for  extraordinary  cases  to  herald  his  skill,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  triumph  of  the  moment,  and  relying  on  the  semper  paratus 
which  should  always  attach  to  the  pliysician  and  surgeon — never  losing 
sight  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  beautiful  thought  of  Milton, 

• to  know 

That  wliich  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  tlielrue  wisdom. — 

In  the  management  of  dislocations  and  fractures  he  was  particularly 
expert  and  invariably  successful.  His  treatment  of  consumption  differed 
trom  most  other  practitioners,  and  was  cordial  and  restorative  instead  of 
depleting  and  debilitating  ;  and  he  was  happv  to  find,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  that  liis  system  of  practice  was  beginning  to  be  more  generally 
appreciated,  and  adopted  with  the  happiest  results.  The  bugbear  in- 
jhimmation,  which  in  these  northern  latitudes  leads  to  such  deplorable 
and  fatal  mischief,  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  calomel  and  the  lancet, 
never  haunted  him  in  his  practice.  He  often  cautioned  his  pupils  against 
their  baneful  effects,  and  thought  it  better  for  young  practitioners  to  avoid 
them  altogether,  till  from  riper  years  and  observation  they  had  learned 
to  estimate  their  importance,  and  successfully  apply  them  to  practice. 
"  Better,"  he  would  say,  "  never  used,  than  universally  abused."  Verily 
their  name  is  legion,  and  their  work  is  death — and  he  enforced  his  coun- 
sel in  his  earlier  and  later  years,  by  two  memorable  examples,  Presidents 
Washington  and  Harrison,  both  of  whom  fell  melancholy  victims  to  a  false 
and  irrational  system  of  practice,  and  the  deplorable  errors  of  the  schools. 
Falsus  principia,  falsus  medicin<z.  .  • . 

Dr.  Page  was  unsurpassed,  also,  if  not  unequalled,  in  the  sucoess  of 
his  obstetric  practice.  How  important  he  regarded,  and  how  success- 
fully he  practised  it,  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  attended  upwards  of 
three  thousand  females  in  their  confinement,  loithout  the  loss  of  a  single 
life  from  the  first  year  of  his  practice  !  This  is  almost  miraculous,  and 
may  challenge  the  professional  records  of  Europe  or  America  for  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it.  The  causes  of  this  success  may  be  traced 
chiefly  to  his  uncommon  tact  and  skill,  but  above  all  to  his  intuitive 
knowledge  of  disease,  his  profound  and  unerring  judgment,  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  emergencies, 
reposed  in  him  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  preparatory  measures,  and  the  sooth- 
ing regimen  which  he  usually  advised  those  who  submitted  to  his  charge. 
He  rarely  invoked  instrumental  aid,  or  made  use  of  those  popular  and 
energetic  means   so  common  in    the   hands  of  others.     In  this  branch 
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of  his  profession  particularly,  ho  left  all  his  coinpetitoi^-  behind  him,  and 
ever  mindful  of  the  golden  maxim,  especially  applicable  to  obstetric  prac- 
tice, Fcstinare  nocet,  nocct  et  cunctatio  strpc,  he  triumphed  in  the  art,  and 
met  with  unparalleled  good  fortune  and  universal  success. 

His  treatment  of  juvenile  cases  was  signally  successful.  This  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  superior  judgment. 

In  his  treatment  of  fevers,  especially  the  frightful  plague  or  spotted 
fever  of  IS  I  "2-!  4,  he  justly  accjuired  much  celebiity.  Within  the  sphere 
of  his  practice  it  was  rendered  well  nigh  harmless,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  medical  offices  to  many  now  living  will  be  a  source  of  grateful  en- 
dearment and  deiiirhtful  satisfaction. 

The  epidemic  spotted  fever  made  its  appearance  in  1810,  and  till  1816 
prevailed  at  Hallowell  and  its  vicinity  with  great  severity.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Dr.  Pag:^  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  sick  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  this  epideniic.  Several  thousand  cases  fell  under 
his  observation  ;  and  he  is  entitled,  says  the  distinguished  author  and 
practitioner,  Dr.  Thacher,  to  much  honor,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
pu':)lic.  for  his  correct  observations,  his  indefatigable  industry  and  his  very 
judicious  mode  of  treatment,  by  which  the  disease  was  divested  in  a  great 
measure  of  its  malignity  and  fatal  tendency. 

The  late  accomplished  and  much  lamented  Dr  Robbins,  in  alluding 
to  this  epidemic  in  an  early  No.  of  this  Journal,  says  of  his  beloved  and 
distinguished  preceptor.  Dr.  Page,  "his  talents,  judgment  and  practical 
skill,  would  alone  redeem  the  professional  character  of  his  State.  We 
have  never,"  says  he,  "  in  any  country  met  with  a  medical  practitioner 
whose  views  are  more  liberal  or  just,  or  in  whose  hands  we  should  so 
willingly  entrust  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  disease.  His  unexampled  suc- 
cess in  treating  the  spotted  fever  which  prevailed  in  1814,  whilst  so  many 
were  falling  victims  to  the  disease  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  many 
cases  whicli  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  his  successful  management 
of  pulmonary  inflammation,  dropsies,  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  other 
obstinate  chronic  affections,  would,  if  given  to  the  world  as  they  ought 
to  be,  constitute  a  basis  of  lasting  fame,  and  be  an  ample  herald  of 
his  sound  practical  judgment,  and  extensive  information  on  professional 
subjects." 

Dr.  Page,  however,  was  never  ambitious  of  becoming  a  medical  au- 
thor. His  time  and  attention  were  too  exclusively  devoted  to  practice, 
and  had  he  desired  he  could  scarcely  have  found  time,  up  to  the  close  of 
his  active  and  |)ractically  useful  life,  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer.  Yet  some  of  his  publications  do  him  great  credit,  and  his 
monographs  upon  the  Spotted  Fever  and  Scarlatina  are  not  without  their 
value.  The  admirable  history  of  their  symptoms,  together  with  the  de- 
tails of  successful  treatment,  deserves  all  the  praise  of  originality,  having 
been  written  entirely  from  personal  observation.  It  is  not  claiming  too 
much  for  them  to  say,  that  they  contributed  greatly  to  reform  the  prac- 
tice in  these  hitherto  fearful  and  fatal  maladies,  and  to  divest  them  of 
much  of  the  terror  and  fatality  which  in  New  England,  as  elsewhere, 
has  ever  attended  them.     The  opinions  of  a  skilful  and  discerning  prao- 
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titioner  o{  fifty  years  experience,  it  has  been  well  said,  are  entitled  to  un- 
common regard. 

Dr,  Page's  familiarity  with  the  classics  was  by  no  means  limited.  He 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  especially  the  Latin, 
so  important  to  the  physician  ;  and  he  early  acquired  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  French  also,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  to  good  account.  Prince  Talleyrand,  "  fifty  years  since,"  while  on 
a  visit  to  Maine,  was  the  guest  of  his  next-door  neiglibor  and  friend,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  medical  advice  ;  and  more  recently  Count  Ney, 
the  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  while  making  a  flying  tour  through  the  State, 
was  arrested  by  disease,  and  became  the  subject  of  his  skill.  The  royal 
patient  was  so  well  yjleased  and  satisfied  with  his  medical  adviser,  that 
he  called  upon  him  directly  after  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness. 
to  express  his  gratitude  and  thanks,  and  before  leaving  town  addressed  a 
polite  note  to  him  in  French,  enclosing  within  it  five  times  the  amount  of 
his  fee.  These  may  seem  trifling  circumstances  to  many,  but  they  were 
a  pleasing  source  of  gratification  to  the  deceased,  and  show  moreover 
how  universally  he  was  estimated  and  beloved. 

He  was  often  called  upon  to  visit  patients  in  distant  towns,  and  to  pre- 
scribe for  persons  in  foreign  States,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  almost 
invariably  learning  from  them  that  his  counsel  was  generally  approved 
by  the  profession,  and  his  prescription  beneficial  to  the  sick.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  (and  there 
are  many)  to  which  he  was  not  called  to  attend  the  sick,  and  from  which 
some  one  or  more  persons  have  not  consulted  him  for  his  medical  advice. 
For  many  years  he  controlled  the  best  practice  in  the  several  towns  of 
Hallowell,  Augusta  and  Gardiner,  and  there'  are  many  families  in  each 
who  continued  to  avail  themselves  of  his  medical  services  and  advice  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  render  them.  During  the  epidemic  spotted  fever 
he  was  constantly  written  to  by  his  medical  brethren  from  all  quarters, 
soliciting  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  epidemic,  and  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment. He  never  withheld  an  answer,  but  disclosed  frankly  and  freely 
all  he  knew  upon  the  subject — all  of  his  own  discoveries  and  the  practice 
he  found  most  useful,  and  the  remedies  most  successful  in  controlling  the 
disease.  In  his  medical  principles  he  was  strictly  eclectic  and  rational. 
He  was  a  true  "  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,"  following  no  par-- 
ticular  school  or  sect,  but  drew  what  he  esteemed  to  be  good  and  profita- 
ble from  all  sources,  and  applied  his  knowledge,  without  regard  to  j^ar- 
ticular  or  prevailing  theories,  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  consulta- 
tion he  was  remarkably  courteous  and  prudent.  As  was  said  of  Hamp- 
den, on  another  occasion,  he  presented  that  rare  affability  and  tempet 
and  a  seeming  humility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brough- 
no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instrucf 
tion.  Yet  he  had  so  easy  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  cover  or 
doubts  of  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions 
into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them.  When- 
ever his  opinions  were  fixed  and  he  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
impression  and  character  of  an  ingenuous  physician  and  a  conscientious 
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man.  He  parted  fioin  his  compeers  with  the  benediction  of  Horace, 
••  Farewell,  and  be  happy.  If  you  know  any  precepts  better  than  these, 
be  so  candid  as  to  communicate  them — if  not,  i)aitake  of  these  with  me." 

-"  If  a  hetler  system  's  thine, 


Impart  it  freely,  or  make  use  of  mine."' 

••  In  truth,  he  seemed,  above  most  others,  to  have  been  gifted  w  ith  the 
true  genius  of  the  miKlical  art — an  instinctive,  unerring  sagacity  in  de- 
tecting the  nature  of  the  Protean  forms  of  disease,  and  applying  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  Frank  and  gentle  and  unassuming  in  his  manners 
and  deportment,  he  displayed  the  •  power  of  the  art  without  the  show,' 
and  at  all  times  and  on  every  occasion  manifested  the  calm  energy  and 
moral  courage,  and  self-devotion,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  his  noble 
profession." 

Dr.  Page  was  very  communicative  to  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  was  ever 
kind  and  instructive.  Some  of  them  have  becotne  quite  distinguished — 
and  there  are  those  who  have  carried  his  treasured  precepts  to  the  South 
and  to  the  West,  and  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  adopting  his  gentle  man- 
ners, his  temperate  habits  and  medical  code  of  practice,  have  invariably 
found  friends  and  met  with  professional  success. 

Upon  such  a  physician  the  Board  of  Bowdoin  College  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  his  writings  and  publications,  as  re- 
collected by  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  1.  An  Account  of  the  Malig- 
nant Fevers  at  Hallowell,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1798-99.  2. 
Observations  on  Epideu)ic  Dysentery  as  it  appeared  in  1800.  3.  Ty- 
phus Fever  in  1807.  4.  Memoir  upon  the  Spotted  or  Petechial  Fever 
of  New  England,  1816.  5.  Case  of  Poison  by  Arsenic,  successfidly 
treated,  1820.  6.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Scar- 
latina, 1833. 

Dr.  Page  was  for  many  years  a  member  and  Counsellor  of  the  IMassa- 
chusetts  Medical  Society.  He  regarded  the  institution  as  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  profession,  and  spoke  of  his  connection  with  it  with  infi- 
nite satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  liave  its  interests  and  welfare  continually 
at  heart.  He  was  a  regular  subscriber,  and  occasionally  a  contiibutor,  to 
the  New  England  and  Boston  Medical  Journal,  from  its  first  series,  and 
regularly  received  and  perused  its  interesting  numbers  for  upwards  of  30 
years.  He  had  them  carefully  preserved  and  boim(l,and  they  comjirised 
a  portion  of  his  medical  library  which  he  left  to  his  eldest  son  in  Louisiana, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  complete  and  perfect  copy  in  the  State.  He 
was  early  initiated  into  the  "  ancient  and  honorable  Fraternity  of  Masons," 
of  which  he  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  member,  and  the  highest  degrees 
of  the  order  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  worn  with  characteristic 
modesty  worthy  of  himself  and  the  charitable  institution  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  long,  laborious  and  useful  life,  he 
played  the  part  of  the  "  good  Samaritan."  He  was  unostentatious  in 
his  habits  and  simple  in  his  style  of  living  and  dress,  and  so  averse  to  no- 
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loriety  and  display,  that  he  often  manifested  a  shrinking  and  letlrintf 
modesty  in  society  that  was  truly  delicate,  and  feminine.  His  temper 
was  uniformly  serene,  and  his  patience  christian-like  and  enduring.  There 
was  no  dupHcity — no  douhle-dealing — no  faithlessness  in  his  trust.  What- 
ever he  promised,  he  executed  in  good  faith.  His  character,  in  truth, 
was  one  of  the  brightest  emanations  of  a  medical  ])hilosopher  and  a  chris- 
tian philanthropist.  He  ever  lived  within  his  means,  and  never  embar- 
rassed himself  or  his  family  with  speculative  wants.  He  was  especially 
liberal  and  provident  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  nothing  that  was 
wished  for  or  demanded  by  them  was  ever  withheld.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  make  all  sacrifices  for  the  happiness  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  so 
dear.  He  was  the  pride  of  their  affections,  the  long-cherished  idol  of  iheir 
hearts.  He  was  unambitious  of  w  orldly  riches,  knowing  that  happiness  did 
not  consist  in  accumulated  wealth,  but  in  temperance  and  contentment  of 
heart,  and  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  the  providence  of  God.  He  was  ex- 
tremely prompt  and  punctual  in  his  professional  visits,  and  considerate  in  his 
charges  :  and  there  are  recorded  upon  his  books  the  names  of  many  persons 
and  families  whom  he  regularly  attended,  without  the  slightest  compensa- 
tion, for  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  There  were  thousands  to  whom 
he  gave  both  advice  and  medicine  without  charge.  With  the  same  amount 
of  practice  and  the  customary  fees,  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  New 
York  or  Boston,  he  would  have  realized  as  great  an  income  as  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  left  to  his  family  and  children  a  princely  estate.  But  the 
poor  he  always  had  with  him,  and  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tlieir 
w  ants,  or  sent  them  empty  away. 

As  a  citizen  his  character  deserves  high  commendation.  In  all  tilings 
which  related  to  government  and  religion  he  exhibited  always  a  tolerant 
and  charitable  spirit.  The  peace,  harmony,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
community  were  objects  in  his  judgirient  of  great  importance  and  constant 
pursuit.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  equally  received 
his  regards  and  his  services.  He  was  not  only  the  sick  man's  doctor,  but 
the  sick  man's  friend.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by  compassionate 
feeling,  and  sedulous  attention,  and  exhibited  the  same  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  the  same  watchful  solicitude  by  night  and  by  day,  and 
where  he  had  no  expectation  or  hope  of  pecuniary  reward.  No  \\'onder. 
then,  that  the  endearing  phrase  of  "  beloved  physician  "  should  have  been 
Universally  applied  to  him.  "  I  never,"  ^aid  a  distinguished  divine,  in 
discoursing  upon  his  memor}^  "  I  never  happened  to  hear  that  he  had 
an  enemy.  So  far  as  1  have  known  him,  and  that  (oy  Jiftij  years,  he  has 
been  marked  for  correctness  of  morals,  and  regularity  of  life  ;  and  I  sup- 
j)ose  I  express  the  views  of  all  who  hear  me,  when  I  say,  his  course  was 
'  without  rebuke.'  " 

With  party  politics  he  had  nothing  to  do.  In  his  principles  establish- 
ed, in  his  opinions  persuaded,  modest  and  tolerant,  you  would  always  find 
him  in  the  path  of  duty  and  on  the  side  of  order  and  rectitude.  Ever 
ready  to  concede  honest  intentions  to  others,  he  maintained  his  own  opin- 
ions with  firmness  :  while  he  endeavored,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  allay  party  feelings,  and  to  teach   his  fellpw   citizens  to  regard  "them* 
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selves  as  members  of  the  same  great  family.  In  his  professional  visits  he 
never  kindled  the  fire  of  political  or  reli<j;ions  agitation  and  discord,  nor 
infused  into  his  prescriptions  the  ingredients  of  licentiousness,  infidelity 
and  insubordination  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man. 

No  citizen  has  greater  power  of  doing  mischief  in  society  than  a  phy- 
sician. His  character  as  a  man,  therefore,  should  have  great  influence 
upon  the  community  in  determining  the  measure  of  patronage  they  should 
give  him  in  his  practice. 

Such  a  man  as  Dr.  Page  could  not  be  other  than  he  was,  the  best  of 
husbaniis,  fathers,  brothers  and  friends.  What  he  was  as  a  husband,  the 
grief  and  wounded  heart  of  his  surviving  partner  in  life,  professor  of  the 
same  faith,  are  a  testimonial.  As  a  fitther,  such  was  his  tenderness  and 
solicitude,  that  he  could  not  but  conciliate  the  endeared  affection  of  his 
children,  which  will  cause  this  stroke  of  their  God,  in  their  bereavement, 
to  be  felt  deeply  and  felt  long. 

To  crown  all  his  other  excellences,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
professed  tlif"  fiith  and  exhibiu^d  the  chaiacter  of  a  Christian.  His  re- 
ligion j)  utcok  of  his  natural  temperament  of  mind.  It  was  unpretend- 
ing aiu!  noiseless,  but  seen  and  felt.  It  was  an  humble  and  sole  reliance 
upon  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  an  anchor  to  his 
soul  in  the  storm  of  death. 

And  what  life  or  death  can  be  happier  than  that  of  a  ))ious  father  of 
a  family,  who  having  filled  all  the  relations  of  life  with  honorable  and 
christian  fidelity,  and  conscientiously  discharged  his  duty  to  his  Creator, 
to  himself,  and  his  family,  "tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly  beloved," 
and  who,  leaving  an  honorable  name  behind  him,  and  his  family  without 
a  stain,  dies  in  the  faith  of  a  christian,  and  with  an  abiding  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality  beyonti  the  grave! 

As  he  commenced  his  professional  career  with  that  terrible  scourge  the 
smallpox,  so  his  life,  by  a  singular  fatality,  was  terminated  some  fifty 
years  a  tier,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  infection  of  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease. i\early  or  quite  two  years  before  his  death,  the  varioloid  disease 
was  brought  to  Hallowell,  and  either  by  accident  or  design,  or  both,  com- 
municated to  several' of  its  inhabitants.  A  young  physician — a  former 
protege  of  the  deceased,  and  whose  ingratitude  was  a  poor  return  for  the 
many  kindnesses  he  had  received — to  escape  the  danger  and  odium  of 
having  first  communicated  the  disease  by  inoculation,  reported  that  he 
had  received  the  matter  from  Dr.  P.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
purity  of  his  I'eputation,  which  was  to  pass  unsullied  to  his  grave,  two 
other  |)l]ysicians  in  town  had  obtained  matter  from  him,  just  then  received 
fresh  from  a  friend  in  Boston,  which  he  generously  shared  with  them,  and 
both  parcels  proved  pure  and  efficacious  ;  while  his  "  ungrateful  friend  "  de- 
clined accepting  any,  or  made  use  of  that  which  was  derived  from  another 
source.  Certain  it  was  he  communicated  the  smallpox  or  varioloid  by 
inoculation,  and  two  young  and  destitute  females  soon  after  died  of  the 
disease.  As  he  had  sown,  so  did  he  reap.  Dr.  Page  was  summoned  to 
their  death-bed  to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  the  malady,  and  to 
warn  his  protege  and   the    public  of  the  nature  of  the  plague  thus  intro- 
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diiced.  The  poison  had  been  communicated  and  the  plague-spot  could 
not  be  healed.  The  alarm  became  general,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the 
two  young  females  served  to  awaken  public  sympathy  and  public  fear. 
A  hospital  was  immediately  provided  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  all 
the  cases  as  they  occurred  sent  directly  thither,  under  the  sole  care  and 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Page,  who  alone  was  chosen  by  the  Town 
Council  to  manage  the  disease.  Some  thirty-five  or  forty  cases  were  ad- 
mitted, all  of  which,  by  his  unwearied  attention  and  skill,  which  never 
slumbered  nor  slept,  passed  harmlessly  through  the  disease.  Not  a  death 
occurred.  Here,  too,  a  protecting  Providence  seemed  to  attend  him. 
His  friends  all  wondered  at  the  result,  and  his  triumph  over  detraction 
and  disease  was  not  less  gratifying  to  himself  and  family  than  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  the  afflicted  inmates  who  had  safely  passed  the  ordeal 
of  a  dangerous  and  most  afflictive  malady. 

But  what  proved  harmless  to  the  patient,  was  in  the  end  fatal  to  the 
"  friend  and  physician."  His  zeal  and  assiduity  were  too  much  for  his 
constitution  and  his  years.  His  long  and  frequent  exposure  to  the  small- 
pox infection  disordered  and  weakened  his  system,  and  enabled  an  old 
enemy — the  gout — to  triumph  over  his  usually  robust  health,  and  termi- 
nate his  life.  His  illness  was  long  and  painful,  and  his  bodily  frame  wasted  ; 
but  his  mind  held  out  to  the  last  pulse  of  life.  His  disease,  or  rather 
complication  of  diseases,  was  such  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  recovery — 
but  all  was  peace  within. 

His  last  professional  visit  was  made  about  a  year  previous  to  his  de- 
cease ;  though  he  prescril)ed  for  patients  at  various  times,  and  the  pre- 
scription he  wrote  the  week  before  his  death,  though  looking  then  hourly 
for  the  event,  was  marked  with  all  the  perspicuity  and  plainness  of  his 
better  days.  In  his  greatest  paroxysms  of  distress  no  murmur  was  known 
to  escape  his  lips,  though  he  often  longed  for  his  departure.  On  the 
evening  preceding  his  death,  when  the  symptoms  betokened  the  coming 
dissolution,  and  called  forth  the  tears  and  groans  of  friends  gathered  at 
his  bed-side,  it  was  impressive  to  hear  him  say,  "  Why  grieve  immode'- 
ratcly  1  all  will  he  ivell  /"     And  we  trust  all  is  well. 

After  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  quiet  passage  through  the  dark 
valley,  with  great  self-possession  he  prayed  audibly  himself.  As  he  lived, 
so  he  died — with 

All  tliut  should  accompany  old  age, 


As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

"  Why  weep  we  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life's  blessin3;s  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed  ; 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set." 


POISONING    BY   OXALIC   ACID. 

By  James  Ogilvy,  M.D.,  Coventry. 


On  the  3rd  of  August  last,  1  was  called  suddenly  to  visit  Mrs.  S ,  a 

widow,  aged  43,  who  was  represented  to  be  dangerously  ill.     I  lost  no 
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time,  and  the  place  beinij;  near  at  hand,  1  was  there  witliout  delay.  I 
found  the  patient  sitting  in  her  bedroom,  dressed,  but  quite  dead.  Mr. 
Bury,  who  was  sent  for  at  the  same  time,  was  also  present.  It  appeared 
that  about  three  hours  before,  she  had  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  and  had  been 
occupied  afterwards,  till  a  short  lime  before  her  death,  in  reading.  Her 
sister  was  with  her  all  the  time,  and  also  accompanied  her  to  her  bedroom, 
when  she  made  no  coniphiint.  Her  sister  then  left  the  bedroom  for  a 
few  minutes,  not  exceeding  four,  and  on  her  return  found  her  faint  and 
vomiting.  She  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain,  and  though  at  the  last 
gasp,  was  (|uite  collected. 

On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  friends,  from  the  hints  which 
she  had  occasionally  dropped,  suspected  she  had  poisoned  herself;  but 
from  there  being  no  smell  of  prussic  acid  about  her  moulh,  or  among  what 
she  had  vomited,  1  was  more  inclined,  judging  from  previous  symptoms, 
to  suppose  that  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  some  of  the  neighboring 
vessels,  had  occurred.  A  tumbler  stood  on  the  table,  which,  in  the 
hurry,  was  used  to  hold  some  brandy  and  water,  but  her  sister-in-law 
stated,  that  on  taking  it  up  at  first  it  was  quite  clean  and  dry. 

About  a  month  before,  [  was  consulted  on  her  case  by  her  brother,  at 
whose  house  she  was  residing,  and  found  her  laboring  under  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  most  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  future  prospects.  Her 
husband  had  lately  died  in  London,  and  though  she  was  surrounded  by 
kind  friends,  and  in  easy  circumstances,  still,  to  her  imagination,  want 
and  poverty  were  always  impending.  Strange  to  say,  however,  her  ap- 
petite was  always  good,  even  voraciously  so.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
she  complained  of  much  palpitation.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  felt 
and  heard  over  a  considerable  space,  the  pulse  strong,  full,  and  regular, 
leading  me  to  suppose  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  ex- 
isted. She  experienced  relief  from  the  treatment  adopted,  but  still  with- 
out any  abatement  of  her  mental  distress, 

A  coroner's  inquest  having  been  ordered,  the  body  was  examined  next 
day,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Bury,  Mr.  Tyerman,  and  myself.  The  body 
was  emaciated  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  much  contracted,  evidently 
the  effects  of  tight  lacing.  Considerable  lividity  was  observed  on  the 
sides  and  back.  The  mouth  and  tongue  had  a  bleached  appearance,  but 
not  corroded.  The  brain  was  healthy,  perhaps  rather  vascular.  The 
heart  was  sligluly  enlarged,  without  perceptible  thickening  of  the  walls, 
but  was  more  heavy  than  usual — a  condition  which  agrees  with  Dr. 
Clendinning's  remark,  that  hypertrophy  might  be  found  to  exist  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  balance,  though  it  might  not  be  obvious  to  the  eye. 
There  was  no  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  any  vessel  connected  with  it,  and 
no  disease  of  any  of  the  valves.  Both  ventricles  were  full  of  black  un- 
coagulated  blood.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  we  found  the  liver  much 
enlarged,  but  were  most  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  decomposition.  The  coats  were 
soft  and  friable,  indeed,  so  easily  torn  were  they,  that  when  ligatures 
were  applied  to  each  orifice  and  the  viscus  removed,  the  weight  of  the 
contents  produced  laceration.     The  neighboring  intestines,  and  the  por» 
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tion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  were  simi- 
larly disorganized,  as  if  the  contents  of  that  organ  had  transuded  and  af- 
fected them.  The  stomach  was  half  full  of  a  dark  gelatinous-looking 
mass,  the  taste  of  which  w^as  intensely  acid.  On  washing  the  stomach, 
the  coats  were  found  pale,  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  be- 
ing dark,  and  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  thick,  like  extract.  The  car- 
diac orifice,  and  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  appeared  as  if  boiled, 
the  mucous  coat  being  white  and  easily  detached. 

On  subjecting  a  clear  solution  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  analy- 
sis, we  found — 1.  That  it  reddened  litmus-paper.  2.  A  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  threw  down  a  dense  white  precipitate,  which  was  re-dis- 
solved by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  3.  Lime-water  threw  down  a 
white  precipitate,  which  was  also  re-dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  4.  A  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper  produced  a  greenish-white  ])recipitate. 

Judging  from  the  appearances  of  the  stomach,  and  from  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  tests,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds  that  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  swallowing  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  in  which  opinion  the  jury 
coincided.  Some  days  after,  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was 
confirmed,  by  the  discovery,  in  the  deceased's  bedroom,  of  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oxalic  acid  loosely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspa- 
per, and  which,  from  its  crushed  appearance,  had  probably  been  carried 
in  her  pocket  for  some  time  previously.  On  testing  this,  and  comparing 
it  with  oxalic  acid,  they  were  found  to  agree  in  every  respect. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  foregoing  case,  was 
the  rapidly  fatal  nature  of  it.  A  large  quantity  of  the  poison,  probably 
one  or  two  ounces,  must  hav'e  been  taken,  which  had  speedily  induced 
vomiting,  prostration  of  strength,  collapse  and  death.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  surveillance  which  was  kept  over  the  patient,  that  the 
poison,  even  supposing  it  had  been  previously  dissolved  and  kept  ready, 
had  been  swallowed  during  the  few  minutes  the  sister  was  absent  from 
the  bedroom  ;  consequently,  it  appears  that  death  occurred  within  three 
minutes  after  the  poison  had  entered  the  stomach.  I  have  never  before 
met  with,  or  heard  of.  any  well  authenticated  case  of  the  same  nature  so 
rapidly  fatal.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  one  where  death  occurred  about 
half  an  hour  after  two  ounces  of  the  acid  bad  been  taken,  and  another, 
which  was  considered  remarkable,  where  only  ten  minutes  elapsed. — 
hondon  Lancet. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    FOREIGN    JOURNALS. 

Diagnosis  of  Phurisy. — The  existence  and  characteis  of  bronchial  res- 
piration in  pleuritic  ethisions  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
France.  That  the  sound  of  respiiation  is  not  obliterated  in  pleurisy  has 
been  maintained  by  M.  Hirtz,  Andral,  Cruveilhier,  and  many  others.  M. 
iMonneret  has  given  his  experience  on  this  subject.  The  sound,  he  says, 
in  most  cases,  resembles  that  of  expiration  as  heard  under  the  clavicles  in 
different  stages  of  pulmonary  phtliisis.     Usually,  the  inspiratory  sound  is 
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scarcely  appreciable,  and  the  abnormal  sound  accompanies  expiration 
only.  When  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  heard,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways the  most  intense.  Though,  in  many  cases,  the  "  soufflet  "  of  pleu- 
risy differs  from  that  of  pneumonia,"it  presents  shades,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  "timbre"  alone.  It  is  usually  heard  over  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  and  its  lower  third,  or  even  as  high  as  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  along  its  inner  border.  Wherever  the  tubular  souffle  of 
pleurisy  is  heard,  aegophony  (not  bronchophony)  is  also  present,  [?J  and 
dulness  on  percussion  extends  as  high  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  F^ive 
cases  are  given,  corroborating  the  above  statements,  and  in  which  the 
true  symptoms  and  signs  of  pneumonia  v/ere  absent,  and  the  treatment 
such  as  would  not  have  proved  sufficient  in  pneumonia. 

M.  Netter  also  states  that  he  has  found  iDronchial  respiration  to  be  a 
frequent  phenomenon  in  pleurisy,  and  points  out  the  intimate  connection 
between  a?gophony  and  the  pleuritic  '"'souffle,"  the  latter  being  as  con- 
stant as  the  former.  In  every  case  in  which  segophony  was  present,  the 
bronchial  murmur  accompanied  expiration,  and  was  sometimes  feeble,  of 
short  duration,  and  metallic  in  its  character.  The  latter  circumstance  he 
considers  important,  as  explaining  the  nature  of  aegophony.  He  rejects 
Laennec's  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  he  states  he  has  met 
with  when  the  fluid  effused  was  considerable.  He,  in  fact,  believes  it  to 
be  dependent  on  the  bronchial  murmur,  and  affirms  that  the  former  is  the 
more  trembling  and  stuttering  in  its  character,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  is 
stronger. — Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Rcvieiv. 

Contractility  and  Retraction  of  Fibro- Cellular  Tissue. — M.  Gerdy 
relates  the  following  case : — A  workman,  34  years  old,  received  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  a  wound  of  ten  cen- 
timetres in  length  ;  a  bandage  \\\\h  diachylon  having  been  applied,  an 
er3'^sipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  took  place  between  the  wound  and 
the  elbow.  The  borders  of  the  wound  were  swollen,  gaping,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  anterior  radial  muscle  was  uncovered  ;  the  movements  of 
the  hand  were  difficult.  By  degrees  the  wound  healed,  a  cicatrix  form- 
ing close  to  its  upper  corner.  About  three  weeks  after  the  wound  was 
receivt-d,  attention  was  attiacted  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  move 
the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  fore-arm  was  bent  at  the  elbow-articulation, 
the  hand  was  also  bent  towards  the  fore-arm,  and  the  four  fingers  towards 
the  hand.  On  an  attempt  to  stretch  the  fingers,  the  apeneurosis  was 
seen,  and  felt  strongly  strained  under  the  skin  from  the  elbow-articulation 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  under  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  was  a 
firm  surface,  closely  cemented  as  well  with  the  wound  itself  as  with  the 
aponeurosis.  In  moving  the  arm  this  surface  did  not  slide  over  the  apo- 
neurosis ;  it  was  clear  that  an  indurated  part  of  the  cicatrix  had  grown  in 
close  connection  with  the  aponeurosis.  M.  Gerdy  stretched  the  fingers 
and  the  hand  by  degrees,  occasioning  each  time  a  distinct  crepitation  ;  at 
a  later  period,  the  fingers  and  hand  could  be  completely  stretched,  and 
finally  also  the  fore-arm. 

The  retraction  of  the  hand  and  fingers  was  not  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  for  they  were  always  soft,  loose,  flexible,  and  without  any 
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pain  whatever.  M.  Gerdy  considered  the  ahove-mentioned  synnptoms  to 
he  merely  the  result  of  retraction  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  fore-arm,  of  the 
palmar  fascia  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  wound,  and  of  the  cicatrix 
itsel f. — Arch ives  Gencrahs. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Accidental  Amputation  of  the  Arm. — A  baker's 
boy,  a  youth  of  about  20  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  raising  some 
sacks  of  corn  by  a  windlass.  For  the  sake  of  a  frolic  he  seized  hold  of 
the  chain,  wishing  to  be  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  the  granary  ;  but  he 
was  drawn  so  high  that  his  head  came  against  that  portion  of  the  roof 
through  which  the  chain  passed.  Not  being  able  to  hold  by  the  chain, 
he  fell  with  his  arms  stretched  out.  In  falling,  his  left  arm  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  top  of  a  door  below,  which  was  standing  open  ;  and  the 
force  was  such,  that  the  arm,  which  was  bare,  was  completely  separated, 
at  about  a  hand's  breadth,  from  the  shoulder-johit.  His  body  fell  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  and  his  arm  on  the  other.  Under  this  extraordinary 
amputation  the  arm  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  chopped  off  by  an  axe  ; 
the  bone  and  muscles  were  as  evenly  separated  as  if  they  had  been  di- 
vided by  a  blunt  knife,  and  the  end  of  the  bone  was  not  at  all  splintered, 
a  few  nervous  filaments  only  hanging  from  the  wound.  The  fall  of  the 
patient  must  have  been  broken  by  his  arm  coming  thus  in  contact  w  ith 
the  edge  of  the  door  ;  for  the  only  injuries  to  his  person  were  a  few  con- 
tusions and  abrasions  about  the  skin  of  the  face.  He  was,  however,  at 
first,  speechless  and  insensible,  but  he  recovered  his  speech  and  conscious- 
ness in  a  few  days.  The  wound  bled  but  little  ;  it  was  dressed,  and  the 
brachial  artery  was  tied,  to  guard  against  accidental  hemorrhage  ;  the 
nervous  filaments  were  cut  off,  but  neither  the  muscles  nor  the  bone  re- 
quired the  use  of  a  knife  or  a  saw.  Fever  with  delirium  followed.  A 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  was  adopted,  and  ice  was  applied  to  the  head. 
This  treatment  was  attended  with  benefit.  The  wound  of  the  arm, 
which  was  at  first  discolored,  assumed  a  good  appearance  ;  healthy  suppu- 
ration came  on,  and  the  patient,  after  about  two  months,  was  perlectly 
restored.  The  stump  cicatrized  well,  and  the  bone  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  skin. —  Casper^s  IVochcnschrift,  and  Medical  Gazette. 
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Mesmeric  Surgery  in  Maine. — A  gentlemrtn,  for  whom  we  have  the 
highest  sentiments  of  personal  respect,  sent  iis  the  following  account  of  a 
surgical  operation,  performed  while  the  patient  vvas  under  that  strange  kind 
of  influence  which  is  called  mesmeric.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  and,  contrary  to  our  custom,  it  has  been  transferred  from  a  popu- 
lar newspaper  to  this  Journal,  to  show  that  we  are  willing  to  give  the  ad- 
vocates of  animal  magnetism  an  opportunity  to  present  their  facts,  if  they 
have  any,  to  the  world.     The  note  that  accompanied  the  report  was  pre- 
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faced  thus:  "Never  having  seen  any  marked  experiments  in  mesmerism, 
I  confess  but  little  knowledge  on  tlie  subject,  but  cannot  doubt  that  every 
well-authenticated  fact  is  worth  preserving.  I  know  all  the  gentlemen 
who  sign  this  certificate,  by  reputation,  and  several  of  them  personally. 
They  are  among  the  first  in  your  profession  in  .Maine.  Dr.  Deane  1  have 
known  tliese  twenty  years.  He  is  a  skilful  |)hysician  and  successful 
practitioner." 

One  of  the  surprising  things  of  the  day  is,  that  no  such  phenomena  are 
ever  witnessed  in  Boston,  as  are  very  common  to  tlie  eyes  of  believers  in 
many  other  places.  Surely,  there  is  talent  enough  in  our  city,  and  enter- 
prise too,  sufficient  to  investigate  subjects  that  are  gravely  brought  under 
the  notice  of  our  scientific  neighbors.  Mesmerism,  however,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  is  not  unknown  among  us.  Signs  and  transparencies  may 
be  seen  in  obscure  parts  of  this  city,  having  on  them,  in  large  letters, 
Mesmeric  Exaiiiinidions — Discnsrs  cxainiiicd  by  a  Clairvoyant  here — All 
Di^easrx  eiirid  by  Alrsmerisiii  Jure,  &c.  It  must  strike  a  stranger  singu- 
larly, in  traversing  the  crooked  streets  of  this  compact  metropolis,  to  see 
these  contrivances  for  getting  a  penny.  The  business  is  in  low  hands, 
since  a  patient  may  have  any  sort  of  revelation,  from  a  theft  to  the  color 
of  his  kidneys,  just  according  to  his  capacity  for  being  gulled  and  the 
thickness  of  his  wallet.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  of 
strong  powers  of  mind,  o\'  acknowledged  scientific  acquirements,  and  of 
a  commanding  character  in  society,  in  any  way  identified  with  the  hue  and 
cry  about  animal  magnetism.  Why  is  it  so  ?  We  would  take  the  lib- 
erty to  inquire — how  is  it  in  other  cities'?  Are  the  first  class  of  in- 
tellects employed  in  the  service  of  this  modern  wonder?  We  have 
witnessed  so  much  imposition,  and  have  so  repeatedly  had  opportunities 
for  detecting  the  shallowness  and  trickery  of  male  and  female  experi- 
menters, and,  lastly,  found  that  excited  imaginations  so  often  covered  up 
truth  and  thrust  forward  positive  falsehood,  that  we  feel  justified  in  main- 
taining the  position  that  we  have  assumed  from  the  beginning  : — viz.,  that 
proof  is  still  wanting  to  establish  the  least  of  the  claims  of  animal  mag- 
netism, in  the  cause  now  before  the  tribunal  of  men  of  science. 

But  to  the  article  in  question.  A  Miss  Cromett,  in  Maine,  it  seems, 
tiad  a  diseased  breast.  At  a  "  critical  juncture,"  says  the  paper,  "  some 
friends  advised  and  aided  her  in  procuring  the  services  of  Dr.  Josiah 
Deane,  of  Bangor,  an  experienced  and  successful  operator  in  mesmerism. 
He  came,  remained  five  days,  and  favorably  succeeded  in  magnetically 
subduing  the  patient.  Untoward  circumstances  at  this  time  forbade  the 
operation,  and  a  short  delay  was  recommended  for  the  removal  of  local 
inrtamiriation. 

"  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  local  disease  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  inauspicious  aspect.  Dr.  Deane  was  again  called  in  on  June  '2Sth, 
but  owing  to  some  adventitious  illness,  prudential  considerations  recom- 
mended a  delay  until  July  ;Jd  at  10,  A.  M.,  when  the  tumor,  involving  the 
whole  of  the  right  breast  was  removed  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  of  this  village, 
in  i)resence  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  Drs.  Snell,  Briggs,  Myrick 
and  Nichols,  of  this  place.  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
J.  L.  Child,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Mrs.  Smith,  and   some  other  ladies. 

"The  urgent  solicitation  of  the  patient  prevailed  over  the  concealment 
previously  determined  on,  and  she  was  apprised  on  the  day  previous,  of 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  operation.     Notwithstanding  her  fancied  forti- 
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tilde  forsook  her,  so  irresistible  was  the  power  of  matrnetism,  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  she  was  beyond  the  control  of  fear,  and  secure  from  the  in- 
fluence of  pain.  The  operation  was  performed  by  two  incisions,  measur- 
ing on  the  line  of  their  curvature,  twelve  inches  each,  the  whole  enlarged 
gland  removed  (weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds),  the  arteries  secured, 
the  wound  carefully  examined,  the  surfaces  brought  into  apposition  and 
partly  secured  by  sutures,  without  a  motion,  a  groan  or  sigh,  or  even  the 
most  remote  indication  of  pain  or  sensibility.  It  would  have  appeared 
to  an  observer  "  that  life  itself  was  wanting  there,"  had  not  respiration 
given  assurance  tlie  spirit  had  not  departed. 

"  At  this  period,  when  a  few  more  stitches  would  have  completed  the 
whole  operation,  the  mesmerizer  unintentionally  permitted  his  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  patient,  when  she  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  having  passed  an  ordeal  without  a  pang,  which  without  the  oblivion  of 
magnetism,  would  have  severely  tried  the  fortitude  of  the  firmest,  and 
have  convulsed,  with  the  keenest  agony,  every  fibre  that  had  been  repos- 
ing in  softest  slumber.  The  acute  sensibility  to  pain  betrayed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  remaining  stitches,  would,  I  think,  convey  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  most  obdurate  disbeliever  that  such  a  result  could  be  pro- 
duced by  no  art  of  legerdemain,  nor  by  any  other  known  agent.  The 
circulation  was  slightly  accelerated,  the  respiration  natural,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  the  faintness,  e.xhaustion,  and  prostration,  so  often  attendant 
upon  severe  corporeal  suffering.'" 

We  have  not  room  for  the  certificates  which  follow. 


Exit  of  a  Foetal  Bone  through  the  Abdomen. — A  lady  in  Boston,  now 
56  years  of  age,  who  was  married  at  19,  has  had  twelve  children,  and 
miscarried  eight  times  (once  with  twins,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when 
eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy),  was  suddenly  seized  with  what 
was  called  a  fit  (but  no  particulars  of  a  definite  character  are  given),  and 
on  recovering  from  it  a  small  tumor  was  noticeable  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  just  below  the  umbilicus.  It  verv  gradually  enlarged,  and 
from  that  period  till  within  a  few  weeks,  it  was  called  an  abdominal  her- 
nia, for  which  she  has  worn  a  truss  several  years  in  succession.  A  few 
days  since,  the  tumor  being  quite  indolent  and  having  remained  unchang- 
ed in  appearance  or  sensation,  symptoms  of  inflammation  were  manifested. 
The  husband,  understanding  the  principles  of  treatment  in  the  incipient 
stages,  at  once  resorted  to  poultices.  Gradually,  one  point  on  the  spherical 
surface  began  to  soften,  and  finally  burst  open.  Besides  the  escape  of 
pus,  a  small,  hard  piece  of  bone,  strongly  resembling  a  foetal  rib,  made  its 
exit.  Immediately,  there  was  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction  ;  the  dis- 
charge, not  copious  at  first,  diminished  in  quantity,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances there  will  be  a  speedy  restoration. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested,  that  the  fcetus  was  lodged  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  of  that  side,  and  that  the  parts  were  principally  removed  from 
the  system  by  the  absorbents,  which  explains  the  reason  why  the  functions 
of  the  procreative  apparatus  were  not  essentially  deranged. 


Canabis  Indica. — In  order  that  practitioners  of  the  city  may  have  every 
opportunity  of  giving  this  new  medicine  a  fair  trial  in  neuralgia,  we  have 
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left  some  of  tlie  extract  with  a  number  of  tlruggists,  wlio  have  prepared  a 
tincture  of  it.  The  tincture  may  be  found  at  Mr.  Burnett's,  Tremont 
Row  ;  White's,  opposite  the  head  of  Winter  St.  ;  Brewer,  Stevens,  Cushin<r 
&.  Co.'s,  91  Washington  St.,  and  at  many  other  apothecaries.  Country 
gentlemen  who  prefer  to  make  the  tincture  themselves,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  extract  gratuitously,  at  the  Journal  iiiHce.  The  extract,  hereto- 
fore introduced  into  Boston,  from  London,  strongly  resembles  naphtha; 
whereas  that  sent  to  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  from  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  direct 
from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  alone  prepared,  very  much  resembles  cake- 
opium.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  specimen  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  profession,  is  a  genuine,  unadulterated  article,  and  should 
have  ail  immediate  and  fair  trial.  Rheumatism  a?id  neuralgia,  with  the 
approach  of  autumnal  winds,  vvdl  show  their  i)otency ;  therefore  let  the 
canabis  be  recollected. 


Privntr.  Medical  Srhool,  Ma iir /tester,  N.  H. — After  the  medical  lectures 
are  finished,  many  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  attendance,  will  be  seek- 
ing the  private  instruction  and  guidance  of  physicians  who  have  facilities 
for  students.  The  Drs.  Crosby,  brf)thers,  established  in  the  beautiful  and 
thrifty  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  accessible  by  railroad 
in  two  directions,  are  recommended  to  such.  They  are  men  of  sterling 
qualifications,  of  high  professional  reputation,  and  well  provide<l  with  all 
tliose  a|)i)urteu  inces  which  constitute  a  desirable  place  for  pursuing  the 
study  of  medicine  profitably.  The  expenses  of  the  school  must  be  some- 
thing less  than  in  a  city,  and  yet  its  proximity  to  the  hospitals  of  this 
metropolis,  would  enable  pupils  to  skipdown  in  the  cars  on  operating  days, 
if  thought  advisable,  and  back  again,  without  being  missed  in  the  village. 

Transi/lvaaia  Medical  School. — The  notice  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Richardson,  of  Kentucky,  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place.  No  in- 
terruption, we  understand,  in  the  course  of  Lectures,  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Medical  School,  will  be  caused  by  this  melancholy  event, 
as  arranirements  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  Professor  R.'s  department,  by  Professor  Mitchell,  whose  ability 
to  dot  justice  to  it  is  fully  known  and  appreciated. 

The  following  notice  respecting  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Prof  R.  has  been  published  by  the  chairman  of  ihe  Bt)ard  of 
Trustees,  ]\L  C.  Johnson,  Es(|. 

"  The  Chair  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  is  at  present  vacant ; 
and  with  a  view  to  fill  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  applications  for  the 
place  are  invited  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Conmiu- 
iiicalious  on  ihe  subject  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  prior  to  the  :30th  day  of  January  next,  when  the  appointment  will 
be  made.  It  will  be  required,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  person  selected  shall  make  Lexington  his  per- 
manent residence. 

'•  The  name  of  no  one  but  the  successful  candidate  will  be  made  public." 

Cause  of  the  Continued  Prevalence  and  Fatalitij  of  S/nall/jor. — Dr. 
Stark  has  collected  a  series  of  facts,  which  he  publishes  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal,  in  ;<  statistical  form.     These  Oicis  are  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
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sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion — "  Tliat  the  existing  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  smallpox  is  not  owing  to  any  failure  in  the  protective  powers 
of- the  vaccine  virus,  nor  to  its  wearing  out  of  the  system  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  to  the  neglect  of  vaccination  altogether  ;  and  that 
vaccination  affords  a  greater  protection  from  a  fatal  termination,  should  the 
individual  be  subsequently  attacked  with  smallpox,  than  if  he  had  passed 
through  either  the  natural  or  inoculated  smallpox.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  facts  stated,  and  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  From  ignorance  of  these  facts,  many  eminent  physi- 
cians have,  by  their  writings,  done  harm,  by  inducing  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
tective powers  of  the  vaccine  virus;  and  as  the  public  at  large  are  apt  to 
discard  altogether  what  they  see  learned  men  regard  as  only  a  temporary 
or  doubtful  preservative,  perhaps  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  cases  of 
neglect  of  vaccination  may  be  attributed  to  their  writings  being  propagated 
sinong  the  public." 


Medical  Miscellamj. — A  letter  from  Tampico  says  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  there. — By  a  decree  of  the  Portuguese  government,  all  ports 
north  of  Cape  Hatteras  are  declared  to  be  habitually  clean  ! — A  State 
Medical  Convention  has  been  called  in  Vermont,  to  meet  at  Montpelier, 
on  the  15th  of  October.  All  the  counties  are  request-ed  to  be  well  repre- 
sented on  the  occasion. — The  Board  of  Health  have  officially  announced 
three  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans. — J.  H.  Chnffin,  aged  20  years, 
twenty-seven  inches  tall,  and  weighing  only  twenty-live  pounds,  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  Boston — called  the  smallest  man  in  the  world. — A  medical  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  at  Hong  Kong,  in  China,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Society — the  subscriptions  for  members  being 
§12  per  annum. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society 
in  China,  it  was  resolved  that  f  5,256  32,  collected  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
by  Dr.  Parker,  when  here,  should  be  deposited  till  a  communicaiion  could 
be  had  with  the  donors  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  it. — Dr.  Papineau  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Botany  in  McGill  College,  Montreal,  but 
will  not  commence  the  active  duties  of  the  department  till  May,  1846. — ■ 
Dr.  Elisha  Huntington,  Mayor  of  Lowell,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
late  Anti-Texas  meeting,  held  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

To  CoRUKsroNnENTs. — The  paper  of  "  W."  came  too  late  for  insertion  in 
tills  week's  Journal. 

MARKiF.n.— In  Boston,  G.  H.  Lodge,  M.D.,to  Miss  M.  E.  Williams.— Dr.  C.  F. 
Barnard  to  Miss  C.  Mott. 

DiKn. — Wm.  H.  Richardson,  MD.,  late  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Transylvania  University,  recently  died  at  Caneland,  near  Lex- 
inifton,  Ky.  Professor  Richardson  stood  attlie  head  of  his  profession  in  Kentucky, 
in  his  particular  department,  and  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the 
soundest  and  best  teachers  of  his  section  of  medical  science  in  the  country. 

Number  of  deatlis  in  Boston, for  the  weekending'  Sept.  27,47.— Mnles, 29  ;  Females,  ]8.  Stillborn,  4. 

Of  consumiuion,  8— dysentery,  1 — smallpox,  I  —  apoplexy,  1— jaundice,  1— disease  of  the  bowels, 
5— inflammation  of  th^  lungs,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  2— cholera  infantum,  1  — asthma,  1— sudden,  \ 
— teelhin!;,  2— typhu.s  fever,  .3 — canker,  2 — hooping  coush,  3 — lung  fever,  3— infantile,  4 — old  age,  2 — 
paralysis,  1 — delirium,  1— croup,  1— disease  of  the  liver,  1  — drowned,  ]. 

Under  5  years,  25— between  5  and  20  years,  .3— between  20  and  CO  yeais,  15— over  60  years,  4. 


188  Medical  Intelligence. 

Yellow  Fever  observed  in  Paris. — The  Gazette  des  Ilopitaux  for  Au- 
gust, contains  the  account  of  a  case  of  typhus  which  has  recently  occur- 
red in  the  wards  of  M.  Rayer,  at  tlie  Charite,  and  which  presented  most 
of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates.  It  may 
also  be  compared  to  the  fever  recently  observed  in  Scotland,  and  so  admi- 
rably described  by  Dr.  Corniack. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  a  man  named  Thomas,  of  strong  consti- 
tution, entered  M.  Rayer's  male  ward.  He  had  been  ill  for  a  few  days 
only.  The  following  were  the  symptoms  presented  : — Yellow  orange 
tinge  of  the  entire  body  ;  skin  dry  and  hot ;  the  eyes,  and  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  yellow  ;  the  superior  surface  of  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  mucous  fur;  nausea;  slight  tjmpanitis  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
painful,  on  pressure,  in  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  liver  of  normal  size, 
on  percussion  ;  the  stools  colored  by  bile,  not  abundant ;  urine  deeply 
tinged  with  bile;  no  abnormal  thoracic  symptom,  but  acute  pain  is  felt 
in  the  hepatic  region  on  deep  inspiration.  Pulse  full,  frequent,  but  regu- 
lar. The  patient  only  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
of  intense  cephalalgia.  Venesection  to  twelve  ounces.  Blood  presents  a 
thick  buff. 

July  1st. — Same  state.  To  be  cupped  on  the  hepatic  region  ;  blister  on 
the  same  region.     Saline  purgative. 

2nd. — Vomiting  sets  in  ;  the  matters  vomited  are  black  and  sanguino- 
lent.  The  stools,  liquid  and  abundant,  contain  black  blood  and  faeces 
tinged  with  bile.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent ;  cephalalgia;  somnolence; 
tongue  dry  and  cracked  ;  teeth  presenting  a  brownish  crust  at  their  basis; 
abdomen  meteorized,  not  painful  on  pressure. 

This  state  persisted  on  the  3d  and  4th.  On  the  4th,  slight  delirium 
appeared.  No  spots  or  ecchymosis  on  the  skin,  universally  of  an  orange 
yellow.  On  the  6th,  the  state  of  the  patient  seemed  improved.  A  num- 
ber of  small  conical  elevations  appeared  on  every  part  of  the  body,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  variola  in  its  first  stage.  On  the  7th,  these  elevations  had 
formed  so  many  red  ecchymotic  spots,  like  those  of  hfemorrhagic  roseola. 
The  patient  appeared,  indeed,  better,  although  still  in  a  state  of  semi- 
somnolence.  On  the  8th,  the  somnolence  had  increased ;  an  eschar  ap- 
peared on  the  sacrum ;  the  stools  were  still  sanguinolent.  On  the  11th, 
the  eruption  disappeared  ;  somnolence  and  general  depression  increased  ; 
nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  On  the  12th,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  coma- 
tose sleep,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  13th. 

Autopsi/  twvntji-eigltt  hours  after  death. — The  body  is  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced putrefaction  ;  the  epidermis  separating  with  the  greatest  ease  :  ic- 
teric tinge  of  the  skin  the  same  as  during  life  ;  no  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  intermuscular  spaces;  lungs  healthy,  but  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus  and  blood;  heart  soft,  containing  black  blood;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  softened,  of  the  color  of  dregs  of  wine; 
the  duodenum  presents  traces  of  sanguineous  effusion,  and  contains  yellow 
bile;  the  rest  of  the  intestines  contain  mucus  colored  with  bile;  Peyer's 
glands  are  not  enlarged  ;  no  morbid  alteration  in  the  large  intestine  ;  the 
liver  presents  the  usual  volume;  it  is  soft,  of  an  uniform  icteric  tinge ; 
the  vena  porta,  vena  cava,  and  its  principal  divisions,  are  healthy,  and  con- 
tain black  fluid  blood;  the  biliary  vesicle  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  ;  the  spleen  is  soft,  of  normal  volume  :  the  kidneys  soft,  yel- 
low, nearly  diffluent ;  the  brain  soft,  and  presenting  the  icteric  tinge. — ■ 
Jour,  de  Medccinc. 
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BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY— SESSION  1845-6. 
The  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Iiistitution  begins  the  Jst  Monday  of  Novemlier,  iiiul  end.s  the 
last  of  February. 

Chapi.n  a..  Harris,  M.D.,  Professor  Practical  Dentistry. 
Thos.  E.  Bond,  jr.,  M.D.,  Special  PalUoIojiy  and  Therapeutics. 
W.  R.  HvNDY,  M.  U.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
By  Faculty  till  Chair  is  filled,  Uental  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
Chapin  a.  Harris,  M.D.,  Mechanical  Denionsiraior. 
The  Faculty  desire  to  impress  the  fact,  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  truly  ;^rrtc«2c«/—lli;il  the 
Coileije  is  a  vork-shop  as  well  as  a  Lecture-room,   and  that  the   Student   is  required  to  pracii.>e  his 
hands  in  all  the  various  manipulations  of  the  art,  through  the  whole  course. 

The  College  also  makes  special  provision  lor  Disseciionx,   which  are  urged  upon  the  Sluilcni,  and 
considered  as  indispensable  to  becoming  thorough  Dentists.  W.  R.  HANDY,  Derm. 

July  9.— tN. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   COLUMBIAN   COLLEGE. 
The  annual  course  of  lectures  in   tins  Institution  will  commence,  as  usual,  on   the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  continue  until  the  Ilrst  of  March. 

FACULTY. 

Harvey  Linpsly,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  Miller,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  .\natomy. 

John  M.  Thomas,  IM.D.,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Physi<dogy. 

William  P.  Johnston,  M.l).,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Charles  G.  Page,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

Joshua  Riley,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

John  Frederick  Mvy,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Johnson  Eliot,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
The  conveniences  afforded  by  the  new  and  extensive  edifice  in  which  the  lectures  are  now  deliver- 
ed, are  such  as  will  facilitMte  very  much  the  imparting  of  medical  instruction.  The  leotine  rooms 
are  admirably  arranged,  well  liubted,  and  wanned.  The  Museum  is  increasing  daily  in  importance 
and  interest.  The  rooms  of  praclical  anatomy  afford  advantages  rarely  equalled  ;  they  will  be  open- 
ed the  first  week  of  October.  The  Infirmary  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, and  this,  with  the  public  Dispensary,  will  continue  to  present  tiumerous  and  valuable  rases  for 
clinical  instruction.  Clinical  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  operations  per- 
formed before  the  class. 

The  entire  expense  of  a  course  of  lectures,  by  all  the  professors,  is  $80.     Dcmon.strator's  ticket, 
810.     Good  board  can  be  procured,  at  from  $2..'50  to  .«i.3.()n  jier  week. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  5,  184.5.  WILLIAM  P.  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  Dean. 

S17— tN  (Corner  of  7th  and  F  Streets.) 


CHARITABLE  INFIRMARY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SURGICAL  DISEASES. 
The  subscribers  will  give  surgical  advice  to  the  poor,  and  perform  any  operations  that  may  be  re- 
quired, on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  10  to  11  o'clock,  at  2  Park  Street. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN. 
M.ar.  26— 6m.  J.  MASON   WARREN. 

SURGICAL  INFIRMARY  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  HERNIA  AND  ANALOGOUS 

DISEASES. 
The  undersigned  will  continue  to  treat   and  cure  Hernia,  Varicocele,  ^c,  under  almost  every  va- 
riety of  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  at   40  Lincoln  St.,  daily,  from  1 
to  2  1-2  o'clock;  and  at  his  office,  7  Winter  st.,  as  usual. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Eur  also  attended  to.  May  21.  — roi>tf  G.  HEATON. 

SURGICAL     AND     DENTAL     INSTRUMENTS. 
N.  Hunt,  manufacturer  of  all   kinds  of  Surgical  and  Dental  lusirunients,  128  Washington  Street, 
Boston.     Dama:;ed  Cutlery  ground  and  re-polished  ;  Razors,  Lancets  and  Scissors  around  and  set. 
Nov.  IB- 


TREATMENT   OF   HERNIA. 
The  undersigned  isfurnished  with  Dr.  Chase's  instruments  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  and  -will  attend 
personally  to  their  application.  HENRY  G.  CLARK,  M.D. 

Nov.  Ifi. — tf  JVo.  l&i  Nanoier  .street. 

VACCINE   VIRUS. 
Physicians  in  any  section  of  the  United  States  can  procure  ten  quills  charged  with  Pt;nE  Vaccine 
Virus,  by  return  mail,  on  addressing  the  Editor  ol  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  enclosing 
one  dollar, /)o.t<  paid,  without  which  no  letter  will  be  taken  from  the  otrice.  Feb.  8 

DR.  CHAPIN'S  IMPROVED  UTERO-ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER. 
The  subscriber  would  inform  medical  gentlemen  that  he  continues  to  manufacture  his  improved 
"Chapin's  .^.bdominal  Supporters,"  and  they  can  be  furnished  with  this  instrument  (which  has  been 
found  so  useful  in  cases  of  procidentia  and  prolapsus  uteri,  abdominal  and  dorsal  weaknesses,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  &c.),  viz.  fro?n  .$2,00  to  $6,00,  accordins  to  quality.  Perineum  straps, 
necessary  in  some  cases  (evtra),  at  50  cts.  to  75  cents.  The  measure  of  the  patients  to  be  taken 
around  the  pelvis  in  inches. 

Reference  inav  be  had  to  the  following  phvsicians  in  Boston,  among  others,  who  have  had  practical 
knowledge  of  its  utililv  :— Drs.  John  C^  Warren,  J.  Randall,  W.  Channing,  Geo.  Hayward,  J.  Ware, 
E.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  J.  Jeffries,  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  J.  Homans.  J.  Mason  Warren,  &c. 

The  supiiorter,  with  printed  instructions  for  applying  the  same,  will  be  furnished  and  exchanged 
until  suitably  fitted,  by  application  personal!  v,  or  by  letter,  (post-paid)  to  A.  F.  BARTLETT, 

No.  221  Washington  st.,  Boston,  op.  Med.  Journ.  Office  (removed  from  Winter  st.) 

The  above  raav  also  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  James  Green  &  Co.,  Worcester  ;  G.  H.  Carleton  & 
James  C.  Ayer,  Lowell:  William  P.  S.  Cad  well.  New  Bedford,  F.  Goodwin,  Cabotville ;  in  Maine, 
Joshua  Durgin  &.  Co.,  Portland,  G.  W.  Ladd  and  Aaron  Y'ouns  &  Co.,  Bangor,  Eben  Fuller,  Au- 
Agusta,  Wni.  Dyer,  Waterville  ;  J.  Balch,  Jr.,  Providenfce,  R.  I. ;  Williston  &  Tyler,  Brattleboro',  Vt, 
Andrew  Truax,  Schenectady,  N.  Y'.  Jan.  1—1  am. 
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MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 
Session  of  I845-')C. 
The  Medical  Lectures  will  commence  on  Mumliiy,  November  the  3(1,  anil  be  continued,  under  the 
followin?  arrtmsement,  to  the  middle  of  March  ensuing. 

Practice  and  Theory  of  Medicine,  -        -        -   hy  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D. 

Chemistry, ."    Romntr  H  \re,  M.I). 

Surgery,     -        -        ^        ......        .        William  Gidson,  M.D. 

Anatomy, William  E.  Hornkr,  M.D. 

In.stitiites  o(  Medicine, Samvel  Jackson,  M.U. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,    .....    Georoe  B.  Wood,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,     Huoa  L.  Hodge,  ftl-U. 
A  course  of  Clinical  [.ectnres  and  Deiiionstralions,  in  connection  with  the  above,  Will  be  given  at 
the  very  extensive  and  convenient  liilirinary,  called  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Clinical  Medicine, by  W.  W.  Gelhard,  M.D. 

Clinical  Sursery,     .......  Drs.  Gidson  and  Hokner. 

Clinical  Instruction  in  Medicine  is  given  from  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  March,  by 
Dr.  Wood,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  an  inslitulion  which  is  well  know'n  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  conducted  Infirmaries  in  the  United  States.  Clinical  Instruction  is  likewise  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity, every  Saturday  niorniug. 

The  rooms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  opened  October  1st,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  March 
ensuing.  Extensive  cabinets  of  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica.  Chemistry,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics,  exist, 
and  are  in  a  course  of  annual  improvement  ;  the  policy  of  the  School  being  to  give  to  its  instructions 
a  practical  character,  and  oiie  as  influential  a.s  possible  in  imparting  a  sound  Medical  education. 

The  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  besides  his  Cabinet,  has  an  extensive  and  well  furnished  Conser- 
vatory,  from  which  are  exhibited,  in  the  fresh  and  growing  state,  the  native  and  exotic  Medicinal 
Plants. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University,  §120.  Matriculating  fee  (paid  once  only),  .$5; — 
Hospital  fee,   SIO;   Practical  Anatoniv,  $10;   Graduating  fee,  §40. 

W.  E.  nORNER,  M.D., 
263  Clicttnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  \  Dean  of  the  Medical  Facultij. 

AuiXaxt  1,  1845.  3  S24— tNI2 

Note. — From  the  abundance  of  the  provision  markets  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  comparative  lowness 
ol  house  rent,  suitable  accommodations  can  be  obtained  in  private  boarding  houses  at  reasonable  rates, 
depending  upon  the  style  of  accommodation.  The  prices  vary  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  week 
and  upwards. 


DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE   AND   EAR. 
Dr.  .1.  H.  Dix  will,  from  this  date,  ntlinquish  general  practice,  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  No.  2  Bowdoin  Square. 

February  14,  1843.  Sept.  29— eptf 

■     NOTICE. 
A  Phvsician  in  Barnstable  County  wishes  to  disjiose  of  his  place  of  residence  and  a  practice  worth 
from  $1000  to  $1,500  a  year,  and  would  refer  for  ))articulars  to  Dr.  Babtlett,  Chardon  St.,  Boston. 

Sept.  17.— 3t 

A  GOOD  CHANCE  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 
A  I'liv.stciAN,  residing  in  a  flourisliing  manufacturing  village  in  New  England,  within  two  hours  ride 
of  Boston,  who  contemplates  a  change  in  business,  offers  for  sale  his  practice  and  a  small  amount  of 
l>rivaie  properly,  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  chance  for  a  young 
mall  just  commencing  in  his  profession,  where  he  may  soon  rise  to  eminence.  For  particulars,  address 
the  Editor  (postpaid).  Aug.  27 — If 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 
A  VERY  eligible  situation  for  the  practice  of  Medicine,  in  a  ple-isant  village,  with  some  ofTlce  furni- 
lure,  may  be  secured  on  favorable  terms,  by  a  respectable   Physician,  by  inquiring  (post  paid)  at  this 
office.  Sept.  3.— tf 


NOTICE. 
A  Physician  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  of  Massachusetts,  on   Connecticut  river,  wishes  to.' 
dispose  of  his  practice,  together  with  carriage,  harness,  medicines  and  fixtures.     For  a  young  man 
who  can  come  well  recomme-.ided,  this  is  a  most  desirable  location.     For  terms   and  further  particu- 
lars, apply  (post  paid,)  at  this  Ollice.  Aug.  20— eoplf 
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IS    PUBLISHED    EVERY    WEDNESDAY,    BY    D.   CLAPP,  JR. 

Office  of  Piiblicaiiou,  184  Wasliiti^ton  street,  corner  of  Franklin  street  (entrance  in  Franklin 
street).  A  Monthly  Series  (comprising  the  Weekly  Numbers  in  a  cover)  is  also  published 
and  sent  to  subscribers  who  prefer  receivin;^  the  work  in  that  form.  All  communications  and 
letters  by  mail  must  be  addressed  to  the  JPublisher,  post-paid. — M.  D.  Hazeltine,  colle.cting 
agent  for  New  Eny;-land. 

There  are  two  volumes  in  ench  year,  commencin:?  in  February  and  August. — Previous  vol- 
umes of  the  work  c.tii  be  furnished,  at  a  discount  from  the  subscription  price. 

Price. — Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance  ;  after  three  months,  $3, .50  ;  if  not  paid  within  the 
year,  S4,00.     Sint^le  copies,  8  cents. 

Rales  of  Adrertisinff. — For  one  insertion:  five  lines  or  less, 75  cents;  ten  lines.  Si, 12^;  each 
additional  five  lines,  37.J  cents  ;  one  pase,  $6,50.  For  each  insertion  after  the  first:  15  cents 
for  every  five  lines;  one  page,  S2, 00.  For  yearly  or  half-yearly  advertisements,  a  liberal  de- 
duction will  be  made. 
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ON   THE   TREATMENT  OF   WOUNDED   ARTERIES,   WITH    CASES. 

By  Warren  Stone    M.D.,  Piof.  of  Surg,  in  the  Med.  College  of  Louisiana. 

The  operative  surgery  of  the  arteries  may  be  considered  complete, 
and  yet  but  little  is  said  of  the  minute  treatment  and  management  of 
wounded  arteries.  There  is  no  more  merit  in  casting  a  ligature  around 
an  artery  than  belongs  to  the  skilful  mechanic  ;  but  there  is  merit  in 
knowing  when,  and  when  not,  to  use  the  knife.  There  are  cases,  when 
by  avoiding  a  painful  operation,  life  may  be  saved  ;  on  the  contrary,  by 
temporizing,  and  allowing  repeated  hemorrhages,  even  from  minor  arteries, 
life  may  be  sacrificed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  pathology  of 
wounded  arteries,  for  it  is  sufKciently  understood.  I  shall  speak  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  particular  cases. 

When  an  artery  of  considerable  size  is  divided,  it  is  our  duty  to  tie  it  at 
once,  provided  the  wound  is  open,  and  the  vessel  accessible  without  an 
operation  ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  bleeding  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  compression,  we  are  justified  in  attempting  a  cure  by  this 
means.  The  usual  mode  of  making  compression,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
apply  a  large  compn  -s  over  the  wound,  and  confine  it  with  a  bandage, 
enveloping  the  whole  limb,  which  serves  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood 
externally,  but  does  not  prevent  its  escape  into  the  tissues  around  the  di- 
vided vessel,  and  which,  while  it  may  favor  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the 
artery,  tends  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  that  adhesive  inflammation  upon 
which  we  depend  for  a  cure.  Compression  should  be  made  immediately 
over  the  mouth  of  the  divided  vessel  (by  whatever  means  may  be  con- 
venient), and  kept  steadily  applied,  until  a  coagulum  forms  in  the  artery, 
which  will  take  place  in  a  short  time,  precisely  as  if  a  ligature  was  ap- 
plied, provided  the  compression  be  complete  ;  but  if  an  occasional  es- 
cape of  blood  is  allowed,  it  will  break  up  the  forming  clot.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the  clot,  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel.  In  small  vessels,  a  slight  coagulum  around  the  mouth 
is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and  this  may  form  in  a  k\v  minutes ; 
but  in  large  vessels  it  is  necessary  for  the  clot  to  form  in  the  artery 
(which  we  know  will  take  place,  if  the  bleeding  mouth  be  kept  closed), 
as  far  back  as  the  first  collateral  branch.  In  a  large  artery,  I  think  it 
requires  from  two  to  three  hours  for  the  perfect  formation  of  the  clot. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  compression  should  be  removed  or  les- 
sened, the  wound,  if  possible,  cleared  of  blood,  the  parts  brought  accu- 
rately together,  and  no  more  pressure  made  than  can  be  allowed  without 
10 
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interrLintin<]j  the  process  of  union,  or  ilie  c]ej)osilion  and  organization  of 
Ivmph  around  tlie  mouth  of  the  vessel.  Too  strong  compression  prevents 
the  natural  adhesive  process,  and  rather  favors  secondary  bleeding.  If 
the  wound  presents  an  unhealthy,  sloughy  appeaiance,  and  secondary 
hemorrhage  occurs,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  cure  by  compression,  even 
in  minor  arteries  ;  for  repeated  hemorrliagos  will  follow .  until  the  patient 
is  exhausted.  If,  however,  the  wound  is  healthy  and  gianulating,  slight 
compression  may  be  made,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  injurious  loss  of 
blood  ;  the  granulations  will  close  the  vessel.  If  ccjnipression  is  strong, 
absorption  of  the  granulations  is  effected,  rendering  the  case  worse, 
witliout  atibrding  any  additional  security  against  bleeding,  which  will 
occur  as  often  as  the  clot  (!isso1v(?s,  and  continue  until  another  forms.  A 
light  graduated  compress  of  soft  dry  lint,  with  light  pressure,  will,  so  long 
as  the  compress  remains  dry,  prevent  bleeding  in  the  large  sized  arteries  ; 
therefore,  the  compress  should  be  removed  as  often  as  it  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  discliarge. 

Cask  I. — Shotving  that  large  arteries  will  unite  without  ligature. — 
Mr.  H.,  a  robust  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  received  a  gim-shot  wound 
in  November,  1843,  which  divided  the  left  femoral  artery,  at  or  above 
the  profunda.  The  ball  entered  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  thigh,  just 
below  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  passed  through,  entered  the  scrotum  ante- 
rior to  the  right  spermatic  cord,  and  passing  behind  the  left,  came  tiirough  ; 
entered  the  left  groin,  and  came  out  just  below,  and  anterior  to,  the  tro- 
chanter, dividing  in  its  course  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  producing 
serious  injury  to  the  crural  nerve.  I  was  but  a  few  paces  from  him  at 
the  time,  and  immediately  made  pressure  with  one  hand,  and  assisted  him 
in  lying  down  with  the  other;  but,  in  the  act  of  lying  down,  he  was 
seized  with  faintness,  followed  by  convulsions,  which  were  produced  more 
by  the  shock  the  nervous  system  had  received,  through  tlie  injury  of  the 
crural  nerve,  than  by  the  loss  of  blood.  He  gradually  resuscitated,  and 
when  senslbilitv  returm^d,  he  experienced  an  almost  intolerable  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  more  particularly  at  the  lower  extremity.  This 
pain  he  described  as  similar  to  what  he  felt  in  the  hand,  upon  contu- 
sion of  the  ulnar  nerve,  though  much  more  severe.  The  bleeding  was 
easily  and  completely  controlled  by  pressure  in  the  track  of  the  woimd. 
immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  divided  vessel  ;  and  as  he  was  sutfer- 
ing  as  much  as  humanity  could  bear,  the  application  of  the  ligature — 
which  was  of  course  deemed  necessary — was  deferred.  Laudanum  and 
brandy  were  administered,  half  an  ounce  of  the  former  and  hall  a  pint 
of  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  lioui-s,  which  barely  suliiced 
to  render  his  pains  tolerable.  At  this  time,  it  was  found  that  th(>  artery 
was  perfectly  closed  by  a  coagulum,  and  as  thi^  vehicle  had  arrived  to 
convey  him  to  his  lodgings  (the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles),  I  conclud- 
ed, with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Harrison,  to  allow  him  to  be  movt^l  be- 
fore tying  the  artery.  Dr.  Harrison  accompanied  him,  to  make  pressure, 
should  it  be  necessary.  No  bleeding,  however,  was  produc(Ml  by  the  re- 
moval. He  w^as  still  suffering  as  much  as  he  could  well  bear,  and  feeling 
confident  that  if  adhesive   inflammation   took   jjlace   healthily,  the  artery 
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would  close,  I  concluded  to  leave  it  to  nature  for  the  time.  A  few  iVieiids 
were  selected  to  stay  by  iiis  side,  by  turns,  will)  instructions  in  cast-;  of 
bleedinir.  Simple  water  dressings  were  applied  to  the  wounds.  No  bleed- 
inij;  occurred,  and  the  wounds  healed  with  little  annoyance.  Tlu'  mntn 
diliiculty  was  in  preserving  the  limb.  Diy  heat,  h-ictions,  and  fiiialiy  iht- 
gentle  application  of  electro-magnetism,  were  employed,  and  with  evident 
benefit.  Apparently  no  circulation  existed  in  the  lim!);  the  blood  seem- 
ed to  penetrate  the  tissues,  and  on  tlie  third  day  made  its  way  as  lar  as 
the  instep,  where  it  ceased  its  course.  Great  difficulty  was  expericncid, 
also,  in  effecting  the  return  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  ol" 
the  femoral  vein.  The  injury  of  the  nerve,  no  doubt,  operated  upon  ib.e 
nutritive  action  in  the  limb.  The  pain  gradually  subsided,  and  sensation 
and  nutrition  are  now  restored.  The  foot,  of  course,  sloughed  from  the 
point  where  nutrition  ceased,  which  was  at  the  junction  of  the  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  bones.  It  may  be  said  that  this  being  a  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  artery,  it  united,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  wound 
been  an  incised  one.  I  admit,  that  hemorrhage  is  more  easily  arrested 
in  gun-shot  wounds,  but  secondary  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to  occur ; 
for  the  reason,  that  lymph  is  not  so  likely  to  be  thrown  out  and  organized 
around  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  when  divided  by  a  ball,  as  when  divided  by 
incision. 

Case  II. — Air.  H.,  the  subject  of  the  former  case,  received  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  head  several  years  since.  The  ball  entered  just  be- 
low the  left  eye,  |)a5sed  through  the  antrum,  fractured  the  palate  bone 
and  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  probably  struck  against  the 
spine,  just  below  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occiput,  and  fell  into  the 
fauces.  iMr.  H.  fell  senseless  from  the  concussion  ;  profuse  hagmorrhage 
follow^ed,  but  ceased  with  the  syncope.  In  this  state  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  room  as  dead  ;  he,  however,  gradually  resuscitated,  and  no  i'urther 
bleeding  occuri'ed  for  the  time.  Simple  applications,  I  believe,  were  made 
to  the  wound,  and  very  light  nourishment  allowed.  The  wound  did  wcil, 
and  he  gradually  rallied  until  the  seventh  day,  when  his  friends  carried 
liim  on  board  of  a  boat  at  Natchez  (where  the  accident  occurred),  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  to  New  Orleans.  From  the  excitement  of  mov- 
ing, or  some  other  cause,  an  alarming  haemorrhaoe  took  place  shortly  after 
leaving  Natchez,  which  continued,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
physician  that  accompanied  him,  until  syncope  ensued,  and  another  coa- 
gulum  formed.  This  secondary  clot  sufficed  to  prevent  bleeding  for  18 
or  -20  hours,  when  it  either  dissolved,  or  arterial  re-action  came  on  and 
forced  it  away.  Another  bleeding  ensued,  and  terminated  in  the  same 
manner.  Tiie  boat  was  detained,  and  a  third  hccmorrhage  took  place  be- 
fore he  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  I  saw  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
found  him  with  a  pale  ca(lave:ous  countenance,  pulse  140  in  a  minute, 
and  barely  pprceptible.  It  was  certain  that,  in  due  time,  another  hee- 
morrliagc  would  occur,  and  I  therefore  proposed  to  tie  the  carotid  artery 
at  once.  This  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
would  only  add  to  his  sufferings.  He,  however,  rallied  under  the  use  ot 
a  litde  ale  and  broth,  when  the  point  was  yielded,  and  I  threw  a  ligature 
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uro'-ind  t!n^  cointnoii  carolid,  by  canHle-liL!,"Iit.  Some;  cliHlculty  was  oxpo- 
riencrd  ;  first,  iVom  the  difliculty  of  tlirowiiifj  light  down  into  a  deep 
wound  (thv?  pati-nt  had  a  short,  thick,  muscular  neck)  ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  in'cgular  (though  not  imfre(]uent)  (hstrihution  of  the  superficial 
veins.  The  extfrnal  iiigiilar  and  superior  thyroid  V(Mns  united  in  one 
trunk,  and  dipping  down,  eni[)tii.'d  into  the  internal  jugular,  crossing  the 
ai'tery  exactly  at  the  point  wIkm-c  I  wislu'd  to  pass  the  ligature.  I  suc- 
0!'ed(>(i,  however,  in  opening  the  common  sheath  l)y  means  of  two  jiairs 
of  forreps.  The  sheath  was  seized  with  one  pair,  and  raised  ;  while 
with  the  other,  it  was  seized  as  near  the  first  as  possible,  and  an  opening 
made  in  it.  By  careful  management,  he  gradually  recovered  without  any 
unpleasant  symptom.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  artery  was  wounded 
in  this  case.  From  the  violence  of  the  bleeding,  the  physician  that  ac- 
companied him  thought  it  was  the  internal  carotid,  but  it  may  have  been 
onlv  the  internal  maxillary. 

Tliis  case  shows  the  folly  of  attempting  to  arrest  secondary  bleeding 
by  pressure  or  plugs.  A  secondary  coagulum  in  an  artery,  I  believe, 
never  does  Ix^'ome  organized,  but  merely  obeys  ]ihysical  laws.  This 
case  occurred  in  tlie  same  individual,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  united 
so  kindly  ;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  his  system  was  in  a  more  favorable 
condition.  It  is  probable,  that  if  from  the  beginning  perfect  rest  had 
been  maintained,  ha3morrhage  would  not  have  occurred.  The  position 
of  the  wound,  too,  was  unfavorable,  for  from  the  scantiness  of  soft  parts, 
and  from  their  being  held  asunder  by  the  surrounding  bony  structure,  it 
is  probable  that  no  lymph  was  thrown  out  around  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel; and  the  whole  resistance  to  the  heart's  action,  was  in  the  clot  in  the 
artery. — iVetf  Orleans  Med.  and  Sur<^.  Journal. 
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THE    LATE    EPIDEMIC     OF    PUERPEIIAL     METRITIS    IN    THE     PARI8 

HOSPITALS. 

The  Gazette  Medicale  of  August  contains  an  interesting  account,  by 
IVIM.  Bidault  and  Arnoult,  internes,  of  a  very  fatal  e|)idemic  of  puerpe- 
ral fever,  which  reigned  in  the  Paris  hospitals  in  1843  and  1844.  The 
opportunities  for  observation,  of  these  gentlemen,  extended  over  three 
hospitals,  those  of  St.  Louis,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu  An- 
nexe, in  each  of  which  there  is  a  small  ward  devoted  to  midwifery. 
Epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  have  been  common  of  late  years  in  Paris, 
in  the  midwifery  establishments,  especially  at  the  Maternite,  the  large 
obstetric  hospital,  at  which  it  reigned  with  great  violence  at  the  time  it 
was  observed  by  MW.  Bidault  and  Arnoult.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
epidemic  reigned  in  January,  February  and  March,  1843.  There  were 
11  deaths  in  45  deliveries,  in  the  three  months,  whereas  there  had  not 
been  one  death  in  the  140  deliveries  which  had  occurred  during  the  pre- 
vious nine  months  of  the  preceding  year  ;  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Annexe, 
out  of  G7  women  delivered,  16  were  attacked,  and  14  died.  The  epi- 
demic occurred  in  the  months  of  Noveml)er  and  Decnuber  of  the  same 
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year  (1843),  The  patients  had  been  drafted  from  the  rvlaternite,  on  ac- 
count of  the  existence  in  that  Hospital  of  a  very  fatal  epidemic.  Tlie 
St.  Louis  epidemic  took  place  in  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  1844.  Some  isolated  cases  had  occurred  in  the  year,  but  it 
was  only  durin^r  the  period  mentioned,  that  the  fever  assumed  the  epi- 
demic form.     Out  of  44  deliveries  there  were  9  deaths. 

Generallv  speakinii;,  the  morbid  symptoms  manifested  themselves  at 
the  period  of  the  milk  fever,  from  the  second  to  the  third  day.  In  one 
case,  they  appeared  a  few  hours  only  after  delivery  ;  in  some  few,  only 
four  or  five  days  after.  Nearly  always,  the  attack  commenced  by  rigors, 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  followed  by  febrile  reaction.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  rigors  were  absent,  I'ebrile  heat  of  the  skin,  frequency  of 
pulse,  restlessness  and  abdominal  pain,  opening  the  scene.  The  pulse 
always  became  very  frequent,  its  pulsations  rising  to  110  or  120,  and  its 
strength  depending  on  the  freedom  of  the  general  reaction  after  the  rig- 
ors. At  the  same  time,  there  was  cephalalgia,  redness,  and  injection  of 
the  face,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  anorexia,  frequent  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, a  loaded  state  of  the  tongue,  which  rapidly  became  dry,  bilious  vom- 
iting, diarrhoea,  or  constipation.  At  Saint  Louis,  obstinate  constipation 
was  present  in  every  case,  and  no  intestinal  lesions  were  found  after 
death.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  diarrhoea  was,  on  the  contrary,  equally  uni- 
versal, and  the  follicles  of  Brunner  were  constantly  found  hypertrophied. 
There  was  generally  abdominal  pain  from  the  commencement ;  some- 
times the  pain  was  slight,  sometimes  very  severe.  The  uterus  remained 
voluminous,  and  there  \va>  more  or  less  abdominal  tympanitis,  especially 
when  the  affection  assumed  at  an  early  period  the  typhoid  character.  The 
lochial  discharge  was  nearly  always  diminished,  but  seldom  entirely  sus- 
pended. The  breasts  became  flaccid  if  the  milk  had  previously  apptiar- 
ed  ;  if  not,  it  was  not  secreted.  The  urinary  secretion  was  diminished, 
and  the  excretion  was  sometimes  difficult.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
bladder  had  to  be  emptied  occasionally  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

Tlie  second  period  of  the  disease  was  characterized  by  symptoms  of 
still  greater  gravity.  All  reaction  ceased.  The  face  becan^ie  deeply  al- 
tered, the  eyes  were  sunk  in  the  orbils,  and  surrounded  by  a  black  circle, 
the  lips  livid,  the  nostrils  dry,  and  filled  with  particles  of  dust.  Extreme 
prostration  of  strength  accompan-ed  these  symptoms,  along  with  great 
anxiety  of  countenance.  The  abdominal  pains  disappeared,  the  tym- 
panitis, at  the  same  time,  increasing  considerably.  The  respiration  was 
difficult  and  laborious,  as  many  a^;  45  or  50  inspirations  being  made  in  a 
minute;  pulse  140  or  150,  sma'l,  irregular,  depressible  ;  alvine  evacua- 
tions involuntary  ;  fluids  rejected  by  ingurgitation  ;  tongue  dry,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  fur ;  breath  foetid  ;  extremities  cyanosed.  Death  gene- 
rally followed  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  attack,  the  patients  retain- 
ing their  intellectual  facidties  to  the  last. 

In  some  few  cases,  there  was  an  apparent  remission,  which,  however, 
lasted,  generally  speaking,  for  a  short  time  only.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
iionrs,  the  disease  resumed  its  fatal  progression.  With  the  small  num- 
ber of  patients  who   recovered,  the  symptoms  continued  gradualf    to  im- 
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prove.  The  ixspiration  l)ecaine  easier,  the  pulse  fuller  and  slower,  the 
thirst  l(>s^  intense,  &;c.  Th'j  convalescence  was  tedious,  and  necessitated 
several  months'  i-esidence  in  the  hospital.  In  some  patients  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Ann:;s.i^,,  and  with  all  at  Saint  Louis,  there  was  an  intense  bronchial 
catani). 

Tile  hody  of  the  uterus  was  always  found  more  voluminous  than  it 
ouirht  naturally  to  have  been  at  the  period  of  death.  Its  cavity  contain- 
ed ;rrey,  sanious,  foetid,  false  membranes  ;  on  washinir  them  away,  the 
surface  which  they  covered  was,  however,  found  white  and  apparently 
h(Mkhy.  The  implantation  of  the  placenta  was  marked  by  small  co- 
ai,aila.  The  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  firm  and  healthy.  There  was  none 
ot  the  gangrene  or  putrescence  ( putrescentia  uteri)  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  German  writers.  There  were  not,  either,  any  abscesses. 
The  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  was  often  inflamed,  and  covered  with 
false  memljranes.  No  uterine  veins  were  ever  found  diseased,  but  the 
uterine  lyn)phatics  were  inflamed  and  filled  with  pus,  in  a  great  pro- 
|)ortion  of  the  cases.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu  Annexe,  the  inflammatior,  ciid 
not  extend  beyond  the  lymphatics  of  the  uterus.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
some  cases,  and  at  Saint  Louis  in  all,  a  great  number  of  inflamed  lym- 
phatics, filled  with  pus,  were  found  in  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovaiies.  These  inflamed  lymphatics  terminated  in  the  pel- 
vic ganglions,  which  were  sometimes  themselves  softened  and  filled  with 
pus  ;  the  efferent  vessels,  however,  were  never  found  diseased.  The  late- 
ral ligaments  were  covered  with  false  membranes  ;  the  ovaries,  also,  were 
enlarged,  and  infiltrated  with  pus  ;  the  Graafian  vesicles  on  being  incised 
were  often  found  filled  with  pus.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Annexe,  where  the  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammation  were 
more  marked  from  the  onset  than  at  Saint  Louis,  the  peritoneum  was 
also  found  more  extensively  inflamed.  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  })urulent  serosity,  in  which  floated  detached 
false  membi'anes,  and  the  intestinal  folds  and  lateral  ligaments  were  unit- 
ed by  false  membranes.  In  some  cases,  there  was  a  sub-serous  injection 
on  the  intestinal  folds.  At  Saint  Louis,  where  the  typhoid  symptoms 
predominated,  the  peritoneum  merely  contained  a  white  lactescent  effu- 
sion, without  false  membranes,  or  adhesion  of  the  intestines.  The  peri- 
toneum was  pale,  without  any  inflammatory  injection.  In  these  cases, 
there  was  purulent  infiltration  of  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pelvis,  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lumbar  region.  The 
stomach  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  a  greenish  fluid,  but  present- 
ed neither  inflammation  nor  sofuniing.  The  follicles  of  Brunner,  to  the 
alteration  of  which,  in  puer[)eral  fever,  much  attention  has  been  paid 
of  late,  were  only  found  diseased  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  They  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  papular  or  pustular  eruption,  with  a  white  apex. 
Whenever  they  were  met  with,  diarrhoea  had  existed.  At  Saint  Louis, 
where  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  always  appeared  healthy,  there 
was  no  diarrhcea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obstinate  constipation.  The  liver 
was  never  diseased.  The  spleen  was  sometinios  larger  and  softer  than 
usual,  but  not  otherwise   affected.     The    parenchyma   of  the   lun^s   \sas 
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generally  healthy  ;  hypostatic  engorgement  was  sometimes  met  with,  and 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  that  of  typhus  fever.  There  were  no  partial 
pneumoniae  or  metastatic  abscesses.  At  Saint  Louis,  the  small  bronchi 
were  obstructed  by  mucus  in  some  cases.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu  Annexe, 
pleuritic  effusions,  single  or  double,  were  common.  No  lesions  were  met 
with  in  the  heart  or  pericardium.  In  a  few  instances  in  which  delirium 
had  been  present,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  slightly  inject- 
ed, as  also  the  surface  of  some  few  cerebral  convolutions  ;  otherwise, 
there  were  no  lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  epidemics  manifested  themselves,  as  is  usually  the  case,  without 
any  appreciable  cause,  [t  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  they  all 
occurred  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  It  would  appear,  that  it  is 
generally  during  the  cold  season  that  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  mani- 
fest themselves  in  Paris.  The  fever  cannot  have  been  occasioned  by 
unusual  crowding  of  the  patients,  as,  at  Saint  Louis,  the  number  delivered 
was  smaller  than  usual,  and  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  not  greater.  A  circum- 
stance worth  noticing  is,  that  of  sixty-seven  women  delivered  in  the  spe- 
cial midwifery  ward  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Annexe,  fourteen  died  ;  whereas, 
out  of  twenty-one  women  dispersed  in  the  medical  wards,  and  therein 
delivered,  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  only  one  died.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned,  that  the  sixty-seven  females  alluded  to  had  been 
drafted  from  the  INIaternite,  where  puerperal  lever  existed,  and  where 
they  had  resided  for  some  time.  They  may  therefore  have  brought  with 
them  a  kind  of  predisposition.  Various  circumstances  occurred  during 
the  epidemic  which  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  contagion.  Thus,  at 
Saint  Louis,  for  some  time,  all  the  women  placed  in  two  small  rooms 
were  attacked.  A  woman  operated  on  for  uterine  polypus,  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  midwifery  rooms,  was  seized  two  days  after  the  operation 
with  tiie  same  symptoms  as  the  other  women,  and  died.  On  examina- 
tion, the  only  lesion  found  was  the  lactescent  etfusion  into  the  peritoneum. 
The  uterus,  as  also  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  were  perfectly  healthy. 
Ancient  authors — Van  Swieten,  for  instance — consider  non-lactation  as  a 
predi'^posing  cause.  Most  of  the  women  attacked  during  t4iese  epide- 
mics were  not  suckling. 

The  principal  means  of  treatment  resorted  to,  were  bleeding,  general 
and  local,  mercury  administered  internally  and  externally,  the  essential 
oil  of  turpentine,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  tincture  of  aconitum.  Genera! 
bleeding,  which  was  tried  when  the  re-action  was  energetic,  the  pulse 
full  and  resisting,  was  not  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The  pulse 
soon  fell,  and  extreme  prostration  followed.  Local  bleeding,  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  always  gave  relief,  but  the  ame- 
lioration was  only  momentary,  the  pains  soon  returning.  Galomel  was 
administered  internally,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  being  given  in  six  doses 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  nearly  always  acted  on  the  bowels,  but  did 
not  occasion  salivation.  As,  however,  it  was  seldom  possible  to  continue 
its  use  more  than  two  or  three  days,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  the 
disease,  this  is  not  surprising.  At  the  same  time,  mercurial  ointment  was 
''  rubbed  into  the  thigh  in  some  cases.     In  two  instances,  two  pounds  were 
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rubbed  in  within  the  twenty-four  hours  without  preventinfij  a  fatal  tcimi- 
uation.  Turpentine  was  given  to  three  patients  without  success.  Ipe- 
cacuanha, which  was  administered,  apparently  with  great  success,  by 
Douchet  in  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  at  the  HotelDieu  at  the  end 
ot  the  last  century,  was  also  resorted  to  in  the  first  stase.  it  appeared, 
in  some  few  cases,  to  produce  slight  amelioration  for  a  lew  hours,  but  the 
disease  soon  resumed  its  former  intensity.  In  the  only  two  cases  that 
were  saved  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Annexe,  the  treatment  consisted,  at  the 
onset,  in  antiphlogistic  measures,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  use  of  mercury, 
internally  and  externally,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  aco- 
nitum  ;  at  first  one  drachm,  and  afterwards  two,  in  a  four-ounce  mixture 
during  the  twenty-four  hours. 


SLOUGHING    AND   CANCER   OF   THE    WOMB. 

By  E.  L.  Dudley,  M.D.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Sloughing  of  the  Womb  after  Parturition.— Duv'mg  the  winter  of  1837, 
a  physician  brought  his  wnfe  from  Alabama,  to  consult  Professor  Dudley 
upon  the  propriety  of  an  operation  which  he  wished  to  have  performed 
upon  her.  The  vagina  was  completely  closed.  The  history  of  ilif  de- 
lect was  as  follows.  Some  years  previously  she  had  given  binli  to  a  child, 
and  in  the  progress  of  parturition  great  violence  had  been  done  the  internal 
organs  and  vagina.  So  great  was  the  injury  that  sloughing  ensued,  and 
the  busband  stated  that  he  rer-ognized,  iii  the  slough,  a  portion  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  consetjuence  was  the  entire  occlusion 
of  the  vagina,  by  adhesion  of  its  opposing  walls.  Some  years  had  pass- 
ed since  this  catastrophe,  and  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  menstrual 
secretion.  This  fact  convinced  Professor  Dudley,  together  with  the  re- 
presentations of  the  husband  of  the  patient,  that  the  uterus  was  destroyed, 
and  such  being  tlie  case,  he  declined  subjecting  the  lady  .to  the  pain  of 
an  operation,  without  any  prospect  of  beneficial  results.  If  the  uterus 
had  not  been  destroyed,  the  accumulation  of  the  inrnstrual  fluid  would 
have  distended  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  present  ap- 
pearances of  ))regnancy.  The  vaginal  adhesions  would  have  yielded  to 
the  pressure,  until  becoming  thin  enough  to  admit  of  division,  she  might 
have  been  relieved. 

Cancer  of  the  Womb. — As  a  general  remark,  the  local  pains  are  of 
the  most  excruciating  character,  in  this  diseasi*.  Frequent  and  danger- 
ous hemorrhage  occurs,  and  in  the  inteival,  the  burning,  bearing-down 
sensation  is  almost  insuppoitable.  Professor  Dudley  treated  a  case  which 
offered  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  cancer  uteri. 
This  patient  did  not  complain,  at  any  time,  of  the  womb.  The  interrup- 
tion of  her  menses  and  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  were  supposed  to  result 
from  the  disease  in  the  chest,  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  sinking.  She 
had  pain  in  the  side,  diarrhoea,  and  hectic  fever,  and  for  weeks  prior  to 
her  death  expectorated  large  quantities  of  pus.  A  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion, however,  proved  the  lungs  to  be  perfectly  healthy.     The  womb  was 
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completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  which  served 
as  a  medium  of  union  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  between 
which  (here  was  an  ulcerated  opening  of  considerable  extent. 

Andral  mentions  cases,  and  they  have  been  observed  by  other  patholo- 
gists, in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  appear- 
ed perfectly  healthy,  when  during  life  the  symptoms  had  been  those  of 
phthisis  or  cnronic  pulmonary  catarrh.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  speaks  of  the 
dyspeptic  phthisis.  The  singularity  of  the  above  case  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  should  have  become  the  exclusive  seat  of  complaint, 
while  the  cancerous  disease  had  committed  such  fearful  depredations  upon 
the  pelvic  viscera,  and  in  sue:  an  insidious  manner  as  to  have  escaped 
observation.  The  case  hereafter  recorded,  represents  the  usual  symp- 
toms and  progress  of  these  diseases  of  the  womb. 

Cancer  of  the  Womh. — A  black  woman,  get.  35,  belonging  to  General 
D.,  of  this  vicinity,  never  recovered  her  health  after  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  in  the  spring  of  184  l.  She  had  occasional  and  irregular  discharges 
from  the  uterus  for  some  months,  and  I  was  finally  requested  to  visit  her 
in  the  fall.  The  discharges  about  this  time  became  frequent — alternately 
sanguineous  and  leucorrhoeal.  She  suffered  intensely  with  the  return  ot 
every  menstrual  period,  and  at  this  time  the  hemorrhage  generally  recur- 
red. She  was  unable,  on  account  of  the  continual  burning  pain  in  the 
post  pubic  region,  the  progressive  emaciation  of  her  person,  and  the  leu- 
corrhcsal  discharge,  which  became  constant  during  the  winter,  to  engage 
in  any  of  the  duties  of  the  family.  She  passed  the  summer  of  1842  in 
unmitigated  torture.  The  discharge  from  the  womb  v^'as  disgustingly  of- 
fensive, and  during  tiie  month  of  August,  when  she  evacuated  her  bowels, 
the  faeces  passed  per  vaginam  as  freely  as  from  their  natural  exit.  About 
the  middle  of  October  she  was  released  from  her  sufferings,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  post-moriem  examination.  The  uterus,  rectum  and 
bladder  were  firmly  united  together,  constituting  a  mass  of  indurated 
nwtter  as  large  as  a  half  peck  measure.  Os  tincae  and  the  neck  of  the 
womb  were  destroyed — the  anterior  face  of  the  rectum,  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder,  were  extensively  invaded  by  ulcerative  absorption, 
and  these  viscera  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  womb.  The 
coats  of  tie  bladder  and  intestine  were  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  body  and  fundus  of  the  womb  converted  into  a  shapeless  mass  of 
disease. —  Western  Lancet. 


LETTER   ON   HOMOEOPATHY. 

From  an  old  Physician  here,  to  a  young  Physician  there,  in  reply   to  a 
communication  from  the  latter  rccoinmcndlng  Homceopathv. 

[Commiinicateii  for  the  Boston  Wedii^al  and  Suiijical  JouinRl  ] 

Dear  Sir, — You  was  right  in  supposing  "  it  possible,"  and  you  might 
have  added  more  than  probable,  that  a  letter  from  you,  both  now  and  at 
all  times,  would  be  very  acceptable.     To  be  kindly  remembered  by  old 
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friends  and  acquaintances  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable — a  visit,  a  letter,  or 
cordial  recognition,  from  those  I  hav^e  known  at  different  and  distant  pe- 
riods of  a  j)retty  long  life,  is  one  of  the  oreatest  pleasures  I  enjoy,  in  my 
old  age  anci  comparative  retirement. 

Waiving  the  compliments,  and  coming  to  the  leading  subject  of  your 
letter — horruxopathy — I  might  well  excuse  myself  fiom  all  discussion  of 
its  merits,  by  saying  that  1  was  too  old  to  learn,  and,  in  my  85th  year, 
too  old  to  unlearn  what  little  I  have  heretofore  learned — but  finding  that 
it  is  a  subject  which  has  captivated  you,  with  many  others,  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  excuse,  but  freely  give  you  the  crude  notions  which 
have  occurred  to  my  mind,  although  I  foresee  they  will  difl'er  widely 
from  your  own — but  one  had  sometimes  rather  be  contradicted  than  neg- 
lected. When  this  system  was  first  announced,  with  the  strange  assump- 
tions that  most  diseases  proceeded  from  the  itch,  and  that  all  diseases 
were  to  be  cured  by  medicines  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in 
the  healthy  body — that  similia  similibus  rnrnntur  was  the  rule,  or,  in 
plain  English,  that  ''  the  hair  of  the  same  dog  would  cure  the  bite  " 
-—and  furthermore,  and  moreover,  that  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  any 
ordinary  medicine,  divided  and  subdivided,  by  some  hocus  pocus  mani- 
pulation or  agitation,  would  produce  greater  effect  on  the  constitution 
than  a  large  or  full  dose  of  the  same — I  confess  I  was  so  struck  with 
these  and  other  absurdities  and  contradictions,  that  I  said  to  myself,  "this 
is  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  " — and  accordingly  set  it  down  at  once 
to  the  account  of  Mesmerism,  transcendentalism,  and  other  Germanisms, 
of  which  that  dreamy  country  has  been  so  prolific  of  late  years. 

i  have  read  very  little  on  the  subject,  but  1  have  seen  and  beard 
enougli  to  convince  me  that  it  is  chiefly  humbug — sublimated  quackery — 
having  this  advantage  over  vulgar  quackery,  that,  to  use  a  nautical 
phrase,  "  it  comes  in  by  the  cabin  windows  and  not  by  the  hawser 
hole  ;"  it  takes  with  the  better  informed,  more  refined  and  fashionable 
pvtrt  of  the  community,  rather  than  with  the  poor  and  illiterate — for 
which  several  reasons  may  be  assigned.  It  comes  recommended  to  them, 
like  its  predecessor,  the  moon  story,  in  the  imposing  garb  of  science,  and, 
learned  as  they  are  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  law  and  general  litera- 
ture, they  wisely  consider  themselves  most  competent  judges  in  the  case; 
not  aware  of  the  peculiar  and  intrinsic  difficulties  of  a  subject  so  foreign 
to  their  ordinary  studies  and  pursuits.  Homoeopathy,  as  it  is  called, 
makes  bold  pretensions  to  superiority  over  the  art,  as  commonly  prac- 
tised by  the  regular  physician,  which  with  the  latter  is  notoriously  and 
confessedly  imperfetU,  inasmuch  as  men,  women  and  children  do  die  daily 
of  various  diseases,  notwithstanding  the  best  exertions  of  the  best  old- 
fa=;liioncd  doctors.  It  is  a  novelty,  and  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws 
—  i'kI  who  can  blame  them?  they  wish  to  live,  and  think  they  have 
mi\:[\  to  \\v^'  for.  Tli'Mi  it  is  such  an  elegant  mode  of  practice,  and  taxes 
l!ie  delicate  j)alate  and  stomach  of  the  patient  so  lightly,  and  its  pearls, 
if  not  dear-i)ought  nor  ftr-fetched,  are  so  fit  for  ladies.  Moreover,  to 
keep  up  the  delusion,  it  can  under  these  new  colors  fight  disease  with 
what;.'ver  weapon  it  chooses — upon   an   emergency,  steal   an   arrow  from 
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the  qwver  o(  allojjathy.  without  I'l-ar  of  detection — and  the  knowing  ones 
(for  such  there  doubtless  are)  will  not  willingly  let  a  patient  die,  when 
tiieir  better  knowledge  teaches  iheni  that  a  resort  to  allopathic  medicine 
will  save  him  ;  but  the  doctor  and  his  remedies  still  wear  the  homoeopa- 
thic flag — and  were  the  artifice  know  n  to  both,  such  is  human  nature,  the 
true  interest  of  one  party  and  the  false  pride  of  the  other  would  keep  the 
secret — 

And  make  the  pleasure  quite  as  great, 
Of  being  che;ited,  as  to  cueat. 

To  all  which  may  be  added — we  live  in  an  age  of  such  new  discoveries 
and  inventions,  that  nothing  new  seems  incredible.  Steatn  has  outrun  the 
horse  and  beat  the  wind,  and  electro-magnetism  has  beat  the  beater. 
Machinery  of  various  kinds  has  almost  superseded  the  labor  of  man. 
And  why  may  not  the  medical  art  be  so  im])roved  and  perfected  as  to 
annihilate  disease,  and  prolong  human  life  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvians, 
as  the  illustrious  Bacon  has  predicted — and  why  may  not  homoeopathy 
be  the  one  thing  needful  to  fulfil  the  prediction — ay,  why  not  ? 

Early  in  this  business,  I  was  asked  by  a  learned  convert,  what  I  thought 
of  it.  I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  it  depended  upon  the  solution  of 
a  problem — whether  too  much  medicine  was  not  worse  than  none  at  all  ; 
for  it  is  a  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  1  have  been  long  convinced,  that  in 
ordinary  practice,  physicians  give  too  much  and  too  many  medicines, 
without  due  regard  to  their  real  efficacy,  their  affinities  or  compatibilities 
— either  from  an  over-estimate  of  their  virtues,  or  over-complaisance  to 
the  longings  of  their  patients — for  it  is  an  old  observation  that  the  peo- 
ple love  remedies  (phhs  amat  remedia)  for  their  real  or  imaginary  ail- 
ments— whilst  probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  might  more  safely  be 
trusted  to  regimen  and  the  conservative  and  restorative  powers  with 
which  God  has  blessed  this  last  work  of  his  hands.  It  is  these  imagi- 
nary, nervous  or  chronic  complaints,  which  afford  the  most  promising 
field  for  homoeopathy.  Here  infinitesimal  doses,  aided  by  strict  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen,  will  do  wonderful  things  in  a  few  weeks,  which  are 
generally  allotted,  I  am  told,  for  any  sensible  effects  to  be  perceived  from 
the  new  remedies.  In  the  mean  time  abstinence,  and  faith  without  works, 
have  wrouirht  the  cure. 

I  like,  however,  this  minute  attention  to  diet — it  is  a  ihinc  too  much 
neglected  in  the  ordinary  practice.  I  give  homoeopathy  credit  for  this, 
and  for  the  more  fretjuent  use,  perhaps,  of  some  neglected  narcotics,  and 
their  professed  simplicity  in  the  use  of  remedies,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  improvements.  Indeed  the  wildest  medical  doctrine  ever  promulgated, 
from  Paracelsus  to  Hahnemann,  has  led  to  some  useful  results — the  intro- 
duction of  some  new  remedy,  or  some  modification  of  an  old  one.  A 
new  sect  in  physic,  as  in  religion,  must  do  something  by  the  common,  or 
gain  few  proselytes. 

You  say,  and  I  doubt  not  your  sincerity,  that  you  have  studied  the 
subject  with  attention,  "  minute  examination,  and  careful  experiment,'^ 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy  is 
true.     But   have  you  considerately  asked  yourself  the  question  what  is 
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truth,  znA  what  is  reliable  experience,  when  applied  to  this  subject  ? 
J\o\v  1  lear  absolute  truth  is  unattainable  in  medical  science,  and  reliable 
experience  too  seldom  attained.  The  fallacy  of  experience  is  a  com- 
plaint as  old  as  Hippocrates — he  expresses  it  in  his  first  aphorism,  "  Life 
is  short,  art  long,  op))orlunity  fleeting,  experience  fallacious^'  If  we 
should  believe  all  that  sensible,  well-disposed  persons  tell  us  of  their  ex- 
perience, we  should  believe  contradictions  without  number.  Dealers  in 
medicine  have  been  too  hasty  in  drawing;  conclusions — post  hoc  ergo  prop- 
ter hoc  has  been  an  abundant  source  of  fallacy  in  all  ages.  Men  seem  to 
forget  the  old  adage,  that  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer — or  that 
the  favorable  termination  of  a  hundred  cases  of  disease  does  not  defi- 
nitively settle  the  question,  between  the  strength  of  the  remedy  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  or  self-limited  nature  of  his  disease.  Expe- 
rience must  be  scrutinized  and  cross-questioned  a  tiiousand  ways  before 
she  can  be  considered  an  indubitable  witness  in  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick. 

What  you  say  of  the  "immutable  laws"  of  homoeopathy,  as  form- 
ing a  code  uniformly  ap))licable  to  every  case  of  disease,  in  every  clime 
— like  an  interest  table,  or  book  of  logarithms,  to  be  referred  to  as  an  in- 
fallible guide — affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  proof  which  could  be 
ottered  of  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions.  One  could  as  soon  believe  a 
portrait  painter,  who  sitting  here  in  his  studio,  should  pretend  he  could 
take  the  exact  likeness  of  every  man  or  woman  in  Europe  or  America 
without  seeing  them.  The  general  outlines,  the  prominent  features,  of 
the  human  countenance,  we  know  he  can  draw  ;  but  the  nice  shades  of 
difference,  the  particular  expression  by  which  every  face  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  face,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art — each  case  re- 
quires one  or  more  deliberate  sittings,  and  a  practised  eye. 

No,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  honestly  confess,  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  imperfect,  and  from  necessity  will  always  be  so,  till  man  and  his 
nature  are  changed.  Absolute  truth  and  certainty  in  it,  are  unattaina- 
ble ;  some  near  approach  to  truth,  a  high  degree  of  probability,  is  all 
we  can  hope  for.  But  by  study,  observation,  and  ivcll-digested  expe- 
rience, we  may  attain  that,  which  will  always  render  the  u'ledical  art,  in 
discreet  hands,  honorable  to  its  professors  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 
It  is  thus,  that  with  different  degrees  of  probability,  far  short  of  demon- 
stration, some  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  life  are  conducted.  It 
is  thus,  with  some  science,  and  much  more  experience,  the  seaman  and 
the  farmer  pursue  their  several  avocations,  and  for  the  most  part  success- 
fully— yet  neither  can  calculate  with  absolute  certainty,  on  a  safe  voyage 
or  an  average  crop. 

I  might  say  more  did  time  and  space  allow.  You  will  think,  perhaps, 
I  have  already  said  enough — not  too  much,  I  hope.  We  can  agree  to 
disagree  in  theory,  whilst  in  practice  I  trust  we  shall  always  agree  in  all 
that  regards  friendly  feelings  or  mutual  good  oflices.  If  1  have  treated 
your  new  favorite  sometimes  with  levity,  it  was  when  I  found  it  injpossi- 
ble  to  be  grave  on  such  a  subject.  If  I  have  sometimes  spoken  with 
confidence,  remember  you  set  me  the  example. 
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After  all,  whether  this  7ieto  light  is  to  bedim  all  other  lights  and  be- 
come our  true  and  only  guide ;  or  to  prove  itself  an  ignis  fatuus  to  n)is- 
lead  the  unwary  ;  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  I  will  venture  to 
le'ave  to  time  and  experience  to  settle,  confiding  always  in  the  truth  of 
that  sententious  remark  of  a  wise  Roman,  "  Opinionmn  commenta  delet 
dies.  NaturcE  judicia  conjirmai " — or  to  the  same  effect,  that  of  his  near 
cotemporary,  the  Jewish  doctor,  "  If  this  thing  be  of  God  it  will  stand,  if 
otherwise  it  will  come  to  nought."  So  long  as  you  continue  to  practise 
homoeopathy,  with  a  clear  conscience  (and  1  am  sure  you  will  practise  it 
no  longer)  1  hope  you  may  find  \\.  profitable.  The  business  of  a  physi- 
cian has  •  double  aspect — not  Janus-Wke,  for  they  both  look  forward — 
one  a  trade  by  which  a  man  is  to  get  his  bread,  the  other  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, which  has  jbr  its  object  the  greatest  earthly  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  they  are  not  irreconcilable.  That  you  may  succeed  in  both,  is  the 
wish  and  })rayer  of  your  old  and  sincere  friend,  W. 

Sept.  4th,  1845. 


COLLECTIOiN    OF   MEDICAL    DEBTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — An  article  in  the  Journal  of  September  24,  "  On  cheating  doctors 
out  of  their  dues,"  contains  much  truth,  but  is  nevertheless  a  partial  view 
of  the  subject.  Medical  men  themselves,  as  a  body,  do  much  to  create 
and  encourage  the  evils  of  which  they  complain  so  loudly.  To  secure 
the  patronage  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public,  is  it  not  true  that  doc- 
tors, especially  young  doctors,  flatter  and  ffed  their  prejudices  and  suc- 
cumb to  their  meanness  and  parsimcmy,  and  thus  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  indiscretion  and  want  of  forecast?  Mankind  are  the  same  in 
all  places,  and  he  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  his  grocer's  and  butch- 
er's bills,  will  not  be  likely  to  think  of  his  doctor's — when  he  is  in  health. 
Community  may  be  divided  into  classes.  One,  who  do  not  mean  to 
pay  ;  another,  though  honest,  industrious  and  grateful,  are,  unfortu- 
nately, really  unable  to  pay  ;  a  third,  who  can  and  will  pay  on  com- 
pulsion ;  and  a  redeeming  class,  who  reconcile  a  physician  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  wlio  ])ay  promptly,  liberally  and  cheerfully. 

After  a  pretty  long  life  of  professional  labor,  with  ample  experience  of 
its  perplexities,  vexations  and  privations,  we  venture  to  propose  a  plan 
for  the  collection  of  "  dues,"  which  may  connnend  itself  to  imitation. 
A  doctor's  bill  should  be  presented  for  payment — either  by  cash  or  note 
— quarterly.  Those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  requirement.  With  the  honest,  industrious  poor,  such 
abatement  should  be  made,  on  settlement,  as  can  be  afforded,  and 
an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  suited  to  their  condition 
and  circumstances.  Those  who  refuse  to  pay  and  decline  to  give  a  note 
— marJc  them.  To  carry  out  the  plan,  provide  a  conmion  folio  alphabet 
for  a  diary  of  charges  made  alphabetically,  equivalent  to  day-book  and 
ledger,  for  the  quarter.     At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  if  the  "  doctor  "  have 
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curiosity  and  has  charged  hiiii^clf  with  his  cash  receipts,  by  footing  the 
diary  lie  will  get  the  amount  of  his  business  for  the  quarter.  Transfer 
the  unpaid  accounts  from  the  diai-y  to  a  hill-hook — a  pocket  ledger 
with  an  alphabet  attached — and  without  delay  present  and  settle  these 
bills  as  above  proposed,  thus — 

1845.  A 13 ,  Dr. 

Dolls.  Cents. 

Med.  Attendance,  from  Jan.  1  to  April  1.  —     — 

Cr.— Disc't,  ^         Cash,  ^         Note,  ^         to  bal.        —     — 
April 

Those  who  refuse  to  pay  or  to  give  a  note  must  be  told  (courteously), 
on  their  application  for  services  afterwards,  that  no  physician  can  atibrd 
to  render  his  services  gratuitously.  There  are  anomalous  cases  to  be 
provided  for.  For  instance,  a  stranger  calls  on  the  doctor  to  make  a 
journey,  requiring  him  to  be  absent  from  his  home,  family  and  business, 
at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  Before  making  an  engagement,  let 
the  doctor  inquire  who  is  to  ])ay  ?  The  doctor's  sympathy  will  be  often 
appealed  to,  and  his  benevolence  taxed.  He  will  be  told  that  the  patient 
is  very  sick  and  very  poor.  Then  let  his  sympathizing  relatives  and 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  well  to  do  in  the  world,  make  up  a  purse 
for  the  doctor.  If  the  pro|)osed  plan  startles  the  young  physician,  he 
may  know  that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  plan  ivories  ad- 
mirably. And  if  he  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  better  be 
d — d  than  noticed  not  at  all,"  and  if  he  can  "  screw  himself  to  the  sticking 
place,"  and  adopt  the  plan,  it  will  not  only  promote  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests, it  will  give  him  professional  caste;  and  when  it  is  seen  and  un- 
derstood that  he  dares  to  respect  himself  and  the  noble  profession  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself,  our  word  for  it,  he  will  command  the  re- 
spect, confidence  and  support  of  those  whose  patronage  is  worth  possessing. 

Senex. 


COPLAND  S    MEDICAL    DICTIONARY 

By  Stephen  W.  Williams,  M  D. 
[Coniiiiunicated  for  the  Boston  MeJical  and  Surgical  .Journal.) 

I  CANNOT  forbear  to  express  my  unbounded  satisfaction  in  the  reception 
and  perusal  of  a  volume  of  this  inestimable  work,  now  in  the  process  of 
publication  by  the  Harpers,  which  has  been  presented,  as  its  annual  volume, 
to  every  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  who  has  paid  his 
annual  assessments.  In  my  opinion  so  valuable  a  medical  work  has 
never  been  laid  before  the  American  medical  public.  And  it  is  rendered 
doubly  valuable  to  American  jihysicians  by  the  able  notes  of  the  indefati- 
gable and  untiring  editor  in  this  country,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  whose 
name  alone  is  a  guarantee  to  the  successful  sale  of  the  work.  So  long 
as  such  a  book  as  this  is  patronized  and  read  by  our  physicians,  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  science  of  medicine  deteriorating  in  our  country.     It  is 
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a  perfect  expose  of  the  pros;ress  and  state  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  to  the  present  moment,  or  an  encyclopaedia  of  everything  that 
is  known  upon  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  We  ought  to  hail  the  day 
of  the  iKibllcalion  of  such  a  work  in  our  country,  as  a  day  of  jubilee  for 
the  triumph  of  the  healing  art.  Let  empiricism  in  all  its  protean  forms 
assail  us  ;  let  hand-bills,  extolling  patent  quack  medicines,  which  are  the 
disgrace  of  our  country,  stare  us  in  the  face  at  the  corners  of  our  streets 
and  in  every  grog-shop,  so  long  as  we  have  such  works  as  Copland's 
Medical  Dictionary,  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  a  few 
other  works  of  a  similar  charactt-r  to  guide  us,  our  ship  w ill  still  continue 
to  ride  triumphant  in  the  harbor  of  public  opinion. 

Not  an  uninteresting  portion  of  this  valuable  work  is  the  bibliography 
or  reference  to  the  work  which  treats  upon  the  subjects  recorded  in  the 
Dictionary.  Not  a  work  escapes  the  notice  of  the  able  author  and  edi- 
tor, from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  to  the  present  moment. 
The  author  refers  to  foreign  works,  and  the  editor  to  American.  Both 
have  great  and  almost  unequalled  facilities — the  former,  in  having  access 
to  the  immense  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  boih  have  diligently  improved  the  advantages  to 
the  edification  and  instruction  of  their  readers.  Seven  years  ago  the 
Massachusetts  ^ledical  Society  re-published,  for  its  members,  .the  two 
first  volumes  of  this  invaluable  Dictionary.  It  was  a  dark  epoch  which 
compelled  her,  through  the  inability  of  the  author,  from  some  cause 
unknown  to  me,  to  suspend  for  a  while  the  publication  of  this  great  work. 
Now  that  he  has  again  resumed  his  labors,  we  trust  we  shall  possess 
all  the  light  which  these  pages  will  bestow  upon  us.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  work  will  steadily  progress,  without  further  interruption,  to 
its  closing  sheets.  Then,  while  every  other  branch  of  medical  literature 
and  science  as  rapidly  advances,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  the  world 
that  our  profession  is  more  enlightened  and  scientific  that  most  of  the 
other  professions.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  every  physician  in  our 
country  will  procure  a  copy  of  this  inestimable  work. 

Deerjield,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1845. 
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BOSTON,     OCTOBER      S,    1845. 


New  York  Mastodon. — A  correspondent  furiiislies  a  few  observations 
upon  the  character  of  the  great  skeleton  recently  exhumed  on  the  farm  of 
jNIr.  Nathaniel  Brewer,  of  Nevvburgh,  N.  Y.,  which,  by  way  of  designa- 
tion, is  called  the  New  York  mastodon.  The  bones  have  been  put  to- 
gether, and  the  fact  is  ascertained  that  the  phalanges  of  one  hind  foot,  only, 
are  missing.  Accompanying  the  letter  is  a  fragment  cut  from  a  paper 
published  near  the  locality  where  the  skeleton  was  found,  that  gives  some 
new  views  in  respect  to  the  appear:  nee  of  the  animal  when  living.     A  no- 
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tion  has  been  entertained  by  naturalists,  that  there  was  a  general  external 
similarity  to  tlie  elep'iant — the  spine  being  curved  to  form  an  arch  be- 
tween the  front  and  hind  limbs,  which  represented  abutments.  That  me- 
chanical structure  seems  to  be  positively  necessary  in  the  elephant  to  sus- 
tain the  prodigious  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  but  in  the  mastodon, 
it  is  declared  with  confidence,  by  the  writer  of  the  article  which  follows, 
that  the  spine  was  nearly  horizontal.  Comparative  anatomists,  however, 
will  soon  settle  that  question,  when  they  examine  the  Newburgh  bones  by 
the  side  of  those  from  New  Jersey,  now  on  exhibition  in  Boston. 

"  From  the  skeletons  heretofore  made  of  this  animal,  and  also  from  the 
drawincrs  of  them,  a  very  incorrect  idea  is  formed  of  its  shape  and  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  like  the  elephant.  But  it 
resembles  that  animal  only  in  having  a  trunk  and  tusks,  otherwise  the 
whole  form  is  different.  Unlike  the  elephant,  iis  back,  instead  of  arching 
upwards,  bends  a  little  downwards,  giving  to  it  rather  the  shape  of  the 
horse.  Its  head,  in  its  natural  position,  is  nearly  two  feet  higher  than  any 
other  point,  its  top  being  nearly  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground.  This  we 
can  readily  credit  when  we  reflect  that  the  tusks  would  project  nine  feet 
in  front,  and  would  have  been  utterly  unmanageable  if  the  head  had  not 
been  placed  high  up.  From  the  top  of  the  head  it  slopes  off  gradually 
to  just  behind  the  shoulder  blades,  and  thence  the  back  is  horizontal  to 
the  root  of  the  tail.  This  is  the  case  with  the  top  of  the  back  ;  the  under 
side  is  a  gradual  and  graceful  curve  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra; 
of  the  back,  where  the  direction  again  becomes  nearly  horizontal.  The 
entire  form  and  structure  of  the  animal  is  wholly  diflferent  from  the  ele- 
phant. It  has  a  short  tusk  or  tooth,  coming  downwards  from  the  front 
point  of  the  lower  jaw. 

"  Length  of  hind  legs,  6  feet  6  inches  ;  length  of  fore  legs,  C  feet  2 
inches;  height  of  fore  shoulder,  10  feet  9  inches;  height  of  rump,  8  feet 
G  inches;  length  (including  tusks),  28  feet  4  inches;  between  hind  legs, 
2  feet  8  inches;  between  fore  legs,  2  feet  2  inches;  length  of  hind  foot, 
I  foot  10  inches;  length  of  fore  foot,  1  foot  1 1  inches;  insertion  of  tusks, 
in  head,  2  feet  5  inches  ;   height  of  top  of  the  head,  12  feet  C  inches.'' 

Soli  fan/  J:iiprhonmcnt. — After  the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the 
Journal,  on  the  health  of  convicts  in  the  Alissachusctts  State  prison,  week 
before  last,  the  question  was  asked  us,  if  the  intention  was  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  that  very  distinguished  philanthropist.  Miss  Dix  ?  We  were 
not  a  little  amazed  that  any  one  should  suspect  an  allusion  to  any  indi- 
vidual was  made  in  that  paper,  when  the  sole  object  was  to  attack  what 
we  consider  a  false  principle.  We  never  saw  Miss  Dix,  to  our  knowledge, 
nor  have  we  read  one  of  her  reports;  but  from  all  that  has  been  repre- 
sented of  her  active  benevolence  and  excellence  of  heart,  no  one  respects 
her  more  than  ourselves,  and  we  regret  extremely  that  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested from  any  source  that  she  was  particularly  the  mark  to  which  the 
observations  pointed.  Indeed,  whether  she  is  an  advocate  or  not  for  soli- 
tary cells,  in  which  state  prisoners  are  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind,  is  of  little  consequence,  since  our  humble  eflTorts  are  solely  di- 
rected against  the  error  in  question.  All  our  readings,  including  the  re- 
ports of  medical  attendants  of  institutions  where  the  solitary  system  has 
been  adopted,  have  ct^nvinced  us  of  its  barbarity,  and  its  destructive  in- 
fluence on  the  body  and  mind. 
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Tliese  observations,  let  it  be  understood,  are  aimed  against  what  we 
consider  a  growing  disposition  to  revive  tiie  cruelties  of  a  demi-civilized 
age^  Man  was  made  for  society,  and  to  cut  him  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  ffreat  family  to  which  he  belongs,  so  that  all  social  relations  are 
wholly  destroyed,  is  an  infliction  of  no  ordinary  character.  Modern 
christian  legislation  has  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  criminal  to  the 
privileges  and  enjoyments  which  are  temporarily  withheld,  but  the  horri- 
ble incarceration  of  a  human  being  in  a  cell,  alone,  night  and  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  so  located  that  his  every  movement  is  seen  by  a  watch- 
man whom  he  cannot  see,  is  worse  than  death.  The  grave  presents  no 
aspect  so  terrible  to  a  rational  being.  Testimony  of  the  highest  order  has 
been  repeatedly  adduced  to  show  the  bad  effects  of  the  solitary  cell  disci- 
pline. Wherever  adopted,  the  very  keepers  themselves,  medical  observ- 
ers, and,  lastly,  the  great  public,  revolt  at  this  modern  deterioration  of  the 
science  of  legislation. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  theorize  on  the  beautiful  moral  effects  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  It  so  refines  the  feelings,  purifies  the  heart,  and  de- 
velops a  religious  sense  of  sin,  dependence  and  accountability,  that  the 
hardened  wretch  melts  with  contrition  in  the  tomb  in  which  he  is  permit- 
ted to  breathe  out  a  vegetable  existence!  God  forbid  that  such  humanity 
as  this  should  germinate  in  New  England.  Philosophy,  religion,  and  the 
dictates  of  sound  sense,  war  against  such  a  shocking  perversion  of  law, 
under  the  thin  drapery  of  the  best  good  of  the  prisoner  !  A  medical  jour- 
nal is  not  precisely  the  place  to  argue  a  grave  topic  like  this  ;  still,  we 
shall  never  flinch  from  vindicating  the  unalienable  rights  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  man,  to  inhale  the  air  and  enjoy  the  light  of 
day.  When  all  civil  rights  are  forfeited  by  perversion  of  conduct,  by  high 
crimes  against  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society,  a  penalty  must  be  in- 
flicted, but  common  humanity  requires  that  punishment  shall  be  temper- 
ed with  mercy. 


Inoculation  of  a  Cow. — Dr.  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Buskirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
inserted  in  a  heifer  variolous  matter  taken  from  a  subject  about  five  months 
previous,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  the  disease.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  pro- 
duced no  effect.  On  the  ninth  day  we  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Cook,  but 
he  had  not  seen  the  animal  for  the  last  two  days.  We  expect  to  have  the 
result  for  publication,  when  his  experiments  are  brought  to  a  close,  ^yhal 
is  the  reason  his  report  to  a  medical  society  in  1841,  on  the  question,  how 
far  kine  pock  affords  protection,  has  not  been  published  in  full  ?  Our 
own  mind  is  definitely  made  up  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  when  once  well 
vaccinated  with  pure  lymph,  the  protection  is  ever  after  complete.  Still, 
we  covet  the  opinions  of  others,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  our 
own,  since  the  governing  ;imbition  in  conducting  a  medical  journal,  should 
be  not  to  propagate  solely  our  own  views,  but  those  of  the  whole  profession. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Counsi  ilors'  Meeting. — At  11  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  President  in  the  Chair,  the  Council  was  called  to 
order.  Dr.  Dalton  declined  the  honor  of  delivering  the  anniversary  dis- 
course in  May,  1S46,  and  Dr.  John  O.  Green,  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  was 
thereupon  unanimously  elected  orator  for  iliat  occasion.     Some  matters  of 
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medical  police,  regarding  the  allecjed  violation  of  certain  by-laws,  were 
referred  to  coniiniitees.  A  cominitlee  was  also  raised  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council,  in  February,  in  relation  to  sending  delegates  to  a 
proposed  National  Medical  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  the 
month  of  May,  iS-iG.  There  was  a  tolerable  full  council,  considering 
how  freelv  it  rained  at  the  hour  of  assembling  ;  and  although  so  dark  that 
candles  were  intro<luced,  there  were  present  many  bright  lights  of  medi- 
cal science. 

IVn.-i  king  tun  University  of  Baltimore. — By  the  annual  circular,  it  ap- 
pears thtt  medical  lectures  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  this  month. 
A  new  department,  entitled  "  General  Pathology  and  Special  Pathology , 
Physical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disfases  of  the  Chest,"  has  been 
instituted,  to  which  Samuel  A.  Annan,  M.D.,  is  appointed.  Dr.  S.  K. 
Jeiiniiiiis,  on  account  of  infirmities  and  ill  health,  a  while  since  resigned 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  to  which 
John  Fonerden,  M.D.,  was  elevated.  Drs.  Monkur,  Foreman,  Baxley, 
Gibson  and  Wilson,  are  all  known  to  the  medical  community,  and  their 
professional  attainments  extensively  acknowledged. 


Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick  Room. — This  little  volume,  from  the 
press  of  Lea  &  Blanchard,  strikes  us  favorably.  The  name  of  Dr.  R.  E. 
Griffith,  the  American  editor,  is  another  favorable  indication  of  its  value. 
Through  Messrs.  Ticknor  &,  Co.  a  copy  has  just  been  received,  but  too 
late  for  an  extended  notice.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  object  of 
the  author.  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  of  London,  by  the  heads  of 
chapters,  which  are — furnishing  the  sick-room  ;  attendants;  administration 
of  medicines  ;  cold  affusions,  shower  bath,  douching,  fomentations,  &i.c.  ; 
rubefacients,  vesication,  issues,  setons,  bandaging,  &c.  ;  convalescence, 
diet  in  disease  and  convalescence;  and,  lastly,  mental  inHuences  upon  the 
body  in  disease,  and  religious  consolation  in  disease. 


Medical  Matters  in  Canada. — Delegates  chosen  to  represent  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  met  in  convention  on  the  20th  ult.  The  delegates  for  each  dis- 
trict having  produced  their  credentials,  Dr.  Valois,  of  Pointe  Clair,  then 
rose  and  re([uested  tlie  meeting  to  consider,  before  proceeding,  whether 
Montreal  should  have  the  advantage  of  more  votes  than  the  other  districts, 
seeing  that  when  other  medical  societies  existed,  such  societies  had  en- 
trusttKl  its  affairs  to  the  delegates  of  their  respective  districts.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  afier  various  inodes  of  conciliation  were  propos- 
ed without  effect,  the  (question  was  about  being  put,  as  to  whether  the  pre- 
sent Convention  was  one  of  delegates  of  societies,  or  one  of  the  different 
districts,  when  Dr.  Badgley  moved  to  resolve,  seconded  by  Dr.  Marsden  : 

"  That  an  Association  of  the  Licensed  Practitioners  of  the  United  Pro- 
vince of  Canada,  be  now  formed,  with  a  view  to  excite  and  encourage  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  all  the  departments  of  medical  science,  and 
thereby  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession — to  superintend,  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  members,  and  to  induce 
among  ihein  cordial  co-operation,  in  what  relates  to  their  common  calling, 
as  well  as  friendship  and  good  feeling  in  their  private  relations." 
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To  which  Dr.  Rousseau,  seconded  by  Dr.  Painchaud  (Dr.  Fortier  also 
offered  to  second  it)  moved  the  Ibllouincr  amendment  : — "  Dr.  Rou.ssean 
propose  en  amendeiuent,  (jue  les  deleffues  de  la  profession  medicale  des 
differentes  districts  de  la  Province,  ici  representes,  se  forment  immediate- 
ment  en  convention,  pour  deliberer  sur  les  interets  de  la  dite  profession." 

The  amendment  wa:s  carried  by  a  majority  of  one — the  Chairman  not 
votino-. — British  American  Bltdical  Journal. 


Medical  Miscellany. — There  were  197  sick  seamen  received  into  the 
Chelsea  IMarine  Hospital  the  last  quarter  :  16  discharged,  cured  or  re- 
lieved ;  1*2  died,  and  6'2  still  remain. — Dr.  Artemas  Brown,  of  Medway, 
Mass.,  while  with  a  patient  dangerously  injured  by  a  fall,  was  informed 
that  his  house  was  on  fire,  and  greatly  to  his  honor  and  that  of  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  is  an  exemplary  member,  refused  to  leave  the  distress- 
ed man,  although  all  his  property  was  destroyed,  till  he  had  done  for  him  all 
in  his  power. — The  fear  of  an  increase  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans, 
seems  to  have  subsided. — A  lady  in  New  Salem,  Mass.,  had  three  daugh- 
ters at  one  birth,  on  the  18th  ult.,  whose  average  weight  was  6  lbs.  9  oz. 
each. — The  New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum  is  to  be  460  feet  long  on  the 
front;  the  centre  building  60  feet  front,  by  84  deep — and  the  whole,  3 
stories  high. — Dr.  P.  PI.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  well  known  by  his  writings  on 
yellow  fever,  has  been  appointed  Physician  and  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  in  that  city. — Two  physicians  in  Buffalo  have  been 
prosecuted  for  employing  people  to  exhume  bodies. — A  professor  in  Flor- 
ence imagines  that  calculi  in  the  bladder  may  be  dissolved  by  electro- 
chemical process. — Typhus  fever  is  extensively  prevalent  at  Leonardstown, 
Md. — A  woman  died  at  Wabash  Bottom,  Aug.  31st,  14  hours  after  being 
bitten  on  the  lip  by  a  spider. — Dr.  Boughton,  called  Big  Thunder  in  the 
anti-rent  rebellion  in  New  York  State,  has  been  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  State  Prison  for  life. 


NumliLT  of  ileaths  in  Boston,  lor  the  wi  t-k  entliii-!  Oct.  4,43.— M.ales,  19  ;  Females,  24.  Stillhoni,  10. 

Of  coiisumpiion,  6— (iysenlery,  1 — Accidental,  !— sudden,  3 — brnin  lever,  1  — hoojiing  cough,  2 — 
measles,  1  —  inflammaiion  of  the  throat,  1 -old  age,  3 — typhus  fever,  5 — iiilantile,2 — disease  of  the 
bowels,  2— jaundice,  1— croup,  2 — canker,  3 — chr)lerH  iJilaniutii,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — scarlet 
fever,  1— inHaiuraalion  of  the  bdwels,  1 — rheumatic  fever,  1— cholera  morbus,  1 — debililv,  1— drown- 
ed, 1. 

Under  5  years,  17 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  60  years,  14 — over  60  years,  7. 
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The  month  has  been  pleasant,  mild,  and  rather  dry  ;  aUhouirh  sufTicient  rain  has  fallen  to  revive 
vegetation,  not  enoujili  to  raise  ttie  sjirinys — mure  well.--  have  been  dry  tlian  usual.  Corn  and  fruits 
have  ripened  favorably.  On  the  inorniiifr  of  the  1  Ith  there  was  a  white  frost,  and  also  on  the  mmiiing 
of  the  I2ih.  The  range  of  Thermometer  has  bec-n  from  34  to  62— Barometer,  from  28.92  to  29.72. 
Rain,  2.57  incites. 
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[nsaniti/  in  Canada. — According  to  the  census  retiiins,  the  number  of 
the  insane  and  idiotic  in  Canada  is  greater  in  [troportion  to  the  popuhi- 
tion  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  popuhition  of  the  United  States  is  17,009,453,  and  the  num- 
ber of  insane  and  idiotic  is  17,457  or  1  to  97  7.  The  population  of  Unit- 
ed Canada  is  1,199,604;  the  number  of  insr.n-  :nd  idiotic  is  2,376,  or  1 
to  5U4. 

We  subjoin  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  insane  and  idiotic 
in  Canada,  taken  from  the  census. 

Lower  Canada,  population,  693,549.  Idiots,  males,  478;  females, 
472;  total,  950.    Lunatics,  males,  156;  femnies,  152;  total,  308. 

Upper  Canada,  i>opulation,  506,055.  Idiots,  males,  221 ;  females,  178  ; 
total.  399.      Lunatics,  males,  241 ;  females,  478;  total,  719. 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  May  No  of  that  excellent  Journal,  "The 
British  and  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  the  Physical  Sciences.'" 
"We  notice  that  the  nundjer  of  the  idiotic  in  L'lwer  Canada  is  three  times 
greater  than  the  insane,  while  in  Upper  Canada  the  number  of  insane  far 
e.xceeds  the  idiotic.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  By  the  different  origin 
of  the  population  ?  The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  nearly  all  of 
French  origin— those  of  Upper  Canada,  British. 

The  insane  of  Canada  are  at  present  very  poorly  provided  for.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Montreal  Medical  Gazette,  there  does  not  exist  a  single 
lunatic  asylum  in  Canada;  the  receptacles  I'or  them  do  not  deserve  the 
title  of  asylums. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  one  is  now  building  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  at  Toronto. 

Nova  Scotia  is  also  destitute  of  an  asylun-  for  the  insane,  but  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  have  recently  visited  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  asylums  preparatory  to  building  one  at  Halifax. — Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Insanity. 


Medical  Schools  in  London. — (Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lawson,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.) — Medical  schools  in  London  are  numerous,  one  being  at- 
tached to  each  of  the  principal  hospitals.  The  most  popular  of  these  are, 
Guy's,  University  College,  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Tliomas's,  King's  College, 
St.  George's.  These  institutions  are  usually  well  organized,  that  is,  they 
embrace  all  the  branches  necessary  for  a  thorough  medical  education,  in- 
cluding the  following  :  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Sur- 
gery, Anatomy,  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Midwifery  ,  about  three  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  each 
lecturer  during  the  week.  Full  courses  are  not  delivered  in  the  summer, 
but  lectures  on  special  departments  are  given  several  times  a  week.  Clini- 
cal instructions  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  given  at  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions. The  summer  lectures  are  attended  by  a  very  limited  number  of 
pupils,  indeed  there  are  comparatively  few  students  in  London  during  the 
summer.  I  have  been  present  at  a  lecture  on  Pathological  Anatomy  when 
five  constituted  the  entire  audience  ;  and  also  at  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing clinical  lecture,  one  of  a  regular  course,  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  with 
pathological  demonstrations  and  reference  to  cases  in  an  adjoining  ward, 
when  but  three  were  present — but  two  regular  pupils  being  in  attendance. 
—  Western  Lancet, 
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ON   THE    INFLUENCE   OF    EMPLOYMENTS    UPON   HEALTH. 

)r.  William  A.  Guy,  of  London,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospi- 

,  has  published  in  the  Lancet  the  results  of  some  important  researches 

to   the  comparative  health   and   longevity  of  the   different  classes   of 

ciety.     The  first  portion   of  his  articles   is  composed  mostly  of  tables, 

hich  cannot  conveniently  be  copied.     The  principal  results  are  summa- 

y  contained  in  the  remarks  which  we  give  below.     The  exact  estimate 

'  the  average  length  of  life  in  the   three  classes  mentioned,  according  to 

e  tables  is  as  follows  :   among  the  gentry  and  professional  men,  all  who 

e  above  15  years  of  age,  59  ;  tradesmen,  49  ;  the  laboring  class,  48.] 

I  have   now   contrasted   the   three   principal  divisions  of  society,  and 

lose  classes  of  employment  which  are   marked  by  the  strongest  distinc- 

on,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  condition  and  employment 

pon  health,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  results  : — 1.  The  gentry 

ve  much  longer,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  consumption,  than  either  the 

.radesmen  or  the   laboring  class.     2.  The  tradesmen  live  a  little  longer, 

nd  are  somewhat  less  liable  to  consumption,  than  the  entire  laboring  class, 

)ut  tradesmen   who  die  of  consumption,  die  somewhat   earlier  than    the 

iverage  of  the   laboring  class,  occupying    in   this  respect  an  intermediate 

^tosition   between   those  who  work   in-doors  and  those  who  work  out  of 

ioors,  and  between  those  who  use  little  and  those  who  use  much  «!xertion 

n  their  employment.     3.  Men  who  work   in-doors  are  shorter  lived  than 

hose  who  work  out  of  doors ;  they  are  also  more  liable  to  consumption, 

md  fall  victims  to  that  disease  at  an  earlier  age.     4.   Men  who  use  little 

ixertion  in  their  employment  are  shorter  lived,  more  liable  to  consumption, 

tnd  die  of  that  disease  at  an  earlier  age,  than  men  who  use  more  exertion. 

In-door  occupations,  then,  and  especially  the  more  sedentary  ones,  are 

unfavorable  to   health  and   life,  and  extremely   flivorable   to  pulmonary 

consumption.     This  being  admitted,  the  important  question  arises — Are 

such  employments  necessarily  injurious,  or  are  they  so  made  by  adventitious 

circumstances  ?     Do  sedentary  employments,  provided  they   are  carried 

on  in  airy  and  wholesome  places,  tend  to  induce  disease  and  shorten  life? 

We  have  no  means  of  answering  this  question,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 

all   sedentary   employments    among   the  laboring   class,   almost   without 

exception,  are  carried   on    in  ill-ventilated  and  unwholesome  apartments. 

It  is  true,  that  among  the  better  classes,  sedentary  employments  do  not 

appear  to  exert  a  very  injurious  influence  upon  health  ;  and  this  is  a  strong 

II 
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argument  against  the  assumed  unhcaltliiness  of  sncli  occupations,  pro- 
vided they  were  carried  on  under  favorable  circumstances.  But  the  facts 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  sedentary  occupations  upon  the  better  classes, 
are  not  so  precise  as  to  produce  entire  conviction  of  their  healthiness. 
It  is  at  least  probable,  that  want  of  proper  exercise,  even  though  all 
other  influences  to  which  a  man  is  exposed  were  wholesome,  would  have 
an  injurious  elicct  uj)on  health,  especially  when  cariied  to  such  an  extreme 
as.  unhappily,  it  is  and  must  be,  in  so  large  a  ]iro})ortion  of  the  laboring 
class. 

But  though  the  unfavorable  circunistances  in  which  the  poor  who 
work  in-doors  are  placed,  ,  -nder  it  impossible  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  sedentary  enoloyments  apart  from  the  impure  air  which 
they  are  constrained  to  breathe,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  sedentary  employments  suffer  most  from  this  latter  cause.  The 
tables  which  contrast  the  employments  carried  on  within  doors  with 
different  degrees  of  exertion,  place  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  com- 
parisons which  1  am  now  about  to  institute  lend  the  strongest  confirmation 
to  it. 

The  compositor  and  the  pressman  work  in  rooms  similarly  heated  and 
lighted,  and  to  a  like  degree  unventilated.  Oftentimes  they  work  side  by 
side  in  different  parts  of  the  same  apartment,  and  they  differ  from  eacli 
other  only  in  the  amount  of  exertion  which  they  use.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  comparison  more  exact  in  all  particulars,  except  'n  that  which  is  the 
object  of  inquiry,  than  that  afforded  by  these  two  classes.  They  differ 
mainly  in  the  amount  of  exertion  which  they  are  obliged  to  use.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  ratio  of  consumptive  cases  is  higher,  and  the 
age  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  lower,  in  the  case  of  the  compositor. 
This  shows  the  unhealthiness  of  his  eniployment.  The  same  fact  appears 
in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view  if  we  compare  the  existing  ages  of 
compositors  and  pressmen  beginning  their  employment  at  the  same  age. 
This  comparison  is  made  in  a  table  contained  in  my  evidence  recently 
given  before  the  health-commission.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
compositors  who  began  their  employment  at  14,  15,  and  16  years  of  age 
respectively,  are  compared  with  45  pressmen  beginning  their  (nnployment 
at  the  same  ages,  and  it  results  from  this  comparison,  that  while  the  mean 
age  of  the  compositor  is  28  years,  that  of  the  pressman  is  34,  a  difference 
of  six  years.  When  the  same  comparison  is  made  for  the  several  ages 
separately,  a  similar  result  occurs,  the  pressmen  having  oven-  the  composi- 
tors the  advantage  of  from  three  to  ten  years,  it  would  apjiear,  then, 
that  men  who  work  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  sufl'er  in  their  health 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  exertion  which  they  use;  in  other 
words,  that  strong  exercise  tends  to  render  impure  air  less  injurious  to 
the  system. 

A  curious  fact,  already  alluded  to,  is  brought  out  by  this  comparison 
between  the  compositor  and  pressman — viz.,  that  though  the  i)ressman 
enjoys  a  higher  average  of  existence,  the  compositor  attains  the  greatest 
age.  Thus,  the  highest  age  of  any  compositor  at  work  was  72  years; 
the  highest  age,  in   the  case  of  pressmen,  was  60.     This  fact  may  be 
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readily  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Seilentary  liabits  are  fatal  to  the 
voung,  strong  exercise  to  the  aged  ;  br.t  a  few  of  those  who  tbllov/ 
sedentary  employments  having  the  strength  of  constitution  necessary  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  poison  whicli  t!ioy  breatlie,  an-  fivi  fi-oin  tbos<^ 
severe  labors  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  impunity  w  hen  a  man  lias 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  beginning  to  grow  old.  Sedentary 
employments  promote  pulmonary  consumption,  which  is  fatal  to  yositfi 
and  early  manhood;  hard  labor  leads  to  l)ronchial  afffctions.  v/hicli  lir*^ 
fatal  to  old  age.  At  all  periods  of  life,  alii'ctions  of  the  liii)',»'^  an?  auiong 
the  most  fatal,  taking  the  form  of  pneumonia  in  the  child,  oi'  phthisis  in 
the  young  adult,  of  bronchitis  in  the  aged.  All  tlie  comparisons  which 
have  been  instituted  tend  to  show  that  in-door  labor  is  more  unhealth.y 
than  out-door  occupations.  Compare  what  classes  we  will — the  hawker 
who  stands  about  in  the  streets  and  markets  with  the  shopman  :  the 
compositor,  the  tailor  or  the  laborer,  wiih  those  using  strong  exertion 
within  doors  ;  and  the  same  result  takes  place.  Those  who  work  in-doors 
are  more  unhealthy,  and  attain  a  lower  average  age.  Now  to  what  is 
ihis  to  be  attributed  ?  Those  who  work  in-doors  are  more  sheltered  from 
'the  weather,  and,  on  an  average,  have  b.'tter  wages,  and  can,  therefore, 
command  better  food,  clotliing  and  lorlging,  than  those  who  labor  out  of 
doors.  What,  then,  is  the  efFectual  dIrFercnce  between  them  ?  Merely 
this  :  that  the  one  breathes  a  foul  and  heated  atmosphere  ;  the  ot !.<.•■  rs,  pure 
air.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  it  ought  to  happen,  that  those  who 
work  in-doors  in  the  most  unwholesome  atmospheres,  and  have  the  least 
amount  of  air  to  breathe,  ought  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  such  coitfniement 
in  a  greater  liability  to  the  disease  to  which  the  in-door  laborer  lias  been 
shown  to  be  pecuHarly  liable.  That  this  actually  happens  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparisons,  which  were  also  laid  before  the  health- 
commission.  When  the  several  storeys  of  a  building  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  it  must  happen  that  the  hottest  and  foulest  air  will  ascesid 
to  the  uppermost  flat,  and  it  will  l)e  f)und  that  the  workmen  employed 
there  make  great  complaints  of  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  air.  ^Fwo 
priming  offices  constructed  in  this  faulty  manner  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  very  exact  comparisons.  In  the  one,  seventeen  .men 
were  employed  on  the  uppermost  floor,  and  fifteen  on  the  floor  beneath. 
On  making  personal  inquiries  of  all  the  men  respecting  their  health,  I 
found  that  of  the  seventeen  men  employed  on  the  upper  floor,  three  had 
had  spitting  of  blood,  two  were  subject  to  other  affections  of  the  lungs, 
and  five  to  constant  severe  colds.  Of  these  seventeen  men,  thereTore, 
ten  were  subject  to  diseases  affecting  the  air  passages  and  lungs  ;  but  of 
the  fifteen  men  employed  on  the  lower  floor,  one  only  had  a  disease  of 
this  nature,  and  not  a  single  one  had  spit  blood.  In  the  second  printing 
office  twenty  men  were  eniployed  in  the  upper  room,  and  fifteen  in  the 
lower.  Of  the  former,  two  had  spit  blood,  and  eight  others  were  subject 
to  other  diseases,  making  in  all,  ten  invalids,  or  half  the  number.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  fifteen  men  employed  in  the  lower  room,  one  only 
had  spit  blod,  and   two  others   complained  of  illness.     The  invalids  in 
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the  uppei'  room,  flien,  aiiiountetl   to   ten   in  twenty,  while  in  the  lower 
they  were  three  in  lirteen,  or  at  the  rate  of  four  in  twenty. 

A  similar  and  not  1(^S3   strikin;:;  difference  is   shown   to   exist  between 

two  classes  of  men  having  different  quantities  of  the  same  air  to  breathe. 

The  following  is  an  example  : — forty  men  \vere  employed  in  five  rooms, 

containing  an  aggregate  of  12,121  cubic  feet  of  air,  being  at  the  rate  of 

303  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man.     These  rooms  were  lighted  every  evening 

by  sixty  gas  lights.     Other  forty  men  were  employed  in  other  five  rooms, 

containing  31,549  cubic  feet  of  air,  being  at  the  rate  of  7S9  cubic  feet 

per  man,  and   these  rooms  were  lighted  in   the  evening  by  seventy-five 

gas  lights.     All   the   ten   rooms  were  heated   by  stoves.     Assuming  that 

the  gas  lights  in  the  two  sets   of  rooms   produced  each  an  equal  degree 

of  impurity  in  the  air  during  the  time  they  were  burning,  the  comparison 

between   the   two  sets   of  rooms  would   become  more  complete  if  the 

quantity  of  air  which  the  rooms  respectively  contained  were  divided  by 

the  number  of  gas  lights   burning  during   the   evening.     It  results  from 

this  division,  that   while  the  first  set  of  rooms  gave  a  quotient  of  5,  the 

second  gave  a  quotient  of  lOJ.     So  that,  whether  we  take  the  quantity 

of  air  alone,  or  that  quantity  divided  b}'  the   number  of  lights,  it  follows 

that  the  men  occupying  the  first  five  rooms  had  less  than  half  the  quantity 

of  air  to   breathe  which   the  men  in  the  five  larger  rooms  had.     In  all 

other  respects   their  situation  was   precisely  similar.     Now,  of  the  forty 

men  occupying  the  smaller  rooms,  and  consequently  breathing   a  hotter 

and  fouler  air,  five  had  spit  blood,  six  were  subject  to  severe  catarrh,  six 

complained  of  indigestion,  two  of  great  debility,  and  one  of  rheumatism. 

On  the   other   hand,  of  the   forty  men  occupying  the  larger  rooms,  and 

Iiaving  a  purer  and  cooler  air  to  breathe,  only  one  was  subject  to  catarrh, 

two  to  indigestion,  one  to  pain  in  the  chest,  one  to  nervous  symptoms,  one 

to  headache,  and  one  had   varicose   veins.     Not  one  of  them  had  spit 

blood.     Of  the  first  forty,  therefore,  exactly  twenty,  or  one  half,  were 

invalids  ;  of  the  other  forty,  only  seven  complained  of  any  illness.     One 

more  comparison   of  the  same  kind  will  serve  to  place  in  a  very  striking 

light    the   sad    effects    of  an    impure    and    heated    atmosphere.       This 

comparison   is  made   in    the  following  table,  founded  on  data  carefully 

collected  and  recorded  on  the  spot,  in  printing  offices,  visited  with  a  view 

to  determine  the  real  influence  of  this  cause  on  the  health,  and  altogether 

uninfluenced  by  preconceived  notions.    The  per-centage  proportions  alone 

are  given. 

Spitt.  blood.  Catarrh.  Other  diseases.  Total. 
104  men,  having  less  than  500  cubic  ft.  of 

air  to  breathe  -..---  12.5  12. o  17.3  42.3 
115  tnen,  having  from  500  to  600  cubic 

feet  of  air  to  breathe  ....  4.4  3.5  oq.q  27.9 
101  men,  having  more  than  600  cubic 

feet  of  air  to  breathe     -----  4.0               2.0                17. S                23.8 

It  is  impossible  to  place  in  a  more  striking  light  than  by  these  several 
comparisons,  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  constant  inhalation  of 
a  foul  and  heated  atmosphere.  Any  one  of  these  results  might  have 
been  possibly  attributed  to  a  coincidence,  but  taken  together  they  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  strong  conviction  of  the  fearful   waste  of  health  and  life 
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which  is  constantly  taking  place  among  our  laboring  poor,  especially 
among  the  class  employed  within  doors.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
employment  of  the  compositor  is  hy  no  means  the  worst  specimen  of 
an  in-door  occnpation,  that  the  tailor's  workshops  enjoy,  by  general 
consent,  a  bad  pie-eminence  over  these,  and  all  other  occupations  ;  w  tun 
we  add  to  the  e^iuosnre,  dnrinij  tlie  entire  day,  to  the  foul  atmosphere  of 
our  workshops,  a  night  spent  in  a  dwelling  scarcely  more  wholesome,  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  fearful  amount  of  sickness  and  premature 
death  among  our  laboring  class ;  and  it  will  not  excite  surprise,  that  as 
careful  an  estimate  as  I  could  form  from  the  most  accurate  data  in 
existence,  places  the  unnecessary  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption 
alone,  among  the  poorer  classes,  at  five  thousand  a  year,  exclusive  of  the 
immense  sacrifice  constantly  going  on  in  the  foul  shops  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  our  larger  towns.  For  the  particulars  of  this  comparison  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  quarterly  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
and  to  former  numbers  of  the  same  journal  for  other  information  on  Ttie 
influence  of  employments  and  habits  of  life  upon  health. 

My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  trace  the  broader  ondines  of  this 
subject,  satisfied  w'ith  having  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
important  considerations  connected  with  this  department  of  the  i)nbl'c 
health. 


ENDOCARDITIS,   COMPMCATTD   WITH   VALVULAR   DlSr:ASE. 

A  Clinical  Lecture  by  Prof.  DungUson,   at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

The  patient,  a  male,  entered  the  hospital  with  high  fever  and  a  jerking 
pulse,  wd)ich  is  apt  to  exist  in  inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  The 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  so  often  observed  in  cardiac  aftections, 
and  so  marked  in  the  case  last  presented  to  the  class,  is  ai^sent  in  this 
instance.     He  has  not  suffered  recently  from  rheumatism. 

It  may  be  repeated  here,  that  patients  wdio  have  labored  under  acute 
rheumatism  are  peculiarly  liable  to  various  diseases  of  the  heart.  The 
complication  of  rheumatism  with  endocarditis,  indeed,  so  often  exists,  that 
some  have  affirmed  it  to  be  present  in  every  case  of  rheumatisni. 
Although  such  is  not  the  fact,  it  occurs  so  frequently  that  our  attention 
in  acute  rheumatism  should  always  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart.  Should  it  be  involved,  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  bruit  de  souflet, 
or  '•  bellows  sound,"  which  may  be  produced  by  simple  hypenemia  of 
the  lining  membrane — the  endocardium — but  much  more  frequently,  the 
Professor  thinks,  by  a  narrowing  of  the  cardiac  orifices,  the  consequence 
of  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  The  rasp,  file  and  saw  sounds  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  bellows  sound,  and  acknowledge  a  similar  mechanism. 
The  functional  expressions  of  endocarditis  are  usually  marked,  but  the 
diagnosis  is  at  times  very  obscure,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  the  physical 
signs,  and  even  then  we  may  have  occasionally  to  doubt. 

The  Professor  here  introduced  a  diagram  on  the  black  board  to  exhibit 
the  situation   of  the  several  valves  of  the  heart,  the   better  i  j  elucidate 
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ihe  physical  sii^ms  indicative  of  their  morbid  conditions.  He  also  made  a 
lew  o'jsf'rvations  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart  in  health.  When  the  ear  is 
placed  over  the  prascordiLiin,  two  distinct  sounds  are  audible.  The  Jirst 
is  a  slow  proloH'^ed  sound — thf"  second  a  sharp,  short  sound,  not  unlike 
the  lappin^f  of  a  doj;  or  the  clackini;  of  a  valve.  The  former  is  very 
coni])ound  in  character,  and  its  mode  of  pioduction  has  been  the  subject 
of  mii-h  disputation.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted,  that  it  is 
a  combination  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  rush  of  blood  through  the 
heart's  cavities,  the  tension  of  tlio  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  and  the. 
muscular  contraction  of  the  organ.  Almost  all  agree,  that  the  second 
sound  results  from  the  sudden  fall  of  the  semilunar  valves,  as  their  edges 
are  caught  by  the  refluent  blood.  The  professor  is  disposed  to  believe, 
from  observations  on  the  living  heart  in  action,  as  well  as  from  morbid 
results,  that  the  semilunar  valves  participate  also  in  the  production  of  the 
normal  first  sound. 

Succeeding  the  second  sound  there  is  a  short  period  of  repose,  and 
then  a  renewal  of  the  sounds.  If  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the 
sounds  and  pause  be  divided  into  four  periods,  two  of  them  will  be 
occupied  by  the  first,  one  by  the  second  sound,  and  the  remaining  one 
by  the  repose. 

As  the  function  of  the  valves  is  that  of  preventing  the  reflux  of  the 
blood,  after  it  has  abandoned  a  cavity,  it  can  readily  be  comprehended, 
that  certain  morbid  sounds  may  be  produced  by  an  insufficiency  on  the 
part  of  these  valves,  permitting  the  regurgitation  of  blood  through  the 
orifices.  The  site  and  time  at  which  these  morbid  sounds  are  audible 
difll'r,  of  course,  according  to  the  valves  involved. 

If  the  insufficiency  exists  in  the  mitral  valves,  the  sound  will  be 
perceptible  over  the  mammary  region,  increasing  in  intensity  towards  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  and  during  the  contraction  or  systole  of  the  organ. 
Sometimes  a  double  or  see-saw^  sound  is  produced,  if  vegetations  or  other 
morbid  deposits  exist  on  the  valves.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  will 
consequeniiv  be  disturbed  in  diseases  implicating  the  mitral  valves — but  it 
can  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  be  narrowed, 
an  abnormous  sound  in  the  same  region  may  also  accompany  the  second 
sound. 

Should  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  be  involved,  the  sound  of 
regurgitation  will  be  most  distinct  over  the  third  rib — the  region  of  the 
valves — and  follow  the  course  of  the  great  vessels  ;  and  it  will  be 
synchronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
second  sound  will  be  deranged — still  it  will  be  here  again  evident,  that 
if  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  be  diminished,  there  may  be  an  abnormous 
sound  over  the  same  region  accompanying  the  first  sound. 

By  attending,  therefore,  to  the  situation  in  which  the  abnormous  sounds 
are  most  distinct,  and  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  it  may  be  surmised 
what  valves  are  in  fault.  This  nicety,  however,  of  diagnosis,  does  not 
affect  the  treatment.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  from  the  blowing 
accompanying  the  first  sound,  and  from  its  being  most  marked  near  the 
nipple  or  apex  of  the  heart,  we  infer  that  the  mitral  valves  are  implicated. 
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The  causes  of  valvular  disease  are  various,  but  the  professor  thinks 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  owing  to  chronic  endocarditis.  It 
is  very  common  to  find,  in  old  persons,  the  valves  and  lining  membrane 
of  th€  aorta  coated  with  plates  of  ossific  or  atheromatous  matter,  which 
give  rise  during  life  to  various  morbid  sounds. 

The  treatnient  of  active  endocarditis  consists  in  the  employment 
of  active  antiphlogistic  means.  When,  however,  the  endocarditis  has 
become  chronic,  or  has  left  only  its  results,  activity  may  be  out  of  th.e 
question.  Attention  should,  then,  be  directed  to  the  diet,  and  to  other 
hygienic  measures,  as  moderate  exercise,  fresh  air,  &,c.  Violent  muscular 
efforts,  and  mental  or  moral  emotions,  should  be  avoided  ;  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties — as,  unlike 
the  emotions,  this  can  have  no  effect  on  the  diseased  organ.  The 
patient  whose  case  is  now  being  considered,  was  directed  to  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  doses  of  one  drop,  with  ten  drops  of 
the  tincture  »f  digitalis,  every  morning — and  strict  attention  was  ordered 
to  the  diet,  and  general  health.  When  old  valvular  disease  alone  exists, 
medicinal  agents  can  be  of  little  use,  and  reliance  is  to  be  placed  solely 
in  the  recuperative  powers — and  on  proper  hygienic  measures  to  prevent 
any  corporeal  or  mental  excitement. — Medical  Examine}'. 
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By  Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  stethoscope,  it  is  alm.ost  needless  to  say,  is  of  almost  universal  use 
in  London  ;  it  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  physician,  in  hospitals 
and  in  private  practice.  The  great  value  of  physical  diagnosis  is  doubted 
by  no  one,  tiiough  of  course  not  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  rational 
symptoms.  The  stethoscope  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  ear,  and  the 
finger  is  employed  as  a  pleximeter.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  cerebral 
auscultation,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Fisher,  has  received  any  particular 
attention  here.  Prolonged  expiration  as  a  sign  of  phthisis,  so  much 
relied  on  by  some,  is  not  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  here;  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Walshe  that  it  is  of  less  importance 
than  many  have  supposed,  and  in  the  right  lung  is  entirely  valueless.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  strong  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  sign. 

In  the  treatment  of  phthisis  of  course  there  is  nothing  new,  so  far  as 
relates  to  a  cure.  Dr.  Hastings  still  insists  that  naphtha  is  an  undoubted 
specific  in  this  disease,  but  his  opinions  are  universally  repudiated  by  the 
profession.  Dr.  \Valshe  informed  me  that  he  had  known  the  physical 
signs  of  tubercle  disappear  during  the  employment  of  cod-liver  oil,  but 
an  absolute  and  permanent  cure  was  not  anticipated.  This  agent  is 
somewhat  extensively  employed  in  phthisis  here,  but  is  used  empirically, 
no  one  knowing  its  mode  of  action. 

A  practical  point  of  great  importance,  iu  relation  to  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve,  seems  not  to  be  well  settled  among  the  physicians  Irere.     it 
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is  commonly  believed  that  a  luurinur  heard  iieai-  tlie  apex  of  the  heart, 
corresponding  with  the  first  sound,  and  diminishing  in  intensity  \\hen 
the  stetlioscope  is  placed  over  tiie  sigmoid  valves,  denotes  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  valve.  But  there  are  some  very  accurate  auscultators 
here,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  \)\\  Addison  and  Dr.  Barlow, 
who  hold  different  views.  According  to  the  views  adverted  to,  a  muimur 
may  be  heard  at  the  point  indicated  without  any  imperfection  of  the 
mitral  valve  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  these  murmurs  are  especially 
frecjuent  in  chlorotic  females.  Now  the  important  question  is,  how  are 
these  murmurs  produced,  if  they  exist  independent  of  regurgitation  ? 
Some  suppose  that  an  inequality  exists  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  somehow  destroys  tlie  regular  sequence  of  action  and  produces  an 
abnormal  .'-ound.  By  others  it  is  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  distended,  the  organ  is  pressed 
to  the  left  and  more  extensively  and  forcibly  in  contact  with  the  tlioracic 
parietes,  and  thus  a  roughness  may  be  produced  on  the  pericardium,  and 
a  sound  simulating  regurgitation  is  heard.  In  a  large  number  of  patients. 
in  the  wards  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the  heart  at  Guy's  Hospital,  I 
distinctly  heard  a  loud  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  apparently  such  as 
indicates  mitral  disease,  but  which  was  referred  by  the  attending  physician 
to  friction  sound.  In  one  case  of  considerable  interest  I  examined  the 
patient  repeatedly,  and  found  a  persistent  murmur  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  which  certainly  conveyed  a  very  strong  impression  of  mitral  disease  ; 
anci  in  the  same  case  a  very  distinct  sound  was  audible  over  the  aortic 
sigmoids,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  their  disease.  The  case  terminated  fotally, 
and  upon  post-mortem  inspection  the  aortic  valves  were  found  to  admit  of 
regurgitation,  but  the  mitral  was  apparently  true.  The  mitral  valve  in 
this  case  wa--  slighdy  thickened,  but  it  was  declared  by  a  very  accurate 
pathological  matomist  to  be  a  true  valve.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however, 
when  carefully  analyzed,  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a 
murmur  had  existed  without  regurgitation.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
a  little  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  valve,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
left  ventricle  was  very  considerably  dilated.  Now,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  that  regurgitation,  under  such  circumstances,  had  not  existed, 
because  the  state  of  the  valve  during  distension  of  the  ventricle  couM  not 
be  very  accurately  appreciated,  when  the  heart  was  empty  ;  and  hence 
it  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of  inflating  the  heart  coidd 
have  determined  that  there  was  not  regurgitation.  Slm|)!e  inspection  of 
the  valve  is  not  sufficient  in  these  cases.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
seems  admissible  that,  although  we  n)ay  admit  the  possibility  of  murmurs 
being  produced  by  displacement  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
even  in  these  cases  regurgitation  does  not  lake  \Ance  ;  at  all  events  it  is 
premature  to  assume  that  the  murmur  is  of  friction  sound,  without  the 
pi-ecaution  of  inflating  has  been  observed. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  investigations  of  minute  healthy  and 
morbid  anatomy,  is  being  cultivated  here  with  great  zeal  and  energy. 
The  great  perfection  of  the  instrument  now  employed,  and  the  patient 
and  unbiassed  class  of  observers,  entitle  their  labors  to  the  highest  degree 
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of  confidence.  The  discoveries  made  by  this  instrument  have  completely 
revolutionized  general  anatomy,  and  have  conferred  tlie  greatest  benefits 
on  pathological  anatomy;  still,  the  field  for  investigation  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  is  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  patient  and  careful  observer.  But  as 
there  is  no  department  in  which  fallacious  results  are  more  likely  to  ensue, 
so  there  is  none  in  which  so  much  precaution  should  be  adopted.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Kiernan's  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  liver,  of 
jMr.  Bowman's  into  the  kichieys,  and  Mr.  Goodsir's  into  the  lacteals,  are 
so  many  monuments  to  exhibit  the  value  of  the  miscroscope  when  in  the 
hands  of  patient  and  competent  observers.  Most  of  the  preparations  ot 
Mr.  Bowman,  which  are  figured  in  the  work  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  I 
have  examined,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  delineations  is  beyond  all 
question.  In  morbid  anatomy,  too,  great  benefits  have  been  derived,  and 
still  greater  may  be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
instruments  mostly  relied  on  here  are  those  manufactured  by  Ross,  Powell 
&.  Sealand,  and  Smith.      Ross's  high  powers  are  peculiarly  valuable. 

Few  institutions  in  London  \v\\\  present  more  interest  to  the  American 
physician  than  the  London  Fever  Hospital  ;  and  this  interest  arises  not 
only  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  from  the  valuable  reports  of 
Drs.  Tweedie  and  Smith.  The  number  of  patients  treated  during  last 
year  was  792,  and  the  number  of  deaths  97,  or  1  in  8.6.  Of  these  there 
were  77  scarlet  fever,  and  all  the  remainder  arc  called  continued  fever. 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  London  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  assistant 
physicians  of  the  hospital  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  either 
of  these  forms  of  fever. 

In  this  Hospital,  as  in  London  generally,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  that  is,  they  are  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of 
the  same  form  of  disease.  It  is  readily  admitted,  however,  that  the 
symptoms,  duration,  and  pathological  changes,  are  dissimilar  in  the  two 
forms  of  fever  ;  atiections  of  the  bowels  existing  in  one  during  life,  and 
disease  being  foimd  in  the  same  part  after  death  ;  but  the  intestinal  lesion 
is  regarded  as  an  accidental  complication,  like  pneumonitis  or  gastritis, 
and  by  no  means  constituting  a  dissimilar  form  of  disease.  Dr.  Watson 
is  of  opinion  that  intestinal  lesions  are  now  less  frequently  met  with  than 
at  former  periods. 

The  treatment  of  fevers  at  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  I  may  say  in 
London  generally,  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  the  absence  oi  mercury 
and  bleeding,  than  for  any  other  features.  It  never  becomes  an  object 
to  produce  ptyalism  to  cure  fever,  except  when  local  inflammation 
supervenes,  and  then  mercurial  preparations  are  used  sparingly  and 
cautiously.  As  an  evidence  of  the  infrequency  of  depletion,  I  may 
mention  the  remarkable  fact,  that  out  of  the  792  cases  treated  during  the 
\ast  year,  general  blood-letting  was  not  employed  in  a  single  instance, 
and  local  bleeding  was  seldom  resorted  to.  But  instead  of  depletion, 
stimulants  are  freely  employed  ;  during  the  last  year  14,000  ounces  ol 
wine,  and  760  ounces  of  brandy,  besides  gin  and  porter,  were  administered. 

I  may  remark,  incidentally,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  gave  me  an  opportunity 
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of  witnessing  some  of  his  mesmeric  operations.  Certain  apparent  effects 
of  sornnambiilisni  were  very  readily  induced,  and  phreno-maifnetism,  to  a 
limited  extiiu.  was  also  exhibited.  One  patient  was  an  epileptic  girl, 
who  was  allegi'd  to  have  been  permanently  cured  by  mesmerism  alone  ; 
another  was  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  being  mesnierized  with  the 
view  of  an  operation  without  pain  ;  siie  was  said  1o  have  improved  very 
much  under  the  magnetizini:  ;  the  pain,  swelling  and  attachment  to 
adjacent  parts  had  sensibly  diminished. 

Dr.  Elliotson  does  not  contend  for  clairvoyance  as  a  common  occurrence  ; 
indeed,  he  ha^  never  seen  but  one  case  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  give 
that  name.  Wliatever  opinicn  may  be  formed  of  Dr.  ElJiotson's  cases, 
I  liave  no  hesitation  in  beheving  that  he  is  strictly  conscientious  in  his 
opinions  ;  indeed,  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
sacrifices  he  has  made  on  account  of  mesmerism.  And  I  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  here,  that  it  is  a  lamentable  si;:ht  to  witness  the  waste  of 
great  abilities,  those  which  would  place  him  !li  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
profession,  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  will  forever  disaj)point 
his  expectations  ;  for  without  contending  for  its  entire  fallacy,  it  seems  to 
me  quite  evident  that  little  good  will  grow  out  of  its  application  to 
disease.  If  certain  anomalous  effects  can  be  produced,  among  which 
sleep  and  ngidity  of  muscle  may  be  enumerated,  it  is  certainly  not  prma 
faan  evidence  that  it  is  a  valuable  therepeutical  agent,  and  there  is  yet 
no  incontrovertible  evidence  practically.  Dr.  Foibes  has  just  published, 
in  the  Medical  Gazette,  a  very  severe  criticism  on  this  subject,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest. —  Western  Lancet. 
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This  State  was  among  the  first  to  make  provision  for  the  insane  poor. 
So  early  as  Dec.  1 8-2 1,  an  appropriation  for  an  asylum  was  made  by  the 
Legislature.  In  1822,  a  site  for  the  buildings  was  selected  at  Columbia, 
and  in  1327  they  were  comi)leted  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Thirty-four 
acres  of  land  are  attached  to  the  Asylum.  The  institution  is  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the  Legislature  every  six  years.  The 
State  reserved  the  right  to  send  pauper  patients  to  the  Asylum  at  .^'100 
a  Vi'ar,  but  this  sum  has  been  found,  after  long  experience,  to  be  insulficient, 
a  fact  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  reduce  the 
price  at  other  asylums  below  even  this  sum. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Trezevant,  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  experience,  is 
the  physician  to  the  institution,  and  has  been,  we  believe,  since  the  year 
183-5.  But  he  does  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  institution,  and  on 
this  subject  fnmkly  states,  "  J  have  often  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  that  it  is 
not  in  iiiy  power  (without  neglecting  my  other  business)  to  devote  as 
mn::h  time  to  their  cases  as  tlieir  situation  rtujuires." 

He  also  alludes  to  the  propriety  of  a  change  being  made  so  as  to  vest 
th'i  o(li--,(->s  of  physician  aiul  superintendent  in  one  person,  but  the 
C  ) Dinittee  of  Regents  do  not  approve  of  this  arrangement. 
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We  know  not  the  whole  number  of  patients  that  have  been  admitted 
into  this  Asylum,  but  Dr.  Trezevant  4ates  in  his  last  report  tliat  "  Since 
the  year  1835,  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  physician,  there  have 
been  received  into  the  Asylum  S^o  patients  ;  and  of  this  number  120 
have  been  dischariied  cured  :  14  have  been  removed  by  their  friends  ; 
and  63  have  died."     Present  nuniber  of  patients,  72. 

In  relation  to  insane  colored  persons,  the  Report  stales,  "  Your 
Committee  have  to  deplore  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  insane 
blacks  among  us  ;  that  the  arrangements  of  the  building  and  the  means 
of  the  Board  will  not  allow  it.  Ho.v  far  this  is  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  our  enlightened  philanthropy,  they  will  not  decide.  According 
to  the  census  in  1840,  there  were  at  that  time  137  insane  blacks  in  South 
Carolina.  From  reasons,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude,  the 
white  and  colored  subjects  cannot  be  associated,  and  any  provision  for 
the  latter  class  will  necessarily  involve  the  erection  of  another  building." 

Dr.  Trezevant  alluded  in  his  Report  to  a  subject  we  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  treated  of  by  others,  viz.,  the  propriety  of  compelling  the 
insane  to  labor.     His  views  are  as  follows  : 

'•The  great  object,  in  the  cure  of  insanity,  is  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  fix  the  mind  upon  some  subject  unconnected  with  the  insane  idea  ; 
and  while  doing  this,  the  general  health  should  be  strictly  watched. 
When  the  different  viscera  resume  their  healthy  functions,  the  brain  will, 
in  most  cases,  return  to  its  normal  state.  But  how  is  the  attention  to  be 
fixed,  and  the  mind  employed  ?  By  pleasing  conversation,  exercise, 
and  steady  and  sustained  employment,  ft  is  now  the  custom,  in  the 
northern  institutions,  to  keep  the  patients  employed  at  some  trade,  or  on 
the  farms,  and  by  giving  them  full  exercise,  and  something  to  occupy  the 
mind,  they  are  compelled  to  think,  and  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts 
are  diverted  from  the  sources  of  misery  and  distraction  which  had 
shattered  their  intellectual  powers.  But  what  course  is  to  be  adopted 
with  those  who  will  neither  work  nor  engage  in  amusements  ? 

"  The  question  is,  not  whether  their  labor  is  to  be  made  profitable  to 
the  institution,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  of  advantage  to  them  ;  whether 
the  employment  of  the  physical  n)an  will  benefit  the  intellectual;  and 
that  being  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  should  be 
forced.  Who  can  object  to  coercion  for  their  own  benefit  ?  Is  it  more 
than  the  discipline  used  for  the  sick,  and  the  exertions  children  are 
compelled  to  ipake  for  their  advantage?  Who  denies  the  propriety  of 
compelling  a  child  to  learn  ?  of  requiring  him  to  pass  hours  at  a  dull 
task,  so  long  as  it  exercises  liis  mind  and  adds  to  his  information  ?  Why 
do  we  make  him  move  about,  but  to  give  vigor  to  his  bodily  frame, 
tension  to  his  nervous  system,  and  healthy  action  to  his  lungs,  and  by 
their  influence  on  the  blood,  to  develop,  to  their  fullest  extent,  his  cerebral 
organs  ?  Does  any  parent  hesitate  to  make  a  child  memorize  his  lessons, 
or  exercise  his  limbs  when  disposed  to  be  indolent?  And  why  should 
there  be  an  objection  to  the  same  course  with  a  man — one  whom  accident 
has  deprived  of  his  judgment,  and  who  stands  before  us  in  the  relation 
of  a  child  ?     Why  should  we  not  compel  him  to  use  bodily  exertion,  and 
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by  so  doing  force  his  faculties  into  action,  whether  he  will  or  not  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  adopt  means  that  will  arouse  a  new  train  of  ideas 
(even  though  it  may  be  through  the  influence  of  anger),  and  banish  the 
insane  illusion  ?  This  can  be  effected  with  advantage  to  both  mental 
and  bodily  health  ;  and  should  we  be  deterred  from  doing  it  from  any 
feeling  of  false  delicacy  or  sickly  sentiment  ?  Or  ought  any  means  to 
be  considered  improi)er  that  would  effect  so  df^sirable  a  chin^e  ?  Many 
of  our  patients  couhl  not  be  induced  to  work,  and  heretofore  they  have 
been  permitted  to  lounge  about  until  imbecility  crept  over  them,  and 
finally  crushed  the  little  intellect  they  had.  Which  is  preferable,  to 
compel  them  to  work,  or  see  them  gradually  sink  into  a  state  of  helpless, 
hopeless  imbecility  ? 

'•  I  should  say  that  any  means,  capable  of  arresting  this  termination, 
and  saving  one  being  from  such  a  state  of  brutish  stolidity,  should  not 
only  be  adopted,  but  considered  as  a  blessing  conferred  on  the  afflicted. 
Can  means  be  devised  to  compel  them  to  exertion,  without  using  harsh 
or  violent  coercion  ?  I  think  there  can.  We  have  differed  in  our 
opinions  heretofore  on  the  subject  ;  but  I  still  believe  that  it  might  and 
ought  to  be  attempted.  We  need  not  to  be  tied  down  to  one  kind,  but 
various  modes  of  a  similar  character  might  be  tried,  that  would  compel 
them  to  action,  and  by  action  rouse  the  capillary  circulation,  bring  the 
skin  into  a  healthy  state,  and  free  the  internal  organs  from  the  load 
which  oppressed  them  into  inaction.  Who  has  not  felt  the  languor  and 
oppression  and  morbid  irritability  that  assails  them  from  a  continued  state 
of  inactivity,  and  how  rapidly  it  has  been  dispelled  by  exercise  in  the 
open  air  ?  With  what  a  glow  and  general  exhilaration  he  returns,  after 
his  whole  system  has  felt  its  invigorating  influence?  1  have  brought  this 
subject  again  before  you,  and  urge  most  strenuously  that  you  will  see  to 
the  furnishing  of  proper  recreation  to  the  patients,  and  supply  them  with 
proper  work ;  and  that  you  will  not  permit  your  feelings  to  get  the  better 
of  your  judgment,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  means  as  will 
furnish  involuntary  and  compulsive  labor  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  idle,  and  that  it  be  continued  until  the  beneficial  effects  render  it  no 
longer  necessary." 

We  regret  that  Dr.  T.  has  not  particularized  some  of  the  means  to 
which  he  would  resort  "  to  compel  patients  to  labor  without  using  harsh 
or  violent  coercion."  We  cannot  think  of  any  that  would  not  be 
improper.  We  should  so  consider  diminishing  their  usual  supply  of  food, 
secluding  or  deceiving  them,  &ic.,  though  these  means  might  not  be 
deemed  harsh  or  violent. 

Tn  concluding  his  excellent  report,  Dr.  Trezevant  thus  alludes  to  a 
subject  that  causes  much  difficulty  in  most  lunatic  asylums  : — "  Much 
dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  community  at  any  refusal  to  permit  them  to 
visit  their  friends,  while  under  medical  treatment.  1  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  have  so  uniformly  found  it  injurious,  that  while  there  is 
a  chance  of  their  restoration,  1  never  allow  access.  It  often  irritates, 
seldom  soothes,  but  mostly  leads  their  thoughts  to  home,  where  the  source 
of  the  trouble  is   usually  centred,  and  makes,  of  quiet,  well-disposed  and 
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orderly  patients,  restless,  unhappy  and  violent  maniacs.  Another  objection 
to  their  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends,  is  the  incorrect  opinion  they 
sometimes  go  away  with  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients.  Few  reflect 
on  tlie  great  change  the  moral  feelings  and  perce])tions  undergo  in  the 
insane.  Knowing  that  their  friends  were  persons  of  undoubted  veracity 
before  their  indisposition,  they  imagine  they  must  remain  so  still ;  not 
reflecting  that  the  patient,  though  telling  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth, 
is  suffering  under  delusion  of  perceptions,  and  though  reasoning  correctly, 
vet  he  either  hears,  or  sees,  or  smells  wrong,  and  hence  tells  a  tale  not 
entitled  to  belief.  This  occurs  in  every  asylum.  It  often  makes  the 
friends  unhappy  ;  they  promise  to  have  the  evil  redresse!,  the  patient 
expects  a  change,  becomes  restless  under  the  supposed  grievance.  But 
the  change  never  comes,  for  it  can  only  be  effected  by  his  becoming 
better,  and  then  he  neither  feels  the  presence,  nor  is  even  aware  of  the 
former  existence  of  his  complaint.  I  have  often  had  complaints  made 
to  me  of  the  savage  conduct  of  a  keeper  on  one  day,  and  jieihaps  have 
the  highest  encomium  passed  upon  him  at  my  next  visit.  In  both  cases 
the  patient  spoke  w  hat  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  ;  the  difference  was 
in  his  feelings  at  the  moment.  I  allude  to  this  at  the  present  time, 
because  I  have  had  much  trouble  both  with  patients  and  friends,  and 
some,  from  being  refused,  have  gone  away  in  anger,  and  threatened  to 
remove  their  wards  from  the  institution.  A  physician  is  frequently  placed 
in  a  very  unpleasant  situation.  He  knows  that  at  every  hazard  the  welfare 
of  his  patient  is  to  be  first  considered,  and  his  feelings  are  often  severely 
tried  by  the  importunity  of  friends." — Amer.  Journal  of  Insanity. 


ANEMIA. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joniiial.] 

This  disease  is  intimately  connected  with  retention  or  suppression  of 
the  menstrual  discharge.  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  the  defective 
menstruation  precedes,  instead  of  following,  the  development  of  the 
anemia.  It  usually  occurs  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  rarely  seen 
in  females  more  advanced  in  life,  except  as  a  consequence  of  great  loss 
of  blood  ;  and  is  unknown  amongst  men,  except  when  arising  from  the 
cause  just  named,  from  wasting  disease  or  starvation.  Patients  generally 
who  are  afflicted  with  anemia,  complain  of  much  suffering  when  pressure 
is  made  along  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  exhibits  that 
morbid  condition  denominated  spinal  irritation. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  anemia  is  very  simple,  and  very  certain  in 
its  results,  but  the  disease  is  liable  to  relapse.  In  many  cases  the 
circumstances  producing  it,  whether  they  consist  in  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  or  in  the  mode  of  living,  cannot  be  removed.  The  general 
experience  of  physicians  has  established  the  superiority  of  steel  over 
every  other  remedy.  It  may  be  given  in  different  forms.  Dr.  Taylor, 
physician  to  the  Hospital  in  London  University  College,  places  the 
greatest  confidence  in   the  use  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  doses  of  two 
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drachms  three  times  a-day,  in  twice  its  weitiht  of  treacle,  N\hich  in  general 
prevents  the  steel  from  constipating  the  bowels.  He  states,  in  a  clinical 
lectnre  published  in  the  Lancet,  that  he  has  seen  a  vast  number  of  cases 
treated  in  this  wax,  and  with  uniform  success.  Patients  are  to  be  allowed 
a  full  and  generous  diet  at  the  same  time.  Another  preparation  of  iron, 
of  great  efficacy,  is  the  muriated  tincture,  although  it  cannot  be  relied  on 
with  so  much  confidence  as  the  sesquioxide.  The  iodide  of  iron  has  also 
been  resorted  to  in  the  above  disease  with  favorable  results,  although  its 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  practitioner  ar<^  not  yet  fully  established. 
It  nas  been  administered  in  three  grain  doses  three  times  a-day,  and 
incri  ased  to  four  or  five  grains.  This  (juanlity,  however,  is  large,  and 
should  not,  we  think,  be  given  except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 

S.  D. 


HARE-LIP   IN   THE   NEGRO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Soston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  concerning  hare-lip  in  the  Negro,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  practised  extensively  among  the  black  population  in  this 
county,  and  have  seldom  seen  in  them  congenital  deformities  of  any  kind, 
not  so  often  by  far  as  among  the  whites,  which  I  attribute  to  the  better 
general  health  of  the  black  mother,  the  result  of  plain,  substantial  diet 
and  regular  exercise.  There  is  one  case  of  hare-lip  in  a  negro  boy  now 
living  within  two  miles  of  my  residence;  and  I  lately  saw,  at  a  camp 
meeting,  a  mother  of  mixed  blood,  with  several  children,  three  or  four  in 
number,  I  think,  each,  including  the  nother,  having  very  bad  hare-lip. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  miy  other  cases  among  the  colored 
population.  VV.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  1st,  1845. 
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Management  in  Sick  Rooms. — There  is  need  for  some  plain  instructions 
in  the  every-day  business  of  managing  a  sick  room.  A  nurse,  a  bed,  and 
crockery  enoucrh  to  half  fill  a  Staffordshire  packing  crate,  are  not  all  that 
is  required.  It  is  ipiite  curious  to  observe  the  modes  of  making  the  sick 
comfortable,  in  different  families.  In  one  point  they  generally  all  agree, 
viz.,  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  patient,  at  the  onset  of  disease,  so  very 
comfortable,  that  he  is  perfectly  uncomfortable.  Closing  the  doors  and 
windows,  excluding  both  air  and  light,  are  but  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  oper  itions  which  all  more  or  less  practise  in  the  beginning  of 
an^'  undefined  indisposition,  which  is  generally  charged  to  a  bad  cold. 
Next,  there  follows  a  heterogeneous  series  of  lierb  teas,  all  of  which  are 
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sovereign  remedies,  without  any  reference  to  the  pathologicnl  condition  of 
the  patient.  In  some  circles  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  ailing  niemhers 
thoroughly  drenched  with  glauber  salts,  by  way  of  prelude  to  a  tremendous 
steam  bath.  When  the  entire  circle  of  certain  excellent  domestic 
medicines  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  but  ineffectually, 
domestic  consultation  decides  that  a  pliysician  must  be  called. 

Practitioners  have  a  vast  many  ditBculties  to  contend  against,  in 
prescribing,  under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  are  here 
delineated.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  indicate  the  treatment  at  first, 
long  suffering,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  might  have  been  prevented ; 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  removed,  and  a  protracted  illness,  perhaps, 
wholly  obviated.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  time  spent  in  fussing 
over  the  sick  in  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  vital 
organs,  for  example,  with  hot  slops,  brick  sweats,  and  vinegar  bathings  of 
the  temples,  &c.,  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
medication,  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life  in  innumerable  cases. 

Considerations  like  these,  have  induced  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  publication,  but  imperfectly  noticed 
in  the  last  week's  Journal — called  "  The  Domestic  Management  of  the 
Sick  Room."  Were  it  extensively  circulated,  the  good  that  it  would 
effect  in  society  would  be  great.  One  important  lesson  would  be  taught 
by  it,  viz.,  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
body,  the  functions  of  concealed  organs  and  the  physiological  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  should  never  tamper  with  the  sick.  If  physicians 
proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  the  administration  of  medicines,  even 
with  simples,  and  the  homoeopathists,  still  more  in  fear  of  injuring  the 
delicate  machinery  of  organic  life,  hardly  give  doses  that  are  appreciable 
to  the  senses,  how  much  more  carefully  should  those  proceed  in  the  sick 
room,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  diseases.  With  these 
views,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  solicitous  for  a  free  distribution  of  Dr. 
Todd's  admirable  work.  When  the  profession  give  the  weight  of  their 
influence  towards  an  effort  to  enlitrluen  the  people  in  this  particular 
department  of  domestic  economy,  their  own  path  will  be  travelled  with 
ureater  ease  and  more  satisfaction  to  themselves. 


Vacant  3Fedical  Profe.^sorshij). — In  the  lust  No.  of  the  Journal  there  is 
a  proposition  addressed  to  the  whole  profession,  wiiich  offers  a  prize  worth 
seeking.  A  vacancy  exists  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania 
University,  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  one  of  the  faculty.  In  order 
to  fill  it,  the  Trustees  invite  medical  gentlemen  who  are  ambitions  in  that 
way,  and  who  of  course  possess  the  proper  requisites,  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates.  A  few  years  since,  a  void  was  made  in  the  same  College, 
which  was  filled,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  is  now  in  Europe.  The  Trustees  said,  in 
effect,  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States — We  are  in  want  of  an  able 
teacher,  but  l)eing  strangers  to  you,  we  invite  those  who  would  like  the 
situation,  to  send  on  their  names,  accompanied  by  proper  evidences  of 
their  ability  to  conduct  the  department  with  honor  to  themselves  and  the 
advancing  reputation  of  the  University.  Out  of  the  number,  they  selected 
Dr.  Bartlett.  Under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  they  again  announce 
their  wants,  and  solicit  immediate  aii'mtion  to  the  call. 
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We  have  beea  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  location  of  the  school — and  can 
assure  those  who  have  any  desire  to  offer  themselves,  that  the  one  who 
receives  tlie  appointment  will  find  liimself  established  in  a  charming 
agricultural  region  of  country,  where  the  climate,  the  society,  and 
tiie  field  for  enterprise,  are  of  an  inviting  character.  Those  who  are 
unsuccessful  have  notiung  to  apprehemi  by  way  of  chagrin,  as  their  names 
will  never  be  divulijcd. 


Boston  Lunntic  Asi/lum. — Dr.  Stedman's  report  to  the  City  Council 
shows  tliat  the  institution  under  his  care  is  in  good  condition,  accomplish- 
ing as  much  as  the  warmest  friends  of  humanity  could  expect.  His  patients, 
unfortunately  for  him,  are  such  as  nobody  in  private  practice  desires. 
With  such  subjects,  Dr.  Steduian  pursues  that  excellent  course  which  has 
raised  his  own  reputation,  while  it  has  gained  for  the  hospital  a  good 
name.  All  the  success  which  characterized  former  years,  has  marked  the 
past  one — and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  altogether  flatteriifg. 
Since  the  hospital  was  first  opened,  320  patients  have  been  admitted  ;  200 
discharged  ;  32  admitted  the  present  year ;  residents  the  past  year,  140 — 
of  whom  82  were  males  and  5S  females.  It  is  our  intention  to  refer 
to  this  document  ajjain. 


Fluid  Extract  of  Valerian. — Messrs.  Smith  &l  Perry,  druggists  of 
reputation,  at  325  Washington  street,  have  prepared  an  elegant  and 
convenient  article,  under  the  name  of  fluid  extract  of  valerian,  which 
should  at  once  engage  the  attention  of  practitioners.  Mr.  Hayes,  the 
chemist,  whose  opinion  always  has  weiglit  in  this  community,  says — "  I 
regard  the  mode  ot  preparation  as  one  of  great  importance,  practically  in 
accordance  with  the  present  state  of  practical  pharmacy,  and  admirably 
fitted  not  only  to  obtain  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  but  to  preserve  from 
ulterior  decomposition  the  principles  on  which  the  medicinal  effect  of  the 
plant  depends." 

Insanity  in  Georgia. — The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity  has 
received  a  printed  report  from  Dr.  Cooper,  Physician  of  the  oidy  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  located  in  Milledgeville.  It  is 
represented  as  a  singular  document,  and  from  the  extracts  given  in  the 
Journal  above  named,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  resident 
physician  or  one  of  his  patients  was  its  author.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  under  tlie  superintendence  of  men  of  good  general  acquirements 
as  well  as  possessing  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  for  their  office, 
and  it  is  presumed  there  is  no  lack  of  such  men  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
One  short  extract  from  the  report  will  be  i;iven,  intended,  probably,  to 
show  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  State  which  would  flow  from  a  proper 
provision  for  the  insane  poor. 

"  In  a  pecuniary  and  politico  economical  point  of  view,  it  will  be  to 
our  financial  interests,  the  Archemedian  lever  to  oscillate  the  incubus 
beam  of  deranged,  and  depressed  fiscal  oppression  which  has  shed  its 
blighting  effects  upon  the  monitary  affairs,  and  financial  operations 
of  the  State  Treasury    for    so  many    years,   by   lightening,  the    onerous 
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burthens  of  Taxation  from  tlie  shoutders  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and 
afford  bread  to  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  ;  tliese  are  not  anagogical 
suppositions  and  without  veritous  foundation,  or  demonstrable  illustration, 
hut  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  prolegominous 
deductions,  and  the  aid  of  a  few  arithmetical  prolepses." 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  Western  Lancet  that  a  montidy  periodical,  to  be 
called  the  "  Georgia  Journal  of  Insanity,  Tdiocy  and  Epilepsy,"  is  to  be 
commenced  in  November,  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  Georgia  Lunatic  Asylum, 
whom  we  presume  to  be  the  author  of  the  above-na'med  report.  If 
published,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  editor  will  at  least  amend  his  style  of 
writing,  as  a  constant  repetition  of  sentences  like  the  above  would  soon 
make  the  institution  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country. 


Health  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland. — Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  in  his  interesting 
Notes  of  an  European  Tour  published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal, 
thus  speaks  of  Geneva  as  a  place  for  invalids. 

"  With  regard  to  Geneva  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  I  will  make  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  since  upon  this  point  some  difference  of  opinion  seems 
to  exist,  and  because  Geneva  has  frequently  been  selected  as  the  most 
suitable  place  on  the  Continent  for  the  education  of  American  Protestant 
youth.  At  Geneva  tables  of  death  have  been  regularly  kept  since  1660! 
and  M.  le  docteur  d'Espine  in  his  report  for  the  year  1842  declares  the 
mortality  for  that  year  in  the  Canton,  including  a  population  of  60,000, 
of  whom  about  one  half  belong  to  the  city,  to  be  1  in  47i,  wliich  is 
precisely  the  mortality  of  your  own  city  [Rochester,  N.  Y.]  during  the 
same  year,  and  nearly  the  same  with  Boston.  The  average  of  deaths  from 
pulmonary  affections  (upon  which  point  the  dispute  has  chiefly  arisen) 
during  the  year  1842,  was  25.8  per  cent.,  while  the  average  in  your  city 
in  the  same  year  was  30.8-5  per  ceiit.,  and  in  Boston  nearly  33  per  cent. 
1  have  chosen  the  year  1842  simply  because  I  possessed  the  means  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  these  three  towns  on  this  year.  The 
reports  for  five  years  in  the  Canton  sliow  about  the  same  average.  The 
rate  of  life  here  presented,  I  should  also  add  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Amsterdam  in  Holland  (I  in  24),  and  of  Rome  in  Italy  (1  in  25),  while 
at  Brussels  it  is  1  in  26,  at  Naples  1  in  28,  Paris  and  Lyons  1  in  c2, 
Leghorn  1  in  35,  Palermo  and  Nice  1  in  37,  and  even  at  Glasgow,  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  high  range  of  life,  1  in  44.  In  short  it  is  higher 
than  in  any  European  town  of  its  size  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 


Boston  Disprnsari/.  —  By  the  published  Abstract  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Visiting  Physicians  of  the  Dispensary,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number 
of  cases  treated  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  was  2282 — of  which 
1540  are  reported  as  recovered,  71  died,  300  relieved,  166  removed,  65 
not  relieved,  and  78  remaining.  Of  the  whole  number  of  patients,  100 
only  are  classed  as  Bostonians,  and  388  others  as  Americans;  while  671 
were  Hibernico-American,  and  Oil  Irish.  Eighty-four  births  are  reported 
from  all  the  wards.      The  following  officers  were  chosen  on  the  11th  inst. 

Managers — G.  F.  Thayer  (Chairman),  Samuel  May,  N.  L.  Frothingham, 
Pliny  Cutler,  James  H.  Foster,  U.  Crocker,  Ebenezer  Chadwick,  N.  H. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Bradlee,  J.  H.  Wolcott,  Jonathan   Chapman,  and  Wm. 
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Gray  (Secretary)  ;  George  T.  Bigelow,  Treasurer. — Consulting  Pht/si- 
cians — Drs.  S.  D.  Townsend  and  Jacob  Bigelow. —  Visiting  Pht/sicians 
—Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver,  Wards  1  and  3;  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Lane,  Ward  2 ;  Dr. 
George  Havward.  Jr.,  Wards  4,  5,6;  Dr.  S.  Cabot,  Jr.,  Ward  7;  Dr. 
John  S.  Carter,  Ward  S;  Dr.  LeBaron  Rus.sell,  Ward  9:  Dr.  Samuel 
Kneeland,  Jr.,  Ward  10;  Dr.  J.  M.  Pbipps,  Ward  11;  Dr.  P.  M.  Crane, 
East  Boston. 


Heberdrn's  Commentaries. — The  October  No.  of  Dr.  Bell's  Select 
Medical  Library  comprises  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Heberden,  entitled 
*'  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cnre  of  Diseases.'  It  makes  a 
volume  of  more  than  two  hundred  octavo  patres.  Jordan  &/  Wiley  are 
the  aorents  in  Boston. 


Works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. — We  are  gratified  to  find,  that  the 
learned  and  venerable  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  an 
epitome  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  which  he  proposes  "  to 
put  to  press  if  590  subscribers  of  the  thousands  of  medical  men  of  the 
Union  can  be  obtained.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  precisely  the 
extent  of  the  work,  derived  as  it  is  from  seven  or  eight  folios;  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  can  be  so  condensed  as  to  be  embraced  in  three,  perhaps  in 
ttco,  octavo  volumes,  according  to  the  type,  of  from  500  to  600  pages  each, 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  83  a  volume." 

"  I  need  not  say,"  Dr.  Coxe  continues  in  his  circular,  "  that  it  has  been 
a  work  of  considerable  labor,  yet  assuredly  one  of  infinite  interest  and 
gratification  to  myself;  and  it  is  chiefiv  from  such  considerations  that  I 
am  induced  to  hope,  that  if  printed,  it  will  aflford  an  equal  gratification  lo 
my  medical  contemporaries,  and  present  to  them,  although  epitomized,  an 
adequate  idea  of  those  venerable  writing's,  which  have  reached  us  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years." 

Every  medical  man,  we  presume,  would  desire  to  possess,  in  his  library, 
the  works  of  those  venerable  and  venerated  fathers  of  our  art. — 3Icd.  Kxam. 


Vcr.nont  Asylum  for  the  Insam  at  Brattlcboro'. — By  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report,  which  is  just  pul)lished,  the  insiitution  appears  to  be  in  a  prosper- 
oiis  condition.  The  buildings  have  been  enlarged  this  season  by  the 
increase  of  about  80  acllitioti  i!  rooms,  alfording  greater  accommodations 
and  improving  the  means  of  classification.  Three  I'.undred  atid  sixty-two 
patients  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  the  past  year,  99  have  been  discharged, 
and  263  now  remain.  Of  those  discharged,  59  have  recovered.  The 
terms  are  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  week  for  the  first  six  months,  and  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  afterwards.  Patients  from  the  other  States 
are  received  on  the  same  terms  as  those  from  Vermont. — Asylum  Journal. 


Sleeplessness  during  Fever. — The  most  important  medicinal  property  of 
tobacco  is  the  application  of  the  moistened  leaves  to  the  bare  scalp  in 
severe  cases  (>["  fever  atlcuided  by  pervigilium  and  delirium.  If  it  succeed 
in  inducing  sleep  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
remedy,  fi)r  we  know  of  no  more  deplorable  condition,  or  one  more 
fraught  with  danger,  being  the  forerunner  of  collapse  and  death.  We 
have  been  toM  of  a  curious  and  efficacious  use  of  tobacco  in  America;  the 
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fact  was  not  stated  by  a  professional  person,  though  by  one  of  undoubted 
veracity.  A  leaf  of  tobacco  is  often  applied  over  the  radial  artery,  or  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  seldom  fails  to  produce  free  vomiting.  Its  powerful 
effects  when  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp  may  be  easily 
conceived. — Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  Delhi,  India. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Bilious  fever  and  ague  are  carrying  off  many 
people  in  the  lowlands  of  Tennessee. — Ergot  is  represented  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  England — having  extended  to  18  different  kinds  of 
grass,  in  some  places,  says  Dr.  Latham. — A  Dr.  Temple  shot  a  young 
man  recently,  at  Delta,  iMiss.,  who  had  ill-treated  his  daughter. — The 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  paper  states  there  is  more  sickness  in  Bedford  Co.  than 
when  the  cholera  prevailed.  The  prevalent  malady  is  bilious  congestive 
fever. — In  Indiana,  the  fever  and  ague  is  uncommonly  and  in  fact  alarm- 
ingly prevalent. — There  was  a  class  of  87  students  in  the  medical  school 
of  Dartmouth  College — out  of  which  number,  rising  of  20  will  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.D. — Dr.  Dixon's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual 
Organs  is  selling  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  we  understand.  The 
author  will  soon  have  another  work  in  press,  of  an  interesting  character. 
— A  copy  of  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  in  two 
volumes,  by  John  P.  Harrison,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  received  too 
late  for  an  extended  notice  the  present  week. — At  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Blackwell's  Island,  New  York,  there  are  386  patients,  247  of  whom  are 
foreigners.  The  accommodations  are  represented  to  be  deficient. — A 
coroner's  inquest  was  held  in  New  York,  on  the  body  of  a  Miss  Decker, 
who  died  in  consequence  of  taking  oil  of  tansey,  given  to  produce 
abortion. — The  widow  Mercea  Cardenas  recently  died  at  Havana,  at 
the  age  of  100  years. — Mobile  enjoys  excellent  health  at  this  time,  but 
people  who  have  business  there  are  advised  not  to  visit  the  city  till  the 
frost  sets  in. — A  young  woman,  by  the  name  of  Ashley,  was  killed  recently 
in  Alabama,  by  taking  morphine,  which  was  mistaken  for  quinine. — The 
13th  session  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  France,  held  at  Rheims,  was 
attended  by  more  than  GOO  savans  of  different  nations. — Dr.  J.  M. 
Brewster,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  the  Liberty  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State. — Another  Thomsonian  periodical,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  defunct  journal,  has  made  its  appearance  in  Boston. — Dr.  Bowditch 
has  resigned  the  office  of  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  appointed  to  the  place. — Dr.  Parkman, 
we  understand,  has  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Castleton,  Vt., 
Medical  College. 

To  CoKRKSFo.NDKNTs. — The  first  of  a  series  of  reports  of  fractures  treated 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  will  appear  next  week. 

Married, — Myron  Wallace,  M.D.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  E.  P.  Sumner, 
of  Hartford,  Conn. — .\\.  Pensacola,  Ur.  A.  Poitevin,  late  of  France,  to  Miss  M. 
Palmer. 


Number  of  deaths  in  Boston,  for  the  week  eiidiH!  Oct.  ]1,36.— Mnles,  19  ;  Females,  J7.  Stillborn,  3. 

Of  consumption,  4 — mar«smu.s,  2— smallpox,  1  — -icciilemal,  1— droijsy  on  the  biain,  3 — typhus 
fever,  3— cholera  infantum,  2— bilious  fever,  1— croup,  2— sudden,  2— hooping  coujjli,  3 — lung  fever, 
I— asthma,  1— disease  of  the  bowels,  2— scarlet  fever,  3— diabetes,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 
— j-^undice,  1— er>  sipelas,  1— fits,  1. 

Under  5  years,  20— between  5  and  20  years,  3— between  20  and  60  years,  11— over  CO  years,  2. 
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Hospitals  and  Asj/liims  in  Pni'is. — The  city  of  Paris  has  now  14 
hospitals  and  1 1  asylums.  The  hospitals  may  be  divided  either  into  those 
which  are  for  general  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  or  into  those  which  are 
for  special  diseases.  The  first  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain  3047 
beds:  the  Hotel  Dien,  900  beds;  the  Pitie,  600;  the  Charite,  420;  St. 
Antoine,  278;  Necker,  829  ;  Cochin,  114;  Beaujon,  400.  Six  hospitals 
are  for  special  diseases,  and  they  contain  24oS  beds :  St.  Louis  (for 
diseases  of  the  skin),  800  beds  ;  Hopital  du  Midi  (for  syphilitic  diseases 
in  men),  300;  Lourcin  (for  syphilitic  diseases  in  women),  300;  Enfans 
Maiades,  500;  Accouchements,  420  ;  Clinique,  138.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  Maison  Royale  de  Sante,  for  sick  persons  who  pay,  with  ^75 
beds.  The  number  of  the  beds  in  those  fourteen  hospitals  amounts  thus 
to  5680.  The  eleven  asylums  (hospices)  are  divided  either  into  hospices, 
strictly  speaking,  or  into  retraites  (retiring  places  for  old  persons),  or 
finally  into  foundations.  The  first  are  Bicetre  (for  old  men),  with  3000 
beds  ;  Salpetriere  (for  old  women),  5000  ;  Incurables  Hornmes  (for  men 
incurably  diseased),  500 ;  Incurables  Fernmes  (for  women  incurably 
diseased),  560  ;  Enfans  Trouves  et  Orphelins  (Foundling  and  Orphan 
Hospital),  502.  The  retiring  places  are — Les  Manges,  with  702  beds;  la 
Rochefoucauld,  213;  and  St.  Perine,  182.  The  foundations  are: — 
Hospices  Boulard,  with  12  beds  ;  Brezin,  300;  Villars,  30.  The  beds  of 
these  hospices  amount  thus  to  11,001  ;  the  city  of  Paris  provides,  therefore, 
for  the  relief  of  its  sick  and  old  pauper  population,  16,681  beds.  Not 
less  than  100,000  patients  and  poor  inhabitants  of  Paris  enter  every  year 
these  establishments,  and  amongst  them  8000  or  9000  die  there  annually. 
The  Hotel  Dieu  receives  annually  about  16,000  patients  ;  the  Pitie, 
12,000  ;  the  Charite,  7000  :  St.  Louis,  9000,  &c.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  receives  annually  6000  or  7000  children.  The  medical  depart- 
ment consists  of  88  physicians,  38  surgeons,  and  not  less  2700  nurses. — 
London  Lancet. 


Antidote  to  the  Poisin  of  Priissic  Acid. — The  following,  from  an  Eng- 
lish paper,  though  not  coming  with  the  weight  of  authority  which  would 
crive  confidence  to  the  statements,  may  offer  suggestions  which  will  lead  to 
beneficial  results. 

A  surcreon  who  was  tormented  by  a  strange  dog  prowling  about  his 
surtrery,  ordered  a  boy  to  give  it  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  and  throw  it  into 
the  river.  A  dose  sufllicient  to  send  to  sleep  all  the  dogs  in  the  township 
was  accordingly  administered,  and  produced,  as  was  believed,  instant  death. 
The  dead  dog  was  flung  into  the  river,  never  nun-e  to  be  heard  of,  as  was 
believed.  Next  morning,  however,  to  the  consternation  of  young  .Esculapius, 
it  came  toddling  into  the  surgery  with  the  greatest  sang  froid.  Further 
experiments  accounted  for  its  re-appearance ;  it  was  found  that  immersion 
in  water  proved  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  A  much  more  deeply  interesting 
illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  on  Monday  morning  last.  Dr.  Grimes,  of 
Blackburn,  was  performing  an  operation  with  prussic  acid  on  a  boy's  eye, 
in  his  surgery.  Accidentally  a  portion  entered  the  boy's  mouth,  and  in 
an  instant  he  fell  insensate,  apparently  lifeless.  His  poor  mother  was  in 
consternation.  The  doctor  carried  him  immediately  to  the  pump,  and 
discharged  a  copious  flow  of  water  on  his  person,  and,  after  about  four 
hours  unremiiting  e.xertion,  the  boy  revived,  and  is  now  doing  well. 
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FRACTURES   IN   THE    MASSACHUSETTS   GENERAL    HOSPITAL. 

A  Report  of  some  Cases  of  Fractures  treated,  during  the  past  Summer, 
ill  the  3Iass.  Gen.  Hospital,  by  S.  D.  Townsend,  one  of  the  Surgeons. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  past  season  having  been  unusually  fruitful  in  fractures,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  very  severe  nature,  it  is  thought  that  an  account  of  some 
of  those  which  were  brought  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
together  with  their  treatment  and  results,  might  be  read  with  interest  by- 
some  of  your  subscribers. 

Of  all  the  different  accidents  to  which  men  are  subject,  there  is  none 
perhaps  more  common  than  fractures,  none  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
surgeon  is  more  manifest,  or  more  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient ; 
none,  likewise,  which  give  more  anxiety  to  the  young  and  inexperienced 
practitioner,  particularly  when  the  case  presents  some  anomalies  and  the 
advice  of  other  medical  friends  is  not  to  be  obtained.  A  detailed  report 
of  actual  cases,  with  the  particular  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  each, 
is  much  more  useful  to  refer  to,  and  much  more  likely  to  relieve  this 
natural  anxiety,  than  those  general  accounts  and  directions  which  alone 
are  to  be  expected  from  surgical  works. 

Some  of  the  following  cases  will  show  that  costly  and  complicated 
apparatus  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  a  successful  result  in  even  very 
severe  fractures,  and  is  now  not  always  used  where  most  readily  obtained  ; 
they  will  also  show  that  care  and  attention  will  preserve  very  bad  limbs, 
such  as,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  consigned,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  to  that  last  resort  of  the  surgeon,  the  knife.  In  no 
branch  of  the  profession  has  greater  and  more  beneficial  improvement 
been  made  of  late,  than  in  what  is  so  happily  described  as  "  Conservative 
Surgery." 

This  report  is  prepared  from  the  records  kept  by  Dr.  George  H.  Gay, 
the  late  attentive  House  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital. 

Case  I. — June  9.  B.  C,  aet.  40.  Patient,  who  is  a  very  stout  man, 
and  whose  countenance  indicates  that  he  lives  freely,  was  standing  behind 
a  waggon  not  very  heavily  laden,  when  the  horse  commenced  backing; 
one  of  the  hind  wheels  struck  him,  knocked  him  down,  and  passed  over 
his  leg.  Reports  that  his  foot  and  leg  swung  backwards,  that  the  bone 
protruded  through  the  skin,  and  that  he  lost  much  blood. 

Oa  ejjamination,  find  right  leg  considerably  Svvollen  about  the  middle, 
13 
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with  a  wound  at  its  inner  third  communicating  with  the  bone  ;  the 
tibia  broken  obHquely,  with  its  upper  fragment  prominent  and  overlapping 
the  lower.  The  fracture  in  the  fibula  cannot  be  lelt  on  account  of  the 
swelling.  The  protruding  bone  had  been  i-educed  previous  to  his  entering 
the  house. 

The  leg  was  placed  for  the  first  ni^lit  in  a  fracture-box.  the  wound 
being  covered  with  lint  soaked  in  blood,  over  which  sticking  plaster  was 
applied. 

10th. — Patient  rested  well  ;  leg  more  swollen,  but  not  very  painful  or 
tender.  R.  iMagnesias  sulph.,  5vi.  Extension  was  this  day  applied  by 
the  following  apparatus,  contrived  by  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  and  thus 
described  in  Dorsey's  Surgery  (Vol.  I.,  p.  181).  "  Two  splints  of  wood 
are  made  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  knee  to  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  a  mortise  hole  is  cut  near  the  lower  end  of 
both  these  splints,  and  the  upper  end  of  each  is  perforated  with  four 
small  holes.  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  to  the  mortise  holes  of  the  splints, 
eight  inches  long,  is  to  be  provided.  In  applying  this  simple  apparatus, 
the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  extension  and  counter-extension 
made  as  usual  by  assistants  ;  a  pillow  is  placed  under  the  leg,  over  which 
is  arranged  a  many-tailed  bandage  ;  two  pieces  of  tape  are  next  to  be 
secured  by  numerous  turns  of  a  roller  on  each  side  of  the  leg  below  the 
knee;  these  tapes  are  to  be  passed  through  the  four  holes  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  splint  and  tied  ;  a  silk  handkerchief  is  next  to  be  passed 
round  the  ankle,  crossed  on  top  of  the  foot  and  tied  under  the  sole.  The 
fracture  being  reduced,  the  bandage  is  applied  to  the  leg,  and  the  silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  the  cross  piece  connecting  the  two  splints  ;  by 
which  any  necessary  degree  of  extension  may  be  permanently  applied." 
12th. — Swelling  abating.  Reports  no  uneasiness  from  apparatus,  and 
that  he  is  quite  comfortable. 

14th. — Some  twitching  in  leg  preventing  sleep  during  night.  No 
discharge  having  taken  place  as  yet  from  wound,  the  plaster  has  not 
been  removed.  Complains  this  morning  of  pain  in  right  chest.  Apply 
a  sinapism  to  chest.  R.  Elixir  of  opium,  gtts.  xxx.  at  night,  if  pain 
continues. 

16th. — Rather  restless  this  morning;  some  redness  about  lower  part  of 
wound,  with  some  tenderness  and  pain.     Chest  easy. 

17th. — Last  night  had  cold  chills,  with  headache  and  some  nausea. 
This  morning  reports  great  headache,  with  pain  in  back  and  limbs. 
Erysipelatous  redness  with  heat  and  tenderness  for  two  or  three  inches 
around  fracture.  No  dejection  yesterday.  Pidse  100.  Skin  hot  and 
dry,  R.  Hydrarg.  submur.,  grs.  iv.  ;  pulv.  antimonial.,  grs.  vi.  ]V1.  Ft. 
chart.  2.     Take  one  now  and  repeat  at  4,  P.  M. 

18th. — This  morning  erysipelas  about  the  same.  Some  discharge 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  from  wound.  Was  rather  restless  through  the 
day  ;  slept  tolerably  well  at  night  after  taking  pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  gr.  x. 
Cathartic  has  not  operated.     R.   Inf.  sennaj  c,    §  ij. 

19th. — Headache  continues.  No  nausea.  Leg  looks  badly;  very 
free  and  offensive  discharge  from  wound  ;  in  centre  of  redness,  the  cuticle 
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is  broken,  with  a  slight  serous  dischari^e.  T(Mideniess  and  heiU  great. 
A!)petite  moderate.  Pulse  86,  but  soft.'  Tongue  somewhat  coated. 
R.  Hydrarg.  submur.,  gr- j. ;  pulv,  antinionialis,  grs.  iij.  M.  Now  and 
at  niid'it.  Remove  bandage  from  leg  ;  cover  the  iiuib  with  burnt  flour 
flour,  over  which  apply  cotton  batting. 

QOtli. — Still  complains  ofgreat  headache  and  soreness  of  body  gcu'rally. 
Leo  looks  about  tlie  sHme,  though  was  much  more  easy  after  appiicaiion 
of  yesterday.  Pulse  90.  Skin  hot,  covered  with  peispiration.  Pn\i 
little  appetite.  Tongue  cleaner.  R.  Liquid,  acet.  ammonice,  g  ss.  every 
three  hours. 

21st. — Feels  better  to-day  ;  less  headache;  appetite,  tongue  and  pulse 
better.  No  dejection.  Very  ^\e^  discharge  in  night  from  wound,  also 
from  an  openintr  in  centre  of  redness  where  cuticle  was  removed  ;  a  jirobe 
Introduced  here  touches  denuded  bone  for  some  distance.  Omit  medicine 
of  yesterday.     R.   Magnesias  sulph.,  3  vi. 

2'2d. — Very  free  discharge  from  wound  ;  redness  and  soreness  di- 
minishing. 

From  this  time  patient  remained  improving  very  slowly,  while  tlie 
process  of  exfoliation  was  going  on,  till  Aug.  loth,  when  a  small  piece  of 
bone  was  removed,  and  also  on  the  next  day. 

Aug.  15th. — Another  attack  of  erysipelas  supervened,  which  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  except  that  Velpeau's  a|)plication  of 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  was  tried  for  two  days  ;  it  was  then  changed, 
at  the  request  of  the  patient,  who  was  much  more  comfortable,  when 
the  limb  was  wrapped  in  batting,  covered  with  burnt  flour,  its  temperature 
being  then  more  equable. 

After  this  attack,  the  leg  gained  rapidly,  so  that  the  wound  was  healed 
on  the  25th.  On  the  30th,  patient  walked  easily  with  crutches,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  was  discharged  toell. 

The  rapid  impjovement  after  the  second  attack  of  erysipelas  seemed 
to  be  owing  to  two  causes.  1st.  The  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  wliich 
allowed  the  external  wound  to  close  and  the  fractured  part  to  acquire 
firmness.  2nd.  The  local  sliinulus  of  the  disease,  which  often  produces 
wonderful  effects,  particularly  in  promoting  union  in  bones,  and  in 
cicatrizing  old  ulcers,  which  perhaps  have  for  months  resisted  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  surgeon 

Case.  H. — .June  13.  J.  W.,  a!t.  25.  Patient,  who  was  standing  on 
a  staging,  painting,  accidentally  stepped  on  the  end  uf  a  board,  which 
tipped  and  precipitated  him  twenty  feet  on  to  some  bricks. 

On  examination,  find  right  leg  very  much  swollen  and  tense  ;  no 
discoloration  or  bruise  of  the  integuments  At  about  middle  of  limb  is 
an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia,  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  fragment 
somewhat  prominent  ;  about  two  inches  below  this,  a  fracture  of  the 
fibula  ;  no  shortening  or  displacement ;  no  very  great  pain  or  tenderness. 

Place  limb  in  a  fracture-box.  Keep  limb  constantly  covered  with 
compresses  soaked  in  diluted  alcohol. 

14th. — Had  a  very  comfortable  night  ;  this  morning  leg  more  swollen, 
and  somewhat  painful  about  seat  of  fracture.  No  dejection.  R.  Inf. 
sennae  c,   §  ij. 
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15tli. — Two  di'jertions  from  medicine.  Leg  still  swollen,  but  not 
painful. 

17tli. — Inte^annents  of  leg  yellow  this  morning,  but  much  softer  and 
oedemalous. 

18th. — Lower  fragment  of  bone  continues  rather  prominent.  No  pain 
01"  tenderness  cKcept  at  this  point.  Remove  fracture-box  and  apply 
along  calf  of  leg  a  splint  with  a  foot-piece  attached. 

2-2d. — Swelling  remains  the  same;  great  pitting  of  limb  on  pressure. 
Apply  a  many-tailed  bandage  from  foot  to  knee. 

'ioth. — Thinks  leg  feels  much  stronger  since  bandage.  Swelling 
diminishing. 

From  this  time  the  limb  gradually  improved  in  strength,  witliout  any 
unfavorable  symptoms,  till  the  4th  of  August,  when  patient  was  discharged 
quite  ivcll,  having  no  shortening  of  leg  and  being  able  to  walk  with  ease. 

Case  III. — July  17th.  E.  K.,  aet.  12.  Patient  fell  through  a  floor 
in  a  house  into  a  cellar,  about  20  feet. 

On  examination,  find  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  right  femur.  Leg 
somewhat  swollen  and  painful  ;  shortened  two  inches.  Apply  extension. 
This  was  done  by  the  apparatus  commonly  used  in  this  Hospital,  viz., 
Dessault's  splint  improved  by  Flagg,  a  description  of  which  may  be 
found  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  IX.  p.  46),  and  also  on  page  496  of  the 
American  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  on  Dislocations  and 
Fractures,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Extended 
experience  has  proved  this  instrument  to  be  not  only  most  effectual  for 
the  purpose  designed,  but  also  most  comfortable  for  the  patient  and  con- 
venient for  the  surgeon. 

20lh. — Considerable  swelling  along  front  of  thigh  and  about  knee. 
(The  usual  attendant  of  the  application  of  the  short  splints,  caused 
by  the  circulation  being  impeded.)  Complains  of  some  pain  in  knee. 
Limb  of  same  length  with  the  other,  and  in  good  position. 

21st. — Swelling  of  limb  extended  to  upper  part  of  leg.  Has  but 
little  pain.     Bandage  limb  from  ankle  up  to  the  short  splints. 

25th. — Knee  much  smaller;  swelling  of  leg  about  the  same.  Remove 
splints,  and  apply  to  the  whole  limb  a  starch  bandage. 

This  was  left  on  till  the  29th,  when  the  swelling  had  so  far  subsided, 
that  it  became  loose,  and  was  consequently  removed  and  reapplied. 

Aug.  16th. — Walks  about  ward  very  well  with  a  crutch.  Suffers  no 
pain  on  bearing  weight  on  limb.     Remove  starch  bandage. 

17th. — Union  strong.  Some  pain  from  bending  knee.  No  shortening 
of  fractured  limb. 

20th. — Walks  with  ease.     Discharged  well. 

[To  be  continued. J 


PUERPERAL   CONVULSIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  following  communication  was  read  before  the  Montgomery 
Co.   Medical  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting  in   June,   1843.     Should 
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you  think  it  possessed  of  sufficient  interest — the  whole  or  any  part  of  it 
— for  publication,  you  are  at  Hberty  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

HalisviUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1845.  U.  Pottkr,  M.D. 

Gentlemkn  of  the  Society, —  In  discharging  the  duty  imposed  by 
the  hiws  of  your  Society  upon  th(?  President,  in  tlie  delivery  of  an  annual 
address,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  believintj;  your  lime  of  greater  value  than 
listening  to  anything  lengthij  which  I  might  offer.  I  am  now,  aiiil 
always  have  been,  of  the  opinion,  that  on  occasions  like  the  present,  more 
profit  would  accrue  from  taking  up  a  specific  subject,  discussing  the  same, 
and  illustrating  it  with  cases,  than  from  a  range  over  the  whole  field  of 
medical  literature  ;  where  he  having  the  skill  may  gather  flowers,  and 
exhibit  his  powers  of  elocution  or  display,  but  will  little  benefit  tl)e 
practitioner,  whose  professional  duties  call  him  to  deal  with  loathsom<> 
and  painful  disease,  or  cheer  him  wdiile  combating  the  open  and  insidious 
advances  of  the  implacable  foe  with  whom  he  is  to  contend.  Without 
further  exordium  I  proceed  to  call  your  attention,  for  a  very  brief  space 
of  time,  to  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Convulsions. 

I  have  chosen  this  disease  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  not  so 
much  from  a  desire  to  discuss  or  review  the  opinions  which  have  been 
or  may  noio  be  entertained  in  regard  to  its  pathology  or  treatment,  as 
from  an  ardent  wish  to  spread  before  you  a  case,  which  to  me  presented 
points  of  awful  interest.  I  say  awful,  because  1  made  a  mistake  of  an 
important  nature  in  the  very  outset — a  mistake,  however,  from  which 
I  [jope  in  a  measure  to  be  exonerated,  when  the  true  details  (which  I 
promise  shall  be  faithfully  given)  are  laid  before  you.  1  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  would  every  medical  practitioner  come  up  in  yearly  meeting  with 
his  brethren,  and  honestly  point  out  the  mistakes  of  the  year,  and  chart 
out  the  shoals  or  breakers  on  which  he  has  come  near  being  wrecked,  he 
would  perform  a  more  useful  and  praiseworthy  task  than  the  usual  one  of 
boasting  of  his  success  and  embellishing  his  practice. 

Case. — I.  S.,  a  married  lady,  aged  21,  advanced  7^  months  in  her 
second  pregnancy.  I  was  called  to  see  her  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Aug, 
2nd.  I  found  her  vomiting  acid  matters,  with  severe  headache.  She 
informed  me  that  she  had  been  troubled  during  the  whole  summer  with 
what  she  called  "  sick  headache "  every  two  or  three  weeks,  with 
vomiting,  after  which  she  would  be  well  until  the  next  periodic  attack, 
which  account  was  confirmed  by  her  mother  with  whom  she  resided. 
The  attacks  had  all  previously  passed  otF  without  medical  treatment,  but 
the  present  continuing  longer  than  usual,  medical  aid  had  been  solicited. 

The  patient  appeared  rather  fleshy  than  otherwise,  but  no  appearance 
of  plethora  ;  no  flushing  or  redness  of  face,  but  pale  ;  eyes  neither  red 
nor  suffused  ;  pulse  rather  sloiv  than  otherwise,  but  soft  and  free  ;  pain 
of  the  head  mostly  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  bowels  open  ; 
no  uneasiness  of  back  or  womb  ;  little  if  any  more  than  natural  heat  of 
head,  but  sotne  coolness  of  feet  and  legs  ;  no  singing  in  the  ears  or 
flashing  of  light  before  the  eyes.  Such  were  the  symptoms,  and  they 
too,  premonitory  of  an   aggravated   attack  of  puerperal  convulsions,  for 
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which  1  pix'icribed  the  following  milk-and-water  treatment — a  treatment, 
ill  n^y  opinion,  appropriate  for  sympathetic  headache,  but  as  bad  as 
m.'Ihs^,  to  siy  the  leiMt,  for  wardini,^  off  an  attack  of  the  disease  under 
consideration.  I  ordered  her  solution  of  sup.  carb.  soda,  with  small 
Hos'is  of  rhei ;  cool  applications  to  tiie  head  ;  warm  foot  bath,  followed 
by  sin;ipism=;  lo  the  feet,  ankles  and  stomach  ;  and  \c\\  her,  apprehending 
no  bad  result,  thinking  I  had  prescribed  for  a  case  of  sick  headache,  and 
not  even  dieaniing  of  threatened  convulsions. 

At  eleven,  A.  M..  same  day,  I  was  called  in  haste,  the  messenger 
saying  she  •'•  had  fits,"  and  I  found  her  with  the  following  symptoms. 
Perfectly  insensible;  breathing  stertorous;  pupils  rather  contracted,  but 
dilating  and  closing  by  admission  or  absence  of  light ;  heat  of  head  same 
as  in  the  morning  ;  pulse  slow  and  laboring  ;  extremities  warm,  and  had 
had  five  or  six  strong  convulsions.  Could  feel  no  motion  of  the  foetus 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  nor  by  vagina,  through  which  an  exami- 
nation was  instantly  made.  Womb  feeling  hard  as  though  partially 
contracted  on  its  contents  and  low  down  against  the  vagina,  but  not  the 
least  dilatation  of  the  os  tincfe. 

Treatment. — Venesection  a  pint  bowl  full  ;  and  no  very  decided 
impression  being  produced,  more  was  suffered  to  flow  from  the  same 
orifice  into  another,  till  it  began  to  waver — the  (juantity  probably  some 
more  than  one  half  a  common  teacupful.  No  amendment  followed  ; 
breathing  same  as  at  first,  and  strong,  nay  frightful  convulsions  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Cold  continued  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  to 
the  extremities. 

Three  o'clock,  P.  M. — Pulse  recovered  about  the  same  as  before  tiie 
first  bleeding.  The  bandage  was  removed  and  blood  suffered  to  flow 
from  the  same  orifice  into  the  second  bowl  (which  had  been  left  standing), 
till  nearly  filled,  when  the  pulse  became  nearly  imperceptible;  slight 
syncope  followed,  and  almost  instantly  another  fit  of  the  convulsions. 
Examination  now  found  the  womb  crowded  lower  upon  the  vagina,  with 
the  head  pressed  upon  its  parii^tes.  Os  tines  almost  out  of  reach  of  the 
finger,  with  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  dilate,  and  no  motion  of  the 
fnetus. 

Five,  P.  M. — The  pulse  remaining  weak,  and  no  amendment  in  any 
of  the  symptoms,  I  began  strongly  to  fear  fatal  apoplectic  effusion  within 
the  cranium,  and  decided  that  no  further  depletion  at  least  would  be 
useful  or  admissible,  and  that  nothing  more;  could  be  done  than  to  wait 
j)itiently,  sliould  life  be  prolonged  until  the  os  uteri  should  so  far  dilate  as 
to  enable  me  to  turn  and  deliver.  Examinations  were  now  made  per 
vaginam  every  half  hour.  No  change  till  half  past  two  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  thought  a  slight  and  very  slight  change  was  occurring  in  the 
OS  tincae.  And  now  comes  what  seems  to  me  a  very  interesting  feature 
of  the  case  ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  hour,  vi?,.,  three  o'clock,  the 
OS  uteri  was  found  not  only  dilated  but  the  liquor  amnii  evacuated,  and 
the  head  actually  in  the  vagina,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  she  was 
delivered  of  a  stillborn  infant,  followed  rapiflly  by  the  placental  mass  and 
not  a  gill  of  blood.     She  seemed  now  sensible  of  some  slight  after-pains, 
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manifesting  it  by  a  scowl  of  the  face  and  an  occasional  groan.  These 
pains  continued  but  a  short  time,  however,  when  they  seemed  to  cease, 
the  breathing  became  free  and  without  stertor,  and  she  lay  quiet  until 
five  o'clock,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsion  more  frightful  and 
of  longer  duration  than  any  former  one,  producing  apprehensions  of 
immediate  dissolution.  The  spasm,  however,  passed  gradually  off,  and 
she  rested  (still  entirely  insensible)  till  seven,  when  she  had  another  (and 
the  last)  convulsion. 

Left  her  at  eight,  A.  M.,  directing  powerful  rubefacients  from  the  feet 
to  the  knees,  and  continued  cold  to  the  head.  Visited  her  again  at  six, 
P.  M.  Found  the  pulse  rising  and  more  heat  of  the  head  ;  insensibility 
still  complete,  with  some  tympanitis  of  the  bowels.  Opened  the  right 
temporal  artery  and  drew  about  six  ounces  of  blood,  when  the  pulse  fell 
again.  Got  down  with  difficulty  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  half  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil.  Ordered  a  continuation  of  cold  to  the  head,  and 
sinapisms  to  feet  and  legs  as  strong  as  the  skin  would  bear,  and  left  for 
the  night. 

August  4,  morning. — Oil  and  calomel  had  operated  freely  ;  head  not 
as  hot  as  last  evening  ;  pulse  rising  again  ;  still  insensible,  but  able  to 
swallow  medicines  and  soups  when  put  into  the  mouth.  Opened  the  left 
temporal  artery,  during  which  she  partially  turned  in  bed,  ejacidated  "oh 
dear"  (the  first  word  uttered  since  tlie  attack),  and  carried  the  hand  to 
the  head.  Remaining  treatment  same  as  before.  Afternoon  visited 
again.  Could  be  roused  to  answer  questions,  though  incoherently  ;  pulse 
still  down  as  left  by  the  last  opening  of  the  temporal  artery  ;  bowels 
open  and  slightly  tympanitic. 

5th. — Little  lochial  discharge  ;  labia  pudendi  and  vagina  hot  and 
somewhat  tender ;  skin  moist;  tongue  tolerably  clean  ;  bowels  had  moved 
twice  during  the  preceding  niLdit.  Objected  to  the  use  of  the  catheter 
(which  had  been  employed  twice  daily  since  the  attack),  and  said  she 
would  void  the  urine  herself,  but  was  unable,  and  the  catheter  was  passed. 
Ordered  continuation  of  cold  to  the  head,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  solution  of  cr.  tart,  in  mucilage  as  drink. 

6th. — Fully  sensible;  head  cool  and  pulse  quiet;  had  voided  urine 
without  assistance  during  the  night ;  labia  and  vagina  moist,  and  heat 
gone  ;  milk  secreted  freely,  but  the  bowels  running  so  as  to  drive  her  up 
at  least  every  half  hour.  R.  morphine,  gr.  1-8  ;  ipecac,  gr.  j.  ;  sod. 
carb.,  gr.  x.     Mix.     To  be  taken  every  fourth  hour. 

7th. — Symptoms  all  favorable  ;  bowels  quieted.  To  stop  the  powders, 
and  take  only  sub-acid  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  No  daily  notes  were 
taken  from  this  time,  as  the  case  progressed  rapidly  and  regularlv  to 
recovery. 

Remarks. — I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  given  minutely  (indeed  tiresomely 
so)  the  details  of  this  case  as  I  promised  in  the  commencement ;  and  if 
there  be  nothing  interesting  in  the  treatment  or  progress  of  the  attack, 
yet  1  feel  morally  certain,  that  if  premonitory  symptoms  like  those 
detailed  may  be  followed  by  an  aggravated  attack  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions, some  at  least  of  my   professional   brethren   may   be  benefited   by 
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having  the  case  spread  before  them,  and  thus  better  enabled  to  shun  the 
rock  on  which  I  split.  1  doubt  not  many  of  you  have  prescribed,  in 
pregnant  females,  for  what  is  vulgarly  called  sick  headache,  with  symp- 
toms precisely  similar  to  those  described  in  my  case,  and  seen  them  pass 
oft  without  ever  apprehending  an  attack  of  eclampsia.  Most  writers  on 
this  disease,  if  I  mistake  not,  describe  the  premonitory  symptoms  as 
follows,  viz. — Disposition  to  fulness  or  plethora,  evinced  in  flushing  of 
the  fac(>,  redness  of  the  eye,  flashes  of  light,  giddiness,  partial  loss  of 
sight,  continued  headache,  with  habitual  costiveness ;  none  of  which 
were  present  with  my  patient  before  the  coming  on  of  actual  convulsions. 

Burns,  in  describing  sympatiietic  headache  liom  indigestion,  uses  these 
words: — "All  headaches,  however  "  (referring  to  that  which  usually 
precedes  convulsions)  "do  not  forebode  these  dismal  events,  for  they 
often  proceed  from  tiie  stomach,  and  evidently  depend  on  costiveness, 
dyspepsia,  or  nervous  irritation.  These  are  generally  j:>enWico/,  accom- 
panied with  a  pale  visage  ;  they  feel  more  external  than  the  former,  and 
are  often  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head.  They  are  attended  \.itb 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  eructations,  and  sometimes  with  considerable 
giddiness,  or  slight  sickness,  with  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  They  are 
relieved  by  the  regular  exhibition  of  laxatives,  sleep,  the  moderate  use 
of  volatiles,  and  the  aj)i)lication  of  ether  externally." 

Thus  we  see  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of  my  case, 
viz.,  periodical  headache,  pale  visage,  acid  vomitings,  &;c.,  for  which 
Burns  would  have  prescribed  volatiles,  both  internally  and  externally, 
followed  by  dangerous  convulsions;  and  although  I  made  a  mistake 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  my  patient,  1  learned  a  lesson,  which 
while  I  practise  medicine  will  not  be  forgotten. 


REVIEW   OF  A    LETTER  ON    HOMOEOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Journal  of  Oct.  8th,  is  a  letter  from  an  old  physician 
on  Homoeopathy — giving  his  reasons  for  not  believing  in  it — which  is  a 
good-natured,  candid  article,  and  a  fair  s\wc'nm'n  o(  cniti-hrmKeopafhy,  and 
perhaps  is  a  fair  and  conclusiv^e  argument  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  the  homoeopathic  school.  The  author 
acknowledges  he  has  read  very  little  on  the  subject,  whicrh  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  paragraph  he  exposes,  as  he  imagines, 
three  fundamental  errors  of  homoeopathy,  not  one  of  which  is  believed 
by  the  homoeopatliic  school,  or  ever  has  been.  He  says,  "  when  this 
system  was  first  announced,  with  the  strange  assum]ition  that  most  diseases 
proceed  from  the  zVc/t,"  &,c.  1  know  of  no  one  who  believes  that  the 
Psora  of  Hahnemann  is  what  is  meant  by  the  itch.  It  is  true  that  he 
makes  a  majority  of  chronic  diseases  to  arise  from  psora,  but  not  more  so 
than  Lugol  does  from  scrofula,  or  the  British  writers  from  tubercular 
disease,  and  they  are  nearly  or  (juite  identical.  Again,  "that  all  diseases 
were  cured  by  medicines  capable  of  producing  the  same   disease   in  the 
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healthy  body," — a  doctrine  which  it  will  be  difBcult  to  find  in  any  homoe- 
opathic writer — and  "  that  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  any  ordinary 
medicine,  divided  and  subdivided  by  some  hocus  pocus  agitation,  would 
produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  constitution  than  a  lull  dose  of  the  same." 
"  He  was  struck  with  these  absurdities,"  &:c. ;  and  who  would  not  be  ? 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  subject  is  dismissed  as  "  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision." 

Now  it  is  strange  that  any  man,  old  or  young,  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  receive  or  reject  any  doctrine  of  which  be  knows  so  little.  It  is 
not  held  that  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  medicine  will  produce  more  effect 
on  the  constitution  than  a  whole  grain — l)ut  there  is  a  difference  between 
an  effect  upon  the  constitution,  and  an  effect  upon  the  disease.  Here  is 
a  point  which  our  friend  in  his  85th  year  has  probably  never  found  time 
to  consider,  and  it  is  a  point  where  the  two  schools  difier.  The  homoeo- 
paths hold  that  medicines  may  be  so  prepared  that  a  small  dose  is  more 
effectual  in  counteracting  diseased  action,  than  a  large  dose  which 
does  affect  the  constitution  too  sensibly  insteadoi \\\e  disease.  Examples 
are  familiar  to  all.  where  a  remedy  becomes  more  efficient  by  minute 
division — mercury,  for  example.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  one  reason 
why  such  men  as  W.  consider  the  subject  all  quackery,  is  because  they 
found  their  conclusions  upon  assumed  premises,  sucb  as  have  never 
been  held  to.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  stumbling  block  to  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  that  disease  should  be  eradicated  without  any  other 
sensible  effect  upon  the  sound  organs,  and  to  do  so  must  be  quackery  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  if  this  can  be  done,  it  is  the  more  scientific,  and  the 
less  the  constitution  is  affected,  provided  the  disease  is  eradicated,  the 
better  ;  and  if  medicine  can  be  so  attenuated  as  that  the  poison  of  the 
disease  and  the  poison  of  the  remedy  shall  by  exact  rubs  be  brought  in 
contact  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  constitution  perceive  nothing 
but  a  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  where  is  the  harm,  or  "  quackery,  or 
transcendentalism,  or  Germanism  ?"  Is  not  this  the  manner  in  which  w'e 
wish  to  get  the  effect  of  opium  in  severe  pain,  and  of  other  remedies  also? 

Homoeopathy  is  accused  of  assuming  the  position  of  a  science.  Now 
the  ordinary  practice  is  admitted  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  susceptible  of 
great  improvement,  and  that  to  cure  disease  by  it  is  very  unpleasant  both 
as  to  the  taste  and  effect  of  the  medicine  on  the  constitution.  But  if 
medicine  can  be  so  used  as  to  avoid  this  in  a  great  degree,  is  it  not 
scientific  ?  But  it  is  looked  upon  and  believed  because  the  power  of  steam 
and  electro-magnetism,  which  were  at  first  held  as  humbugs,  have  not 
blown  to  the  winds — -and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  they  are  alik(^ 
founded  on  a  substantial  basis — and  not  on  such  positions  as  are  assumed 
by  W.  He  says,  •'  It  is  imaginary  nervous  and  chronic  complaints, 
which  afford  the  most  promising  field  for  homoeopathy."  Begging  his 
pardon,  it  is  the  reverse  exactly,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  subject.  Still  the  system  of  diet  is  allowed  to  be 
excellent,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  simplifying  remedies.  Now  the  diet  is 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  practice — it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  tlir 
therapeutic   means.      VV,  says  he  is  "  i'old  a  {qw  weeks  are   allotted  for 
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any  sensible  effect."     This  may  be  necessary  for  a  cure  in  some  cases,  it 

is  true,  as  in  other  practice  ;  but  there  are  cases  where  llie  effect  of  the 

medicine  is   as  speedy  as    in    any   other  method.      I   have   repeatedly 

reheved  severe  and   excruciating  neuralgia   of  the  face,  assuming  a  Ibrin 

similar  to  mercurial  salivation,  in   five  to  ten  minutes,  with   homoeopathic 

doses  of  mercury — which  had  resisted  sul.  morphine  in    1-6  grain  doses 

repeated  to   ultimate  narcosis.     I  have  relieved  cystitis  with  infinitesimal 

doses  of  cantharides,  more  speedily  than  with   any  other  remedy  ;    have 

arrested  cough  of  three  weeks  standing  in  twelve  hours,  with  3  attenuation 

of  arsenic  where  it  was   indicated.     Cholera   morbus   is  often   speedily 

arrested  by  veratrine,  and  colic  by  colocynth,  he. ;   but  the  case  must  be 

appropriate  and  the  condition  of  tlie  system  such  as  to  indicate  the  remedy. 

As  to  imagination,  1  prefer  that  the  patient  should  have  no  knowledge  of 

or  confidence  in  homoeopathy — even  children  and  in  an   insensible  state. 

From  those  patients  who  are  full  of  faith,  confidence  and  imagination, 

I   can  truly   say.  "  good  Lord   deliver  us."      He  goes  on  to  speak   of 

experience   as  fallacious;  if  as   much  so  as  he  contends,  truly   we  are 

in  a  (iilemtna,  and  had  better  look  for  a  surer  method.    That  homoeopathy 

is  the  more  critical   and   exact  practice  of  the  two,  is  claimed  ;  but  the 

idea  that  it  is  a  mathematical  exactness  is  not  true,  nor  will  it  be,  so  long 

as  we  operate  on  the  laws  of  vitality  instead  of  mere  physical  principles. 

The  truth  is,  W.  has  entirely  mistaken   the  fundamental   principles  of 

homoeopathv  as  well   as  the   practice,  and  this  is  the  reason  generally  of 

so  mu(;li  prejudice.     We  hope  W.  may  be  permitted  to  watch  the  progress 

of  the  "  new  light,"  to   see  whether   it   is  an   ''■  ignis  fatuus '^  but  it  \s 

hoped  lie  will  be  able  to   distinguish    between   the   doctrine   and  facts  in 

homoeopathy,  and   the   visions  and   mysticisms  which  have  been  thrown 

around  it.  Yours  respectfully,  D.  Holt. 


CONTAGION   OF    I'LTRPERAL   FEV'ER. 

[Thf.  following  remarks  on  a  most  important  subject  are  from  "  Lectures 
on  Puerperal  Fevers,"  delivered  by  William  Harris,  M.D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  a  medical  class,  and  recently  published  by  request  of  the 
class.] 

Is  puerperal  fever  of  a  contagious  nnturt  1  This  is  a  question  of 
grave  import  and  deep  interest  to  medical  science.  Upon  this  subject 
my  own  mind  is  still  unsettled  ;  but  the  facts,  I  am  free  to  adniit, 
preponderate- on  the  affirmative  side,  and  afford  almost  a  demonstration 
that  contagion  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  frightful 
maladv. 

Nearly  all  the  obstetricians  that  have  attended  the  lying-in  hospitals, 
extensively,  maintain  that  this  fever  has  contagious  powers.  Professor 
Hatnilton  affirms  that  the  infection  is  of  so  concentrated  a  nature  that  it 
miy  be  commimicated,  like  smallpox,  through  the  mediiun  of  a  third 
person  ;  and  this  opinion  is  embraced  by  many  of  the  more  modern 
writers.     Dr.  Campb(!ll  says   that,  after  dissecting   a  woman  that  died  of 
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puerperal  fever,  lie  went  the  same  eveninii;,  w  itliout  changing  his  clotiies, 
to  deliver  a  poor  woman  in  the  Cannngate.  who  afterwards  died  of  the 
same  disease  ;  in  the  same  clothes  he  delivered  another  woman  with 
forceps,  who  also  died,  and  three  others  in  succession  shared  the  same 
fate.  Dr.  James  Orr,  after  dissecting  a  female  that  died  of  the  disease  at 
Carron-Mills,  for  want  of  accommodation  did  not  wash  his  hands  carefully, 
and,  without  changing  his  clothes,  attt>nded  two  females  in  their  confine- 
ment, both  of  whom  were  seized  with  the  disease  and  died.  "  It  is  a 
disagreeable  declaration  for  me  to  mention,"  says  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Aber- 
deen, "  that  1  myself  was  the  means  of  carrying  the  infection  to  a  great 
number  of  women  ;  and  I  have  evident  proofs  that  every  person  who 
had  been  with  a  patient  in  the  puerperal  fever  became  charged  with  an 
atmosphere  of  contagion,  which  was  communicated  to  every  pregnant 
woman  who  happened  to  come  within  its  sphere."  Dr.  Gooch,  after 
opening  the  body  of  a  woman  that  died  of  puerperal  fever,  continued  to 
wear  the  same  clothes,  and  delivered  a  lady  who  was  attacked  by  the 
same  disease  and  died,  and  two  otiiets  in  rapid  succession  shared  the 
same  fate.  Alarmed  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  carrying 
contagion  in  his  clothes,  he  instantly  exchanged  them  for  others  and  met 
with  no  more  cases. 

A  nurse  in  the  country,  says  Moore,  after  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
person  that  died  of  puerperal  fever,  communicated  the  disease  to  the  next 
person  she  nursed,  and  to  a  third,  both  of  whom  died  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  becoming  alarmed,  ceased  to  employ  her. 

Dr.  Blackmore,  whose  essay  I  have  already  quoted,  contends  that  the 
disease  "  is  contagious  in  each  of  its  forms,  sthenic  and  jnitrid."  The 
epidemic,  he  says,  commenced  with  the  patients  of  a  single  accoucheur, 
and  was  confined  exclusively  to  his  practice  for  several  weeks.  He  had 
eighteen  cases  in  rapid  succession,  eight  of  which  terminated  fatally, 
while  not  a  single  case  was  heard  of  in  the  practice  of  any  of  the  other 
accoucheurs.  He  communicated  the  disease  to  his  first  puerperal  patient 
by  conveying  to  her  the  infection  of  erysipelas,  and  afterwards  carried 
the  puerperal  contagion  in  his  clothes,  from  patient  to  patient.  "  A 
yoimg  sage-femme  of  La  Maternite,"  observes  M.  Chailly,"  who  was 
not  })regnant,  died  during  the  prevalence  of  a  disastrous  epidemic, 
presenting  all  the  symptoms  and  all  the  anatomical  characters  of  puerperal 
fever."  A  cat,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Copeland,  died,  durino  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  in  one  of  the  wards  of  an  ill-ventilated 
lying-in  hospital,  soon  after  she  had  kittens,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Spackman,  who  attends  to  a  larcje  obstetrical 
practice  in  the  western  part  of  this  city,  officiated  as  accoucheur  to  three 
patients,  in  rapid  succession,  in  May  last,  all  of  whom  died  of  puerperal 
fever  ;  apprehensive  that  he  was  carrying  contagion  in  his  clothes  from 
one  patient  to  another,  he  immediately  absented  himself  from  the  city  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  when  he  retm-ned  lo  his  practice,  and  has  had 
no  case  of  fever  since.  Dr.  Conrlie,  of  our  city,  a  gentleman  of  great 
professional  attainments,  in  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1842,  as  it 
occurred  in  Southwark  and   neighboring  districts,  says  that  "  the  disease 
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was  exclusively  confined  to  the  circle  of  a  single  physician,  extensively 
engaged  in  obstetrical  |)ractice,  while  no  instance  of  the  disease  has 
occurred  in  the  patients  under  the  care  of  any  other  accoucheur  practising 
in  the  same  district ;  scarcely  a  female  that  has  been  delivered  by  this 
gentleman,  for  weeks  past,  has  escaped  an  attack,  and  nearly  every  case 
of  the  disease  terminated  fatally."  The  distinguished  accoucheur  to 
whom  Dr.  Condie  alludes  in  the  above  remarks,  apprehensive  that  this 
desolating  epidemic  was  propagated,  not  by  atmospheric  influence,  but 
by  personal  communication,  resolved  to  try  the  sanatory  influence  of 
country  air,  and  accordingly  left  the  city  for  a  week,  and,  after  the 
appropriate  ablutions  of  his  person,  he  exchanged  every  article  of  his  old 
wearing  apparel  for  new  ;  but  to  his  great  mortification  "  the  first  case  of 
parturition  that  he  attended,  after  his  return,  was  followed  by  an  attack 
of  the  fever  and  terminated  flitally."  By  this  experiment  the  doctor 
satisfied  himself  that  the  disease  was  not  transmitted  by  contagion 
conveyed  in  his  person  or  clothes,  but  propagated  by  a  distempered  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  conclusion,  however,  I  beg  leave  to 
dissent.  Either  the  time  that  the  doctor  absented  himself  from  his 
professional  duties  was  not  sufficiently  long,  or  he  unintentionally  retained 
some  portion  of  his  clothing  which  was  still  charged  with  contagion  ; 
because  during  his  absence  his  patients  were  attended  by  other  ac- 
coucheurs without  a  single  case  occurring — and  as  soon  as  he  returns  to 
the  district  the  fatal  malady  returns  with  him.  Besides,  Dr.  William 
Klapp,  residing  in  the  same  district,  attends  patients  in  the  same  streets, 
and  often  in  adjoining  houses,  officiated  as  accoucheur  to  about  two 
hundred  cases  the  same  year  (1842)  without  encountering  a  single  case 
of  the  disease.  The  only  puerperal  patient,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Klapp  has 
had,  fell  into  his  hands  last  spring,  after  she  had  undergone  a.  per  vaginam 
examination  by  the  homoeopathic  doctor  before  alluded  to,  and  by  him 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  fatality  that  attended  his  practice.  This 
case  terminated  latally  in  less  than  twenty-four  liours  after  the  attack. 
Dr.  Klapp  refused,  after  the  death  of  this  patient,  to  attend  any  more 
obstetric  cases  for  three  weeks,  when  he  resumed  his  practice  and  has  not 
had  a  puerperal  patient  since. 

These  facts  are  full  of  interest,  and,  in  my  judgment,  would  settle  tiie 
question  as  to  the  contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever,  were  it  not 
that  many  other  accoucheurs,  and,  some  in  our  own  city,  have  dissected 
the  bodies  of  females  that  died  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards,  without 
changing  their  clothes,  have  attended  lying-in  women  repeatedly,  without 
propagating  the  disease. 


ON   THE    HYPOTMESrS    OF   ELECTRIC    CURRENTS    IN   THE    NERVES. 

By  M.  Matteucci. 

Never  having  been  able,  in  our  former  experiments,  to  establish,  by  aid 
of  the  galvanometer,  the;  existence  of  electric  currents  in  the  brain,  the 
spinal   cord,  or  in   the   nerves  of  the   dog,  the  rabbit,  and   the  frog,  we 
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wished  to  make  a  new  trial  on  an  animal  of  large  stature  (the  horse), 
hoping  by  this  means  to  place  oui-selves  in  the  most  lavorable  condition 
for  researclies  of  this  kind. 

The  galvanometer  whicli  we  employed  in  these  new  experiments  was 
constructed  by  Rumkorft'.  and  was  extremely  sensible  ;  the  conducting 
wire,  making  two  thousand  five  hundred  convolutions,  was  furnished  at 
each  of  its  extremities  with  a  platinum  plate,  fixed  on  an  ivory  handle, 
and  so  varnished  as  to  leave  only  a  square  centimetre  of  its  surface  ex- 
posed.    The  needle  made  one  oscillation  in  seventy  seconds. 

Before  applying  the  two  platinum  plates  to  tlie  nervous  parts,  they 
were  immersed  in  spring-water  for  a  very  long  time,  and  until  the  signs 
of  the  current,  which  are  always  observed  at  the  first  immersion,  had 
completely  disappeared. 

These  precautions  having  been  taken,  and  the  live  horse  having  been 
thrown  down  upon  a  table,  its  sciatic  nerve  was  insulated  from  the 
neighboring  muscles  (by  means  of  varnished  silk)  for  a  length  of  thirty 
or  forty  centimetres  (upwards  of  one  foot),  was  carefully  wiped,  and  leit 
in  communication  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

After  being  well  assured  that  the  needle  constantly  remained  at  zero, 
although  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  platinum  plates  was  removed  from 
the  water  and  alternately  reimmersed,  the  plates  were  placed  in  contact, 
first  with  the  surface  of  the  sciatic,  then,  after  the  neurilema  had  been 
removed,  with  ditferent  points  of  this  voluminous  nerve. 

The  interval  of  deviation,  namely,  the  distance  comprised  between  the 
two  plates,  being  at  first  3  or  4  cent.,  the  needle  sometimes  remained 
at  zero,  and  at  other  times  deviated  several  degrees,  soon  returning  to 
zero.  This  interval  having  been  suddenly  extended  to  15  cent.,  the 
deviation  ought  to  have  been  notably  increased,  in  the  same  direction,  if 
electric  currents  existed  in  the  nerves.  There  was  notliinii  :  or  rather  the 
needle  did  not  deviate  to  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  and  its  deviation  was  still  only  momentary,  or  else  was 
entirely  wanting. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  continuance  of  these 
experiments,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  which  was  voluntarily  excited  in 
the  animal,  its  posterior  train  was  the  seat  of  energetic  and  repeated 
efforts,  and  that,  consequently,  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  were 
put  into  communication  with  the  sciatic  nerve  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  transmitting  the  exciting  influence  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
and  leg. 

]f,  by  varying  our  trials,  we  have  occasionally  perceived  a  very  sensible 
deviation  of  the  needle,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  this  deviation  did 
not  change  in  direction,  although  the  contacts  were  inverted  ;  that,  more- 
over, it  so  occurred  every  time  that  the  nerve  was  touched  simultaneously 
with  the  two  plates  of  the  galvanometer.  At  the  moment  when  these 
plates  were  successively  plunged  into  water  deviations  were  also  obtained, 
which  did  not  differ  from  those  that  are  observed  on  inserting  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  instrument  in  the  nerve  itself 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  sensibility  of  our  galvanometer,  the  lavor- 
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able  coiulition  of  the  experiment,  and  the  precautions  which  we  have 
taken,  we  think  we  arc  authorized  in  concludini;  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  trace  of  electric  currents  in  the  nerves  of  living  animals  appre- 
ciable by  the  instruments  we  at  present  possess,  in  addition  we  may 
add,  that  our  previous  researches  had  already  conducted  us  to  the  same 
conclusion. — Electrical  Magazine. 
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Surgrrii  of  Fractures. — A  omrnunication  on  the  treatment  of  fractures 
is  commenced  in  tlie  Journal  to-day,  whicli  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of 
gentlemen  in  surgical  practice.  Dr.  Townsend,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of 
the  Massachusetts  Genenil  Hospital,  has  had  a  degree  of  experience  that 
gives  great  value  to  whaK  \er  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  communicate 
to  the  medical  public.  As  in  operator,  his  carefulness,  neatness,  manual 
dexterity  and  success,  !i:i  (■  long  been  acknowledged  by  those  who  visit 
that  institution  for  improvement. 


Cowardly  Criticism — I Tnmaiopathy . — By  the  merest  accident  imagina- 
ble, the  writer  of  an  abusive  nnonymous  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal, 
written  on  account  of  the  publication  of  a  late  article  by  an  old  physician, 
on  homoeopathy,  was  detected.  He  is  the  last  man  we  should  have  fixed 
upon  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  mean,  cowardly  act.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  love  of  homoeopathic  practice  in  medicine,  he  did  not  scruple,  in  his 
fancied  security,  to  ileal  us  out  allopathic  doses  of  insult,  which  should  have 
been  beneath  the  thoughts  of  one  who  ever  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman. 
His  very  uncalled-for,  and  pointedly  insulting  note,  to  which  he  has 
affixed  the  signature  of  "  Not  an  M.D.,"  will  of  course  have  no  influence 
in  making  us  otherwise  than  perfectly  tolerant  in  this  publication  towards 
all  medical  practitioners,  of  personal  respectability,  who  may  write  for 
its  pages.  Although  familiar  with  the  author's  name  and  residence,  it  is 
not  a  subject  of  gratification  to  us,  since  it  so  lessens  our  estimate  of  one 
who  must  already  be  exceedingly  ashamed  of  himself. 


Pectoral  de  Cerise,  or  Compound  Cherry  Pectoral. — Mr.  Jas.  C.  Ayer, 
of  Lowell,  a  druggist  of  high  respectability,  has  made  a  new  preparation 
for  popular  use,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for  ordinary 
coughs.  Utterly  as  we  are  opposed  to  all  secret  compounds,  under  the 
inviting  name  of  specifics  for  particular  diseases,  it  comes  within  our 
province  and  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  with  approbation  of  those  who 
freely  make  known  recipes  of  medicines  intended  for  general  employment, 
from  whatever  source  they  may  emanate.  Mr.  Ayer  informs  us  tliat  his 
cough  mixture  is  the  following: — R.  Morpli.  Acet.,  gr.  iv.  ;  tr.  saner,  can., 
3  ij. ;  vin.  antim.  tart.,  vin.  ipecac,  aa3iij.;  syr.  prun.  virg.,  'i\\\.  M.  The 
equivalent   ultimate  principles  are  here  combined  in  their  purity,  says  Mr. 
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Ayer,  viz.,  morphine,  sanguiiierine,  tart.  ox.  antiin.,  emetine.,  liyd.  cyan, 
acid.,  saccharum,  spts.  et  aqua.  The  intrnduction  of  the  acid  is  thought, 
iiy  the  proprietor,  to  constitute  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  medicine.  Prac- 
titioners, if  ihey  choose,  can  make  trial  of  the  prescription  in  those 
alTactions  which  require  active  expectorants  to  subdue  a  troublesome 
and  increasing  cough.  If  found,  on  trial,  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  to 
be  superior  to  ordinary  niixt'.ires  resorted  to  in  the  early  stages  of  lung 
complaints,  there  would  be  no  impropriety,  and  certainly  much  con- 
venience, in  purchasing  the  article  in  the  elegant  form  in  which  it  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Ayer. 

Calisthaiic  Acadnny. — Dr.  Thayer,  whose  experience  in  conducting  a 
calisthenic  institution  is  well  known  in  this  community,  has  just  com- 
menced a  new  term  at  Boylston  Hall.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
access  to  such  a  variety  of  convenient  and  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  developing  the  muscular  system.  Parents  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  important  benefits  of  this  well-managed  academy,  and 
allow  their  children  to  sport  and  grow  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Once  a  week  is  better  than  nothing;  and  all  the  little 
feebly-organized  pale-faced  misses,  and  gaunt,  lank,  white-faced  boys,  in 
the  city,  should  be  put  under  Dr.  Thayer's  guidance.  The  academy  also 
holds  out  one  of  the  surest  remedies  for  shop-worn  clerks,  indolent  stu- 
dents, and  those  literary  appendages  of  society  who  only  exercise  the  brain. 
The  muscles  were  designed  to  be  used — every  one  of  them ;  and  wlien 
nature's  intentions  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  a  broad  chest,  round  limbs, 
an  erect  stature,  good  lungs,  bright  eyes,  red  cheeks,  health  and  happiness, 
are  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

Tabular  Vieio  of  Auscultation. — From  the  second  English  edition  of 
Dr.  Bellingham's  elaborately  constructed  scheme  of  the  condition  of  the 
organs  of  the  thorax,  as  developed  by  auscultation,  the  first  American 
edition  has  been  published,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  that  very 
accurate  observer.  Usher  Parsons,  IM.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  For  those 
who  are  pursuing  the  class  of  investigations  contemplated  by  the  author, 
this  chart  must  be  of  peculiar  value,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  to 
their  special  consideration.  Copies  are  on  sale,  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
at  the  Journal  office. 


New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. — With  this  title,  a  new 
Journal,  to  be  issued  every  other  week,  is  to  be  published  in  New  York, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Clarkson  T.  Collins,  M.D.,  which  is  recom- 
mended to  favor  by  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city.  It  is  to  consist 
principally  of  reports  of  clinical  lectures,  &c.,  at  public  institutions  in 
New  York.  There  are  now  three  Medical  Journals  there,  which  should 
have  all  the  encouragement  the  profession  cau  bestow  upon  them.  With- 
out the  constant  influence  of  those  who  really  wish  for  the  advancement 
of  tlie  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  a 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  these  great  interests. 


Lying-in  Hospitals  of  Europe. — James  Bryan,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly   professor  of   Surgery   at  Castleton,   Vt.,   has  presented   to    the 
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managers  of  the  Preston  Retreat,  and  to  the  Obstetrical  Committee  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  an  admirable  historical  sketch  of  the  lying-iu 
hospitals  of  Europe.  It  is  a  creditable  affair,  evincing  a  taste  for  research, 
and  a  habit  of  industry  that,  with  a  due  degree  of  perseverance,  invariably 
leads  to  distinction.     We  shall  endeavor  again  to  turn  to  the  pamphlet. 


Diseases  of  tJic  Southern  States. — At  the  close  of  a  recent  letter  to 
the  editor,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  he  incidentally  introduced  the 
appended  remarks,  which  it  strikes  us  are  of  much  more  value  than  might 
at  first  be  appreliended.  "  If  it  is  a  matter  of  any  interest,  you  will  see 
some  notes  on  our  local  diseases,  in  the  January  and  March  Nos.  of  the 
New  Orleans  Journal.  They  are  disjointed,  but  the  facts  are  sifted  with 
much  care.  You  will  discover  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
difference  not  between  yellow  and  bilious  fever,  but  to  show  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  classing  it  (yellow)  with  the  phlegmasice.  Yellow  fever  shou\d 
have  a  new  name  and  a  new  place  in  our  nosological  system.  I  see  by 
the  last  New  Orleans  Journal,  that  Dr.  Harrison  holds  views  kindred  to 
those  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  recorded  by  myself.  The  subject  of  our 
diseases  here,  is  of  deep  interest  to  a  few  of  us,  and  we  are  just  beginning 
to  investigate  them  in  a  proper  spirit." 


Portable  Baths. — A  letter  is  lying  before  us  from  a  gentleman  who  is 
desirous  of  knowing  wiiere  the  portable  bathing  apparatus,  invented  some 
years  siuce  by  Dr.  J.  Wright  Warren,  of  this  city,  may  be  purchased,  &.c. 
Unfortunately  for  the  writer,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
whom  we  should  be  delighted  to  oblige  by  a  speedy  answer  by  mail,  his 
letter,  although  post-paid,  and  asking  an  immediate  answer,  has  neither 
date  nor  the  address  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  written.  We  therefore 
take  this  method  of  informing  him  that  none  of  these  baths  are  to  be  had 
at  present.  All  those  which  were  on  sale,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
none  have  been  since  manufactured. 


Betel  and  Tohaceo. — iW\  the  ready  money  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oodooville,  East  Indies,  where  an  American  missionary  is  stationed,  is 
realized  frouj  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  betel  leaves.  About  two  millions 
of  tobacco  leaves  are  raised  annually — of  which  fifty,  in  trade,  are  called 
a  parcel  ;  they  cost  not  far  from  nine  shillings,  sterling,  for  a  thousand 
leaves.  An  entire  crop  is  assumed  to  be  somewhere  near  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Betel  leaf  sells  from  two  to  two  and  a  halfpence  a  hundred 
leaves.  Areca  nuts  are  also  chewed.  A  mixture  of  betel  and  tobacco  is 
in  almost  universal  use  for  chewing,  in  that  section  of  the  world.  To 
give  the  quid,  is  a  mark  of  friendship  and  politeness,  and,  like  all  favorite 
stimulants,  is  thought  to  be  good  fijr  everything,  physical  as  well  as  moral. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  the  smell,  beautifies  the  teeth,  reddens  the 
lips,  sweetens  the  breath,  gives  warmth  to  the  cold,  and  coolness  to  the 
warm  ;  brightens  the  countenance,  quenches  thirst,  soothes  hunger,  pro- 
motes digestion,  cures  paleness,  rheumatism  and  jaimdice.  Every  man 
is  supposed    to   use   half  a  farthing's  Mortli  of  the   delightful    compound, 
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daily,  or  about  a  shilling's  worth  a  month.     It   is    also  usual  for  ordinary 
consumers  to  smoke  from  once  to  twelve  times  a  day. 

It  fs  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  who  has  charge  of  a  missionary 
school  for  females  in  Oodooville,  India,  that  he  has  been  troubled  with  the 
discovery  that  narcotics,  betel  and  tobacco,  are  used  by  the  young  girls. 
He  wholly  forbid  them — but  what  was  his  surprise,  a  few  days  after,  on 
receiving  a  petition  from  some  of  the  heathem  misses,  praying  to  be  allow- 
ed to  go  to  a  retired  place  and  smoke  only  "  once  a  day." 


Puerperal  Fever. — The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Lectures  on 
Puerperal  Fevers,  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  to-day's  Journal. 

"  The  investigation  which  I  have  given  to  this  difficult  subject,  has  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  1st.  That  puerperal  fever  is  not  a  specific  disease  ;  that  it  appears 
under  different  forms,  and  assumes  every  variety  of  type,  from  the  lowest 
congestive  to  the  highest  infiammatory  ;  and  that  the  physician  who  always 
assails  this  Protean  malady  with  stimulants,  will  be  as  often  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  as  he  who  is  determined  to  subdue  every  case  by  the 
free  use  of  the  lancet. 

"  2d.  That  physicians  have  erred  in  supposing  puerperal  fever  to  exist 
only  in  the  particular  form  of  disease  which  they  themselves  have 
observed  ;  and  in  assuming  that  the  treatment  which  was  most  successful 
in  one  epidemic  must  be  equally  efficient  in  all.  In  other  words,  the  great 
mistake  has  been  in  prescribing  rather  from  the  name  of  the  disease  than 
its  symptoms. 

'■'  3d.  That  there  is  no  medicine,  with  which  the  profession  is  acquaint- 
ed, that  exerts  a  specific  action  on  any  form  of  puerperal  fever. 

"  4th.  That  the  inflammatory  type  of  the  disease  is  the  more  mild  and 
medicable,  and  will  yield  to  early  and  copious  bleeding,  aided  by  other 
depletory  measures. 

"oth.  That  in  the  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  where  early  collapse 
precludes  all  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  only  judicious  plan  of  treatment 
is  to  support  the  patient  by  light  nutrition,  tonics  and  stimulants,  and 
trust  to  the  vis  mcdicatrir.  nntiircc  ;  as  a  critical  abscess  pointing  outwards, 
or  some  other  critical  evacuation,  may  conduct  the  case  to  a  favorable 
issue. 

"  6th.  That  pathological  anatomy  has  afforded  the  profession  but  little 
assistance  in  investigating  the  cliaracter  of  the  disease  at  a  curable  period  ; 
but  has  only  exhibited  the  extent  of  its  ravages  when  it  had  attained  a 
height  at  which  it  must  be  fatal  to  life. 

"  7th.  That  close  observation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  disease 
presents  during  life  is  of  more  importance  to  medical  science,  than  in- 
specting the  changes  which  are  to  be  found  after  death. 

"  Beyond  these  conclusions  I  am  not  prepared  to  go.  There  are  still 
some  points  connected  with  the  character  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever,  about  which  my  mind  is  not  satisfied,  and  when  I  revert  to  the  little 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  profession  to  arrest  its  ravages, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  with  Burns,  '  that  I  find  it  much  easier  to 
say  what  remedies  have  failed,  than  what  have  done  good.'  " 
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Removal  of  a  DriU-licad  from  the  Cavity  of  a  Tooth  hy  means  of  a 
Magnet.  By  Joh.v  IIarkis. — Whether  1  have  been  more  unfortunate 
than  oilier  dentists  in  liaving  my  drills  too  highly  tempered,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  this  oversight,  I  have  occasionally  had  them  to 
break,  while  preparing  the  cavities  in  decayed  teeth  for  filling,  leaving  the 
burr  or  head  in  the  cavity  ;  and  in  some  instances,  though  it  appeared 
quite  loose,  and  upon  the  slightest  touch  would  jnove  about,  its  removal 
was  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  some- 
times the  loss  of  more  of  the  sound  part  of  the  tooth  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary  or  desiral)le. 

In  preparing  a  small  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  bicuspid  of  the 
lower  jaw,  for  a  lady,  after  having  it  nearly  ready  to  fill,  having  removed 
the  most  of  the  diseased  parts,  my  drill  broke,  leaving  the  burr  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity;  the  walls  of  which  were  sound  and  very  dense, 
and  so  close  to  the  burr  as  not  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  any  small 
instrument  between  it  and  them,  in  order  to  remove  it,  and  yet  so  loose  as 
to  be  readily  moved  in  any  direction  upon  its  axis.  Not  feeling  desirous 
of  adopting  the  usual  course  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  that  of  removing 
enough  of  the  adjacent  sound  tooth  to  pass  a  small  instrument  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  walls,  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  remove  it.  I  accidentally  recollected  of  having  seen  a  small 
magnet  the  same  raoining  at  a  druggist's  store  but  a  few  doors  froni  my 
room,  which  I  imn)ediately  procured,  and  with  which  the  burr  was 
instantly  removed. 

Should  the  like  accident  happen  with  other  dentists,  I  believe  much 
labor,  time  and  inconvenience  will  be  saved  by  adopting  the  above  plan  for 
its  removal. — American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


St.  Louis  Ilnspiial. — We  have  before  us  the  plan  of  an  hospital  which 
has  already  been  commenced,  as  directed  by  our  City  Council.  It  is  to 
be  ejected  on  an  elevated  ridge  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city — a 
situation  combining  many  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  such  an 
institution.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  this  site 
will  render  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  liospital  with  water  from  the 
present  water  works.  As  an  abundant  supply  of  this  element  is  of 
primary  importance  in  an  establishment  of  tliis  character,  we  hope  that 
some  means  may  be  devised  to  obviate  this  difficuliy,  and  that  the  hospital 
may  not  only  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  this  great  desideratum,  but 
also  that  it  may  be  conducted  into  every  ward  and  story  of  the  building. 

The  main  body  of  the  hospital  will  have  206  teet  6  inches  front,  and  50 
feet  6  inches  depth  ;  on  each  extremitv  of  the  building,  there  will  be  a  wing 
measuring  97  feet  G  inches  by  30  feet  G  inches,  running  back  from  the 
main  building  and  forming  right  angles  with  it.  In  the  basement  there 
will  be  the  superintendent's  room,  male  and  female  servants'  rooms,  male 
and  female  refectory,  kitchen,  pantry,  store-room,  male  and  female  bathing 
rooms,  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  several  furnace  and  fuel  rooms,  eight 
cells  for  male  and  four  for  female  insane,  dissecting  rooms,  male  and  fe- 
male dead  rooms. 

In  all  the  stories,  the  rooms  of  the  iriain  building  are  divided  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal passage.     There  is  also  a  gallery  around   the   inner  walls  of  the 
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hospital.  The  privies  are  at  the  extremity  of  each  wing.  On  the  first 
floor,  above  the  basement,  we  remark  six  male  and  three  female  wards, 
besides  a  lying-in-room;  and  also  two  wards  for  male  and  female  children, 
and  several  nurse's  rooms.  The  physician's  office,  the  pharmacy,  the  por- 
ter, and  linen  rooms,  are  also  on  this  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  nine  wards  for  males  and  four  for  females, 
besides  a  hall  for  prayer  and  lectures,  and  roon)S  for  nurses. — St.  Louis 
Medical  Journal. 


Grnduoted  Wine  Glasses. — L.  S.  Reynolds,  druggist,  of  this  city,  has 
received  an  article,  new  to  us,  entitled  as  above,  which  we  think  the 
profession  would  do  well  to  recommend  for  families  to  provide  themselves 
with.  It  is  a  wine  glass  of  large  size,  graduated  to  administer  tea-spoonful 
and  table-spoonful  doses  of  liquid  medicines  in  the  exact  quantity  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  these  conventional  terms  of  measure.  Owing  to  va- 
riations of  capacity  in  the  table  and  tea  spoons  in  common  use,  the  quan- 
tities which  these  terms  denote  are  very  inexact,  which,  in  several  points 
of  view,  is  an  evil  of  not  a  little  consequence.  The  introduction  of  these 
graduated  glasses  will  establish  an  uniformity  and  precision  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  medicines  which  are  very  desirable. — Bujfalo  Med.  Journal. 


Medical  3Usccllany. — A  Mr.  Geo.  Long,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  recently 
lost  his  life  by  skinning  an  ox  that  had  died.  A  small  scratch  on  one 
finger  imbibed  the  fatal  poison. — Dr.  S.  J.  W  Tabor,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Shreve,  of  Ohio,  are  candidates  for  State  Senators. 
— Of  the  several  candidates  who  were  examined  before  the  army  medical 
board,  lately  in  session  at  New  York,  the  following  named  gentlemen 
were  approved  and  recommended  for  appointment  in  the  medical  staff"  of 
the  army,  viz.,  John  Frazier  Head,  M.D.,  of  Massachusetts ;  Lewis  A. 
Edwards,  M.D.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. — The  smallpox  exists  to 
considerable  extent  in  Baltimore,  and  also  in  many  other  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  border. — Dr.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  ;  Dr.  Lee, 
editor  of  the  Genessee,  N.  Y.,  Farmer;  Dr.  Darlington,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  ;  Dr.  Houghton,  Detroit  ;  and  Dr.  Mews,  Cambridge,  Md.,  have  been 
elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Farmer's, Gardener's,  and  Silk  Grow- 
er's Convention,  New  York. — A  patent  is  said  to  have  been  taken  out  by  a 
gentleman  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  converting  aniiTial  matter  into  stone. — Dr. 
McMinn,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  in  the  Western  Lancet;  and  Dr. 
John  Harris,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  the  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  refer 
to  cases  of  hare-lip  in  the  negro  which  have  come  under  their  observation. 
Most  of  the  cases  seem  to  be  severe  ones. 


Markied,— Elijah  Baldwin,  M.D.,  of  PlainfieM,  Con.,  to  Miss  S.  H.  Mathewson. 
DiF.n,— In  De  Soto  Co.,  Mi.,  Dr.  .Moody  Hall,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

Niimt>er  of  de.ilhs  iri  Boston,  for  the  week  eiwlin!;  Oft.  18,  .^5— Miile.^,  17;  Females,  J8.  Stilll.orii,  6. 

Of  c:oii.suin|)iii>n,  9— old  age,  1 — iliseji.se  of  llie  liver,  l  —  Uraiii  disease,  2— croup,  2— infantile,  3 — 
dropsy  1)11  the  brain,  I— disease  of  ihe  heart,  2— 1\  phns  fever,  2— pleurisy,  1— irieasjes,  1— dyseiilery, 
1 — csiiker,  3— hooping  coush,  I— convulsions,  2— aecidenial,  1  -disease   of  the  bowels,  1 — drowned,!. 

Under  5  years,  Id— betweaii  5  and  2i)  yours,  1  — between  20  and  CO  yenia,  14— ovur  60  years,  2. 
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Case  of  Siippwation  of  the  Colon,  cxcitid  hi/  the  Presence  of  a  River 
Pebble.  Read  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee,  May,  1845.  By  J. 
Irwin,  M.D. — Miss  A.  M.,  aged  16  years,  of  plethoric  habit,  was  attaci<ed 
witli  severe  pain  in  her  right  side  in  February,  1842.  When  I  saw  her, 
I  found  her  with  a  soft  and  regular  pulse,  skin  natural,  tongue  clean,  and 
feet  cold.  In  this  attack  she  was  confined  to  bed  for  two  nionllis  ;  the 
treatment  consisted  in  cupping,  leeching,  blistering,  and  fomentations,  with 
purgatives,  and  the  usual  remedies,  but  all  alTorded  no  relief  Nothing 
gave  her  any  relief  except  morphia  ;  while  the  system  was  kept  under  its 
influence  she  complained  of  no  pain,  although  there  still  remained  great 
soreness  of  the  side,  and  this  was  so  great  that  when  she  was  able  to  go 
about  the  house,  she  could  not  bear  her  clothes  to  be  fastened  on  her. 

In  the  winter  of  1843,  she  had  a  similar  attack,  which  I  treated  with 
anodynes  alone,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  be  about  again,  although  she 
still  complained  of  the  tenderness  of  the  side.  I  proposed  a  seton,  but 
she  objected  so  much  that  I  declined  trying  it.  During  the  ensuing  fall 
shn  sutTered  severely  for  five  or  six  days  with  violent  acute  pain  in  the 
same  region  as  formerly,  which  was  relieved  as  before  by  morphia,  but  the 
soreness  still  remained.  In  the  following  March  she  was  again  attacked 
with  acute  pain  of  a  throbbing  character;  her  skin  and  tongue,  however, 
were  natural ;  her  pulse  soft  and  regular;  bowels  costive.  I  gave  her  a 
dose  of  aloes,  rhubarb  and  scammony,  which  operatetJ  four  times  freely, 
and  in  one  of  the  discharges  there  passed  from  the  patient  a  lump  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  which  on  examination  by  her  mother  proved  to  con- 
tain a  small  irregular  pebble,  such  as  is  found  in  rivers  and  creeks.  From 
thi.*  time  forward  she  recovered  rapidly,  the  soreness  in  her  side  declined,  and 
she  felt  nothing  of  it  for  six  or  seven  months,  when  in  attenipting  to  learn 
to  weave  she  strained  herself,  and  was  again  taken  with  violent  throbbing 
pain  at  the  same  point,  which  continued  for  seven  or  eight  days,  the  side 
being  swollen  and  very  tender  on  pressure ;  her  stomach  became  irritable, 
and  in  attempting  to  vomit,  she  said  she  felt  something  break  inside,  and 
could  feel  a  fluid  run.  A  few  hours  after  this  occurred  she  had  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pure,  well-digested  pus.  The 
quantity  was  considerable,  and  the  discharge  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  when  it  ceased  altogether,  and  since  that  time  the  patient  has  enjoy- 
ed good  health  and  has  never  complained  of  her  side. 

The  account  given  to  me  by  her  mother  of  the  introduction  of  the 
pebble  into  her  stomach  was,  that  when  a  child,  7  or  8  years  of  age,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  pebbles  from  the  river,  frequently  going 
to  sleep  with  them  in  her  mouth  ;  in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  one  was 
accidentally  swallowed,  and  lodging  in  a  fold  of  the  colon  remained  there 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  giving  rise  to  the  train  of  symptoms  described. — 
JVestci'U  Journal  of  Medicine  mid  Surgery. 

The  Urine  of  the  Cow  as  a  Remedy. — In  a  paper  of  M.  Boussingault, 
is  a  fact  which,  he  observes,  will  surprise  chemists  and  physiologists;  it  is, 
that  "  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  subcarbonate.  With  the  urea  and  hip- 
puric  acid  this  urine  curiously  resembles  an  alkaline  mineral  water.  It 
might  be  employed  to  dissolve  uric  acid  calculi.  1  speak  more  seriously 
than  you  will  be  disposed  to  believe,  when  I  say  that  I  should  have  more 
confidence  in  the  urine  of  one  of  my  cows  than  an  alkaline  solution  pre-, 
pared  by  many  celebrated  chemists." 
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[Continued  from  p.  232.] 

Case  IV. — July  5th.  A.  G.  D.,  set.  37.  Patient  was  riding  in  the 
country  in  an  open  carriage,  which,  on  turning  a  corner,  struck  against  a 
post  and  upset ;  the  horses  at  this,  took  fright  and  ran  down  a  hill. 
Patient  was  found  a  short  distance  from  where  the  accident  took  place, 
insensible.  His  wounds  were  immediately  dressed,  after  which  he  was 
brought,  some  three  miles,  to  the  Hospital. 

On  examination,  find  a  compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  lower 
part  of  left  humerus  just  above  the  elbow-joint ;  a  small  opening  nearly 
two  inches  long  extending  to  inner  condyle,  and  another  smaller  opening 
in  the  skin  higher  up,  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  The  parts  in  the 
vicinity  are  considerably  bruised  and  swollen.  Also  a  fracture  of  lower 
"part  of  left  tibia  and  fibula,  just  above  the  ankle  joint,  but  not  involving 
h  ;  the  foot  is  inverted. 

The  wound  in  arm  being  covered  with  lint  soaked  in  the  blood, 
bandages  and  splints  were  applied  to  both  arm  and  leg. 
,  6th. — Took  last  night  tr.  opii,  gtts.  Ix.,  with  .some  relief  to  pain 
and  watchfulness.  Apply  extension  to  leg.  This  w^as  done  by  an 
apparatus  used  in  the  house  for  this  purpose,  made  by  Dr.  Livingston 
Roe,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  It  is  on  the  Amesbury  principle  of  the 
Jouble  inclined  plane.  The  thigh  is  bandaged  to  the  upper  portion,  and 
isxtension  is  produced  by  strapping  the  foot  to  the  foot-piece,  which  slides 
up  and  down  in  a  groove  by  means  of  an  iron  screw. 

Leave  splints  on  arm,  put  it  in  a  slightly  flexed  position,  and  place  it 
B)n  a  pillow. 

,  Keep  arm  and  leg  constantly  wet  with — Ale.  dilut.,  §  iv. ;  tr.  opii,  §  j. 
M.     R.  Liq.  ammon.  acet.,    §  ss. ;  tr.  camph.  opiat.,   5J.     M. 

7th. — Suffered  but  little  pain  yesterday  ;  slept  pretty  well.  Rather 
feverish  this  morning.     Pulse  100.     R.  Sulph.  magnes.,    §  ss. 

8th. — Medicine  not  operating,  was  followed  by  an  enema  in  afternoon, 
since  when  patient  has  been  more  comfortable  ;  less  thirst  and  heat  of 
skin.     Pulse  82.     Rice  for  dinner. 

I2th. — Apply  along  outside  of  leg,  in   addition  to  present  instrument, 
a  long  splint  with  a  foot-piece  attached,  similar  to  the  apparatus  employed 
in  club-foot,  in  order  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  foot  to  tuin  in, 
13 
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14th. — Swelling  of  arm  and  leg  nearly  all  subsided.  May  have 
chicken-brotli. 

17th. — Has  suffered  since  accident  from  costiveness.  R.  Pulv.  aloe, 
gr.  i. ;  pulv.  rhei,  gr.  ij. ;  saponis,  gr.  iss.     M.     Ft.  pil.  every  night. 

20th. — Scarcely  any  discharge  from  wounds.     Appetite  good. 

23th. — Wound  on  under  side  of  arm  quite  superficial,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  Iburpence. 

Aug,  4tli. — Wound  on  arm  cicatrized.  Apply  a  starch  bandage 
to  leg. 

14th. — Bandage  removed;  union  of  bones  quite  strong.  Can  brim: 
arm  nearly  to  a  straight  line  ;  flexion  and  rotation  good. 

19th. — Walks  with  ease.     Discharged  well. 

This  patient,  by  his  own  report,  never  drank  a  glass  of  anything  that 
will  intoxicate  in  his  life,  and  to  his  strict  temperance  he  no  doubt  owes 
his  recovery  unmutilated,  after  such  serious  injuries. 

Case  V. — July  8th.  E.  W.,  aet.  23.  Patient  reports  that  right  leg 
was  caught  and  forced  against  a  stone  door  step  by  the  tail  of  a  truck, 
about  one  hour  before  admission. 

On  examination,  find  a  comminuted  fracture  of  lower  third  of  right 
tibia,  in  width  about  three  inclies,  extending  obliquely  towards  inner 
ankle;  in  front  of  leg,  a  small  opening, just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
probe,  passes  down  to  the  bone  ;  some  oozing  of  blood  from  this  wound. 
Two  or  three  inches  above  this,  is  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula.  No 
shortening,  and  but  little  distortion  of  limb. 

Cover  wound  with  lint  and  sticking  plaster.  The  leg  was  then  placed 
on  a  pillow,  and  two  pieces  of  wood,  twenty-four  inches  long,  two  wide, 
and  extending  three  inches  below  the  foot,  were  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  pillow,  and  the  whole  tied  tightly  round  with  four  pieces  of  tape. 
Long  compresses  wet  with  diluted  alcohol  were  placed  along  the  top  of 
the  limb,  and  frequently  chantjed.  This  was  intended  merely  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  but  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  there  being 
no  shortening  requiring  extension,  that  it  was  kept  on  for  a  month,  and 
only  changed  for  a  starch  bandage. 

13th. — Some  little  pain  in  fracture.  Swelling  of  limb  continues. 
Apply  a  many-tailed  bandage,  and  again  place  limb  in  the  pillow  and 
outside  splints. 

18th. — Patient  was  attacked  last  night  with  rheumatism  in  the  shoulders, 
to  which  he  has  always  been  subject ;  he  was  treated  for  this  in  the  usual 
way,  till  Aug.  6th,  by  which  time  he  was  relieved.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  treatment  of  t!ie  leg,  which  continued  quite  comfortable,  the 
small  wound  having  healed  soon  after  entrance,  without  any  discharge 
of  pus. 

Aug.  6th. — On  examination  of  limb  find  fibula  united,  and  but  slight 
motion  in  tibia.     Apply  a  starch  bandagt;  from  foot  to  knee. 

12th. — Walks  about  ward  very  well  with  a  crutch. 

18ih. — Bandage  removed  yesterday.  Bones  quite  firm.  Leg  straight, 
smooth,  and  of  same  length  with  uninjured  one.     Discharged  well. 

Case  VL — July  19th.     J.  M.  S.,  aet.  25.     Patient  was  riding  in  a 
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waofo'on  too  lieavilv  laden  on  one  side,  when  it  sudden Iv  turned  ovt-i-. 
and  a  butter-firkin  struck  linn  on  the  loot,  turning  it  inwards.  Was  nnabU- 
to  bear  any  weif^Iit  upon  it,  and  experienced  great  pain,  with  sweliinu  of 
ankle  in  a  few  moments. 

On  examination,  find  scarcely  any  deformity  or  displacement  about 
foot  or  ankle.  Tibia  perfect.  End  of  fibula  fractured  thi-ough  nialieolus. 
Crepitus  verv  distinct.  Some  tenderness  on  motion.  Place  leg  on  a 
pillow,  and  apply  frequently  compresses  wet  with  diluted  alcohol, 

20th, — Slept  pretty  well :  this  morning  ankle  much  swollen.  No 
dejection,     R,  Magnes.  sulph.,  3  vj, 

2 1st. — But  little  pain  ;  swelling  less.  Cathartic  operated.  Omit  diluted 
alcohol.     Apply  Mur.  ammon.,   3  j,  ;  aceti.,  5  iv. ;  ale.  dilut.,  §  viij.   .M. 

26th, — Foot  keeps  in  very  good  position  on  pillow ;  no  pain  or 
tenderness. 

28ih. — Swelling  diminishing.     Apply  leg  splint  with  foot-piece. 

August  8th. — Log  straight,  of  good  length,  and  quite  strong.  Walk?; 
with  ease.     Discharged  well. 

Case  VII. — July  20.  Mrs,  iVl,  McC,  aet.  45.  Patient  slipped  and 
fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  striking  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other;  was  in  great  pain  and  unable  to  move  limbs  at  all,  the  slightest 
motion  causing  intense  suH'cring. 

On  examination,  find  great  swelling  of  middle  of  right  thigh,  also 
around  the  trochanter.  Crepitus  distinct.  Limb  shorten<xl  about  two 
inches,  and  foot  everted,  but  can  be  easily  extended  and  retained  iit 
proper  position.  The  swelling  of  the  thigh  presents  the  usual  appearance 
consequent  on  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  ;  the  trochanter,  however, 
moves  freely  with  the  body  of  the  bone  u|)on  rotation,  and  the  fracture, 
therefore,  nnist  be  within  the  trochanter.  Left  shoulder  nmch  swollen. 
The  acromion,  coracoid  process  and  scapula  sound.  On  the  inner  side 
of  the  coracoid  process  is  a  prominence,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a 
fulness  and  tension  alono  deltoid  muscle.  Motions  of  arm  free  but 
exceedingly  painful  ;  whole  of  humerus  seems  to  move  together,  but  bv 
pressing  on  the  head  of  the  bone  and  moving  lower  part  of  shaft,  a 
distinct  crepitus  is  obtained,  as  if  there  was  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 
neck.  Fore-arm  to  be  at  right  angle  with  arm.  Apply  compresses  wet 
with  ale.  dilut.  to  thigh  and  shoulder. 

23d. — Swelling  and  heat  of  thigh  much  less.  Complains  of  pain  on 
pressure  over  trochanter,  or  in  groin.  Shoulder  looks  better  ;  the  promi- 
nence about  coracoid  process  somewhat  diminished.  Apply  to  thigh  the 
apparatus  before  described  (Dessault's  modified).  Simple  splint  for  arm 
to  rest  on. 

29th. — Swelling  and  soieness  of  thigh  nearly  gone  ;  retains  its  length 
without  much  extension.     Arm  in  good  position,  and  not  painful. 

August  10th. — Removed  splint  from  leg. 

15tb, — Can  bend  knee  a  little;  has  some  pain  in  groin  on  motion  ; 
can  raise  arm  pretty  well. 

30th. — Is  able  to  go  about  with  crutches.  Can  raise  the  hand  to 
bead  easily.     Discharged  well. 
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Case  VIII. — July  Till.  Mrs,  H.  H.,  a?t.  23. — Patient,  who  is  a  per- 
son of  iiiiempenite  habits,  threw  liersell'  from  the  cupola  of  a  two  story 
liouse  on  to'th;',  pavement,  with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide. 

On  exaniinalion,  find  an  oblique  fracture  of  left  femur  at  upper  third, 
attended  with  great  swelling;  also  a  fracture  directly  across  patella,  with 
a  puffv  slate  of  the  joint,  as  if  from  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  also  a  small 
cut  on  the  head  between  the  eyes.  The  foot  is  turned  inwards,  and  the 
whole  limb  is  shortened  six  inches.  Applv  Dessauk's  modified  splint. 
•  8th. — Slept  pretty  well  last  night,  and  is  quite  comfortable  this  morn- 
ing. Pulse  92.  Some  appearance  of  infiammalion  about  patella.  Four 
leeches  around  patella. 

10th. — Comfortable  this  morning,  except  knee  which  is  swollen  and 
painful.  Apply  to  knee,  compresses  wet  with  diluted  alcohol.  R.  Elix. 
opii,  gtts.  XXV.  to-night. 

13th. — Knee  quite  painful  this  morning.     Four  leeches  around  patella. 

14th. — Knee  easier  to-day  since  leeches. 

Aug.  1st. — Limb  keeps  in  good  position.     Suffers  no  pain  in  knee. 

9th. — Knee  was  slightly  bent  to-day,  giving  much  pain.  Passive  mo- 
tion daily. 

12th. — Good  union  of  femur.  Knee  continues  rather  stiff.  Remove 
splint. 

13tli. — By  measurement  limbs  are  of  the  same  length. 

18th. — On  bending  knee  this  morning  some  adhesions  gave  way,  pro- 
ducing considerable  pain  for  a  time.  Apply  tr.  saponis  et  opii  to  knee 
frequently. 

22d. — Motion  of  knee  improving.     May  use  crutches. 

Sept.  I7th. — Leg  improves  in  strength,  and  knee  in  motion,  daily. 

20ih. — Walks  about  room  without  crutches. 

25tli. — Limb  of  equal  length  with  the  other.     Discharged  well. 

Case  IX. — August  17.  A.  V.  T.,  aet.  17.  Patient  was  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  which  was  approaching  a  wharf,  and  had  iust  thrown  out 
a  rope  to  be  fastened  to  a  post,  when  his  leg  became  entangled  in  the 
coil  and  was  drawn  up  against  the  side  of  the  boat. 

On  examination,  find  left  leg  swollen  and  very  tense,  quite  tender 
where  the  rope  passed,  which  is  indicated  by  a  band  of  bruised  skin,  two 
inches  wide,  extending  from  about  four  inches  above  internal  malleolus, 
obliquely  downwards  and  across  to  internal  malleolus.  The  mark  of 
the  rope  indicates  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  No  crepitus  can  be 
detected,  on  account  of  the  swelling.  No  shortening  or  displacement. 
Place  leg  on  a  pillow. 

18th. — Quite  comfortable  this  morning.  Swelling  as  yesterday.  R. 
Sulph.  magnesiae,  3vi. 

19th. — Some  discharge  from  bruise.  Dress  wound  with  simple  cerate. 
Apply  to  limb  compresses  wet  with  mur.  ammon.,  5  i.  ;  aceti,  §  jv. ;  ale. 
dilut.,    §  viij.     M. 

24th. — Swelling  considerably  diminished.  Crepitus  detected  in  tibia. 
Discharge  from  wound  free.     Apply  a  splint  to  the  calf  of  leg. 

30th. — Discharge  diminishing  ;  but  wound  not  clean.  Poultice  to 
wound. 
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Sept.  5th. — Wound  improved  in  appearance.  Omit  poultice.  Re- 
apply cerate. 

l-2th. — Ulceration  much  contracted.      Union  of  bone  tolerably  fum. 

2.5th. — Continues  to  improve  daily.  Is  able  to  walk  about  some  witli 
crutches. 

Patient  bein^^r  desirous  to  return  to  New  York.  \\  as  discl!ar£;ed,  although 
the  union  of  bone  was  not  stron^^  enough  to  enable  him  to  bear  any  con- 
siderable weight  on  limb. 

[To  be  continued.] 


.MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  PLACIDO  PORTAL,  M.D.,  OF  PALERMO,  SICILY-. 

[Mention  was  made,  some  months  since,  of  the  reception  of  the  follow- 
in<T  biographical  sketch,  from  a  foreign  correspondent.  Tlirough  the 
kindness  of  Luther  Clark,  M.D.,  of  this  city,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  memoir,  from  the  Italian  manuscript.] 

I  enter  upon  the  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of  Placido  Portal,  a  pro- 
found explorer  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  who  attained  to  a  great  and 
merited  fan)e  in  spite  of  the  snares  which  beset  him  in  the  difficult  path 
of  science,  in  spite  of  the  obloquy  and  calumny  with  which  his  enemies 
strove  to  thwart  his  course.  Snatched  away  from  his  country,  from 
friends,  from  the  science  which  he  professed,  by  a  sudden  death,  it  is 
meet  to  render  hiiTi  the  praises  which  are  his  due.  The  loftiest  fabrics 
may  fall,  and  others  may  soon  rise  upon  their  ruins  to  replace  them  ;  but 
not  so  easily  is  filled  the  void  made  bv  the  loss  of  one  great  in  intellect 
and  great  in  heart.  It  is  just  and  riuht,  therefore,  to  lament  his  death, 
and  that  to  posterity  should  be  transmitted  the  memory  of  a  life  spent 
wholly  for  the  good  of  science,  of  suffering  humanity,  and  of  studious 
youth. 

Placido  Portal,  son  of  Antonio  Portal,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Sui- 
gery,  and  of  Maria  Sani:iort{io.  was  born  at  Biancavilla,  a  delightfui 
village  on  the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  in  the  year  1793.  Belonging  to  a 
wealthy  and  genteel  family,  he,  like  the  other  brothers,  pursued  the  study 
of  letters  and  the  sciences.  In  1807  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Catania, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Joseph  Rizzo,  Sebastian  Bianchi, 
and  Maravigna,  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  but  at 
their  instigation  he  wrote,  while  still  a  youth,  a  thesis  upon  the  compressi- 
bility of  water,  and  obtained  for  it  an  unanimous  vote  of  favor  besides  a 
prize  consisting  of  scientific  books.  Subsequently  he  not  only  perfected 
lilmself  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  al^ 
under  the  illustrious  Cav.  Francisco  Ferrara,  in  that  of  experimental 
physics  and  In  natural  history,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  became  the  assis- 
tant and  collaborator  of  his  master. 

In  1813  he  returned  to  his  country,  and  while  searching  for  plants, 
discovered  near  Biancavilla.  upon  a  hill  called  Calvary,  a  quantity  of 
specular  oxide  of  iron.  In  July  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  first 
scientific  production  of  young  Portal,  in  a  memoir  w-hlch  revealed  in  him 
an  able  chemist,  botanist  and  mineralogist ;  and  elicited  much  praise  from 
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th.i   s-^'KMiiitr-.   journals,  iVom   tlio   learned   Sicilians,   Sclna,   Ferrara   and 
otliers,  and  finally  from  Berzelius  and  other  learned  foreigners. 

In  September  of  tl)e  same  year  he  went  to  Palermo,  and  remained 
there  till  IS  16,  practisino;  medicine,  and  obtainini^  a  great  reputation  by 
his  happv  cures  and  by  his  successful  surgical  operations. 

The  atlairs  of  the  continent  having  become  settled,  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  near  to  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  lime.  The  Lieu- 
tenant General  Fardella,  making  a  just  estimate  of  his  merits,  procured 
for  him  the  friendship  of  Cav.  Paul  Assalini,  of  Savaresi,  Sanloro,  and 
others,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  various  labors.  Thus  he  published  in 
181S  a  le.tter  upon  the  new  obstetrical  instruments  of  Cav.  Assalini,  with 
an  addition  of  the  researches  of  the  same  Assalini  upon  an  artificial  pupil. 

In  1819  he  published  further  works,  upon  the  method  of  lying  arteries 
in  case  of  hemorrhage,  and  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ;  also  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  a  memoir  upon  the  sickness  and  death  of  the 
Baroness  de  Stael,  and  a  memoir  upon  aneurism  of  the  heart,  by 
Antonio  Portal,  which  he  illustrated  by  his  own  notes  ;  obtaining  thereby 
an  honorable  letter  from  that  great  man,  his  name-sake,  who  was  then 
living. 

In  February,  1320,  he  went  to  Pavia,  and  in  that  city  published  a 
memoir  entitled  •'  Reflections  upon  a  singular  Petechial  Eruption,"  and 
receiving  the  encomiums  of  the  learned  men  of  that  place,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  their  scientific  academy.  This  memoir,  enriched  with  notes 
and  additions,  was  reprinted  by  the  author,  and  Counsellor  Joseph  Frank, 
of  VVilna,  sent  him  by  letter  tlie  highest  euloglums  upon  it.  After 
haviuir  in  like  manner  visited  Bologna,  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  being  en- 
tertained several  months  with  Vacca  Beriingieri,  he  proceeded  to  France, 
whither  Portal  invitfid  him.  He  was  at  Marseilles  with  Cardieri,  at 
Montpellier  with  Delpech,  who  gave  him  a  copy  of  his  work  upon  distor- 
tions of  the  feet.  At  Paris  the  famous  Anthony  Portal  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  learned  in  that  vast  capital,  and  gave  him 
as  a  memento  a  work  upon  Hydropsy,  perhaps  the  last  which  was  written 
by  that  eniinent  man. 

In  1822  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  by  concours  obtained  the  post  of 
third  surgeon  of  the  royal  army.  Soon  after  the  place  of  third  surgeon 
being  vacant  in  the  Hospital  of  Francisco  Saverio,  at  Palermo,  Pojtal 
was  directed  to  that  establishment. 

In  1823  the  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Palermo  being  attacked  by 
lues  venerea  complicated  with  herpes,  Portal  was  by  order  of  General 
Biliambei-k,  then  commanding  the  Austrian  armies  in  Sicily,  charged 
with  the  care  of  those  affected,  tlie  appointment  receiving  unanimous  appro- 
bation and  applause.  A  temporary  hospital  was  established  at  Spasimo, 
and  thousands  of  these  soldiers  were  subjected  to  the  curative  method  of 
Portal,  and  from  day  to  day  the  cured  went  away  froin  the  establishment, 
blessing  the  hand  that  healed  them.  Nor  did  Portal  stop  here  ;  but  he 
extended  his  care  to  the  convalescents  by  pointing  out  to  Government 
the  necessity,  and  proposing  for  the  extirpation  of  the  disease,  the  warm 
baths  of  Termini.     The  requisite  orders   being  given,  he  was  the  first  to 
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betake  himself  into  the  ancient  Imera,  and  he  there  appHed  with 
advantage  those  waters,  not  only  for  baths,  but  also  for  internal  use. 

But  while  the  present  time  was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  his  life  by  the 
success  of  his  arduous  labors,  an  unexpected  order  came  from  Paleimo, 
commanding  his  arrest.  His  innocence,  however,  being  established,  and 
the  accusation  proved  f«|g^,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  after  a  month,  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  1823.'* 

Nothing  disheartened  by  his  misfortune,  in  the  following  year  he 
published  an  exposition  of  his  labors,  with  a  memoir  entitled  "  Suggestions 
respecting  the  Warm  Mineral  Baths  of  Termini." 

In  1S24  he  was  elected  substitute  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  to  that 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Palermo.  The  hospital  for  the  insane 
being  organized  in  this  year.  Portal  was  selected  by  the  chief  surgeon  to 
organize  the  house,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Baron 
Pisani.  By  him  was  there  established  the  new  statistical  system  ;  by 
him  was  made  to  that  good  director  the  proposal  of  new  regulations  for  the 
insane  ;  by  him  were  pointed  out  the  methods,  the  medicines,  the  machines, 
the  dresses  for  restraint,  and  so  forth.  I  have  myself  been  witness  how 
in  visiting  these  unfortunates,  until  then  the  victims  of  the  lash  and  the 
chain.  Portal  mingled  with  them,  spoke  with  them  familiarly,  settled  their 
disputes,  listened  to  their  complaints  and  demands,  and  to  some  even 
administered  food  with  his  own  hand. 

Tov.'ards  the  end  of  the  same  year  an  ophthalmo-blenorrhosa,  com- 
plicated with  other  diseases,  appeared  among  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Quadri,  Portal  was  selected  by  the 
Government  for  Professor  at  the  hospital  of  Zisa  in  Palermo.  Portal 
then,  without  murmur  or  weariness,  divided  his  time  between  Signor 
Francisco  Saverio,  the  hospital  of  the  insane,  and  Zisa  :  his  unceasing 
activity,  his  methods  and  his  operations,  which  were  eminently  successful 
for  the  patients,  obtained  for  him  distinguished  praise  from  the  Government, 
he  being  appointed  to  the  only  military  ophthalmic  hospital.  The  memoir 
which  he  published  upon  the  observations  then  made,  and  upon  his 
methods  of  cure,  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  not  a  few  schools, 
from  Baron  Villards,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Dispensary  in 
Paris,  in  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicales  Pratiques  et  de  Phar- 
macologic (Vol.  lU.,  1825,  1826),  from  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (Vol.  XV.,  No.  5),  and  from  others. 

In  18.37,  Portal,  in  cutting  into  a  perineal  abscess  in  the  person  of 
Signor  Francisco  Syracusa,  of  Palermo,  came  upon  a  stone  of  very  large 
size;  and  he  gave  in  a  memoir  the  history  of  this  case,  displaying  so 
much  skill  as  to  elicit  the  commendations  of  his  most  learned  cotemporaries. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  memoirs 
relating  to  medicine,  surgery,  zoology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  other 
subjects,  which  Portal  gave  to  the  world.  But  his  surgical  clinics  and 
his  medico-chirurgical  memoirs,  collected  into  a  large  volume  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Petrunti,  are  sufficient  to  make  him  justly  regarded  by  the 
learned  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Sicily. 

When   his  Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Syracusa  took  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Sicily  as  the  Kind's  lieutenant,  Portal  was  appointed  his  private 
physician.  There  beinj;  formed  of  the  ancient  iiaibardiers  a  foot  com- 
pany of  body-guards,  Poital  was  elected  physician  to  those  of  Sicily. 
He  was  moreover  not  only  chief  surgeon  of  the  civil  hospital  of  Palermo, 
init  also  of  many  other  benevolent  institutions  founded  in  that  city.  Ever 
ready  to  assist  the  poor  patients  in  those  establishments,  he  with  kindness 
and  a  bright  countenance  encouraged  the  unhap])y  victims  of  disease, 
and  with  a  benignant  hand  mitigated  their  sufil-rings,  improving  both  the 
methods  and  instruments  in  order  to  facilitate  and  render  less  painfid  the 
surgical  operations.  All  his  ingenuity,  all  his  knowledge,  everything  he 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  1  have  myself  seen  him  compar- 
ing his  own  observations  with  those  of  other  eminent  men,  and  sparing 
no  cost  in  preparing  them  for  the  public  eye. 

Receiving  from  foreign  countries  great  numbers  of  books  and  instru- 
ments, he  promptly  introduced  them  to  the  notice  of  the  studious  youth. 
A  professor  of  surgery  being  wanted  in  the  University  of  Palermo,  Portal 
occupied  that  place  and  the  chair  of  obstetrics.  A  surgical  clinic  was 
opened  by  Portal  in  the  civil  hospital  ;  and  in  the  evening  at  his  own 
house  to  a  numerous  class  of  young  men  he  explained  the  symptoms 
observed  in  the  various  patients  at  the  hospital,  and  each  one  was  with 
synoptical  tables  expounded  by  the  students  and  corrected  by  the  professor. 
All  was  thus  made  clear,  and  the  learners  were  thus  accustomed  to  act 
as  professors. 

Many  academies  had  Portal  for  a  member,  as  one  who  had  labored 
much  for  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  The  King  of  France,  to  whom 
he  had  offered  a  large  volume  containing  some  of  his  medico-chirurglcal 
works,  sent  him  a  beautiful  gold  medal  in  1842;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  nominated  him  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  civil  merit. 

Everything  appeared  to  smile  upon  Portal's  path,  when  envy  com- 
menced anew  to  raise  a  storm  against  him,  which  gathered  unexpectedly, 
so  dark  were  the  means  which  his  enemies  employed. 

In  the  terrible  periofl  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  in  June  and  July 
of  1837  desolated  Sicily,  and  especially  the  fair  Palenno,  Portal  regard- 
ing nothing,  fearing  nothing,  was  ever  present,  assisting  and  administering 
medicines  to  the  sufferers  ;  physician,  surgeon,  sanitary  deputy,  counsellor, 
in  all  capacities  Portal  was  seen  acting  in  this  terrible  emergency.  But 
in  vain,  even  after  this  fearful  storm,  did  Portal  hope  to  find  a  calm.  The 
honors  with  which  he  was  crowned,  as  well  as  his  superior  wisdom,  aroused 
more  fearfully  against  him  his  envious  opponents,  who  sighed  for  his  ruin  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  a  palm  of  gratitude  was  apparently  his  due  for  his 
devoted  labors,  calumny  was  doing  its  utmost  to  injure  him. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1843,  Portal  died,  far  from  the  city  which 
had  cradled  him,  far  from  the  one  which  had  adopted  him,  unattended 
by  his  wife,  by  friends,  or  acquaintances.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria,  falling  a  victim  to  a  bilious  gastric  fever  with  implication  of  the 
brain.  Poor  friend  !  after  the  early  years  of  your  life  passed  so  laboriously, 
that  such  misfortunes  should  have   been  in  store  for  you  1     Nor  at  death 
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was  there  one  to  shed  ovei-  you  the  tears  of  pity,  to  comfort  your  last 
hours,  or  to  close  your  eyes  !  So  little,  alas,  is  this  deceitful  world  a  home 
for  the  great ! 

[The  following  is  the  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  Portal.] 

Cineribus  et  memorie  Placido  Portal 

Qui  Albe-Ville  natus 
In  Panormitana   Studiorum  Universitate 

Artem  chirurgicam  professus 

Tanta  excelluit  vel  sapientia  vel  industria 

Lit  a  potentissimis  regibus 

Muneribus  honorisbusq  sit  decoratus 

Suiq  desiderium  exteris  gentibus 

Patrie  amicis  discipulisq 

Quos  miro  amore  dilexit  reliquerit 

Uxor  merentissima 

Baronis  Josephi  Taconi  cura 

P. 

Vixit  annos  LT.  menses  XI.  dies  XXV. 

Obiit  Victorie  Kal.  Octobris  An.  MDCCCXLIII. 

[The  letter  which  follows  accompanied  the  gold  medal  from  the  King 
of  France,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  memoir.] 

Cabinet  du  Roi.  Aux  Tuileries,  k  18  Mars,  1842. 

Monsieur, — Le  Roi  a  agree  I'hommage  du  volume  qui  contient  vos 
oeuvres  chirurgicales,  et  a  vu  avec  interet  qu'a  Palermo,  comme  en 
France,  le  nom  de  Portal  a  ete  heureux  pour  la  science. 

Vous  desirez,  Monsieur,  que  vos  honorables  travaux,  ainsi  mis  au  grand 
jour  vous  passent  obtenir  la  decoration  de  !a  Legion  d'honneur.  Permetle/ 
raoi  de  replacer  vos  demarches  dans  la  seule  voie  qui  quisse  vous  conduire 
au  succes,  en  vous  prevenant  que  cette  distinction  n'est  conferee  a  des 
etrangers  que  par  I'intermediare  et  sur  la  proposition  de  M.  le  Ministre 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Mais  la  medaille  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous 
envoyer,  de  la  part  du  Roi,  vous  dira,  Monsieur,  que  Sa  Majeste,  sensible 
a  votre  attention,  s'est  plu  a  y  repondre  par  un  temoignage  personnel  de 
sa  bienviellante  satisfaction. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  I'assurance  de  ma  consideration  tres  distinguee. 

Le  Secretaii'e  du  Cabinet  parliculier, 
M.  le  Docteur  Placido  Portal,  a  Palermo.  Camille  Tairy. 


LEGALIZED   VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  vaccination  with  kinepox  i:> 
a  great  protection  liom  smallpox  ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many  there  are 
unprotected  in  the  surrounding  country  towns.  In  the  great  majority  of 
families  having  children,  may  be  found  a   greater  or  less   number  of  this 
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class.  These  families  omit  from  carelessness,  more  than  from  anything 
else,  to  have  vaccination  performed,  and  it  is  generally  only  brought  about 
by  imminent  danger  and  great  excitement  from  smallpox.  From  inquiries 
made  on  this  subject,  I  should  judge  that  more  than  one  6fth  part  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have  never  had  the 
benefit  of  vaccination,  and  these  are  principally  children  and  youth. 
This  would  not  hold  true,  probably,  with  the  population  of  Boston,  the 
regulations  of  the  city  being  such  as  to  require  all  children  to  be  vacci- 
nated before  they  can  enter  any  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  child  should  be  vac- 
cinated as  soon  as  his  age  and  health  will  allow  ;  so  that  not  only  the 
child  itself  should  be  |)rotected,  but  the  community  preserved  from  any 
bad  effects  of  smallpox  should  it  accidentally  get  among  them.  Con- 
sidering the  ra])id  and  free  movements  from  place  to  place,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  country,  like  the  circulation  of  a  giant's  blood, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  emigration  of  foreigners  among  us,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  some  legalized  system  which  would  secure  the 
protection  of  all,  without  its  being  thought  repugnant  tb  democratic 
institutions. 

The  old  maxim,  so  little  lived  up  to  generally,  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure,  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  case.  The  prejudices  against  vaccination  are 
so  few  at  the  present  period,  that  there  would  be  found  no  difficulty,  I 
apprehend,  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  legislation  which  should  require 
that  all  should  be  vaccinated  under  proper  and  judicious  circumstances. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  point  out  any  mode  of  legislation  by  which  this 
should  be  accomplished,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

Your  most  ob't,  John  Clough. 

iVo.  9  Winter  St.,  Boston. 


SPINA    BIFIDA. 

|(;omiiiuiiicate(I  for  the  Boston  Meilical  anJ  Surgical  Journal.) 

Lv^sr  week  a  lady  was  delivered  of  a  female  foetus,  of  seven  months,  in 
which  the  posterior  portion  of  all  the  vertebrae,  from  the  seventh  dorsal 
to  the  sacrum,  was  wantini,'.  The  spinal  cord  was  floating  in  a  fluid 
contained  within  a  perfectly  transparent  sac  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
diameter  transversely,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  nearly  in  the  median 
line,  of  an  ellipiic  form.  The  foetus  was  born  alive,  but  died  within  ten 
minutes  after  birth.  Upon  touching  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  sac, 
with  the  fiiigrr,  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  there  were  violent  convulsive 
movements  of  the  supeiior  and  inferior  extremities.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  five  or  six  times.  Two  hours  after,  no  such 
effects  could  be  produced  by  the  same  means.  The  only  other  external 
peculiarities  in  the  case  were  remarkably  small  lower  extremities,  though 
enlari^^efl  hv  aiiasarcous  swelling.  Two  of  the  toes  were  anomalous,  and 
the  thumb  of  ihe  right  hand.     The  head  very  large. 
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Infernal  appearances. — Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
notliing  presented  but  the  urinary  bladder,  which  was  large,  surrounded 
bv  anomalous  lobes  of  the  liver  which  was  of  immense  size.  The  oall- 
bladder  filled  with  an-.  The  stomach  and  intestines  filled  the  left  half  of  the 
thorax.  Tlie  caecum  and  ri^ht  portion  of  the  colon  unattached  at  its  usual 
points  ;  the  transverse  and  left  portions  were  attached  to  the  vertebrae  within 
the  thorax  in  part.  The  right  portion  of  the  diaphragm  was  natural.  The 
left  presented  about  one  third  of  the  anterior  portion  only,  thus  rendering 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  continuous.  The  left  lung  was 
atrophied  and  would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  through  its  bronchial 
branches  ;  in  appearance  it  resembled  the  liver.  The  spleen  was  wanting. 
The  kidneys  were  large,  without  the  capsules,  and  were  found  in  the  iliac 
fossae,  low  down.  Uterus  well  developed,  with  its  appendages,  and  of 
the  natural  size. 

Boston,  October,  1845. 


PROTRACTED    GESTATION. 

[The  following  case  is  reported  in  the  last  No.  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Aristide  Rodrigue.  The  possibility  of 
pregnancy  during  so  long  a  period  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  this 
case  on  very  little  medical  testimony.  This  deficiency,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  made  up,  in  the  estimation  of  the  jury,  by  the  very 
doubtful  statements  of  two  of  their  number.] 

Commonwealth  vs.  Jeremiah  Wilson  Porter ;  Indictment  for  Fornica- 
tion and  Bastardy.  January  Term,  1844  ;  for  Cambria  County,  Pa. 
Defendant  pleaded  "  not  guilty." 

The  ground  on  which  the  defence  rested  was  "  protracted  gestation," 
the  term  extending  to  317  days,  from  Sept.  24th  to  Aug.  7th.  The  fol- 
lowing testimony  was  produced. 

Margaret  Shoup,  sworn. — I  am  a  single  woman  ;  I  am  23  years  of 
age  ;  I  am  the  mother  of  a  female  child  ;  it  was  born  the  7th  of  August, 
1843  ;  Jeremiah  Wilson  Porter  is  its  father;  the  child  is  living.     It  was 

begotten    on    the    night    of   the    24lh    of  September he    had 

connection  with  me  more  than  once,  not  more  than  twice,  that  night ;  it 
was  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  connection  that  1  knew  I  was  pregnant. 
I  had  connection  with  no  other  man  after  that — I  never  had  connection 
with  any  man  before  that  :  I  was  in  bad  health  ;  my  courses  stopped 
about  three  weeks  after  the  connection  ;  they  appeared  again  about  five 
weeks  before  the  child  was  born^^they  did  not  appear  before  that :  lasted 
two  days — there  was  not  the  usual  quantity  ;  about  this  time,  five  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  I  was  very  sick;  had  pains  which  continued 
for  a  long  time  ;  I  had  the  pains  frequently  after  this  up  to  the  biith  of 
the  child. 

Catharine  Shoup,  sworn. — My  sister  was  sick  from  the  19lh  January, 
1843,  till  the  birth  of  her  child.  Dr.  Phytian  said  she  had  liver  com» 
plaint ;  she  quit  taking  medicine  the  last  of  June; 
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Dw  Rodrigue,  affirmed. — Have  been  in  practice  since  I  graduated, 
nineteen  yeare  since;  have  attended  several  hundred  cases  of  niidwil'ery  ; 
in  my  own  practice  the  longest  period  was  upwards  of  ten  months  ;  have 
frequently  met  with  cases  of  protracted  gestation  beyond  the  ninth  month; 
it  is  considered  no  uncommon  occurrence.  I  have  met  with  several  cases 
(a  few  weeks,  two  weeks).  I  take  the  pains  spoken  of  to  be  an  attempt 
at  labor. 

Cases  of  protracted  gestation  are  met  with  in  young  women  ;  can't  say 
whether  they  are  more  numerous  after  the  first  birth.  The  ordinary  is 
from  270  to  280  days  ;  the  birth  of  the  child  will  occur  in  or  about  nine 
calendar  months. 

No  testimony  was  produced  by  the  defendant  except  to  prove  his 
absence  shortly  after  he  had  connection  with  the  girl,  and  that  he  did  not 
return  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  was  counselled  not  to  com- 
promise with  the  female,  as  the  extended  term  would  clear  him. 

No  evidence  was  produced  to  impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the 
female  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  invariably  bore  a  good  reputation,  and 
it  was  also  proved  that  under  promises  of  marriage  the  plaintiff  had 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  the  defendant. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  strongly  in  favor  of  the  medical  testimony 
concerning  protracted  gestation,  and  the  jury,  after  retiring  for  a  short 
time,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  against  the  defendant. 

There  was  a  circumstance  which  tended  strongly  to  dispose  the  jury  to 
admit  the  case  of  protracted  gestation  ;  among  their  number  were  two 
married  men,  who  stated  that  their  wives  always  went  beyond  the  usual 
term  of  nine  months,  and  on  one  occasion  one  went  beyond  ten  months. 

Among  several  other  cases  which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  1 
may  mention  the  following  :  Elizabeth  Marks,  a  married  woman,  at  the 
age  of  about  36  years,  went  eleven  months  with  one  of  her  children. 
Her  account  is  "  that  she  missed  her  menstrual  period  in  the  beginning  of 
November  (had  been  regular  before),  quickened  on  the  4th  of  March  ; 
took  ship  to  come  to  America  on  the  25th  of  same  month ;  was  very 
sick  during  the  whole  passage,  which  was  a  very  long  and  boisterous 
one  ;  and  on  the  Monday  before  the  October  court  of  Cambria  county, 
was  delivered  of  her  child,  being  altogether  at  least  320  days. 


CASE   OF   ASCITES,  CURED    BY  THE  INJECTION  OF  A   STIMULATING 
FLUID   INTO  THE   PEIUTONEAL   CAVITY. 

[The  following  interesting  case  is  related  in  the  same  Journal,  by  Dr. 
John  B,  Sherrerd,  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.] 

Mrs.  Newman,  of  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  aged  40,  mother  of  eight 
children,  had  been  in  declining  health  for  a  year  or  more  previous  to  Dr. 
Clark's  seeing  her ;  a  short  lime  before  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  again 
with  child.  Her  debility  and  emaciation  increased,  and  also  a  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  added  to  which  she  had  a  prolapsus  of  the  bladder. 
Dr.  Clark  saw  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th  of  November,  1843  ; 
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lie  found  her  in  this  miserable  condition,  with  poor  appetite  and  fever, 
SLiftering  constant  uneasines  while  siitirig,  and  pain  when  on  her  feet.  All 
ordinary  remedial  medical  agents  were  used  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the 
l-4th  of  December,  Dr.  C.  deemed  it  necessary  to  perform  paracentesis 
abdominis,  and  he  drew  off  5i  gallons.  She  bore  the  operation  well. 
Emaciation,  however,  continued  to  advance.  She  now  submitted  to 
small  bleedings,  and  the  belly  filled  more  slowly.  On  the  4th  of  Januar}% 
1844,  she  was  again  tapped,  and  gave  3^  gallons;  her  decline  was  now 
more  rapid  ;  no  appetite,  and  great  emaciation.  It  now  seemed  evident 
to  Dr.  C.  that  but  one  more  tapping  could  be  borne — he  considered  that 
the  debility  induced  by  the  operation  would  so  lessen  the  liability  to 
indammation,  that  he  felt  justified  in  injecting  an  astringent  infusion,  and 
thus  produce  some  alterative  effect  upon  the  secreting  surface  of  the 
peritoneum.  On  the  2-3d  of  February,  she  was  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration the  third  time ;  3  gallons  were  removed.  She  was  now  very 
prostrate,  requiring  powerful  stimuli.  Her  physician  had  prepared  an 
infusion  of  the  dried  sliced  fruit  of  the  persimmon  (Diospyros  Virginiana)  ; 
with  this  he  charged  a  ten  ounce  syringe,  to  which  he  had  attached  a  large- 
sized  catheter.  This  he  introduced  several  inches  into  the  wound  in  the 
abdomen — he  allowed  it  to  remain  in  ten  minutes,  when  the  belly  was 
emptied  by  pressure  upon  its  walls.  The  doctor  continued  his  personal 
attendance  at  the  bedside  24  hours.  Prostration  was  extreme  ;  but  reac- 
tion became  established  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  and  in  36  she  had  some 
fever,  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  She  could  not  Uiove  nor 
speak  above  a  whisper  during  the  first  36  hours.  Tepid  fomentations 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  continued  until  a  bandage  could  be 
borne. 

A  profuse  bronchorrhoea  now  set  in,  and  in  an  hour  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief would  become  saturated.  This  was  on  the  third  day  after  the  last 
tapping — it  was  checked  by  inhalations  of  chlorine — this  drove  the  water 
Irom  the  lungs  to  the  skin.  The  diaphoresis  becoming  too  profuse,  it  w  as 
stopped  principally  with  lime  water,  and  frictions  with  pepper  and  brandy. 
After  four  or  five  days,  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  returned,  and  a 
similar  medication  drove  it  again  to  the  skin.  The  same  applications 
were  re-applied,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inhalations.  During  the  metas- 
tases, the  water  discharged  decreased  in  quantity,  and  the  patient's 
appetite  increased.  A  gastrorrhoea  now  occurred  ;  constant  nausea, 
frequent  retching,  and  some  vomiting  at  intervals.  An  emetic  was  given, 
and  the  morbid  tendency  seemed  overcome.  The  urinary  secretion  now 
became  fully  established,  and  she  recovered,  so  that  by  the  10th  of  June, 
1844,  all  her  functions  were  fully  restored,  and  since  that  time  she  has 
enjoyed  perfect  health. 

I  jnake  no  comment  on  the  case,  and  would  merely  call  attention  to 
the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Velpeau,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
a  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  above  case  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Dr.  Wm. 
C.  Clark,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  twenty  years  standing,  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  patient. 
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Art  if  rial  Petrifaction. — By  a  private  letter  from  Paris,  we  learn  that 
an  Italian  gentleman  was  in  tiiat  citj,  who  claims  to  possess  the  process 
of  the  celebrated  Segato,  for  preserving  the  human  body,  with  some 
improvements.  He  exhibited  a  snail  perfectly  preserved,  with  the  head 
protruding  from  the  shell;  also  a  frog,  with  all  the  appearance  of  life ; 
an  eel,  coiled  upon  itself  and  in  beautiful  condition  ;  a  small  yellow 
Canary  bird,  with  all  its  colors  and  shape.  Besides  these,  he  had  a 
number  of  fishes,  and  a  piece  of  kidney,  having  much  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  polished  marble;  a  piece  of  liver;  a  tongue,  a  child's 
hand,  through  whicli  could  be  seen  the  rays  ;  a  man's  hnnd,  nails  perfect ; 
and,  lastly,  two  human  heads,  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  the 
hair  not  being  at  all  changed  The  skin  looked  dark  in  all  the  specimens, 
but  coming  as  they  did  from  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  it  is  not  certain  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural  comj)lexioii,  or  whetlier  it  had  been 
altered  by  the  process.  At  all  events,  the  art  seems  to  promise  well  for 
anatomical  pursuits,  and  may  perhaps  succeed  in  a  degree  for  embalming, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  natural  colors  can  be  retained.  The 
inventor  is  soon  expected  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
patent,  which  may  have  already  been  secured  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  secret  will  soon  be  fully 
known,  since  it  is  represented  to  be  quite  simple,  requiring  only  a  tub, 
some  few  chemical  substances,  and  an  immersion  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

The  inventor  calls  it  the  j)eti-if active  process — but  the  articles  he  has 
prepared  in  the  new  way,  have  not  the  weight  of  stone,  although  they  are 
heavier  than  wood. 


St.  Luke's  Dni/. — The  Evangelist  Luke,  who  was  styled  ihe.  beloved  phy- 
sician, is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  medical  profession  in  Catholic 
countries.  On  Saturday,  October  19th,  which  was  St.  Luke's  day,  a  iew 
medical  gentlemen  of  Boston  commemorated  it  by  dining  together.  We 
consider  it  a  happy  circumstance  when  any  apology  is  found  for  bring- 
ing the  brotherhood  into  social  contact.  Formerly,  the  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  city  had  regular  meetings,  which  served  the  important 
purpose  of  making  them  acquainted  with  each  other.  A  new  generation 
begins  to  show  itself;  but  those  conventional  relaticnis,  so  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  professional  life,  which  for  twenty  years  particularly  charac- 
terized the  intercourse  of  medical  men,  are  quite  neglected,  and  in  fact 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 


Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science. — Another  paper  has 
appeared  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  written 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Annan,  Professor  of  Pathology,  &c.,  in  the  Washington 
University  of  Baltimore.  He  presents  Dr.  Bartlett's  doctrines  in  a  new 
aspect,  and  criticizes   the   work   which   bears  the  title  prefixed  to   these 
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remarks,  as  though  he  owed  it  a  grudge.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  review. 
"  A  disposition  to  see  nothing  good  or  beautiful  over  the  wide  domain  of 
both  physical  and  medical  science — to  show  that  he,  the  autlior,  alone 
possesses  the  true  secret  of  scientific  investigation — and  that,  when  he 
dies,  wisdom  will  perish  with  hi;n  ;  in  a  word,  to  exalt  himself,  at  the  e.x- 
pense  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  is  manifest  throughout  the  work." 
Fortunately  for  the  reviewer,  Dr.  Bartlett  is  now  in  some  remote  part 
of  Europe,  and  hence  he  can  thrash  the  shadow  with  perfect  impunity  ; 
but  we  opine  that  a  day  for  a  literary  retaliation  will  come,  when  the 
charges  made  by  Dr.  A.  will  be  fully  refuted  by  one  so  well  able  to  vindi- 
cate himself  as  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett. 


LectuTPs  on  Puerperal  Fevers. — By  request  of  a  committee  of  medical 
students,  three  lectures  on  puerperal  fevers,  by  William  Harris,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  been  published.  The  best  commendation  in  our  power 
to  bestow  on  the  meritorious  eflforts  of  those  who  labor  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  human  sufl'erings,  is  to  copy  their  own  language  and  thus 
circulate  their  opinions.  We  have  already  done  so  in  regard  to  these 
valuable  discourses,  by  extracts  published  in  the  Journal.  More  extensive 
drafts  would  be  made  upon  them,  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  medico- 
literary  matter  that  has  recently  accumulated  upon  our  hands. 

AUotropism  of  Chlorine. — In  looking  over  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  a  paper  by  that  learned  chemist,  Professor  Draper,  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  was  noticed.  It  has  since  appeared  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  form.  Those  who  understand  what  is  called  the  theory  of 
substitutions,  will  doubtless  feast  on  this.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  character  of  the  author's  researches  by  the  leading  divisions  of  the 
subject,  viz.  :  phenomena  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  chlorine,  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  relations  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
allotropism  of  chlorine,  or  its  passive  and  active  states.  The  fact  is,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  profound  dissertation,  althouah,  perhaps,  rather  too  dry 
for  the  every-day  reading  of  persons  not  intimately  familiar  with  the 
present  state  of  chemical  science. 

Legal  Medicine. — At  Dartmouth  College,  a  professor  of  legal  medicine 
has  been  appointed,  which  is  an  important  addition  to  a  board  of  faculty, 
already  distinguished  for. devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  students.  Why 
has  not  the  subject  of  legal  medicine,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  instruction, 
been  introduced  more  generally  into  the  schools?  Some  years  ago  the 
Hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  of  Piitsfield,  Mass.,  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  of  a 
high  order,  before  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  class.  Had  they  been 
published,  they  would  have  sent  his  name  over  tiie  world  with  eclat.  From 
the  catalogue,  it  is  evident  that  Dartmouth  College,  which  should  be  the 
pride  of  New  Hampshire,  is  in  excellent  condition,  both  in  the  academical 
as  well  as  medical  department. 

New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. — At  present,  as  in  past  times,  the 
Asylum  at  Utica  is  constantly  full — the  number  of  patients  averaging 
between  2G0  and  270.     It  has   been  remarkably  healthy  there — only  one 
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death  having  occurred  in  three  months.  The  additions  to  the  already 
colossal  structure,  are  up,  so  that  by  another  season  accommodations  will 
exist  for  six  hundred.  To  a  stranger,  in  passing  by,  the  establishment 
appears  outwardly  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale. 


New  Remedi/for  Insanity. — Anew  work  by  M.  Moreau,  of  the  Bicetre, 
entitled  Du  Hachisch  et  de  L'Alienation  Mentale,  &c.,  has  much  in 
praise  of  the  Cannabis  Indica,  which  we  have  been  offering  to  the  profession 
as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia.  If  it  is  half  as  remarkable  in  diseases  of  the 
mind,  or  rather  brain,  as  represented  by  this  enthusiastic  French  savan, 
its  discovery  must  be  of  much  importance  to  the  civilized  world. 


Lodgement  of  Shot  in  the  Body. — Dr.  Gilbert,  of  this  city,  who  formerly 
practised  medicine  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  relates,  that  about  ten  years  ago, 
two  children  were  standing  in  the  rear  of  a  waggon,  from  which  a  loaded 
gun  was  accidentally  discharged.  A  heavy  charge  of  shot  was  poured 
into  the  faces,  breast  and  abdomen  of  them  both,  but  they  were  not  killed. 
Several  shot  passed  entirely  through  the  parieles  of  the  abdomen,  so  that 
a  probe  entered  freely — and  yet  there  was  little  or  no  inflammation  or 
disturbance  in  the  system.  The  youngest  had  a  shot  exactly  through  the 
pupil  of  the  right  eye.  The  organ  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much,  although 
a  little  diminished  in  volume,  and  wholly  destroyed  for  the  purposes  of 
vision.  As  many  as  seven  shot  perforated  the  os  frontis  of  the  same  little 
girl,  which  the  surgeon  did  not  doubt,  at  the  time,  actually  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  bone.  None  of  the  shot  were  ever  extracted  !)y  art. 
Last  week,  the  gentleman  who  furnished  these  particulars,  saw  the  fattier, 
who  stated  that  the  wounded  children  are  in  excellent  health,  having 
grown  to  young  ladies.  Where  are  the  shot?  It  is  well  known  that  leaden 
balls  have  been  carried  half  a  century  in  the  large  muscles,  not  having 
been  found  when  the  wound  was  fresh,  and  that  ihey  have  remained  quies- 
cent all  that  period,  without  being  productive  of  much  inconvenience. 


Case  of  Luminous  Breath. — A  case  of  this  description  was  copied  into 
the  Journal,  from  an  English  periodical,  some  time  since.  Dr.  Wm. 
Huggins,  of  Trinidad,  relates  a  similar  case  in  the  London  Lancet  of 
Sept.  6th,  which  we  here  quote. 

"One  Hugh  McCullum,  a  carpenter,  an  hal^itual  drunkard,  had  been 
suffering  for  some  time,  and  was  under  my  treatment,  at  different  periods, 
for  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  stomach.  At  about  the  commencement 
of  August  last  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  excessive  cough,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  diarrhoia.  The  last  I  checked,  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  cough  and  dyspnoea  continued  to  his  death.  On  the  night  of  the  7th 
or  8th,  a  black  man.  who  was  attending  to  him,  called  up  the  overseer  of 
the  estate  (an  American  Quaker,  of  undoubted  veracity),  telling  him  that 
the  unfortunate  McCullum  was  at  his  last  gasp.  The  overseer  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  him  die,  and  observed,  plainly,  a  spark  of  bright-red 
color  issue  from  his  mouth,  and  disappear  immediately.  When  he  told 
nie  of  it  on  (he  following  day,  I  laughed  at  him,  saying  that  he  must  have 
seen  the   reflection  from   the  candle  on   a   bubble  of  saliva.     He  replied 
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that  it  could  not  have  been  so,  from  the  position  of  the  candle  ;  and  on 
rny  inquiring  of  the  attendant,  I  found  that  he  also  had  seen  what  he 
termed  '  fire  come  out  of  his  mouth.'  I  made  Ti.  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  lovers  of  the  'fire-water'  on  the 
estate,  and  lectured  them  as  severely  as  I  could,  staling  what  I  expected 
to  find  in  a  man  of  such  habits — that  is,  disease  of  the  stomach,  enlarged 
nutmeg-liver,  and  lungs  affected.     These  proved  to  be  the  appearances." 


Anchylosis  of  the  Lotoer  Jaic. — Mr.  French  relates,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  an  individual,  aged  22,  who  from  infancy 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  He  was  unable  to  separate  his 
jaws,  and  had  taken  food  through  an  opening  made  by  the  removal  of 
several  of  the  incisor  teeth.  At  14  years  of  age  it  was  proposed  to  afford 
him  some  relief  by  an  operation.  This  was  tried,  but  unsuccessfully. 
He  died  suddenly  from  congestive  apoplexy.  After  death,  the  following 
appearances  were  observed  at  the  seat  of  anchylosis  : 

"The  jaws  on  the  left  side  were  perfectly  united,  and  only  the  smallest 
degree  of  motion  could  be  made  on  the  right;  the  soft  parts  were  removed, 
and  the  base  of  the  skull  was  macerated,  when  anchylosis  was  discovered 
to  exist  between  the  lower  and  upper  jaw  on  the  left  side  ;  the  ramus  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  immediately  external  to  the  mental  foramen  extending 
upwards  by  a  broad  thin  plate,  and  uniting  with  a  corresponding  plate  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  a  cartilaginous  material  forming  the  bond  of  this 
union. 

"The  articulation  of  the  jaws  was  normal,  and  if  the  exact  seat  of  the 
anchylosis  had  been  known  during  life,  it  is  probable  that  an  operation 
might  have  been  successful  in  restoring  to  a  great  degree  the  functions  of 
the  mouth." 


Montreal  Eye  Institution. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  this  city,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Morson ;  Dr.  Macdonnell  being  the  consulting  physician. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  a  specific  charity 
of  the  kind  is  much  wanted,  and  we  doubt  not  its  success,  from  the  talent 
broucrht  to  bear  upon  it.  An  Institution  of  this  kind,  however,  ought  to 
receive  in-door  patients,  as  well  as  out-door,  to  the  latter  class  of  which  its 
benefits  are  to  be  restricted.  Doubtless,  as  it  progresses,  and  its  pecuniary 
resources  become  more  extended,  its  doors  will  be  open  to  the  reception 
of  the  former.  With  characteristic  benevolenr'e,  we  perceive  that  his 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  permitted  his  name  to  be  associated 
with  the  undertaking,  and  we  feel  assured,  that  partaking  as  it  will  of  his 
generosity  and  of  his  patronage,  it  must  and  will  succeed. — British  Ameri- 
can Med.  Journal. 


Establishment  of  an  Hospital  at  Kingston. — We  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  has  been 
within  the  last  month  opened  in  Kingston.  Tiie  position  of  that  city  at 
the  termination  of*  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  commencement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  should  present  numerous  advantages  in  respect  to  the 
number   and   variety  of  the  cases  presenting  themselves  for   admission  ; 
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and  if  supported  in  a  proper  spirit  by  tlie  community,  would  prove  of 
infinite  value  to  tlie  city  itself,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  country,  where  such 
an  institution  is  much  needed.  There  is  no  institution  of  the  kind  between 
Toronto  and  this  city,  a  distance  of  about  'SSi)  miles.  This  fact  speaks 
stron<rly  for  the  necessity  of  one  at  Kingston,  which  is  nearly  intermediate. 
The  hospital  opens  under  tiie  immediate  professional  charge  of  Dr.  Ilal- 
Jowell  and  Dr.  Sampson,  the  latter  being  the  consulting  physician.  It  has 
our  best  wishes  for  its  success. — Ibid. 


Medical  Society  of  Georgetown,  Ky. — A  society  has  been  organized 
of  the  physicians  of  this  neighboring  town,  the  members  of  which  meet 
together  at  stated  times,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  know- 
ledge and  good  feelings.  Interesting  cases,  which  may  occur  in  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  members,  are  orally  described,  and  a  stated  subject 
for  conversation  is  regularly  discussed. 

Physicians  ought  constantly  to  "  compare  notes  "  together,  and  should 
seek  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  themselves  ;  at  the 
same  time,  they  should  constantly  review  their  cases  and  acquire  facility 
in  communicating  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  their  observations,  the 
results  of  their  e.xperience  and  their  thoughts,  either  by  speech  or  by  the 
pen.  In  this  view,  the  society  at  Georgetown  must  be  productive  of  good 
effects. —  Western  Lancet. 


Peculiarities  of  Ancient  Teeth. — Dr.  Allnattt  describes,  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  the  following  peculiarities  in  the  teeth  which  he 
found  in  the  skull  of  an  ancient  Roman.  He  says  a  similar  peculiarity 
has  been  observed  by  others,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  skulls  of  different 
nations.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  in  skulls  taken  from  Saxon  and  Celtic 
tumuli,  in  those  from  Brazil,  Egypt  and  New  Zealand. 

"  The  existing  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  (the  only  one,  unfortunately, 
preserved)  are  eleven  in  number  ;  five  of  the  molares  were  lost  during 
life,  as  the  alveolar  processes  are  consolidated  by  ossification.  The  crowns 
of  the  incisors  stand  prominently  from  the  jaw,  and  are  evidently  not 
worn  to  any  extent  by  attrition,  but  instead  of  presenting  the  usual  wedge- 
.shaped  appearance,  they  are  of  an  irregular  solid  oval  form,  strongly 
coated  with  enamel,  and  in  every  respect  like  the  natural  molares. 
The  bicuspides  have  also  lost  their  identity,  and  partake  of  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, so  that  the  whole  row  presents  the  appearance,  along  the  entire 
line,  of  a  set  of  sturdy  and  uniform  molares." 


Transplanting  the  Cornr.a. — One  of  the  very  last  propositions  in  opera- 
tive surgery,  is  to  transplant  the  transparent  cornea  from  young  animals 
to  the  eyes  of  l)liud  men  and  women,  who  previously  have  their  own 
clouded  ones  dissected  out.  It  has  actually  been  done,  partially,  by  Dr. 
Plouviez,  of  Lille.  He  took  one  from  a  young  dog,  for  a  girl  who  h.id  lost 
her  sight  by  smallpox  ;   but  she  could  only  perceive  light,  and  not  objects. 

MefUral  Miscellany. — .\  gall-bladder  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  patient  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  so  enormously  distended,  as  to  hold 
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three  wash-hand  basins  of  fluid.  How  large  were  the  basins  '? — Professor 
Lallemand,  of  Montpellier,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  place  in  the 
Academy,  made  so  by  the  death  of  Breschet,  and  consequently  removed 
to  Paris.  M.  Boyer  has  taken  the  chair  of  Breschet,  as  surgeon  of  St. 
Louis.  Jobert  was  first  elected,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of 
certain  restrictions  by  the  council. — A  person  lately  died  in  Paris,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  an  English  lord,  who  left  a  widow.  On  examination  of  the 
body,  the  husband  proved  to  be  a  woman  ! — Blisters  in  typhoid  fever, 
according  to  M.  Louis,  are  both  useless  and  dangerous,  from  the  tendency 
to  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  all  sores  in  cases  of  that  fever. — A  new 
chemical  antidote  for  the  poison  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  protochloride 
of  tin — two  parts  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of  water,  which,  in  the  stom:ich, 
reduces  one  part  of  the  poison  to  a  state  of  metallic  mercury. — A  new 
method  of  treating  mothers'  marks  on  children  is  to  puncture  them,  and 
inject  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  Liflammation  ensues  and,  finally, 
the  nsvus  disappears. — Two  religious  periodicals  in  Lf)ndon  have  excluded 
quack  advertisements  from  their  pages. — Fossil  human  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  province  of  Minas  Gerses,  in  Brazil,  which  has  led  to  the 
idea  that  the  southern  part  of  America  was  inhabited  by  men  before  any 
other  part  of  the  continent. — Perhaps  the  richest  private  medical  residence 
in  the  world,  is  Dr.  Hevia's,  nine  miles  from  Havana,  in  the  district  of 
Marianao,  leased  temporarily,  at  present,  to  Santa  Anna,  the  extirpated 
Mexican  Dictator. — In  England,  last  year,  168  persons  died  by  accidental 
poisoning. — The  cholera  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Sukkar  and  Hy- 
decabad,  in  India. — Smallpox  is  represented  to  be  very  prevalent  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Western  New  York. — Prof.  T. 
Shephard  has  brought  from  the  copper  regions,  on  Lake  Superior,  a  speci- 
men of  ore,  weicrhing  1600  pounds,  almost  pure  metal. — No.  3,  Vol.  IV., 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Examiner,  by  Drs.  Gray  and  Hemple,  is  advertised. — 
The  past  summer  has  been  a  sickly  one  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  200,000  persons,  in  those  States,  have  been  ill  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  season  there. — In  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
there  are  390  females  more  than  males.  In  Massachusetts,  the  females 
are  supposed  to  be  vastly  in  the  majority. — Where  is  the  Manual  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  by  Amos  Deane,  Esq.,  to  be  found  ? — The  medical  lec- 
tures will  soon  commence  at  the  College  in  Boston  ;  the  nitroductory  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  Channing,  and  will  be  worth  hearing. 

To  Correspondents. — The  Connecticut  Medical  Society  Prize  Essay  on 
Scarlatina,  by  Dr.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  been  forwarded  for  publication,  and  will  soon  be  commenced. —  .Addi- 
tional particulars  from  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Bangkok,  Slam,  respecting  vaccination  in 
that  place,  have  been  received,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

niF.n. — In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  Timothy  L.  Jennison,  84. — At  Turner,  Me. 
Lewis  Phinney,  M.D.,  of  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Number  of  deaths  in  Boston,  for  the  week  endinff  Oct.  25, 47.— Mules,  25  ;  Females,  22.  Stillborn,  8. 

Of  ronsiimpilon,  6— (IrQ-psy,  2— dysentery,  2 — inflammatory,  1 — typhus  fever,  .3 — inf:iiitile,  6 — 
hooping  C0112I1,  2 — lunfr  fever,  5 — dyspepsia,  1 — grHvel.  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  3 — accidental,  1  — 
croup,  ,'i — dropsy  on  the  brain,  2— inflaniinalioii  of  the  bowels,  1— disease  of  ihe  hearl,  ] — cholera 
infantum,  1— smallpox,  1 — canker,  1— dropsy  of  the  chest,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1— disease  of  the  liver,  1— 
teelhin?,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27— between  5  and  20  years,  3— between  20  and  60  yeais,  12— over  60  years,  5. 
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Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid.  By  Michael  Keating  O'Siiea,  M.R.C.S. 
Enor.,  Lambeth. — In  the  year  1839,  during  my  practice  in  Dublin,  1  was 
attracted  late  at  night,  by  a  woman,  in  seeming  distress,  being  ejected 
from  an  apothecary's  door,  and  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  her  husband  had 
taken  poison. 

On  my  arrival  at  liis  residence,  he  coinplained  of  a  burning  sensation 
about  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  His  having  had  recourse  to  tepid 
water,  witli  a  view  of  emetic  action  (at  his  own  instigation,  before  I  saw 
nim),  must  have  tended  materially  to  aggravate  his  case,  by  contributing 
to  tiie  solution  of  the  ingesta  (oxalic  acid),  and  its  more  extensive  applica- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  stomach. 

His  tongue  was  coated  ;  liis  pulse  was  small,  (piick,  and  wiry  ;  and  an 
anxious  countenance,  with  complete  prostrr.tion  of  strength,  exhibited  the 
misery  of  tliis  infatuated  being.  The  palate  was  vesicated,  und  the  pha- 
rynx highly  inriamed  ;  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  epigas- 
trium were  marked  by  a  degree  of  exquisite  tenderness,  and  he  vomited 
dark,  grtimous  and  charred  bloody  matter. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  this  case,  before  I  allude  to  the  treat- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  I  did  not  see  him  for  full  fourteen 
hours  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  which  he  effected  at  Bray,  a  village 
ten  Irish  miles  from  Dublin,  and  travelled  to  the  latter  place  without  using 
any  remedy  saving  the  tepid  water  before  mentioned. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  early  in  the  day,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
apothecary,  to  whoin  I  have  alluded,  who  gave  him  some  powered  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  of  whicli  he  took  vrrtj  little,  and  I  should  have  noted,  that 
the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  taken  exceeded  an  ounce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  poison.  The  person  who  sold  it 
acknowledged  to  it ;  the  wife  bore  testimony  to  its  being  taken  in  her 
presence;  and  a  small  portion  which  remained  in  his  pocket  was  tested  at 
the  University  laboratory,  by  Dr.  Barker,  of  Hatch  street. 

With  such  a  case  before  me,  I  was  alarmed  for  the  result,  and  first 
sought  for  lime  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  As  the  vomiting  was  free, 
copious  and  constant,  I  interfered  not  in  this  respect  with  nature,  ever 
sensitive  towards  relieving  herself  of  any  foreign  and  injurious  substance, 
but  as  the  living  machine  must  have  sustained  considerable  damage,  I 
applied  myself  to  its  repair,  guided  by  the  symptoms.  Following  these, 
my  treatment  consisted  in  copious  venesection  ;  free  exhibition  of  calomel 
and  opium  ;  mucilaginous  mixtures ;  a  large  blister  on  the  epigastrium, 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  terebinthinate  enemas,  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and,  when  the  stomach  became  irritable,  efferves- 
ciiig  saline  medicine.  The  man  was  confined  for  sonietime,  but  ultimately 
recovered,  and  again  entered  service  as  a  gentleman's  coachman. 

I  saw  him  twelve  months  after  his  recovery,  and  he  looked  very  well, 
but  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  oesophagus,  and  of 
being  occasionally  dyspeptic. — London  Lancet. 
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Embarrassed  by  the  varied  duties  of  the  general  practitioner,  I  have 
endeavored  to  throw  together  a  few  notes  upon  the  more  important  points 
in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  not  designing  it  as  a 
wsoniplete  history  of  the  disease,  nor  enumerating  all  its  symptoms,  but 
such  only  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  those  so  well  informed  respecting 
it  as  are  the  physicians  of  Connecticut.  I  hope,  however,  that  they 
embody  most  that  is  really  useful,  though  written  as  the  various  points 
presented  themselves  successively  to  my  mind. 

Few  diseases,  at  the  present  time,  demand  so  much  attention  as  the 
one  under  consideration  ;  a  fact  acknowledged  by  the  Medical  Convention 
in  selecting  it  as  their  subject  for  discussion  at  their  meeting,  and  in 
presenting  it  to  the  great  body  of  practitioners  for  examination.  Con- 
sumption, sweeping  off  one  fifth  of  our  young  and  middle  aged,  rules  the 
day,  and  to  her  dread  power  medicine  presents  but  a  feeble  barrier  ;  this 
fever,  however,  emphatically  the  plague  of  our  youth,  we  may  yet  hope 
successfully  to  resist.  I  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  present  a 
specifiic,  yet  I  hope  the  suggestions  made  may  meet  with  acceptance. 

It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  philosophical  examination  of  the  disease, 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  symptoms  as  indicative  of  changes  in  the  system, 
and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  remedies  founded  upon  these,  with  a  due 
regard  to  epidemic  influences,  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  great  object 
of  our  investigations  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  great  store-house 
of  nature,  there  may  yet  be  drawn  something,  as  powerful  in  subduing 
this  fever,  as  bark  in  intermittents. 

We  are  unable  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  ancients,  since  the 
disease  is  either  a  modern  one  (which  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  N.  Chapman), 
or  has  been  ever  confounded  with  other  and  entirely  different  affections. 
It  was  so  confounded  with  measles,  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century  ; 
and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  17lh,  measles,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever 
were  considered  as  identical.  The  disease  first  broke  out  in  Spain  in 
1610,  and  in  eight  years  spread  to  Naples,  where,  and  in  the  surrounding 
country,  it  swept  off  half  a  million  of  people.  Since  Withering's  treatise 
il)  179'3,  it  has  been  so  prevalent  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  oppojv 
14 
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tunity  for  investigation  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
remedies  and  methods  of  treatment,  witness  both  the  interest  it  has 
excited,  and  the  insufficiency  of  tlie  means  recommended.  Under  the 
improved  and  fast-improving  manner  of  investigation,  the  more  philo- 
sophical views  of  pathology  and  organic  chemistry,  the  operation  of 
miasmatic  poisons  and  remedial  agents,  we  may  hope  a  blow  will  yet  be 
struck  at  the  root  of  this  now  so  terrible  malady,  which  first  commencing 
its  course  in  ?sorth  America  in  1737,  has  since  then  swept  annually 
thousands  of  children  to  the  grave,  prevailing  equally  in  our  large  cities 
and  the  rural  districts. 

Before  entering  upon  the  fever  itself,  there  are  some  points  worthy  of 
study,  and  bearing  strongly  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  think  respecting  the  discrepancies  of 
writers  regarding  the  nature  of  scarlatina,  whether  or  not  inflanmiatory  ? 
Can  it  he  that  sagacious  and  experienced  physicians  should  have  differed, 
where  there  was  no  reason  for  it?  The  truth  is,  both  have  been  partially 
right  and  both  equally  wrong.  The  treatise  by  Billing,  on  the  first 
principles  of  medicine,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
no  student  should  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  until  thoroughly 
master  of  its  contents.  Not  that  1  would  subscribe  to  all  his  opinions, 
for  few  can  advocate  many  new  ideas,  without  some  error  ;  but  his  views 
I  am  confident  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  they  will  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  experience,  for  they  have  been  the  result  of  both.  Now 
while  I  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  older  members  of 
the  profession,  to  whose  experience  all  honor  should  be  shown,  I  must, 
as  an  advocate  of  what  I  fully  believe  to  be  truth,  and  which  I  hope 
at  some  future  period  more  fully  to  prove,  assert  the  doctrine,  that  inflam- 
mation is  essentially  connected  with  the  loss  of  vitality  in  the  part  attacked  ; 
that  fever  is  essentially  attended  with  the  same  state  of  the  general  system 
(atony).  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  stimulant  practice; 
for  1  could  show  that  stimulants,  so  called,  may  be  the  greatest  sedatives, 
and  that  in  these  cases  the  lancet  and  antimony  are  really  tonics,  adapted 
to  particular  stages.  The  views  advocated  by  Billing  were  to  a  ceitain 
extent  my  own,  before  reading  his  work  ;  but  since,  they  have  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  I  have  been  enahled  with  much  more  pleasure  to 
practise  a  profession  so  full  of  difficulties.  There  has  been  much  trouble 
in  settling  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines  ;  but  having  established  the 
fact,  that  inflammation  is  a  depressed  instead  of  exalted  action  of  the 
capillaries,  a  thing  fully  proved,  both  by  the  microscope  and  the  operation 
of  stimulant  astringents  on  all  parts  visibly  inflamed,  we  are  greatly 
helped  in  this  investigation,  and  enabled  to  explain  many  phenomena 
otherwise  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  would 
take  too  much  time;  and  I  will  only  add,  these  principles  are  not  hostile 
to  the  practice  of  advocates  for  the  lancet,  but  founded  in  part  upon  the 
results  of  venesection.  It  however  gives  us  better  principles  whereby  to 
judge  what  is  the  proper  time  to  administer  those  remedies  usually  called 
tonics  and  stimulants.  Antiujony,  by  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
allows  the  distended  capillaries  to  contract,  an  operation  partly  vital,  but 
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also  pavdy  mechanical,  produced  just  in  the  same  manner  as  would  he 
done  after  bleeding,  the  reddened  tissues  becoinintf  at  once  colorless. 
When,  however,  it  has  been  long  continued,  it  is  known  sometimes  Jo 
})roduce  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  in  poisonous  doses,  indammation  oi' 
these  organs — a  circumstance  depending  upon  an  exhaustion  of  the  tonic 
power  ;  relaxation  ensues  just  as  it  always  follows  a  long-continued  stimn- 
Jation,  wliicli  consumes  the  energies  of  the  system.  InHammatiotis  ar<' 
well  known  to  ensue  rather  in  debilitated  than  vigorous  subjects.  In  a 
puerperal  case  under  my  care,  where  there  had  been  a  lace  presentation 
followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  the  patient  was  attacked  by  metritis: 
when  this  yielded,  phlegmasia  dolens  ensued,  and  mammary  inflammation 
followed  this.  The  patient  was  cured  by  calomel  and  quinine.  Persons 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood  are  much  disposed  to  peritoneal  inflamina- 
tion.  This  I  have  seen  in  a  person  who  nearly  died  from  a  wound  of 
the  brachial  artery  ;  great  attention  was  necessary  to  save  him  from  the 
effects  of  peritonitis.  The  practice  of  anticipatory  bleedings,  formerly 
much  in  vogue  in  the  English  hospitals,  is  now  happily  nearly  laid  aside, 
iiaving  been  found  injurious,  producing  the  very  effect  it  was  made  use  o{ 
to  prevent. 

The  following  from  Pereira,  respecting  the  0|)eration  of  antimony, 
sliows  the  mistake  of  many  of  our  brethren.  He  says,  "  We  should 
expect  that  if  antimony  had  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  lungs,  or  at  least 
to  occasion  pulmonary  engorgement,  large  doses  of  it  would  not  be  veiy 
beneficial  in  acute  peripneumonia."  Now  the  good  of  antimony  depends 
upon  this  very  fact,  for  it  has  the  power  of  producing  contraction  of  the 
capillaries,  and  this  long  continued  or  too  energetically,  ends  in  loss  ot 
tone  and  congestion.  Ipecac,  operates  in  precisely  the  same  manner — its 
proximate  principle,  emetine,  having  just  the  same  properties  of  inflaming 
or  of  stimulating  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue.  And  here  the  homoeo- 
pathic fraternity  have  stumbled  upon  a  great  truth,  though,  as  they  |)rac- 
lise,  not  a  truth.  They  say  siiniUn  simidbus  curantur.  1  say,  that  some 
fnedicine?,  capable  of  producing  inflammation  in  an  organ,  may  in  a  smaller 
dose  produce  tonic  effects.  The  true  statement  is,  that  after  the  system 
IS  prepared  and  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  heart  controlled,  then,  local 
stimulants  cure  local  injlammations,  whether  applied  direct  or  through  the 
constitution,  as  nitrate  of  silver  that  of  the  conjunctiva,  senega  of  the 
lungs,  copaiba  and  lytta  that  of  the  urethra.  Ward's  paste  that  of  the 
rectum  ;  and  if  the  heart  does  not  sympathize  strongly,  either  with  the 
disease  or  the  medicine  used  for  its  removal,  we  may  begin  at  once.  But 
we  cannot  thus  reach  many  of  the  organs  directly,  and  giving  general 
stimulants  urges  on  the  heart  and  aggravates  the  difficulty.  A  specific 
stimulant  may  be  given  safely,  provided  its  operation  is  strictly  local. 
Upon  examination,  we  shall  probably  find,  that  almost  all  our  specifics, 
so  called,  operate  as  stimulants  to  certain  parts  of  our  organization,  upon 
the  mucous,  serous,  or  nervous  tissues,  the  glands,  coats  of  arteries,  as 
strychnine  ;  the  sedatives  are  very  few,  at  least  the  direct.  Even  prussic 
acid,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all,  owes  probably  its  control  over 
chronic  laryngitis  to  its  property  of  stimulating  the   mucous   membrane 
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of  the  larvnx.  As  I  stated,  these  remedies  require  caution  fioin  their 
cffiict  on  the  heart.  Capsicum,  the  rtmcdiiun  7nagnum  of  Thomson,  is 
usually  iriven  alter  the  c)[)fration  of  n  powerful  emetic,  or  in  combination 
with  it  in  cas 's  of  nuich  tori)or.  The  emesis  acts  not  unliUe  a  venesection  ; 
and  as  the  remedy  |>ossesses  rather  a  local  action,  and  one  by  sympathy 
of  tissue,  than  a  general  stimulant  property,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  practice  of  the  followers 
of  Thomson,  which  certainly  has  been  t^reater  than  reasonably  could 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  ignorance  of  most  of  them  respect- 
ing a  correct  phvsiolotiy.  The  great  apostle  of  homteopathy  struck  upon 
a  new  idea,  one  half  of  which  is  true  and  valuable,  but  it  is  rendered 
null  by  his  re6nen)ent.  The  suggestion  that  diseases  are  cured  by  medi- 
cines acting  upon  the  diseased  part  as  a  tonic,  at  least  when  applied  to 
inflammations  and  in  the  sense  which  I  have  explained,  will  be  found 
true,  and  it  is  not  improbably  so  respecting  all  disorders. 

But  enough  has  been  said  respecting  inflammation.  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  thus  much,  that  my  views  respecting  scarlet  fever  might  be  better 
understood,  and  that  there  might  be  no  obscurity  when  treating  the 
subject  more  particularly.  Some  practitioners,  considering  this  fever  as  a 
disease  of  intense  action,  could  not  restrain  their  fingers  from  the  lancet, 
or  account  for  the  sudden  ])rostration  frequently  ensuing.  The  desperate 
attempt  of  Drs.  Graves  and  Marsh,  recorded  in  the  lectures  of  the  former, 
pages  223-4,  to  cut  short  the  disease  by  bleeding,  shows  how  mistaken 
views  may  lead  astray  men  confessedly  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  profession.  Another  class,  true  Brunonians,  relied  upon  bark  and 
brandy,  but  with  indifferent  success,  except  in  certain  ej)idemics,  not 
reflecting,  that  in  urging  on  the  heart  beyond  its  strength,  a  true  state  of 
debility  was  produced  not  to  be  relieved  by  other  remedies.  The  truth 
lay  between,  and  by  a  proper  use  of  sedatives,  so  called,  but  being  so 
only  in  a  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  general  system  is  prepared  for 
the  use  of  general  tonics,  or  for  stimulants  ))ropeiiy  so  called.  The  true 
remedies  fo?-  disease  are  tonics,  but  they  cannot  always  be  used  early  ;  at 
least  this  is  true  of  those  not  acting  through  chemical  changes  in  the 
fluids.  When  the  materia  medica,  still  in  its  infincy,  is  enlarged  and 
perfected  by  new  agents  whose  specific  tonic  action  shall  be  accurately 
defined,  they  may  perhaps  be  as  soon  resorted  to  in  all  diseases  as  lunar 
caustic  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  or  iron  in  neuralgia  or  chlorosis. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  malady  itself.  The  miasm,  or  whatever  causes 
the  disease,  when  communicated,  is  in  all  probability  not  an  entity,  but 
simply  particles  of  matter  undergoing  change.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made,  as  in  New  York  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever, 
to  detect  this  poison,  in  vain.  Liebig  has  shown  that  particles  of  matter, 
undergoing  change,  communicate  the  same  motion  to  all  other  particles 
capable  of  the  same  transmutations.  This  is  the  probable  cause  of  all 
contagious  fevers,  of  the  low  fever  following  dissection  wounds,  puerperal 
fever,  and  also  the  probable  cause  of  the  deadly  effects  of  animal  poisons, 
rabies,  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  a  measure  a 
revival  of  the  old  doctrine   of  fermentation,  but  many   things   formerly 
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only  supposed  true,  are  now  proved  so,  as  is  instanced  in  the  discoveries 
ot"  electricity  and  magnetism  (I  do  not  mean  animal  magnetism).  Liebig 
has  sliown  the  '"rationale  "  of  manyahings,  known  only  before  as  prac- 
tical truths.  This  poison  we  have  reason  to  believe  may  be  generated  in 
the  body,  and  always  is  unless  taken  by  contagion,  or  if  not,  it  must  act 
sometimes  with  great  activity,  contrary  to  what  we  know  is  its  general 
law,  since  it  has  seized  a  person  Just  landing  after  a  long  voyage.  An 
epidemic  induence  is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  its 
spread,  for  while  at  one  time  we  have  a  straggling  case,  it  will  at  another 
burst  out,  attacking  whole  neighborhoods  almost  at  once.  We  have 
reason,  then,  to  think,  that  under  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  or 
earth,  there  is  a  generation  of  the  disease  in  the  system,  and  by  the 
system  itself.  That  it  is  contagious  there  is  liitle  reason  to  doubt,  althougli 
my  own  experience  is  almost  at  variance  with  this  opinion — having  seen 
but  two  instances  where  it  spread  in  families,  though  1  have  oficn  attended 
cases  where  the  bed  has  been  surrounded  by  children,  whose  removal 
was  prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents.  This  accounts  for 
the  pretended  success  of  belladonna  in  preventing  its  contagion.  How  ever, 
so  man  v  instances  of  undoubted  infection  have  been  related  bv  neighboring 
practitioners,  and  by  authors,  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  our  belief.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  unless  there  is  an  epidemic  constitution  prevalent,  the 
disease  is  communicated  with  difficulty  as  a  general  thing,  nor  is  it  nearly 
as  contagious  as  measles  or  smallpox.  The  remarks  made  respecting  con- 
tagion are  probably  true  only  as  the  malady  is  communicated  by  individuals, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  epidemic  constitution  consists  in 
the  transmutation  of  aerial  particles.  As  1  stated,  no  analysis  ever  detects 
this,  and  we  must  therefore  refuse  our  belief  that  there  is  anything  added 
which  thus  causes  directly  the  disease,  but  only  such  a  state  as  causes  its 
generation  in  the  system  in  each  individual  case.  Were  it  not  so,  but, 
were  persons  in  an  epidemic  as  much  and  equally  exposed,  as  persons 
about  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  sick  with  contagious  fever,  infinitely  fewer 
would  be  the  escapes.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  methods 
of  analysis  adopted  by  Liebig,  respecting  the  several  secretions  of  the 
body,  the  ingesta  and  egesta,  may  yet  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some 
chemical  changes,  against  which  we  may  guard  and  lead  to  greater 
success  in  escaping  the  disease  or  hastening  its  crisis. 

The  division  into  so  many  classes,  for  this  fever,  is  not  very  necessary 
or  even  very  useful  ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  other,  where  the  various 
forms  are  so  strongly  marked,  justifying  this  classification.  Respecting 
tb.e  milder  forms,  little  need  be  said,  excepting  that  its  sequelje  frequently 
require  attention.  The  malignant  variety  attacks  very  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times,  sometimes  commencing  with  a  terrible  onslaught,  there  being 
not  only  great  febrile  commotion,  but  such  violent  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  determination  to  the  head  that  convulsions  and  almost  apo- 
plectic coma  ensue.  This  may  occur  notwithstanding  a  bright  scarlet 
eruption,  showing  that  these  symptoms  are  not  owing  always  to  retro- 
cession or  non-appearance  of  the  rash.  Again,  severe  symptoms  of  gas- 
tric derangement  exhibit  themselves,  known   by  profuse  diarrhoea,  great 
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vomiting  with  ejection  of  bile,  tenderness  over  th(»  e])iu;astnum.  Yet 
these,  syniptoiiis  are  not  iiii frequently  dependent  on  nervous  lesion  of  ttio 
brain,  and  if  the  tenderness  is  wanting,  oiu-  attention  shoiddbe  fixed  rather 
on  thi-;  than  ilie  stomach.  Again,  the  hmgs  seem  to  be  the  organs  con- 
gested, known  hy  (he  extreme  anxiety  of  the  patient,  oppression  of  the 
chest,  the  mottled  hue  of  skin,  the  rash  being  of  a  darker  color,  |)ulse 
small  and  oppressed.  This  state  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  similar 
one  of  the  brain,  perhaps  de|>ending  on  the  difliculty  of  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  t)ie  refluent  current  overwhelming  the  cerebrum,  or 
perhaps  acting  hy  its  impurity.  Sometimt^s  in  this  congestive  form  the 
child  dies  without  anv  symptoms  of  the  malady,  to  one  unprepared  to 
meet  it,  no  eruption  manifesting  itself  until  after  death.  This  is  a  most 
curious  phenomenon,  yet  cases  have  occurred  in  other  diseases  not  dis- 
similar ;  witness  the  cholera  in  New  York.  Here  some  of  the  corpses, 
dead  from  this  disease,  though  cold  previous  to  the  cessation  of  life,  im- 
mediately became  preternaturdlly  warm  on  this  event  occurring.  Nor 
could  this  have  been  owing  to  simple  decomposition,  as  it  rarely  attends 
to  such  a  deij;rpe  and  in  so  surpi'isint;  a  manner  in  other  diseases,  even 
when  decomposition  is  more  raj)id  than  in  cholera.  Miiller's  experiments, 
though  opposed  to  the  following  view  respecting  the  capillary  circulation, 
are  also  opposed  to  tlie  views  of  many  other  physiologists,  (see  Oliver's 
Physiology).  His  own  reasoning  is  very  inconclusive  also,  and  can 
weigh  but  little,  the  proof  of  such  circulation  being  far  stronger  for,  than 
against.  The  capillaries,  having  been  extraordinarily  contracted  during 
the  cold  and  cotigestive  stage,  now  that  the  action  of  the  brain  and  animal 
life  is  destroyed,  are  acted  upon  in  some  feeble  manner  by  the  nerves  of 
orcjanic  life  sufficient  to  admit  a  temporary  ciiculation.  That  this  nervous 
energy  still  may  act,  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  a  subject 
recently  dead  and  placed  upon  the  table  for  post-mortem  examination. 
The  iris  dilated  and  contracted  under  the  influence  of  light,  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  althou<jjh  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  death  of 
the  patient,  I  was  indilced  to  delay  the  examination  several  hours.  This 
also  entirely  confutes  Lawrence's  opinion  of  the  contractility  of  the 
iris  depending  on  congestion.  The  blood  in  cholera  contains  an  unusual 
amount  of  carbon  ;  this,  driven  into  the  capillaries,  is  acted  on  by  the 
oxvuen  of  the  tissues  and  externa]  air,  developing  heat  much  as  occurs 
in  inflammation.  This  is  the  most  plausible  method  of  accounting  for 
the  evolution  of  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  development  of  the  rash  in 
the  other.  This  is  also  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  advanced 
early  in  this  article,  for  we  cannot  but  suppose  more  energy  in  the  capil- 
laries at  any  period  before  death,  no  matter  how  weak  might  be  the  system, 
than  after  death,  and  yet  the  capillaries  bfjcome  distended  after  and  not 
before,  showing  that  in  this  latter  state  there  is  rather  loss  of  tone  than 
excessive  action.  There  is  one  very  singular  form  of  the  disease,  where 
the  person  suffers  comparatively  little  distress  and  is  hardly  conscious  of 
danger,  but  looks  pale  and  is  very  feeble.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  be  of  the 
most  dangerous  character  ;  there  seems  to  Iw  a  narcotic  effect  produced 
by  the  poison,  for  the  sensibilities  are  not  to  be  aroused  even  by  the  most 
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powerful  stimulants.  There  is  another  though  not  dissimilar  form  attacking 
very  young  infants,  respecting  which,  as  little  has  been  said  by  authors, 
we  will  make  a  few  passing  remarks. 

Infants  at  the  breast  are  less  liable  to  attacks  of  scarlatina  than  older 
children.  Biilard  says,  "  Although  it  is  extremely  common  at  the  Hos- 
pice des  Enfans  Malade,  it  is  very  rare  at  that  Des  Enfans  Trouves." 
The  first  case  of  this  description  which  fell  under  my  care,  gave  me  no 
little  trouble.  The  infant  was  about  six  months  old  :  there  was  no 
appearance  of  eruption,  and  the  symptoms  were  rather  those  of  influenza, 
being  particularly  perplexing,  as  that  disease  was  then  epidemic,  and  audi- 
ble symptoms  of  bronchitis  were  easily  detected  by  the  ear  applied  to  the 
thorax  ;  yet  there  was  a  peculiar  waxy  appearance  of  the  skin  and  pum- 
ness  of  the  face  and  arms,  which  convinced  me  that  there  was  somethmg 
more.  A  mustard  bath  developed  the  rash.  We  cannot  in  these  cases, 
where  a  correct  diagnosis  is  so  desirable,  draw  any  inference  from  the 
papilla?,  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  has  not  yet 
become  involved.  But  there  is  a  thick  white  fur  on  the  tongue,  unlike 
what  we  should  look  for  in  influenza,  and  this  peculiar  whitish  puffiness  ot 
the  face  and  arms,  particularly  the  hands,  which  once  seen  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten.  It  has  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  probably  depending  on  the 
effused  serum  seen  through  the  transparent  skin.  This  is  soon  followed 
by  defluxion  from  the  nostrils.  Sore  throat  is  not  always  detected  in  these 
little  ones,  though  a  redness  may  frequently  be  seen  from  the  first.  Usually 
in  three  dajs  or  a  little  sooner,  the  tongue  clears  off  and  you  have  the  in- 
flamed appearance  of  scarlatina.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  disease 
proves  very  severe  when  it  attacks  in  this  manner  very  young  infants. 

J  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  cases  where  there  is  a  remarkably 
vivid  rash  ;  these  1  have  found  almost  equally  bad  with  those  where  there 
was  none.  Graves  states,  that  in  an  epidemic  at  Dublin,  most  of  the 
worst  cases  had  a  general  and  intense  efflorescence.  At  first  view  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  violent  action,  the  pulse  in 
children  not  unfrequently  beating  130  or  140  in  a  minute.  But  it  is  a 
pulse  of  irritation,  such  as  accompanies  a  burn  or  erysipelatous  fever, 
bearing  direct  depletion  badly,  especially  in  an  epidemic  season  ;  w  hich 
latter  circumstance  always  points  out  a  more  careful  use  of  evacuants 
and  generally  an  earlier  resort  to  tonics.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
the  case  of  a  lady  in  my  neighborhood.  Violent  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease  were  developing  themselves,  to  restrain  which,  a  few  leeches  were 
applied  with  great  caution,  and  yet  a  fatal  collapse  rapidly  followed. 
To  what  can  this  remarkable  redness  of  the  integuments  be  owing? 
May  this  problem  not  have  its  solution  in  this  manner,  at  least  in  part? 
The  external  air  acts  upon  the  blood  within  the  tissues,  for  we  know  that 
it  thus  acts  through  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  same  supposition 
has  been  entertained  respecting  the  skin.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  he 
has  noticed  that  organs  are  less  inflamed  according  as  they  are  deeper 
seated,  or  at  least  appear  so  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  external 
parts  present  a  brighter  tint,  and  remarks  that  poultices,  now  beginning 
to  be  used  in  thoracic  and  deep  inflammations,  probably  owe  their  efficacy 
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in  considerable  measure  to  their  excluding  the  external  air.  In  scarlatina, 
the  blood  seems  almost  si)read  out  in  the  external  layers  of  the  skin, 
presentini^  a  vast  surface  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
Knowinji  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  excludini{  air  from  the 
surface  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  t^veat  diminution  of  heat  thus 
produced,  some  advantage  might  possibly  be  taken  of  the  suggestion. 
Smallpox  is  known  to  be  less  fatal  if  pustulation  can  be  limited,  and  the 
disease  seems  not  aggravated  by  the  attempt  to  do  this,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  French  physicians,  using  for  the  purpose  the  emp.  vigo.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  ditterence  between  these  two  diseases,  for  in  the  one 
absorption  of  pus  renders  the  symptoms  more  grave,  while  there  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  latter  ;  yet  as  the  disease  in  this  latter  case  is  not 
mitigated  by  the  great  efflorescence,  its  modification  might  sometimes 
prove  useful.  We  cannot  try  the  experiment  on  the  lower  animals,  as 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  similar  disease,  or  one  any  way 
analogous  ;  yet  it  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  experiment,  to  see  the 
effects  of  a  layer  of  varnish  spread  over  a  limb  or  portion  of  the  body. 
The  great  difficulty  is,  tliat  we  can  rarely  tell  before  hand  what  sort  of  a 
case  we  are  to  look  for,  and  after  the  eruption  has  once  come  out  there 
would  be  less  chance  for  its  modification.  Such  a  layer  has  been  found 
of  some  efficacy  in  erysipelas,  a  disease  somewhat  resembling  scarlet 
fever.  So,  also,  and  more  particularly,  in  burns.  Little  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  repressing  perspiration,  for  the  violent  cases  are  rarely 
attended  by  such  secretion,  but  by  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of  dryness 
of  the  skin. 

-Between  a  burn  and  scarlatina  there  is  a  most  remarkable  similarity, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  it  lias  not  been  more  particularly  noticed,  for 
aside  from  the  apparent  similar  state  of  the  capillaries,  there  is  much  the 
same  internal  appearance.  Dupuytren  remarks  that  almost  all  cases  of 
severe  burn  are  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Dr. 
A.  G.  Smith,  of  New  York,  who  had  many  and  almost  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  the  effects  of  extensive  burns,  being  stationed  at 
Cincinnati,  where  many  are  annually  brought,  scalded  by  steam- 
boat explosions,  states  that  post-mortem  appearances  always  indicated 
mucous  inflammations.  One  case  came  under  my  observation,  where 
from  an  extensive  burn  genuine  croup  set  in,  wliich  with  the  terrible 
cutaneous  injury  terminated  rapidly  the  life  of  the  person.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  flames  mi<(ht  have  been  inhaled,  and  I  will  not  insist  u|)on 
it  as  a  case  in  point.  Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  known  to  be  a  not 
unfrequent  result  of  this  accident  if  severe.  There  is,  moreover,  the 
same  rapid  and  irritable  pulse,  one  hardly  improved  by  venesection, 
though  it  has  been  occasionally  proposed  ;  the  same  excessive  nervous 
irritation.  These  reasons  lead  me  to  think  that  a  modification  of  the 
same  external  treatment  might  be  useful. 

Respecting  the  affection  of  mucous  linings  there  are  some  points  of 
considerable  interest.  When  the  skin  is  inflamed,  we  know  that  these 
linings  are  apt  to  become  involved,  sometimes  perhaps  by  sympathy,  and 
at  others  by  contiguity  and  extension  of  similar  tissue,  this  last  having  a 
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most  marked  influence  upon  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action.  In- 
flammation of  an  liernial  sac  will  spread  into  the  abdomen,  but  a  layer  of 
effused  and  hardened  lymph  will  impede  and  even  stop  its  progress. 
Billard  has  shown,  by  a  multitude  of  cases,  this  close  connection  between 
the  two  surfaces,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  affected  in 
proportion  as  it  is  near  to,  or  distant  from,  the  free  action  of  the  external 
air,  or  its  nearness  to  the  tegumentary  covering.  The  examination  of  scar- 
let fever  cases,  shows  that  the  same  rule  holds  true  here  also,  for  we  find 
the  mouth,  nares,  throat,  larynx  and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  affected 
almost  in  the  ratio  of  their  nearness  to  the  skin,  modified  only  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  organization  of  the  several  parts,  as  will 
be  seen.  In  very  young  infants,  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  is 
peculiarly  disposed  to  lake  on  diseased  action  ;  the  larynx,  also,  is  not 
apt  to  escape  some  marks  of  disease,  and  occasionally  a  genuine  croup 
cut  off  the  little  sufferer  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  ;  one  little  patient  of 
mine,  so  attacked,  died  as  early  as  the  seventh.  This  case  was  accom- 
panied by  the  most  vivid  eruption  I  ever  witnessed.  The  eruption  of 
smallpox  is  known  to  involve  the  whole  internal  surface  as  well  as  the 
external,  and  Leutaud  has  seen  the  eruption  of  measles  upon  the  surface 
of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  We  may  suppose  the  same  holds 
true  in  the  disease  under  consideration,  although  it  does  not  leave  the 
same  traces  of  its  existence. 

(To  be  continued.] 


DR.  TOWNSENDS  CASES   OF  FRACTURES   IN   THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL   HOSPITAL. 

(Continued  from  p.  SfiS.] 

Case  X. — July  25.  M.  D.,  ast.  21.  Patient  was  going  up  a  ladder, 
ihe  bottom  of  which  had  been  placed  on  a  box,  and  when  near  the  top 
of  it,  the  box  tipped  and  he  fell  about  twenty  feet  ;  the  weight  of  his 
body  came  on  the  right  foot  which  was  turned  outwards,  producing  a 
fracture  and  protrusion  of  the  bone  near  the  ankle-joint.  The  protruding 
bone  was  returned  before  entrance  into  tlie  Hospital ;  considerable  hemor- 
I'hage  from  wound. 

On  examination,  find  patient  resdess  and  complaining  of  great  pain 
about  ankle  ;  the  joint  much  distorted,  foot  turned  outwards  and  resting 
on  its  inner  side  ;  from  about  three  inches  above  right  external  malleolus, 
there  is  a  fracture  extending  obliquely  inwards  through  internal  malleolus, 
the  direction  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  depressed  line.  About  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  is  a  great  prominence  and  fulness;  a  little  upwards,  is  a 
rounded  piece  of  bone,  which  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  astragalus 
broken  oflf,  with  its  upper  edge  nearly  protruding  through  the  skin  ;  this 
is  moveable  and  about  an  inch  long  ;  a  depression  is  felt  between  inner  mal- 
leolus and  lower  part  of  the  upper  fragaient  of  the  tibia.  The  external 
wound,  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  fragment  of  tibia  pro- 
truded, is  one  and  a  half  inches  long  ;  some  hemorrhage  continues.     The 
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anterior  tibial  artery  is  uninjured  ;  the  posterior  cannot  be  felt,  on  account 
of  the  swelling. 

After  some  extension  of  the  foot  with  slight  pressure  on  the  tibia,  the 
parts  were  brought  into  a  little  better  position,  though  there  was  still  great 
prominence  at  the  external  malleolus.     Lint  (fipped  in  blood  to  wound. 

^6th. — Great  pain  in  ankle  yesterday,  and  most  of  last  night,  prevent- 
ing sleep.  Took  two  grains  of  opium  with  but  little  relief.  Tiiis  morning 
is  more  comfortable.  Hemorrhage  has  ceased  ;  no  increase  of  swelling 
about  ankle.  R.  Sulph.  magnes.,  5  vj.  ;  and  repeat  if  need  be.  Leg 
to  be  Hexed  and  placed  on  its  outside.     Six  leeches  along  depressed  line. 

27th. — Pain  continued  through  yesterday.  Was  restless  and  wakeful 
through  night,  and  very  thirsty.  This  morning  countenance  distressed, 
face  flushed,  respiration  hurried,  and  with  sighing  ;  some  Iremulousness  of 
chest;  position  of  head  changed  frequently;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse 
120  ;  tongue  coated.  Ankle  and  foot  look  badly,  botli  much  swollen, 
with  yellowish  vesications  about  inner  malleolus  ;  inside  of  foot,  near 
instep,  marked  wiih  dirty-brown  and  purple  patclies.  Great  toe  rather 
cold.  R.  Zinc,  sulph.,  9j.,  and  repeat  if  necessary.  Apply  to  fool 
compresses  wet  with  creosot.,   5  j.  ;  aq.  fervent.,  Oj.      \L 

28th. — Much  relief  after  operation  of  emetic  ;  countenance  became 
better.  Some  short  naps  during  day.  This  morning  lower  part  of  leg 
dingy  red,  nearly  copper  colored  ;  immediately  around  and  below  wound 
integuments  are  purplish  black,  foot  swollen  and  puffy.  Pulse  116  and 
softer  than  yesterday.  R.  Tr.  opii,  gtts.  x. ;  spts.  aeth.  nit.,  gtts.  xxx. 
M.  every  two  hours.  Brandy  and  water  occasionally.  Add  to  wash, 
Tr.  opii,   I  iv. 

20th. — Pretty  comfortable  through  the  day.  Slept  well  in  night.  This 
morning  improving.  Pulse  104.  Tongue  as  yesterday.  Skin  more 
natural.  Some  pain  in  ankle;  distinct  line  of  demarcation  of  mortifif^d 
parts,  running  irregularly  round  and  below  wound,  on  inside  of  foot,  for 
about  three  inches  ;  discoloration  and  swelling  of  leg  and  foot  much  less  ; 
discharge  of  a  thin,  bloody  fluid,  rather  offensive,  from  vesications  and 
beneath  lint.  Toes  and  foot  sulhciently  warm.  Continue  medicine  of 
yesterday  every  six  hours  ;  poultice  foot  and  ankle.  May  have  ale, 
porter  or  wine  ;  also  chicken  broth. 

30tli. — General  symptoms  improving.  Pulse  100.  Tongue  cU^aning. 
Lower  part  of  tibia  promini^nt. 

31st. — Internal  sapliena  vein  quite  prominent,  with  redness  just  above 
knee.  Purple  vesications  at  external  malleolus.  Omit  poultice  ;  apply 
about  slough  imguent.  creosot. 

AuL'ust  1st. — This  morning  rather  better.  Pulse  80.  Outside  of  foot 
red,  swollen  and  oedematous.  R.  Tr.  qulniae,  gtts.  xl.,  thrice  daily. 
(TliH  above  is  a  Hospital  tincture,  3  j.  of  which  contains  grs.  jss.  ol 
quinine.) 

JJd. — Slough,  which  is  (juite  superficial,  removed  this  morning.  Foot 
still  swollen  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color ;  at  the  external  malleolus  is 
a  very  copious  discharge  of  dark-ct)lored  pus  from  an  abscess  ;  parts 
around   exceedingly   tender.     About   an    inch   of  the  lower   part  of  the 
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tibia  is  exposed.  Patient  reports  great  pain  at  times.  R.  Decoct,  cinchon., 
Oj.  ;  tr.  cinchon.  c,  §  ij.  M.  §  ij.  every  lliree  hours.  Beefsteak  for 
dinner.     Continue  wine.     Sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  on  ulcer. 

Patient  continued  improving  in  his  general  health  daily  ;  the  foot  and 
ankle  were,  however,  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  save 
the  limb.  The  tibia  was  exposed  for  more  than  an  inch,  great  part  of 
the  foot  was  in  a  sloughy  condition,  and  tliere  was  a  large  abscess  near 
the  external  malleolus,  and  a  free  opening  through  the  joint.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  patient's 
improved  health,  and  remove  the  limb.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  circular  operation,  at  ten  inches  below  the  knee,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
at  11,  A.  M. 

On  examining  the  removed  limb,  a  fracture  was  found  extending  from 
about  three  inches  above  external  malleolus,  obliquely  through  fibula  and 
libia  to  about  one  inch  above  internal  malleolus.  The  lower  fragment  of 
the  tibia  was  broken  into  three  pieces  ;  one  on  the  fibular  side  was  one 
and  a  half  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  with 
a  very  sharp  point ;  this  piece  was  displaced  and  lay  almost  transversely 
over  the  astragalus,  the  other  two  pieces  were  not  much  separated. 

Compresses  dipped  in  cold  water  were  applied  to  stump. 

10th. — The  flaps  were  brought  together  yesterday  P.  M.,and  secured 
by  two  sutures  and  emplast.  adhaesiv.  This  morning  is  quite  comfortable, 
though  stump  is  occasionally  painful.  Pulse  96.  May  have  arrow-root 
and  wine,  with  a  little  bread. 

12th. — Doing  well.  Sutures  removed  this  morning.  Some  discharge 
ft-om  stump. 

20th. — !s  up  and  walks  about  daily  with  crutches. 

September  9th. — Wound  healed.     Discharged  well. 

Case  XI. — July  17th,  J.  F.,  set.  40.  Patient  was  at  work,  painting 
a  house,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  when  the  frame  on  which  he 
was  standing  gave  way  and  he  was  throv^n  down,  striking  on  his  feet  ; 
by  report  the  end  of  the  tibia  protruded  through  the  skin,  two  or  three 
inches. 

On  examination,  find  patient  a  large  man,  six  feet  four  inches  tall, 
weighing  about  200  pounds,  and  at  present  somewhat  nervous  and  agitat- 
ed ;  left  foot  inclined  outwards,  but  readily  replaceable  in  position  ; 
foot  and  lower  third  of  leg  much  swollen  ;  a  deep  wound,  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  extending  from  tendo-Achillis  obliquely  across  inner  ankle. 
From  motion  and  rotation  of  the  joint  it  appears  that  not  only  the  inner 
malleolus  but  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the  tibia  has  been  dislocated  and 
protruded  through  the  opening  ;  the  end  of  the  tibia  feels  rough,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  fracture  either  of  this  or  of  the  fibula.  But  little  hemor- 
rhage. Cover  wound  with  lint  soaked  in  the  blood.  I^ay  the  limb 
on   a  pillow. 

19th. — Has  been  tolerably  comfortable  since  accident,  having  suffered 
but  little  pain  in  the  ankle  ;  the  loot  retains  its  natural  position  without 
support. 
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23d. — Limb  begins  to  be  more  painful.  Wound  discharges  through 
lint.     Ijet  the  hnt  ren)ain,  and  cover  the  whole  with  simple  cerate. 

'25lii. — Yesterday  in  P.  M.  was  attacked  with  shivering,  headache, 
nausea,  thirst,  heat  of  skin  and  excessive  pain  in  ankle  ;  some  redness  about 
wound.  Pulse  1 10.  Took  ipecac,  gr.  xxx.  ;  submur.  hydrarg.,  gr.  v., 
M.,  and  had  poppy  fomentations  applied  to  ankle.  Vomited  twice  with 
relief.  Slept  a  little.  This  morning  reports  better,  with  the  exception  of 
headache.  Pulse  96.  Erysipelatous  blush  about  ankle.  No  dejection 
yesterday.  R.  Pulv.  antimonial.,  submur.  hydrarg.,  aa  gr.  iv.  M.  In 
P.  M.  an  enema  if  necessary.  At  night,  R.  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  x.  ;  pulv. 
antimonial.,  gr.  iij.  JM.  Apply  compresses  to  ankle  dipped  in  Acet. 
plumb.,  grs.  xxxv.  ;  aqua?,   §  iij.  ;  tr.  opii,   §  ss.     M. 

26ih. — Suffered  much  pain  during  day  and  night ;  is  nervous  and  rest- 
less, moaning  most  of  the  time.  Discharge  from  ankle  increasing  and 
rather  offensive;  adjacent  parts  swollen  and  oedematous.  Remove  emp. 
adhaisiv.     R.  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  x.,  to  night. 

•27th. — This  morning  more  erythematous  appearance  about  wound  ; 
discharge  sloughy  and  offensive.  Tongue  cleaner.  Pulse  88.  Creosote 
wash  to  ankle  and  foot  (  3  j.  to  Oj.)  Broth  §  iv.  for  dinner.  R.  Tr. 
cinchon.  c,  3ij.  ;  aqua?,   §  j.,  M.,  every  four  hours.     Acid  drinks. 

28th. — Free  discharge  from  wound  ;  less  offensive  ;  granulations  ap- 
pearing at  the  two  extremities  of  the  wound  ;  redness  rather  less.  Add 
to  medicine  of  yesterday,  tr.  s.  quiniae,  gtts.  xl. 

•30th. — iXervous,  moaning  and  worrisome  as  usual.  Countenance  this 
morning  worse.  Erysipelatous  blush  extending  up  the  fore  and  back 
part  of  leg.  Omit  quinine.  R.  Potass,  nit.,  gr.  xij. :  pulv.  Doveri,  gr. 
ij.,  M.,  every  four  hours. 

31st. — Distinct  fluctuation  in  swelling  about  instep;  a  small  opening 
has  appeared  near  external  malleolus,  through  which  pus  flows  freely. 
A  few  small  bony  particles  came  from  wound  at  inner  malleolus  this 
morning.  May  have  wine,  §  iv.  and  beef  tea  for  dinner.  Place  leg  in 
a  fracture  box  partly  filled  with  bran. 

August  1st.— x\bscess  forming  about  ankle. 

2d. — Last  night  slept  very  little.  This  morning  countenance  very  de- 
sponding. Leg  feels  quite  doughy  at  its  lower  part.  Discharge  at 
external  malleolus  free  Irom  two  openings,  about  which  the  cuticle  is 
removed.  Original  wound  more  sloughy  and  offensive.  Fluctuation  on 
instep  more  superficial  and  extending  towards  external  malleolus  ;  one 
small  gangrenous-looking  patch  near  it. 

3d. — General  symptoms  much  the  same.  Discharge  continues  very 
free  and  offensive  from  the  openings  at  the  external  malleolus,  and  also 
from  the  abscess  about  instep.  R.  Decoct,  cinchon.,  Oj. ;  tr.  cinchon. 
c,    §j.     M.      §  ij.  every  three  hours.     Wine  ad  libitum. 

5th. — Another  opening,  which  discharges  freely,  at  the  upper  and 
inner  side  of  foot. 

6th. — Swelling  almost  gone  from  leg  and  foot ;  skin  in  folds  and  rather 
dry.     Original  wound  improving  in  appearance. 

12tli. — Continues  much  the  same.  Discharge  from  all  the  openings 
free.     May  have  ale,  Oj.  daily. 
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15th. — Still  very  desponding,  with  an  anxious  countenance.  Probe 
introduced  into  opening  near  external  malleolus,  touches  denuded  bone, 
and  can  be  passed  thence  down  through  opening  on  upper  side  of  foot. 
A  counter  opening  was  made  to-day  in  middle  of  this  sinus.  Omit  all 
medicine  and  ale.  R.  Quiniae  s.,  gr.  ij.  thrice  daily.  May  have  wine, 
i  viij. 

24th. — Openings  on  foot  contracting ;  discharge  much  less.  On 
raising  foot,  crepitus  distinctly  felt  around  joint. 

September  5th. — Some  cough,  with  bloody  expectoration.  Fine  crepi- 
tous  rale  about  oase  of  left  scapula.  R.  Pil.  scillae  comp.  thrice  daily. 
Omit  quinine. 

Patient  at  this  time  had  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  was 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  lasted  till  the  13lh,  at  which  time  he  was 
relieved. 

13th. — Integuments  about  heel  beginning  to  slough.  The  leg  was 
suspended  by  strips  of  bandage  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  passing  under 
the  limb  and  attached  above  to  a  fracture  cradle. 

2-2d. — Slough  separating  from  heel,  laying  bare  the  os  calcis  for 
two  inches. 

The  foot  continuing  to  grow  worse,  and  the  general  health  failing,  it 
was  thought  improper  to  persist  in  any  further  attempt  to  save  the  limb  ; 
accordingly,  on 

October  4th,  the  leg  was  removed  by  the  circular  operation,  ten  inches 
below  tlie  knee. 

On  examination  of  the  parts  removed,  the  joint  was  found  entirely 
disorganized,  being  filled  with  pus ;  no  evidence  of  any  fracture  was 
discovered,  but  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  top  of  the  astragalus  were 
rough,  the  cartilage  having  been  removed  by  ulceration. 

Compresses  dipped  in  cold  water  were  applied  immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  flaps  were  brought  together  by  sutures 
and  adhesive  plaster. 

Since  the  operation  the  patient  has  improved  steadily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  that  he  labored  under  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  At  the 
present  time,  though  the  patient  is  still  in  the  Hospital,  the  wound  is 
nearly  cicatrized  ;  he  walks  about  on  crutches,  and  is  gaining  strength 
and  flesh  daily. 

[To  be  continued.] 


VACCINATION   IN   SIAM. 

[Readers  of  the  Journal  will  perceive,  in  the  various  communications  from 
Dr.  D.  B.  Bradley,  the  indefatigable  and  conscientious  American  mis- 
sionary physician  in  Siam,  that  he  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to 
introduce  and  continue  vaccination  in  that  singularly-organized  kingdom, 
where  smallpox  has  been  the  terror  of  the  country  for  a  long  period,  and 
swept  off  annually  vast  multitudes  of  people.  With  a  view  to  placing 
before  tiie  profession  a  history  of  Dr.  Bradley's  praiseworthy  efforts  in 
this  laboiious  work  of  benevolence, it  is  necessary  to  publish  all  his  letters. 
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Coining  sonietiniRS  by  sea  directly  to  America,  and  occasionally  by  the 
overland  route,  and  ultimately  reaching  Boston  by  the  way  of  England, 
they  do  not  always  reach  here  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  and  sometimes 
several  letters  are  received  at  once,  as  is  now  the  case.  However,  we 
are  unwilling  to  lay  aside  anything  which  Dr.  Bradley  may  write  on  this 
subject,  because  he  is  laboring  to  solve  a  great  jiroblein.  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  far-otf  section  of  the  world  where 
he  is  stationed,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  enlarfjini"-  the  boundaries  of 
medical  knowledge.] 

Bangkok,  February  -lOth,  1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir, — 1  wrote  you  on  the  14th  of  September  last,*  giving 
some  account  of  my  successful  propagation  of  the  kinepox  from  a  ))arcel 
of  scabs,  which  you  sent  me  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1843,  and 
which  came  to  hand  about  nine  months  after  it  was  despatched.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  still,  by  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon 
me,  carrying  on  the  good  work  which  had  its  beginning  in  a  single  pustule 
on  the  7th  of  August,  but  has  now  become  as  a  swelling  river.  I  find, 
on  referring  to  my  note-book,  of  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  inserted 
the  vaccine  virus  since  then,  that  there  are  more  than  one  1000  of 
them  marked  as  successful.  This  number  does  not  include  any  of  whom 
I  had  any  doubt.  The  whole  number  on  whom  1  have  operated  for 
vaccination,  as  noted  in  my  book,  is  1617.  Among  the  617  cases  that 
are  not  marked  as  successful,  there  will  probably  be  scores  that  time  will 
prove  to  be  secured  thereby  from  smallpox.  Almost  all  these  supposed 
failures  occurred  previous  to  the  first  of  December.  It  was  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  the  vaccination 
through  the  wet  season.  This  difficulty  was  of  two  kinds : — 1st,  Op- 
posing influences  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  ;  '2d,  the  opposi- 
tion I  met  with  in  the  indifference  and  the  bitter  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Many  a  week  I  have  had  only  one  or  two  successful  cases  out  of  twenty 
or  thirty  operated  upon.  Often  has  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  as  1  went 
around  from  week  to  week,  to  look  after  those  in  whom  I  had  inserted  the 
virus  the  week  before,  and  could  not  find  a  single  pustule  with  which  to 
cheer  my  hopes,  until  on  the  very  point  of  giving  up  the  work  as  lost, 
the  Lord  in  my  extremity  has  taken  up  some  child,  that  I  had  overlooked, 
and  set  him  before  my  eyes,  a  fair  case  from  which  I  might  vaccinate. 
Language  cannot  describe  how  my  heart  has  overflowed  with  gratitude, 
on  such  occasions,  to  my  superintending  and  faithful  God. 

The  causes  (jf  the  many  failures  from  August  to  December,  are,  1  doubt 
not,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rainy  season  ;  for  when  the  virus  began 
to  take  in  August,  and  when  it  took  with  a  good  degree  of  promptness,  the 
rains  were  not  abundant.  But  as  we  approached  the  dry  season,  which 
begins  annually  about  the  middle  of  November,  the  rains  became  very 
abundant,  so  much  so  that  great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  whole 
country  would  be  flooded.  I  found  the  greatest  opposing  influences  Irom 
the  elements  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  first  part  of  November, 

•  See  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  400. 
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when  the  air  and  the  earth  were  excessively  charged  with  water,  and  when 
the  electrical  influences  were  in  great  commotion.  But  as  soon  as  these 
phenomena  passed  away,  the  vaccine  virus  gradually  became  more  and 
more  quick  and  sure,  until  in  December,  January  and  tlius  far  in  February, 
it  has  taken  in  almost  every  instance  witli  but  the  slightest  insertion  of  it,  and 
that  without  any  plaster  to  protect  it.  Since  the  middle  of  November, 
we  have  scarcely  had  any  rain  or  lightning.  I  suspect  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  elements,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  more  to 
do  with  the  state  of  electricity,  than  with  moisture.  I  judge  so  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  sometimes  been  more  successful  in  vaccinating  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  copious  rains,  than  at  other  times  with  less  rain  or  even 
none  at  all,  but  with  very  marked  electrical  phenomena.  I  suspect 
that  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  propagate  the  kine 
pox  in  Siam  during  the  latter  part  of  our  wet  seasons,  answering  to  Sep- 
tember and  October.  This  work,  which  I  have  now  had  in  operation  more 
than  seven  months  without  inteiruption,  would  have  been  all  cut  off  many 
times  over  if  I  had  not  had  several  sets  of  subjects  on  hand  at  all  times, 
and  such  as  had  been  vaccinated  from  several  different  persons.  1  have 
little  confidence  that  any  native  or  set  of  natives  of  this  country,  will  or 
can  be  induced  to  bestow  all  the  care  to  keep  vaccination  a-going  during 
the  wet  season,  that  I  did  the  last  wet  season  ;  and  1  feel  sure  that  with- 
out every  item  of  that  care,  it  can  never  be  carried  through  the  opposing 
influences.  So  great  were  my  etibrts  during  that  season,  and  so  exhaust- 
ing to  my  constitution,  that  [  can  scarcely  think  of  going  through  the  same 
process  again,  even  though  I  could  satisfy  myself  that  it  were  wise  to 
take  so  much  time  as  it  demands  from  proper  missionary  work.  Hence  1 
would  request  you  to  continue  to  send  me  packages  of  vaccine  virus 
regulariy  as  you  have  done,  that  when  this  which  [  have  now  in  operation 
runs  out,  I  may  begin  anew  from  that  which  you  shall  send  me. 

During  the  wet  season,  I  took  every  precaution  to  preserve  a  quantity 
of  virus  on  points  from  week  to  week,  in  sealed  phials,  so  that  in  case  I 
could  not  find  a  subject  to  vaccinate  from,  1  might  have  a  hope  in  resusci- 
tating the  work  with  that.  My  plan  was  to  put  a  few  dozens  of  strongly 
charged  points  into  a  small  phial,  which  I  closed  with  sealing  wax  and 
then  imbedded  the  phial  in  a  block  of  wood  and  sealed  that  also,  and  put 
it  in  a  dark  and  dry  place.  After  this  manner  1  put  up  some  dozens  of 
phials,  taken  during  almost  as  many  weeks.  But  at  length  on  experi- 
menting separately  with  these  points,  I  found  that  1  could  not  make  one 
of  them  produce  the  genuine  vaccine  pustule.  I  have  hence  concluded 
that  they  have  little  if  any  power  remaining  in  thein,  notwithstanding  all 
my  pains  to  preserve  them,  and  think  that  the  scabs  I  receive  from 
you  will  probably  afford  me  a  far  better  hope  of  renewing  the  work 
of  vaccination,  in  case  of  its  being  cut  off.  than  any  matter  that  1  can 
preserve  here.  I  have  consequently  given  up  the  care  of  preserving  the 
virus  that  is  generated  here,  except  as  1  can  do  it  in  a  living  receptacle, 
the  human  body.  The  phial  of  scabs  from  which  I  vaccinated  success- 
fully, and  another  lot  since  received  from  you,  are  still  in  careful  keeping 
as  a  safeguard. 
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I  have  unlfonnly  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  virus  take  from  the 
point  of  a  quill,  although  it  be  taken  from  the  pustule  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  therefore  it  has  become  my  practice  to  have  always  a  fresh  pustule  to 
vaccinate  from,  whenever  I  perform  the  operation.  1  take  the  matter 
from  the  pustule  on  the  two  iance-sha|)ed  ends  of  an  ivory  stick,  three 
inches  in  lengtli,  and  insert  it  directly  into  three  |)unctures  in  the  aim. 

Scabs  from  these  pustules  are  quite  out  of  the  question  to  vaccinate  with, 
as  the  decomposing  power  of  the  climate,  or  some  other  power,  is  so 
strong  that  they  lose  all  their  vitality  while  in  the  process  of  formation. 
Even  the  scabs  of  smallpox  are  (juite  inert.  I  have  often  tried  in  vain  to 
produce  smallpox  fiom  them.  To  what  shall  this  inertness  be  attributed, 
il  not  to  the  decomposing  power  of  this  climate? 

[Some  further  remarks  under  this  dale  are  reserved  till  next  week.] 
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Beechism. — That  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  by  way  of  variety  in 
Boston,  a  certain  Dr.  Beech,  who  hails  from  New  York,  was  lecturing  last 
week  at  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  tkr  rc- 
formrd  si/stem  of  medical  pr attic e.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  explana- 
tory of  his  individual  views,  which  are  essentially  different  from  tiiose  of 
the  regular  faculty,  and  are  designated  Beechism  by  his  followers  and 
others.  A  great  part  of  the  introductory  lemarks  on  the  evening  we  were 
present,  had  reference  to  laying  a  foundation  for  the  sale  of  the  volume 
alluded  to,  which  he  triumphantly  held  up  to  a  singularly  miscellaneous  au- 
dience. Dr.  Beech  intimated  that  he  had  received  certain  great  attentions 
from  various  potentates  of  Europe.  So  would  a  tinker,  had  he  forwarded 
a  tin  kettle  to  tlie  same  courts,  since  it  is  royal  etiquette  to  make 
proper  acknowledgments  to  those  who  fawn  upon  their  shadows, 
'i'here  were  other  preliminary  observations,  obviously  intended  to  impress 
the  idea  on  the  minds  of  the  astonished  listeners,  tiiat  a  tremendous 
medical  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  their  friend  and  benefactor, 
the  speaker,  which.  Napoleon-like,  made  the  old  school  physicians — that 
is,  those  who  really  know  anything — tremble  for  their  bread  and  butter. 
Finally,  the  proper  business  of  the  evening  fairly  commenced  by  lecturing 
on  ipecac.  Either  the  subject,  or  a  traiis|)areucy  which  exhibited  the 
plant  to  the  life,  was  too  nauseating  for  a  mixed  assembly,  as  many  quietly 
walked  out.  A  vast  variety  of  topics  were  to  be  discussed,  but  how  many 
of  them  were  methodically  disposed  of,  is  only  known  to  those  who  valiantly 
remained  tr)  the  last.  A  manakin,  pictures  of  skeletons,  together  with  a 
verdant  exhibition  of  painted  medicinal  plants,  constituted  the  side  scenes 
of  the  show. 

From  variinis  sources,  and  for  years  too,  we  have  heard  of  Dr.  Beech — 
llirough  his  disciples,  however,  more  than  by  other  channels.  On  hearing 
and  seeing  the  gentleman  lal)oring  in  that  Omnium  Gatherum  Hall,  where 
all  sorts  of  ordi'jary   and  extraordinary  persons   take    turns  in   reforming 
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the  world,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  speaker  was   a   respectable 

man  as  to  talents,  though  without  any  claims  to  distinction  on  the  score  of 

originality.     It  is  a  shameful  waste  of  words  for  one   to  pretend,  in   this 

quacking  and  bequacked   age,  that  he  has  nothing    but  the   absolute  best 

interest  of  all    mankind   at  heart,   in   placing   himself  at   the   head   of  a 

medical  reform  like  this,  and  that   he  has  made  prodigious  sacrifices,  and 

is  willing  to  suffer  more,  if  he  can  convince  a   stupid  race  of  mortals  that 

their  humble  servant  is  a-kin  to  the  gi)d  of  physic.     The  poet   anticipated 

the  canting  hypocrisy  of  such  benefactors,  in  two  immortal  lines  of  doggerel. 

"  The  people  have  all  patriots  grown — 

They  talk  of  public  good,  and  mean  iheir  own." 

Beechism,  we  apprehend,  though  in  some  respects  preferable,  is  as  far 
from  being  perfection  as  Thomsonism,  Grahamism,  pathetism,  animal  mag- 
netism or  any  other  modern  ism.  Its  inventor,  by  pursuing  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  modern  science,  might  have  had  a  higher  position 
in  society,  and  achieved  more  for  himself  and  posterity,  than  in  stemming 
wind  and  tide  in  a  leaky  ship  that  must  inevitably  go  to  the  bottom  the 
moment  he  leaves  the  helm  to  other  hands. 


Climate  and  Disnasrs  of  Fniace. — A  Massachusetts  physician,  now  in 
Paris,  has  transmitted  the  following  observations  on  the  general  character 
of  the  climate  of  France.  About  the  middle  of  September  the  weather 
is  unusually  pleasant — reminding  one  of  the  first  days  of  June  in  New 
England.  This  fact  is  mentioned,  as  most  people  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  our  feelings  and  happiness,  in  some  degree,  are  dependent 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The  winters  in  France  are  shorter 
and  milder,  and  more  equable,  than  at  home;  there  is  also  less  snow, 
and  what  falls  remains  but  a  short  time.  There  is  but  little  rain  ;  yet  to 
offset  that,  the  sky  is  clouded  six  sevenths  of  the  time,  while  the  bright 
sunshine,  which  makes  the  charm  of  an  American  winter-landscape,  is 
not  seen.  Acute  diseases,  which  prevail  with  us  during  the  cold  weather, 
are  just  about  as  frequent  in  France,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  without 
reference  to  statistical  tables.  The  spring  opens  earlier  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  change  from  cold  to  heat  is  more  gradual.  Rain  and 
sunshine  alternate  with  each  other,  and  render  an  umbrella  indispensable 
The  distance  from  the  ocean,  in  Paris,  prevents  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  are  the  plague  of  nervous  persons  and  invalids  on  a  change  of 
wind  in  New  England.  The  summers  are  comparatively  rainy,  cool,  and 
with  very  little  of  intense  heat.  There  are  but  few  days  when  a  walk  in 
the  shade  at  mid-day  is  not  bearable.  As  with  us,  the  autumn  is  the  finest 
pan  of  the  year,  with  bright  sunny  days  and  cool  bracing  air.  The  mass 
of  the  people  have  an  appearance  of  health,  unknown  to  ns;  the  women 
we  should  call  buxome,  having  a  comfortable  air  of  good  health.  This 
is  more  marked  in  the  females  than  in  the  males,  although  the  latter  are 
comparatively  healthy.  A  sallow,  shrunken  Frenchman  is  not  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation.  Headaches,  dyspepsia,  and  the  small  bodily  ills,  are 
less  frequent  than  in  t!ie  northern  States — owing  partly  to  the  mode  of 
life,  but  more  to  climate. 


Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  3fedlca. — By  the  express  mes- 
senger, a  copy,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of  a  h  indsoraely  finished  work» 
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under  the  name  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  John 
P.  Harrison,  M.D.,''  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  has  been  received. 
One  of  the  first  thouorhts,  on  opening  the  leaves,  had  reference  to  the 
commendible  efforts  making  at  the  West,  to  give  character  to  the  science 
of  medicine.  Short  of  fifty  years  ago  the  qneen  city  was  unknown.  Now 
it  is  the  seat  of  learning,  the  residence  of  men  of  great  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  tl>e  focal  pr,\ul  tram  wlience  radiates  both  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. Medicine,  ordinarily,  in  new  countries,  does  not  make  the  progress 
that  appertains  lo  other  sciences;  but  in  Ohio,  the  common  order  of  things, 
in  this  respect,  ii.is  been  reversed.  Not  content  to  be  the  teachers  of 
science  in  tiie  College,  the  medical  professors  in  the  School  at  Cincinnati 
are  sending  out  their  treatises  to  be  circulated  over  the  world,  to  influence 
public  opinion,  and  t(»  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  older  countries  every- 
where, with  the  energy,  tliril'i,  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  medi- 
cal talent  of  the  West. 

Within  a  year  or  two  past,  three  important  medical  books  have  been 
published  at  Cincinnati,  two  of  which  were  illustrated  by  beautifid  colored 
plates. — But  we  are  ci)mpelled  to  postpone  the  subject  of  Dr.  Harrison's 
labors  to  another  week. 


Medical  SrJwols  in  New  York. — A  strong  impression  is  abroad,  that  the 
New  School  of  Medicine,  as  it  is  termed,  will  gather  a  much  larger  class 
the  present  season,  than  in  any  former  year  since  its  organization.  On 
Monday,  Oct.  27,  the  term  commenced,  it  is  reported,  under  favorable 
auspices.  With  tiie  talent  and  medical  reputation  appertaining  to  some 
of  the  gentlemen  holding  professorial  influence  in  the  school,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  gather  increasing  numbers  around  them, 
from  season  to  season. 

In  the  old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  there  is 
everv  facility  known  lo  modern  times,  for  educating  practitioners  in  the 
best  manner  ;  and  a  board  of  faculty,  often  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
public  opinion,  but  never  found  wanting.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  both  schools  have  matriculated  more  students  than  on  any  former 
occasion. 


Wood  convr.rte.d  info  Iron. — -A  patent  his  been  secured  in  England  for 
converting  wood  into  what  may  be  called  metallized  wood.  Timber,  of 
any  dimensions,  having  been  shapen  and  adjusted,  as  required  for  any  pur- 
pose, is  introduced  into  an  immense  iron  cylinder.  By  machinery,  it  is 
quickly  e.xliausted  of  air,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  thrown  in, 
which  instantly  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Being  soon  after  withdrawn, 
the  limber,  thus  charged,  is  placed  in  another  vacuum,  in  which  is  thrown 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron 
already  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  decomposes  it,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
.sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  Thus,  the  sticks  become  about  as  hard  as 
stone,  are  prodigiously  increased  in  weigiit,  and  f >r  railway  sleep<:rs,  posts 
of  bridges,  mill-races,  tfcc,  must  endure  for  ages.  This  process  cannot  be 
very  unlike  the  lost  art  of  converting  flesh  into  stone.  Those  who  have 
access  to  large  air-pmnps — such  as  may  be  found  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
large  philosopliical-instrument  depot,  in  this  city — might  conduct  a  series 
of  experiments  analogous  to  those  performed  on  wood,  and  perhaps  bring 
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about  results  not  only  entirely  new,  but  striking  in  their  character.  Fa- 
cilities are  now  abundant  for  carryingr  on  a  series  of  investigations  into 
the  art  of  lapidating  the  bodies  of  animals. 


Health  in  Mississippi. — A  letter  from  Dr.  C.  S.  Magoun,  of  Woodville, 
Mi.,  under  date  of  October  I5tli,  says — "  We  had  a  light  frost  last  night, 
for  the  first  time  this  fall.  No  sickness  is  prevailing,  and  consequently  we 
now  expect  none  for  this  season.  This  year,  thus  far,  has  been  one  of 
unusual  health.  Mv  practice  has  only  been  about  one  fourth  of  what  it 
was  last  year  up  to  the  same  date.  The  months  of  August  and  September 
were  as  healthv  as  any  months  I  ever  knew  since  residing  in  the  State. 
Some  few  cases  of  congestive  fever  have  occurred,  and  most  of  them  prove 
fatal  before  any  medical  aid  is  procured.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  lose  no  fever  patients  this  season,  and  it  is  a  fact,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  more  deaths  invariably  occur  in  the  winter  than  during  the  summer. 
The  summer  attacks  are  generally  controlled  by  art ;  but  such  is  their 
force  on  the  constitution  and  general  health  that  the  sequelcB  which  follow 
carry  off  the  patient,  with  pulmonic  disease,  visceral  obstructions,  &c. 
Dropsy  is  quite  common  here  as  a  sequela  of  other  diseases.  This  disease 
proves  fatal  in  almost  all  broken  down  constitutions." 


Mpdical  Miscellauii . — Dr.  Ruschenberorer  has  prepared  a  work  on  the 
Elements  of  Geology  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. — The  petrified  body 
of  Mrs.  Morrison,  who  was  buried  at  Berthier,  Canada  East,  in  1824,  and 
exhumed  in  June,  1844,  is  to  be  exhibited  in  Boston  the  present  week. — 
No.  3,  of  the  new  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  which 
should  have  the  patronage  of  all  apothecaries  in  the  Union,  fully  sustains 
the  character  of  the  work. — Rev.  Mr.  Hervy  is  now  residing  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  111  years  old,  and  in  good  health  and  spirits. — The  ap- 
pointment of  Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria's  yacht  V>^illiam  and  Mary, 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  M'Cormick, 
the  adventurer  to  both  poles,  he  having  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Parry  to 
the  north,  and  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  to  the  south. 

To  CoRRKspoNDENTs. — Dr.  Allen's  paper  on  Aneurism  cured  by  Pressure  ;  Dr. 
Chandler  on  Puerperal  Fever;  Dr.  Leonard  on  Homceopatby  ;  Remarks  on  the 
same  by  "  A  Looker  On  '';  Prof.  Mussey  on  the  Bi-Lateral  Operation  in  Lithoto- 
my, &.c.  ;  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Cook  on  Vaccina,  have  been  received.  These,  as  well 
as  othPT  papers  already  commenced  in  the  Journal,  will  be  disposed  of  as  early  as 
space  will  allow. 

Marrif.d. — .At  Darien,  Conn.,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lockwood,  of  Stamford,  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  \Vaterbury,of  Darien. 

DiEo. — Douglass  Houghton,  M.D.,  late  Geolou-ist  of  Michigan,  drowned  near 
Eagle  River,  in  Lake  Superior,  during  a  snow  storm. 

Number  of  de:iths  in  Boston, for  the  week  endins  Nov.  1,  52.— Miiles  25,  females  27,  Stillborn,  7. 

Of rou.sumiition,  17— .sudden,  1— convuUion.s,  1  — iiifturtili',  4— dropsy  on  the  biaiii,  2— croiip.  1  — 
dropsy,  \ — brain  fever,  I — tvphiis  fever,  4— delirium,  1 — inlliimniatioii  of  Ihe  uiig-;,  3— murdered.  1— 
HCnrlet  fever,  1— inftammAiioii  of  the  bowels.  I— childbud,  .")— accidenlai,  2— diarrhoea,  1— dropsy 
of  the  rhest.  I  — al>scess,  1— hemorrhage,  I— debility,  2— marasmus,  1— lung  fever,  J— old  aee,  1. 

Under  5  jears,  15— between  5  and  20  years,  7— between  20  and  60  yeais,  28— over  60  >ears,  2. 
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The  Epidemic  Constitifdon  of  the  Yror. — This  is  a  subject  truly  im- 
portant to  be  known  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatn)ent  of  disease.  Dr.  Sie- 
bert,  in  his  "  Art  of  Medical  Diagnosis,"  justly  ridicules  the  partial  views 
of  those  pathologists  who  see  an  inflammatory,  a  rheumatic,  a  catarrhal, 
gastric,  nervous,  &,c.,  genius  according  to  their  preconceived  notions  ;  he 
IS  only  surprised  that  they  have  not  discovered  a  sanguineous,  or  osseous, 
or  serous  constitution.  The  fact  most  generally  recognized,  is  that  the 
predominant  constitution  or  genius  attracts  all  other  diseases  to  itself,  and 
impresses  upon  them  its  own  type.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  predomi- 
nant constitution?  Dr.  Siebert,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  en- 
lightened practitioners,  looks  for  it  in  the  meteorological  changes  proper 
to  climates  and  seasons.  Different  climates  have  each  their  permanent 
"  constitutions" — so  have  the  seasons.  A  cold,  dry  winter  is  as  assuredly 
marked  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  as  by  depression  of  the 
thermometer.  Dr.  Siebert  enumerates  several  analogous  instances  of  the 
seasonal  recurrence  of  disease.  The  truth  we  think  is  this,  that  the 
meteorological  changes  determine  a  predominance  or  cessation  of  action 
in  special  organs,  and  it  is  these  functional  changes  that  determine  the 
epidemic  constitution  just  as  they  detertnine  the  individual  constitution. 
Only  in  the  latter  case  the  functional  activity  or  repose  is  permanent  or 
alters  only  with  age;  in  the  former  it  alters  with  every  great  meteorological 
change. —  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Riviav. 


Convulsions  in  Infants. — We  have  collected  41  cases  of  convulsions  of 
children  at  the  breast,  in  27  of  which  the  cases  were  idiopathic,  in  14  .symp- 
tomatic. Fifteen  of  the  children,  in  whom  the  convulsions  were  idiopathic, 
were  attacked  by  them  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health,  and  recovered  with- 
out any  ill  result;  4  died  several  months  afterwards  of  other  diseases,  and 
an  examination  did  not  disclose  any  important  changes  in  the  brain.  In 
12  the  convulsions  occurred  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  which  were 
serious  from  their  commencement,  or  at  the  close  of  pneumonia,  or  in  the 
course  of  erysipelas,  or  of  the  fever  that  attends  the  development  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  and  7  of  them  died.  Only  1  of  them,  however,  presented 
any  morbid  appearance  of  the  brain,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of  a 
tubercle  surrounded  by  unchanged  cerebral  substance,  in  the  centrum 
ovale  of  Vieussens  on  the  right  side.  This  summary  is  very  interesting; 
it  shows  most  positively  that  convulsions  may  occur,  1st,  in  the  midst  of 
perfect  health  ;  2d,  during  the  course  of  acute  affections,  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  delirium  ;  3d,  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
relation  between  ccmvulsions  of  certain  parts,  and  particular  tissues  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  since  it  appears  from  our  autopsies,  that  the  en- 
cephalon  of  10  out  of  11  children  who  died  at  difierent  periods  after  con- 
vulsive seizures,  presented  no  morbid  appearance  whatever. 

The  cases  of  .symptomatic  convulsions  were  caused  six  times  by  granu- 
lar meningitis,  twice  by  simple  meningitis,  four  times  by  encephalitis  with 
and  without  tubercles,  once  by  real,  idiopathic,  acute  hydrocephalus,  and 
lastly  in  one  instance  by  cerebral  tubercle  without  inflammation  of  the 
brain. — Dr.  E.  Bouchut  on  Diseases  of  Infants. 


Dr.     Henderson,    of  the    University    of  Edinburgh,   has    adopted    the 
homoeopathic  system  of  practice. 
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IContinued  from  page  277.] 

There  is  another  particular  respecting  the  internal  affection  which  is 
deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  Why  is  the  throat  so  often  and 
severely  attacked  ?  It  is  so  universal,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  least 
changeable  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  one  to  be  most  surely  depended 
upon.  We  are  referred  to  the  specific  action  of  the  poison.  This 
explains  nothing,  unless  the  word  specific  is  fully  understood,  and  it  is  by 
some  considered  as  a  sort  of  fiat  of  the  Creator,  that  such  and  such  results 
should  follow  without  any  adequate  cause.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  a 
specific  in  medicine,  is  one  acting  by  a  general  law,  always  fixed  and 
unvarying  ;  there  is  no  specific,  but  a  relation  between  agents  and  the 
body,  constantly  varying  with  tlie  changes  of  the  latter. 

A  medicine,  or  a  poison,  in   which  latter  class   we  of  course  place  the 
morbific  cause  of  fevers,  enters   the  system,  but  does   not  when  acting 
1  constitutionally  seize  on  a  particular   part  of  the  body,  as   an   intelligent 
agent  would  do.     Some  medicines  taken,  act  locally  at  first,  and  seconda- 
rily in  consequence  of  tiieir  primary  effect  upon  the  general  system,   as  a 
purgative  for  instance.     But  ray  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  to  medicines 
operating  locally,  having  been  constitutionally  applied,  as  senega.     Now 
a  medicine  or  a  poison  thus  acting,  whether  through  the  blood  or  through 
'.he  nervous  system,  must  have  a  tendency  to  affect  all  parts  of  the  body, 
lor  could  we  tell,  a  jjriori,  whether  it  would  act  on  this  or  that  organ,  ex- 
cept on  trial  ;  but  having  obtained  a  little  knowledge  of  the  article,  we  may 
make  a  guess  as  to  its  operation  in  other  cases.    Knowing  that  a  substance 
is  emetic,  we  can  come  very  near  its   general   action  on  the  skin,  bowels, 
heart,  &;c.     Medicines,  in   all    probability,  act    upon   the  various  parts  oi" 
the  body  by  producing  changes  by  direct  contact.     Lytta  produces  stran- 
gury when  introduced  into  the   system,  by  one   way   or   another.     Tart, 
nt.  inflames  the  stomach  when   injected   into  the  veins,  as  well  as  when 
wallowed.     Quinia    is   equally   effective,   given    endermically,    by    the 
outh,  or  the  rectum.     Liebig  has   thus   shown  the  combination  of  mor- 
phine and  arsenic  with  the  tissues,  so  that  knowing  the  amount  of  animal 
tissue  a  given  amount  of  arsenic  is  capable  of  combination  with,  so  as  to 
resist  the  chemical  changes   requisite  for  life,  he  can  determine  with  some 
accuracy  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  death.     It  is  difficult  to  prove 
15 
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llie  same  respecting  poisons  acting  with  the  rapidity  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  thus  acts,  since  the  venules  are  so  rapid 
in  their  work  that  it  may  be  detected  in  a  minute  or  two  in  the  blood. 
Every  organ  in  the  body  has  some  peculiar  duty  assigned  it,  and  to  per- 
form this  duty  has  a  different  endowment  both  as  regards  organization  and 
vitality.  The  gland  secreting  urine  must  possess  certain  attributes  not 
possessed  by  a  gland  secreting  saliva,  though  this  a,alvanoid  property 
seems  sometimes  capable  of  migration,  under  extraordinary  states  of  the 
economy.  It  is  this  different  constitution  which  renders  an  organ  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  the  operation  of  a  medicine ;  the  same  medicine  may 
possess  one  action  on  one  organ,  and  a  totally  dilTerent  one  on  another. 
Digitalis  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  heart,  but  a  stimulant  to  the  kidneys. 
Clianges  are  produced  by  the  medicine  upon  tlie  circulating  fluid,  such 
that  when  passing  through  the  system  there  is  little  or  no  relation  between 
the  organic  particles  and  the  medicinal  substance,  unless  the  fluid  passes 
through  some  organ  with  whose  peculiar  action  the  changed  fluid  now 
has  some  vital,  or  more  probably,  chemical  connection.  We  are  then  to 
look  after  the  difference  between  such  organs  before  we  can  learn  the 
cause  of  specific  action.  We  shall  unquestionably  find  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  agent  if  a  medicine,  is  peculiarly  related  to  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  organ.  The  vital  power  we  know  little  about,  and 
although  existing,  we  are  every  year  hearing  less  of  it  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena. 

There  is  another  mode  of  explaining  this  apparent  specific  action  on 
the  throat.  We  know  that  the  lungs  are  much  disposed  to  take  on 
inflammation,  from  their  being  most  exposed  to  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, especially  at  the  time  when  the  body  is  beginning  to  lose  its  vigor 
with  advancing  age.  The  great  extent  of  intestine  in  children,  and 
improper  ingesta  acting  upon  these,  are  the  exciting  caiise  of  Vjowel 
complaints  at  this  age.  JMay  there  not  be  some  such  disposition  of  parts, 
which  peculiarly  excites  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  throat,  in  the 
disease  now  under  consideration  ?  We  may  take  the  first  hypothesis,  and 
call  it  specific  in  the  sense  explained,  or  take  the  latter,  which  suits  me 
much  better.  Billard  has  shown  the  connection  between  disease  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  we  find  the  red  and  fiery  tongue  fully 
illustrating  it,  not  as  anything  specific,  but  a  genuine  inflammation  from 
continuity  of  tissue.  It  is  well  known  that  parts  exposed  to  the  air 
take  on  inflammatory  action  more  speedily  than  those  protected,  and  the 
care  nature  takes  to  speedily  cover  an  exposed  surface  with  a  scab,  shows 
her  appreciation  of  the  fact.  The  little  excitement  attending  sub-cu- 
taneous tenotomy  is  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  same  thing.  We  have 
in  the  throat  a  combination  of  causes  sufficient  to  explain  this  |)henomenon, 
without  being  obliged  to  rest  in  anything  more  specific.  Anatomy  tells  us 
tliat  there  is  in  this  region  a  great  development  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  more  freely  lubricating  the  part  and  to  permit 
greater  distension  ;  there  are  two  arches  of  the  palate,  containing  between 
them  the  amygdala;,  a  congeries  of  mucous  follicles  intimately  adherent 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  sends  numerous  processes  between  them  ; 
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the  tissue  is  also  particularly  relaxed,  thus  allowing  the  tone  of  the  parts 
more  easily  to  yield  to  external  or  exciting  causes.  Dr.  Molt  has 
remarked  respectinir  amputated  stumps,  that  if  the  fia|)s  are  loose  and  do 
not  fit  snuij.  sloui^hini);  is  extremely  apt  lo  follow  ;  the  same  thiuii;  here 
permits  sloui^diing  quickly  to  ensiu?.  Moreover,  the  parts  are  situated 
'SO  that  they  are  constantly  receiving;  a  fresh  current  of  air,  the  oxvyen  of 
which  must  necessarily  exercise  a  powerful  iiiduence  upon  lliem.  For 
these  causes  there  is  no  part  of  the  hody  more  frequently  inflamed,  not 
even  the  bronchial  linings,  to  which  the  same  remarks  hold  good.  It  is 
true  the  parts  are  fitted  to  do  their  duty,  but  disease  unfitting  the  whole 
system,  allows  ordinary  causes  to  produce  effects  which  in  a  state  of 
health  would  never  have  been  produced.  Tlie  poison  of  scarlet  fever  is 
en)inently  exhausting,  eminently  predisposing  to  inflammation,  more  so 
even  than  that  of  ordinary  fevers,  and  it  always  follows  severe  cases  uidess 
death  anticipates  its  development. 

Respecting  the  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostiils,  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
very  bad  symptom  ;  it  arises  from  tht^  inability  of  the  fiuld  to  descend 
behind,  from  the  swollen  state  of  the  parts,  and  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  sr.hn(>iderian  membrane  becoming  involved,  Nature  attempts  lo 
relieve  herself  as  in  what  is  called  a  (-old  in  the  head,  but  the  diseased 
blood  and  abnormal  action  of  the  membrane  causes  a  secretion  so  acrid, 
that  the  face,  unless  protected,  is  excoriated.  The  same  fluid  is 
abundantly  able  to  excite  diarrhoea  or  croup  if  applied,  as  it  easily  miu-lit 
be.  to  the  digestive  canal  or  the  tracheal  membrane. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  bad  much  difficulty  with  the  disease,  but  in 
examining  its  treatment  we  shall  have  ntore  to  say  respecting  certain 
points  which  have  been  the  cause  of  great  differences  among  physicians. 
We  are  to  understand  that  it  is  a  disease  essentially  prostrating,  and  we 
are  to  obviate  this  tendency.  This  opinion  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  against  the  advocates  of  a  different  practice,  and  notwithstanding 
the  failures  of  those  who  acted  on  the  Brunonian  system,  but  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  subduing  inflammatory  symptoms. 
or  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents.  I  have  seen  manv  carried  off 
in  a  severe  epidemic  by  too  antiphlogistic  a  course  having  been  pursued, 
while  a  different  one,  or  even  no  treatment  at  all,  was  sufficient  for  cases 
equally  bad.  A  gentleman,  after  losing  many  of  his  patients  in  rapid 
succession,  candidly  said  that  he  thought  he  had  pursued  the  antiphlo- 
gistic course  too  far,  yet  he  deservedly  holds  as  high  rank  as  a  scientific 
physician  as  any  man  in  the  State.  It  wholly  arose  from  not  properly 
appreciating  the  nature  of  inflammation.  The  same  epidemic  presented 
no  uncommon  difficulties  to  others  of  the  profession.  Having  a  true 
view  of  the  case,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  guard  against  the  two 
dangers. 

Before  entering  upon  the  treatment,  we  must  refer  to  a  few  peculiarities 
by  which  the  general  course  of  the  fever  is  disturbed.  There  is  no 
disease  which  lias  presented  itself  under  tnore  phases  than  scarlatina,  but 
it  assumes  these  in  common  with  other  disorders  under  epidemic  influences. 
We  know  that  under  one  constitution  of  the  season  there  will  be  found 
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syniptoiDS  of  gastric  (l(^,ranii;ement  in  acute  disease,  the  taste  bitter,  sense 
of  \v>'ariries>,  ton<j;iie  loaded  with  a  thick  white  or  brown  fur,  costiveness 
or  diarrhoea.  The  constitution  changes  slowly,  and  we  have  a  different 
state  of  action,  full  pulse,  red  tongue;  cases  demanding  what  is  called  an 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  Again  we  have  a  season  when  all  diseases 
demand  either  a  total  abstinence  from  all  depletion,  or  a  ready  use  of 
tonics  or  stimulants.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
account  for  the  success  of  particular  remedies  at  particular  times,  which, 
not  acting  upon  the  general  disease,  possess  no  property  which  ensures 
future  usefulness,  but  which  by  relieving  some  complication  or  train  of 
symptoms,  have  for  that  particular  period  been  crowned  with  success ; 
for  the  more  sound  we  can  keep  several  organs,  the  more  chance  has 
Nature  in  overcoming  the  disease  in  the  remaining. 

fn  the  first  place,  it  is  a  disease  which  cannot  be  cut  short.  I  believe 
a  definite  time  is  requisite  for  the  depuration  of  the  system,  but  its  course 
may  be  greatly  modified.  It  has  most  essentially  contributed  to  niodern 
success  in  fevers,  that  physicians  have  renounced  the  idea  of  cutting 
them  short,  unless  it  may  be  slight  inflammatory  fever.  By  ])ursuing  a 
contrary  course,  I  doubt  not  more  patients  have  been  cut  oft"  than 
fevers.  It  is  by  ameliorating  individual  symytoms,  combined  with  a  judi- 
(•ious  regard  to  the  whole  economy,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  success. 
This  we  may  truly  say  has  divested  typhus  of  its  terrors — thanks  to  the 
genius  of  France  and  the  practical  talent  of  Great  Britain.  Do  we,  then, 
possess  any  agent  capable  of  ameliorating  the  future  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ?  I  think  we  have  one.  Whenever  called  to  a  case,  unless  there 
is  something  to  contra-indicate.  I  always  administer  an  emetic  of  ipecac, 
or  this  and  antimony.  Withering,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on 
this  subject,  speaks  of  the  emetic  in  the  highest  terms,  saying  that  it  sel- 
dom failed  to  cut  short  the  disease,  or  if  the  capillaries  are  injected  and 
the  system  feels  the  effects  of  the  poison,  it  removes  the  anxiety,  faint- 
ness  and  delirium.  Other  early  writers  state  that  they  broke  up  the  dis- 
ease, but  that  it  came  on  again  a  few  days  after.  Almost  all  writers, 
from  that  time  to  this,  laud  emetics  as  extremely  useful.  I  have  had  much 
more  reason  io  regret  their  non-administration,  than  their  too  free  use. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  more  advantageous  at  one  season  than  another  ; 
when  there  is  great  gastric  disturbance  with  foul  tongue,  they  will  prove 
doubly  so,  but  no  general  remedy  will  be  found  more  universally  applica- 
ble. An  epidemic  once  prevailed  in  this  State,  during  which  an  em|)iric 
was  very  successful,  his  treatment  consisting  in  an  heroic  emetic  of  saltpetre 
and  bloodroot ;  the  disease  was  then  left  to  itself,  excepting  the  use  of  an 
astringent  drink  and  gargle.  The  physiological  effect  of  the  emetic  will 
be  passed  over  as  a  subject,  trite,  and  as  well  understood  as  I  could  ex- 
plain. It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  great 
nausea  and  vomitinii  do  not  contra-indicate  its  administration,  unless  there 
is  pain  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium.  This  nausea,  as  was  stated 
further  back,  is  dependent  upon  nervous  lesion  in  the  brain,  perhaps 
congestion,  or  a  state  resembling  that  following  concussion.  Here  1  have 
found  emetics  answer  equally   well,  and  by  removing  the  cerebral  dis» 
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turbance,  have  relieved  the  stomach  also.     The  rash  will  frequenlly  be 
seen  rapidly  appearing;  after  this  concussiosi  of  the  S3Steiii. 

ft  is  sjenerally  considered  a  matter  of  iijreat  iniporlance  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  efflorescence,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a 
general  thi^^^  it  is  well  that  it  slionld  be  pretty  well  developed  :  but  it  is 
also  true  that  there  should  be  a  proper  relation  between  the  several 
phenomena  of  the  fever  ;  if  any  of  them  are  too  strongly  marked,  it  is 
apt  to  interfere  with  the  regular  and  safe  progress  of  the  disease.  Still, 
a  bright,  intense  scarlet,  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  I  have  ever  found  a  bad 
symptom,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  Graves  remai'ked  ihe  same  during  an 
epidemic  at  Dublin.  The  more  common  state,  however,  requiring  treat- 
ment, is  that,  where  there  is  no  efflorescence,  either  from  its  not  having 
appeared  or  having  receded.  The  emetic  often  hastens  its  appearance, 
and  I  have  seen  it  come  out  after  a  draught  of  cold  water.  \Vhen  there 
is  no  eruption,  there  is  extreme  danger  of  congestions,  though  this  is  not 
always  so,  and  we  must  attribute  death  to  some  other  action  of  the  poison. 
The  putrid  sore  thro.U  not  unfrequently  assumes  this  appearance,  running- 
through  the  whole  disease  witliout  any  efflorescence.  In  this  congestive 
form,  there  is  nothing,  the  emetic  excepted,  and  this  hardly  so,  which  is 
equal  to  stimulating  external  applications  ;  they  are  not  properly  appre- 
ciated, though  con)monly  advised.  J  have  seen  an  eruption  speedily 
appear,  having  its  limit  exactly  marked  by  tlie  height  of  the  bath.  In 
the  Medical  Examiner,  Vol.  Il[.,  page  467,  are  some  most  interesting 
remarks  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on 
this  subject.  In  a  bad  epidemic,  he  found  stimulants  bring  up  the  pulse, 
but  it  soon  fell,  and  nothinir  then  did  anv  jjood.  After  losiu"-  one  or  two 
members  of  a  family,  he  ordered  a  mustard  bath  for  another,  presenting 
equally  bad  symptoms;  by  mistake,  several  pounds  were  put  in,  anrl  the 
smarting  soon  became  intolerable.  After  being  in  about  five  minutes, 
the  skin  was  reddened  and  the  rash  covered  the  body.  Dr.  C.  found 
mustard,  thus  applied,  afterwards  of  much  service.  1  have  been  told 
that  a  physician,  somewhere  in  this  State,  saved  a  child,  after  all  hopes 
had  been  given  up,  by  enveloping  it  in  cloth  spread  with  mustard  paste. 
I  wish  to  recommend  the  mustard  bath,  and  advise  that  it  be  made  much 
stronger  than  is  commonly  the  case.  Cnrb.  Ammonia  will  be  found 
extremely  useful,  when  there  is  great  diminution  of  sensibility,  with  a 
pulse  small  and  scarcely  perceptible.  Musk  and  camphor  are  also  worthy 
of  attention. 

Before  speaking  further  on  bleeding  in  scarlatina,  some  remarks 
having  been  made  further  back,  I  would  say,  that  we  treat  this  disease 
too  actively  liy  internal  agents,  even  in  malignant  cases,  exceptions  being 
made.  Tlie  mild  cases  do  very  well  of  themselves,  and  it  becomes  us  to 
be  very  careful  in  resorting  to  energetic  measures,  when  we  endeavor  to 
expel  an  enemy  with  whose  nature  we  are  so  little  acquainted,  and  it  is 
better  to  suffer  the  system  unaided  to  contend  against  it,  than  throw 
obstacles  in  her  way.  Few  die  of  this  disease  for  want  of  medicine,  and 
we  should  hardly  know  what  unaided  nature  might  accomplish  were  it 
not  for  the  infinitesimal  school  of  practitioners.     A  neighbor  of  mine  in 
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despair  ii;ave  up  a  child  ;  it  recovered  :  he  stuck  to  the  next,  and  it  died. 
He  was  an  enerL^etic  physician. 

In  a  dise;ise  of  apparently  such  intense  action,  ii  is  no  wonder  that  the 
lancet  has  been  often  called  upon  to  play  its  part — sometimes,  it  is  true, 
with  benefit.  Graves,  in  his  Clinical  Lectures,  has  mentioned  cases  where, 
under  tlie  most  favorable  circuuAslances,  he  resorted  to  venesection,  yet  the 
cases  went  on  just  as  hail  lo  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  Venesection, 
then,  has  no  power  of  emptying  the  system  of  the  poison  circulating  in 
the  veins,  and  is  not  to  he  used  unless  the  epidemic  constitution  seems 
to  demand  it ;  even  then  it  is  barely  tolerable,  and  !j;enerally  unnecessary, 
unless  it  be  lo  remove  some  complication.  Even  leeches  are  to  be  used 
with  discretion,  for  unexpectedly  bad  results  have  sometimes  followed. 
Such  a  case  occured  here  not  long  since,  where  a  noted  practitioner  ap- 
plied a  few  leeches  to  the  temphjs  of  a  lady,  who  had  the  symptoms  af 
intense  fever,  with  incii)ient  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  an  immediate 
collapse  followed,  terminating  her  life.  Here  was  apparently  a  clear  case 
indicating  leeches.  Still  there  are  cases  where  they  can  and  should  be 
used,  concerning  which  1  will  again  remark.  The  present  constitution 
does  not  require  the  lancet,  nor  when  there  is  an  epidemic  constitution  is 
the  lancet  gentrally  useful  in  ordinary  diseases.  Sporadic  cases  bear  it 
better.  It  was  so  with  the  pueiperal  fever  of  Hey  ;  to  him  the  lancet 
was  Indispensable,  but  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  the  lancet  in  the  pu- 
erperal fever  of  hospitals.  It  is  not  cases  with  vivid  eruption  which  best 
bear  bleeding.  Graves  says,  the  cases  with  moderate  eruption  and  very 
sore  throats  bore  venesection  best  ;  which  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  theory  advanced  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  this  method  of  depletion  was  not  generaJly  useful,  and  he 
would  better  have  entirely  dispensed  with  it.  Stewart  says  that  although 
congestion  may  demand  depletion,  yet  it  is  only  a  proof  of  the  want  of 
vitality. 

1  am  ef|ually  averse  to  the  indiscriminate  usi-.  oC  tonics,  and  n)uch  more 
so  to  that  of  stimulants,  early.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  thus  called  for,  though 
sometiujes  the  epidemic  influence  is  such,  or  the  state  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution, that  they  may  be  demanded  ;  be  it  remembered,  they  possess 
no  specific  power  of  cutting  it  short,  and  only  assist  nature  in  her  re- 
sistance to  disease.  When  required,  sulph.  zinc  and  sulph.  quinia  alone 
or  in  combination  will  be  found  very  useful.  Withering  speaks  of  an 
epidemic  where  it  was  necessary  to  give  at  least  a  bottle  of  the  best  port 
daily  to  children  ;  such  cases  must  be  rare.  Carb.  ammonia  and  wine 
whey  may  be  earlier  used,  and  with  extremely  pleasant  effects.  Cornell, 
in  the  JNew  York  Medical  Gazette,  has  mentioned  many  cases  of  the 
great  value  of  wine  whey,  even  when  there  w^as  much  febrile  commotion, 
and  where  we  should  as  a  general  thing  have  been  averse  to  its  employ- 
ment. Of  capsicun)  1  shall  say  more  by  and  by.  Tonics,  of  course, 
are  required  after  any  exhausting  disease,  or  where  there  is  extensive  sup- 
puration, as  of  the  cervical  glands. 

Another  general  agent  is  tart,  antimony  in  nauseating  or  even  smaller 
doses.     It  has  been  a  favorite  with  many  persons,  particularly  Dr.  Billing. 
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I  have  spoken  of  it  as  used  as  an  emetic  ;  but  as  here  proposed  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  in  the  cases  where  it  is  borne,  the  patient  would  have  done  just 
as  well  without.  In  one  of  the  most  intense  cases,  with  the  most  vivid 
eruption  I  ever  witnessed,  where  the  child  perished  fioni  croup,  it  was 
perfectly  useless.  In  the  severe  cases  attended  with  congestion,  the 
small  and  extremely  rapid  pulse  indicates  nothing  which  will  diminish  the 
heart's  action,  for  it  is  a  pulse  of  oppression  and  irritability,  not  one 
demanding  sedatives,  so  called.  With  a  harder  pulse,  dry  hot  skin,  and 
strength  of  body,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  more  vitality, 
particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  poison  is  nearly  expended,  it  is  sometimes  useful,  especially  when 
local  difficulties  are  beginning  to  be  manifest.  Jt  is  a  curious  fact  that  as 
this  disease  runs  on,  a  greater  tone  of  the  system  is  acquired,  much  better 
bearing  depletion  than  during  its  height.  This  is  applicable  to  excep- 
tional cases,  but  they  are  not  unfrequent.  Antimony  should,  on  the 
whole,  be  used  but  rarely,  and  then  with  great  caution  :  when  1  have 
given  it,  it  has  been  usually  in  the  form  of  the  aqueous  solution  or  of  the 
wine  in  combination  with  the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Another  general  agent  is  affusion.  No  one  now-a-days  writes  on  scar- 
latina without  speaking  of  Currie  ;  yet  I  think  his  suggestions  not  of 
as  great  value  as  they  appear  to  many,  nor  are  they  fully  carried  out  by 
physicians  in  this  vicinity  ;  for  myself,  I  have  never  done  it.  In  a  case 
where  one  of  my  brethren  applied  cold  sponging,  it  was  always  followed 
by  increased  delirium.  It  is  not  convenient,  and  moreover  we  have  the 
authority  of  Chapman  that  it  has  been  followed  by  sudden  death.  The 
patient  will,  however,  be  refreshed  by  bathing  the  hands  and  arms  in  cool 
water,  or  may  be  allowed  freely  to  drink  of  it  or  to  swallow  small  lumps 
of  ice,  after  holding  them  in  the  mouth  long  enough  to  round  off 
the  angles.  A  cool  airy  chamber  is  necessary,  and  the  patient  should 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  as  respects  temperature.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  thirst  of  scarlatina  ;  although  it 
is  generally  considerable,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  the  fever,  and  I  have  seen  cases  where  it  was  almost  entirely  wonting. 
It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me  as  a  diagnostic  mark.  There  is  less 
thirst  than  in  any  other  violent  fever.  Is  this  not  owing  to  the  uncom- 
monly small  evacuation  of  fluids  by  the  natural  emunctories,  the  skin 
being  extremely  arid  and  the  kidneys  greatly  suspending  their  operation  ? 
The  throat,  too,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  of  thirst,  is  put  into  a 
new  state,  which  perhaps  injures  its  specific  sensibility.  Ice  may  be 
freely  allowed,  and  exercises  a  good  influence  upon  the  throat  and  fauces, 
constringing  the  swollen  capillaries  and  delaying  the  chemical  changes  on 
which  disorganization  depends. 

Purgatives  are  the  next  in  order,  I  always  used  to  commence  the 
treatment  with  an  emetic,  and  follow  it  with  a  dose  of  calomel.  Of  late, 
it  has  appeared  better  after  the  emetic  to  give  some  mild  eccoprotic,  as  the 
soda  mixture  or  oil.  Not  that  calomel  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  when 
used  thus,  to  do  any  harm,  but  it  is  best  not  to  conflict  with  public  opinion 
unless  there  is  some  satisfactory  reason  for  it ;  and  I  can  say  the  above 
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practice  answers  just  as  well.  There  may  be  cases,  however,  where  in 
scarlet  fever,  as  in  other  diseases,  this  medicine  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  our 
treatment,  as  where  there  is  congestion  of  the  liver  and  portal  system, 
where  there  is  nausea  willi  thick  fur  and  bitter  taste,  stools  deficient  in 
bile,  Sic.  Dr.  Douglass,  of  Boston,  many  yeare  since,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  system  be  fully  put  under  the  influence  of  mercury  in 
bad  cases,  and  he  has  had  many  followers  since  ;  but  it  is  bad  practice  in 
simple  or  congestive  scailatina  ;  and  Andral  has  shown  the  reason  :  there 
is  but  a  slight  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  particularly  upon 
this  element  mercury  exhibits  its  power.  The  person  mentioned  who 
was  for  a  tiniL*  so  unfortunate  with  his  cases,  relied  much  upon  it  in  his 
practice.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  there  are  secondary  symp- 
toms, highly  intlammatory  and  not  unfrequenlly  treated  by  bark  ;  here 
calomel,  in  purging  or  constitutional  doses,  will  be  found  much  more 
useful,  Andral's  experiments  showing  that  there  is  increase  of  fibrine. 
This  is  Underwood's  treatment,  who  has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject. 

A  remedy  to  which  I  w  ish  to  call  attention,  is  the  wine  of  colcliicum. 
This  article  J  tliink  I  first  saw  recommended  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  though  1  may  be  mistaken.  IVly  opportunities  after 
this  for  a  time  were  such,  that  1  could  not  investigate  its  properties,  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  depart  from  my  usual  mild  treatment,  there  being  no 
severe  epidemic  ;  nor  did  I  like  to  venture  upon  a  remedy,  doubtful  as  to 
its  effects,  and  whose  action  upon  the  system  seemed  hardly  compatible 
with  what  I  knew  of  the  fever.  But  during  an  epidemic,  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  practitioners,  having  a  case  of  great  danger, 
used  it  with  such  marked  success,  that  my  confidence  began  to  rise. 
This  gentleman  stated  further  that  his  son,  practising  in  a  neighboring 
town,  had  been  so  peculiarly  successful  in  an  epideniic,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired much  reputation,  iiis  principal  ren)edy  being  colchicum.  Since 
this  period  I  have  been  in  the  constant  use  of  it  in  severe  cases,  and  think 
it  has  proved  eminently  serviceable. 

This  drug  possesses  some  very  active  properties  ;  it  has  long  been 
used  as  an  antiphlogistic,  as  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  certain  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  yet  its  operation  is  not  altogether  antiphlogistic.  It  has 
considerable  influence  in  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  is  a  |)ower- 
ful  stimulant  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  alimentary  canal  ;  it  has  been 
thought  useful  in  exciting  the  kidneys,  and  is  a  cholagogue.  Respecting 
this  hitter  proi)erty,  it  is  probably  by  its  stimulating  the  liver,  through  the 
sym|)athetic  connection  between  the  mouth  of  the  gall-duct  and  the 
extremities  of  its  ramifications.  Upon  the  kidneys  its  o))eration  is  not 
well  maiked,  though  vshen  it  is  restrifted  to  these  organs  there  is  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  urine.  It  has  the  property  of  causing  the  kidneys  to 
eliminate  certain  matters  from  the  blood,  as  urea,  which  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  disease,  for  we  know  that  on  the  decline  of  fever 
there  is  n)uch  of  this  matter  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  uric  acid,  and  the 
use  of  colchicum  may  be  in  hastening  this  process.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  colchicum  does  not  produce   its  depressing  or  sedative  efTecls  by 
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operation  on  the  bowels,  for  sometimes  a  person  may  have  twenty  stools 
and  yet  feel  little  bad  effect.  1  should,  however,  caution  against  such 
a  use  of  the  drug,  for  violent  purging  could  hardly  but  be  bad  in  this 
disease.  The  discharge  of  bile  fron)  the  liver  causes  in  part  this  flux, 
and  this  very  activity  of  secretion  probably  assists  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  used  at  an  early  stage,  in  all  cases  except  where 
there  is  complete  prostration :  sometimes,  when  there  is  almost  a 
comatose  state,  skin  pale,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  where  stimulants 
such  as  brandy  would  be  found  the  general  resort,  we  shall  find 
colchicum  act  with  great  benefit  and  save  the  patient.  I  have  more 
commonly  used  it  where  there  has  appeared  to  be  considerable  energy  in 
the  circulation,  and  have  hardly  ever  known  a  patient  not  benefited.  My 
method  has  been  to  give  it  in  small  doses  to  suit  the  age  of  the  patient, 
either  alone  or  with  hyoscyamus,  to  prevent  its  irritating  the  bowels  ;  it 
should  act  upon  these  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  1  have  an 
extremely  interesting  case  in  my  note-book,  of  its  tnarked  utility,  after 
other  things  had  proved  of  little  value,  and  where  a  diarrhoea  was  rather 
checked  by  its  use.     It  is,  however,  too  long  for  insertion. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


DR.  TOWNSEND'S  CASKS   OF  FIIACTUIIRS   IN   THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL    HOSPITAL. 

[Concluded  from  p.  281.1 

Case  XII. — August  2.  C.  W.,  set.  19.  Patient  was  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  coach,  which  had  been  backed  up  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
rails  at  the  Worcester  Railroad  Depot.  As  the  cars  came  in,  the  horses 
became  frightened,  and  during  the  attempts  to  turn  the  coach,  the  loco- 
motive struck  it  and  crushed  it  to  pieces.  Patient  does  not  know  how  he 
was  injured  ;  was  brought  immediately  to  Hospital. 

On  examination,  find  leg  swinging  to  and  fro  at  every  movement ;  at 
the  lower  third  of  tibia,  on  its  inside,  a  small  opening  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  through  which  blood  issues  freely,  and  which  communicates 
with  broken  fragments  of  the  tibia  ;  on  fibular  side  of  leg  a  small  opening, 
one  inch  lower  than  the  other,  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  extending  to  the 
fractured  end  of  fibula.  For  about  two  inches  below  the  end  of  upper 
fragment  of  tibia  the  bone  appears  to  be  crushed  into  several  pieces. 
From  ankle  to  upper  third  of  leg  is  some  swelling,  with  extensive  crepi- 
tation of  air.  Pulsations  of  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  artery  felt  dis- 
tinctly. Foot  somewhat  numb  ;  toes  cold  and  purple.  Cover  wounds 
with  lint  and  adhesive  plaster.  Flex  leg  and  place  it  on  a  pillow  on  its 
outside.  Poppy  fomentations  to  foot  and  toes.  R.  Sol.  sulph.  mag.,  3  vj., 
in  morning. 

3d. — Toes  became  warm  after  fomentation,  but  are  still  rather  purple. 
Swelling  of  leg  more  than  yesterday  ;  considerable  haemorrhage  during 
night  from  fibular  opening.  Wrap  foot  in  llnnnel.  Jjog  s|)lint  with  foot- 
piece  attached  for  limb  to  rest  on. 
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4th. — Comfortable  througli  day  and  night ;  toes  of  natural  warmth  ; 
ankle  and  foot  somewhat  swollen. 

^tli- — t^int  removed  fioin  wounds  this  morning,  followed  by  a  discharge 
of  pus. 

lOth. — Discharge  of  matter  from  wounds  very  copious  ;  a  probe  in- 
troduced into  opening  on  inside  of  leg,  passes  freely  up  and  down  for  two 
or  three  inches,  striking  against  small  and  partially  detached  pieces  of 
bone.  Slight  redness  around  fibular  opening.  Apply  extension  by  means 
of  L.  Roe's  apparatus,  described  in  Case  IV. 

13th. — Attacked  yesterday  P.  M.  w  iih  chills,  headache,  pain  in  back, 
heat  of  skin  and  nausea  ;  erythema  around  wounds.  Bowels  costive. 
Had  an  enema,  after  the  operation  of  which,  took  j)ulv.  Doveri,  gr.  x. 
This  morning  rather  better,  though  headache  continues.  Tongue  coated. 
Pulse  96.  Heat  and  redness  about  wounds  increased  ;  discharge  of  pus 
dark  colored  and  ill  conditioned.  R.  Hvdrarir.  subniur.,  "r.  v.  ;  nulv. 
antimomahs,  grs.  iij.      M. 

14th. — Better  yesterday  after  operation  of  medicine.  Slept  well. 
Tliis  morning  re[joris  more  comfortable.  Countenance  brighter ;  skin 
cooler.  Pulse  90.  Redness  much  the  same.  End  of  lower  portion  of 
fibula  protruding  slightly  through  opening,  that  of  upper  part  nearly  iu 
same  condition.      Discharge  continues  free. 

15th. — A  piece  of  bone  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  very  pointed  and 
rou<:h,  rem.)vefl  from  fibular  opening ;  also  a  semicircular  piec(^  from  tibia  ; 
swelling  and  redness  diminishing.     Pulse  86.      Appetite  good. 

17th. —  Piece  of  fibula  two  inches  long  and  of  tibia  one  inch,  removed 
this  morning  w  ith  forceps. 

I8lh. — hnproving  in  general  health  ;  erv^ipelas  subsiding.  R.  Tr. 
quinia;.  gtts.  xl..  thrice  daily.  Mav  have  broiled  chicken  and  wine  §  iv. 
daily. 

2oth. — -Th'  lowfr  fragment  of  the  tibia  is  denuded  for  an  inch  or  more. 

Sept.   \<l. — Strength  nuiclt  improved.      Omit  tr.  quinias. 

5th. — Considerable  pain  in  limb  all  of  yesterday  ;  erysipelas  again 
manifesting  itself"  this  morning.  Omit  meat  and  wine.  R.  Sulph.  mag- 
nes..  5  vi.  ;  apply  to  li.mb  creosote  wash  (  3  j.  to  Oj.).  R.  Spiriius 
a^theris  nitrosi.    5  ss.  every  four  hours. 

II th. — Much  belter;  redness  and  heat  diminishing.  Omit  creosote 
w  ash. 

l-'Jth. — Complains  of  burning  pain  in  heel,  which  has  excoriated  and 
is  somew  hat  inHamed.     Apply  creosote  wash  to  heel. 

I4ih. — Some  sloughing  of  integuments  about  heel  to-day,  attended 
with  much  paiti  and  inflammation.     Apply  a  poultice  to  heel. 

I5'.!i. — Yesterday  noon  was  attackfid  with  shivering  and  chills,  languor 
am!  n;ui>ea,  with  great  burning  pain  in  fractured  linib.  Took  ipecac,  gr. 
X.  ;  bydrarg.  sidjniur.,  gr.  v..  M..  which  induced  vomiting  and  a  discharge 
of  hardened  ffecal  matter.  This  morning  patient  is  languid,  with  a  hard 
and  full  pulse,  a  furred  tongue,  together  with  some  headache  ;  leg  much 
swollen,  of  a  scarlet  redness  and  pitting  on  pressure  ;  excoriation  of  heel 
quite    painful.      1'.    i^ulv.    antimonial..  gr.    iv.  :   bydrarg.  submur.,  gr.  ij., 
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M.,  now  :  and  R.  Pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  gr.  vj.  ;  piilv.  anlimonial.,  gr.  iv., 
M.,  to-night. 

I6tli. — Decidedly  better  this  morning.  Complains  of  slight  headache, 
also  some  soreness  of  throat.  Leg  still  continues  to  burn  and  is  covered 
with  small  vesicles.  R.  Sulph.  quinine,  gr.  ij.  every  4  hours.  jMay  have 
wine,    §  iv.  daily. 

18th. — Erysipelas  extended  into  foot ;  heel  quite  painful.  Reports 
some  nausea.  Tongue  furred  and  dry.  Pulse  hard  and  full.  Attacked 
this  morning  with  diarrhcea.  Omit  wine  and  quinine.  R.  Pulv.  ipecac, 
grs.  XX.  After  every  dejection,  R.  Mist.  carb.  calcis.,  §  ss.  ;  and  if 
necessary,  R.  Tinct.  opii,  gits.  x.  May  have  wine  whey  and  port  wine 
and  water  occasionally.     Gruel  for  dinner. 

19th. — Limb  much  better  this  morning;  discharge  lessened.  Diar- 
rhoea checked  after  the  exhibition  of  tr.  opii.  R.  Tr.  quiniae,  gtts.  xl. 
every  four  hours.  May  have  arrow  root  with  port  wine.  Omit  wine 
and  quinine  if  contra-indicated  in  course  of  day.  R.  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr. 
X.,  if  restless  at  night. 

20th. — Rather  better  this  morning.  Erysipelas  gradually  leaving 
upper  part  of  limb  and  concentrating  in  foot.  Wine  and  quinine  were 
omitted  yesterday  afternoon.     R.  Spirit,  aeth.  nitros.,  3  j.  every  four  hours. 

21st. — Much  better.     Resume  quinine,  as  on  19th  inst. 

23d. — Inrtanimation  wholly  subsided  in  leg.     Omit  creosote  lotion, 

25lh. — Patient  being  desiious  of  returning  home,  and  apprehending,  if 
he  remained  in  the  house,  another  attack  of  erysipelas,  was  at  his  own 
request  discharged.  He  was  without  difficulty  removed  to  Worcester, 
and  has  since  gradually  improved.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  him,  dated  Oct.  30.  "My  limb  is  progressing  for  the 
belter  very  fast.  I  am  now  able  to  lift  it  from  the  bed  without  any  support. 
The  wound  on  the  left  side  is  healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
opening  ;  that  on  the  outside  is  improving  slowly  ;  no  more  pieces  of 
bone  have  made  their  appearance.  The  limb  will  probably  be  about  two 
inches  shorter  than  the  other." 

Case  XUl. — Sept.  8lh.  P.  B.,  a^t.  47,  Patient  reports  that  he  was 
crossing  a  street,  when  a  cab  turned  a  corner  rapidly  and  came  upon 
him;  whilst  attempting  to  save  himself  by  slopping  the  horse,  he  was 
kicked  bv  the  an'mal  about  the  middle  of  the  left  leo-. 

On  examination,  find  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia,  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  No  injury  of  the  fibula,  consequently  no  shortening 
and  not  much  distortion  of  limb.  Patient  reports  that  bis  riglit  leg  has 
been  broken  twice,  and  his  left,  once,  previously. 

9th. — Place  le<)  on  a  pillow.  Apply  to  limb  compresses  wet  with 
mur.  ammoniEe,   5],;  aceli,  g  iv,  ;  aqu;e,  Oj,    M.     R,  Sulph.  magnes., 

10th, — Some  inflammation  and  pain  about  fracture  to-day.  Apply  six 
leeches  to  leg. 

11th. — More  swelling  of  limb  to-day,  but  pain  much  less. 

12th. — Swelling  as  yesterday.  Apply  common  splints  to  limb,  and 
bandages  from  toes  to  knee. 
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16th. — Swelling  much  subsided.  To-day  complains  of  rather  more 
pain  in  litnb.  Omit  splints.  Apply  to  limb  many-tailed  bandage  con- 
stantly wet  with  lotion  of  9th  inst. 

19th. — Much  easier  to-day.     Resume  the  use  of  splints. 

2-2(1. — No  pain  in  limb.  Swelling  nearly  subsided.  Apply  a  starch 
bandage  from  toes  to  knee. 

Oct.  8th. — Bandage  removed.  Union  of  bone  strong;  can  walk 
with  some  assistance  from  a  cane. 

10th. — Discharged  well. 


VACCINATION   IN   SIAM. 

[Continued  from  page  284.] 

[In  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Bradley's  letter  under  date  of  February  20th, 
1815,  he  corrects  a  mistake  contained  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for 
July  26,  1843,  where  it  was  stated  that  vaccination  could  not  be  propa- 
gated at  all  from  pustules  of  patients  in  Siam  ;  whereas  in  1840  he  had 
been  successful  in  the  vaccination  of  200  individuals  from  matter  thus 
obtained,  as  was  stated  in  the  Journal  of  October  14,  of  that  year.  Dr. 
Bradley  then  proceeds  : — J 

T  fear  it  will  be  yet  a  very  longtime  ere  the  native  physicians  of  Siam 
will  become  trust-worthy  in  this  business.  They  have  as  yet  been  my 
bitterest  opposers,  and  have  forged  a  thousand  lies  and  prejudices,  and 
palmed  them  off  upon  this  quack-ridden  and  quack-intoxicated  people,  to 
mterpose  a  deadly  obstacle  to  my  progress  in  the  work.  But  I  have  a 
young  man  under  my  training,  an  Indo-Portuguese — this  country  born — 
who  is  now  of  vast  assistance  to  me  in  vaccinating,  and  who  is  getting 
himself  a  great  name  thereby  among  the  princes  and  rulers  of  this  people. 
When  he  goes  out  from  my  service  to  support  himself  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  he  contemplates  doing  in  a  few  months,  he  will  be  prepared, 
in  some  good  degree,  to  feel  the  importance  of  great  care  to  keep  the  vac- 
cine virus  olive,  and  will  well  know  what  are  the  best  means  to  effect  that 
object.  He  is  calculating,  as  he  well  may  do,  to  become  a  great  man  in 
Siam  by  the  business  of  vaccinating  alone  ;  and  I  trust  he  will  spare  no 
pains  to  keep  it  a-going  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  now  some  two  or  three  Siamese  physicians  who  have 
recently  come  over  on  the  side  of  vaccination,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  a  line  of  the  business  independent  of  me.  I  greatly  rejoice  at 
this,  and  fervently  hope  there  will  be  many  such  conversions  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  humanity.  Living  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  power  of  vaccina- 
tion to  protect  the  human  system  against  the  smallpox,  are  becoming  so  nu- 
merous and  wide  spread,  and  powerful  in  their  influence,  that  the  opposition 
ot  the  medical  faculty  of  l^angkok  has  become  more  silent  than  it  was, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  thai  it  is  in  fact  much  diminished.  They  formerly 
published  loudly  that  it  was  all  an  imposition  that  the  kinepox  would  ])rotect 
against  the  smallpox  ;  but  the  light  of  truth  has  become  so  strong  that 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the   people  know  that  it  will  protect,  for  they 
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have  liad  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  vaccinated  subjects  standing 
unharmed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  mahgnant  variola.  Many  in 
high  hfe  have  taken  great  pains  to  test  this  question.  A  few  weeks  since, 
an  officer  of  government  told  me,  that  what  I  'liad  pubhshed  of  tlie  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  kinepox  was  very  strong  and  deeply  interesting,  and 
and  that  he  only  needed  to  wait  a  few  more  days  to  have  his  mind  settled 
forever  either  with  me  or  against  me  ;  for,  said  he,  "  my  child  that  you 
vaccinated  successfully,  is  now  in  the  n)idst  of  the  smallpox.  One 
person  has  recently  died  of  it,  in  the  same  house,  and  others  are  now 
breaking  out  with  it."  There  have  been  hundreds  of  such  cases,  and 
they  are  now  multiplying  with  greater  ratio  than  ever  before.  Formerly 
none  could  be  persuaded  to  come  to  me  to  be  vaccinated.  The  only  way 
I  could  procure  subjects  to  operate  upon,  was  to  go  around  among  the 
people  and  importune  long  with  them,  and  give  them  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  my  argument  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  mind, 
which  many  questioned  in  my  great  earne^stness  to  perform  such  a  strange 
act,  and  that  without  money  or  price.  Such  demonstrations  I  would  give 
them  by  leading  about  with  me  a  child  with  a  fresh  pustule  on  his  arm. 
Such  exhibitions  had  great  power;  for  they  saw  that  the  pustule  was 
shaped  just  like  a  smallpox  pustule,  and  that  of  course  such  a  pustule 
was  sign  enough  that  the  smallpox  would  never  appear  again  in  that 
individual.  And  they  saw,  too,  that  the  subject  was  quite  well  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  disease.  But  many,  notwithstanding  such  apparent 
convictions,  would  still  hold  off,  from  a  fear  that  there  would  be  some 
trick  revealed  in  the  work  at  last,  or  that  the  common  report,  to  wit,  that 
many  take  the  smallpox  after  vaccination,  and  all  die  of  it  that  do  so, 
will  prove  too  true.  Such  foolish  fears  have,  however,  been  much  dissi- 
pated of  late.  Now,  parents,  masters  and  guardians  come  to  me, 
earnestly  requesting  me  to  go  to  their  houses  to  vaccinate,  and  they  often 
bring  their  children  to  my  house  from  a  great  distance,  seeking  the  bless- 
ing. Indeed,  the  bare  work  of  operating  for  the  kinepox,  without  any' 
importunity  on  jny  part,  is  becoming  too  much  for  me  and  my  single 
assistant.  Many  of  the  princes  and  highest  officers  of  government 
have  already  had  all  their  children  and  servants  successfully  vaccinated. 
A  few^  days  since,  1  was  credibly  informed  that  his  majesty  the  king  is 
intending  to  have  two  of  his  own  little  children  vaccinated  by  my 
assistant.  A  brother  of  the  Phraklang,  a  man  high  in  authority,  and  who 
has  been  exceedingly  obstinate  in  his  unbelief  in  vaccination,  has  just 
come  over  to  the  faith  entirely,  and  has  requested  me  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  vaccinate  all  his  children  and  servants  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thus  is  the  good  work  progressing  and  overcoming  all  opposition. 

I  published  in  September  last  a  full  treatise  on  vaccination,  of  34 
pages,  12mo.,  500  copies,  in  our  smallest  Siamese  character.  In  that  I 
endeavored  to  clear  up  every  doubt,  and  give  the  people  the  truth,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  truth,  of  the  [)rotecting  power  of  the  kinepox.  I 
trust  that  work  has  done  much  good  in  preparing  the  way  before  me.  1 
also  printed  200  handbills  on  the  same  subject,  some  of  which  I  had 
posted   up  in   different  parts  of  the  city,  and  some  I  distributed  by  other 
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modes  and  sent  them  about  the  city  and  country.  I  have  lately  revised 
and  re-printed  the  treatise,  an  edition  of  1000  copies. 

1  liad  been  informed  that  certain  Siamese  j)hysicians  were  gulling  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  perform  certain  rites  out  of 
respect  to  tlie  devil  in  the  desiccating  stage  of  the  kinepox,  as  is  their 
custom  in  the  smallpox,  with  a  view  to  induce  this  author  of  the  disease, 
as  they  suppose,  to  depart  from  the  subject  of  it  and  trouble  him  not 
with  any  diseased  consequences.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  physician  to 
perform  tliese  ceremonies,  for  which  he  gets  a  fee  of  about  thirty  cents  a 
head.  The  people  being  infinitely  more  credulous  of  lies  than  of  truth, 
receive  this  doctrine  as  sober  and  important  truth,  and  are  fully  willing  to 
pay  thirty  cents  for  a  good  security  against  all  ill  consequences  of  vacci- 
nation. I  took  occasion,  in  the  2d  edition  of  my  treatise,  to  expose  this 
Satanic  fabrication. 

[Additional  particulars,  in  letters  dated  March  4th  and  May  10th,  are 
on  hand,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room.] 


HOMCEOPATUY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal. 

Dear  Sir, — Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Although  a 
subscriber  to  your  useful  Journal,  I  confess,  that  diverted  by  the  daily 
newspaper  and  other  ephemerals,  with  which  the  press  is  teeming,  I  have 
not  been  so  constant  a  reader  of  it  as  I  ought ;  still,  in  casting  my  eye 
over  the  table  of  contents,  1  frequently  find  something  that  attracts  my 
attention.  In  this  way  I  noticed  an  article  in  the  No.  for  Oct.  8th,  "  A 
Letter  on  Homoeopathy,"  which  I  was  induced  to  read,  more  by  the 
oddity  of  its  caption  than  the  subject  proposed.  I  was  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  it,  thinking  it  a  candid,  common-sense  exposition  of  the 
whole  concern,  which  if  not  universally  approved  of,  was  certainly  not 
obnoxious  to  any  severe  criticism.  But  in  your  Journal  of  the  22d,  1 
saw  announced  "  a  Review  "  of  the  article  alluded  to.  The  interest  I 
had  taken  in  the  first  led  me  to  read  tlie  latter,  to  see  if  the  opinion  of 
the  reviewer  corresponded  with  my  own.  1  found  him.  on  the  contrary, 
accusing  W.  with  having  charged  homoeopathy  with  assumptions  it  never 
assumed — with  three  fundamental  principles,  "  not  one  of  ivhich  is  be- 
lieved by  the.  homoeopathic  school,  or  ever  has  been  !  "  which  he  charitably 
asr-ribes  to  his  ignorance — W.  confessing  he  had  "  read  very  little  on  the 
subject."  And  here  the  parties  are  at  issue,  if  W.  had  not  good  and 
sufficient  foundation  for  these  charges,  he  certainly  deserved  the  severest 
censure;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  ample  authority  for  making  them, 
he  was  as  certainly  justified  in  leading  no  farther — for  surely,  with  these 
premonitions  staring  him  in  the  face,  no  prudent  man,  who  had  any  other 
use  for  his  head,  would  venture  it  within  the  penetralia  of  so  crazy  a 
fabric.  To  have  gone  farther,  would  require  the  curiosity  or  courage 
which  promj)ted  Dante  to  enter  the  gate  over  which  he  read  that  formida- 
ble inscription    - 
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"  All  hope  al)and()n,  yc  who  enler  here.'' 

Tliat  he  did  not  njisapprcliend  or  misrepresent  the  throe  leadini,^  dogmas 
of  liomoeopathy,  admits  of  very  ready  proof  from  Hahnemann's  own 
words.  As  to  the  first,  the  cause  of  disease — after  twenty  years'  prac- 
tice upon  principles  which  he  had  pronounced  injallible,  and  founded 
upon  the  hnmutabh  laws  of  liomoeopalhy,  he  was  convinced,  by  numerous 
Aiihires  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  that  there  was  something 
wanting.  He  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  groping  in  the  dark 
for  the  occult  cause  of  disease  and  of  these  failures.  He  tells  us,  "  that 
he  labored  in  profound  secrecy  for  this  great,  this  sublime  desideratum,  his 
very  pupils  knew  it  not,  the  world  was  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  pur- 
suits, until  he  could  proclaim  the  most  inestimable  gift  that  Divinity  had 
bestowed  upon  mankind.  This  immortal  discovery  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  Itch,  to  which  malady,  according  to  his  views,  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  seven-eighths  of  the  physical  or  moral  miseries  to  which  flesh  is 
heir  were  to  be  referred.  Whether  rendered  evident  by  eruptions,  or 
latent  from  our  cradle,  it  was  a  curse  transmitted  to  us,  by  the  modifica- 
tion or  degeneration  of  leprosy,  through  myriads  of  constitutions,  and 
which  only  disappears  from  the  surface  to  fester  in  malignity  until  it 
bursts  forth  again  in  the  multifarious  forms  of  innumerable  diseases, 
amongst  which  we  find  scrofula,  rickets,  consumption,  hysteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints,  dropsy,  hemorrhage,  diseases  of  the  head  and 
livei',  deafiiess,  erysipelas,  rheumatisms,  gout,  loss  of  sight,  of  smell,  of 
taste,  stupidity  and  imbecility,  and  a  host  of  others  too  tedious  to  repeat. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  Hahnemann  adduces  ninety-five  cases  record- 
ed by  medical  writers,  in  which  the  disappearance  of  the  itch  was  followed 
by  various  acute  and  chronic  maladies."  Tl)at  by  the  term  psora  he 
meant  the  common  itch — the  Scotch  fiddle — is  abundantl}-  evident  from 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  word  in  different  parts  of  his  "  Organon."  I 
know  nothing  equal  to  this  theory  of  deriving  seven-eighths  of  our  afflictions 
from  the  Jewish  leprosy  become  itch^  except  that  of  Eugene  Sue,  who 
makes  his  "  Wandering  Jeiv  "  the  bearer  of  it,  as  Asiatic  cholera,  from 
India  to  Persia,  by  the  Casjiian,  north,  about  .through  Russia  and  down 
upon  Paris — and  in  that  particular  case,  I  know  no  better  theoiy  ;  he 
probably  got  the  hint  from  Hahnemann,  who,  during  some  of  his  latter 
years,  was  his  neighbor  in  Paris. 

Next,  as  to  the  grand  indication  of  cure.  Medicines  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered which  are  capable  of  producing  the  same  symptoiTis  in  the 
healthy  subject  as  the  disease  of  the  patient  exhibits.  Take  his  own 
words  :  "  The  curative  power  of  medicines  is  founded  on  the  property 
they  possess  of  giving  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease, 
but  of  a  more  intense  power.  Hence  no  disease  can  be  overcome  or 
cured  in  a  certain,  radical,  rapid  and  lasting  manner,  but  through  the 
means  of  a  medicine  capable  of  provoking  a  group  of  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a  superior 
energetic  power."  Hunter  advanced  the  doctrine  long  ago,  that  two 
constitutional  diseases  seldom  or  never  co-exist  in  the  same  patient — but 
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his  general  plan  of  cure,  I  believe,  wds  contraria  contrar'us.  Hahnemann 
has  improved  upon  this  by  compelling  two  diseases  to  co-exist,  will  or 
nill,  taking  care  that  the  new  one  inflicted  by  himself,  the  train  of  symp- 
toms excited  by  his  remedies,  should  be  the  most  severe  of  the  two.  and, 
"  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  up  the  other  " — in  short,  that  similia 
similihus  curaniur  was  the  rule.  The  logic  by  which  he  supports  this 
favorite  doctrine  is  inimital)le.  "  With  what,"  he  asks,  "  do  we  en- 
deavor to  relieve  the  olfactory  nerves  when  offended  by  disagreeable  odors  ? 
by  snufF,  which  affects  the  nostrils  in  a  similar  but  more  powerful  manner. 
By  what  means,"  he  adds,  "  do  we  endeavor  to  protect  the  ears  of  the 
compassionate  from  the  lamentations  of  the  poor  wretched  soldier  con- 
dennied  to  be  scourged  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  shrill  note  of  the  fife  united  to 
the  loud  beat  of  tiie  drum?  How  do  we  end(!avorto  drown  the  roar  of 
distant  artillery  that  causes  t(^rror  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier?  bv  the  roll 
of  the  double  drum.  Nor  would  this  feeling  of  compassion,  this  sense  of 
terror,  have  been  checked  by  admonition  or  by  splendid  rewards.  In  the 
same  manner  our  grief,  our  regret,  subside  upon  receiving  the  intelligence, 
true  or  false,  that  a  more  lively  sorrow  has  affected  another  person  ;"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  our  nt^ighhor  is  worse  off  than  ourselves. 

Infinitesimal  doses.  The  homoeopalhists  contend  that  the  most  mi- 
nute particles  of  medicine  are  more  powerful  than  larger  doses.  They 
therefore  have  recourse  to  infinite  trituration  or  dilution,  in  three  vehicles, 
which  they  consider  free  from  any  medicinal  property — distilled  water, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  sugar  of  milk.  By  these  means  they  procure  a  de- 
cillionth  or  quintillionth  fraction  of  a  grain.  One  drop  of  this  solution  is 
considered  sufficient  to  saturate  three  hundred  globules  of  sugar  of  milk, 
and  three  or  four  of  these  globules  are  deemed  a  powerful  medicine.  Let 
us  quote  Hahnemann's  own  words.  "By  shaking  a  drop  of  medicinal 
liquid  with  one  hundred  drops  of  alcohol  once,  that  is  to  say,  by  tak- 
ing the  vial  in  the  hand  Vk'hich  contains  the  whole,  and  imparting  to  it  a 
rapid  motion  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  arm  descending,  I  shall  then  obtain 
an  exact  mixture  of  them  ;  but  two  or  three,  or  ten  such  movements, 
would  develope  the  medicinal  virtues  still  furtln^r,  making  them  more  po- 
tent and  their  action  on  the  nerves  much  more  penetrating.  In  the  ex- 
tenuation of  powders,  when  it  is  requisite  to  mix  one  grain  of  a  medicinal 
substance  in  one  hundred  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  it  ought  to  be  rubbed 
down  with  force  during  one  hour  onli/,  in  order  that  the  power  of  the 
medicine  may  not  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent :  medicinal  substances 
acquiring  at  each  division  or  dilution  a  new  degree  of  power,  as  the  rub- 
bing or  shaking  they  undergo  developes  that  inherent  virtue  in  medicines 
wdiich  was  unknow  n  until  my  time,  and  which  is  so  energetic,  that  latterly 
I  have  been  forced  by  experience  to  reduce  the  number  of  shakes  to  two." 

Now.  if  this  is  not  hocus  pocus,  by  what  other  name  shall  we  call  it  ? 

To  conclude — was  there  any  deficiency  of  proof,  the  reviewer  himself 
has  supplied  it,  and  by  example  sanctioned  the  alleged  precepts  of 
liom«opathy,  which  he  had  just  disavowed.  He  boasts  of  having  relieved 
cystitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  lh«?  bladder,  with  cnntharidcs  ;  and  cases 
of  painful  salivation,  as  like  mercurial  salivation  as  that  is  like  itself,  with 
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homceopathic  doses  of  mercury.  Now  what  is  tliis  but  accrediting  the 
golden  rule,  similia  sijnilibus — casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
of  devils  ? 

1  have  thus,  I  think,  exonerated  W.  of  the  charge  of  mistake  or  mis- 
statement— the  sole  object  1  had  in  view,  when  I  took  pen  in  hand.  I 
love  to  see  fiiir  play  between  medical  or  other  combatants,  as 

A  Looker  On. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  .lOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    NOVEIMBER    12,     1845. 


The  Great  Hydrarchos. — At  this  particular  period,  our  city  abounds 
with  curiosities  ;  but  those  which  are  predominant  on  account  of  their 
rarit}',  are  the  fossil  bones  of  a  marine  monster  on  exhibition  at  tlie 
Horticultural  Hall.  A  variety  of  opinions  are  expressed  in  regard  to 
them.  The  multitude  of  separate  blocks  are  so  arranged  as  to  construct 
the  imperfect  skeleton  of  an  immense  serpent,  measuring  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  tiie 
Hydrarchos,  or  Leviath;m.  One  thing  is  undeniable,  viz.,  that  there  is 
a  prodigious  number  of  huge  vertebrje,  mostly  fossilized.  But  it  is  asserted 
by  some,  that  they  were  portions  of  the  spines  of  several  mastodons,  and 
that  the  building  up  of  a  hydrarchos  depended  entirely  on  the  ingenuity 
of  the  proprietor.  Some  very  accurate  naturalists  leside  in  Boston,  who 
are  competent  to  decide  the  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  speedily  determined,  on  satisfactory  authority,  to 
what  extinct  animals  they  really  belonged,  or  whether  they  are  a  part  of 
an  heretofore  unknown  fossil  monster.  The  results  of  our  own  conclu- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  our  professional  neighbors,  will  hereafter  be 
published.  All  persons  having  a  taste  for  comparative  anatomy,  should 
commence  the  study  of  these  astonishing  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
mastodon  on  exhibition  in  Franklin  street. 


Petrified  Human  Body. — At  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  in  this  city,  there 
is  now  to  be  seen  the  unpleasant  sight  of  a  human  body  brought  out  of 
the  grave  ;  but  though  loathsome  to  the  eyes,  it  is  not  offensive  from  any 
odor.  It  is  said  to  be  convened  into  a  kind  of  lime-stone,  and  that  when 
struck  with  a  metallic  instrument,  both  the  resistance  and  sound  are  like 
those  on  striking  a  stone.  Just  over  the  thorax,  percussion  evidences  a 
cavity.  Being  tightly  screwed  up  in  a  box,  there  is  no  way  of  proving 
the  assertions  of  those  most  interested  in  the  receipts.  If  it  could  be 
sawed  open,  or  any  inspection  be  allowed  of  such  parts  as  would  not  mar 
it  as  a  whole  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  the  question  would  speedily 
be  decided  whether  there  is  a  complete  petrifaction — that  is,  an  exchange 
of  particles  of  animal  matter  for  those  of  lime — or  whether  there  is  a 
simple  friable  incrustation  of  stone.  How  on  earth  the  show,  thus  her- 
nietrically  sealed  and   secured    beyond  the  reach  of  touch,  is  to  subserve 
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the  cause  of  science,  is  more  tha:i  we  can  divine.  The  body  is  that, 
says  the  bill,  of  "  Mrs.  Morrison,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  1754. 
She  was  remarkable  during  her  life  time,  for  the  enjoynieiit  of  goodiiealth, 
and  was  very  corpulent.  She  died  suddenly  in  1324,  at  Berlhier, 
Canada  East,  aged  70,  and  was  buried  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  a  clay 
soil.  The  body  was  exiiumed  with  several  other  bodies  in  June,  1844,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  village  church. 
In  texture,  it  resembles  soft  sand  stone,  and  is  of  much  the  same  specific 
gravity." 

Fossil  Hionn-i  B >iirs. — ''  It  is  stated  in  a  late  No.  of  tlie  Madison 
Banner,  on  the  most  reliable  authority,  that  a  person  in  Franklin  county, 
Tenn.,  whilst  digging  a  well,  a  few  weeks  since,  found  a  human  skeleton, 
at  the  depth  of  fil'iy  feet,  wiiich  measures  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The 
immense  frame  was  entire,  with  an  unimportant  exception  in  one  of  the 
extremities.  It  h  is  been  visited  by  several  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  medical  ficulty  in  Nashville,  and  pronounced,  by  all,  the  skeleton  of  a 
huge  man." 

So  much  for  the  popular  version  of  the  story.  Will  Dr.  Buchanan,  or 
some  other  gentleman  of  the  profession  in  Nashville,  furnish  us  with  the 
facts,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  matter  worthy  of  notice. 

Appolatnipnt  ia  the  New  York  Uiilvarsity  Medicai  School. — A  corres- 
pondent has  no  doubt,  from  the  present  appearances,  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  University  School,  New  York,  will  exceed  400  the  present 
term.  Dr.  Win.  H.  Van  Buren,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Medical  Staff,  who  has 
been  a  highly  respected  officer  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  at 
Washington,  has  removed  to  New  York — having  received  the  apponilment 
of  Prosector  in  this  same  institution,  and  he  will  unquestionably,  therefore, 
resign  his  surgeon's  commission.  He  is  an  acquisition  to  any  institution, 
and  this  is  said  on  our  personal  responsibility.  His  accuracy,  assiduity 
and  perseverance,  the  elements  of  fame,  cannot  fail  of  gaining  for  him, 
ultimately,  in  New  York,  that  distinction  which  results  from  a  vigorous 
determination  to  use  these  acquirements  for  a  good  purpose. 

Dr.  Ilarrlso/i's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — It  is 
presumed  that  these  two  large  octavos,  to  which  reference  was  made 
last  week,  present  a  fair  exhibition  of  Dr.  Harrison's  talents  as  a  writer, 
and  teacher  in  a  medical  school.  Those  who  are  most  active  in  their 
researches  for  remedies,  cannot  hope  to  make  many  or  brilliant  discoveries. 
The  whole  domain  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  ransacked  for  unde- 
scribed  remedies,  and  the  latest  authorities  can  therefore  present  little  more 
than  old  matters  under  new  aspects.  With  respect  to  the  /nodus  operandi 
of  medicines,  there  will  be  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  individuals  to 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  so  that  there  will  never  be  a  dearth  of  theories. 
It  is  only  by  proposing  some  new  view  or  modification  of  those  already 
abroad,  that  any  distinction  is  acquired  by  a  person  who  writes  upon  the 
action  of  medicines.  In  the  classification  of  such  articles,  as  are  admit- 
ted to  be  antidotes  to  disease,  there  is  vast  room  for  a  re-arrangement; 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  classification  will  be  generally  accep- 
table to  those  who  prescribe  medicines  or  comment  upon  them. 

From  the  sixty-fourth  page  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Harri- 
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sn!i's  work,  we  find  much  to  admire.  The  second  volume  is  more  mas- 
sive in  its  dimensions,  and  the  topics  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  those  of 
peculiar  importance.  First,  bloodletting — about  which  there  are  as  many 
theories  as  visible  stars  in  the  firmament — constitutes  one  chapter.  Emetics 
follow;  next  cathartics;  enemata,  &c.  ;  and  the  5th  chapter  embraces 
excitants,  stimulants,  anti-spasmodics,  tonics  and  astringents  ;  6th,  resto- 
ration of  the  secretions,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  expectorants,  emmenagogues 
and  anthelmintics;  7th,  anodyne  or  narcotic  indications  ;  and  lastly,  chap- 
ter 8th,  revulsive  indications.  These  volumes  exhibit  Dr.  H.  as  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, and  an  exact  reader  of  other  men's  books,  and  this  is  much  in  praise 
of  an  author  in  this  epoch  of  touching  and  going  over  the  highways  of 
science.  He  is  one  of  the  western  pioneers  in  medicine,  who  shows  by 
his  own  personal  activity  and  research,  that  the  elements  of  medical  sci- 
ence may  be  cultivated  in  the  fertile  regions  beyond  the  Ohio.  Something 
else  must  be  forthcoming  from  the  same  source.  It  is  quite  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  the  wings  that  have  borne  him  safely  and  triumphantly  into 
public  favor  as  a  writer,  are  to  be  folded  up  and  never  spread  again. 


Mfdiral  Miscdlnny. — Dr.  John  Pierce,  of  Edgartown,  Mass..  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate. — A  New  York  editor  speaks  out  loudly  in 
praise  of  a  new  kind  of  practice,  called  \.\\e  chrono-tkermal  system  of  medi- 
cine.— The  American  Institute,  New  York,  has  awarded  silver  medals  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Mather  for  a  sub-marine  telescope,  S.  B.  Smith  for  electro- 
magnetic machines,  B.  Pike,  Jr.,  for  a  galvanic  battery  and  apparatus  for 
decomposing  water,  and  J.  W.  Bassett  for  artificial  teeth. 

To  Correspondents. — In  addition  to  coiiiinunications  before  acknowledged, 
others  h:ive  been  received  from  Dr.  Williams  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  Allen,  of 
Middlebury,  Vt. ;  and  Dr.  Howe,  of  Cambridge — each  of  whicii  will  be  published 
in  its  turn. 


DiKD, — At  iVlontpelier,  Vt.,  Dr.  Edward  Lamb,  74. 


Niimher  of  deaths  in  Boston,  for  the  week  endiiiff  Nov.  8,  54.— Mnles  31,  female.s  23.    Stillborn,  2. 

Of  cijnsiim|itioii,  12— smallpox,  4— disease  of  the  heart,  3— scarlet  lever,  1  — pleurisy,  J  — typhus 
fever,  4  — lunj:  fever,  7— diarrhiea,  2— teething,  1  — hooping  cough,  1  -infantile,  3 — rheumatic   fever,  1 

— delirium  tremens,   ] — palsy,  J  — inflammaiion   of   the   bowels,  1— disease  of  the   liver, disease  of 

the  blailder,  1 — intemperance,  3— old  age,  2— hemorrhage,  1— croup,  3. 

Under  5  years,  16— between   5  and  20  years,  C— between  20  and  60  years,  24— over  60  years,  8. 


REGISTER     OF     THE     WEATHER, 

Kept  at  the.  State  Lunatic  Hospital ,  Worcester ,  Mass.  Lat.  42°  15'  49".  Elevation  48^  ft. 
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An  unusually  pleasant  month — very  warm,  dry  ajid  mild  ;  the  last  ten  davs  particularly  having  the 
character  of  the  "Indian  Summer."  The  fall  rains  have  not  come  sumrienlly  to  supply  the  earth 
and  sfirings.  Crops  abundant,  and  well  harvested.  E.>^culenl  roots  of  the  best  quality.  Range  of 
the  Thermometer  from  21  to  78.     Barometer,  from  29.07  to  29  88.     Bain,  4.44  inches. 
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Internal  Injury  from  Violent  Etcrtion. — Dr.  Beeslcy  related,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Oollege  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  two  cases  in  which 
an()inah)us  symptoms,  dependent,  apparently,  upon  the  injury  of  some 
internal  organ  or  structure,  occurred  immediately  subsequent  to  violent 
exertion. 

A  female,  who  was  nursing  her  child  upon  a  rocking  chair,  threw  her- 
self, accidentally,  so  far  back  as  to  endanger  her  falling,  with  the  chair, 
backwards.  In  her  effort  to  save  herself  and  to  protect  the  child  from 
injury,  she  turned  herself  suddenly  and  violently  around,  and  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  severe,  sharp  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  experienced,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sensation  as  though  something  had  given  way  internally. 
Notwithstanding  the  employment  of  anodynes  in  full  doses,  the  pain  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  that  day  and  the  following  night ;  fever  also  set 
in,  the  abdomen  became  distended  with  flatus,  and  the  occurrence  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  was  feared.  Bloodletting,  both  general  and  topi- 
cal, was  resorted  to,  and  the  bowels  of  the  patient  were  freely  opened 
by  active  purgatives.  Under  this  treatment,  the  pain  was  considerably 
relieved,  but  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  increased. 

Leeches  were  again  applied  to  the  latter,  and  the  patient  was  put  upon 
the  use  of  a  saline  laxative  mixture.  She  continued  in  a  critical  situation 
for  a  few  days;  but,  finally,  all  symptoms  of  disease  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  was  restored  to  her  former  health. 

A  carpenter,  while  at  work,  made  a  sudden  violent  exertion,  and  imme- 
diately experienced  a  sharp  pain,  and  a  sensation  as  if  something  had 
given  way,  within  the  abdomen.  He  was  immediately  taken  home,  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  placed  under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose  of  morphia. 
No  fever  ensued  ;  the  pain,  however,  continued  to  be  felt,  and  was  referred 
to  a  single  spot;  by  continuing  the  patient  at  rest,  however,  and  the  con- 
tinned  use  of  opiates,  it  gradually  diminished,  and  in  a  few  days  entirely 
disappeared. —  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. 


Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Thumb.  By  Frederick  Richardson, 
Surgeon,  Cheltenham. — August  4th. — J.  E ,  aged  55,  a  master  car- 
penter, came  to  me  with  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
dislocated,  and  forced  through  the  integuments,  by  a  heavy  piece  of  timber 
falling  upon  it.  The  soft  parts  were  much  torn,  and  the  branch  of  the  me- 
dian nerve  supplying  the  thumb  so  tightly  twisted  over  the  head  of  the  bone, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  disengage  it.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  hold 
to  produce  the  necessary  extension,  I  divided  the  nerve  and  removed  the 
head  of  the  bone  ;  reduction  was  then  easily  effected,  the  wound  brought 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  bandage  and  splint  applied,  and  the  man 
directed  to  keep  it  wet  with  cold  water  for  two  or  three  days. 

To  my  surprise,  the  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention,  without  the 
least  suppuration,  or  any  unpleasant  symptom  ;  the  patient  was  not  an 
hour  from  his  work,  and  can  now  use  the  injured  thumb  as  well  as  the 
other,  except  its  being  a  little  shorter. 

Query. — Did  the  division  of  the  nerve  tend  to  the  speedy  recovery,  by 
diminishing  irritability? — London  Lancet. 


A  case  of  twins,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  is  said,  in  the  Medical 
Examiner,  to  have  lately  occurred  in  Virginia, 
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OF  THE   MEDICAL    PROFESSION,   AND   OF   ITS   PREPARATION. 

An  Introductory  Lecture    read    before    the  Medical    Class   of  Harvard    Unirersity,  Nov.    5, 
1845,  by  Walter  Channing,  M.D. 

[Coiiiinitiiioated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  professors  in  turn  deliver  the  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  courses 
given  in  this  school.  It  becomes  in  time  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and 
thought  to  settle  upon  a  subject  for  the  annual  discourse.  I  must  confess 
I  felt  somewhat  troubled  by  my  election,  or  rather  present  rotation,  to  this 
office.  But  very  happily  for  me,  just  at  the  time,  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  dally  papers  removed  that  portion  of  my  embarrassment  which  the 
choice  of  a  subject  involved.     The  following  is  the  notice  referred  to. 

"  A     PHYSICIAN 

"  Whose  character,  as  a  man  and  a  practitioner,  entitles  him  to  respect  and  confi- 
dence, would,  it  is  believed,  find  a  pleasant  and  eligible  situation,  in  a  delightful  country 
village,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea-shore,  where  a  vacancy  has  just  occurred  (one  of 
the  physicians  having  relinquished  practice  there).  A  middle-aged,  married  man,  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  his  profession,  is  well  read,  careful,  rather  than  scheming, 
and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  who  can  furnish  good  references,  can  ascertain 
further  particulars  on  application  at  this  office." 

In  this  sentence,  short  as  it  is,  lies  wrapped  up  much  for  the  thought  of 
him  who  is  about  to  make  preparation  for  medical  practice.  The  world 
over,  the  physician  in  some  shape  or  other  is  advertised  for.  There  is 
doubdess  a  reason  for  this.  In  Law  and  Divinity  nothing  of  the  kind 
prevails.  The  young  clergyman  is  invited  to  settle,  and  the  choice  is 
determined  by  the  sectarian  views  he  may  hold.  The  lawyer  passes  his 
examination,  enters  the  bar,  and  takes  his  office  in  such  place  as  he  may 
be  eligible  to  by  his  previous  education.  But  the  physician  may  be 
advertised  for.  He  reads  the  advertisement,  he  asks  himself  how  far  his 
qualifications  correspond  with  the  requirements,  passes  a  favorable  judgment, 
and  offers  for  the  place.  Sometimes,  not  only  his  predecessor's  patients 
are  in  the  market.  His  house  and  barn  and  land,  his  horse  and  sulky  too, 
are  included  in  the  "  good  will,"  and  so  a  demand  is  made  upon  his 
pocket  as  well  as  upon  his  mind.  I  have  no  information  to  offer  in  regard 
to  the  results  of  such  demands,  and  of  such  supplies.  We  may  infer 
that  there  are  conveniences  in  the  arrangements,  or  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  be  so  frequently  made.  In  the  notice  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
16 
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lecture,  specific  qualifications  are  given.  The  physician  who  would  fill 
such  a  place  must  have  already  filled  some  other,  and  have  done  this 
very  acceptably  too,  for  he  must  have  built  up  character  there.  He  must 
have  received  confidence,  too,  it  may  be  a  large  one.  The  age  is  pre- 
scribed. He  must  be  married.  A  William  Hunter,  or  a  John  Haighton, 
among  the  foremost  men  of  their  age  as  they  were,  such  n)en  would  not 
have  met  the  demand.  He  must  have  vigorous  and  well-cultivafed 
moral  and  intellectual  powei-s.  He  is  to  be  well  read;  italicized;  and 
careful  rather  than  scheniinf^,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  is  to  bring 
vouchers  for  all  these  things,  and  some  others. 

And  now  for  what  has  this  medical  j)aragon  done  so  much  for  himself 
and  for  others  in  the  view  of  the  advertisement  ?  And  to  what  region  is 
he  to  be  transported,  if  he  accept  the  call  ?  1  do  not  use  the  word 
technically,  whither  is  he  to  be  transported,  should  he  accept  the  very 
modest  and  very  flattering  invitation?  I  quote  the  answer,  for  the  ad- 
vertisement has  one.  Where  ?  "A  delightful  country  village,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  sea-shore,  where  a  vacancy  has  recently  occurred  (one 
of  the  physicians  having  relinquished  practice  there)."  You  see  there  is 
no  assurance  whatever  that  he  will  ever  get  a  patient  in  that  "  delightful 
village."  O,  no.  He  goes  there  to  fight  that  he  may  reign.  He  who 
has  recently  "  relinquished  practice  there  "  may  have  never  had  any, 
but  has  lived  in  that  wide  domain  of  hope,  has  enjoyed  to  satiety  that 
lucus  anon  lucendo-ism,  which  are  the  occasional  experience  of  the  medical 
man  in  other  "  delightful  villages  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea-shore"  ; 
and  in  the  crowded  city,  too,  though  built  upon  "  the  beached  verge  of 
the  salt  flood."  At  least  our  advertisee  will  find  competitors  who  it  seems 
have  too  good  a  foot-hold  voluntarily  to  quit,  and  who  will  hardly  leave, 
simply  because  somebody  else  has  been  invited  to  enter  upon  the  village 
practice,  and  into  their  own  proper  laboi-s. 

Let  me,  then,  in  view  of  the  advertisenient  which  is  my  subject,  speak. 

First,  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Second,  of  its  Preparation. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  Physician — of  his  office — of  his  duties — of  his 
social  value.     He  is  in  the  market,  let  us  see  what  he  is  worth. 

Of  the  Medical  Profession  some  judgment  nmy  be  made,  out  of  extra- 
professional  opinions  of  physicians.  Cicero  says  of  them,  that  in  nothing 
do  men  so  nearly  resemble  the  immortal  gods  as  in  giving  health  to  men. 
In  his  Life  of  Dr.  Garth,  Johnson  says,  "  I  believe  every  man  has  found 
in  physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  promiit  effu- 
sions of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  lucre."  They  were  palmy  days  of  the  profession  when 
these  men  lived.  In  the  age  of  the  orator,  medicine  had  not  lost  its  con- 
nection with  the  popular  faith.  The  hospital  was  a  tem[)Ie  in  which 
presided  a  god.  Tlie  votive  tablet  contained  the  record  of  the  patient^s 
case,  and  tliis  might  be  consulted  by  every  body.  The  religion  of  the 
time  was  the  handmaid  of  medicine,  and  the  physician  was  held  in 
reverence  by  the  people.  And  so  in  some  sort  was  it  with  him  in  the 
time  of  the  British  moralist.     The  medical   history   of  that   day  shows 
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tliat  tlie  profession  \v;is  in  great  honor.  Tlie  physician  had  an  impor- 
tant place  in  society,  in  the  Hteratnre  and  the  science  of  the  time.  He 
had  piibhc  and  private  duties  to  perforin.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
public  health  as  well  as  a  private  practitioner.  His  education,  his  long- 
apprenticeship  in  the  fn-st  place  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  tlie  lesbtM' 
places  of  the  profession,  his  seven  years  noviciate  in  these  before  he  could 
reach  the  highest,  and  then  the  severe  examinations  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  before  he  could  enter  these — the  whole  which  the  a^e 
denianded  of  its  public  servants  established  a  claim  to  the  public  confi- 
dence and  respect  which  was  generously  allowed.  And  see  to  what  indi- 
vidual excellence  and  greatness  the  requirements  of  the  time  led,  or 
which  they  directly  produced.  When  has  medicine  numbered  so  many, 
and  such  names,  among  its  members  as  then  ?  When  was  the  profession 
held  in  deeper  regard  ?  Tliat  age  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  succeed- 
ing times.  The  ins  pulse  then  given  to  the  collateral  sciences,  as  well  as 
to  medicine  itself,  has  never  ceased  to  declare  itself  in  the  succeeding 
history.  Chemistry,  botany,  comparative  anatomy,  have  each  had  a  re- 
g-ard,  and  from  the  best  minds  too,  which  have  placed  them  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  intellectual  interests,  and  much  which  has  been  ilone  for  each 
and  to  all  of  them  hx  this  way,  has  been  done  by  physicians.  We  can- 
not look  back  to  the  time  njore  particularly  referred  to  without  being 
stiuck  with  its  moral  and  intellectual  activity  ;  and  do  we  not  come  from 
our  study  with  deep  feelings  of  honor  and  gratitude  that  so  much  was  then 
done  for  the  medical  profession,  and  for  the  race.  We  are  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  personal  respect,  too,  which  medical  men  received — how 
much  their  opinions  were  valued,  and  how  widely  useful  they  made 
themselves.  Johnson  had  a  special  reason  for  the  elevated  views  he 
entertained  for  physicians.  He  was  the  man  of  his  age.  He  exercised 
an  extraordinary  moral  and  intellectual  power.  He  received  a  wide 
homage.  Our  profession  gave  to  him  its  very  best  care.  He  had  the 
willing  service  of  its  alilest  members.  I  say  emphatically  \\'illing,  and  h-t 
me  add,//-ee,  too.  They  literally  gave  him  their  time  and  their  best  skill. 
They  felt  honored  as  well  as  happy  to  minister  in  all  love  and  honor  to 
the  physical  infirmities  of  one  who  had  given  his  life  to  his  own  time,  to 
its  truest  interests,  and  whose  labors  and  name  they  knew  were  to  be  the 
inheritance  of  ages  long  to  come.  Was  it  not  to  their  great  honor  that 
for  such  a  man  they  so  cheerfully  worked?  I  always  think  of  Heberden 
as  most  worthy  my  respect,  when  I  see  him  without  "  view  to  lucre  " 
giving  his  noble  endowments,  his  large  skill,  so  freely,  so  cheerfully  to 
such  a  man  !  I  honor  my  profession  that  in  its  members  it  has  cherished 
such  noble  sentiments,  has  manifested  so  noble  a  life. 

While  thinking  of  such  facts  in  our  professional  history,  and  seeing  in 
them  its  true  character,  the  civil  |iosition  of  medical  men,  their  relations 
to  the  state  as  showed  by  the  public  distinction  it  bestov^s  on  them  has 
occurred  to  me.  In  foreign  countries,  where  titles  of  distinction  are  given 
for  distinguished  public  services,  upon  medical  men,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  greatest  in  literature  and  science,  titles  of  the  most  inferior 
rank  only  are  conferred,  and   as  the  social  position  they  lead  to,  involves 
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no  e\'pi»nsive  ouilnys  for   its   support,  grants  of  money  or  of  lands  never 
^o  with  tlie/n.     Tlie  highest  rank  bestowed  by  royalty  in  Great  Britain  on 
science  and  liKM'atnre;  is  that  of  a  JBaronet.    It  is  often  only  that  of  a  Knight. 
On  the  Continent,  it  is   that   of  a    Baron,  in  France  the  lowest,  in  Ger- 
many so  low  that  it  is  bestowed  upon  almost  every  body.     T  do  not  refer 
to  this  in  the  spirit  of  comi)laint.     It  certainly  touches  not  us  where  the 
distinction   is   to   have   no   title.     But   it   is  quite  curious  to  observe  the 
scale  of  estimation  which    prevails   where  titles  are  thought  to  be  some- 
thing.    The  highest  title   to   which  a   subject  can  reach,  is  accessible  to 
the  military  man.     Nay  more,  he  may  be  placed  quite  near  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  by  the  highest  patent  in  the  gift  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.    The  clergyman  may  and  does  become  a  Lord,  a  spiritual  one 
indeed,  but  having  quite  marvellous  physical  or  political  functions.     The 
lawyer  too  not  only  may  become  Ijord  Chancellor,  an    ex  officio  title  ap- 
pertaining to  a  certain  judicial  position,  and  service,  but  how  often  out  of 
his  profession  are  peers  created,  transmitting  their  I'ank  and  their  power  to 
their    families.      Seventy   peerages   have   been   created    from   the   legal 
profession.     Not   only  are  such  orders  of  the  state  ennobled,  but  they 
get  from  the  power  which  ennobles  them  the  means  to  support  their  high 
rank,  and  these  means,  namely  money  and  lands,  cannot  be  alienated  for 
debt,  or  by  will,  but  descend  too   with    the  title.      How  different  all  this 
with  literary  and  scientific  men  !     Newton,  the  light  of  his  own  age,  and 
of  all  times,  was  made  Knight  only  as  if  in  ridicule  of  his  great  mission 
to  the  world.     Davy  had  a  barren  sceptre  put  in  his  grasp,  for  he  had  no 
son  to  succeed  to  his  poor  nobility.     Scott,  who  filled  the  world  with  his 
mind,  and  his  fame — he  who  was  not  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles 
of  a  noble   literature — Scott  was   honored   with   the  meagre  hand  of  a 
parsimonious  royalty,  and  in  the  changes  of  fortune  which  a  trade  in  mind 
involved,  and  into  which  he  felt   he  was  obliged   to   enter,  more  than  his 
life  half  spent,  he  was  left  by  Crown  and  nation,  to  begin  life  again,  and 
to  force  his   mind  to  accomplishments  by  which  to  pay  his  debts  ;  which 
labor  at  length  broke  down   that  which   did  it,  and  sent  him  to  his  grave. 
What  a  noble  work  was  that !     How   much   more  than  a  whole  dynasty 
of  kings  ordinarily  does  !     Do  you  not  rejoice  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ward man  for  his  best  works  ;  and  that  the  state  which  does  the  most  in 
this  regard,  does  little  more  than  to  pay  some  reverence,  do  some  honor 
to  itseif ! 

A  profession  is  for  life.  How  rarely  do  men  withdraw  from  a  profes- 
sion ?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  those  who  have  passed  middle  life  or 
more,  in  other  modes  of  using  the  rnind  or  the  body,  or  both — it  is  not 
rare  to  find  such  men  who  have  made  themselves  rich,  leaving  their 
customary  mode  of  life,  and  living,  as  it  is  called,  on  their  means.  Not 
so  with  the  professional  man,  especially  the  physician.  He  stands 
steadily  by  that  which  in  an  earlier  day  stood  by  him.  It  has  been  to 
him  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  It  has  given  to  him 
consideration,  a  fair  fame,  honorable  and  honored  place  among  men.  It 
has  been  to  him,  too,  the  means  of  doing  good,  much  good  to  others. 
Men  have  come  to  rely  upon   him.     Moral  and  deep  sympathies  have 
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been  established.  They  have  passed  from  the  ])Rrent  to  the  c'lihl.  They 
have  been  the  legacies,  the  transinitted  memories  of  generations,  and 
have  bound  hearts  and  minds  together  by  ties  whicli  infirmity  or 
death  only  can  sunder.  My  observation  of  medical  men  extinids  to 
nearly  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  man  whose  whole 
character  and  position  have  been  the  products  of  this  |)rofession  w  lio  has 
left  his  post.  I  was  a  member  of  a  conunittee  who  went  to  Salem  to 
invite  the  late  Dr.  Holyoke  to  meet  his  professional  brethren  of  the  State 
on  his  hundredth  birth  day,  that  they  might  pay  to  him  personally  the 
tributeof  their  large  honor  for  his  professional  excellence — their  deep  reve- 
rence for  his  unspotted  life — their  love  of  such  child-like  simplicity,  such 
surpassing  moral  beauty  as  were  his.  We  found  him  in  his  study  reading. 
The  work  was  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
England.  He  received  u-;  with  the  gentle  courtesy  of  an  earlier  age. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  hardly  thinking  it  worth  while  for  one  man, 
and  he  so  old,  to  give  so  many  so  much  trouble  ;  but  expressing  himself 
as  much  gratified  by  what  had  been  so  kindly  offered.  I  said  to  him 
that  we  had  interrupted  ills  reading,  and  asked  him  what  work  it  was 
which  was  so  much  interesting  him.  I  shall  never  forget  his  answer. 
He  named  the  work  and  went  on.  "  O  sir,"  said  he,  "my  memory 
holds  so  little  of  what  1  now  read,  and  tliat  for  so  short  a  time,  that  books 
of  this  day  are  constantly  new  to  me.  Scott's  stories  are  always  new." 
But  of  early  study  and  thought  his  mind  retained  most  vivid  impressions. 
What,  however,  is  most  relative  to  my  present  point  is  this.  Dr.  Holyoke 
still  belonged  to  his  profession,  and  after  his  100th  year  made  a  consulta- 
tion visit  With  a  friend  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote.  I  once  said  to 
Dr.  Holbrook,  of  Milton,  then  an  old  man,  "  Well,  sir.  I  find  you  still  at 
work."  "  O  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  in  the  fills  fifty  years,  and  shall 
never  get  out  of  them." 

Now  look  where  you  will,  this  is  the  universal  language  of  the  pro- 
fession. Look  abroad.  Did  Dupuytren,  did  Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  did 
any  of  the  great  lights  of  their  own  day,  and  which  are  to  illuminate  all 
succeeding  times,  did  they  withdraw  that  light  when  it  was  most  brilliant, 
and  put  under  a  bushel  what  was  for  the  illumination  not  only  of  their 
own  house,  but  of  the  world  ?  No.  They  were,  without  a  metaphor, 
cities  set  on  hills,  which  could  not  be  hid.  They  were  of  immense 
wealth.  They  had  fame  enough  and  to  spare.  But  they  worked  on. 
They  were  unto  death  true  to  that  profession  under  whose  generous  influ- 
ences they  had  become  great.  Nothing  could  win  them  from  that  great 
and  early  love.  Come  home,  and  the  same  truth  is  told.  Men  here, 
too,  give  to  their  profession,  and  to  their  age,  their  time  and  their  mind. 
Johnson  said,  a  man,  an  old  man  especially,  should  keep  his  friendships 
in  repair.  A  professional  man  does  this  without  an  effort.  His  works 
follow  him  in  his  whole  career,  however  long,  and  honor  him  in  his  whole 
course.  I  have  heard  physicians,  and  those  of  much  eminence  too,  say, 
that  after  such  an  age,  or  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  they  would 
retire  from  business.  And  an  effort  to  do  so  has  been  sometimes  made.  But 
a  lingering  look  has  been  cast  behind.     The  story  of  the  tallow  chandler 
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Iins  bf.^n  rep-i^nteil  in  lliPin.  He  had  retired  fiorii  business  with  a  hirge 
fortmm.  biU  he  had  made  his  siiceessor  promise  to  send  for  hin)  every 
'•  m^ltinir  d<iv."  He  couM  not  deny  to  himself  the  exquisite  pleasure 
whicli  thai  (iav  for  so  uKiny  years  l)ad  !j;iven  him,  and  horn  whicli  ail 
men  out  of  his  [)r()fession  would  have  shruni<  with  dis;;ust.  Tiie  physi- 
cian does  not  forget  '•  mehing  days." 

But  a  profession  is  not  only /or  Vifc.  It  is  a  life.  This  is  a  fact  in  its 
history  wliieh  should  he  brought  with  most  distinctness  before  his  mind 
who  tliinks  whether  or  no  he  will  enter  upon  its  study,  or  has  already 
done  so.  What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  a  profession  is  a  hfe  ?  What  is  a 
n)an  ?  Terrenoe  sees  in  liim  the  incarnation  of  humanity.  Homo  sum 
nihil  hiimnni  a  mc  alienum  piito.  This  should  be  the  physician's  motto. 
Man  to  him  is  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  nature,  with  the  underlying 
reason,  the  iivini;  conscience,  and  the  directing  will.  He  sees  in  him  too 
the  intellect,  the  understanding  power,  by  which  facts  and  relations  are 
known,  whose  province  is  science  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word 
— which  sees  in  man  a  creator,  the  poet,  one  who  pretends  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  material  universe,  and  enters  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
the  spiritual  being.  JVow  look  on  man  as  we  may,  in  the  study  and 
application  of  a  profession  his  whole  nature  is  in  constant  requisition. 
Everything  to  the  physician  has  regard  to  his  calling.  And  what  his 
profession  makes  him  re-acts  upon  everything  else.  Medicine  in  its 
immediate  use  applies  to  the  individual.  It  is  that  man,  that  woman,  that 
child,  to  whom  it  offers  its  daily  aid,  and  for  whose  particular  well  being 
it  hourly  seeks  to  provide.  But  besides  this  individual  office,  it  is  no  less 
directly  concerned  for  and  with  masses  of  men,  communities,  society. 
The  public  health  is  its  care,  and  so  is  the  prolongation  of  life.  It  looks 
into,  nay  it  inquires  deeply  into  that  or  those  thint^s  which  reach  in  their 
morbid  influences  to  the  masses  of  men.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
populous  districts  is  its  care.  Governments  come  to  it  for  light,  and  for 
help,  when  the  pestilence  is  upon  the  ])eople,  and  cities  are  wasted,  and 
whole  nations  are  well  nigh  made  desolate.  Not  only  is  the  physical 
the  domain  of  medicine.  It  takes  care  of  the  mind.  It  studies  what 
there  is  in  social  and  political  institutions  which  reaches  to  and  checks 
the  growth  of  man's  highest  nature.  All  questions  of  morals,  of  religion, 
of  politics  belong  to  it.  It  looks  at  labor,  the  noblest  fact  declared 
by  human  energy,  medicine  looks  at  labor,  man's  work,  and  studies 
how  it  shall  best  conduce  to  moral  and  intellectual  progress — when  it 
begins  to  check  this,  and  what  are  all  its  agencies  in  regard  to  physical 
health.  Look  at  the  late  reports  in  England  respecting  labor  in  all  its 
details,  reports  made  to  committees  of  Parliament  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  oaths,  and  learn  what  are  the  bearings  of  our  profession  upon 
the  most  important  social  and  political  interests.  So  too  does  medicine 
study  what  is  poverty,  its  causes,  its  whole  effects  upon  man  and  upon 
society,  and  declares  its  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  How 
much  has  it  done  ir)  one  of  its  departments  for  aoriculture  ?  In  our  own 
day,  chemistry,  the  peculiar  study  of  the  physician,  is  revolutionizing  this 
widest  field  of  human   industry,  and   bringing   into  every-day  operation 
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principles  which  shall  be  for  the  hl^^hest  benefit  of  nations.  Ti  were  easy 
to  extend  the  inquiry  and  to  show  how  comprehensive  is  medicine,  how 
truly  is  a  profession  a  life. 

I  had  just  closed  this  paragraph  when  I  met  with  the  following  illus- 
tration of  the  sometimes  silent  but  constant  agency  of  medical  inquiry 
in  benefiting  communities.  In  England,  opposite  Liverpool,  a  new  and 
great  city  is  in  rapid  progress.  Ten  years  ago  it  contained  15,000  peo- 
ple, in  ten  more  it  will  have  100,000.  1  copy  a  paragraph  or  two  which 
bears  upon  my  proposition.  "  We  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating," 
says  the  writer,  "  that,  following  the  improved  sanitary  views  of  the  last 
few  years,  they  have  made  it  one  of  their  first  cares  to  establish  a  '  park,' 
meaning  thereby  an  open  piece  of  ornamented  ground  for  the  future  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city."  *  *  *  *  "  The  space  to  be  operated  on  was  160  acres. 
Sixty  being  set  apart  for  building  purposes,  there  remain  120  to  be  laid  out 
in  shrubberies,  walks,  and  drives,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  for- 
ever." Says  the  writer, '•  VVe  were  delighted  with  what  we  saw  here ; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye  is  nothing  in  such  a  case  ;  the  point  really 
to  be  rejoiced  in  is  that  the  ideas  of  men  are  now  so  far  advanced  with 
respect  to  the  essentials  of  public  health  and  conveniency,  that,  in  pre- 
paring a  new  city,  a  park  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  should  have  been 
among  the  first  things  provided  for."  In  this  same  city  houses  for  the 
working  classes  are  in  preparation,  each  having  three  rooms,  gas  and 
water,  for  £5  or  about  ^25  a  year.  Burying  grounds  are  to  be  out  of 
the  city  ;  as  are  slaughter  houses.  Everything  shows  in  the  building  of 
this  new,  this  pattern  city,  how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  our  profes- 
sion in  most  important  directions,  preventions  of  disease — so  making  itself 
less  and  less  important  in  the  popular  regard,  by  its  wisest  applications. 

I  know  that  much  that  has  now  been  said  may  meet  objections.  We 
are  told  that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  many  interests  will  never  have 
wide  success  in  any,  A  professional  man  must  stick  to  his  profession. 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  he.  There  is  truth  in  this,  but  not  all  truth. 
I\o  profession  is  one  study.  Medicine  of  all  others  is  not.  It  admits  of, 
nay  it  demands  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  mental  activity.  Look  at 
its  lights,  its  great  and  honored  men,  and  see  how  in  their  lives  they 
illustrated  the  quotation  from  Terrence.  Haller,  a  hii^h  priest  in  the  vast 
temple  of  science,  was  hardly  less  distinguished  for  his  physiological 
works,  than  for  his  moral,  and  literary,  and  philanthropic  labors.  Hartley 
was  a  physician,  and  who  has  done  more  to  solve  that  deepest  mystery, 
the  nature  of  man.  I  remember  being  much  struck  with  an  illustration 
o(  the  doctrine  now  under  notice,  in  the  case  of  Di-.  Brown,  of  Edln- 
bur-ih,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy  in  the  University.  [  saw  him  as  the  daily  practitioner 
of  medicine,  as  faithful  to  its  diuies  as  if  he  had  never  done  anything 
else.  And  look  at  that  other,  of  the  same  name.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
left  us  a  work  on  the  Religion  of  the  prol'ession,  which  placed  him  among 
the  chiefest  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  I  might 
easily  multiply  instances.  I  was  once  speaking  upon  this  subject,  for  it 
has  long  occupied   my  thoughts — I  was  speaking  concerning  it  with  a 
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professional,  a  medical  man  for  whom  1  have  sincere  regard,  and  who  is 
not  without  the  public  confidence.  He  thout^lit  a  physician  should  be 
nothing  but  a  medical  })ractiiioner,  a  daily  visiter  ol'  the  sick.  "  My 
j)arty,''  said  he,  "  settles  the  question  for  me  of  politics  and  the  candi- 
dates for  my  vote.  My  clergyman  does  the  same  thing  for  my  religion. 
I  do  nothing  but  practise,  and  my  sole  thought  is  how  that  may  be  best 
done."  Now  if  there  be  radical  comj^reliensiveness,  here  is  an  instance 
of  radical  cxclusiveness.  What  is  the  natural,  I  do  not  say  necessary, 
tendency,  of  such  views  of  jMofessional  duty,  or  lil'e?  Is  it  not  daily 
to  contract  more  and  more  the  sphere  of  intellectual  vision,  until  nothing 
will  be  seen  that  is  not  in  nearest  proximity  to  the  mind,  until  practical 
professional  life  falls  into  that  melancholy  routine  which  looks  for  nothing 
better,  since  it  can  tolerate  no  change? 

[  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  want  of  intellectual  activity,  noticed 
by  soine,  in  men  of  mechanical  occu|)ations,  might  be  explained  by  their 
devotion  to  some  one  mechanic  art.  How  little  occasion  lor  thought,  how 
little  for  conversation,  in  the  every-day  pursuit  of  some  one  labor.  Per- 
fection is  soon  reached.  The  education  is  completed  when  the  appren- 
ticeship is  over,  and  then,  for  life,  what  demand  on  the  individual  remains 
but  a  certain  amount  of  physical  power  put  forth  in  the  same  direction, 
with  a  settled  amount  of  intellectual  effort,  and  a  volition  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  be  noticed.  If  we  look  for  exceptions,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  such  men  as  James  Brindley,  James  Ferguson,  and  James  Watt,  we 
find  even  these  men  devoted  to  the  business  or  trade  with  which  they 
began  life — Watt  developing  the  powers  of  steam,  Ferguson  making 
important  discoveries  in  mechanics,  and  Brindley  doing  the  same  thing  in 
regard  to  the  mechanical  uses  of  water.  And  finally,  we  meet  with 
these  very  persons  taking  their  honored  place  in  history  along  with  that 
noble  army  of  self-taught  men  who  fill  the  chapter  entitled  the  "  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties." 

Sometimes  the  profession  has  been  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and  fashion 
even  has  not  unfrequently  settled  the  question  of  individual  reputation. 
Said  Lady  B.  to  Ljord  B.  one  morning,  "  the  nurse  tells  me  that  the  infant 
has  had  a  bad  night,  and  refuses  the  breast."  "  Send  then  for  Sir  H.  H. 
my  dear.  By  the  way,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  will  dine  with  me  to- 
day. Tell  Thomas  to  be  sure  to  get  a  salmon.  The  Doctor  likes  sal- 
mon, ask  him.  "  "  But,  my  dear,  suppose  there  is  a  division  to-night, 
and  a  call  of  the  House,  what  can  I  do  with  this  dinner  party,  and  a  child 
so  ill  ?  "  "  Why  Sir  H.  H.  will  be  here,  and  so  the  cliild  is  cared  for, 
you  know,  and  then,  I  will  put  him  in  my  place  at  tin;  table,  and  if  they  go 
when  1  am  called,  why  I  save  my  champaign,  you  know."  Here  is  the 
luxury  of  the  profession.  In  itself  how  important  is  its  office,  for  it  takes 
all  the  responsibility  ;  and  for  collateral  capital,  at  a  pinch,  how  much 
mav  not  be  niade  out  of  it.  But  it  was  called  fashionable,  or  it  was 
said  that  the  physician  may  be  amenable  to  this  power  in  society.  Abroad 
this  is  quite  remarkable.  By  or  through  fashion,  men  of  not  remarkable 
powers  or  attainments,  at  least  men  who  have  done  comparatively  but  little 
to  promote  the  true   progress  of  medicine,  reach   to  the  highest  present 
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fame,  and  distance  all  their  competitors.  The  extremes  of  manner,  of 
address,  of  personal  antagonisms,  have  determined  the  question  of  celebrity. 
Sometimes  a  coarse  exterior  and  very  rough  manner  have  carried  the 
point,  while  at  others,  the  opposite  have  been  in  the  ascendant,  or  what 
is  more  curious,  men  have  lived  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city, 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  possible,  who  have  just  divided  the  great 
or  fasliionable  world  between  them,  leaving  their  cotemporaries  to  stare  at 
such  similarity  of  effect,  from  such  diverse  causes.  I  could  give  illustra- 
tions of  this  in  the  earlier  medical  history.  They  belong,  too,  to  our  own 
day.  A  London  physician  has  lately  died  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
high  manners  and  liigh  fashion,  and,  said  one  of  liis  patients  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  extravaijant  expression  of  regard  for  him,  I  would  have 
sooner  died  under  the  treatment  of  Sir  Harry,  than  to  have  recovered  in 
any  other  medical  man's  hands.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  practitioner 
in  London,  not  known  hardly  as  having  done  anything  for  medical  science, 
or  literature,  who  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still  is,  at  the  very  head  of 
liis  profession,  filled  as  it  is  with  most  distinguished  men,  and  w  ho  has  a 
business  so  crowded  as  hardly  to  leave  him  breathing  time.  Turn  from 
this  to  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Bell,  knighted  as  he  was,  as  a  reward  for 
his  noble  works  for  his  calling,  but  who  died  a  pauper,  living  on  public 
charity,  and  whose  family  would  now  be  beggared  by  its  discontinuance. 
Was  not  C.  Bell  a  fiithful  cultivator  of  a  field  worthy  such  culture?  Did 
not  his  earlier  works  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  his  great  and  distin- 
guishing one  on  the  JNervous  System,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  very  foundation 
of  a  true  pathology — did  not  his  splendid  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
pression, and  that  greater  one  the  Bridgewater  Treatise — did  not,  I  ask, 
all  these,  and  other  unnamed  works,  speak  daily  to  the  fidelity  of  Charles 
Bell  to  his  profession,  and  claim  for  him  so  much  of  public  favor  as  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  pension  list?  There  are  causes  behind,  and 
which  lie  deeper  than  the  fidelity  adverted  to — than  the  large  endowment, 
and  its  laborious  cultivation — there  are  causes  besides  these  which  often 
do  much  to  determine  present  professional  success.  I  would  inquire  for 
these,  were  1  sure  of  getting  an  answer  that  would  avail  the  student  any- 
thing. They  are  doubtless  in  the  man,  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  their 
possession,  and  wonder  at  his  own  success.  They  may  be  such  as  an- 
other might  imitate,  could  he  discover  them.  They  may  be  such  as  men 
should,  and  true  men  would  shrink  from,  as  from  moral  pollution  1 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IContiiiueil  from  pnje  297.] 

Another  remedy  I  have  used  some  of  late,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  am  not  fully  satisfied  where  it  is  best  indicated.  It  was  first  suggest- 
ed in  the  London  Lancet.  The  first  case  in  which  I  used  it  was  that  of 
a  negro  cliild,  and  so  speedy  was  the  recovery  that  I  hoped  an  important 
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discovei7  had  been  made.  But  it  is  a  most  singular  fact  that  the  negro 
population,  of  the  INortli  at  least,  are  but  little  susceptible  of  this  disease, 
and  when  they  do  have  it,  it  is  very  liaht.  Allliough  there  is  a  large 
negro  po|)ulation  in  this  district,  I  can  recall  to  mind  but  two  cases  of  its 
occurrence,  and  no  death  among  them.  The  statistics  of  the  city  of 
New  York  show  that  they  have  a  comparative  immunity,  the  proportion 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  population  being  immeasurably 
against  the  whites.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  as  well  satisfied  as 
to  its  efHcacy  :  it  has  generally  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  rash  when  this  has  been  too  lardy.  Iodine  certainly  possesses  con- 
siderable power  of  stimulating  the  skin  ;  a  patient  now  under  my  care, 
always,  upon  taking  iodine,  breaks  out  with  small  pustules  upon  the  face 
in  a  day  or  two  after  conimencing  it.  It  also  operates  powerfully  on  the 
kidneys  ;  one  of  my  scarlet  fever  cases  passing  water  ten  times  in  one 
day,  each  time  the  urine  being  large  in  quantity  and  very  clear.  One  of 
our  physicians  has  jijund  benefit  from  it  w  here  there  is  a  sort  of  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  glands  of  the  neck,  in  the  second  stages  of 
the  disease, 

I  believe  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  acts  quite  as  much  through  the  kidneys, 
as  in  any  other  manner,  in  removing  febrile  action  :  it  is  a  mild,  safe,  and 
somewhat  useful  article  in  this  disease  ;  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  need 
be  used  in  many  cases,  particularly  when  sporadic. 

Opium  I  ha\e  tried  in  various  combinations,  and  as  a  genera!  thing  do 
not  like  its  eti.-!cts,  A  physician,  living  not  many  miles  distant,  tells  me 
that  he  has  found  the  worst  cases  of  coma  in  scarlatina  yield  to  its  free 
extiihition.  This  is  bold  practice,  and  although  not  deterred  from  its 
use  by  l(;ar  of  inflammation,  I  should  nrefer  to  see  its  results  before 
ivconjmending  it  to  others.  In  small  doses  it  does  not  seem  to  quiet 
iniiation  or  produce  relivshing  sleep. 

('ap.iicnrn  is  uncjueslionably  one  of  the  most  important  remedies  in  the 
management  of  this  crHeas(? ;  an  article  \vhos(i  general  use  now,  illustrates 
the  illusory  views  formerly  entertained  by  pathologists  respecting  the 
nature  of  inflammation.  For  a  period  I  was  entirely  opposed  to  its  use 
in  all  such  diseases,  from  this  mistaken  view  ;  but  expeiimenting  upon 
inyself  and  seeing  its  utility,  I  have  since  freely  employcnl  it,  and  with 
increasing  confiflence.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  to  the  throat, 
particularly  befoiv.  ulceration.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Stephens  for  its 
iutro(liii>tion  into  practice  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it  internally  as 
well  as  by  way  of  gargle.  We  have  restricted  ourselves  too  much  to  its 
lo-'al  use  ;  as  a  general  remedy  we  should  find  it  still  more  beneficial. 
ih-  method  I  adopt  is,  to  n)ake  an  infusion  as  strong  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  cither  alone  or  with  salt  and  vinegar,  as  recommended  by 
Stepli.;iH  ;  this  last  is.  however,  too  fiery  for  infants  as  a  general  thing. 
(»argliiig  is  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  way  of  applying  it  to  the  throat, 
ns  little  or  none  passes  behind  the  palatine  arches,  which  close  down 
against  the  root  of  the  tongue,  allowing  only  a  little  passage  of  air.  If 
the  fluid  passed  l)ehind  these  it  would  run  down  the  oesophagus,  notwith- 
standing the  upward  current;  even  thetonsils  are  not  bathed.     It  should 
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be  used  with  a  swab,  or  half  a  teaspoonful,  very  stronfi;,  occasionally 
swallowed.  This,  distributing  itself  over  the  upper  part  of  the  throat 
and  oesophagus,  does  not  enter  the  stomach  and  excite  nausea  as  a  larger 
draught  might  do,  when  taken  thus  strong.  There  will  be  found  a  vast 
difference  between  this  method  and  the  gargle,  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend its  trial.  In  mild  cases  of  fever  this  strong  infusion  is  not  needed  ; 
in  very  severe  ones  it  will  not  be  felt  unless  given  hot  and  with  spirii. 
Pepper  acts  rather  upon  the  stomach  as  a  local  stinudant,  and  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  nerves  of  animal  and  organic  life,  but  principally,  I 
think,  upon  the  latter  ;  its  general  eflects  being  infinitely  less  than  its 
local,  and  it  is  totally  different  from  brandy  in  its  operation.  The  pulse 
is  but  little  quickened,  becomes  fuller,  and  when  very  rapid  frequently 
slower  ;  in  rousing  the  system  in  its  torpid  stale  it  is  invaluable.  In  the 
administration  of  the  lobelia  emetic,  which  by  itself  sometimes  jiroduces 
extreme  prostration,  the  Thonisonians  combine  capsicum,  which  prevents 
that  effect  by  invigorating  the  stomach.  A  poet  has  said,  "  fools  rush 
bhndly  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Now  I  don't  mean  that  all 
empirics  are  fools,  or  all  doctors  ani^els,  but  that  the  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  for  us  by  persons  knowing,  many  of  them,  but  little  ol 
physiology,  and  governed  by  mere  theoretic  principles,  some  ot  which 
liave  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  have  shown  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  stimulating,  particularly  with  capsicum,  is  not  as  hazardous  as 
has  been  generally  supposed,  especially  in  this  disease. 

When  the  fever  has  run  on  a  few  days,  and  there  is  great  restless- 
ness, wandering  of  mind,  frequent  small  pulse,  we  shall  find  the  follow- 
ing mixture  extremely  usefid.  R.  Carb.  ammon.,  3].;  g.  camph., 
9j.  ;  g.  acac,  §  j.  ;  aq.,  Oss.  To  a  child  of  10  years  a  tablespoon ful 
may  be  given,  pro  re  nata.  Ammonia  has  been  thought  to  control  this 
fever  specifically  ;  it  does  it  only  as  a  local  and  general  stimulant.  Am- 
monia, at  least  the  acetate,  has  been  found  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries.  The  acetate,  in  combination  with 
syrup  lemons  and  dulc.  sp.  nitre,  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  me. 

The  following,  called  the  chlorine  mixture,  has  been  highly  praised. 
R.  Chlo.  potass.,  5  ij. ;  dissolve  in  §  ij.  hydro-chlo.  acid,  dilute  with 
§  ij.  aq.  dist.,  put  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  keep  in  a  dark  place.  When 
used,  put  3  ij.  in  Oj.  of  distilled  water;  the  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls.  This  I  have  not  used.  It  is  intended  to  act  chemically 
on  the  blood,  and  is  adapted  particularly  to  typhoid  states  of  the  system. 
Several  of  my  friends,  who  have  used  it,  are  hardly  able  to  tell  its  effects  ; 
we  may  suppose,  then,  it  is  not  decidedly  beneficial. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, the  sore  throat.  The  reason  has  been  given  why  the  throat 
should  be  so  generally  attacked  ;  now,  how  is  it  cured  ?  A  strong  lini- 
ment, or  turpentine,  is  applied  to  the  throat  on  flannel,  and  there  retained 
as  long  as  necessary  to  produce  redness.  Stephens's  pepper  tea  is  given 
as  described  above,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  or  as 
soon  as  redness  is  seen  in  the  throat.  If  the  patient  is  an  infant^  a  little 
is  poured  into  its  mouth  from  a  spoon,  and  when   the  fauces  are  particu- 
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larly  swollen  it  should  be  thoroughly  applied  with  a  swab ;  the  gagging 
of  the  child  causes  its  more  effectual  application.  If  the  child  will  open 
its  mouth,  powdered  burnt  alum  is  sometimes  thrown  in,  or  a  swab  damp- 
ened may  be  dipped  in  it  and  freely  applied  to  the  tonsils;  either  of 
these  methods  will  almost  always  be  sufficient.  But  if  ulceration  occurs, 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  substituted.  There  is  little 
danger  of  its  being  too  strong.  I  generally  use  from  six  to  twelve  grains 
to  5  j.  ac|.  ;  in  bad  cases  twenty  would  do  better.  Elliotson  highly 
praises  sol.  chlo.  soda?,  §  j.  to  Oss.  aq.  I  have  rarely  used  it,  preferring 
the  remedies  above  mentioned.  The  fact  is,  the  throat,  though  but  an 
index  of  the  state  of  the  system,  has  such  connection,  that  if  disease 
here  is  controlled,  we  shall  stand  a  better  or  rather  a  good  chance 
of  saving  the  patient.  When  it  is  very  sore,  and  attended  by  acrid  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  and  sordes  on  the  teeth,  we  shall  be  pretty  cer- 
tain to  find,  sooner  or  later,  cerebral  symj)toms,  and  we  must  especially 
regard  this  complication. 

Many  cases  will  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaws  ;  but  they  must  be  used  with  discretion,  and  the  flow 
of  blood  stopped  if  there  is  increasing  rapidity  of  pulse,  sense  of  faint- 
ness  or  coldness.  Poultices  are  always  advisable,  and  should  be  applied 
from  ear  to  ear  after  the  rubefacient,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
give  much  relief;  bread  and  milk  may  be  used,  and  not  a  bad  one  is  that 
which  the  Irish  like,  made  of  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  and  applied  warm, 
as  it  retains  heat  and  moisture  a  great  while  from  its  closeness  of  texture, 
being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  wheat.  There  is  another  singular 
application  which  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  namely,  a  poultice  of  oakum  and  spirit.  It  is  said  there 
is  no  danger  of  external  abscesses  on  the  neck  when  this  is  used. 
From  its  nature  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  useful,  as  besides  the 
soothing  effects  of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  exclusion  of  air,  &tc.,  we 
have  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  turpentine,  making  an  application 
not  unlike  what  Mott  so  strongly  advises  for  bruises  and  sprains,  warm 
vinegar  and  wormwood.  1  have  often  seen  the  patients  in  one  of  our 
large  almshouses  using  oakum  as  a  discutient. 

With  these  remedies  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that 
can  be  done  by  local  means.  The  general  state  must  at  the  same  time 
be  carefully  regarded,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  control  any  inflamma- 
tion likely  to  develope  itself.  A  proper  order  in  their  use  is  requisite,  for 
sometimes  all  the  rest  fail  unless  a  little  blood  is  taken  fii-st  by  leeches. 
When  the  nares  are  so  obstructed  by  swelling  that  air  passes  through  with 
great  difficulty,  and  a  snuffling  sound  accompanies  every  breath  from  co- 
pious effusion  from  the  membrane  of  acrid  fluid,  the  same  treatment  is 
necessary  ;  but  in  addition,  some  of  the  washes,  particularly  the  silver, 
should  be  thrown  up  with  a  syringe,  using  only  a  very  little  if  the  infant 
is  young.  I  have  seen  such  bad  effects  from  blisters,  that  I  am  disin- 
clined to  their  application  on  very  young  infants.  Dr.  Woodruff,  of  New 
Britain,  who  passed  through  a  very  severe  and  d(^structive  ej)idemic  a 
year  since,  told  me  he  found,  under  such  circumstances,  a  mixture  of  tinct. 
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myrrh  and  carb.  potass.,  taken  internally,  of  signal  efficacy  ;  the  mixture 
was  made  as  strong  as  possible.  It  is  probably  a  useful  remedy,  stimu- 
lating both  the  throat  and  whole  alimentary  canal,  the  mucous  membrane 
of -thi;  lungs  also,  the  potass,  acting  on  the  secretions  of  the  bowels  and 
kidneys,  and  correcting  the  acid  state  of  fluids  present. 

Sometimes,  after  the  disease  has  progressed  mildly,  the  throat  will 
swell  a  second  time,  or  if  it  has  not  before,  will  now  become  so,  and  an 
intense  fever  arise  or  the  patient  sink  in  collapse.  This  seems  a  secondary 
fever,  a  little  like  the  secondary  fever  of  smallpox.  These  cases  do  not 
require  a  tonic  treatment,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  stage  and  time 
of  attack,  and  even  bear  general  and  local  depletion  better  than  at  an 
earlier  period.  Colchicum  will  here  be  found  very  useful.  Diffusible 
stimuli  may  be  required  if  the  patient  is  really  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  or  any  other  debilitating  cause,  except  the  direct  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  system,  in  which  latter  case  the  acrid  stimuli  will  be 
found  superior.  Diffusible  stimuli,  given  without  judgment,  are  perhaps 
almost  as  injurious  as  injudicious  depletion  ;  the  acrids  are  not  capa- 
ble of  equally  bad  effects  under  similar  circumstances.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  typhoid  state  is  to  be  managed  much  as  the  same  condition  in 
common  fever. 

Suppuration  of  the  tonsils  and  glands  behind  the  jaw,  not  unfrequently 
give  rise  to  most  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  consequences.  The 
following  case  fell  inio  the  hands  of  Dr.  Woodruff,  of  New  Britain.  An 
abscess  had  opened  behind  the  jaw.  One  day  Dr.  W.  had  nearly 
reached  the  house  of  his  patient,  when  the  mother  of  the  child  cried  for 
him  to  hasten,  as  the  patient  was  bleeding  to  death.  He  ran  in  and 
found  a  torrent  of  blood  pouring  out  in  rapid  jets  from  the  opening. 
Without  delay  he  plunged  in  his  fingers  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and 
compressed  the  artery.  Having  no  other  styptic  at  hand,  he  seized  a 
bottle  of  creosote,  dipped  a  large  piece  of  cotton  into  it,  without  regard 
to  quantity,  supposing  the  child  must  die  at  any  rate,  slipped  the  cotton 
under  the  finger,  then  gradually  introduced  one  and  another  morsel  until 
the  cavity  was  completely  filled.  He  proposed  then  to  the  father  to 
send  to  the  city  and  get  some  one  to  tie  the  carotid,  but  the  father 
opposed,  saying  the  child  must  die  at  any  rate,  and  might  as  well  die  as 
it  was,  as  cut  to  pieces  ;  a  true  Irish  sentiment  (he  was  an  Irishman). 
Dr.  W.  then  told  the  man  to  keep  his  finger  on  for  twelve  hours,  and 
not  remove  it  until  his  return  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  allowed  him  to 
ease  up,  and  as  no  blood  appeared,  to  take  it  off.  Next  day,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Dr.  W.  removed  the  plugs  entirely,  yet  there  was  no 
more  bleeding,  but  the  carotid  (external),  eaten  completely  off,  stuck 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  open  calibre.  The  child  reco- 
vered, and  extremely  slight  pulsation  can  be  detected  in  the  temporal  and 
facial  arteries  of  that  side,  although  a  year  has  elapsed.  This  case  proves 
the  great  styptic  power  of  creosote,  and  also  that  as  a  remedy  it  is  less 
dangerous  than  has  been  supposed,  for  Dr.  W.  put  in  a  very  considerable 
part  of  a  teaspoonful.  Dr.  Welch,  of  Wethei-sfield,  lost  a  case  from  ulcera- 
tion of  one  of  the  jugulars  ;  the  case  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was 
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from  a  second  attack  of  scarlatina.  Other  similar  cases  are  frequently 
seen  ro|)orted  in  the  medical  journals.  These  terrible  accidents  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  rare,  considering  the  frequency  of  abscesses  and  their 
deep  situation.  When  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  to  be  treated  on  general 
principles  ;  the  great  point  being  to  prevent  its  taking  place,  a  thing  gene- 
rally accomplished  by  the  treatment  recommended  above.  When  these 
swellings  become  indurated,  iodine  internally  and  externally  will  be  very 
useful,  particularly  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

[The  conclusion  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  week.] 


THE    BILATERAL    OPERATION    IN     LITHOTOMY— OSTEOSARCOMA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir, — 1  was  gratified  with  the  opinion  given  some  while  since 
in  Dr.  Hays's  Journal,  by  that  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of 
your  city,  in  favor  of  the  bi-lateral  operation  in  lithotomy,  and  the 
statement  that  he  had  practised  it  much  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  two 
cases  in  which  he  had  tried  it. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  months  I  have  operated  in  this  method  upon 
five  patients,  all  of  whom  recovered  speedily.  The  last,  a  gentleman 
of  38  years  of  age,  was  able  to  leave,  by  boat,  for  his  home,  150  miles 
distant,  on  the  19th  day  after  the  operation. 

With  a  scalpel  rather  narrow,  I  make  the  superficial  incision  crescentic, 
with  its  convexity  anterior,  and  cut  upon  the  staff  at  the  usual  place,  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  I  then  pass  a  straight,  probe-pointed, 
narrow  bistoury,  its  edge  turned  towards  the  left  side,  along  the  groove 
of  the  start'  into  the  bladder,  and  slide  the  point  of  the  left  fore-finger 
upon  the  back  of  the  bistoury,  pressing  it  upon  the  prostate  to  cause  a 
division  of  that  body  sufficient  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  finger  into 
the  bladder ;  the  staff  is  then  withdrawn,  by  an  assistant,  and  the  prostate 
further  divided  if  necessary.  The  finger  is  then  rotated,  so  as  to  bring 
the  palmar  surface  of  its  point  to  rest  upon  the  right  side  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  ;  next  the  bistoury  is  turned,  and  the  right  side  of 
the  prostate  divided,  ad  libitum,  under  the  guidance  of  the  finger.  The 
stone  is  then  extracted  ;  if  small,  with  the  scoop — if  large,  with  the 
forceps. 

This  mode  of  making  the  section  of  the  prostate  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  is  done  by  Dupuytren's  double-bladcd,  concealed  bistoury,  as 
the  blades  of  that  instrument  are  so  slender  as  to  yield  considerably, 
making  a  section  of  tlie  parts  less  in  extent  than  the  distance  between 
the  edges  of  the  blades  when  projected  from  their  grooves,  and  still 
narrower  if  a  little  dull  than  when  sharp.  If,  previously  to  the 
operation,  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  stone  has  been 
gained,  the  deep  section  of  the  parts  with  the  straight,  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  guided  by  the  finger,  may  be  made  in  conformity  with  that 
estimate.  When  a  large  stone,  in  being  extracted,  hangs  in  the  prostatic 
or  muscular  opening,  the  latter  of  which  is  probably  the  most  common,  a 
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narrow,  straight,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  may  be  carried  along  each  blade 
of  the  forceps  in  succession,  and  the  tension  reheved.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  a  piece  of  elastic  gum  catheter  in  the  wound  for  two  days, 
to  give  a  sure  outlet  to  the  urine. 

The  bi-lateral  operation  for  stone  has  an  advantage  over  the  lateral  in 
giving  greater  security  against  injury  to  the  rectum  and  the  pudic  arteries ; 
and  in  exposing  not  at  all  the  vesicular  seminales  and  the  plexus  of  veins 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  the  lateral  does,  when  the  deep-seated  sec- 
tion of  the  parts  is  made  to  correspond  in  direction  with  the  superficial 
incision.  On  the  whole,  I  regard  this  operation  as  far  more  safe  than  any 
other  operation  in  lithotomy  which  has  yet  been  invented. 

In  a  case  of  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  1  have  recently  removed 
more  than  one  half  of  that  bone,  and  disarticulated  it  without  dividing  the 
duct  of  Steno  or  the  facial  nerve.  By  leaving  these  parts  untouched,  the 
risk  of  a  salivary  fistula  was  avoided  and  the  symmetry  of  the  face  pre- 
served— objects  of  some  importance  to  the  patient,  a  young  lady,  whose 
beauty,  which  had  been  often  spoken  of,  v/as  but  little  impaired  by  the 
operation.     The  wound  was  entirely  healed  in  two  weeks. 

In  a  case  of  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  os  humeri  and  the  scapula,  1  remov- 
ed, in  July,  the  arm  and  the  entire  shoulder-blade,  with  the  acromial  half 
of  the  collar-bone.  The  patient,  a  man  36  years  old,  left  for  his  home 
in  two  and  a  half  weeks  with  the  woimd  healed,  except  that  two  ligatures 
upon  arteries  remained.  This  patient  has  lately  written  me  that  he  en- 
joys fine  health,  better  than  he  has  had  for  several  years.  The  disease 
commenced  more  than  three  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
presented,  just  below  the  shoulder-joint,  a  tumor  about  twenty  inches  in 
circumference.  Yours  truly, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  11  th,  1845.  R.  D.  Mussey. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion. — Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plication of  these  guides  in  practice,  they  are  none  too  numerous.  \i  the 
simple  rules  laid  down  in  this  or  any  other  similar  production  enable  us 
to  prescribe  with  certainty,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  in- 
terior organs  obtained  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  the  achievement  is 
one  that  should  interest  all  intelligent  practitioners.  The  Parisian  phy- 
sicians are  accurate  observers  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest — and  by  them 
auscultation  has  been  reduced  to  an  accurate  science.  The  little  work  to 
which  these  observations  have  particular  reference,  is  of  French  origin, 
being,  as  the  preface  declares,  a  Resume  of  the  second  edition  of  Barlh 
and  Roger's  treatise,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  series  of  remarks  on  per- 
cussion. The  translator,  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith,  of  Plidadelphia,  has  incurpn- 
rated  such  additional  matter  as  he  thought  m\<j\\\  enhance  the  value  of  the 
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whole.  Auscultation  is  explained,  general  rules  are  laid  down,  and  each 
sound  that  tlie  ear  recoirnizes,  in  exploring  the  thorax,  is  completely  illus- 
trated.     Published  by  J^indsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

Manual  of  f)i.<(a>i.<  of  t/ic  Skin. — Every  one  conversant  vviili  the  nu- 
merous forms  of  disease  to  which  the  skin  is  incident,  will  appreciate  a 
hook  that  explains  the  true  character  of  each  form,  and  especially  so.  if 
the  means  of  cure  are  also  indicated.  Messrs.  Langley,  of  New  York, 
have  brought  out  a  small  treatise,  well  known  in  the  French  language, 
written  by  MM  Ca/.enave  and  Schedel,  to  which  notes  and  additions 
were  prefixed  by  Thomas  H.  Burgess,  M.D.,  in  England,  and  now  revised 
and  corrected,  with  additional  notes,  by  H.  D.  Bulkley,  M.D.,  a  reputable 
lecturer  on  maladies  of  the  skin  in  New  York.  Thus  much  for  the  origin 
of  the  Manual.  Its  very  compactness  is  a  strong  recommendation,  since 
it  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  therefore  is  perfectly  within  the  means  of  all  who  are 
ambitious  to  prescribe  understandingly  in  this  perplexing  field  of  practice. 
It  is  wortli  recollecting,  in  regard  to  the  bibliography  of  this  department  of 
practical  medicine,  that  some  of  the  most  costly  works  known  to  the  pro- 
fession, are  in  reality  of  no  more  value  in  aiding  to  a  successful  result, 
than  this  unpretending  manual. 

Animal  Chrmistri/. — An  important  subject,  and  one  re({uiring  the 
highest  order  of  intellect  to  treat  with  that  faithfulness  to  whicii  all  must 
acknowledge  it  is  eminently  entitled.  Dr.  J.  F.Simon,  of  Berlin,  a  man 
eminent  in  the  science,  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Animal  Che- 
mistry with  reference  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Man."  A  trans- 
lation was  made  in  England  by  Geo.  E.  Day,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Part  I.  has  been  re-published  at  Philadelphia  by  Messr.s. 
Lea&  Blanchard.  It  is  apparently  a  book  of  a  high  order,  addressing  itself 
to  men  of  enlarged  views.  A  vast  catalogue  of  topics  are  discussed.  In 
that  division  which  embraces  the  circulating  fluids,  the  learning,  patience 
and  profound  attainments  of  the  author  are  exhibited.  Whenever  the 
second  Part  appears,  we  shall  resume  our  observations,  and  endeavor  to 
do  the  whole  that  justice  which  it  should  receive  from  all. 

Anatomical  Rcniiinbranrrr. — One  of  the  handiest  pocket  conveniences 
imaginable,  for  a  medical  student,  while  attending  lectures,  is  a  little 
work  called  the  Anatomical  Remembrancer,  not  much  larger  than  a  rich 
man's  wallet.  It  contains  a  concise  description  of  the  bones,  ligaments, 
muscles,  viscera — the  distribution  of  tl:e  nerves,  bloodvessels,  absorbents, 
^-c.  This  is  the  first  American  edition,  published  by  S.  S.  &l  W.  Wood, 
New  York.  By  carrying  one  of  them  in  the  cuff  of  a  coat  sleeve,  the 
wearer,  without  much  effort,  by  consulting  it  often,  would  soon  become 
quite  familiar  with  many  difiicult  points  in  anatomy. 

Urinari/  Deposits. — There  was  a  period  when  those  who  pretended  to 
form  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  diseased  action  of  the  body  or  any  of 
its  individual  organs,  from  an  inspection  or  analysis  of  the  urine,  were  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  faculty.  At  this  time,  however,  urinary  deposits, 
their  diagnosis,  patholoirv  and  therapeutical  indications,  are  recognized  as 
being  worthy  of  careful  observation;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  onward  advancement  of  practical  medicine,  without  study- 
ing this  sure,  but  much-neglected,  or  rather  over-looked,  method  of  inves- 
tigation. Men  of  the  right  qualifications  have  reduced  the  signs  of 
incipient  disease  almost  to  a  certainty,  by  examining  into  the  chemical 
character  of  some  of  the  urinary  deposits.     A  neatly-printed,  methodical 
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book,  on  this  subject,  by  Dr  Golding  Bird,  a  well-received  lecturer  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  recently  published,  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  in 
which  are  embraced  all  possible  points  that  can  interest  the  practitioner. 

This,  as  well  as  the  works  above  mentioned,  may  be  found  at  Ticknor 
&  Co.'s,  Washington,  corner  of  School  street,  where  medical  gentlemen 
can  well  be  accommodated  from  the  Urge  and  choice  variety  of  medical 
and  surgical  books  on  sale. 

A  Complde  Treatise  on  Venereal  Disease. — A  copy  of  the  most  ele- 
gantly-illustrated work  on  the  venereal  disease,  which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  was  received  from  New  York  last  week.  It  was 
written  by  William  Acton,  of  the  Venereal  Hospital,  Paris,  with  additions 
and  colored  plates,  and  is  from  the  press  of  J.  R.  Redfield.  A  synopsis 
of  the  contents,  with  observations  upon  the  merits  of  the  treatise,  will 
appear  as  soon  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  examined. 

Compound  Catheters. — Instead  of  the  long  silver  male  catheters,  of  the 
olden  time,  in  shape  the  worst  things  imaginable  ♦  >  pack  away  in  one's 
pocket,  they  are  now  very  generally  made  in  two  ui  'ces — the  shaft  being 
separated  in  the  middle  by  a  lock  clasp,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
separated  while  in  the  urethra.  By  sliding  on  anoiher  fashioned  portion, 
it  is  at  once  converted  into  a  female  catheter;  or,  by  undergoing  a  further 
modification,  becomes  something  else,  quite  convenient  in  manual  surgery. 


Manvfueture  of  Salt,  Lard  and  Oil. — Among  other  matters  of  interest 
alluded  to  \n  the  Annual  Patent  Office  Report,  in  the  department  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Paige,  notice  is  taken  of  an  important  im- 
provement in  making  common  salt,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted. 
It  consists  in  heating  the  brine  at  the  surface  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler. 

Dr.  Paige,  who  is  a  close  observer,  notices  an  ingenious  improvement, 
also,  in  the  preparation  of  lard  oil,  for  which  the  inventor  has  taken  out 
letters  patent.  Solid  tissues,  containing  fat,  are  subjected  to  pressure, 
before  trying  out.  Both  lard  and  oil  produced  in  this  way  are  sweeter  and 
purer,  and  will  keep  much  better  under  any  modification  of  climate. 

A  foreign  patent  has  secured  lo  its  possessor  an  ingenious  way  of  puri- 
fying oils,  by  passing  air  through  the  mass  when  in  a  heated  condition. 
For  soaps,  particularly,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  improvement. 


Leprosy  in  China. — Cutaneous  affections,  says  Mr.  Peters,  are  very 
common  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  efficacy 
of  sulphur  or  other  simple  remedies.  The  most  pitiable  objects  are  those 
affected  with  leprosy,  which  they  consider  both  contagious  and  incurable. 
When  a  person  is  discovered  to  have  this  disease,  he  is  at  once  abandoned 
by  his  friends  and  relatives.  In  the  south-western  provinces  that  loath- 
some malady  appears  to  be  most  severe  in  character,  owing,  it  is  con- 
jectured, to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  government  lazar  house 
exists  in  Canton,  especially  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  Still,  it  would 
appear  that  the  poorest  and  most  wretched,  who  need  public  assistance 
most,  are  permitted  to  roam  through  the  city  unmolested,  and  uncared 
for  by  the  city  authorities,  the  pest  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  a  per- 
petual annoyance  to  shop-keepers. 
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Tiling  the  Subclavian  Arlrri/  wit/tin  tiic  Sialcni  Musrlrs. — From  the 
Surgical  Reporter,  we  learn  that  on  the  14tli  of  October,  Dr.  .1.  K.  Rod- 
gers,  of  New  York,  pertornied  the  extraordinary  operation  of  tyinir  the 
subclavian  artery  of  the  left  side,  witliin  the  scaleiii  muscles,  in  pre.-<ence 
of  nianv  distinsiuished  medical  gentlemen  and  students.  The  editor  says 
that  "  tiie  operation  on  the  left  side  is  considered  by  most  of  our  distin- 
guished surgeons  of  the  present  day,  as  being  unjustifiable  and  unwar- 
rantable, owing  to  the"  importance  of  its  anatomical  relations."  Four  times 
the  arterv  has  been  tied  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  that  city,  just  without  the  scaleni 
muscles,  successfully.  In  Dr.  Rodgers's  case,  tlie  ])atient  <iid  remarkably 
well  till  the  2Gth  of  the  month,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  ensued, 
which  could  not  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  'iSth,  being  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  operation. 


Stockton's  Duntal  Intc.lligr.ncer. — On  examination  of  the  first  No.  of 
the  second  vohime,  published  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  a  great  improvement 
over  the  first  series  is  discovered.  The  form,  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  pages,  and  the  character  of  tlie  matter,  are  essentially  superior  to  those 
of  the  last  year,  and  the  work  would  he  of  constant  value  to  any  operative 
dentist.  Each  No.  contains  twenty-four  pages  duodecimo,  published 
monthly  at  one  dollar  only  a  year. 


Surgical  Cuthry. — Mr.  Burnett,  Tremont  Row,  in  this  city,  has  re- 
cently received  another  invoice  of  French  surgical  instruments,  of  very 
beautiful  workmanship.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  foreign  instruments 
are  exceedingly  elegant,  especially  those  froui  the  Paris  manufacturing 
houses,  there  are,  perhaps,  none  of  them  which  cannot  be  made  equally 
well  in  Boston.  No  cutting  instruments  can  have  a  finer  edge  or  a  higher 
finish  than  can  be  given  to  such  as  are  manufactured  in  this  city.  We 
have  such  a  predominant  love  of  country,  that  any  encouragement  given 
to  native  artisans  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  direct  favor,  since  it  shows 
how  perfectly  independent  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  of  all  European  cutlers, 
in  respect  to  surgical  apparatus. 


Sal  AUratus. — For  a  long  time,  an  economical  method  of  manufacturing 
this  important  article  in  house-keeping,  was  to  suspend  the  carbonate  of 
posassa  over  tubs  containing  fermenting  licjuors,  in  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries. The  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  combining  with  the  carbonate,  changed 
it  into  what  is  commonly  known  as  sal  aeratus,  or  super-carbonate  of  po- 
tassa.  It  is  now  proposed,  since  the  old  system  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally abandoned,  to  impregnate  the  salt  by  the  carbonic  acid  from  an  an- 
thracite coal  fire. 


A  Cn.-ic  of  Coniprt'ssiou  of  the  Brain. — C.  S.  Browning,  tet.  37 — proprie- 
tor of  the  Beacon  Race  Course,  just  back  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  at  a  hurdle  race,  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  leaping  the  bars — 
he  struck  on  his  head,  and  was  taken  up  insensible.  A  physician  was 
immediately  sent  for,  who  in  accordance  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
non-professional,  bled  him  directly,  without   waiting  for  re-action  to  come 
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on.  We  did  not  learn  what  other  treatment  was  practised;  and  alihoiigli 
we  are  exceedingly  shivv  to  condemn  the  practice  of  a  professional  brother, 
we  must  say  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised,  to  see  any  one  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  of  surgery,  put  in  practice  the  absurd  and  ancient  custom  of  blood- 
letting, in  either  concussion  or  compression,  oefore  re-action  is  established. 
We  are  aware  that  the  medical  attendant  is  frequently  blamed,  and  even 
abused  by  the  rabble,  if  he  does  not  use  the  lancet  at  first  in  such  acci- 
dents ;  but  he  should  know  his  duty  too  well,  to  have  his  mind  swerved  in 
the  least  by  popular  notions.  Stimulants  should  be  used  to  bring  on  re- 
action. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Browning,  re-action  did  not  come  on  at  all, 
but  he  remained  insensible  from  the  first  until  he  died. 

Dr.  Mott  was  sent  for  very  early  the  next  morning  after  the  accident, 
and  performed  the  operation  of  trephining,  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone.  He  used  the  small-sized  instrument,  and  as  soon 
as  it  cut  through  the  bone  on  one  side,  the  blood  gushed  out,  and  continu- 
ed to  ooze  until  Dr.  M.  left,  although  he  did  not  rally. 

There  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  but  considerable  blood  effused 
about  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  operation  was  performed  with  a  view 
of  relieving  the  brain  of  the  extravasated  blood,  presuming  that  the  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery  was  wounded.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  operation,  being  nearly  moribund  when  Dr.  Mott  arrived. — New  York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Cement  for  the  Teeth. — In  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
plans  proposed  by  the  different  dentists  to  fill  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth, 
M.  Osterinaur  recommends  the  following  composition  with  some  confi- 
dence. It  closely  resembles,  both  in  solidity  and  whiteness,  the  natural 
enamel.  It  is  composed  of  thirteen  parts  of  caustic  lime  and  twelve  parts 
of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  ought  to  be  chemically  pure 
and  finely  pulverized,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  should  be  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  dry  air.  The  two  substances  must  be  quickly  mixed, 
when  a  white  powder,  becoming  moist  during  the  process,  results.  The 
hollow  of  the  tooth,  having  been  previously  dried  with  wadding,  sht)uld  be 
filled  with  this  powder ;  and  the  surface  levelled,  smoothed  and  then 
moistened  with  a  little  water. — Gazette  Medicate. 


African  Pestilence. — A  steam  sloop,  the  Eclair,  and  another  called  the 
Growler,  both  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  have  brought  with  them  the  seeds 
of  a  pestilence  that  has  germinated  since  their  arrival  in  England,  to  the 
no  small  alarm  of  the  civil  authorities  at  the  east  end  of  London,  lest  the 
fatal  disease  should  be  propagated  on  shore. 


Markif.d, — At  Randolph,  .Mass.,  Dr.  Frederick  Howarfl  to  Miss  .\.  W.Tohnan. 

DiFi.,— At  Nashville,  Tenr,,  Dr.  John  B.  M'Farhind.— In  England,  Mr.  Bernard, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  British  Steam  Sloop  Ecliiir. 

Vnmher  of  (le.itlis  ill  Boston, for  the  week  endin;.' Ndv.  J5,  29.  — Miiles  19,  ftmales  JO.  Stillliorn,  ■?. 

Of  consumption,  9— canker,  2 — cronp.  .3 — sinall|iox,  1  — erysipela.*,  1  — disease  nt  tlie  liowels,  1  — 
convulsions,  1— cholera  infantum,  I— typhus  fever,  3— childbed,  1  — old  age,  J— scarlet  lever,  1— dis- 
ease of  the  heart,    I— dropsy,  I  — dropsy  on  the  hrain,  1  — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  9— between   5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  60  jeura,  13— over  60  years,  •*!. 
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Death  from  Mental  Emotion  a  Result  of  WorkJiousc  Disci pline. — Be- 
fore his  liirnented  death,  Dr.  Houston  related  the  following  case  to  the 
Dublin  Pathological  Society. 

"  It  was  that  of  a  woman  of  peculiarly  sensitive  mind,  of  40  years  of 
age,  a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  an  interesting  little  girl.  She  had  been 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  medical  man,  but  through  a  succession  of 
adverse  fortunes,  was  at  length  forced  to  seek  admission  to  a  poorhouse. 
She  now,  for  the  first  time,  learned,  that  according  to  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  house,  she  must  become  separated  from  her  child.  At  the  instant 
of  receiving  this  intelligence,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  palpitation, 
that  ceased  only  with  her  life.  The  power  to  sleep  seemed  also  to  forsake 
her  at  the  same  moment.  An  universal  fever  seized  her :  slie  was  remov- 
ed to  Cork  street  Hospital.  The  physicians  examined  her,  and  could  find 
no  evidence  of  disease,  except  a  beating  in  the  upper  part  of  her  neck, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  an  aneurism.  At  the  summit  of  the  sternum, 
immediately  between  and  separating  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  was  a  mani- 
fest pulsating  tumor,  diastolic,  visible  to  the  eye.  What  the  nature  of 
this  tumor  was,  they  hesitated  to  decide,  but  as  to  its  existence  there 
could  be  no  doubt. 

"  She  was  placed  under  some  anti-hysteric  treatment,  and  seemed  to 
improve,  when  she  heard  that,  through  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  ad- 
mission was  obtained  for  her  daughter  into  a  charity  school.  She  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  reason  on  the  propriety  of  submission  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  her  weakened  mind  could  only  dwell  on  the  fact  of  being 
again  separated  ;  this  second  shock  was  fatal,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

"  On  examination,  no  lesion  of  any  organ  could  be  detected.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  that  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  an  aneurism 
or  some  other  tumor,  was  perfectly  healthy,  nor  could  anything  be  found 
to  account  for  death. 

"  Dr.  Houston  closed  by  observing  that  this  was  a  single  case;  where 
death  seemed  undoubtedly  due  to  the  operation  of  poorhouse  discipline. 
How  many  instances  of  death  or  madness  may  have  passed  unrecorded, 
inflicted  by  a  stern  interference  with  the  instincts  of  humanity  !" — Dublin 
Hospital  Gazette. 


Both  Kidneys  on  the  same  side  of  the  Spinal  Column. — Dr.  J.  Reid  nar- 
rates the  following  rare  anatomical  anomaly  : — 

"  When  in  charge  of  the  dissecting-rooms  in  Old  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh, I  found  that  in  one  of  the  bodies  which  was  being  dissected  by  the 
students,  the  kidney  was  wanting  on  the  left,  and  tliat  there  were  two  kid- 
neys on  the  other  side.  The  one  was  placed  below  the  other,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  one,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  under  one,  were 
fused  together.  The  renal  artery  supplying  the  upper  kidney  was  given 
off  by  the  aorta,  near  its  usual  origin;  the  one  supplying  the  lower  kidney 
arose  tVom  the  aorta,  near  its  division  into  the  two  primitive  iliacs.  The 
ureter  from  the  lower  kidney  passed  across  the  mesial  line,  after  entering 
the  pelvis,  so  that  these  two  tubes  entered  the  bladder  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  preparation  is  now  in  my  collection.  A  case  where  the  kidneys  pre- 
sented exactly  the  same  appearance  is  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,'  vol,  iii.  p.  250,  1785," -^Cormack's  Monthly  Jour. 
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There  is  a  moral  quality  of  the  proression  to  which  I  will  for  a  moment 
allude.  I  mean  its  Cheerfulness.  Physicians  are  cheerful  men.  How 
explained  ?  The  moral  faculties  are  constantly  in  healthful  activity,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  mental.  A  physician  is  not  using  his  mind 
directly,  and  constantly,  in  open  competition  with  his  brethren,  as  is  the 
merchant.  He  is  not  in  the  market,  and  bringing  into  hourly  use  that 
sagacity  which  shall  result  in  the  best  bargain.  He  is  not  as  the  lawyer 
daily  confronting  others,  and  in  the  stern  conflict  of  great  argument  labor- 
ing for  his  client,  and  most  effectually  doing  so  by  the  temporary  destruc- 
tion of  those  opposed  to  him,  and  the  certain  and  continued  destruction  of 
their  client.  Tiie  medical  profession  is  indeed  a  warfare.  It  daily  fights 
a  great  battle.  But  it  does  not  contend  for  moral  or  intellectual  victory. 
There  is  no  money  at  stake.  The  physician's  greatest  success  may 
bring  with  it  the  least  pecuniary  reward.  His  success  has  no  necessary 
relation  with  money,  or  with  fame.  Suffering,  exquisite  pain,  is  in  his 
path,  and  it  is  his  office  to  remove  it.  Death  is  before  him,  and  it  is  his 
mission  to  avert  it.  He  sees  life  in  all  its  aspects,  its  darkest  and  its 
brightest.  Here  is  kindness  which  never  faileth.  It  sits  by  that  bedside 
by  night,  and  by  day,  and  with  an  angel's  spirit  ministeis  to  that  ago- 
nized frame  which  tosses  there.  Here  is  equal  suffering,  a  deeper  misery, 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  minister  to  it,  are  only  cruel. 
The  profession  is  in  the  public  and  private  confidence  after  a  manner  in 
which  no  other  one  can  be.  Delinquency  in  all  its  forms  declares 
itself  to  the  physician  with  "  miraculous  organs."  Now  how  active  is 
that  soul  which  has  its  life  in  such  duties.  How  healthful  is  that  activity 
wliich  has  for  its  great  occasion  the  removal  of  moral  and  physical  disease 
and  misery.  How  cheerful  must  be  that  mind  which  has  such  duties,  and 
which  are  performed  with  an  undying  faith  in  their  own  success.  And 
success  is  their  result.  Recovery  from  disease  is  the  rule  everyw  here. 
Death  is  the  exception.  The  student  of  medicine  enters  upon  this  pro- 
fessional life  because  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions.  He  lives  in,  and 
for,  their  verification.  The  profession  is  cheerful  because  it  is  healthful. 
Its  longevity  does  not  equal  that  of  some  other  modes  of  life,  but  it  is 
still  great.  Its  health  is  the  direct  product  of  its  physical  exertion,  its 
exercise.  No  matter  how  irregular  be  the  physician's  habits.  He  may 
IT 
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hardly  have  time  for  eating,  and  none  for  sleepinu;.  He  may  be  exposed 
to  all  extremes  of  temperature,  be  drowned  \vit!i  the  rain,  or  choked 
with  the  dust.  There  he  is  abroad,  lacing  the  whole  brunt  of  it,  and  his 
escape  from  what  such  exposure  might  bring  to  other  men.  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fearlessness  of  his  life,  of  habit,  of  cheerful  submission  to 
the  contingent,  nay,  the  inevitable.  Physicians  are  often  asked,  when 
the  most  malignant  epidemics  exist,  and  they  are  in  the  very  midst  and 
pressure  of  them  night  and  day — physicians  are  asked  how  they  escape 
in  the  general  death  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  fearless,  firm,  nay  cheer- 
ful minds  and  hearts  which  they  carry  with  them  into  the  sick  man's 
chamber;  and  because  they  go  there  on  the  highest  mission  which  is 
given  to  man  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  physical  and  moral  health,  which  the 
whole  preparation  for  the  profession,  and  its  whole  duties  bring  with  thern, 
that  the  alleged  exemption  maybe  ascribed?  Men  have  fled  from  the 
field  of  danger.  Physicians  fled  from  the  Asiatic  chohjra.  that  dreadful 
disease,  which  Magendie  said  began  with  death.  But  such  men  wore  llu; 
professional  armor  li<rhlly.  They  had  not  its  spirit.  They  quailed  be- 
fore the  enemy.  They  were  not  of  us.  They  might  have  died,  had 
they  not  fled.  Is  not  the  physician  cheerful,  too,  because  he  is  a  tempe- 
rate man,  finding  his  pleasurable  excitement  in  permanent  stimulants,  a 
good  conscience  and  a  noble  work?  Is  he  not  cheerful,  because  he  is 
not  a  speculator,  in  the  business  use  of  the  word,  and  has  no  fear  of  a 
ial!  in  the  funds,  or  in  j)rices  ?  Is  he  not  cheerful  because  he  has  too 
much  occupation  with  the  depressed  and  the  morbid  in  others,  to  give 
much  time  or  thought  to  what  he  might  hunt  up  in  himself? 

However  it  may  be  in  regard  to  this  quality  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
profession,  do  not  let  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined  by  the  student  that 
medicine  is  without  its  trials  and  its  sacrifices.  It  has  both.  Its  confi- 
dence brings  with  it  pain  as  often  as  pleasure.  Human  nature  is  revealed 
to  the  physician  in  and  by  sickness,  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  in  its 
strength.  The  heart  here  discovers  its  bitterness  as  well  as  its  joy,  the 
mind  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  Delinquency,  th^  gravest 
moral  delinquency  is  among  the  revelations  of  medicine.  At  times  they 
are  the  conditions,  the  sole  conditions,  of  a  tiue  treatment  of  disease. 
But  let  me  say  here,  that  whatever  our  profession  discovers  to  us  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  it  comes  to  us  as  a  medical  fact  w  hich  is  never  to  be 
disclosed.  Except  for  the  defence  of  justice,  in  a  court  of  law,  never 
let  the  student  suppose  for  a  moment  that  what  he  is  to  be  professionally 
made  acquainted  with,  is  to  be  uttered  by  him,  however  confidential  he 
may  design  his  disclosures  to  be.  He  is  with  his  patient,  and  before  the 
public,  a  physician  only.  His  mission  is  to  ti-eat  disease,  and  to  know 
what  disease  is,  he  must  be  in  possession  of  all  its  causes.  This  is  the 
limit  of  his  professional  relations,  and  lt>t  him,  as  he  lovo's  justice,  honor, 
and  a  true  fame,  never,  never  in  thought  even,  pass  beyond  it.'  The 
limitations  of  our  responsibleness,  if  such  we  have,  will  be  considered  in 
that  part  of  my  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  which  includes  medical 
ethics. 

But   the   confidence  of  medicine   does   not    coiitain    all    the    trials  of 
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the  physician.  His  profession  is  a  life.  It  has  not  ttn-m  time  and  va- 
cation, ahernatinii  in  fixed  order,  as  has  tlie  Law.  it  is  not  uitli  it  as 
with  the  iTiercantiie  life,  "  sprin'j;  hnsiness.  and  fall  business."  And  it  has 
not  the  priviief^c  of  the  clerical  caHini);.  ••  Tlie  Sunday  dawns  uo  sahhalh 
day  "  to  the  piiysician.  He  is  a  n/mulc  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
'■  B.!  i^ood  enough,"  said  one  to  ine  one  day,  *' just  to  sleep  will;  one; 
eye  open,  we  shall  want  you  soon,  and  you  know  there  will  then  be  no 
time  to  lose."  '"The  doctor  says  he  cannot  come  !"  e.Kclaims  anotlu'r, 
"he  is  eatino;  dinner !  What  business  has  a  physician  with  dimier ! 
Send  for  somebody  else."  "Confound  that  bell!"  exclaiined  a  friend  one 
day,  "  I  believe  it  has  at  last  learnt  to  riuLi;  of  its  own  a<cord,  and  sets  to 
always  just  as  \  get  home  !  "  Matthew  Baillie,  physician  extraordinary 
to  the  Kint!:,  and  author  of  the  Morbid  x\natomy,  had  at  the  close  of  a 
most  disagreeable  winter's  day,  got  home  from  an  unusually  fatiguing 
day's  work,  and  was  in  the  comfortable  ))rocess  of  warming  himself  before 
a  most  ge>nial  fire,  preparatory  to  his  dinner.  The  Londcisi  dinner  hour 
was  then  six.  Everything  went  well,  and  the  doctor  had  experience  of 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  profession,  complete  rest  and  true  cond'ort 
aft.^-  hard  work.  It  was  a  "  fearfid  joy,"  for  in  the  midst  aiul  prt.'ssure  of 
it,  tlie  street  door  bell  rang,  and  the  servant  entered,  saying,  in  his  wonted 
([uiet  way,  that  Mr.  Somebody,  resiiling  in  a  distant  and  obscure  street, 
wished  the  doctor  to  visit  him  immediately.  The  very  manner  of  giving 
the  message  seemed  offensive.  "Tell  him  I  won't,"  was  the  answer  of 
Baillie.  The  servant  shut  the  door  gently,  and  was  slowly  on  the  way 
to  give  the  answer.  He  had  gone  but  a  step,  when  the  bell-rope  was  in  the 
doctor's  hand — it  was  pulled  "with  a  will,"  I  assure  you,  and  the  servant 
retraced  his  steps.  Dr.  Baillie  met  him  at  the  door.  "  Tell  John  to 
put  the  horses  to,  and  drive  the  carriage  round."  Now  I  know  not  liow 
Ur.  Baillie  became  king's  physician,  and  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  touching  the  value  of  the  .Morbid  Anatomy,  but  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  held  of  his  character,  as  illustrated  by  this  anecdote.  We 
feel  that  he  was  a  man,  a  noble,  a  great  man,  and  instinctively  pay  to 
him  the  homage  of  our  "  large  honor,"  and  love  the  profession  which  by  its 
stern  discipline,  its  daily  trials,  made  such  a  man.  Now  Baillie  had  known 
the  trials  referred  to,  in  their  diverse  forms.  Allied  to  the  Hunters,  and 
to  Sir  Everard  Home  as  he  was,  and  having  an  excellent  mind,  and  that 
faithfully  cultivated,  it  was  not  till  he  was  between  40  and  50  that  a  just 
estimate  of  him  had  been  made.  His  business  was  small  till  after 
that  time.  But  you  see  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred,  if  he  ever 
felt  it,  had  not  soured  him.  He  did  not  come  into  full  practice,  public, 
nay  regal  confidence,  bringing  with  him  a  cherished  sentiment  of  ill-will 
toward  society,  or  a  soured  temper,  out  of  that  earlier  neglect.  No. 
He  came  with  his  moral  and  intellectual  natures  not  in  antagonism,  but 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  physical  might  in  its  weariness  and  weakness 
disturb  the  balance,  as  in  that  answer  to  the  poor  man's  messenger.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  And  with  what  exalted  dignity,  with  what 
celestial  brightness,  may  I  not  say?  did  the  man,  the  divine  in  him,  in  a 
moment  declare  itself!      It  were  easy  to  cite  instances  of  a  like  conquest 
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of  the  proRssloii  where  iliere  were  many  circuiustancos  to  produce  very 
clifi''i(-iit  nsuhs.  I  liuvo  preferred  to  find  an  illustration  of  one  form  of 
saciiti'e  which  it  demnnds,  in  a  fact  out  of  a  distini^uished  and  i;reat  life, 

But  liials  and  i^-icriiice.s  are  not  only  or  principally  physical  in  their 
nature,  as  are  those  just  hinted  at.  Tlie  mind  and  the  heart,  too,  have 
now  and  then  stern  demands  made  upon  them,  and  which  they  are  forced 
to  meet. 

A  topic  remains,  which  I  ajjproach  with  misgiving,  but  which  has  too 
near  a  bearing  on  our  subject  to  be  passed  by  without  notice.  1  refer  to 
the  present  state  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  public  estimation  of  it. 
By  sonie  this  is  not  thought  to  be  what  it  once  was.  We  are  told  that 
the  ancient  reverence  in  which  medicine  was  held,  is  decayed,  and  that 
the  public  confidence  in  it  is  lessened.  Whence  this  opinion  ?  What 
are  its  causes  ?  If  it  be  in  the  position  of  the  profession  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  altered  sentiment  has  })lace,  what  has  produced  the  state  ? 

The  causes  may  be  general,  and  special.  In  the  first,  we  find  tiie 
time  in  which  we  live.  It  is  an  age  of  thought,  of  speculation,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  of  change.  It  is  an  age  of  leform,  a  word 
unmusical  to  many  ears.  The  power  of  mere,  naked  authority,  quails  in 
such  an  agi;,  to  the  demand  made  on  all  sides  that  it  make  clear  its  claim 
to  respect,  to  defend  itself  against  the  aspiration,  the  hope  for  better 
things.  The  past  is  summoned,  is  made  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
present,  and  to  show  cause  wdiy  its  authoiity  may  not  be  questioned,  and 
abrogated.  We  may  see  the  illustration  and  proof  of  the  ground  here 
taken,  in  the  diminished  authority  of  the  church,  as  declared  by  the  failing 
power  of  creeds  over  the  general  mind.  It  is  very  striking  in  legislation,  as 
showed  in  the  altered  and  milder  character  of  law.  A  professional  proof  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  view  taken  of  Sir  James  Graham's  "Medical 
Bill,"  which  has  been  so  long  so  burdensome  to  the  British  Parliament, 
and  which  proposes  to  increase  the  i)enalties  for  irregular  practice,  and  to 
give  back  to  medicine  its  old  authority  in  the  state,  by  the  power  of  law. 
One  of  the  most  conservative  Journals  in  Great  Britain,  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  open  before  me,  has  a  sentence  which  is  conclusive 
concerning  this  matter  of  increasing  penalties  against  irregular  medical 
practice.  It  occurs  in  a  review  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill.  "  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  question  whetlier  the  legislature  ought  to  interfere  on 
such  occasions,  when  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  most  stringent  statute  having  this  object  in 
view  w^ould  be  from  the  beginning  a  mere  dead  letter.  Napoleon's  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  could  not  prevent  Englisli  manufactures  from  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  Continent ;  and  the  instinct  which  leads  us  to  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  life  is  a  more  powerful  agent  than  the  desire  to 
have  the  best  calico  and  cutlery."     Lond.  Quar.  Rev. 

A  society  in  London,  deeply  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  has  recently  petitioned  Parliament  to  have  the  naval  force  withdrawn 
from  the  African  coast,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  its  presence  in- 
creases the  dexterity  and  vigilance  of  the  slaver,  and  adds  more  power 
and  success  to  the  piracy. 
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Within  a  very  few  years  ihe  Medical  Society  of  this  State  sunendei\id 
the  law  which  in  intended  kindness  to  the  profess-on  gave  to  its  niembors 
exclusive  power  to  collect  its  debts  for  professio.nal  services.  In  lh;*se 
and  similar  facts  which  distiniruish  the  a<,^e,  I  look  for  some  of  the 
causes  which,  as  has  been  alleii;ed.  may  [rave  diminislsed  the  public  ar,- 
ihoritv  of  medicine.  But  others  have  acted  more  directlv.  The  eff)it 
has  of  late  been  to  make  medicine  jiopular,  to  untold  its  nivsteries,  and 
unconsciously  to  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  too,  his,  her,  or  its 
own  doctor.  In  this  work,  medical  men,  educated  physicians,  have  en- 
tered as  freely  almost  as  has  the  more  interested  quack.  And  how  ? 
Ijook  at  the  popular  education.  The  schools  are  filled  with  books  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  physical  education,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  what  not,  prepared  with  great  care  to  teach  these  several  branches 
of  medicine.  VVe  have  popular  lecturers,  men  and  women,  who  give 
regular  courses  on  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  means  of  preserving 
health.     Yes,  we  have  it  advertised  in   large  letters,  on   large  bills,  that 

Dr. will  lecture  on  such  evenings  to  men  olone  on  matters  which  it 

behoves  them  to  be  anatomically,  phvsiologically,  and  pathologically  in- 
formed about — and  on  such  eveniuLTS  to  women  alone  on  kindred  matters 
of  interest  to  them.  The  female  lecturers  judiciously  confine  themselves 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  sex. 

rVow  look  about  fifty  years  back.  See  how  these  matters  then  stood. 
We  had  indeed  Willich  and  Buchan,  but  they  were  not  then  parlor 
books.  We  had  anatomical  lectures  in  the  medical  collejies,  but  we  did 
not  make  anatomy  a  tea-table  topic.  To  wear  a  false  tooth  was  made  a 
question  of  morality,  since  it  was  considered  a  mode  of  obtaining  goods 
under  Ailse  pretences.  And  dyspepsia  was  eschewed  from  the  common 
talk,  as  it  involved  particulars  which  might  not  be  discussed  to  ears  polite. 
iVow  teeth  are  talked  about,  as  is  the  weather.  Dentists  have  tlier  friends, 
almost  their  parties.  Men  have  bowels,  loose,  or  costive,  and  women  have 
spines  of  the  bade.  Is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  medicine,  whose 
mysteries  were  once  so  sacred  as  to  dwell  in  temples,  wliose  woids  were 
oracles,  and  whose  deeds  were  of  the  gods,  and  which  at  a  later  date  was 
so  far  removed  from  the  public  stare — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  medicine 
should  have  lost  something  of  its  earlier  veneration,  now  that  it  is  taught  in 
the  nursery,  and  lies  so  naked  upon  the  very  surface  of  society  ?  If  there 
be  truth  in  all  this,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  student  in  regard  to  it?  His 
duty  here,  as  in  regard  to  the  whole  profession,  is  to  make  perfect  pre- 
])aration  for  what  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  public, 
always  to  labor  for  its  highest  present  good,  and  to  secure  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  what  good  he  may  now  do,  to  both  his  profession,  and  to 
the  public,  for  all  succeeding  tifnes.  iXever  let  him  condescend  to  min- 
ister to  a  depraved  public  taste  ;  but  ever  seek  the  true  dignity  of  his 
calling  by  contributing  to  its  certain  advancement. 

Other  causes  have  wrought  to  a  like  end  witli  those  named,  and  they 
deserve  more  special  notice. 

First,  the  popular  literature  of  the  profession.  What  is  this?-  It  con- 
sists  in  works  on   the  diseases  of  children,   of  females,  of  mothers,  on 
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tin;  minnt^PiTitnit  of  consumption,  sypliilis,  Sec.  They  are  written  by 
p!iysician>,  have  j^Hossaries  lor  I'xplaiiiinii:  medical  terms,  desci'iptions 
or  (lex'i  lilions  ol"  diseases,  with  ivcipes  in  En,';lish  to  suit.  These 
works  profess  to  be-  adrh't'ssed  to  tiie  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
To  the  former  they  are  utterly  useless  if  the;  profession  be  duly  edu- 
c  itecl.  To  tile  latter  they  must  be  worse  than  useless,  seeing  that  the 
public  in  this  regard,  and  for  such  purpose,  is  not  educated  at  all. 
These  works  are  designed  to  show  what  should  be  done  in  slight  diseases, 
or  in  the  beginnings  of  the  graver,  and  which  beginnings  are  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  physician  knows,  but  the  incipient  movements  of  the  gravest. 
And  to  whom  are  they  to  show  this?  To  mothers,  and  nursery  maids, 
since  the  man  of  the  house  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  domestic  literature, 
unless  to  take  a  prescription  now  and  then  from  the  jjowers  above  stairs. 
In  other  wt)rds.  these  popular  work=!  suppose  that  the  persons  referred  to 
understand  the  distinction  between  diseases,  the  diagnosis  ;  and  the  dis- 
ease given,  they  have  only  to  turn  to  the  treatment.  Nothing  to  my  mind 
i>  more  absurd  and  injurious  than  all  this.  Tlie  physician  is  to  be  sent  for 
if  things  grow  worse.  The  parties  do  not  commonlv  know  if  this  be  the 
case  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  will  not  probably  send  for  the  physician  till 
his  office  is  useless,  or  if  not,  not  until  the  case  has  become  so  compli- 
cated by  what  has  been  done,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  what 
may  be  safely  done  next. 

f  would  not  exaggerate  the  trouble  or  the  harm  produced  by  the  books 
in  question.  I  think  it  unworthy  the  profession,  and  unjust  to  the  public, 
to  scatter  in  its  [)aths  books  which  cannot  be  understood  by  it,  and  which 
in  place  of  producing  knowledge,  is  only  giving  injurious  activity  to  igno- 
rance. There  is  less  to  my  mind  to  complain  of  in  the  veriest  works  of 
the  most  unprincipled  quackery,  than  in  these  which  come  from  the 
regular  faculty.  They  often  place  it  below  the  most  unqualified  empiri- 
cism. What  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  be  met  at  the  chamber  door 
of  a  patient  by  a  friend,  a  female  friend,  with  book  in  hand,  welcoming 
us  by  reading  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  then  telling  us  of  remedies 
and  results,  adding  that  calomel  and  bleeding  were  now  necessary,  but 
she  really  was  unwilling  to  meddle  with  mineral  poisons,  or  with  edged 
tools.  He  who  may  consult  with  such  a  practitioner  violates  a  law  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  this  State,  and  exposes  himself  to  its  severest  penalties. 
Turn  now  from  these  popular  lights,  and  very  popular  medical  guides, 
to  another  portion  of  popular  medical  history,  that  we  may  know  more  of 
the  causes  which  may  have  affected  the  good  name  of  medicine,  or  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  under  consideration.  1  refer  to  the  daily  forthcoming 
new  doctrines  of  disease,  and  the  no  less  new  methods  for  their  treat- 
ment. VVHiy  do  men,  and  women,  and  children,  die  now-a-days  ?  The 
hydropathist  tells  you  the  physician  kills  them.  The  homoeopathist,  that 
it  is  allopathy  which  daily  slays  its  thousands.  The  mesmeric  seer 
ascribes  the  bill  of  mortality  to  neirlect  of  mesmeric  medicines — and  the 
An^lo-Saxon  medicine-man,  with  his  white  skin,  says  faith  only  is  wanted 
ill  the  Great  Spirit.  The  world  is  full  of  sure  means  of  an  earthly  im- 
mortality, and  still   men   die.     I   refer  here  to  a  portion  of  the   n)edical 
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bistoiy  of  the  day,  and  if  measured  by  numbers,  an  important  one. 
These  are  among  the  modern  contrivances  by  whicli  men  seek  to  live 
themselves,  and  to  make  live  others.  And  who  sustain  them  in  their 
Legion  numbers?  T  answer,  men  for  whose  judgment,  in  other  matters, 
we  have  respect.  They  have  advocates,  women  as  well  as  men,  of  rank, 
of  wealtii,  and  of  talent.  I  remember  when  there  was  a  little  secresy  in 
this  matter.  But  none  exists  now  ;  ami  men  and  their  large  connections, 
give  in  their  allegiance  to  some  new  system.  They  have  for  it  the  strong 
attachments  which  deserters  from  the  old,  and  advocates  for  the  new, 
generally  have.  They  are  jealous  for  their  system,  and  the  regular 
should  be  cautious  lest  in  questioning  their  faith,  he  spring  a  mine  which 
may  bury  himself.  Elliotson,  so  widely  known  for  his  writings,  a  professor 
in  the  London  University,  and  a  hospital  physician  of  established  cha- 
racter— Elliotson  sacrificed  both,  and  more,  to  his  conversion  to  mes- 
merism. It  was  nothing  to  prove  to  him  that  his  mesn)eric  subjects  had 
wholly  cheated  him,  that  they  were  utterly  abandoned  in  character,  and 
so  wholly  unworthy  his  confidence.  He  kept  the  faith.  How  easy  were  it 
to  furnish  here  illustrations  of  the  power  of  hydropathy  and  of  homoeo- 
pathy over  minds  which  in  regard  to  other  subjects  claim  our  respect,  and 
from  whom  we  cannot  withhold  it. 

How  have  these  things  diminished  public  confidence  in  the  profession  ? 

First,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  active  patronage  of  men  whose  tavor 
was  to  be  desired.  This,  however,  1  regard  as  the  least  of  the  agencies 
which  have  injuriously  reached  otn-  profession.  I  think  indirect  influences 
have  done  much  more.  Amont^  these  !  rank  the  manner  in  which  new  doc- 
trines have  been  met  by  medical  men,  and  especially  that  in  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  treat  their  professional  advocates.  1  have  already 
referred  to  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  in  England  by  the  Medical 
Bill  before  Parliament.  It  is  proposed  in  that  Bill  to  prevent  irregular 
practice  by  law.  The  same  has  been  recently  done  in  some  States  at 
home.  And  what  I  think  still  more  injudicious,  physicians  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  medical  societies  because  they  have  ado|)ted  some  of  the 
new  methods  of  practice.  The  followers  of  Hahnemann  have  in  some 
cases  been  so  treated.  1  have  no  sympathy  with  this  doctrine  ;  and  still 
I  would  not  deny  professional  fellowship  to  those  who  have  such  sym- 
pathy, who  for  years  have  stood  with  respect  in  the  medical  ranks,  and 
who  have  left  them  for  what  they  believe  either  better  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  public,  or  for  both.  I  am  (a^e  to  say,  however,  that  I  think  that 
he  who  has  made  a  copartnershi])  of  the  old  system  with  the  new,  and 
who  leaves  it  with  sick  men,  women  or  children,  to  determine  b}^  which 
mode  to  be  treated,  has  done  that  which  demands  the  utter  neglecr, 
if  not  the  contempt,  of  the  profession. 

And  bow  have  these  new  doctrines  affected  the  profession  through 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  it  ?  The  opposition  which  they  en- 
counter increases  the  interest  of  their  friends  in  their  defence.  They 
consider  it  an  interference  with  their  right  of  judgment  in  matters  which 
most  n(^arly  concern  themselves.  The  early  |)rofessional  teaching  ol  the 
public  above  referred    to,  the  professional  class,  and  other  popular  books, 
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have  made  them  judges,  and  they  will  use  their  knowledge.  The  new 
niethod  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  understand  it.  And  the  medicines 
in  some  cases  are  so  minute  in  dose  that  they  can  do  no  harm.  Their  virtue 
consists  in  the  character  of  their  agency,  this  heing  as  little  felt  by  the 
sick,  as  by  the  drugs  themselves.  The  domain  of  the  transcendental  be- 
longs to  the  new  doctrine,  and  he  who  has  adopted  it,  has  been,  by  that 
act,  made  free  of  that  limitless  republic.  What  now  can  professional 
opposition  to  all  this  do  but  strengthen  its  power?  It  brings  itself  into 
comparison  with  it,  and  w  here  the  public  interest  enters  into  the  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  dillicult  to  see  to  which  side  it  will  turn. 

A  question  arises,  should  not  the  profession  examine  pretensions  which 
are  at  all  sanctioned  by  the  time  through  which  they  have  lived,  or  by 
the  numbers  and  characters  of  those  who  have  supported  or  do  support 
them  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  the  public,  that  those  who  Ivave  long  had  its  en- 
tire confidence  should  so  far  guard  its  most  important  interests  as  to  give 
time  and  thought,  deep  thought,  to  that  which  threatens  to  disturb  it  ? 
May  there  not  be  some  truth  in  the  new  ?  Is  it  wise  to  believe,  and  prac- 
tically to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn  concerning  medicine  r 
Has  any  one  of  the  new  methods  been  examined  on  its  merits  ?  Has  it 
not  been  treated  on  its  earliest  promulgation,  with  contempt,  as  having 
no  merits  at  all  ? 

There  is  another  fact  in  the  history  of  irregular  practice,  ((uackery  so 
called,  with  which  the  student  should  early  be  acquainted,  as  explaining 
or  accounting  for  some  of  its  power.  It  has  been  frequently  resorted  to 
when  the  regular  practice  has  withdrawn  itself,  or  declared  that  it  could 
do  no  more.  And  what  is  true  in  some  such  cases  of  irregular  practice,  the 
so  judged  incurable  have  sometimes  recovered.  The  expediency  of  an 
unqualified  prognosis  has  been  questioned.  Said  a  distinguished  medical 
lecturer  once,  "  When  I  am  asked,  in  seemingly  desperate  cases,  what  my 
opinion  concerning  results  is,  I  answer  that  V  have  seen  people  apparently 
worse,  recover ;  and  those  who  seemed  less  ill,  die."  He  never  forsook 
the  sick  nor  dying.  Laennec  and  others  had  not  given  then  their  cases  of 
recovery  from  consumption,  but  he  sought  even  to  cure  consumption. 
This  medical  faith  in  that  professor  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  the 
sick,  and  so  all  that  the  mind  can  do  towards  cure  was  on  his  side. 

I  have  met  with  a  passage  in  a  work,  out  of  the  profession  indeed,  but 
which  bears  so  directly  on  our  subject,  that  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  it 
here.     It  is  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

"  We  have  no  inclination,  and  certainly  we  have  no  inducement,  to 
under-estimate  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  j)roiession. 
We  know  that  through  its  agency  life  is  prolonged,  bodily  sutteriniis  are 
mitigated,  mental  anxieties  are  removed,  and  thai  the  benefits  which  it 
confers  are  not  confined  to  the  individuals  principally  concerned,  but  that 
ihey  often  extend  to  whole  families  who  are  dependent  on  then)  for  their 
wordily  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  know  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
hour  in  the  day  in  which  a  judicious  and  well-informed  practitioner  may 
not  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  '  I  have  done  good  to  somebody.'  Still 
the  medical  profession  cannot  do  all  that  is  expected  or  required.     Sooner 
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or  later,  and  with  every  one  among  us,  the  time  arrives  when  the  best 
medical  aid,  as  it  regards  the  preservation  of  life,  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
is  true  that,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  may  often  diminish  pain. 
or  alleviate  such  bodily  distress  as  is  not  improbable  worse  than  pain  : 
but  not  unfrequently  even  these  objects  arc  unattainable  ;  and  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  person  standing  by  the  patient's  bedside  feels  that 
his  wand  is  broken,  and  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  offer  but  his  sympathy 
and  commiseration.  But  the  desire  of  life  is  not  necessarily  extinguished 
even  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  or  if  it  be  so  with  the  patient  himself,  it  may 
still  linger  with  his  family  and  friends.  When  the  art  of  the  regular 
practitioner  can  do  more,  are  we  to  be  surprised  that  the  promises  of 
others  should  not  be  wholly  disregarded?  and  that  even  the  miserable 
chance  afforded  by  the  impostors  of  the  day  should  be  looked  at  with  some- 
thing like  hope  when  no  other  chance  is  left?  It  may  be  said  that  to 
catch  at  such  a  straw  as  this  can  only  end  in  disappointment  ;  but  the 
reflection  that  any  plan,  however  in  itself  absurd,  has  not  been  tried,  may 
cause  disappointment  also."     London  Quart.  Review. 

[To  be  coiirlnded  next  week.] 


DR.    ELLSWORTHS    PRIZE    ESSAY   ON    SCARLET    FEVER. 

[Concliideil  from  page  322.] 

Otitis  is  an  annoying  but  frequent  occurrence  as  one  of  the  sequelae  of 
scarlatina.  I  have  treated  probably  forty  cases  of  this  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  cause  is  an  extension  of  diseased  action  along 
the  Eustachian  tube,  but  the  glandular  structure  of  the  meatus  externus 
and  canal  becomes  involved  before  perforation  of  the  membrana  tytnpani 
takes  place,  for  this  last  event  frequently  does  not  happen  for  months  and 
even  years.  The  discharge,  which  is  extremely  offensive,  is  probably 
only  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  glandular  tissue,  and  the  surface  of  the 
memb.  tympani.  The  patient  almost  always  complains  of  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  ear  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  discharge.  If  taken  at 
this  time,  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the  patient's  future  condition, 
or  perhaps  entirely  ward  off  the  impending  evil.  When  the  system  will 
permit,  a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  mastoid  process.  It  is 
true,  most  of  these  cases  are  very  sick  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  these  symptoms,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  passed  over  as  of  little  com- 
parative value,  yet  at  any  other  time  they  would  command  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  too  frequently  involved  in  the  question 
to  permit  a  careless  examination  or  inefficient  treatment.  Leeches,  then, 
should  be  first  applied,  if  there  is  nothing  to  contra-indicate  :  then  warm 
oil  should  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  a  little  cotton  placed  on  this,  and  over 
all  a  poultice  enclosed  in  muslin.  This  will  not  unfrequently  put  a  stop 
to  the  difficulty  at  once,  or  so  modify  it,  that  the  after  treatment  is  much 
more  successful.  Blisters  I  do  not  recommend,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
having  seen  very  unpleasant  results  follow  their  use.  Most  of  the  cases 
treated  by  me   have  been   chronic,  and   the   patients   of  others,  and  the 
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treatment  has  been  to  syringe  out  the  ear  with  warm  soft  water  every 
morning,  ilien  to  drop  in  a  little  of  the  solution  of  su^ar  of  lead,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  or  three  t^rains  to  |  j.  aq.  disl.  This  must  be  accom- 
panied with  pustiilation  behind  the  ears  with  ung.  tart.  ant.  or  ol.  crot# 
''©•5  3.1-5  tf^  ol-  cajeput,  3  j^s.  More  rebellious  cases  may  be  touched 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  argent,  nit.,  gr.  x.  to  §  j.  aq.  This 
is  the  treatment  advised  by  Kramer,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  and  has 
been  found  extremely  successful  by  myself  when  it  has  been  faitlifully 
pei"severed  in  ;  as  it  sometimes  requires  several  months. 

Dropsy  is  another  interesting  sequel  of  scarlatina.  Elliolson  thinks  it 
is  always  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  while  the  skin  is  in  a  state  to 
be  easily  acted  upon  by  change  of  tenqierature.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, thinks  that  tliere  is  an  increased  vascular  action  in  the  cutaneous 
system,  to  su|)plv  the  loss  of  cuticle,  but  from  want  of  tone  in  the  larger 
vessels,  the  suiiace  of  the  body  is  easily  cliilled,  congestions  take  place,, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  dropsy  results.  Dissections  oc- 
casionally seem  to  favor  this  interpretation,  but  Graves  found  the  kidneys 
once  perfecllv  Hve  from  disease,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  dropsy 
occurs  generally  in  cases  where  the  attack  has  been  slight,  not  in  those 
where  it  has  been  mo=;t  severe.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  effusion  results 
fiom  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produces  it  aftei'  exposure,  a  form 
called  inflainuiatory  or  rheumatic  dropsy  ;  particularly  as  rheumatism  is  a 
frequent  result  of  scarlet  fever.  Some  of  the  viscera  are  almost  always 
involved,  more  particularly  the  liver  and  kings  and  their  investing  mem- 
branes ;  sometimes  the  brain  is  attacked.  However,  in  these  essential 
fevers  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  post-mortem  appearances,  which 
are  not  always  conclusive  as  to  the  previous  state  of  the  organs,  and 
nuich  lesN  of  the  constitution.  The  urine  always  contains  a  large  amount 
of  albumen,  and  not  unfrequently  blood  ;  dropsies  of  this  character  have 
by  some  writers  been  allied  to  hsemorrhages,  more  particularly  by  Chap- 
man and  Graves.  The  congested  and  inHamed  kidney  is  sitpposed  to 
relieve  itself  by  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  highly  imj^regnaied  with 
serum  and  even  globules  of  blood.  This  is  a  state  we  every  day  se© 
in  wounds  and  inflamed  glands,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels 
effusing,  instead  of  simple  mucus,  in  dysentery,  a  serous  fluid  mixed 
with  blood  ;  so  also  in  salivation  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  ;  often 
we  have  seen  a  wound  one  day  progressing  finely,  but  the  next  day  pour- 
ing out  a  saninu*  pus  or  bloodv  serum. 

That  xW\<  dispase  is,  however,  unlike  ischuria  renalis.  is  quite  evident 
from  the  tact,  that  those  suffering  true  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  die 
from  comi.  or  if  the  urine  is  suppressed  frotn  any  other  cause,  the  brain 
being  poi>oned  by  urea  ;  but  coina  does  not  here  result,  except  from  effu^ 
sion  into  the  brain.  We  know  that  serum  is  poured  out  into  the  cavities 
at  an  extremely  early  stage,  before  that  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
pu«  ;  now  why  may  not  the  cellular  nien)brane  be  thus  affected  with  low 
inflammation,  especially  as  it  possesses  little  sensibility,  and  this,  still  less, 
from  its  di-^teii^iliilitv  ?  The  coai^ulable  quality  of  this  urine  is  also  present 
jn  that  of  all   inflaimnaiory    dropsies.      The  cases  requiring    tonics    are 
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Irue  cases  of  debility,  and  arise  from  tlie  lieart  being  unable  to  perform 
vigorously  its  pro|)er  function.  In  such  there  is  little  effusion  of  albumen, 
or  blood  into  the  urine. 

Inflammatory  action  of  the  serous  membranes  is  very  frequently  pre- 
sent, known  by  its  usual  signs  ;  this  condition  illustrates  very  forcibly 
what  has  been  before  stated  respecting  the  tendency  there  is,  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  disease,  to  put  on  a  more  active  character,  and  one  wbere 
copious  bleeding  is  not  unfrequently  well  borne.  I  will  state  here,  that 
bleeding  is  of  great  value  in  tlie  treatment  of  dropsy,  even  in  cases  not 
apparently  standing  in  need  of  it,  for  by  unloading  tlie  vessels  in  debilitat- 
ed subjects,  giving  at  the  same  time  iron  or  quinine,  we  shall  often  find 
the  v'eins  rapidly  fill,  by  absorption  of  the  effusion.  It  will  be  found 
extremely  valuable  where  the  pleura  is  full,  with  great  oppression  of  the 
chest,  small  and  rapid  pulse,  as  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  circulating 
in  the  lungs,  and  quickly  removes  the  load  pressing  them  down  towards  the 
spine.  Leeches  liave  been  advised  to  be  placed  over  the  kidneys  ;  I 
have  not  used  them,  but  think  they  would  be  just  as  efficient  if  placed 
over  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  if  there  was  pain  in  it.  Purging  by 
jalap  and  crem.  tart,  is  perhaps  the  next  most  valuable  agent,  and  may 
often  supersede  the  necessity  of  venesection  ;  Elliotson  thinks  it,  as  a 
general  thing,  better.  Diuretics,  after  the  preliminary  steps,  will  be  found 
highly  useful,  particularly  the  following  mixture,  which  in  any  case  that  a 
diuretic  action  simply  is  «  anted,  will  be  found  superior  to  any  other.  R. 
Infus.  digit.,  I  viij.  ;  tart,  acid.,  3  iij.  ;  carb.  sodae,  5  ij.  ;  tinct.  scill.,  3  j. ; 
d.  sp.  nit.,  I  j.  ;  ol.  nienth.,  gtt.  v.  Dose,  a  table-spoonful  three  times 
a-day.  These  means,  judiciously  applied,  will  be  found  successful  almost 
always.  Underwood  speaks  of  cases  cured  by  tonics,  but  such  must  be  few 
in  number  and  laboring  under  some  peculiar  state  of  system  or  epidemic 
influence.  Burserius  says  that  most  of  the  cases  treated  in  1717  by  diu- 
retics died,  and  that  post-mortem  examinations  showed  intense  visceral 
inflammations,  particularly  of  the  kidneys.  Diuretics  would  have  an- 
swered perfectly  had  they  been  preceded  by  a  proper  depleting  treatment. 

Warm  bathing  is  too  much  neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
to  piT>mote  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin  and  facilitate  desquamation. 

In  seasons  of  the  vear  when  rheumatism  is  prevailing,  scarlatina  is  a 
little  more  apt  to  be  ioliowed  by  it.  Colchicum  here  will  be  found  one 
of  our  most  valuable  medicines  ;  the  warm  bath  also  deserves  praise.  It 
appears  that  colchicum  might  even  be  found  serviceable  in  the  dropsy  of 
scarlatina,  at  least  judging  from  its  effects  on  a  poor  Irish  woman  who 
had  the  most  extensive  anasarca,  following  exposure,  which  ever  came 
under  my  observation.  She  took  the  wine  of  colchicum  in  her  own 
doses,  not  mine,  and  came  near  killing  herself  by  puking  and  purging, 
but  was  rapidly  and  completely  cured  of  her  dropsy. 

The  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  is  frequently  slow,  the  pulse  for 
a  long  time  maintaining  a  state  of  great  frequency  and  irritability,  the 
urine  remaining  scanty  and  high  colored.  Such  are  sometimes  followed 
by  a  re'-apj)ea ranee  of  the  totisillar  swellinir,  and  that  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck)  and  a  stmng  tendency  to  suppiwation  shows  itself.     One  phy- 
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sician  told  me  that  at  this  period  the  eruption  attain  made  its  appearance 
and  ran  a  remilar  course,  and  that  the  case  was  seen  by  other  practi- 
tioners. 1  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  respecting  the  matter,  from  the 
character  of  the  person  who  gave  me  the  information.  Cases  of  secondary 
fever  will  not  generally  be  benefited  by  wine,  bark  or  rich  food,  but  do 
better  from  purging  with  calomel  and  colchicum,  and  the  use  of  the 
warm  or  tepid  bath.  Chapman  considers  tepid  bathing  and  sponging  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  relieving  the  dry,  husky  state  of  the  skin 
following  scarlet  fever,  and  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  agents  in  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  joints,  hydrops,  rheumatism, 
enlargement  of  the  parotids,  the  various  enteric  and  pulmonary  difficulties 
which  follow  this  disease,  and  which  are  in  themselves  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  fever  itself.  The  iod.  potass,  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
some  of  these  secondary  difficulties,  particularly  when  rheumatism  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands  remain  permanent. 

Laryns^ids  sometimes  comes  on  early,  but  at  other  times  not  until  after 
desquamation.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  possible,  is  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  slowness  with  which  it  develops  itself  after  irritation  of 
the  larynx  has  been  perceived,  and  is  generally  fatal.  The  French  pa- 
thologists suppose  it  to  be  a  diphtheritic  inflammation,  extending  from 
above  downwards.  1  do  not  understand  this  as  indicating  anything  more 
than  a  descent  of  the  disease  of  the  fauces  into  the  larynx,  accompanied 
by  effiision  of  lymph,  which  usually  attends  all  inflammations  of  this  part 
in  children.  It  is  truly  wonderful  this  does  not  occur  more  frequently. 
Mr.  Ferrall,  of  Dublin,  gives  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  a  child, 
where  a  true  croupy  membrane  extended  far  into  the  lungs,  effectually 
preventing  all  hope  of  success  from  an  operation  ;  this,  however,  is  not 
probably  the  general  appearance,  for  Chapman  says  he  has  often  seen  it, 
and  uniformly  found  the  lymph  restricted  to  the  larynx  and  sometimes 
here  in  patches.  A  patient  of  mine  died,  as  stated  above,  notwith- 
standing the  best  advice  of  our  city  associated  w'ith  me.  The  treatment 
mostly  relied  upon  was,  calomel  in  sn)all  and  frequent  doses,  emetics  and 
the  application  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic.  There  was 
in  this  case  the  same  difficulty  of  producing  emesis  which  attends  ordinary 
croup.  If  a  similar  case  should  again  present  itself,  I  should  endeavor 
to  meet  its  earliest  appearance  with  plenty  of  leeches  to  the  throat,  and 
by  the  insufflation  of  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  or  burnt  alum.  The 
brush  or  gargle  are  entirely  insulKcient.  Early  tracheotomy  would 
allow  a  better  application  of  remedies  locally.  This  I  verily  believe 
justifiable,  as  recovery  from  this  disease,  under  these  circumstances,  must 
be  extremely  rare  under  the  ordinary  treatment.  One  case  was  operated 
on  in  the  State  of  New  York  (by  Delamater,  I  believe)  with  success. 
1  should  advise  it  here  earlier  than  in  common  croup,  indeed  as  soon  as 
it  was  found  that  the  first  treatment  was  useless,  for  so  deadly  a  compli- 
cation demands  energetic  and  sometimes  the  boldest  practice. 

Mr.  Ferrall,  of  Dublin,  has  mentioned  several  cases  where  there  was 
some  injury  inflicted  about  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  causing  for  a 
lime  obliquity  of  the  head,  or  inability   of  rotating  or   raising  it  up.     It 
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was  caused  probably  by  the  disease  of  ihe  tbroat  extending  to  the  muscles 
seated  beliind,  and  in  contact  with  it,  pacliculaily  as  the  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  fiiuces  was  involved,  producing;  great  difficuhy  of  degluti- 
tion.. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  joints  of  the  upper  vertebraj  of  the 
neck  were  also  diseased,  as  are  sometiuies  joints  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  Difficulty  of  swallowing,  not  proportioned  to  the  pain,  is  the  prin- 
cipal diatjnostic  of  its  approach.  Calomel  and  opium,  given  constitu- 
tionally, cured  Mr.  F.'s  cases  speedily,  after  the  free  application  of  leeches. 
Contraction  of  the  tendons  I  have  never  seen,  but  should  consider  it  allied 
to  the  rheumatic  form,  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

As  to  the  property  said  to  be  possessed  by  belladonna  of  preventing 
the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  it  ;  for,  as  a 
general  thing,  according  to  my  observation,  the  disease  does  not  show  a 
tendency  to  spread  in  families,  while  in  some  epidemics,  where  freely 
used,  it  has  proved  utterly  worthless.  It  was  tried  in  Springfield,  by 
Dr.  Frost  and  others  ;  and  their  opinion  was  that  it  had  no  preserva- 
tive influence,  as  the  disease  attacked  those  taking  it  as  well  as  others. 
Similar  instances  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  As  Hahnemann 
thinks  one  of  his  globules  is  capable  of  preventing  it  equally  with  a 
])roper  dose,  we  need  not  stop  long  to  experiment  upon  it.  He  con- 
demns it  by  his  praises.  P.  W.  Ellsworth. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  PUERPERAL  TEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  remarks  of  Dr.  Harris  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
contagion  in  puerperal  fever,  contained  in  your  Journal  of  the  22d  of 
October,  remind  me  of  an  endemic  puerperal  fever  that  prevailed  in  the 
south-west  part  of  this  State  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  cha- 
racterized by  one  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  subjects  of  its 
attack  were  exclusively  those  who  were  confined  with  their  first  children 
— while  not  a  single  authenticated  instance  came  to  my  knowledge  of  an 
attack  of  any  woman  who  had  borne  children  before.  Pawlet,  the 
south-west  town  of  Rutland  County,  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  endemic  district,  which  might  have  been  forty  miles  in  diameter.  1 
resided  there  at  the  time,  and  think  I  learnt  that  cases  occurred  in  every 
direction  from  that  point,  at  distances  varying  from  10  to  "20  miles.  A 
senior  partner  and  myself  had  seven  cases,  occurring  within  nine  weeks, 
comprising  all  the  cases  of  first  labors  we  had  in  the  time  ;  while  within 
the  same  time  we  attended  from  10  to  20  labors,  where  the  women  had 
borne  children  before,  none  of  which  had  puerperal  or  any  other  form  of 
fever.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  among  others,  by  the  late  Professor 
Woodward,  of  Caslleton.  that  no  instance  o(  n  first  labor  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  the  so-called  endemic,  and  which  lasted  from  10  to  12 
weeks,  in  which  the  mother  escaped  the  fever.  They  all  died  but  tivo 
— one  of  whom  was  Dr.  VVoodw  ard's  patient,  and  the  other  was  mine. 
1  am  sorry  to  confess  that  1  made  no  record  at  the  time,  nor  since,  by 
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which  I  can  assure  myself,  or  othei-s,  of  many  things  that  might  be  deemed 
im()Oitant,  on  a  subject  so  interesting.  I  am  not  positive,  even,  in  regard 
to  the  years,  as  I  left  my  acconnt  books  in  Pawlet  in  1823,  and  have 
not  seen  them  since.  Jt  was  probably  about  the  first  of  Nov.,  1820  or 
21,  tliat  it  commenced,  and  lasted  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  1  looked  in 
vain,  for  a  few  subsequent  years,  in  the  medical  jonrnals,  from  time  to 
time,  thinking  I  should  see  a  notice  of  it  from  Prof.  Woodward  or  some- 
body else,  excusing  myself  from  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  others,  who 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts,  were  better  qualified  to  communicate 
them.  That  it  ivas  puerperal  fever,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  1  am 
unable,  at  this  late  hour,  to  say  more  of  it,  than  that  it  was  "  sthenic  " 
in  its  character.  It  made  its  onset  from  the  second  to  the  third  day  from 
the  confinement,  and  terminated,  generally,  on  the  sixth.  Bloodletting 
was  unpopular — and,  indeed,  the  physicians  were  generally  opposed  to 
it — as  1  think,  very  unreasonably.  I  had  one  recovery,  and  in  that  case 
1  let  ninety-six  ounces  of  blood  within  the  first /owr  days  from  the  attack, 
at  sei'en  bleedings.  Of  this  item  I  accidentally  found  a  record.  I  recol- 
lect that  cathartics  of  calomel,  sulph.  mag.,  &cc.,  and  blisters  over  the 
entire  abdominal  surQice,  were  resorted  to  in  that  case.  Prof.  Woodward 
told  me,  I  think,  that  in  his  single  case  of  recovery,  he  also  bled,  purged 
and  blistered  freely.  You  will  notice  that  these  tivo  cases  were  the  only 
recoveries  known  or  heard  of  by  Dr.  W.  or  myself.  It  was  said,  at  the 
time,  that  about  forty  cases  had  occurred.  There  might  have  been  more, 
or  less.  I  recollect  well  the  sharp  and  anxious  expression  of  countenance  ; 
the  small,  harfl,  and  very  frequent  (130  to  150)  pulse  ;  the  tinnid  and  tender 
abdomen  ;  and  that  the  lochial  discharges  were  generally,  perhaps  entirely, 
deficient.  But  no  post-mortem  examinations  w eve  suffered,  among  my  pa- 
tients, and  I  heard  of  none  among  others.  The  excessive  distention  (or 
enlargement  ?)  of  the  abdomen  may  be  illustrated  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
on  entering  the  chamber  of  one  of  my  patients  (the  one  that  ultimately 
recovered)  I  was  so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  bed,  that  I  at  first 
supposed  my  patient,  for  some  strange  purpose  or  other,  had  interposed, 
between  her  abdomen  and  the  counterpane,  an  enormous  roll  of  wadding. 
But  to  the  question  of  contagion.  There  was,  as  probably  there 
always  will  be,  in  like  circumstances,  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple, first,  that  the  deaths  occurred  from  want  of  skill  in  the  accouch- 
ment ;  and  next,  that  contagion  was  conveyed,  in  the  clothes  or  on  the 
hands  of  the  accoucheur.  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  erysipelas, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  existed  at  the  time,  and  believe  the  fact  that  so 
many  cases  occurring  in  so  many  different  hands,  about  the  same  time, 
proves  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  contagion  out  of  the  question 
in  those  cases.  One  circumstance  is  worth  remembering.  A  young  gen- 
tleman (now  Prof.  Perkins,  of  Castleton)  an  advanced  medical  student, 
accoinpanied  his  preceptor,  who  was  visiting  one  of  my  patients  in  con- 
sultation. While  they  were  there,  I  was  requested  to  visit  an  unfortu- 
nate pauper  girl  in  a  first  labor.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  I  might 
test  a  principle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  young  gentleman  a  kind- 
ness by  giving  him   the  case — for  he   had  never  attended  any  woman  in 
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labor.  He  went  accord  in  1,^1}'  ;  and  T  well  remember  tbe  prediction  of  a 
''■  Wiseacre  "  at  the  time — "  you  will  see,  that  case  will  do  well  enoucrh." 
Her  labor  was  natural  and  easy,  and  terminated,  in  the  judi,qnent  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  favorably.  She  went,  however,  the  way  of  all  the  rest,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  1  should  say  of  this  case,  that  in  obedience  to 
public  opinion,  w  hicli,  in  regard  to  this  pauper,  claimed  to  be  authorita- 
tive, she  was  suffered  to  die — if  without  tlie  6e»<;^^<,  certainly,  also,  without 
the  risks  of  medication — and  that  soulless  embodiment  of  wisdom,  public 
sentiment,  "  took  the  responsibility."  Whether  it  be  important,  1  don't 
know — but  I  think  the  children,  in  these  cases,  all  survived.  Professor 
Perkins  ))robably  resided  in  Castleton  at  the  time,  and  very  likely  has 
resided  there  ever  since.  He  moj/,  and  probal)ly  does  know  more  of  that 
affair  than  I  do.  I  think,  however,  nothing  has  ever  been  published  on 
the  sidjject.  If  so,  it  should  now  be  done,  w  bile  the  matter  may  be  en- 
lightened by  living  witnesses  ;  or — I  should  be  arraigned  at  once  (for 
perpetrating  a  paroxysm  of  preposterous  poetry.) 

iVow — I  take  it  for  granted,  after  the  little  snug  showing  up  vou  gave 
me  in  the  Journal,  about  that  '•  fracture  bed  "  (how  dare  you  violate  the 
privacy  of  a  confidential  correspondence?)  you  will  wonder  at  my  te- 
merity in  so  soon  exposing  myself  again    to  your scissors!      Very 

well.  Make  some  inquiries,  if  you  please,  of  whom,  and  in  such  fashion 
as  you  deem  appropriati?.  Ycurs  respectfully, 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  27,  1845.  J.  L.  Chandler. 


FOREIGN    HODY   IN   THR   CAVI'IY   OF   THE   OS   MAL.E. 

By  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  Fhoenix,  N.  Y. 
[Commiinicateil  for  tlif  n<i>t(/n  .^!«■(1ir:ll  niid  Sure  cal  .loiiriial.] 

In  Nov.  1833,  Mr.  L.  Gilson,  of  Hastings,  while  engaged  with  a  buzz 
saw  in  manufacturing  barrel  staves,  was  accidentally  and  somewhat  se- 
riously injured,  in  the  following  manner.  His  little  son,  who  was  in  the 
mill  with  his  father,  while  at  play,  happened  to  thrust  a  stave  against  the 
saw,  which  was  moving  with  such  force  as  to  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  boy,  and  precipitate  it  with  much  violence  directly  into  the  lace  of  the 
father  who  stood  upon  the  op|)Osite  side  of  the  machine.  The  attend- 
ance of  a  surgeon  being  considered  necessary,  and  as  I  was  myself  absent 
from  home  at  the  time,  a  neighboring  physician  was  employed.  The 
inteuuments  of  the  cheek  were  considerably  lacerated,  although  no  serious 
injury  to  any  of  the  bones  of  the  face  was  discovered,  at  the  time,  by 
the  attending  physician.  The  consequence  was,  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
integuments  were  adjusted  as  well  as  they  conveniently  could  be,  and  su- 
tures, together  with  adhissive  straps,  employed  to  retain  them  in  their 
proper  position.  The  wiound,  I  believe,  healed  kindly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  centre  of  it,  which  instead  of  healing  resolved  itself  into  a 
fistulous  opening,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  matter  con- 
tinued to  ecsape.     In    tliis  condition   of  the  case,  I  was  consulted  in  the 
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month  of  January,  it  beini^  about  two  months  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  aceidtMit.  But  not  liaving  the  necessary  instruments  with  me  at  the 
time,  I  could  not  make  a  very  critical  examination  of  the  case,  but  sug- 
gested, that  there  might  be  a  fragment  of  bone  in  the  cavity  of  the  os 
malK,  which  gave  rise  to  the  discharge,  and  which  the  efforts  of  nature 
would  be  sufficient  in  a  short  time  to  remove.  In  the  month  of  March 
1  was  again  consulted,  and  on  introducing  a  probe,  soon  found  tiiat  what 
I  had  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  the  mahir  bone,  was  no  less  than  a  frag- 
ment of  ivood  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions.  Cutting  through  the  in- 
teguments, the  outward  extreitiity  of  the  body  was  at  once  brought  to 
view,  and  to  which  a  pair  of  forceps  were  apphed,  by  which  I  effected 
its  removal,  much  to  my  own  surprise  and  to  the  inexfiressible  joy  of  the 
subject  of  the  operation.  At  the  time  of  the  injury,  it  had  been  forced 
through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  os  malne  in  a  backward  direction  and  parallel 
with  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  leaving  the  outward  extremity  in  pos- 
session of  the  perforation  occasioned  by  its  entrance  into  the  above-men- 
tioned bone,  its  measurement  was  two  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  injury  subsequently 
healed  rapidly,  and  soon  became  wholly  resloied.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  instrument  by  which  the  injury  in  this  case  was  occasioned, 
was  a  rough  hemlock  stave,  and  that  the  fragment  imbedded  in  the  os 
malas  had  remained  there  about ^ue  months.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  this  case  seem  to  be,  that  no  particular  constitutional  or  intense 
local  excitement  was  produced,  and  that  a  physician  could  be  found  in 
the  State  of  JNew  York  so  inexcusably  ignorant  as  to  perpetrate  so  se- 
rious a  professional  mistake  upon  a  suffering  fellow  being. 
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Dr.  Chauning^s  Dlsroiirsf:. — Last  week  we  commenced  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal  of  Professor  Ciianning's  lecture  before  the  medical 
class  at  the  o[)eriiiig  of  the  present  lecture  season  in  Mason-street  College. 
Dr.  Chaiming  is  distinguished,  in  this  community,  for  active  benevolence 
in  every  work  and  cause  which  promises  to  better  the  moral  or  physical  state 
of  mankind  ;  and  those  who  know  hiin  most  intimately  in  his  professional 
character,  will  bear  testimony  to  his  enlarged  views,  kindness  to  those  who 
seek  his  advice,  and  uniform  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science 
as  well  as  medical  charity.  He  is  a  man  of  a  hnppy  disposition,  and  is 
disposed  to  have  all  the  world  in  the  same  coiufortalde  condition. 

But  our  special  object  was  to  direct  the  reader  to  Dr.  Ciianning's  pub- 
lished discourse,  since  no  comments  or  selected  portions  would  prove  so 
satisfactory  as  the  whole  address.  lie  certainly  exhibits  modern  profes- 
siorinl  life  precisely  as  it  exists,  and  which  no  common  hand  could  depict 
so  graphically.  Such  a  life  is  full  of  ups  and  downs — with  nmre  downs 
than  ups — yet  it  is  a  noble  service.     There   aic  sleepless  nights,  mirequit- 
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ed  merits,  a  starving  iiiconie,  and  eiividus  competitors  to  contend  with  ; 
but  a  man  who  honestly  and  resolutely  determines  to  rise  above  the  storms 
that  embarrass  the  commencement  of  a  physician's  voyage  of  life,  seldom 
fails  to  accomplish  so  honorable  a  purpose.  What  distinguished  indi- 
viduals there  have  been  and  still  are,  who  have  raised  themselves  from 
obscurity  to  a  deathless  fame — and  what  numbers  may  do  the  same  in  all 
coining  gener;itions — by  simply  and  fearlessly  breasting  the  tide  of  oppo- 
sition which  often  sets  strongly  against  them  in  early  life. — But  to  continue 
these  observations  would  be  encroaching  on  ground  in  the  occupancy 
of  Dr.  Channing,  and  we  therefore  urge  the  perusal  of  his  instructive  intro- 
ductory upon  all  students  and  practitioners  of  all  ages,  both  on  the  score 
of  its  pertinency  and  its  truth.  It  is  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
we  understand,  after  its  completion  in  the  Journal. 


Acton  on  the  Venereal  Disease. — Since  noticing  the  re-publication  of 
this  work,  its  pages  have  been  examined  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  paragraph 
decidedly  in  its  praise.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  disease  with  which  prac- 
titioners, in  cities,  are  more  familiar  than  with  syphilis,  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  ever  recognized  ;  and  yet  there  are  singular  discrepancies  in 
treatment.  It  is  not  presumed  that  there  can  be  any  uniformity  in  pre- 
scriptions or  specific  remedies,  where  both  symptoms  and  appearances  are 
as  various  as  possible  in  different  individuals.  One  point,  however,  all 
can  agree  in,  and  thit  is,  that  it  is  best  to  understand,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  laws  of  this  strangely  destructive  malady — the  accompaniment  of  vice, 
and  the  penalty  of  infractions  of  the  moral  code. 

The  treatise  by  Mr.  Acton  commences  with  a  history  of  the  venereal 
disease,  embracing  a  history  also  of  the  theories  entertained  of  its  nature 
and  origin.  Part  I.  takes  up  the  consideration  of  blennorrhagia — first,  in 
the  male,  with  minute  details  on  gonorrhoea,  epididymitis,  strictures,  affec- 
tions of  the  prostate  gland,  false  passages,  disease  of  Cowper's  glands, 
infiltration  of  urine  and  fistulous  openings.  Then  follows  blennorrhacria 
in  the  female,  and  the  forms  common  to  both  sexes  ;  the  blennorrluicric 
ophthalmia;  of  the  anus,  of  the  mouth,  nose  and  ears  ;  vegetations,  herjjes, 
prfcputialis  ;  eczema  and  excoriations. 

Part  II.  has  a  great  variety  of  primary  symptoms,  signs  and  characters 
of  syphilis.  Chancre  and  bubo  occupy  two  entire  sections,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  further,  by  the  reader.  Secondary  symptoms,  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  eye,  have  been  well  considered  by  the  author;  and  affections  of  the 
testicle,  tertiary  symptoms,  and  syphilis  in  children,  bring  the  volume 
to  a  close.  At  proper  intervals  the  text  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
engravings,  so  true  to  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  anything 
of  the  kind  to  supersede  them  in  graphic  correctness.  The  volume  re- 
commends itself  to  the  profession,  and  we  trust  its  real  merits  will  be 
properly  appreciated.  Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  who  has  fur- 
nished several  excellent  editions  of  star>dard  professional  authorities,  is  the 
publisher.     Copies  are  to  be  had  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s,  Washington  street. 


Improved  Dentistry. — Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  an    ingenious  dentist    in 
Tremont  Row,   in   this  city,    has   recently  executed  some   extraordinary 
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specimens  of  dental  ingenuity,  which  inr.ke  it  a  dilFicuIt  question  to  de- 
cide which  lookf  the  best — nature's  wori<  or  his  !  Within  the  year  this  same 
irentleinaii  h:is  coiistriicted  an  artiticial  palate  lor  an  mifortiinate  female, 
thit  produced  a  sensation  anionir  those  who  are  solicitous  for  tiie  progress 
of  those  arts  which  inunediately  pioinote  the  physical  comfort  of  our  race. 
It  is  because  we  are  proud  of  every  acliievemeut  in  dental  surgery,  and 
operative  dentistry,  for  vviiich  the  age  is  unquestionably  distiiiguished,  that 
a  s[)ecial  notice  is  tfiken  of  these  beautiful  specimens  of  the  handy  work 
of  Dr.  Morton. 


The  Naturalist. — .\bout  five  miles  from  Nasliville,  Tenn.,  Franklin 
Colleiie,  a  well-conducted  and  prosperous  institution,  is  located.  The 
faculty  propose  publishing  a  periodical,  to  be  called  T/ir  Natitralist,  of 
48  pageSj  monthly,  which  will  embrace  certain  distinct  departments  of 
science,  under  the  special  direction  of  a  competent  individual.  Natural 
History  is  to  be  appropriated  to  Prof  I.  N.  Loomis,  and  will  erribrace 
geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  entomoloiry^  botany  and  agricultural  che- 
mistry. Horticulture  and  agriculture  fall  to  President  Fanning.  Another 
division  embraces  education,  and  the  whole  circle  of  taman  knowledge 
may  be  embraced;  even  literature  has  its  distinct  editor. 

There  is  but  one  apparent  drawback  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a 
Journal  of  such  promising  value — which  is,  there  are  too  many  editors. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  who  have  ever  had  an  interest  in  similar 
enterprises,  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  several  editors  to  conduct  a 
periodical  as  for  several  men  to  be  in  command  of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 


Preservation  of  Health. — Within  a  short  time,  a  new  work  will  be 
published  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &.  Co.,  on  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  by  a  ])rofessional  gentleman  of  eminence,  and  of  acknowle(]ged 
qualifications  for  explaining  the  laws  of  life.  Whenever  it  is  in  readiness 
for  the  public,  an  analysis  of  its  loading  propositions  will  be  given  in  the 
Jourtjid. 


Brrk.>hire  Mcdiral  Institution. — The  cointnencement  exercises  of  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  12th,  were  attended 
by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.  The  Anniversary  Discourse  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alden,  of  Williams  College.  The  Address 
beft)re  the  Berkshire  Medical  Association,  by  Dr.  Bulkley,  of  William.s- 
towii,  on  the  "  Manners  and  Morals  of  iMedical  Men,"  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest  and  commanded  universal  admiration.  The  Degree 
of  id.D.  was  conferred  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  JJ.5  in 
number,  with  a  short  and  ap|)ropriate  ad<lress  by  the  President,  Prof. 
Childs.  The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  also  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  John  H.  Haynes,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hatch,  of 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  Silas  P.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  John  P. 
Benham,  of  New  York. 


Midual  Misrellany. — Mr.  Andrew    Snyder    recently  died    at  Lancaster 
Co.,   Peau.,   at   the   great   age   of  112;    and    Miss   Courtney    Brough,    at 
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Hampton,  Va.,  at  the  aae  of  lOJ. — A  boy  of  13  died  at  BaltinKre,  of 
lockjaw,  caused  by  runriinir  a  rusty  nail  rrilo  his  foot.^ — Tliere  are  about 
300  students  at  the  Medical  Institute,  Louisville,  Ky.  All  other  schools 
heard  from,  have  thus  far  matriculated  very  lartje  classes. — Yellow  fever 
had  made  its  appearance  on  board  a  vessel  at  Malta,  which  will  be  likely 
to  produce  considerable  commotion  at  that  closelv-fjaurantined  port. — 
Charles  Freeman,  the  American  sjiant,  a  description  of  whom  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  on  his  arrival  in  Boston,  died  at  Winchester  Hos- 
pital, England,  on  the  25th  of  Sept.,  of  consumption,  havinij  wasted  almost 
to  a  skeleton  before  death. — Dr.  James  Holland,  at,  Greenfield,  was  lately 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  so  badly  injured  that  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  recovery. — The  public  health  in  India,  especially  the  British  pos- 
sessions, is  unusually  good,  with  the  exception  of  some  sickness  at  Suk- 
kur. — A  pension  of  £-2[)i)  per  annum  has  been  granted  in  England  to  Mr. 
James  D.  Forbes,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. — The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Parkman  at 
Castleton  Medical  Collecre,  was  premature,  as  he  will  continue  his  con- 
nection with  the  institution  for  the  present. — There  was  a  class  of  142 
students  at  the  last  term  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution.  A  list  of 
the  graduates  has  been  published. — Dr.  Poullain,  of  Greensl)oro',  Georgia, 
has  lost  $00,000  by  the  conflagration  of  a  factory. — On  removing  a  coffin 
at  Apalachicola,  it  was  discovered  that  the  body  was  face  downwards,  and 
that  the  lining  of  the  coffin  was  torn  as  far  as  the  hands  could  reach — 
showing  that  the  person  had  undoubtedly  been  buried  alive. — Dr.  Patter- 
son, of  Rome,  Geo.,  convicted  of  robbing  the  mail  in  two  cases,  has  been 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  30  years. — Dr.  Baker,  of  Georgia,  is  a 
candidate  for  Congress. — The  third  volume  of  Hahnemann's  Chronic  Dis- 
eases, translated  by  C.  J.  Hemphill,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  is  published  in 
that  city. 


To  CoKRKSFONDF.NTs. — Dr.  E.  VVarreit's  paper  on  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus, 
Dr.  Dearie's  oil  the  Treatinonl  of  Hydrocele,  Dr.  Hubbard's  on  Gangrene  of  the 
Lun<r,  and  Dr.  Holt's  Reply  to  "  A  i^ooker  On,*'  have  been  received,  and  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  the  communications  previously  acknowledged  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Married,— At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  James  Hubbell,  iM.D.,  to  Miss  G.  H.  Hop- 
kin.— At  New  Market,  N.  H.,  H.  R.  G.  English,  M.I).,  of  Sprinofield,  Mass., 
to  Miris  .M.  P.  Wigijeii. —  Dr.  J.  J.  Kittredge,  of  Chehnsford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  U.  H. 
Hall.— In  New  York,  Dr.  Mark  F.  Hailey  to  Miss  Maria  Fiske. 

DiKi..— AtBeriin,  Vt.,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  I3ailey,  34,  of  pulmonary  consuinption. 
—  .At  W.iterviile,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  James  L.  Palmar,  74,  formerly  of  Windham,  Conn. 
—At  EMisburg.  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Eli  Davis,  41,  formerly  of  Stitton,  Mass.— At  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Dr.  Pcvton,  member  elect  of  Conrrress. — In  Brin-hton,  England.  Nov.  28, 
Sir  .M.uthew  Tierney,  (5J.  '  He  was  the  physician  of  William  IV.,  and  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  Georgfe  I V. 

Nnmherofdeiiths  in  Bo.Jtoo.for  the  weeK  eniMiii!  Nov.  22, -14.— M. lies  23,  fmiales  21.  gtillliprn,  8.. 

Of  ron>uiTi|)tion,  5— Imig  lever,  1— apoplexy,  2 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  4— dropsy,  i  — old  M^e,  -3— 
jaundice,  2— debility,  1— iiif^mtile,  I— siiialli)0\,  3— cioiip.  3— disease  of  the  kidney,  1— iiifljiiiiniiilioii 
of  the  bowels,  1 — scirlet  fever,  2 — leethinsr,  I — Ihroal  distemper,  l-infl;iniinatioii  of  the  Irmirs.  1  — 
hooping  cou^h,  I — typhus   fever,  4— canker,  1  — convulsions,  2— murasnins,  J — scald.  )  — unknown,  1, 

Under  5  years,  18  — butwten   5  and  2i)  years,  2— between  20  and  60 years,  17— over  00  yeiirs,  7. 
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Castration,  tchcn  tiro  yean  old,  in  a  man  note  (juite  aged. — In  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalides  is  a  man  aged  71  years,  who  was  castrated  at  Sens 
when  two  years  old,  by  a  villainous  quack,  to  cure  him  of  hernia.  This 
mutilated  person  is  of  small  stature,  his  extremities  are  slender,  his  bones 
feeble,  his  voice  sharp,  and  his  chin  without  beard.  He  does  not  detest 
women,  but  when  near  them  lias  only  fugitive  desires,  and  his  enjoyment 
in  coition  has  always  been  scarce  appreciable.  His  penis,  like  ail  organs 
which  do  not  perform  their  functions,  is  atrophied,  and  the  prepuce  is 
much  longer  than  the  gland.  In  this  stunted  body,  which  has  evidently 
been  arrested  in  its  development,  there  has  nevertheless  been  energy  and 
courage.  This  individual,  though  e.Kempt  from  military  service,  joined 
the  army — he  was  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Empire,  and  the  scars  which 
he  bears  are  authentic  certificates  of  his  ardor  in  battle,  and  of  his  bravery. 
At  present,  one  is  struck  in  passing  his  bed,  with  all  the  traits  of  an  old 
woman.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  his  memory  is  good  ;  he  re- 
lates, with  precision,  the  events  in  which  he  assisted,  and  his  language  is 
expressive  of  much  goodness  of  heart.  Everything  about  him  breathes 
the  air  of  sadness,  and  the  impress  of  a  vague  melancholy ;  a  regret  at- 
taches to  each  step  of  his  life,  and  which  has  its  origin  in  the  dreadful 
mutilation  to  which  he  was  made  to  submit  in  childhood. — Journal  dcs 
Connaissances — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Poison  hy  Tartaric  Acid. — It  has  been  questioned  if  this  acid  be  a 
poison.  Pommer  and  M.  Orfila  are  for  the  affirmative  ;  Coindet  and  Chris- 
tison  for  the  negative.  The  following  fact  strengthens  the  opinion  of  the 
two  first  named  : — Wm.  Wats,  being  afiTected  with  rheumatism,  applied, 
the  7th  Dec,  1S44,  to  Charles  Watkius,  druggist,  to  purchase  two  ounces 
of  Epsom  Salts.  Before  leaving,  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him  of 
changing  it  for  another  salt  less  bitter.  This  was  granted  to  him,  and 
having  returned  home  and  dissolved  the  new  article  given  him,  he  swal- 
lowed it.  His  face,  some  moments  after  this,  became  red.  He  cried  out 
he  was  poisoned,  and  then  ceased  to  speak.  Other  symptoms  were  de- 
veloped, and  Mr.  Wats  died  on  the  16th.  Mr.  Brood,  charged  with  the 
examination  of  what  remained  in  the  glass  from  which  he  had  drank,  re- 
cognized tartaric  acid.  The  apothecary,  Mr.  Watkins,  confessed  his  error, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  change  which  some  one  had  made  of  the  bottle  of 
the  acid,  for  that  commonly  occupied  by  an  insipid  salt. — Pharmaceutical 
Journal — Ibid. 

Phosphorus  Paste  for  the  destruction  of  Rats  and  Mice.  By  M.  Simon. 
— The  following  is  the  formula  for  this  paste,  as  published  in  the  Berliner 
Medicinische  Zeitung  : — 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquify  it  in  ISO  parts  of  lukewarm  water, 
pour  the  whole  into  a  mortar,  and  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye  meal  ; 
when  cold,  mix  in  180  parts  of  butter  melted,  and  125  parts  of  sugar. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  ingredients  may  be  all 
mixed  at  once,  without  melting  them. 

This  mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus 
is  preserved  by  the  butter,  and  only  becomes  oxydized  on  the  surface. 

Rats  and  mice  eat  this  mixture  with  avidity;  after  which  they  swell 
out,  and  soon  die, — Journal  de  Chim.  Mcdicak. 
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DR.   CHANNIxMG'S   INTRODUCTORY    LECTURK. 

[Concluded  from  page  337.1 

BfT  whatever  be  the  popular  estimation  of  medicine,  there  is  one  fact 
in  its  history  which  challenges  for  it  the  highest  public  confidence.  I  refer 
to  the  progress  which  it  has  made  within  a  few  years,  and  which  it  is 
daily  making.  In  this  fact  do  we  not  find  good  cause  for  congratulation  ? 
By  new  modes  of  investigating  disease,  a  better  assurance  of  the  truth  of 
facts,  their  more  strict  and  philosophical  analysis,  a  wiser  and  wider  ob- 
servation, these  and  kindred  agencies  have  distinguished  cur  professional 
times,  and  contributed  truly  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  The  numerical 
method,  which  though  by  some  is  nothing  but  counting,  and  what  more 
is  it  ?  has  done  excellent  service.  It  has  done  something  to  determine 
the  frequency,  and  character  of  disease  as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  and 
made  sure  what  was  formerly  so  unsettled.  A  man  who  has  any  due 
sense  of  character  must  count  now-a-days.  ft  will  not  do  for  one  to  say 
he  lias  cured  consumption  very  frequently,  in  questionless  cases.  He 
must  add  up  his  numbers.  He  inust  tell  us  what  the  precise  number  is. 
But  the  numerical  method,  counting  as  it  is,  demands  much  more  than 
simple  addition.  You  must  know  what  you  count,  and  you  must  furnish 
the  proof  that  you  are  right.  The  medical  witness  must  not  only  be  of 
unquestioned  veracity.  He  must  have  knowledge,  exact  knowledge,  or 
his  testimony  will  be  worthless.  His  reports  will  have  equal  value  with 
the  story  of  the  three  black  crows,  which  turned  out  no  crows  at  all. 
The  illustrious  Louis,  and  his  great  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  have 
established  the  paramount  importance  of  diagnosis,  or  the  distinction  of 
diseases.  Nay,  he  and  they  have  extended  their  severe  methods  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  agency  of  particular  medicines  or  remedial  methods  of 
treating  disease.  Bouillaud  lias  told  us  exactly  the  number  of  cases  of 
rheumatism  in  which  he  has  used  bloodletting.  Its  quantities,  its  immediate 
and  remoter  effects  are  given,  and  so  we  have  learnt  when  and  how  it 
may  be  best  resorted  to.  A  very  important  result  of  the  later  methods 
has  been  the  reduction  of  the  types  of  disease,  by  finding  in  a  single 
type  the  paternity  of  a  whole  pathological  family.  Philosophy  delights 
in  the  fewest  causes  for  the  explanation  of  its  phenomena.  Gravitation 
solves  the  problem  of  the  motions  of  the  universe.  lAIedicine  is  daily 
approaching  its  highest  philosophy  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  it  may,  in 
its  progress,  make  itself  unnecessary,  by  disease  beinn  resolved  into  a  unit, 
IS 
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and  its  treatment  Into  a  single  method.  In  another  way  has  professional 
progress  usefully  affected  the  popular  view  of  medicine.  Less  and  less 
reliance  is  placed  in  the  very  active  treatment,  the  heroic  medicine  of  an 
earlier  day.  How  much  easier,  it  is  asked,  is  disease  treated — how  little 
comparatively  is  done  for  it — won't  you  do  more  in  this  case  ? — where  is 
calomel  ? — where  is  bleeding  ?  So  questions  come.  But  the  physician 
pursues  his  plan.  Disease  is  shorter.  Suffering  is  less.  Recovery  is 
more  certain.  In  our  enumeration  of  causes  which  have  relieved  medi- 
cine of  much  of  its  popular  mystery,  increased  longevity,  the  result  of  a 
better  hygiene,  and  the  diminution  of  malignant  diseases  or  of  their 
power  to  shorten  life,  should  not  be  forgotten.  1  might  here  mention  the 
diminished  mortality  from  smallpox,  and  the  great  deduction  from  its 
whole  morbid  power  by  the  substitution  of  vaccination.  And  so  of 
syphilis.  What  change  and  improvement  have  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  and  how  much  have  its  destructive  agencies  been 
controlled,  and  its  injurious  results  been  obviated  ? 

While  the  progress  of  the  profession  may,  as  alleged,  for  the  time,  have 
given  power  to  that  which  opposes  its  interests,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  physician  who  deserves  public  confidence  is  now  as  sure  of  it  as 
he  ever  was.  If  the  public  U)ok  for  a  more  excellent  N\ay  in  a  practice 
in  which  its  own  opinions  are  taken,  its  adhesion  to  such  practice  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  fall  away  when  such  opinion  ceases  to  be  cherished,  or  to 
be  consulted.  In  other  words,  in  the  time  of  danger  the  highest  authority 
will  be  demanded,  and  he  or  she  who  for  a  \\n\e  has  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  new,  will  surely  seek  safety  in  the  old,  and  the  tried.  The 
only  power  of  our  calling  is  in  its  true  knowledge,  and  never  in  its  history 
have  the  means  of  such  knowledge  been  in  fuller  measure,  or  wiser  ope- 
ration. It  is  for  the  physician  to  secure  the  whole  benefit  of  such  power 
to  the  public,  and  to  his  profession.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
student  to  make  such  power  his  own. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  as  a  life,  as  a  profession 
for  life.  We  have  seen  it  having  intimate  connections  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  life.  We  have  learnt  what  ai-e  its  demands  upon  him  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  its  stern  service.  It  demands  the  exertion  of  all 
his  powers.  It  calls  into  exercise  the  whole  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
sical. I  enumerate  the  last,  since  surgery  is  one  of  its  departments,  and, 
as  the  word  imports,  is  "  handwork."  It  asks  for  the  highest  cultivation 
of  the  senses.  The  eye  is  its  servant  in  observing  external  diseases,  and 
with  these  all  those  changes,  of  expression  and  manner  which  come 
under  its  notice,  the  whole  physiognomy  of  disease.  The  ear  is  called 
upon  as  the  instrument  for  detecting  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  respiratory 
sounds  in  all  their  varieties,  and  those  communicated  by  the  heart. 
Touch,  taste,  and  smell,  are  all  in  requisition. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  by  the  student,  that  medicine  is  not  a 
dogma,  nor  has  it  its  reputation  in  an  age,  or  in  a  name.  It  is,  in  its 
principles,  the  great,  the  sublime  generalization  of  an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  facts,  the  observation  and  collection  of  which,  beginning 
with  the  priest-physicians  of  Egypt,  have  been  continued  to  us  through 
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lli'^  ht^roic  m '(rKMu;^  of  Gi'c.'ce — hy  the  votive  talilcts  in  ih  >  ii'inplcs  of 
^^cuiapius — by  the  depositoiT  of  all  cailiei.'  leariiiiiii-.  Aiahia — by  Konm 
— and  throui^li  all  the  succeeding  liiiu's.  '["he  |)iiiici|)lf.s  of  medicine  are 
the  indiiciioiis  from  every  Cacl  wliirli  iis  disciples  have  seen,  sltulied  and 
recorded.  To  us,  this  day,  it  is  philosophical  criticism,  examiniiiii;  ''H'n\ 
propoundinLi;  the  c!)ar.!c.ter  oi  all  medical  doctrine,  h  i>  philosophical 
classification,  givini^  permanent  |)lace  to,  and  estaL)lishinij;  tin;  relations  of, 
all  facts.  It  is  scientific  nomenclature,  giving  expression  to  ilirm  all. 
A  man  to  have  true  influence  in  such  a  profession,  must  then  have  true 
knowledge,  lie  must  know  many  things,  as  well  as  ihe  mass  of  men 
knows  then).  He  must  know  some,  are  they  not  many  ?  belter  than  any- 
body else.  A  great  man  here,  makes  great,  that  to  which  he  has  given 
liis  lieart,  his  hand,  his  mind.  His  labor  becomes  woi'thy  of  his  whole 
])ower  and  being,  by  the  transfusion  into  it  of  a  noble  spirit.  It 
has  then  in  it,  emphatically,  him  whose  it  is.  Fie  is  its  present  life,  and 
its  present  honor  ;  and  in  his  own  in\mortalily,  it  becomes  itself  immortal. 

Now  in  what  consists  preparation  for  such  a  profession  ?  What  is  he 
To  do  who  has  this  day  begun  its  study,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  in 
that  act  to  the  highest  service  of  man,  who  means  to  live  in  the  present, 
and  has  in  that  purpose  the  prophecy  of  living  in  the  ages  to  come  ?  A 
German  writer  of  wide  fame  has  left  a  work  on  the  '■  Vocation  of  the 
Scholar.''  What  is  the  vocation,  the  calling,  of  the  physician  ?  1  have 
answerer)  the  tjuestion,  imperfectly  indeed,  in  the  views  offered  of  the 
natui'e  and  demands  of  the  profession,  and  shall  pro<:'eed  at  once  to  speak 
of  the  preparation  required  of  the  student  by  its  duties.  I  enter  here 
upon  no  light  work.  Is  it  not  the  most  important  which  can  occupy  the 
mind — how  another  mind  shall  be  trained,  or  may  train  itself  so  as  to 
bring  out  into  full  life  its  whole  powers,  and  in  doing  so  render  the  truest 
service  to  the  race  ? 

Says  Locke,  he  who  would  obtain  tmth,  must  begin  with  the  love  of 
it.  We  profess  to  study,  or  to  search  for  truth,  in  all  intellectual  and 
moral  effort.  Is  there  any  pursuit  which  has  for  its  object  more  important 
truth,  and  in  wd)ich  the  difficulty  to  obtain  it  is  greater,  than  medicine? 
Let  him  who  has,  or  is  about  to  devote  himself  to  it,  begin  with  a  love  for 
it.  The  preparation  for  its  practice  is  in  time,  and  in  its  employment.  I 
do  not  ask  here  how  much  time  it  may  be  necessary  for  each  one  to  de- 
vote to  the  study  of  medicine.  I  know  not,  and  who  does,  certainly 
does  he  not  who  is  making  preparation  for  active  life,  how  much  time  is 
demanded  to  make  it  perfect.  And  yet  for  a  moment  let  us  see  what  are 
the  official  arrangements  in  this  matter.  The  length  of  time  a  stu- 
dent shall  devote  to  this  preparation  varies  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country.  What  answers  very  well  in  one 
State  in  this  Union,  will  not  answer  in  another.  In  one,  if  a  student  he 
a  graduate  in  a  college,  two  years  of  medical  study  is  thought  sufficient. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all  others,  three  years  are  required.  But  where  this 
is  the  case,  io  some  schools,  if  the  student  have  attended  two  courses  of 
lectures,  though  one  course  follows  directly  upon  the  other,  he  may  be 
admitted  long  before  the  three  years  expire  ;  and  a  President  of  a'  Col- 
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\i^[:e  oiu^e  said  to  me,  in  a  correspondence  on  liiis  very  subject,  that  he 
t!iou!:;ht  if  a  student  could  pass  an  examination  after  two  years  or 
more  of  study,  he  was  quite  as  deserving  of  a  degree  as  was  he  who 
required  many  years  for  the  same  preparation.  Then,  again,  the  length  of 
lecture  terms.  This  dilFers.  In  one  school  it  is  thirteen  weeks,  in  another 
seventeen.  The  nmnber  of  teachers  greatly  ditiers,  in  some  being  six,  or 
even  eigiit,  in  others  three  or  four.  In  many  schools  professors  are  non- 
resident, but  supply  two  or  more  schools  in  succession.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  same  professor  gives  two  or  three  lectures  a-day,  sometimes  two 
in  successive  hours,  so  that  he  does  up  his  teaching  in  five  or  six  weeks. 
lie  then  examines  the  candidates  for  the  degree  in  his  department,  and 
of  course  without  any  knowledge  of  their  appearance  in  the  others,  he 
leaves  a  vote  for  or  against,  just  as  he  appears  in  his  own.  Then  again 
in  regard  to  hospitals.  In  some  schools  they  form  a  part,  is  it  not  almost 
the  most  important  part,  of  i)reparation  ? — in  others  they  form  no  part  of 
it  at  all.  Where  they  do,  the  pupil  sees  the  sick  with  his  own  eyes — 
witnesses  the  mode  of  examining  cases  by  skilful,  able  men — hears  the 
order  and  kind  of  symptoms — knows  what  the  treatment  is,  and  sees  the 
result.  At  the  clinical  lectures,  both  in  surgery  and  in  medicine,  he  is 
taught,  thoroughly  taught,  disease  in  its  immediate  illustration,  and  if  he 
have  man  in  him,  knows  what  his  duty  Is,  and  performs  it  in  this  highest 
regard,  he  goes  home,  or  into  practical  life,  with  true  preparation  for  his 
duties.  Suppo-e  he  passes  his  years  of  study  in  a  city  where  is  a  hos- 
pital, and  diligently  visits  it.  So  much  better  is  his  preparation.  So 
much  better  his  claim  to  the  public  confidence  and  respect.  See  now, 
for  you  may,  what  is  a  medical  education  without  such  means  of 
knowledge. 

Medical  Schools,  however,  do  not  only  give  authority  to  practice. 
Medical  Societies  do  the  same.  These  require  three  years  of  study,  it 
may  be.  They  prescribe  a  certain  course  of  reading,  the  same  for  all, 
and  demand  a  good  moral  character.  But  they  demand  no  courses  of 
lectures  and  no  lios[)ilal  attendance.  Like  the  Schools  they  I'equire  satis- 
factory examinations.  What  a  variety  in  requirement!  How  compara- 
tively full,  how  positively  deficient.  Does  not  the  question  almost  arise, 
if  in  such  confusion,  and  so  much  imperfection,  if  true  means  of  prepara- 
tion exist  at  all  ? 

Abroad  much  of  the  same  thing  exists.  But  the  division  of  labor 
there,  secures  comparatively  ample  time  for  the  separate  study  of  each 
department.  Surgery  makes  an  independent  study,  though  the  principles 
of  medicine  make  part,  and  its  practice  in  many  cases  obtain.  So  does 
medicine,  that  being  more  exclusive,  the  physician  never  being  acting 
surgeon.  The  division  is  deeper  than  this.  The  eyes,  ears,  toes,  tendons 
and  teeth,  have  special  study.  Midwifery  in  some  sort  exists  alone. 
Now  in  such  an  arrangement,  the  time  of  study  abroad,  theapj)renticeship, 
the  hospital,  lectm-es,  apothecary's  shop,  &,c.,  all  go  to  make  the  student 
accomplished  in  his  art.  The  examination  is  a  severe  one  in  all  the 
colleges  for  degree,  license  or  fellowship.  And  the  chance  is  the  public 
is  well   served.     The    general    practitioner,   so   called    in    England,  ho 
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who  combines  in  bimself  many  or  all  clepartriieuts,  has  recenlly  excitPfl 
much  public  and  legislative  interest  in  regard  to  preparation  and  qualili- 
cation,  and  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  before  referred  to,  has  these  matters 
specially  in  view. 

INow  here  we  are,  all  of  us,  general  practitioners.  Our  two,  or  at 
most  three  years  study,  which  taking  out  sickness,  vacations,  amusements, 
may  be  reduced  one  third  or  moie — with  lectures  or  without — with 
hosi)ital  or  with  none — with  old  books,  or  with  new — selected  by  the 
teacher,  or  not  selected  at  all,  or  by  the  student  himself — these  constitute 
the  variety  of  means  of  our  preparation  for  entering  a  profession  distln- 
fuished  bv  the  nuuiber  of  its  departments,  its  diverse  interests,  its  grave 
responsibilities.  The  subject  occupies  deeper  regard  every  day,  and  every 
year.  Abroad  it  is  a  topic  of  intense  interest,  in  America  men  are  con- 
stantly directing  to  it  the  attention  of  the  profession.  I  have  before  me  now 
a  circular  calling  for  a  Convention  of  Physicians  who  shall  take  the  sub- 
ject of  professional  education  into  deep  thought  and  propose  measures  of 
reform.  We  have  seen  how  different  are  the  requirements  of  different 
schools  for  the  same  degree,  or  license  to  practice.  What  is  equally 
wortliy  notice  is  the  fact  that  in  every  school  each  student  is  to  bo  equally 
taught  in  the  same  time.  The  amount  required  therefore  of  each,  can 
W'ith  justice  be  only  that  which  he  who  has  the  least  or  an  average  power  of 
acquisition,  may  learn,  and  so  the  highest  knowledge  may  not  be  present- 
ed as  an  object  of  general  or  individual  attainment.  The  examinations 
may  not  meet  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  case,  and  an  inferior  standard 
of  qualification  come  to  be  established.  The  same  remark,  it  may  be  said, 
applies  to  all  other  education,  that  of  the  university  for  instance.  And  so 
it  does.  But  the  demand  for  something  higher  in  a  profession  is  found 
in  tlie  fact  that  this  is  to  fit  a  man  for  practical,  responsible  life.  The  col- 
lege study  is  but  a  step  on  the  way  to  that  life.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  the  highest  qualification  for  the  highest  duties  to  which  any  of  its  mem- 
bers may  devote  themselves.  Especially  may  it  demand  that  the  prepa- 
ration shall  be  ample,  if  not  perfect — that  there  shall  be  fitting  knowledge 
acquired,  if  not  all  knowledge. 

What  shall  be  studied?  I  received  a  letter,  a  few  days  ago,  asking  what 
course  of  previous  reading  this  school  required  for  attendance  on  its  lec- 
tures, and  v/hat  course  it  prescribed  during  the  lecture  session.  I  was 
glad  of  the  request,  for  it  allows  me  to  say  something  of  a  very  important 
subject.  What  shall  the  student  read  ?  "  Action,  action,  action,"  said 
Demosthenes — and  "  Coke,  Coke,  Coke,"  might  have  said  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  Englisli  history.  Lord  Eldon,  for  in  Action 
was  the  secret  of  true  eloquence  with  the  Greek  orator,  and  Coke's  Com- 
mentaries on  Lord  Littleton  was  English  law^  to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldou. 
But  again,  what  shall  the  medical  student  read  ?  Blackmore,  afterwards 
Sir  Richard  of  that  name,  and  a  distinguished  physician,  and  a  very  volu- 
minous poet,  being  about  to  begin  the  study  of  physic,  went  to  Syden- 
ham one  day,  and  having  told  him  his  purpose,  asked  him  what  book  he 
had  best  read.  "  Don  Quixotte,"  answered  the  English  Hippocrates. 
1  do  not  stop  here  to  ask   what  was  there   in   tlie  case  of  the  applicant 
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wluc'i  ]f(l  io  the  s'mi^ni'ar  advice  of  Sydenliaiii,  I  will  at  once  point  out 
such  a  method  of  study  as  observation,  and  such  works  as  I  have  consuh- 
ed,  seem  to  me  most  strongly  to  recommend.  I  shall  speak  of  Tiim.  and 
oi  its  EinphymeiU. 

Let  tlien  the  first  18  months  bedevoted  to  anatomy,  human  and  compara- 
tive, chemistry,  botany,  mineraiojry  and  geology.  Let  the  student  attend 
lectures  on  the  above  branches,  and  these  only.  Let  him  visit  a  hospital,  but 
devote  his  attention  mainly  to  the  observation  of  external  dis<.'ases,  surgical 
for  instance,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  While  attending  lectures  let  him  dis- 
sect, and  if  possible  become  an  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  In  these 
studies,  especially  in  anatomy,  lie  the  foundation  of  medicine,  JNo  physician 
can  safely  want  the  knowledge  of  them.  No  one  can  be  an  accomplish- 
ed, thorouiihly  educated  physician  without  them.  They  have  b(HMi  the 
studies  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  all  times.  Chemistry  has  had 
its  birth  and  growth  in  our  profession.  It  has  now  its  place  among  the 
exact  sciences,  and  has  its  methods  from  the  most  profound  and  severe  of 
them  all.  In  its  investigations  of  the  organic,  and  the  inorganic,  it  occu- 
pies the  widest  space  in  the  field  of  science,  [t  is  full  of  interest.  It 
has  been  loved  with  a  devotion  which  no  other  branch  of  medicine  has 
reached.  No  one  can  be  a  true  scholar  in  this  profession  without  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  their  detailed  practical  a|)plica- 
tions.  The  other  studies  enumerated  possess  great  interest.  Wliat  of 
disease  was  named  addresses  the  mind  through  the  senses.  These  last 
acquire  their  best  cultivation  in  this  way,  and  also  by  those  portions  of  natu- 
ral histoiy  which  were  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the  medical  scholar, 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  im|)ortant  aid  which  they  bring  to  the  studies 
and  practice,  of  the  whole  profession. 

I  have  omitted  a  study  which  may  well  coinein,in  the  first  18  months, 
the  History  of  Medicine.  A  student  should  early  know  something  of  the 
progress  of  that  pui-suit  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  He  learns  how 
so  much  of  time,  so  many  ages,  have  been  filled  by  his  calling.  He  bei{ins 
with  his  mind  as  much  wanting  in  knowledge  of  the  matter,  as  was  the 
time  in  which  it  has  been  brought  to  light.  He  begins  with  the  earliest, 
the  fabulous  periods  of  medicine.  He  travels  through  its  ages,  noting  who 
have  marked  them,  and  by  what  they  have  distinguished  them.  He 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  doctrines,  or  of  the  practice  which  pass  be- 
fore him,  for  it  is  not  literary  history  he  is  studying.  And  for  his  purpose 
he  does  not  want  such  knowledge.  He  is  filling  his  mind  with  ciirono- 
logical  epoch'^.  with  distinguished  names,  and  with  individual  mind  and 
character.  He  is  a  witness  of  struggle,  of  defeat,  of  victory.  Insensi- 
bly his  own  mind  becomes  awake  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  profession 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  is  worthy  the  devotion.  He  insensibly 
takes  his  own  place,  or  feels  that  he  has  one  to  take,  in  the  long  and 
venerable  history  of  a  noble  art — of  an  art  which  has  occupied  great 
minds,  undergone  mighty  revolutions,  but  which  in  every  day  of  its 
bein<£  has  had  for  its  purpose  true  good  to  the  race.  Let  him  then 
study  Ije  Clerc's  History  of  Medicine,  and  Clifton's  Hippocrates,  the  Life  ; 
Millar's  Discjuisitions  in  Medical  History,  Cabanis's  Revolutions  in  Medi- 
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cine,  Friend's  History  of  Medicine,  and,  latest  and  best,  Kurt  Sprengel's 
great  work  on  the  same,  in  nine  volumes.  I  name  those  whicl)  are  before 
rtie.  and  which  will  reward  study,  and  make  pleasant  relaxations  from 
severer  studies. 

The  two  following  years  will  embrace  the  study  in  all  branches  of 
medicine.  Two  full  courses  of  lectures,  with  dissections, (hiily  visits  to  a 
large  hospital,  and  diligent  study  of  medicine  in  its  varied  literature. 
These  two  years  form  a  most  important  time  for  the  student.  He  must 
lay  his  back  to  the  work.  Everything  else  is  to  be  subordinate,  and  used 
only  as  means  to  help  him  in  his  proper  toil.  It  must  be  felt  to  be  toil. 
He  must  read  a  great  deal.  He  must  forget  a  great  deal  to  know  much. 
A  volume  may  give  him  but  a  single  thought  or  fact  for  memory,  but 
that  fact  will  be  a  jewel.  It  has  cost  time,  but  it  will  last  forever.  Said 
Johnson  to  a  vounji  man  who  was  vaunting  himself  on  his  wide  reading 
and  knowledge,  "  i  have  forgotten  more  than  you  ever  knew."  I  once 
consulted  a  very  aged  physician,  of  much  reputation  in  our  community, 
on  the  treatment  of  an  advanced  case  of  fever.  He  went  to  his  book- 
shelves, and  from  a  high  one  took  a  volunie  which  was  Brocklesby  on 
Fever.  He  turned  rapidly  its  leaves,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  put  his 
finger  on  a  particular  paragraph,  and  bid  me  read  it.  1  did  so.  It  stated 
that  in  some  moments  of  advanced  fever  an  emetic  was  useful.  Said  my 
friend,  "  I  have  not  opened  that  book  before  for  forty  years."  Probably 
that  one  paragraph,  which  contained  what  he  judged  to  be  very  important 
knowledge,  was  the  only  one  which  remained  in  his  long  memory.  Tiie 
student  then  must  put  it  to  his  account  to  read  a  great  deal.  Let  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  studies  keep  a  Common  Place  Book,  and  into 
this  let  him  make  daily  entries  from  books,  and  of  such  thoughts  as 
specially  occupy  him  in  study.  A  vast  help  is  this  in  the  study  of  a 
science  so  full  of  fact  and  theory  as  ours.  I  may  add,  I  hardly  recollect 
a  distinguished  man  in  any  field  of  literature  or  science,  who  has  not 
faithfully  availed  himself  of  this  nieans  of  acquiring  and  retaining  at 
command,  knowledge.  Examinations  with  fellow  students  are  always 
useful.  I  remember  a  public  medical  teacher  of  much  eminence,  in  re- 
commending such  exercises,  said,  that  a  student  coidd  hardly  be  said  to 
know  what  he  had  not  in  words,  in  language,  communicated  to  another. 

Three  years  and  a  half  are  now  disposed  of.  Let  the  student  now 
present  himself  for  a  degree.  I  think  with  this  preparation,  he  may  do  so 
with  some  confidence.  Having  obtained  his  degree,  jet  him  go  to  Eurojie 
for  a  year,  and  study  medicine  in  the  vast  practical  school  which  is 
established  there.  I  would  advise  him  to  give  four  months  of  the  time 
to  a  residence  in  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  which  is  attached  wards  foi'  the 
diseases  of  women  and  of  children.  Dublin  offers  a  most  excellent  field 
for  such  studies.  Let  the  rest  of  the  time  be  filled  with  such  studies  as  are 
most  favorably  pursued  abroad.  Branches  which  were  first  studied  at 
home,  niay  be  practically  reviewed  there,  especially  the  collateral,  while 
for  the  immediate,  most  ample  opportunities  exist.  Permit  me  here  to 
offer  a  simple  caution,  and  which  has  application  to  the  whole  time  of 
study,     I  think   it   is   needed  in   the  present  day.     Let  the  student  be 
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careful  to  avoid  exclusive  regard  to  particular  diseases.  Within  a  few 
years  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  few  particular  subjects. 
Laennec,  Louis,  and  others,  have  given  an  interest,  w  hich  may  become 
paramount,  to  particular  diseases.  Fever  and  phthisis  are  among  these. 
Great  interest  has  come  to  be  felt  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  aftections,  and 
it  has  reached  great  perfection.  Their  anatomical  characters,  as  observed 
after  death,  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied,  and  their  laws  so  accurately 
established,  that  perhaps  little  more  is  to  be  learned  concerning  them. 
But  they  form  but  a  very  small  j)art  of  pathology,  and  to  be  too  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  them  will  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  vast 
amount  of  indispensable  pathological  knowledge.  A  physician  should 
never  be  a  devotee  to  specialities.  He  must  not  be  a  slave  to  the  rare, 
or  to  the  few,  however  important.  His  pathway  lies  through  disturbed 
functions,  oftener,  much  oftener,  than  by  the  side,  or  through  the  regions, 
of  grave  lesions.  He  must  be  very  apt  to  detect  the  former,  and  to  re- 
lieve them,  too,  or  he  will  not  have  a  wide  name,  or  a  very  full  practice. 
Medicine  must  not  be  to  him  a  "  wonderful  magazine."  It  may  be,  it 
will  be,  a  book  in  which  he  may  read  "  strange  matters  ;"  but  he  will 
find  in  it  everywhere  problems  of  the  every -day,  and  the  true,  in  which 
thousands  are  more  or  less  deeply  interested,  and  of  which  they  will  look 
to  him  for  the  practical  solution.  An  exception  to  the  rule  suggested 
here,  may  be  found  in  some  strong  predilection  for  some  particular  branch 
of  the  profession.  Especially  may  such  arise  when  the  medical  student 
is  at  work  in  Europe.  Suppose  now  he  have  strong  preference  for  some 
particular  investigations,  or  to  prepare  himself  for  some  particular  branch 
of  his  profession,  whether  in  medicine  or  surgery.  Let  him  give  time  to 
such.  He  may  do  this  without  important  sacrifice  of  other  matters,  and 
come  home  in  his  general  |)reparation  for  professional  duties,  with  a  special 
knowledge  which  may  stand  him  in  excellent  stead,  and  fit  him  for  im- 
portant special  services  to  others. 

And  now  let  me  ask  what  will  be  the  product  to  the  student  of  so 
much  time,  and  of  such  faithful  employment  of  it.  1  say  experience.  By 
this  word  I  mean  here  that  intellectual  perce])tion,  and  that  appropriation  of 
what  others  have  seen,  thought,  and  recorded,  as  will  make  them  his  own, 
just  as  if  he  had  witnessed  them  himself.  His  mind  has  been  daily  in 
sympathy  with  the  minds  of  others.  He  has  not  only  imbibed  their 
spirit,  but  he  has  got  their  knowledge.  They  have  been  to  him  eyes, 
and  he  has  through  them  had  perfect  vision.  Barthez  says  somewhere, 
'•  that  a  man  of  strong  judgment,  and  competent  sagacity,  may  contribute 
much  more  to  the  real  i)rogress  of  a  science  of  facts  than  he  who  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  ex|)eriments."  So  our  student  in  the  wise  use  of 
his  own  mind  upon  what  others  present  to  it,  may  come  to  make  a  better 
use  of  knowledge  than  its  teachers.  The  course  of  preparatory  study, 
however,  above  indicated,  will  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with 
facts,  with  disease  in  its  present  living  example,  and  so  make  him  its 
witness.  It  will  do  this  for  him,  when  his  mind  is  prepared  for  observa- 
tion, and  for  reflection  upon  that  which  is  presented  to  it,  and  so  daily 
enable  him  to  institute  comparisons  between  that   which   he  reads  and 
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sees,  that  authoritative  inquest  which  is  to  result  to  liiin  in  truth,  namely 
in   all  that  truth  to  which  he  is  at  the  time  able  to  reach. 

I  may  he  asked  if  my  subject  does  not  de/nand  some  allusion  to  those 
moral  qualities,  and  personal  habits,  which  take  so  wide  a  part  in  tlie 
progress  of  a  professional  man,  and  if  I  have  no  detail  of  study  to 
present  ?  I  say  no.  Vogel,  a  German  writer  who  has  written  at 
much  length  on  the  education  of  the  medical  student,  has  devoted  a 
lonu  cliapter  to  the  first  topic,  and  Young,  in  his  Medical  Lileratuie, 
botli  before  me,  does  the  same  for  the  latter.  Young  takes  the  ili- 
ture  physician  at  2  years  of  age,  and  prescribes  specific  studies  for  him 
till  18,  and  then  teaches  how  in  the  three  succeeding  years  he  may  be 
made  into  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or  a  what  not.  But  i  have  here  no  di- 
rections to  offer.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  attempt  to  show  somewhat 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  medicine,  and  in  what  consists  preparation 
for  it — if  I  have  said  that  which  will  make  the  student  faithful  in  his 
studies,  have  spoken  for  them,  so  to  sav,  all  liis  time — if  I  have  done 
that  which  will  bring  into  living  action  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
and  showed  him  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  in  his  noble  calling — if  1  have  in 
any  tme  sense  done  these  things  in  the  short  hour  we  have  now  passed 
together,  I  shall  not  fear  but  there  will  come  out  of  it  a  true  revelation  of 
what  a  man's  conduct  should  be  to  secure  for  him  all  needed  success.  It 
may  not  make  him  a  very  rich  man,  but  it  will  prevent  his  being  a  very 
poor  one.  It  may  make  him  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  and  with  such  re- 
sult, is  it  not  the  truest  success  ?  let  him  be  content. 


AXILLARY   ANEURJSM   CURDl)   RY   COMPRESSION. 

.1  Cusr  of  Aneurism  ciirrrl  hi/  Prrssi/rr  on  vYs  distal  side.  Presented  to 
the  Vermont  Medical  Soeiefy  fit  their  Session,  at  Castleton,  Jane,  ]845, 
by  MiDDLETON  GoLnsMiTii,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surge?-}/  in  the  Cas- 
tletrrn  Medical  College,  and  rejjorted  by  J.  A.  Ar,LE.\,  M.D.,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Middlebury ,  Vt. 

ICommiinicated  forttie  Hostnii  Medical  am]  Siirjical  .loiiniiil.] 

Mr. Bellows,  the  subject  of  this  case,  is  a  native  of  Vermont, 

healthy,  but  not  robust,  and  20  years  of  age.  In  the  month  of  Febi'uary 
last,  while  engaged  in  the  marble  quarry  at  West  Rutland,  he  received 
some  fragments  of  marble,  which  were  propelled  by  an  accidental  blast, 
into  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  his  right  breast,  and  into  the 
axilla  of  this  side.  These  wounds  were  not  attended  by  hemorrhage, 
and  infiammation  vi^as  developed  about  the  small  fragiiients  of  marble 
which  his  attendant  physician,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  had  been 
unable  to  remove.  For  the  first  week  or  two,  the  case  apparently  pro- 
gressed favorably,  but  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  the  patient  observ- 
ed a  small  tumor-in  the  axilla,  which  gradually  increased  till  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  about  the  middle  of  April. 

'' At  this  time,!    found,"  said    Dr.  G.,  -'an   aneurism  of  the  axillaiy 
artery,  and  apparently  embracing  it  very  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
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vessel  from  the  teiniiiuition  of  the  subclavian  to  the  be<Tinnin,i;  of  the 
biMchial.  Tlie  tumor  was  somewhat  irreguhir  in  shape,  and  was  observa- 
ble by  its  lower  extremity  ju^t  below  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major. 
The  tumor  pulsated  plainly  when  grasped  in  any  of  its  diameters,,  and 
ceased  its  pulsations  when  the  subclavian  was  compressed  as  it  passed 
over  the  first  rib.  And  it  gave  the  aneurismal  thrill.  The  circulation 
was  free  but  not  strong  in  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  pulse  could  be  felt 
at  the  wrist." 

In  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  G.,  the  aneurism  was  of  the  false  variety,  like 
those  which  sometimes  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  frou)  venesection. 

"  As  the  situation  of  the  tumor  was  such,"  Dr.  G.  remarked,  "  that 
I  could  apply  a  coiupress  upon  the  artery,  at  a  point  between  which  and 
the  tumor  theri^  was  no  bi'anch  given  off,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
|)ermanent  coinpression.  For  this  purpose,  1  used  the  couimon  screw 
tourniquet,  with  three  pads,  to  make  the  pressure  on  certain  points,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  arm  uncompressed.  1  put  him  upon  the  use  of  anti- 
mony and  digitalis,  and  with  these  drugs  I  was  able  most  of  the  time  to 
keep  his  piils!-  reduced  from  the  natural  standard,  74,  to  between  45  and 
55.  J  kept  up  the  compression  during  the  term  of  seven  weeks  ;  and  for 
four,  kept  him  under  the  inHuence  of  antimony  and  digitalis." 

The  pulsation  in  the  tumor  grew  more  feeble  hom  the  first  application, 
till  it  disappeared  on  the  15th  day.  The  tumor  diminished  in  size  until 
It  was  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  he  was  discharged.  This 
was  about  the  size  of  the  tumor  when  the  patient  was  presented  to  the 
Society.  The  tumor  felt  dense  and  membranous,  and  the  circulation  is 
restored,  though  feeble,  in  the  brachial  artery.  This  probably  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  recurrent  branches  at  the  elbow. 

Preceding,  during,  and  after  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  the 
patient,  besides  the  attenflance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  was  seen  and  examined 
repeatedly  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  of  West  Rutland  ;  Drs.  Porters,  of  Rutland  ; 
Dr.  Noriln-op,  of  Casileton  ;  and  Professors  Perkins,  Parkman  and  Carr, 
of  the  Medical  Coll.^ire. 

Rc'innrks. — The  successful  event  in  this  instance  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  surgery.  A  proper 
estimate  of  its  importance  can  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  pain  and  anxiety  which  was  saved  to  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of 
risk  to  wliicli  hi?  life  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  tying  the  subclavian  arli-ry.  The  former  can  b(;  realized  only  by  those 
who  have  suffered  or  are  about  to  suffer  from  similar  and  hazardous  ope- 
rations. The  sum  of  danger  avoided  can  be  ascertained  with  a  tolerable 
de<.nce  of  (-ertainty  by  reference  to  Dr.  Norris's  table,  showing  the  mor- 
l;diiy  ftjllowing  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  contained  in 
the  July  ]\'o.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  The  table 
cont.iins  a  report  of  sixty-nine  cases  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was 
the  seat  of  the  operation  by  \\\o  Hunt(M-ian  method  ;  and  "  of  these  sixty- 
nine  cases,  thirty-six  recovered  and  thirty-three  died,''''  nearly  one  half 
thus  pro\'iuu'  fatal.  If  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
operation  of  tying  the  subclavian,  and   thereby  subjected  the   young  man 
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to  the  unavoidable  torture  incident  to  such  an  occasion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  subjected  him  to  an  equal  risk  of  losing  with  saving  his  life,  the 
profession  and  the  public  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  and,  if  the  event 
had  proved  favorable,  the  act  would  have  been  lauded  as  a  splendid 
affair.  As  it  is,  the  case  has  hardly  excited  any  notice  or  attention.  It 
has  been  very  justly  remarked  by  a  distinguished  European  surgeon,  that 
a  surgeon,  on  commencing  an  operation,  ought  to  feel  chagrined  because 
he  was  compelled  to  do  like  a  savage  what  he  had  not  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  like  a  skilful  man. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  cure  was  very  judiciously  attempted 
by  the  combination  of  medication  and  pressure.  By  maJcing  the  pressure 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumor,  it  is  believed,  Dr.  G.  is  unprecedented, 
especially  in  cases  of  axillary  aneurism. 

M.  Vernet  attempted  this  method  in  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism  ;  but 
the  pulsations  were  so  increased,  and  the  inconvenience  so  great,  that  it 
had  to  be  abandoned.  "  This  method,"  remarks  Velpeau,  "  has  been 
generally  blamed,  even  by  those  who  have  adopted  the  idea  of  Brasdor 
on  the  subject  of  ligature  ;  but  yet  it  does  not  seem  worthy  of  entire  re- 
jection. If,  for  example,  it  were  necessary  to  treat  an  aneurism,  above 
which  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  dangerous,  to  apply  com- 
pression or  ligature  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  important  brand)  were 
furnished  between  the  cardiac  extremity  and  the  free  part  of  the  tumor,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that,  by  compressing  the  artery  on  this  latter 
point,  you  will  not  succeed  in  suspending  the  circulation  in  the  aneurism, 
in  occasioning  the  formation  of  a  solid  coagulum  in  its  cavity,  and,  in 
short,  of  producing  an  obliteration  of  the  arterial  canal,  and  a  perfect 
cure  of  the  disease." 

That  which  this  eminent  and  learned  French  surgeon  conceived  to  be 
barely  possible,  has  been  shown,  in  the  present  case,  to  be  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  safe,  easy  and  practicable.  And,  in  fact,  this  instance,  taken  in 
connection  with  four  or  five  other  cases  in  which  cures  have  recently  been 
accomplished  by  compression  made  on  the  artery  between  the  tumor  and 
the  heart,  intimate  in  the  strongest  manner  that  the  ancient  method  of 
cure  by  pressure  has  too  soon  been  |)roscribed.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  cures  by  compression  have  occurred  in  succession  in 
different  hospitals,  and  under  the  care  of  different  surgeons,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  early  plan  of  cure  by  pressure  will  be  revived, 
improved,  and  probably,  by  an  adoption,  to  some  extent,  of  the  method 
of  Valsalva,  supersede,  in  many  cases,  the  modes  of  -\nel,  Hunter  or 
Brasdor. 


F.XTRACTION   OF   A    BROKEN    NEEDLE   FROM    THE   HANI). 

By  Estes  Howe,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
['.'oininiMiii'.Hted  for  Uie  Costiin  .Medical  and  Surcical  .Iduriial.) 

There  are  few   things   more  embarrassing,   in   ordinary    practice,  than 
being  called   upon   for  advice,  in  a  case  where  a  needle  has  been  thrust 
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into  ihe  flesh,  ami   is  supposed  lo   be  still  present.     Very  often  tlie  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  is  so  equivocal,  that  one   i'eels   very  doubtful  as  to 
the  expediency  of  an  exploration  with  the  scalpel,  even  at  the  request  of 
tlie  patient,  and  still  more  so  as  to  advising  or  urgini^r  the  use  of  the  knil'e. 
Yet  where  a  needle  is  really  present,  in  tbe  hand  or  loot,  or  near  an  articu- 
lation, the  importance  of  immediate  extraction  will  not  be  denied.     And 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  presence  of  a  needle,  its  exact 
position,  and  the  direction  of  its  axis,  are  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 
We  are  not   at  liberty  to  explore,  by  incisions  in  every  direction,  as  we 
might  on  the  subject,  but  must  content  ourselves,  at  most,  with  a   mode- 
rate crucial  incision  ;  and  it  is  too  often  the   case  that  after  a   search  lor 
some  minutes,  unsuccessfully,  our  conviction   of  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject of  our  search,  "  oozes  out  at  the  end  of  our  fingers,"  like  Bob  Acre's 
courage — the  patient  "  is  sure   it's  not  there,"  or  "  it   feels  better   and 
may  work  out  " — while  our  backs  ache,  our  eyes  are  dim  with  looking, 
our  fingers   are   tired  ol' j^oking,  and  we  give   it  u|),  in   a  woful   uncer- 
tainty as   to  the  case,  but  quite  sure  that  the  patient  has  an  ugly  wound 
to  no  purpose.     To   be   assured,  therefore,  of  the  presence  of  a  needle, 
and  within  v^ery  small    limits,  of  its   exact   seat,  and  the  direction  of  its 
axis,  is  no  small  thing  in  such  cases.     Feeling  confidence  in  our  diag- 
nosis, we  may  boldly  continue  our  explorations  to  complete  success — be- 
ing always  able  to  assure  our  patient,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed. 

Case. — Mrs.  F.,  while  washing,  thrust  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
right  hand,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  anterior  to  the  pisiform  bone,  some- 
thing sharp — probablv  a   needle.     Upon    examination  of  the  dress  she 
was   washing,  the  half  of  a  needle  was   found,  and    the   question   was, 
whether  the  other  half  was,  or  was  not,  buried  in  the  flesh.     On  examin- 
ing the  place,  a  small   puncture  was  perceived,  from  which,  1  was  told, 
no  blood  had  issued,  when  I  saw  the  patient  an  hour  after  the  accident. 
I  piobed  the  puncture  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  needle,  pretty  deeply,  but 
could    feel   nothing,  and   upon   pressure   in   various  directions  could  not 
arrive  at  any  unequivocal    evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  broken   por- 
tion of  needle.     The  patient  was  very  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  scalpel, 
and  I  did  not  feel   sufficiently  sure  to   urge   her  to   submit   to  it,  while  1 
was  equally  unwilling  to  have  her  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  usefulness  of 
her  right  hand  (u|ion  which  she  and   four  children  depended   for  brc^ad), 
by  suiiering  the  n(\'dle  to  remain,  if  it  were  really  tliere.    At  this  moment, 
the  expedient  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  described  in  an  article  in  the  "  Medical 
Times,"  of  London,  occurred   to   me,  and    1   resorted   to  it  with   perfect 
satisfaction.      His  plan  is   to  ascertain  the  existence  and  position  of  the 
needle,  by  rendering  it   a    magnet.     This  may  very  readily  be  done,  by 
subjecting  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  a  moderately 
powerful  magnet.      !  procured,  from  a  friend,  a  pretty  powerful  magnet — a 
steel  bar  about  a  foot  long  and  half  inch  square — well  charged.     This  1 
bound  upon  the  arm,  placing  one  ()ole  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
Two  hours  after,  I  removed  it,  and  upon  bringing  a  small  magnetic  needle, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  injured 
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part,  had  the  great  gratification  of  perceiving  that  it  was  strongly  acted 
upon,  being  attracted  or  rei)el!ed  as  I  presented  one  or  the  other  pole. 
By  a  few  experiments  1  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  very  nearly  of  the 
position  of  one  pole  of  the  magnet  ;  but  the  exact  direction  of  the  axis  I 
was  not  able  to  determine  without  an  experiment  that  I  could  not  well 
])erform  with  a  needle  suspended  in  the  ordinary  way,  upon  a  point.  1 
therefore  magnetized  a  common  sewing  needle,  and  suspended  it  by  a  fine 
silk  thread.  Upon  bringing  the  affected  part  very  near  it,  it  was  ob- 
viously influenced,  and  upon  repeated  trials  uniformly  arranged  itself  in  a 
particular  direction,  of  course  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  imbedded  needle. 
1  had  now  established  the  presence  of  the  needle  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
its  precise  position  and  direction.  A  very  moderate  crucial  incision  ena- 
bled me  to  reach  and  extract  it,  though  not  without  some  trouble  from  the 
extreme  timidity,  and  intolerance  of  pain,  in  the  patient.  I  am  sure  that 
1  could  not  have  induced  her  to  submit  to  the  operation,  unless  I  had  had 
perfect  confidence  myself  in  my  diagnosis.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  magnetic  needle  would  have  been  attracted  by  the  imbedded 
needle  before  it  was  niagnetized,  but  1  ascertained  satisfactorily,  by  expe- 
riment, that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  true,  so  large  a  magnet  is  not  always  at  hand,  but  a  smaller  one 
would  have  been  effectual,  and  any  person  possessing  an  electro-mag- 
netic apparatus  might. make  one  of  any  size.  I  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  the  result  in  this  case,  that  I  shall  never  use  the  knife,  where 
I  have  any  doubts,  until  1  have  cleared  them  up  in  the  manner  described. 


ON    THE  TREATMKiNT   OF    HYDROCELE   BY    RETAINED   INJECTIONS 
OF  IODINE,  AND   BY   THE   SETON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  original  plan  of  injecting  stimulating  solutions  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  superseded  all  other  methods  which  anticipated  a  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele.  This  practice,  which  it  is  well  known  consists  in  a 
temporary  retention  of  the  fluid  until  the  irritation  caused  by  it  ends  in  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  and  then  in  w  itiidrawing  it,  has  lately  been  so  far  modi- 
fied that  a  solution  of  iodine  in  small  quantities  has  been  substituted  for 
port  wine  and  other  astringents,  and  as  an  essential  feature,  is  allowed  to 
be  retained  in  the  scrotal  cavity  until  removed  by  absorption.  If  the  sta- 
tistics which  have  accumulated  in  the  European  journals  during  a  few 
years  past  are  to  be  relied  upon,  iodine  must  be  regarded  as  possessing 
specific  powers  over  hydi'ocele.  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  comprehend 
that  there  is  no  bias  or  exaggeration  in  the  statements  published  by  the 
advocates  of  this  exclusive  practice,  yet  among  them  are  many  distin- 
guished surgeons  of  the  day  whose  word  is  beyond  all  question. 

The  practice,  or  discovery  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  of  treating  hydrocele 
by  retained  ioduretted  injections,  was  first  adopted  by  James  Ranald  Mar- 
tin, a  medical  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
Bengal,  in  183-2.     Hydrocele  is  a  disease  of  great  frequency  in  the  East 
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Indies,  but  we  are  told  that  the  native  inhabitants  were  reluctant  to  sub- 
mit to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment,  and 
that  operations  for  radical  cure  were  seldom  performed.  But  a  (ijance  at 
the  following  table  shows  the  growing  confidence  with  which  the  native 
inhabitants  regarded  the  new  treatment,  and  the  extraordinary  results  that 
attended  it.  During  eight  years  succeeding  the  discovery,  the  numbers 
treated  at  the  Calcutta  Native  Hospital  were  2393,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  table. 

32 
49 

86 

-  121 
332 

.   528 
585 

-  660 


In  the  year 

1832 

(( 

1833 

" 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

Total         -         ,         -         .       2393  cases. 

Of  this  aggregate,   1265  were  Hindoos, 

"  "  1076      "     Mahomedans, 

"  "  52     "     Christians. 

In  the  latter  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  were  from  Orissa, 
where  hydrocele  is  endemic.  Incredible  as  the  results  seem,  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Hospital  report  over  their  signatures  that  the  failures  from  first 
to  last  were  rather  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  that  no  con) plication  has 
interfered  with  the  operation,  which  has  superseded  all  others  in  India. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  bring  up  the  foregoing  table  to  the  present  year, 
but  the  details  are  inaccessible  to  the  writer.  Perhaps  the  Editor  will  be 
kind  enough  to  supply  them. 

Results  so  eminently  successful  naturally  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  de- 
tails by  which  ihey  are  accomplished.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Martin  is 
very  simple.  When  the  serum,  which  often  exceeds  100  ounces,  has 
been  evacuated,  a  dram  and  a  half  to  five  drams*,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tumor,  of  a  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  of  uniform  strength,  viz., 
one  part  of  tincture  and  three  parts  of  water,  is  injected  into  and  is 
almost  always  left  within  the  sac.  The  scrotum  is  then  grasped  by  the 
hand  in  such  manner  that  the  fluid  shall  be  carried  over  every  part  of 
the  internal  surHices.  The  subsequent  treatment  consists  simply  in  apply- 
ing cooling  washes  and  in  jriving  a  purgative.  No  confinement  is  re- 
quired  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  native  inhabitants  usually  walk  home  imme- 
diately after  the  operation  and  return  in  a  day  or  two.  Some  patients 
go  to  their  occupations  the  next  day,  and  most  of  them  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  like  freedom  would  with  us  be 
followed  by  deplorable  consequences,  by  carrying  the  inflammatory  action 


*  Magendie's  Formula. 
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and  febiile  disturbance  by  a  trreat  deal  too  lar.  Bransby  Coopor  relates 
tbe  iiniortuiiate  case  of  a  gentleman  who  walked  home  after  the  operation. 
Tlie  exemption  of  the  natives  of  liuliu  from  unfavorable  terminations  in 
the  subsequent  treatment  seems  due  to  peculiarities  of  climate  and 
temperament. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  iodine  process  is  authenticated  by  Dr.  Good- 
eve,  another  Indian  practitioner,  who  employed  retained  injections  in  272 
cases  with  but  two  failures,  or  much  less  than  one  percent.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  a  practice  so  successful  spread  rapidly  into  other  countries,  and 
a  mass  of  corroborating  testimony  has  been  accumulated.  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  asserts  that  since  he  has  adopted  it  he  has  never  failed.  M.  Vel- 
peau  employed  the  remedy  in  300  cases  "  without  accident,"  and  other 
French  surgeons  praise  it.  Dr.  0|)penheim  corroborates  its  efficacy,  bav- 
ins; used  it  successfully  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  So  that  on  the 
whole,  abating  many  grains  of  allowance  for  exaggerations  inseparable 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  almost  absolute  success,  iodine  must  be  regarded 
as  a  remedy  of  specific  virtue  in  the  radical  treatment  of  hydrocele.  It 
seldom  causes  much  pain  even  when  strong,  and  its  action  appears  to  be 
sin)ilar  to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  stimulates,  then  soothes  irritation 
and  pain,  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  the  required  inflammatory  adhesions. 

1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  precedure,  having  commenced 
with  the  seton  and  having  been  satisfied  with  results.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  whic'i  this  method  can  be  executed,  and  the  certainty  of  procuiing 
the  necessary  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation, are  paramount  advantages 
which  may  be  claimed  for  this  process.  With  a  long  straight  needle  that 
will  freely  pass  a  small  canula,  the  seton  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  trocar  being  introduced  as  in  the  method  for  injection,  and  the  stilet 
withdrawn,  the  needle  is  immediately  carried  through  the  canula  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tumor,  and  pushed  through  the  integuments  upon  the  point 
of  the  finger,  taking  care  to  exclude  the  testicle  and  spermatic  vessels, 
which  may  be  securely  avoided  before  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  evacuated. 
1  have  frequently  accomplished  the  operation  by  simply  puncturing  the 
tumor  at  its  bottom  w  ith  a  lancet,  and  instantly  passing  the  ligature  through 
the  aperture  with  a  common  curved  needle.  This  is  not  a  way,  however, 
to  be  recommended,  for  in  the  hurry  to  insert  the  seton  before  the  serum 
escapes,  there  is  a  risk  of  puncturing  the  solid  contents  of  the  sac  ;  but 
when  the  needle  is  guided  by  the  tube  there  can  be  no  fear  of  wounding 
vital  parts.  The  seton  which  I  have  used  is  one  composed  of  many 
distinct  threads,  and  the  time  of  its  retention  has  varied  from  one  hour 
to  two  weeks.  It  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  tumor  has  regained  its 
former  dimensions  and  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  deep  rosy  tint, 
which  is  usually  the  case  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  1  have  had  but  one  failure,  and  but  one  case  of 
suppuration,  in  which  the  ligature  was  removed  in  an  hour  after  its  inser- 
tion because  of  the  excessive  pain  which  it  occasioned. 

Greenfield,  Ms.,  Nov.  15,  1845.  James  Deank. 
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Disra.-ics  in  lltianh. —  V  cdrresspniident — ;\  Prolossor  in  one  of  the 
Western  Medical  Scliools — under  date  of  Gulen;i,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1845,  writes 
as  i'ollovvs  respectinfr  some  of  the  di.seases  in  tlie  places  wliich  he  ha.s 
lately  visited.  It  will  be  perceived  he  gives  important  information  respect- 
ing the  immunity  from  pulmonary  consumption  said  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  We  hope  to  be  favored  with  other  communications 
from  our  tViend  during  the  winter. 

"  I  left  the  East  some  six  weeks  since  for  the  West,  and  have  wander- 
ed thus  far,  having  just  returned  from  Dubuque  (Iowa)  and  Mineral 
Point  (Wisconsin).  I  have  travelled  hither  to  see  the  country,  and  collect 
such  information  as  might  concern  my  profession.  It  has  been  extremely 
sickly  throughout  all  the  towns  in  the  West  the  sunmier  past,  and  the 
white  faces  and  emaciated  frames  which  greet  the  eye  on  every  side  show 
the  work  of  malaria  over  this  truly  beautiful  land.  Fevers  of  various 
type  have  prevailed  the  season  past.  Intermittents,  remittents,  and  what 
is  termed  congestive  fever,  have  been  the  principal.  Last  spring,  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  Illinois,  the  epidemic  erysipelas  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  and  was  attended  with  its  usual  concomitant,  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis. I  made  extensive  inquiry  respecting  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in 
Illinois,  and  find,  what  might  have  been,  ayjr/or/,  supposed,  that  where  ma- 
larious fevers  are  prevalent,  phthisis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  the  mine- 
ral region,  especially  about  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  broken 
and  hilly,  and  the  streams  run  over  rocky  and  pebbly  beds,  and  are  fed 
by  springs,  fevers  are  rare,  but  here  I  am  informed  by  the  physicians  that 
consumption  is  quite  prevalent,  nearly  or  quite  as  much  so  as  at  the  East, 
compared  with  other  diseases.  At  Dubuque,  twenty  miles  north  of  Galena, 
in  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi,  fevers  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  while  phthisis 
is  rare.  At  Galena,  along  Fever  River,  the  same  state  of  things  prevails, 
but  the  surrounding  country  is  hilly,  with  high  bluffs  of  rock  along  the 
water  courses.  Phthisis  is  here  quite  prevalent.  In  selecting  a  spot  for 
the  consumptive  invalid,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  settle  on  some  of  the 
level  and  fertile  prairies  (and  a  great  part  of  the  State  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion), or  on  some  of  the  river  bottoms,  and  the  chance  is  greatly  in  favor 
that  the  life  of  such  invalid  may  be  greatly  prolonged  ;  or  where  a  strong 
predisposition  exists,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  consumption  may  never 
be  developed.  These  are  facts  which  strike_  every  one  who  has  resided 
any  length  of  time  in  the  State,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  remark  that 
consumption  does  not  exist  in  the  Slate.  This  is  saying  too  much.  Indi- 
viduals must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  emigrate  West,  who  are 
strongly  predisposed  to  phthisis,  or  who  actually  labor  under  the  incipient 
form  of  it,  and  such  are  greatly  in  danger  of  dying,  let  them  go  where 
they  will.  The  bland  airs  of  the  South,  or  the  prairie  lands  of  the  West, 
will  often  prove  a  fallacious  hope  to  the  consumptive  invalid.  Again  I 
would  say  to  the  consumptive  invalid  from  the  East,  seek  the  rich  alluvial 
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bottoms  of  Illinois,  where  malarious  fever  is  annually  prevalent,  and  the 
chance  of  life  being  prolonged  is  in  your  favor. 

-"  Bilious  pneumonia,  or  winter  fever,  prevails  in  cold  weather  in  many 
parts  of  the  West,  particularly  on  the  high,  uneven  mineral  region.  With 
regard  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  mining  population  of  this  renjion, 
lead  colic  prevails  to  some  extent  among  those  employed  in  smelting  the 
lead,  but  the  miners  who  dig  the  ore  are  as  healthy  as  any  set  of  men. 
The  water  is  not  impregnated  with  lead  or  copper,  although  on  some  spe- 
cimens of  lead  the  carbonate  is  found  encrusted  on  the  surface. 

"  In  conversing  with  a  great  many  physicians  of  Illinois,  on  the  dis- 
eases of  children,  they  uniformly  speak  of  the  absence  of  terminous 
diseases." 


Successful  Ligature  of  both  Carotid  Arteries  in  one  Person. — We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  this  operation  has  been  happily  performed  by  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Warren,  in  this  city.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  about  22, 
who  had  been  afflicted  from  birth  with  a  na?vus  on  the  breast,  neck,  and 
face.  A  remarkable  deformity  of  the  skin,  and  even  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  head,  had  been  produced  by  this  disease.  But 
what  had  most  troubled  and  distressed  the  patient  and  his  friends  was,  the 
recent  developn)eni  of  a  fungus-like  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip, 
base  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  tongue.  This  was  increasing,  had  become 
ulcerated,  and  presented  an  alarming  aspect. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  the  diseased  mass,  it  was  concluded,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  successively  to  tie  the  two  carotid 
arteries,  which  supplied  this  diseased  growth.  The  operation  was  accord- 
ingly executed  first  on  the  left  side  seven  weeks  since,  and  a  sensible 
diminution  of  the  disease  having  occurred,  the  right  carotid  was  tied  five 
weeks  after  the  left.  The  patient  did  not  suffer  any  extraordinary  symp- 
toms when  the  second  great  artery  was  tied,  and  convalesced  so  rapidly 
that  in  ten  days  he  was  able  to  walk  the  streets.  A  still  greater  diminu- 
tion of  the  morbid  appearances  has  occurred. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  which  the  operation  of  tying  both  carotids  in 
one  individual  has  been  done  in  this  place. 


Medical  Lectures  in  Maine. — As  usual,  the  annual  circular  of  this 
school  is  abroad  seasonably.  The  term  will  not  commence  till  the  IGth 
of  February,  which  affords  those  who  are  now  in  attendance  at  other  in- 
stitutions, to  have  another  series  before  the  snow  leaves.  We  have  so 
frequently  set  forth  the  good  reputation  of  the  Maine  Medical  School,  and 
referred  to  its  library,  cabinet,  &,c.,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  do  the 
same  at  present.  If  a  re-organization  of  the  working  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery were  effected,  by  the  election  of  a  resident  faculty,  we  think  the 
Trustees  would  be  surprised  with  the  success  of  the  operation.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin  College  does  not  ac- 
complish half  the  good  it  might.  A  board  of  resident  professors  would 
have  a  local  reputation  which  would  very  naturally  gather  in  students, 
who  would  study  their  profession  entirely  at  Brunswick,  for  the.  sake  of 
the  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  practice  of  eminent  instructers,  and 
would  manilest  a  partiality  fur   a   |)lace,  a  school   and  society    where  they 
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were  pleasantly  and  profitably  situated.  We  have  urged  these  considerations 
ow  fonnor  occisi'^ns,  and  our  doin^  so  has  calle<l  up  hostile  feelings  where 
there  was  least  occasion  for  them.  One  gentleman  ordered  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Journal  cl«)sed,  inslanter,  probably  from  a  conviction  that  we 
had  no  risrht  to  nvike  siiuirestions  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  science 
or  literature  amonj  tiic  people  of  another  State.  A  desire  to  have  the 
Maine  school  take  the  high  ground  which  it  might  and  should  have,  with 
such  capabilities  and  acknowledged  facilities  as  it  can  always  command, 
as  the  only  medical  institution  of  the  State,  and  withal  a  fuorite  benefi- 
ciary in  by-gone  days  of  the  legislature,  has  alone  prompted  these  and 
similar  sentiments. 


Boi/lston  Medical  Socirti/. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  President;  Samuel  Kneeland,  M.D.,  First 
Vice  President ;  Mr.  James  W.  Stone,  Second  Vice  President ;  Mr.  llobert 
Dixon,  Secretary. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  late  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  a  fund  was 
established  in  the  year  1823,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  bestowed 
in  prizes  on  the  authors  of  the  best  dissertations  presented  by  members 
of  the  Society.  Exercises  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  surgical 
science  by  means  of  debates,  lectures,  &,c.,  occur  weekly.  Advantages 
are  thus  offered  to  the  medical  ntian  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  deli- 
vering his  ideas,  which  is  as  important  as  the  acijuisition  of  knowledge. 
No  similar  institution  exists  in  this  city,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Warren,  "  there  are  but  few  other  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
extemporaneous  address,  without  participating  in  political  brawls." 

The  Pctrifird  VToman. — There  is  a  special  paragraph  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  British  American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  published 
at  Montreal,  intended  to  show  that  we  have  all  been  imposed  upon  here 
in  tlie  States,  by  the  petrified  looinan,  so  called.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  all  we  said  of  the  body  being  petrified,  was  simply  the  assertion  of  the 
exhibitor.  Being  screwed  up  tightly,  beyond  the  reach  of  fingers,  we 
could  only  look  at  the  mass  through  panes  of  glass.  The  Montreal  Jour- 
nal says — "  We  have  a  specimen  of  it,  removed  by  a  penknife,  and  from 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  o{  adipocerc  it  is." 
Again,  the  editor  remarks,  "  Our  object  in  noticing  this,  is  to  expose  a 
humbug,  and  to  defeat  the  cupidity  of  parties  deprived  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  liumanity."  Wherever  the  stone  woman  appears,  after  this,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  scientific  part  of  the  [)ut)lic  may  be  more  fortunate  than 
they  have  been  in  Boston,  by  being  permitted  to  touch  and  take  specimens. 
In  tiiat  way  the  exhibition  would  subserve  the  interest  of  science  as  well 
as  that  of  the  owners. 


The  Young  Stefhoseopist. — We  understand  that  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  this 
city,  has  in  press  a  new  work,  under  the  above  title,  f)n  the  Physical  Signs 
of  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  students,  and  to 
physicians  resident  in  the  country.  About  the  middle  of  January  it  will, 
]»robably,  be  ready  for   the  trade.     There   are  in   it   between  twenty  and 
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thirty  ensrraved  illustrations.  The  well-known  reputntion  of  the  author  in 
stethoscopic  explorations  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  his  treatise  well 
received  by  the  medical  public. 


Medical  Society  of  Quebec. — On  the  '25th  of  Nov.  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  receiviuij  the  report  of  its 
delegates  to  the  Montreal  Convention,  Aug.  21st.  Dr.  Morrin  presided, 
Dr.  Badgley  being  Secretary.  The  mission  to  Montreal  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Quebec,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  express 
their  regret  that  matters  eventuated  thus.  In  a  word,  tlie  Quebec  delega- 
tion was  not  recognized  as  representing  any  medical  district. 


Blue  Ink.  By  M.  Mornung. — Mix  four  parts  of  perchloride  of  iron,  in 
solution  with  750  parts  of  water,  then  add  four  parts  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium dissolved  in  a  little  water;  collect  the  precipitate  firmed,  wash  it 
with  several  additions  of  water,  allow  it  to  drain  until  it  weighs  about  200 
parts;  add  to  this  one  part  of  oxalic  acid,  and  promote  the  solution  of  the 
cyanide  by  shaking  the  bottle  containing  the  mixture. 

The  addition  of  gum  and  sugar  is  useless,  and  even  appears  to  exercise 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  ink.  It  may  be  kept  without  any 
addition  for  a  Ions  time. — Journal  de  Chimie  Midicale. 


Medical  Miscellani/. — M.  Barmel  has  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
medal  from  the  iron  which  might  be  collected  from  the  blood  of  a  subject. 
A  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  of  Paris,  says  the  Courier, 
wears  a  ring  made  of  the  iron  which  was  extracted  from  blood  taken  from 
her  husband  during  the  course  of  a  severe  disease. — Smallpox  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  rife  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  many  places  West. 
There  were  eight  deaths  by  it  in  Philadelphia  week  before  last.  Various 
towns  in  New  England  are  also  more  or  less  afflicted  with  it. — A  gentle- 
man is  represented  to  have  died  last  week,  a  victim  to  an  inveterate  habit 
of  smoking.  He  is  said  to  have  smoked  thirty  cigars  in  a  day.  The 
mortality  of  all  Germany  is  thought  to  be  very  much  increased,  annually, 
by  too  much  devotion  to  the  tobacco  pipe. — The  slate  of  health  in  the 
interior  of  Ohio  is  represented  by  a  correspondent  to  be  good  this  fall, 
and  the  weather  through  October  was  unusually  mild  and  pleasant. — In  a 
proof  sheet  of  the  Journal  of  Natural  History,  we  notice  an  article  by 
James  Deaiie,  M.D.,  on  the  fossil  foot  marks  at  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Markieo, — At  West  Topshain,  Vt.,  Dr.  Levi  Bniton  to  Miss  S.  Jeuniss. — At 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  R.  Fiiilcy  Hunt  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Crandail.— At  Yorkville, 
S.  C,  Dr.  .f.  F.  Lindsay  to  .Miss  R.  VV.  G.  Frost. 

DiF.n. —  At  Snow  flill,  Maryland,  Dr.  Win.  Riley,  killed  by  being'  thrown  fmm 
his  sill  key. 

Numlier  of  denths  in  Boston, for  the  week  eiuiiiis  Nov.  29,  39.— Msiles  21,  femnles  18.  Slillhorn,  7. 

Of  CDiisumption,  8 — typhus  fever,  2— dropsy  on  the  brain,  6 — iiifliiiiirimtidii  of  the  brnin,  2— Inns; 
fever,  1— smallpox,  4 — hooping  coiigli,  2 — throat  (lisieiii|ier,  1  -iiifuntile,  .3— intiainriialjon  of  the 
bowels,  1— old  iise,  1— scrofula,  1  — inflanimation  of  the  stomach,  1— palsy,  1  — croiii>,  1  — rheiimiitio 
fever,   1 — cancer,  i — intemperance,  1 — drowned,  1. 

Under  5  years,  J5— lietween  5  anil  21)  years,  4— between  20  and  60 years,  18— over  60  years,  3- 
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Tkr  Practice  of  Rc-varciiiation. — Every  medical  man  must  be  aware 
that  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  this  practice  has  excited  much  attention 
of  late,  although  its  investigation  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by 
the  profession  in  this  country.  To  us  there  seems  no  one  valid  objection 
to  urge  against  it.  It  lias  been  said,  indeed,  that  such  adoption  would 
unsettle  the  public  mind  in  its  faith  in  vaccination.  Nor  need  this  be 
regretted.  The  most  fatal  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  from  which 
much  evil  has  already  sprung,  is  apatlnj.  Let  public  attention  be  fairly 
aroused,  the  merits  of  vaccination  will  then  undergo  renewed  discussion, 
and  its  more  general  adoption  will  be  the  result.  It  is  especially  to  Prus- 
sia and  WurlemburL''  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  experiment  of  re-vacci- 
nation upon  a  large  scale.  In  the  former  country,  of  2IO,'iS9  re-vacci- 
nations during  18:53-7,  there  were  84,516  successful  :  and  of  44,000  in 
the  latter  country,  20,000  succeeded.  Frequently,  too,  cases  which  failed 
on  a  first  trial  succeeded  on  a  subsequent  one.  The  precise  proportion 
of  successful  cases  has  varied  from  31  to  45  or  4(>  per  cent. — the  period 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  30  being  found  that  most  certain  of  success. 
Of  course,  no  one  infers  that  the  success  of  re-vaccination  implies  a  lia- 
bility to  smallpox  in  an  equal  number  of  cases.  The  operation,  in  fact,  in 
the  hands  of  Heim,  proved  successful  also  in  32  per  cent,  of  persons  who 
had  already  had  the  smallpox — a  proportion  infinitely  greater  than  that  in 
which  smallpox  occurs  a  second  time.  But,  although  we  are  unable  to 
state  the  exact  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  persons,  in  whom  re-vaccina- 
tion succeeded  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.,  who  would  otherwise  have  ac- 
quired smallpox  on  exposure,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  this  might 
have  been  considerable  ;  whereas,  among  the  many  thousands  who  have 
undergone  re-vaccination  in  Prussia  and  Wurtemburg,  an  example  of  the 
occurrence  of  smallpox  has  only  here  and  there  been  observed.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  breaking  out,  it  has  been  found,  in  various  lo- 
calities, that  immediate  re-vaccination  has  arrested  its  course — individuals 
in  whom  the  operation  proved  successful  and  those  in  whom  it  failed 
equally  resisting  the  disease. — Med.  Chir.  Rev.  Oct. 


Excessive  Crowding. — Mr.  Farr  has  adduced  a  small  portion  of  the 
East  of  London,  containing  a  population  in  the  ratio  of  243,000  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile,  as  the  greatest  density  attained  in  the  heart  of 
English  cities;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Duncan,  there  is  actually  a  district 
in  Liverpool  "  containing  abf)ut  12,000  inhabitants  crowded  together  on  a 
surface  of  105,000  s(juare  yards,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  400,000  inhabitants 
to  the  geographical  sipiare  mile  ;  and  if  we  confine  the  calculation  to  a 
smaller  portion  of  this  district,  but  still  comprising  a  population  of  8,000 
(on  49,000  square  yards),  we  shall  find  the  inhabitants  packed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  657,963  to  the  square  mile."  In  Nottingham,  which  is 
heuuned  in  by  fields  belonging  to  the  freemen,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  llawk- 
sley  that  4,200  people  dwell  in  a  square  of  220  yards  on  the  side  (46,400 
square  yards),  and  that  the  average  area  to  each  inhabitant  throughout 
the  town,  including  the  streets,  is  about  18  square  yards. — Ibid. 


Just   published    in   London,  a   work    on    Scarlatina   and    its   successful 
Treatment  by  a  new  Method.     By  I.  B.  Brown,  M.R.C.S. 
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INFLAMMATION   OF   THE   UTKRUS. 

By  Edward    Warren,  M.D. 
[Commuiiicatetl  for  the  Rostoa  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

According  to  medical  writers,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  tlie 
uterus  is  by  no  means  rare.  Some  have  met  with  it  in  about  half  of 
their  puerperal  cases.  Duoes,  for  instance,  met  with  it  in  three  out  of 
four,  and  Lee  in  ten  out  of  forty-five  cases. 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  however,  strongly-marked 
cases  of  pure  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance,  are  not  common. 
In  my  three  years'  practice  in  the  Boston  Dispensary,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  furnishes  abundance  of  midwifery  cases,  puerperal  fever  in  all 
its  varieties  was  frequent  ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  serious  case  of  pure 
uterine  inflammation.  Of  course,  when  the  peritoneal  surface  and  the 
appendages  are  inflamed,  the  substance  of  the  uterus  often  participates 
moi-e  or  less,  but  in  this  case  the  affection  of  the  part  is  absorbed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  more  general  disorder. 

Muscular  inflammation  of  the  womb  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
coming  on,  shortly  after  delivery,  with  violent  pain  directly  over  the 
uterine  region,  attended  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  increased 
exceedingly  on  motion.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  confined  to  this 
single  spot,  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  and  do  not  extend  over 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  pulse  is  generally  of  the  inflammatory 
character,  very  fidl  and  rapid,  and  the  tongue  greatly  coated.  The  urine 
and  the  lochias  are  commonly  suppressed. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Dewees  mentions  :  "  The 
long  and  reiterated  efforts  the  uterus  is  occasionally  forced  to  make  to 
overcome  the  resistance  which  opposes  the  expulsion  of  the  child  : 
whether  this  arise  from  rigidity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  or  of  the 
external  soft  parts  ;  the  construction  of  the  pelvis;  or  the  size  or  situation 
of  the  child." 

In  the  two  following  stronuly-marked  ca.ses,  which  have  occurred  in 
my  practice,  one  remarkable  feature  was  the  readiness  with  which  iho 
organ  was  acted  upon,  and  the  inflammation  more  than  once  brought 
back,  after  it  had  been  removed,  by  mental  excitement  whether  pleasura- 
ble or  the  reverse.  In  fact,  in  both  of  these  cases,  mental  excitement 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  inflammation.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising 
19 
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when  we  consider  the  influence  which  sudden  surprises,  whetlier  joyful  or 
painful,  have  upon  this  oroan  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  pregnancy. 

Case  I. — June  4th,  IS — ,  I  was  summoned,  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  visit  a  lady  who  had  been  about  four  hours  in  labor.  She 
was  about  26  years  of  ai;e,  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  of  sanguine 
temperament,  and  lively  disposition.  It  was  her  first  child.  The  pains 
were  strong  and  tlie  hil)or  had  progressed  steadily  from  the  time  of  its 
commencement.  It  continued  through  the  morning,  the  soft  parts  yield- 
ing with  difficulty,  and  the  patient  suffering  much  in  consequence  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  jiarts,  the  violence  of  the  pains,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
child.  After  the  birth  of  the  head,  there  was  still  some  difficulty  in 
delivering  the  body.  The  child  did  not  cry  or  breathe  on  birth  ;  but 
after  some  time,  animation  was  restored  by  the  usual  means.  It  became 
a  hearty,  robust  boy. 

The  patient  was  soon  after  put  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well. 
On  my  visit  the  next  morning,  I  found  her  sitting  in  a  chair  w  liilst  having 
her  bed  made.  The  breasts  were  filled  with  milk,  but  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  nipple,  the  child  could  not  nurse,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  breast  pump.  I  remonstratt-d  against  her  sitting  up,  and  cau- 
tioned her  against  exertion  of  any  kind. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  after  delivery,  June  8tb,  1  was 
called  to  her  in  haste.  She  had  violent  pain  in  the  uterine  region,  with 
great  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  uterus,  but  not  over  the  abdomen 
generally.  There  was  great  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  urine  was 
suppressed.  The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  white  coat  ;  the  pulse  full, 
but  not  much  accelerated.  The  How  of  milk  was  still  free.  Bowels 
costive. 

Although  the  patient  was  of  full  habit,  yet  as  the  state  of  the  pulse 
did  not  indicate  venesection,  and  as  leeches  were  not  accessible  without 
great  delay,  I  determined  to  trust,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  effi^ct  of 
calomel  employed  as  a  cathartic.  1  directed  a  large  dose  to  be  given 
instantly  with  a  small  portion  of  jalap,  and  to  be  repeated  if  it  did  not 
operate  ;  warm  fomentations  over  tlie  uterine  region,  and  a  pill  of  calo- 
mel, opium  and  antimony,  after  the  operation  of  the  cathartic. 

The  effect  of  the  purgative  was  as  favorable  as  I  could  have  wished. 
After  two  doses,  it  operated  well,  the  pain  was  considerably  relieved,  and 
some  urine  was  passed.  On  my  morning  visit,  1  found  her  much  more 
comfortable.  She  was  free  from  pain  \\  hlle  perfectly  still,  but  it  returned 
upon  the  slightest  motion.  The  milk  was  abundant,  and  there  was  no 
sup[)ression  of  the  lochise.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  return  of  the 
pain,  but  it  was  relieved  by  fomentations  and  subsided  gradually  towards 
morning.  The  night,  however,  was  restless,  with  frequent  inclination  to 
pass  water,  and  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  next  morning,  June  10th,  1  found  her  much  as  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  bowels  being  costive,  I  ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil  ;  also  the 
free  use  of  slippery-ehn  tea  for  the  urinary  troubles.  On  the  afternoon 
of  this  day,  after  some  mental  agitation,  she  had  a  severe  return  of  the  pain. 
1  found  two  doses  of  the  oil  bad   been  given  without  effect,  but  after  an 
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injection    she    was    aj^aiii    relieved.     The .  night    was    resiloss    and    im- 
coiiiroriaijle. 

On  the  succeeding  oiornini;,  June  lltli,  I  found  her  free  from  pain 
except  on  motion  ;  but  on  the  shghtest  attempt  to  move  there  was  that 
contraction  of  tlie  forehead  which  evinces  sliarp  internal  pam,  and  is 
generally  indicative  of  organic  disease.  The  respiration  was  hurried, 
and  attended  with  groaning.  These  were  unfavoiahle  symploms,  Inii 
there  were  oliiers  of  an  opposite  character.  The  pulse  vxas  still  favorable, 
the  milk  came  even  more  freely  than  at  first,  and  there  was  less  tenderness 
on  pressure.  The  fulness  of  tlie  abdomen  also  had  been  gradually  sub- 
siding. I  had  continued  the  pill  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  every 
night ;  and  there  was  now  mercurial  fcetor  and  soreness  of  the  gums.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  although  I  rely  greatly  upon  mercury,  espe- 
cially in  inflammatory  diseases,  I  have  always  used  it  with  so  great  caution, 
that  for  four  years  I  have  not  produced  soreness  of  the  gums  except  in 
this  instance.  The  action  upon  the  liver  and  the  secretions  may  be 
produced,  and  the  inflammation  controlled,  without  producing  any  elfec^. 
upon  the  mouth.  The  slightest  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  is  an  indication 
with  me  to  suspend  and  check  its  operation  with  sidphate  of  magnesia,  in 
cathartic,  or  in  smaller  doses,  as  the  case  may  require.  In  this  way,  we 
derive  more  benefit  than  can  be  obtained  by  salivation  ;  without  any  of 
the  evil  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  the  course  can,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
tinued longer. 

1  directed  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  cathartic ;  six  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  three  times  a-day  ;  and  twenty  drops  of  nitrous  ether  three  times 
a  day.  The  decoction  of  slippery-elm  bark  to  be  continued.  If  the 
pain  returned,  an  injection  to  be  given  immediately.  Fomentations  to  be 
continued. 

June  ["Sth. — I  found  her  more  comfortable  than  yesterday.  The  after- 
noon and  night  had  been  passed  without  severe  pain.  The  difficulty  of 
passing  water  continued,  but  was  less  in  degree.  The  tenderness  in  the 
uterine  region  was  somewhat  less. 

From  this  time,  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms.  Her  niiihts  were  kept  tranquil  by  the  use  of  Dover's  pow- 
ders, the  bowels  regulated  by  injections,  and  the  urinary  organs  l)y  spirits 
of  nitrous  ether,  and  the  decoction  of  elm  bark.  The  patient,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  kept  perfectly  still  in  her  bed.  Toward  the  end  of  June, 
she  had  improved  so  far  as  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  a  little  while  at  a  time. 

On  the  second  of  Jidy,  however,  after  some  mental  excitement,  occa- 
sioned by  receiving  very  agreeable  news,  the  pain  suddenly  returned  ; 
and  I  was  again  summoned  in  haste.  A  gentle  opiate  was  given,  the 
pains  grracliially  sidjsided,  and  the  recovery  was  not  retarded.  In  a  week 
from  this  time,  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  her  room.  She  gradually 
gained  strength,  and  recovered  her  usual  degree  of  health  without  further 
impediment. 

In  this  case,  the  active  remedies  were  cathartics,  fomentations  and 
opiates.  The  specific  effect  of  the  submuriate  no  doubt  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  subduinsr  the   inflammation.     Tlie  use  of  warm  fomentations 
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is  recoiiimenfloci  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  objected  to  by  Dr.  Dewees.  In  tbis 
instance  tbe  beiiefu  was  very  ajipannit,  in  relieving  the  pain  and  in  pro- 
moting ilie  i)assing  of  urine.  The  pain  diminished  ahnost  iniinedialely 
upon  their  apphealion. 

Some  months  after  her  recovery,  tlie  |)atient  left  the  town  ;  but  I  have 
since  learnt  that  she  was  confined  a  second  time  about  two  years  after, 
and  siiiiered  more  in  the  consequences  than  she  did  with  her  first  child  ; 
as  she  had  swelled  leg,  and  her  convalescence  occupied  lliree  months. 

Cask  II. — August  4lh.  IS — .  First  child.  In  this  case,  the  patient 
was  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  age  as  in  the  former  ;  but  of  nervous 
instead  of  sanguine  temperament. 

I  was  called  to  her  about  12  at  noon.  The  pains  had  commenced 
about  10  the  night  before,  and  continued  steady.  She  was  sitting  up, 
and  the  dulness  of  the  pains  indicated  that  the  first  stage  of  labor  was  not 
completed.  Ujion  examination,  i  gave  my  opinion  that  delivery  would 
not  take  place  under  six  or  eight  hours.  About  5,  P.  M.,  the  pains 
changed  their  character,  and  became  sharp  and  powerful.  They  in- 
creased in  severity,  becoming  almost  constant.  There  was  less  pain  in 
the  back  than  usual ;  the  suffering  being  mostly  in  front,  and  continuing 
in  the  intervals  of  labor  pains.  The  sutFering  was  extreme,  though,  per- 
haps, not  very  much  greater  than  is  frequent  in  females  of  similar  size 
and  age,  wdio  generally  undergo  more  than  those  of  smaller  figure  and 
laxer  fibre.  Some  of  the  most  melancholy  and  striking  instances  which 
rise  to  my  mind,  and  which  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  many  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  of  Hual  results  ensuing  after  confinement,  took  place  in 
ladies  of  nearly  the  same  size,  age  and  figure  of  the  subjects  of  these 
two  cases. — The  only  peculiarity  in  the  delivery  was  that,  whether  from 
the  size  of  the  body  or  the  shape  of  the  head,  it  remained  an  instant 
half  delivered,  with  the  os  externum  stretched  to  the  fullest  degree  ;  the 
pain  subsiding,  and  leaving  it  in  this  position,  from  which  it  could  not  be 
removed  without  violence.  This  was  of  course  a  moment  of  extreme 
suffering  to  the  patient.  On  the  return  of  the  uterine  contractions,  it  was 
expelled  with  very  little  assistance,  about  8,  P.  M. ;  and  the  body  readily 
followed. 

To  my  surprise,  the  cries  of  the  patient  continued,  and  the  assurance 
that  her  |)rincipal  suffering  was  over,  did  not  quiet  her.  The  child  cried 
lustily  at  biith  ;  it  was  a  stout  boy  with  a  large  head,  and  an  unusual 
prominence  of  the  occiput.  The  patient  became  rather  easier,  and  I 
hoped  that  on  the  coming  away  of  the  ])lacenta,  she  would  be  entirely 
relieved.  This  came  away  at  the  usual  time,  but  there  was  not  the  re- 
lief I  expected.  There  was  considerable  though  not  excessive  hemor- 
rhage. The  uterus  contracted  well,  but  there  was  considerable  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  directly  over  it.  1  had  spirit  applied  to  the  bowels, 
and  gave  her  Dover's  powders.  After  a  little  while  she  again  became 
easier;  and  about  10  o'clock,  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  her  up,  every- 
thing about  her  being  thoroughly  wet.  On  raising  her  a  little,  however, 
entire  syncope  took  place ;  and  I   was  obliged  to  abandon  the  effort.     1 
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directed  dry  clotlis  to  be  placed  next  the  skin,  and  applied  a  tigh; 
bandage,  as  usual,  around  tlie  aljdouien.      I  left  her  about  1 1  o'clock. 

1  was  called  to  her  ajjain  about  2,  A.  M.  She  had  violent  pain  in 
the  uterine  reirion,  with  great  tenrlerncsi;  on  pressure.  I  gave  an  opiate, 
and  had  a  powerful  mustard  poultice  applied  immediately  to  the  abdomen. 
After  a  time,  the  pain  was  sulxlued,  but  nausea,  tendency  to  syncope, 
feeble  pulse  and  other  marks  of  extreme  jirostration  succeeded.  1  di- 
rected twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  and  warm  wine  and  water 
to  be  given  alternately  every  two  hours;  also  a  cup  of  warm  gruel  eveiy 
two  hours.  Warm  fomentations  to  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  mustard  poultice. 

August  5th. — Visited  her  about  8,  A.  M.  1  found  her  more  comforta- 
ble, pulse  stronger.  There  was  still  considerable  pain  and  great  tender- 
ness. In  the  evening  [  found  her  about  the  same.  The  bandage  having 
slipped  flown  and  become  painful,  [  re-applied  it.  As  she  had  passed 
no  water  since  her  con-inenient,  I  directed  hot  applications  to  the  lower 
part  of  tli<i  b  >.v  'Is,  and  give  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  every  two  hours  ; 
a  pill  of  calo  nel,  antimony  and  opium  to  be  taken  at  10  o'clock,  and  re- 
peated, ii   necessary,  at  12. 

6th. — l*;is>etl  urine  freely  after  the  warm  applications  ;  no  severe  pain. 
Abdomen  mui-h  swelled,  and  bandage  become  so  tight  that  she  has  had 
it  removed.  l3owels  costive.  The  child  has  been  put  to  the  breast,  but 
there  is  no  milk.  On  inquiry,  she  stiys  that  she  has  never  had  any  sen- 
sation in  the  breasts.     Ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil.     Pill  at  bed  time. 

7th. — The  abdomen  was  considerably  reduced  after  the  operation  of 
the  oil.      One  or  two  large  coagula  were  passed.     Continues  as  well. 

From  tliis  lime  to  the  I2tli,  she  went  on  gradually  improving.  She 
was,  howt'ver,  liable  to  constant  fainting  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  raise 
her  head.  Any  motion  of  the  body  brought  on  pain.  The  pulse, 
through  all  this  period,  was  slower  than  natural.  The  bowels  were  slug- 
gish, and  constant  injections  required. 

On  the  first  night,  I  felt  exceedingly  apprehensive  that  the  patient 
would  sink  in  the  way  women  sometimes  do,  from  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  labor,  or  from  shock  as  it  is  called  ;  and  up  to  the  present 
lime,  August  lOth,  I  considered  her  situation  as  dangerous.  This  morn- 
ing she  appeared  stronger  and  better  than  she  had  done.  I  had  hitherto 
very  strictly  prohibited  her  seeing  any  one  but  those  required  to  attend 
upon  her  ;  but  she  was  now  so  much  more  con)fortable  that  I  tacitly 
permitted  her  to  see  a  friend.  Having  had  no  operation,  I  gave  her  a 
mild  cathartic. 

13th. — About  5,  P.  ^I.,  I  was  called  in  haste.  She  had  seen  a  friend 
who  called,  had  cot)siderable  conversation,  and  become  very  much  ex- 
cited. During  the  visit  she  felt  pain  coming  on  in  the  uterine  region, 
and  it  soon  became  very  severe.  I  found  her  crying  out  incessantly 
with  the  violence  of  the  pain.  There  was  great  tenderness  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  not  elsewhere;  the  abdomen  was  very  full  aad  tense; 
the  pulse  was  increased  in  quickness  ;  the  urine  and  the  lochiae  were  still 
free.     The  cathartic  had   not  operated.     Being  desirous  of  acting  upon 
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t!i  *  bowi^ls  before  emp!ovin<i  a  more  powerful  opiate,  1  gave  her  Dover's 
powiler-^.  and  ordered  an  injection  to  be  given  immediately.  A  strong 
mnstaid  poultice  was  a|)plied  over  the  seal  of  pain.  The  tendency  to 
deiicjuiuiu  put  venesection  out  o(  the  question.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taiiiinii  and  a|)plyini|;  leeches  was  the  only  objection  to  their  use.  After 
waitinii;  about  an  hour,  as  the  pain  continued  unabated,  I  gave  her  about 
fifteen  urains  of  the  subinur.  hydrarg.,  and  afterwarfis  powerful  opiates. 
Two  injections  of  oatmeal  gruel  with  salt  and  castor  oil  were  given  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  finally  operated  freely  ;  and  about  10 
o'clock  1  left  her  considerably  easier.  Bags  of  hops  wet  with  hot  vinegar 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  bowels  after  the  renooval  of  the  mustard  poultice  ; 
and  the  opiates  continued  until  sleep  was  procured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  I  visited  her  about  7  o'clock.  I  peiceived 
on  entering  the  room,  a  slronu  cadaverous  smell,  increasing  as  I  ap|)roach- 
od  the  patient.  She  was  lying  low  in  the  bed,  countenance  yellow, 
pulse  very  feeble,  voice  husky.  Says  the  pain  left  her  entirely  about 
2,  A.  M.,  and  she  is  now  perfectly  easy.  Has  had  a  very  free  operation 
from  the  medicine.     The  lochial  discharge  continues  ;  urine  free. 

The  entire  subsidence  of  the  pain,  the  marks  of  great  prostration,  and 
the  fcBlid  smell,  led  me  to  fear  mortification.  Dr.  Dewees  notices  this 
smell  from  the  lochiae  as  one  of  the  strong  indications  of  a  fatal  result. 
I  directed  tr.  sulph.  quinin.  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  and  spirits  of 
nitrous  ether  every  four  hours,  crossing  each  other.  Nourishment  to  be 
taken  regularly  every  two  hours. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  was  some  slight  return  of  pain,  but  it  subsided 
readily  after  an  injection.  At  my  evening  visit,  I  found  she  had  rallied 
considerably.  I'he  pulse  was  stronger,  the  voice  clearer,  the  foetid 
smell  had  disappeared  ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  an  improvement  in  all 
respects.  The  immediate  danger  of  gangrene  was  passed ;  but  the 
friends  had  now  taken  the  alarm,  and  were  anxious  for  a  consultation. 
To  this  f  gladly  consented  ;  being  very  willing  to  divide  the  responsibility, 
as  the  case  was  still  very  critical.  Dr.  Hosmer,  of  VVatertown,  whom  I 
have  always  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  meet,  was  applied  to,  and  agreed 
to  meet  me  at  8,  the  next  morning. 

I  now  omitted  the  quinine,  but  directed  the  nitrous  ether  to  be  con- 
tiued  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  nourishment  to  be  continued  every  two 
hours  while  awake.  Six  grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  be  given  every  four 
hours  until  she  slept. 

August  14th. — At  8  o'clock,  I  visited  the  patient  in  company  with 
Dr.  Hosmer.  I  found  her  much  the  same  as  last  evening.  She  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  gave  a  favorable  report.  She  had  been  a  good 
deal  agitated  by  the  proposed  consultation,  which  she  had  just  been  told 
of;  but  she  now  appeared  tolerably  calm.  Her  condition  was  this  : 
Countenance  and  whole  skin  very  white — the  yellowness  having  entirely 
disappeared;  mind  perfectly  clear ;  tongue  little  coated;  no  dulness  of 
the  eyes  ;  pulse  quick,  but  not  of  bad  character  ;  skin  rather  moist ;  urine 
and  lochiae  free;  abdomen  greatly  distenrled,  tympanitic,  giving  the  sound 
of  a  bladder  filled  with  air.     There   was   no  severe    pain   in  the  uterine 
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renion  when  perfectly  still  ;  but  there  was  great  tenderness.  Raising  her 
head  produced  giddiness  and  fuintins;.  Di'-  Hosmer  recommended  an 
injection,  twice  a-day,  of  one  drachm  of  ol.  terebinth,  in  a  pint  of  decoc- 
tion of  menth.  viridis  ;  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  three  times  a-day  ;  the 
abdomen  to  be  rubbed  with  a  hniment  of  ol.  terebinth,  and  aq.  amnionic. 

At  my  evening  visit  I  found  her  in  considerable  uneasiness,  having  had 
no  operation,  both  injections  being  retained.  1  gave  her  an  injection  of  a 
pint  of  Hi'uel,  with  salt  and  castor  oil,  as  above.  Afterwards  the  fol- 
lowing.  R.  Tr.  opii  cainphorat.,  vini  antnnon.,  spt.  aeth.  nitros.,  au 
§ss.^  M.  A  teaspoonful  alternately  with  Dover's  powder  every  four 
hours  until  sleep. 

August  15th.— The  third  injection  operated  very  freely,  after  which 
she  was  very  comfortable.  The  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  con- 
siderably less.  As  the  mustard  poultice  had  removed  the  skin  considera- 
bly, 1  had  directed  the  liniment  to  be  carefully  applied  to  the  sound  part 
only.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  it  had  been  rubbed  freely  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  without  producing  any  smarting.  The  ingredients  of  the  lini- 
ment were  fresh  and  of  the  first  quality.  As  the  injections  tbe  pre- 
ceding day  had  worried  and  fatigued  her  considerably,  I  thought  it  better 
to  omit  the  morning  one.  I  directed  the  Dover's  powders  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  liniment  used  freely.  In  the  afiernoon,  I  found  there  had 
been  some  return  of  pain.  In  other  respects  remained  as  comfortable. 
No  sensation  produced  by  the  liniment.  Dover's  po\\ders  and  drops  to 
be  used  as  last  night. 

16th. — Somewhat  better.  The  abdomen  still  remains  tympanitic  and 
tender,  but  is  a  little  less  swollen.  She  has  had  cramps  and  considerable 
pain  in  the  right  leg. 

For  several  days  she  continued  pretty  much  the  same,  but  about  the 
20th  had  some  exacerbation  of  the  pain.  About  this  lime  the  lochise 
ceased.  As  the  liniment  had  produced  no  irritation,  I  now  directed  it  to 
be  omitted,  and  a  blister  applied  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  I  now  de- 
termined to  make  trial  of  the  submuriate,  two  grains  every  night  w  iih 
Dover's  powder,  until  a  slight  effect  should  be  perceived. 

The  good  effect  of  the  blister  was  very  perceptible  in  removing  the 
pain.  She  now  gained  more  rapidly,  the  tunior  nearly  subsided,  and  the 
soreness  became  less.  She  liad  at  one  time  considerable  pain  in  the 
shoulders,  and  at  another  a  severe  attack  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  accom- 
panied with  difficult  breathing.  This  was  relieved  by  a  blister  and 
opiates.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  the 
tendency  to  deliquium,  and  latterly  the  pain  in  the  chest,  together  with 
some  of  the  other  symptoms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  vital  forces  inwards,  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  producing  an  engorgement  of  all  the  internal  organs,  and 
hence  when  one  is  relieved  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  others  to  inflame. 

The  mercurial  course  was  continued  for  about  a  week,  when  as  she 
thought  she  felt  some  soreness  of  the  mouth,  I  discontinued  it.  She 
never  had  at  any  time  the  metallic  taste,  or  mercurial  foetor.  I  now 
gave  her  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts  with  tincture  of  peppermint,  &c.  (one 
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ounce  to  four  fluid  ounces),  a  tnblesi)oonrul  every  four  hours  until  it 
opeiated.  This  operated  well,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  mercurial  efiect  upon  the  rnouth. 

I  continued  to  visit  her  three  times  a-day  until  the  first  of  September. 
At  this  time  there  was  very  liitle  swelling,  and  the  tenderness  and  sore- 
ness had  nearly  subsided.  She  had  laid  on  her  back  now  nearly  a 
month,  with  perfect  inalViliiy  to  turn  in  the  bed  or  to  raise  her  head. 
E\ery  attempt  to  laise  her  ])roduced  faintness.  As  her  progress  in  gaining 
strength  was  slow,  1  now  directed  the  use  of  a  tonic  of  gentian, 
cascarilla,  quassia  and  rhubarb.  For  a  short  lime  past  I  had  allowed 
her  broth. 

She  continued  to  do  well  until  Sept.  6ih,  when,  after  some  new  cause 
of  excitement,  she  had  a  severe  return  of  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men. I  had  kej)t  the  bowels  regular  by  the  constant  use  of  laxatives, 
and  injections  ;  but,  at  this  time,  the  cathartic  latterly  employed  had  fail- 
ed, and  she  was  costive.  I  gave  her  ten  grains  of  the  submuriate  and 
an  injection  of  gruel,  &.c.  A  blister  was  again  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
Dover's  powders  and  the  above-mentioned  drops  were  used  very  freely. 
After  the  operation  of  the  injection  she  became  easier,  and  the  pain  wore 
off.     Her  strength  was  considerably  reduced  and  her  recovery  delayed. 

A  short  time  after  this,  owing  to  a  similar  cause,  she  had  another  attack 
of  severe  pain  accompanied  w  iih  swelling.  The  tenderness  and  pain 
now  extended  over  the  whole  abdonien.  The  pulse  was  more  rapid  than 
it  had  been  at  any  time,  and  the  face  w  as  slightly  flushed.  It  had  hitherto 
had  the  whiteness  of  chalk.  The  skin  also  was  now  dryer  than  it  had 
been.  In  short,  I  now  apprehended  a  regular  siege  of  peritonitis.  1  or- 
dered an  injection  of  gruel,  with  two  draclnis  of  oil  of  turpentine,  to  be 
given  inmiediately,  and  a  blister  applied.  The  drops  of  paregoric,  anti- 
mony, &:c.,  to  be  resumed  and  used  freely.  The  injection  operated  very 
powerfully,  producing  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  bowels,  with  nausea 
and  fainting  ;  but  the  pain  was  relieved,  she  Ixcame  quite  comfortable. 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  swelling  and  pain  disappored.  After  this  at- 
tack, I  omitted  the  tonic,  and  determined  upon  keeping  the  patient 
moderately  under  the  influence  of  sedatives  the  whole  time.  'J'o  this 
end,  sixty  drops  of  the  preparation  above  mentioned,  were  given  every 
four  hours  during  the  day  ;  and  compound  ip  'car.  powders  every  three 
hours  during  the  night. 

After  the  lOlh  of  September.  I  found  it  necessnrv  to  visit  her  only 
once  a-day.  There  was  a  slight  perceptible  gain  from  flay  to  day  ;  but 
she  was  still  perfectly  unable  to  move  her  body  or  lo  raise  her  head.  She 
continued  slowly  to  improve,  through  the  month  of  September.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  there  was  no  soreness  or  swi-Hin^  in  any  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and  no  tenderness  on  pressure.  She  w  as  irradually  obtaining 
power  to  move  her  lower  limbs,  and  began  to  lie  with  her  head  a  little 
elevated.  Dizziness  still  occurred,  whenever  the  head  \\as  nuich  raised. 
An  attempt  to  raise  her,  produced  pain  throughout  the  spinal  column. 
The  pulse  still  continued  very  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin  remained.     I  now  gave  her  fifteen   drops  of  tinr-ture  of  sulphate  of 
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quinine  three  times  a-day.  About  the  6th  of  October,  I  had  her  lifted 
Iroiu  her  bed  into  a  chair  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  she  was 
able  to  exercise  her  feet  by  rocking-.  The  first  attempts  at  moving  the 
lower  limbs  from  a  horizontal  posture,  were  attended  with  great  pain  ; 
and  for  some  time  they  swelled  very  much  during  the  day.  Still  greater  pain 
was  produced  by  her  first  attempts  at  bearing  her  weight  upon  them  ;  and 
still  more  by  her  first  attempts  at  walking.  The  stomach  wa?  still  very 
delicate.  1  had  for  some  time  past  allowed  her  broth,  the  juice  of  meat, 
and  a  little  bread. 

By  the  24th  of  October,  she  was  able  to  walk  about  her  room  without 
help  ;  and  two  or  three  days  after,  she  left  her  room.  About  the  '24th 
the  catamenia  occurred.  She  never  had  any  milk  or  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion in  her  breasts. 

The  child  was  at  first  strong  and   hearty.     Although  deprived  of  the 
breast  milk,  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  went  comfortably  through  the 
first  disease  of  infancy,  sore  mouth.     But  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dog- 
days,  and  the  weather   intensely  hot.      It  was  not  always  possible  to  pro- 
cure sweet  milk  or  cream  ;  and  it  began  to  fail.      I  now  earnestly  urged^ 
that  u)eans   should  be    procured   of  atibrding  it  its  natural  food.     One  ol 
the  neighbors  had   a  child   six   months  old.     She  was  prevailed  upon  to 
come  in  and  nurse  it  three  times  a-day.     The  eflect  was  immediate  ;  and 
it  again  began  to  thri\e.     For  some  time,  it  went  on  very  well.     But  the 
nurse  became  unwell ;  she  had    her  own   family  to  attend  to,  and  became 
less  regular  as  the  infant  seemed  less  to  require  her  assistance.     It  again 
failed  suddenly.     1  urged  the  necessity  of  placing  it  at  nurse,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  it.      (t  was  several  days  before  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when  it   w  as  carried  to  its  new  nurse,  it  was 
a  day  or  two  too  late.     Although  two  months  old,  it  was  smaller  and  must 
have  weighed  less   than    at  birth.     Yi-t  only  four  days  before  it  had  been 
tolerably  plump.     So   ra{)id   had   been   the   emaciation.     It  nursed  well 
the  first  day  ;  on    the   second  day,  not  so  well  ;  and  after   this  became 
unable  to  take  the  breast.     It   was  I'^id  again  on  milk  and  diluted  cream  ; 
an  attempt  was   made   to  support  its   strength  by  stimulants,  but  without 
any  other  effect    than   to    prolong  life  for  a   day  or  two.     It  sunk  very 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  died  about  the  first  of  October. 

infiammation  does  not,  in  general,  take  place  immediately  after  con- 
finement, and  not  until  re-action  takes  place  after  the  shock  of  de- 
livery, in  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  took  place  on  the  fourth  day.  It 
was  brought  on,  no  doubt,  principally  by  imprudence  in  not  keeping  sufti- 
ciently  still  on  the  first  days  after  confinenuMit.  Sudden  excitement  oc- 
curring when  the  system  was  thus  predis|iospd,  inflanunation  of  the 
uterus  took  place.  The  external  circumstances  in  this  case  were  very 
favorable.  The  weather  though  warm  was  not  hot,  the  patient  had  an 
experienced  nurse ;  everything  went  on  quietly  and  systematically,  and 
without  int(^rfeiv,nce  from  oflicious  visiters. 

In  the  second  case,  allhough  there  was  great  sorer)ess  and  tenderness 
on  pressure  from  the  very  moment  of  delivery,  active  inflammation  did 
not  lake  place  till  the  ninth  day  after  delivery.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely hot,  and  the  local  siuialion,  at  that  liuie  particularly,  a  very  noisy 
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one.  Although  the  patient  had  every  necessary  article  that  money  could 
procure,  yet  the  want  of  a  cool  experienced  nurse  was  greatly  felt,  li 
is  impossible  for  the  immediate  friends  to  manage  in  cases  of  great  danf^er 
with  the  same  quiet  and  regularity  as  a  hired  Tiurse.  She  is'^or  ought'to 
be  absolute  in  her  sphere,  she  does  or  directs  everything  with  cahiiness, 
and  the  triends  acquire  firmness  by  her  example.  'Above  all,  she  keeps 
the  patient  from  using  improper  exertion  ;  and  opposes  intrusion  into  the 
sick  room  with  more  authority  and  with  better  grace  than  the  friends 
themselves  can  do,  however  strict  the  orders  of  the  physician. 

In  the  country,  the  necessity  of  quiet  and  perfect  rest  to  the  puerperal 
patient   is   very  little   understood.     The   day  after  her  confinement   she 
teels  perfectly  well,  and  cannot  conceive  why  she  should  lie  a-bed.      Still 
less  can  her  acquaintance  imagine  why  they  should  be  excluded.    The  ut- 
most the   physician   can.  in   general,  do,  is   to  confine   his  patient  to  her 
room  for  a    fortnight.     The   Irish  lady,  it   is  true,  may  be  seen  in  Broad 
St.,  buying  meat   of  her   butcher  the  day  after   the   birth  of  her  child  ; 
al"lf^  she  may  escape  the  immediate  consequences  of  such  a  step  ;  perhaps 
also  the  remote  ones.     !n  like  manner,  American  women  who  are  brought 
up  to  hard  labor — a  rare  cla'^s  in  these  days — may  with  safety  go  to  their 
work  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  but  the  person  brought  up  and  resident 
in  a  city  or  a  manufacturing  village,  cannot  do  so  with  impunity.      If  she 
have   the  ixood   fortune   to   escape   puerperal   fever,  inflammation   of  the 
won)b,  and  puerperal  insanity,  there   are   other  evils   that  sooner  or  later 
develope  themselves.     Among  these,  are   protracted   and  excessive  flow 
of  lo'-hine,  prolapsus  uteri,  weak   back,  and   supposed   s|)inal   afl'ections. 
Fn  short,  the  patient  who  has  appeared  remarkably  well   for  some  weeks 
after  her  confinement,  finds  she  does  not  recover  her  usual  strength.     She 
is  ailing,  and  has  certain  anomalous  and  obscure  symptoms  which  puzzle 
the  physician  and    admit  only  of  palliation.     She  is  nervous,  troubled  at 
tinw's  with  indigestion,  has  urinary  troubles,  swelling  of  the  bowels  and 
limbs,  headache,  &tc.     In  short,  all   the  abdominal  organs  are  disordered. 
These  results  do  not  of  course  appear   at   once,  and  sometimes   not  till 
after  several   confinements.     They   develope  themselves   gradually,  and 
increase  until,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  system  gives  way  and 
she  sinks  from  suffering  and  exhaustion. 

But  to  return  to  my  second  case.  The  patient  was  not  at  all  disturb- 
ed during  the  first  week.  But  as  soon  as  inflammation  had  occurred,  the 
elderly  ladies  of  the  place,  never  having  heard,  apparently,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb,  and  eager  to  see  and  advise  in  so  strange  a  case,  ac- 
tually besieged  the  house.  The  patient  herself  was  able  to  prevent  their 
actual  entrance  into  her  room,  but  the  noise  of  tongues,  like  the  rush  of 
many  waters,  could  not  be  kept  out.  To  the  heat,  the  noise,  the  officious- 
nf^ss  of  visiters,  many  other  causes  of  mental  distiu'bance  were  added. 
In  short,  as  in  the  other  case  all  the  external  circumstances  were  fiivora- 
ble  :  in  this  all  the  eKternal  circumstances  were  unfavorable.  In  regard 
to  the  medical  attendanc(\  whatever  inay  have  been  the  skill  employed, 
I  can  truly  say  that  there  never  was  a  case  more  closely  and  assiduously 
watched  ;  or  more  pains  taken  to  render  the  issue  favorable. 
Newton  Loiocr  Falls,  November,  1845. 
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By  George  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Boston. 

[l'oiiiiiiiiiiic:ite(l  for  the  Boston  iMedirnl  and  t-'iii  i;ic;il  ,I(  uiiial.] 

Mr.  G,  M.,  the  subject  of  the  following  cominunication,  I  first  visited 
as  a  patient  on  the  20ili  of  December,  1835.  He  was  at  that  time  28 
years  of  age,  married,  and  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  never  hav- 
ing suffered  with  cough  or  any  diflicidiy  of  breathing.  He  was  of  more 
than  middling  size,  the  chest  broad  and  full,  and  his  form  that  of  great 
health  and  strength.  Without  giving  the  symptoms  at  that  time  in  detail, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  liis  disease  proved  to  be  measles,  accom- 
panied with  tightness  across  the  chest,  and  great  oppression  for  breath, 
which  lasted  lour  or  five  days,  but  was  entirely  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  large  blistei-  to  the  thorax. 

From  this  time  for  more  than  two  years  he  enjoyed  good  health,  when 
he  again  suffered  with  dyspnoea,  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  in  health. 
These  attacks,  which  he  called  asthma,  were  from  the  winter  of  1838 
more  or  less  frequent,  occurring  three  or  four  times  a  year  at  irregular 
intervals  ;  sometimes  six  months,  and  once  a  whole  y<^ar  elapsing  without 
suffering.  1  recollect  his  remarking,  about  three  years  ago,  that  he 
thought  he  had  got  rid  of  the  asthma,  as  he  had  not  had  it  for  a  whole 
year.  Soon  after  this,  he  had  a  very  severe  attack,  confining  him  to  his 
room  nearly  a  week.  Till  within  the  last  two  years  his  general  health 
has  not  suffered  much,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  rarely  continuing  a 
week  at  a  time,  being  accompanied  with  only  a  moderate  cough,  and 
generally  with  but  little  expectoration.  During  the  cold  weather  of 
1643-4,  and  1844-5,  his  general  health  suffered  a  good  deal,  some  of  the 
attacks  lasting  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  respiration  became  free,  the 
cough  being  severe,  with,  at  times,  copious  expectoration.  He  grew 
thinner  and  paler,  and  there  was  loss  of  strength,  &.c. 

During  all  his  sufferinfs,  brinoinc  the  time  down  to  the  svmimer  of 
1845,  he  scarce  ever  lost  more  than  three  or  four  days  from  his  busmess 
(a  boarding  house),  and  some  of  the  attacks  were  not  sufficient  to  confine 
him  either  to  his  room  or  to  the  house.  There  was  generally  scarce  any 
fever,  and  no  gastric  symptoms,  the  appetite,  though  diminished,  being 
pretty  good.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  about  his  work,  when  the  respi- 
ration could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

From  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  him,  I  frequently  examined  the 
chest  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  whole  chest  always  sounded 
remarkably  clear,  and  at  times,  when  |)ercussing  the  back,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  thorax  was  hollow.  The  murmur  of  respiration,  during  the 
worst  paroxysttis,  was  usually  very  weak  or  entirely  absent  over  almost 
the  whole  chest.  I  sometimes  could  hear  a  sharp,  sonorous  rattle  ;  and 
1  have  heard,  at  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  patient,  the  sound 
imitating  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  As  the  cough  was  dry  or  otherwise,  the 
expectoration  free  or  not,  the  rattles  varied  very  much,  the  mucous,  the 
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sonorous  and  the  sibilant  being  heard  at  difFrrent  examinations,  and  some- 
times all  of  them  at  the  same  examination  in  different  localities. 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  were  used  at  different  times.  All  manner 
of  ex|)ectorants,  James's  powder,  Dover's  powder,  camphor,  valerian, 
Hoffmaii"-:  anodyne,  lobelia  (as  an  emetic),  antimony,  ipecac,  in  emetic 
quantities,  smoking  stramonium  leaves,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  paper  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  nitre  and  burned  in  his  room,  smoking  tobacco  in  a  pipe, 
and  almost  all  the  highly-puffed  patent  remedies  recommended  for  coughs, 
colds,  consumptions  and  asthma,  were  tried  by  himself,  and  all  with  little 
or  no  relief  1  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  decided  mitigation  of 
suffering  from  any  remedy  that  was  employed  ;  and  for  the  last  three 
years  he  took  but  little  medicine,  but  depended  principally  upon  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  alone  for  relief,  saying  that  it  did  as  much  good  as  anything, 
and  that  he  suffered  no  more  nor  any  longer  than  when  he  took  medicine. 
And  I  believe  this  was  true. 

All  that  has  been  said  has  reference  to  what  occurred  before  the  begin- 
ning of  last  summer.  Through  the  last  summer  his  health  was  tolerably 
good,  as  he  had  no  attack  of  his  old  complaint,  though  there  was  in  his 
aspect  an  appearance  of  loss  of  general  vigor  and  energy.  About  the 
(irst  of  October  last,  he  had  a  return  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
lasted  for  three  or  four  days,  but  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  confine  him  to 
the  house.  At  this  time  he  coughed  and  raised  a  good  deal  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.      He  then  got  better. 

October  Sotli. — Found  him  in  bed.  He  then  had  a  sharp  pain  at 
the  lower  left  back  and  side.  Here  was  a  new  symptom — for  in  all  his 
former  illness  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  any  pain.  He  had  felt  this 
pain  coming  on  for  two  or  three  days.  Respiration  free  and  easy,  only 
that  it  hurt  him,  he  said,  on  the  left  side  to  draw  in  his  breath.  He 
coughed,  the  expectoration  was  loose,  easy,  and  the  sputa  quite  offensive. 
Here  was  another  new  symptom  ;  for  never  previously  had  1  noticed  any 
disagreeable  smell  in  the  matter  expectorated.  The  chest  had  its  usual 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  there  was  a  very  general  mucous  rattle  over 
both  lungs.  From  this  time  till  Nov.  5th,  he  sat  np  most  of  the  day  in 
his  room,  had  but  little  fever,  coughed  and  raised  more  or  less  of  very 
offensive  matter  every  day.  Sometimes  he  would  pass  the  night  with  but 
little  cough,  and  would  then  cough  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning. 
Sometimes  he  would  cough  almost  all  night,  and  but  little  through  the 
day.  During  this  time,  the  pain  in  the  side  continued,  though  for  a 
night  or  lor  three  or  lour  hours  through  the  day  he  would  be  free  from  pain. 
The  pidse  became  soft  and  weak,  though  not  remarkably  so;  respiration 
free  from  distress,  no  tightness.  Took  some  light  nourishment  several 
times  daily. 

From  Nov.  5th  to  12th  symptoms  the  same,  weakness  increased,  could 
not  sit  up  ;  the  expectoration  increased,  amounting  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint  in  twenty-four  hours.  Color  of  sputa  dark  green,  inclining  to  yel- 
low. Smell  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Pain  in  left  side  continued.  Sound 
over  the  thorax  good,  with  the  exception  of  dulness  at  the  lower  left 
back  ;  no  crepitous  rale,  but  extensive  mucous  rattle.     From  the  1 2th  to 
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the  IStli  couohed  but  little,  very  liltle  expectoration,  and  that  of  a  li^ht 
frothy  mucus  without  smell.  Pain  in  left  side  still  continued,  but  in  less 
degree.  Seemed  less  exhausted,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  sat  up  and 
shaved  himself.  Thought  himself  better.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
cough  returned  with  great  violence,  with  copious  fcEtid  sputa.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  found  him  very  much  exhausted,  pidse  weak  and 
over  100.  Had  raised  during  the  night  10  or  \2  ounces  of  same  dark- 
green  offensive  matter.  Respiration  very  easy.  But  little  pain  in  left 
side,  with  increased  dulness  of  sound.  Everywhere  else  good  resonance. 
Slight  crepitous  rale  was  lieard  during  the  day  over  the  left  scapula,  but 
everywhere  else  a  mucous  rattle. 

17th.  Morning. — Still  raises  freely  ;  smell  same;  very  weak  ;  pulse 
120.  During  the  day,  for  the  first  time  through  his  present  illness,  the 
respiration  became  oppressed  and  wheezing,  as  in  his  former  asthmatic 
attacks.  Had  till  this  time  been  able  to  lie  in  the  horizontal  position  ; 
now  had  to  be  raised  and  supported  upright  by  pillows. 

Morning  of  18th. — Supported  in  bed  in  the  sitting  posture.  Stench  in 
room  very  disagreeable,  as  it  had  been  for  some  days  ;  patient  drenched 
with  perspiration  ;  respiration  gasping  ;  countenance  deathly  pale  ;  evi- 
dently sinking  ;  expectoration  loose  and  still  copious;  pulse  weak  and 
very  quick.  A  little  past  12  o'clock  raised  for  the  first  time  three  or 
four  ounces  of  bloody  matter.  This  bloody  disciiarge  did  not  continue 
more  than  five  minutes.  It  almost  literally  run  from  his  mouth.  After 
this  he  failed  rapidly.  Gasping  for  breath  and  retaining  his  conscious- 
ness to  the  last,  he  expired  at  2  o'clock.  P.  M,  During  the  last  hour  he 
neither  coughed  or  raised,  although  he  spoke  distinctly  but  a  lew  minutes 
before  he  died.  Half  an  hour  before  death,  applied  my  ear  to  chest  ; 
could  hear  a  very  distinct  bubbling  sound  over  the  back  generally,  with 
a  gurgling  under  left  scapula. 

During  his  last  illness,  blisters,  poultice?  and  fomentations  were  used 
upon  the  left  side  ;  and  internallv,  expectorants,  opiates,  wine,  &;c.,  \\ilh 
as  much  nourishment  as  the  stomach  would  receive. 

Aniopsy,  ticcnty-one  Hours  after  Death. — Chest  so  full  and  arched 
anteriorly  as  to  be  almost  cylindrical  ;  on  the  right  side  no  adhesion  of 
lung  ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  oz.  of  serum  in  the  right  cavity.  On  the 
left  side  lower  half  of  lung  ac'hered  sliirhily  anteriorly  and  latterly.  Pos- 
teriorly free.  In  left  thorax,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  straw-colored  serum 
without  smell.  At  the  up])er  part  of  left  lung  the  adhesion  was  so  firm  as 
to  require  some  force  to  detach  it.  and  in  separatintf  it  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  scajinla.  my  fingers  broke  through  into  the  lung,  and  upon  with- 
drawing them,  I  found  them  smeared  over  with  a  dark-red  substance  of 
the  consistence  of  pus,  and  having  the  same  foe  tor  as  the  matter  ex])eclo- 
rated  during  life.  So  fj-reat  was  the  stench  that  a  gentleman  present  re- 
treated  to  a  window.  Sufficient  issued  from  the  torn  lung  to  give  to  the 
serum  in  the  left  cavity  a  dark  turbid  appearance,  1  removed  both  lungs. 
They  were  large,  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  chest.  The  rupture 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  near  the  top  of  the  limg 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.     1  laid  open  the  sinuses 
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connected  with  the  heart,  and  after  I  had  done  so,  a  non-medical 
gentleman  said  '•  the  top  of  that  lung  is  rotten."  The  diseased  cavity 
was  of  very  irregular  shape,  extending  in  its  greatest  direction  three 
inches,  was  most  of  it  near  the  surface  of  lung,  not  generally  penetrating  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  one  inch.  Its  irregular  jagged  surface  was  smeared 
over  with  the  same  material  that  escaped  fron)  the  rupture.  Within 
one  inch  of  this  cavity  the  lung  seemed  sound,  and  excepting,  I 
should  say,  one  thiid  of  the  upper  lohe,  w  hich  was  disorganizecl,  all  ihe 
remaining  part  of  the  left  lung,  together  with  the  whole  right,  was  healthy, 
containino  no  tubercles,  nor  having  any  inflammatory  liardness  at  any 
point  ;  neither  were  the  lungs  emphysematous,  certainly  not  on  their  ex- 
ternal surface,  which  1  expected  to  find  from  the  history  of  the  case. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  rare  disease:  Laennec  mentions  but  few  cases  that  he  saw  him- 
self, and  Forbes,  his  translator,  says,  "he  never  met  with  a  case  in  prac- 
tice, and  never  witnessed  the  lesion  in  the  dead  body." 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  in  this  case  ?  Considering  the 
athletic  form  of  the  patient,  his  large  chest,  that  he  belonged  to  a  liealihy 
family  free  from  pulmonary  disease,  his  very  regular  and  temperate  habits, 
it  is,  I  suppose,  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  orjianic  lesion  in  the  left 
lung  had  its  origin  in  the  dyspnoea  under  wliich  he  so  long  and  so  se- 
verely suffered. 

Boston,  November,  1845. 


PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OF    t.PlDKMlC   DYSENTERY. 
By  O.  Bailey,  M.D.,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Fenn. 

The  ordinarily  fatal  character  of  this  disease  ibroughout  this  section  of 
country,  under  the  common  course  of  treatment,  and  the  frequency  with 
wliich  it  is  preceded  by,  alternated  with,  or  followed  by  acute  rheuma- 
tism, has  induced  the  writer  to  adopt  some  peculiar  views  with  regard  to 
it.  From  these  he  has  been  led  to  apply  a  corresponding  treatment, 
which  having  been  to  a  great  degree  successful  with  himself  and  his  [)ro- 
fessional  friends  around,  determines  him  to  offer  it  lo  the  consideration  of 
the  profession,  and  the  test  of  a  more  extensive  cxp'  rience. 

IVlany  circumstances  appear  as  evidence  that  epidemic  dysentery,  like 
acute  rheumatism,  is  the  result  of  spinal  irritation,  the  termination  of 
which  in  itiffammation  being  the  cause  of  its  fatality.  To  this  spinal  irri- 
tation in  dysentery,  is  added  a  peculiar  dry  harsh  condition  of  the  skin, 
which  probably  determines  the  abdominal  characttr  of  the  affection,  and 
adds  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  irritation.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive  agency  of  cupping  over  the  spine,  and 
the  action  of  some  diaphoretic,  would  be  the  apjjiopriate  means  to  be 
used  in  the  treatment.  The  following  notes  exhibit  some  comparative 
results — comparing  this  with  the  methods  commonly  pursued  in  the 
treatment. 

Of  42  cases  treated   in  the  ordinary  manner  (by  calomel,  opium  and 
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ipecac),  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Andrew's  Bridge,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  184-2-3,  18  died  and  24  recovered. 

Say  23  aduhs,  S  of  whom  died,  15  recovered. 

19  under  10  years,   10       '^         '^  9  " 

42  18  24 

Average  time  in  those  dying,  S\  days. 

'•  "  recovering,  13  days. 

In  1844,  between  July  28  and  August  10,  there  first  occurred  5  cases, 
which  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  3  were  under,  and  2  over,  10 
years  of  age  ;  4  died  and  1  recovered.  Average  time  in  those  dying,  6^ 
days  ;  the  single  recovery  taking  place  in  7  days.  Remarkable  emacia- 
tion, with  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  abdomen,  in  those  who  died. 

The  6th  case  occurring  under  the  writer's  notice  during  this  year,  was 
the  father  of  three  of  those  who  died.  The  same  symptoms  were  ob- 
served, and  si.nilar  treatment  pursued  for  three  days  without  any  apparent 
advantage,  the  patient  being  more  debilitated,  with  a  contracted  and 
rigid  abdomen.  The  injections  of  warm  water  which  had  been  recom- 
mended were  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  irritability  of  the  rectum. 

On  the  fourth  day,  at  11  o'clock,  6  cups  (that  being  as  many  as  could 
be  borne),  wore  applied  near  the  spine,  and  an  infusion  of  thoroughwort 
(Eupatorium  perfoliatum)  was  directed  to  be  given  freely. 

At  7  o'clork,  P.  M.,  the  patient  had  been  up  only  three  times  since 
the  cupping,  and  the  discharges  were  now  more  like  those  of  ordinary 
diarrhoea.  Complained  of  soreness  over  the  abdomen.  The  cups  were 
re-applied  over  the  same  scarifications,  the  blood  flowing  more  freely  than 
at  first,  and  the  infusion  to  be  continued,  adding  warm  water  injections, 
which  can  now  be  borne. 

Fifth  day,  at  10  o'clock.  Had  been  up  but  once  since  last  visit,  and 
complained  only  of  soreness  over  the  abdomen,  with  pain  and  slight 
tumefaction  of  the  left  wrist.  Applied  three  cups  over  the  origin  of  the 
brachial  nerves.  This  relieved  the  wrist,  and  the  soreness  of  the  abdomen 
passed  off  after  a  short  time. 

Case  VII. — Aug.  17lh. — Mr.  C,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  writer, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  visits  to  the  above-mentioned  patients, 
was  taken  in  the  morning  with  symptoms  of  the  disease.  These  increas- 
ed towards  evening,  the  pain  and  tenesmus  being  severe,  and  the  calls  to 
stool  frequent.  At  this  time  he  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  un- 
easiness in  the  back  and  limbs. 

Determined  in  this  case  to  abandon  entirely  the  use  of  opium  and 
purgatives,  as  these  appeared  to  have  otherwise  than  a  beneficial  effect. 

Jugs  of  warm  water  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  the  infusion  of  the 
eupatorium  given  as  warm  as  it  could  be  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
chilliness  had  disappeared  and  a  free  |)erspiration  established.  The  ad- 
ministration of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecac,  now  produced  free  emesis,  and  a 
slight  remission   of  the  distressing  symptoms.     At   12  o'clock   at  night. 
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the  patient  was  much  worse  than  in  the  evenlnii;,  the  tenesmus  and  calls 
to  stool  liavini;  increased,  and  beini;  accompanied  by  considerable  fever. 

Venesection  to  f  §  \ij. 

In  the  momin;^;  ol'  the  second  day,  there  bein^  no  abatement  of  symp- 
toms, 6  or  7  cups  were  applied  over  the  spine,  extending  from  the  inferior 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum,  and  takinsf  5  or  6  ounces  of  blood.  The 
infusion  was  again  resumed.  Subsequent  to  this  there  was  but  one  dys- 
enteric discharge.  In  fiv^e  or  six  hours  after  the  cupping  an  enemata  of 
tepid  water  was  administered.  This  produced  a  free  evacuation  ol  the 
bowels,  after  which  all  traces  of  dysentery  had  disappeared. 

[To  the  above  cases,  which  are  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner,  Dr.  Bailey  has  added  quite  a  number  of  similar  ones,  lending 
to  show  an  identity  in  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  that  of  rheumatisui. 
We  have  not  room  for  more  of  them.] 
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Ovariotomy. — George  Soiitham,  Esq.,  Surgreon  of  the  Salford  Royal 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Mancliesier,  England,  has  published  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  removal,  by  himself,  of  an  encysted  tumor  of  the 
left  uterine  appendages.  The  account  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  a  copy 
of  which  came  last  week  to  the  address  of  the  .lournal.  The  case  was 
read  at  a  late  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  at  Sheffield.  This  is  the  second  operation  of  the  kind  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Southam.  The  patient,  a  lady  of  38,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried twenty  years,  but  without  children,  eight  years  ago  discovered  an 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  produced  no  derangement  of 
health.  Without  minutely  describing  all  the  varying  circumstances  from 
dtiy  to  dav,  it  is  oiilv  necessary  to  state  that  a  tumor  tinally  appeared, 
seriously  interfering  with  respiration.  In  process  of  time,  an  operation 
seemed  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the  patient,  who  submitted.  An  inci- 
sion was  made  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes — opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger.  A  cyst  was  brought 
into  view,  which,  on  being  punctured  with  a  trochar,  was  followed  by  a 
disrJiarije  of  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  pints  of  clear,  lemon-colored 
fluid.  By  introducing  the  hand  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  there  was 
found  no  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  tumor.  It  was  carefully 
drawn  out,  a  gentle  pressure  being  made  on  the  abdomen.  Finding  it 
attached  to  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  left  broad  ligament,  by  a  slightly 
vascular  pedicle,  Mr.  Southam  lied  it  firmly  with  a  ligature,  and  then  cut 
the  attachment  and  drew  out  the  entire  mass.  No  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  intestines  protruding  through  the  wound,  as  they  were 
retmrkablv  flaccid.  The  edcjes  of  the  incision  were  brought  together, 
and  Mrs.  S.  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  On  the  12th  day  after  the 
operation  siie  rode  home,  three  miles.     On  the  49lh  day  the  ligature  came 
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away,  and  the  patient  is  now  well,  and  in,  the  enjoytnent  of  perfect  health. 
This  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  surgery.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  bold 
and  ingenious  operator,  for  remembering  us  in  distributing  the  memoir. 


"  Phyiical  Education  and  the  Preservation  of  Health." — This  little 
manual,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University,  embracing  an  experience  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
more  than  forty  years,  will  prove  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  work 
upon  the  parlor  table.  The  subjects  treated  of,  and  which  are  handled  in  a 
clear  and  poptdar  manner,  although  by  no  means  covering  the  entire 
ground  of  hygiene,  are  such  as  the  daily  life  of  each  one  requires  to  be 
kn<nvn.  They  consist,  fir;?t,  of  an  address  upon  Physical  Education, 
originally  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  now 
reprinted,  with  some  alterations;  to  this  follow  chapters  upon  Digestion, 
Exercise,  Mode  of  Sleeping,  The  External  Use  of  Water,  Friction, 
Tobacco,  and  the  Conclusion. 

This  is  not  the  connection  in^which  to  speak  of  Dr.  Warren's  name 
and  reputation — the  work  is  a  popular  one,  designed  for  the  people.  At 
any  rate,  greater  respect  must  be  felt  f>r  the  man,  who  could  thus  turn 
aside  from  the  higher  and  more  excitiug  field  of  surgery,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  information  among  the  peijjle  at  large.  A  better  book  for  a 
present  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  not  be  found,  and  we  hope  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 


Professional  Discontent. — Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  of  Cincinnati,  in  an 
introductory  before  the  medical  class  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
Nov.  4th,  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the  sources,  evils  and  cor- 
rectives of  professional  discontent.  Parts  of  the  discourse  are  admirably 
written.  The  author  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trials  through 
which  a  majority  of  the  active  members  of  the  profession  pass,  before  they 
secure  the  confidence  or  patronage  of  the  people.  His  observations  on 
the  gloomy,  forbidding  expression  of  the  face  of  some  discontented  phy- 
sicians, are  true  to  the  life.  They  go  plodding  and  grumbling  all  their 
days,  to  three  score  and  ten,  wretched  themselves  and  making  others  so, 
by  habitually  finding  fault  with  the  present  organization  of  society  and 
the  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of  the  blessings  of  Providence.  They 
abominate  a  calling  for  which  they  are  morally  unfit,  and  proclaim  their 
sovereign  contempt  for  those  who  are  more  prosperous  or  happier  in  their 
domestic  relations  than  themselves.  Men  of  this  description  abound,  in 
the  medical  as  well  as  in  other  professions  ;  if  they  had  the  re-fashioning 
of  the  world,  it  would  be  converted  into  something  resembling  the  dark  work- 
ings of  their  own  restless,  unhappy  minds.  "  By  participating  in  the  good 
wishes  and  generous  approval  of  our  fellow  citizens,"  says  Dr.  Harrison, 
"  our  own  contentment  will  be  promoted — and  by  devoting  our  lives  to 
virtuous  industry,  the  good  wishes  and  generous  approval  of  society  will 
accompany  us  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  earthly  condition." 

Before  leaving  this  well-written  and  pleasant  address,  which  actually 
lays  open  the  hearts  of  the  various  orders  of  medical  practitioners,  and 
clearly  explains  the  way  to  be  individually  h^ppy,  while  all  who  are  with- 
in the   sphere    of  the   physician's  influence  are  made  happy  too,  it  should 
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be  meniioned  tliat  Dr.  Harrison  inculcates  the  important  truth  that  matri- 
mony is  the  last,  greatest  and  crowning  blessing.  On  such  authority, 
the  class  must  think  well  of  the  institution  of  marriage;  and  we  honor 
liim  for  explaining  so  freely,  the  great  principles  of  human  accountability 
in  professional  intercourse — and  the  true  way  of  securing  domestic  happi- 
ness.     Dr.  Harrison  closes  this  part  of  liis  address  thus  : — 

'■  In  ihii  clear  heaven  of  lier  delighteii  eye 
An  antfel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie  ; 
Around  her  liuees,  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  lire-side  pleasures  gainliol  at  her  feet." 


The  Monthly  Miscellany  and  Journal  of  Health. — Dr.  William  M.  Cor- 
nell, of  Boston,  is  about  commencing  a  new  monthly  periodical,  which  he  in- 
tends shall  be  vigorous,  instructive  and  fitted  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
limes.  He  perceives  an  unoccupied  niche,  and  steps  in  to  occupv  it, 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  human  health  and  happiness,  and  extend 
the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
we  think  he  will  show  that  he  is  no  idler  in  the  domain  of  science.  Dr. 
Cornell  has  our  kind  wishes  for  his  success;  and  may  his  magazine  be  as 
much  esteemed  by  the  great  public,  as  he  is  by  those  who  know  him  the 
most  intimately. 


Origin  of  Life. — A  book  is  advertised  with  this  title,  by  H.  Halleck, 
M.D.,  which  is  pretty  much  all  that  is  known  of  it.  The  origin  of  life 
is  a  subject  that  might  engage  the  profound  attention  of  the  highest  order 
of  intellect;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Halleck's  treatise  may  prove  to 
be  a  nme-penny  skeleton  of  a  pamplilet,  written  with  a  view  to  excite  dis- 
eased minds  to  more  activity  in  producing  physical  deterioration.  If  atty 
one  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  this  publication,  will  furnish  a 
synopsis  of  its  contents,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  favor. 


Brattleboro'  Hydropathic  Institution. — An  act  of  incorporation  for  this 
institution,  say  the  papers,  was  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  giving  the  petitioners  leave  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount  of  ^oHjO.JO.  A  gentleman  from  the  vicinity  assures  us  that  the  Hy- 
dropathic Institution  is  gaining  favor,  is  well  patronized,  and  that  more 
ample  accommodations  are  demanded  for  those  who  seek  advice  and  resto- 
ration through  its  aquatic  influences.  This  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
medical  farces  which  is  being  played  for  the  diseased  imaginations  of 
semi-valetudinarians.  How  extraordinary  that  the  true  use  of  water  has 
but  just  been  discovered  !  Some  who  have  not  succeeded  in  regular  prac- 
tice, in  homtcopathy,  animal  macjuetism,  pathetism,  in  the  use  of  purgative 
pills,  temperance  bitters,  galvanic  rings,  in  thermo-electrical  practice, 
Beachism,  Thomsonism,  Grahamism,  or  any  other  of  the  known  modes  of 
mongrel  practice,  have  become  thorough  converts  to  the  water  cure. 
What  will  they  resort  to  next? 


Puberty  in  the  African. — An  important  law  question,  says  the  New 
York  Sun  of  Thursday  last,  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Franklin    County,  Ohio,  in   the   case  of  Joseph   Williams,  a   colored  boy 
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under  14  years  of  age,  charaed  with  an  attempt  to  outrage  the  person  of 
Althear  S.  McDougal,  a  child  of  5  years  of  age.  The  charge  was  proven. 
It  was  contended  for  the  defence  that  prisoner,  or  a  boy  under  14  years 
of  age,  could  not  be  punished  for  this  offence,  according  to  the  English 
decisions.  The  prosecution  held  that  these  were  inapplicable  to  tiie 
present  case,  and  medical  testimony  was  given  to  prove  that  persons  of 
African  descent  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  earlier  than  Europeans. 
This  decided  the  question,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  three  years.  His  counsel  intend  to 
carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  savs  the  same  paper.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  peculiar  gratification  here,  to  know  the  source  of  the  medical 
testimony  which  so  essentially  influenced  the  court.  If  the  discovery 
has  actually  been  made  that  individuals  of  African  descent  sooner  arrive 
at  puberty  than  tlie  descendants  of  other  races  of  men,  it  is  altogether  a 
new  fact  m  physiolocry — and  the  law  of  development  was  first  promulgated, 
we  believe,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Ohio  tribunal.  A  physician  is  expect- 
ed to  state  what  he  knows  to  be  fact,  and.  if  a  court  insists,  he  is  justi- 
fied also  in  advancing  an  opinion  ;  but  to  stand  up  before  a  jury  and  posi- 
tively declare  that  the  descendants  of  Africans  arrive  at  puberty  earlier 
than  the  Caucasians  or  Mongolians,  is  assuming  high  ground,  and  what 
we  think  is  not  susceptible  of  proof. 


Lithontriptic  Action  of  the  Uva  Ursi.  By  Dr.  Fenolio. — An  old 
calculous  patient  had  fever,  and  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  bladder. 
He  would  not  consent  to  be  sounded.  Dr.  F.  prescribed  a  decoction  of 
the  uva  ursi,  prepared  thus:  R.  Uva  ursi,  5  ss.  ;  water,  Six.  Boil  for 
fifteen  minutes;  strain,  add  syrup  of  gum,  3  v.,  and  take  the  whole  in 
three  doses.  After  using  this  tea  for  three  days,  the  patient  passed  thirteen 
pretty  large  gravels,  and  in  five  days  more,  ninety  others.  The  whole 
formed  a  considerable  mass.  His  .suffering  and  fever  disappeared. — Jour, 
des  Con.     Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  is  lecturing  on  Geology  at 
Cincinnati. — Dr.  Sherwood's  theory  of  the  magnetic  poles  promises  a 
mild  winter,  notwithstanding  the  prophetic  warnings  to  the  contrary  IVom 
other  sources. — A  colt,  three  years  oKl,  with  five  I'gs,  is  on  sale  at  New 
York. — A  woman  is  living  15  miles  from  Mobile,  who  weighs  460  pounds 
— which  is  40  more  than  the  weight  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  Lewis,  member  of 
Congress,  who  is  considered  the  heaviest  man  in  America. — The  cholera 
is  less  violent  in  some  parts  of  India.  At  Pashawur  ind  Cnbul,  however, 
it  is  grievously  destructive. 

To  CoKRF.spo.NDENTs. —  Dr.  Chandler's  Ca.se  of  Laceration  of  the  Liver  diirinw 
Parturition,  and  a  case  of  Death  from  excessive  use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  have 
been  received. 

Died, — At  Leyden,  Mass.,  Dr.  VVillard  A.  Wilkins,  39,  of  erysipelas. 

Number  of  dent  hs  in  Bf>.'<lon,for  tlie  week  enilins  Cec.  6,  44.— Mnltii  17,  (trnslps  £7.  SliHIiorii,  4. 

Of  consumption,  i.3— aiinpleKv,  4 — crnup,  1  — tefthin;;,  3 — disease  of  the  lieHri,  2 — scnrlei  ft'ver,  5 
— Ciincer,  2— Iiiiik  fever,  2— throat  disieniper,  1— dropsy  on  the  bruin,  2 — typhus  lever,  2— iulHtw 
tile,  ."3— dropsy,  1 — old  age,  1 — diseflse  of  the  Uowels,  1 — scrofiilii,  1. 

Under  5  years,  17 — between  5  and  20  years,  1 — between  20  and  60  years,  19— over  60  years,  7. 
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Improved  Life  Preserver. — We  have  lately  examined  a  newly-invented 
life  preserver,  called  the  Nautilus,  which  appears  to  iis  so  nincli  superior 
to  any  hitherto  proposed,  and  so  perfect,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
mending it  to  our  readers,  and,  through  them,  to  their  friends  and  the 
western  public  generally,  who  from  the  vast  extent  and  multiplied  dangers 
of  our  navigable  rivers,  are  deeply  interested.  It  consists  of  a  gum 
elastic  tube  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  long  enough,  when  stretched 
out,  to  surround  the  chest  of  a  man,  while,  by  pressing  its  ends  towards 
each  other,  with  its  aperture  open,  it  is  so  reduced  in  length,  its  diameter 
remaining  the  same,  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocUet.  Within  it 
there  are  two  coiled  wires,  similar  to  that  within  the  cushion  of  a  sofa, 
which,  by  drawing  the  ends  from  each  other,  have  their  coils  separated, 
so  as  to  give  the  length  just  mentioned,  while  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
remains  nearly  unaltered.  Of  course  atmospheric  air  flows  in  through 
the  hole  at  one  end,  to  which  there  is  a  plug  or  stopper,  not  to  keep  the 
air  in  but  the  water  out ;  for  as  long  as  that  is  done,  and  the  tube  is  kept 
stretched  round  the  body,  it  necessarily  retains  its  air,  and  consequently 
its  buoyancy.  Should  it  be  punctured,  unless  the  holes  lie  large  enough 
to  let  water  pass  in,  no  harm  will  be  done,  for  the  wires  vvill  keep  the 
sides  from  collapsing.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  ;  and  no  one  can  examine  it  with- 
out feeling  confidence  in  its  preserving  power.  We  are  not  surprised, 
then,  to  find  it  strongly  recommended  by  the  American  Shipwreck  Society, 
and  the  Americim  Institute.  We  hope  to  see  it  generally  adopted  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior. —  Western  Jour,  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


To  cover  Pills  or  Ertract  of  Copaiba  with  Gelatine. — This  process,  in- 
vented by  M.  Garot,  is  exceedingly  easy  and  practicable,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  is  not  em])l<'ved  more  generally  in  this  country,  as  it  much 
more  effectually  disguises  the  taste  and  odor,  and  interferes  less  with  the 
solution,  of  the  medicine,  than  the  method  of  gilding  or  silvering  usually 
practised. 

"  It  is  applicable  to  every  substance  capable  of  a  pilular  consistence  ; 
such  as  balsam,  camphor,  musk,  assafoetida,  mercurial  and  ferruginous 
preparations,  &c.  Two  hundred  pills  can  be  coated  with  gelatine  in  an 
hour,  and  will  be  re-uly  for  use  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours.  The  pilular 
mass  so  coated  remains  soft  a  much  longer  time  than  according  to  any 
other  plan.     We  shall  ni>w  proceed  to  describe  the  process. 

"  Fix  the  pills  on  \)\i'r,  fine  pins;  plunge  them  into  thick,  puiified  glue, 
placed  in  a  hot-water  baih  ;  then  remove  them  by  a  rotary  motion,  and 
stick  the  heads  of  the  pins  in  paste  spread  out  on  a  slab,  so  that  the  pills 
may  remain  elevated  in  the  air;  as  soon  as  fifty  are  thus  treated,  rotate 
them  individually  in  the  heat  of  a  taper,  to  harden  the  external  pellicle; 
pull  out  the  pf)int  of  the  pin,  and  the  process  is  complete. — Dublin  Hos- 
pital Gazette. 

Neto  Medical  Boohs  in  London. — The  Modern  Treatment  of  Syphilitic 
Diseases,  &c.  By  Lanixsion  F'arker,  F.R.C.S. — A  Glance  at  Hahnemann 
and  Homoeopathy.  By  lamest  Van  Brunnow. — A  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  Arteries.     By  Edwards  Crisp,  M.R.C.S.,  &.c, 
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REMARKS   ON   THR   TREATMENT    OF    TRACHEITIS,   OR   CROUP. 

By  J.  A.  Allen,  M.D.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
(Commuiiicateil  lor  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  proportion  to  th'eir  number,  there  are  probably  few  or  no  diseases, 
treated  in  the  ordinary  method  adopted  by  our  best  practitioners  and 
advised  by  om-  most  modern  and  appioved  writers,  which  prove  more 
fatal  than  the  true  tracheitis  or  croup.  By  true  tracheitis  or  croup,  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  designed  to 
embrace  every  case  in  which  there  exists  any  embarrassment  of  the 
respiration,  attended  witii  affection  of  the  voice,  and  a  cough  of  a  harsh, 
shrill  and  riiigijig  character. 

According  to  "the  assertion  of  M.  Double,  the  mortality  in  this  disease, 
at  the  present  time,  amounts  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
attacked;  and  formerly,  when  its  treatment  was  less  understood,  it 
amounted  to  nearly  four  fifths.  Of  131  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Ware,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  19  died,  being  about  1  in  six  ;  and  for  eight  years  pre- 
ceding 1840,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  lost  799  children  under  10  years 
of  age,  with  this  disease,  and  21  persons  over  that  age.  The  number  of 
recoveries  during  this  period  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
evident  the  proportion  of  deaths  must  have  been  very  great.  Dr. 
Williams  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  "the  croup  is  a  most  serious 
disease,  and  it  often  baffles  the  most  active  measures." 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my  medical  practice,  I  pursued,  in  these 
cases,  the  common  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  with  as  much  success  as  has  been  generally  attained.  I  ordinarily 
used  emetics  of  tartarized  antimony,  ipecac,  the  celebrated  seneka  or 
hive  syrup  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  the  lobelia  inflata,  the  yellow  sub-sul- 
phate of  mercury,  the  proto-chloride  of  mercury,  &;c.  Of  these  agents, 
none  have  proved  more  advantageous  than  the  alterative  emetico-cathartic, 
composed  of  calomel  and  ipecac,  or  tartar-emetic.  This  combination, 
when  used  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  has  not  un frequently  arrested  its 
progress  and  speedily  restored  to  health.  It  is,  however,  very  liable  to 
iail,  and  so  is  the  use  of  each  and  of  every  combination  of  these  articles, 
even  when  aided  by  the  vapor  or  warm  bath  ;  the  Scotch  snuff  cerate,  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  the  snuff,  recommended  by  the  late  learned  and  de- 
voted Dr.  Godman,  and,  subsequently,  extolled  by  Drs.  Vanderburgh  and 
Pendleton  of  JNew  York  ;  vesication,  he.  In  short,  whatever  process  of 
20 
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medication  was  adopted  witii  lliese  agents,  a  very  considerable  nuniher  of 
njy  patients  witli  tiie  croup  would  succumb.  Its  frequent  fatality  led  to 
a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  character  ol  the  consplaint  and  of  the 
essential  requirements  for  its  removal. 

That  this  affection,  except  when  it  is  superadded  to  some  other  disease, 
or  occurs  as  an  appendai;e  to  another  complaint  by  which  the  system  has 
become  already  reduced,  is  inflammatory,  there  exists  no  doubt  ;  and  that 
it  assumes  a  specific  character,  differing  essentially  from  common  deep- 
seated  or  membranific  inflammation,  is  equally  certain.  Tiiat  the  disease 
affects  the  mucous  coat  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  sometimes  extends 
into  the  bronchia,  ^05/-??ior^em  examinations  have  den:)onslrated.  The 
resulting  production  of  an  adventitious  membrane,  differing  materially 
from  the  product  of  ordinary  iiiflammaiory  action,  or  of  the  abdominal 
diphtheritic  formation  of  i\l.  Bretonneau,  shows  most  clearly  its  specific 
character. 

Its  pathological  character,  therefore,  apj)ears  to  demand  for  its  removal 
something  more  than  what  is  required  in  simple  inflammation.  Altera- 
tive and  deobstruent  agents  are  demanded — agents  not  only  to  subdue  in- 
flamn}atory  action,  but  to  change  its  character. 

Tracheitis  has  long  been  regarded  a  complaint  which  was  subject  to 
frequent  relapses.  The  reason  is  obvious,  because  its  cure  has  usually 
been  attempted  by  agents  which  were  deficient  in  their  alterative  powers. 
Cures  accomplished  by  the  use  of  articles  possessing  an  adequate  degree 
of  alterative  powers,  are  more  permanent.     These  seldom  relapse. 

The  root  of  the  common  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  has  long 
been  known  to  possess  a  powerful  influence  over  the  secernent  system. 
Its  alterative  and  deobstruent  property  has  been  experienced  in  gastric 
affections,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  It  is  an 
efficient  and  powerful  emetic,  and  this  quality,  in  combination  with  its 
alterative  character,  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  vascular  system,  and  its 
peculiar  influence  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fauces  and  larynx,  appear 
naturally  to  show  its  suitableness  for  the  removal  of  the  several  varieties 
of  ti'acheitis.  VV^aiving,  however,  all  pathological  and  pharmacological 
considerations,  experience  has  fully  confirmed  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  value.  In  the  early  stage  of  ll)e  disease,  the  finely 
powdered  bloodroot,  administered  in  quantity  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
mote full  vomiting,  generally  arrests  its  progress.  If,  however,  after  the 
emetic  operation  the  complaint  be  not  entirely  removed,  it  will  be  well 
to  use,  in  as  full  doses  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate  without  being  rejected, 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  sanguinarine,  and  repeated  every  two,  three 
or  four  hours.  This  solution  is  very  speedily  pre[)ared  by  moderately 
boiling  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powdered  root  .in  about  a  gill  of 
common  vinegar,  which  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey  to  render 
it  more  palatable.  If  the  vinegar  be  very  acid,  it  may  be  diluted  with 
water  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  without  essentially  impairing  its  pro- 
perty. In  the  intermediate  time,  if  there  remain  any  febrile  action  or  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  an  alterative  diajjhoretic  powder 
ought  to  be  used.     This  should    be  composed  of  bloodroot,  calomel,  and 
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tMtli:^r  James's  powder,  or  emetic  lartar  and  opium.  And,  it'  ilicre  be 
considerable  eiiloiiic  action,  the  crtlome!  should  l)e  uscfl  in  sufliciiMil  ([uau- 
tit):  to  induce  alvine  evacuations  in  ihe  course  of  twelve,  or,  at  the  far- 
thesl,  twenly-four  hours. 

Caution  is  ref|nired  lest  a  hvpi'r-calbarsis  be  ])ioduce(l.  It  is  a  principle 
fbuiided  on  experience,  and  it  is  as  old  as  Hipiwcrates,  that  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  do  not  bear  iccll  poiverf id  cathartics.  And,  indeed, 
«ne  of  the  (greatest  evils  attendant  on  the  ordinarj'  treatment  of  the  croup, 
is  the  liability  of  the  requireti  and  frequently  repeated  ;intimonlal  emetics 
to  run  off  by  the  bowels  and  produce  fatal  prostration.  Moie  than  one 
instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my  own  obsei-vation.  By  the 
bloodroot  treatment,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  1  have  never  known 
it  occur,  and  I  hav(^  relied  on  this  treatment  for  llie  last  fifteen  years,  and 
during  this  period  I  have  not  lost  a  patient  with  this  complaint.  Tin; 
number  of  cases  subjected  to  this  treatment  I  cannot  at  this  moment  de- 
termine, but  at  least  forty  cases  have  durini;  this  time  fallen  un(1ern)y  care. 

The  successful  medication  of  tracheitis  when  the  sanouinaria  is  used 
as  the  principal  ai^ent,  requires  arlaptation.  In  the  catarrhal  variety  it  is 
probable  this  vegetable  emetic  will  in  most  instances  be  sufficient  alone, 
and  yet  the  union  of  a  suitable  pix)portion  of  tartar  emetic  will  more  surely 
remove  the  complaint  ;  in  the  spasmodic  kind,  the  addition  of  an  opiate 
will  be  demanded  ;  and  in  the  membranous  croup,  the  combination  of 
calomel  and  the  puccoon  aftbrd  more  surety  of  a  favorable  result. 

The  tepid  bath  will  be  found  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  each  of  the  varie- 
ties, and  in  the  first,  second  and  even  third  stages  of  this  affection.  Also 
the  narcotic  cerate  already  mentioned. 

The  use  of  sanguinaria  in  tracheitis  is  not  presented  to  the  medical 
public  as  novel  or  un|)recedented.  Dr.  Tully  has  infornn^d  us,  in  his 
prize  essay  on  Sanguinaria,  jiublished  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder 
for  January,  1828,  that  it  was  successfully  used  in  the  croup  by  Dr. 
Jehiel  Hoadley,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  as  early  as  in  1775;  that  it  was 
subsequently  used  by  Jared  Potter,  M.D.,  one  of  the  first  physicians  in 
bis  day  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  in  1817,  Dr.  Ives,  of  New 
Haven,  stated  that  the  bloodroot  given  in  large  doses,  sufficient  to  produce 
full  vomiting,  often  removes  tlie  croup,  if  administered  in  the  first  stages. 
•'  h  has  been  given,"  he  remarks,  "  for  many  years  in  the  country,  some 
physicians  relying  wholly  on  this  remedy  for  the  cure  of  croup."  (Vide 
Bigelow's  Medical  Botany.) 

Dr.  Tully,  in  the  essay  mention(.'d,  remarks,  "  the  croup  has  lost  most 
of  its  peculiar  terrors,  and  may  be  as  often  cured  as  any  one  of  the  severer 
phlogotica."  "  In  the  earliest  stages  of  bronchlemmitis  membranifica  v. 
tracheitis,"  he  says,  "  free  vomiting  with  the  sanguinaria  may  be  considered 
as  very  nearly  n  specific,  at  least  for  all  ordinary  cases." 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  not  a  little  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  utility  of  the  sanguinaria  in  the  treatment  of  croup  has  been 
before  the  profession  for  such  a  length  of  time,  it  has  not  been  introduced 
among  other  medical  agents  into  our  standard  works.  In  Tweedie's  Library 
of  Practical  Medicine,  with  notesand  additions  by  W,  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.; 
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in  the  foroigrn  Cycloperlia  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  by  Robley  Dun- 
glison,  M.D.  ;  and  in  the  most  excellent  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine 
by  I.  Copland,  edited  by  the  indefatigable  C.  A.  Lee,  IVJ.D.,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  sanguinaria  in  croii[).  This  fact  is  the  more  re- 
markable, since  among  the  American  editors  may  be  reckoned  some  of 
the  best  bia!ioi;rapliical  physicians  of  the  present  age. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Tully,  "  that  the  quantity  of  the  medicine 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  vomiting  in  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease "  (the  membianific  form),  "  is  greater  than  will  be  found  necessary 
in  almost  any  other  com|)laint.  When  the  symptoms  are  immediately 
urgent,  and  when  there  is  great  insusceptibility  to  the  impression  of  ordi- 
nary medicines,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  per-sulphate 
of  mercury  in  conjunction  with  the  sanguinaria,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
the  per-sulphate  of  copper,  or  even  the  sulphate  of  zinc." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  cases  of  any  considerable  severity, 
full  vomitinir  with  the  saniruinaria  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is 
of  vast  importance  ;  and  this  jirocess  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  tue 
symptoms  may  require,  and  in  the  intervals  the  free  employment  of  the 
article,  as  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  should  be  pursued. 

But  by  advocating  the  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  treatment  I  have 
alluded  to  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  designed  to  present  the  sanguinaria  as 
an  unfailing  specific  in  all  cases.  This  is  more  than  should  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  any  remedial  agent.  Even  the  quinine  or  the  bark, 
which  has  so  long  sustained  the  character  of  a  specific  in  intermittent 
fever,  sometimes  fails.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the 
judicious  and  appropriate  use  of  any  medicinal  article,  is  that  it  shall 
generally  prove  successful.  With  this  reservation,  no  fears  are  enter- 
tained but  what  the  proper  use  of  the  sanguinaria,  in  each  of  the  varieties 
of  tracheitis,  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  expectation. 


HOMCEOPATHY— REPLY  TO  "A   LOOKER   ON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  November  12th,  I  am  taken  in  hand 
for  my  review  of  W.'s  Letter  on  Homoeopathy,  and  a  brief  reply  is 
demanded.  I  am  charged  by  "  A  Looker  On  "  with  a  "  severe  criticism." 
If  by  that  is  meant  any  harsh  language  or  unfliirness,  I  certainly  beg 
pardon  ;  but  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  not  so  judge.  There  is  some- 
times no  criticism  so  severe  as  the  truth — which  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case.  He  says,  "  he  was  a  good  deal 
pleased  with"  VV.'s  letter  ;  and  so  was  I,  from  the  fact  that  W.  acknow- 
ledged many  of  the  excellencies  of  homoeo|)athy,  while  in  what  he  ob- 
jected I  liave  shown  him  in  error,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  again  more 
plainly,  "  A  liOoker  On "  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  he 
judges  that  W.'s  letter  is  an  "  exposition  of  the  whole  concern,"  we  must 
judijje  that  lie  is  not  the  most  deeply  read  in  homoeopatliic  literature, 
though  he  may  be  in   the  "  daily  newspapers  and  other  ephemerals  with 
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which  the  press  is  teemint^."  His  main  drift  is  upon  my  objection  co 
W.'s  statement  of  three  of  the  fundamental  principles  ol'  honioeojjathy 
— which  I  claimed  were  erroneously  stated — and  endeavors  to  show  that 
on  these  three  points,  after  all,  VV.  is  rit,dit,  and  of  course  1  am  wron^j. 
My  answer  to  the  other  points  is  presumed  to  be  satisfactory,  or  probably 
it  would  not  be  passed  over  silently. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  more  critically,  the  three  points  where  we  are  \\\ 
issue.  Thp  first  is  the  identity  of  the  psora  of  Halinemann  with  the  itch. 
I  claimed  that  the  homoeopathic  school  did  not  believe  them  identical 
strictly.  I  say  so  now.  That  chronic  diseases  depend  upon  a  peculiat 
general  condition  of  the  system,  has  been  ever  held  by  the  homoeopathic 
school  more  so  than  by  the  opposite,  this  morbid  miasm  (psora  or 
whatever  it  may  be)  showing  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms  and  names  top 
numerous  to  mention.  This  notion,  so  ridiculous,  has,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Lugol's  writings,  been  strongly  confirmed,  if  there  is  any  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  them — for  he,  if  anything,  carries  this  idea  farther 
than  Hahnemann.  Whoever  will  read  these  two  authors,  side  by  side, 
will  find  there  is  a  general  correspondenre  in  their  views,  though  using 
different  terms.  Lugol  makes  everything  depend  on  a  peculiar  morbid 
state  or  diathesis  (scrofulous),  as  much  as  Hahnemann  (psoric)  ;  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  white  swelling,  rachitis,  ophthal- 
mia, phthisis,  amenorrhoea,  hydrocephalus,  and  many  other  diseases  which 
arise  from  this,  are  king's  evil,  as  that  all  the  affections  arising  from  the 
psora  of  Hahnemann,  are  the  itch.  Hahnemann,  speaking  of  psora,  says^ 
'•  It  is  an  Internal  disease — a  sort  of  Internal  Itch,  and  may  exist  either 
with  or  without  an  eruption  on  the  skin."  "  Such  diseases  as  are  most  of 
the  eruptions  distinguished  with  so  much  care  and  separately  denominated 
by  Willan."  Also,  "  Sarcomatous  tumors,  ramollissement  of  the  benes, 
curvature  of  the  spine,"  Stc.  &ic.  The  tenure  of  his  psoric  doctrine  as  a 
whole  is,  that  this  is  a  morbid  principle  or  mlastn,  pervading  the  consti- 
tution and  developing  Itself  in  different  individuals,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  a  great  variety  of  names,  &c.  But  many  do  not  even  go 
as  fiir  as  Hahneniann  on  this  point — and  that  there  will  ever  be  a  shade  of 
difference  of  opinion  upon  so  intangible  a  subject  as  the  essence  of  dis- 
ease, is  very  probable.     Still  this  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

The  second  and  .more  important  point  at  issue  is,  the  indication  of  cure. 
Let  us  see  who  is  right  here.  VV.  says,  "  diat  all  diseases  were  cured 
by  medicines  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  In  the  healthy  body." 
1  objected.  "  A  Looker  On  "  quotes  Hahnemann  to  prove  that  VV.  was 
correct,  as  follows,  "  The  curative  power  of  medicine  is  founded  on  the 
property  they  possess  of  i,nvlng  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
disease,"  &c.  So  that  VV.  contends  for  the  identical  disease,  but  Hah- 
nemann for  a  train  of  symptom^  similar  to  those  manifested  in  the  dis- 
ease. I  agree  perfectly  with  Hahnemann  on  this  point,  so  does  every 
homoeopathist,  and  deny  that  there  is  identity.  If  "  A  Looker  On  " 
cannot  see  a  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  W.  and  that  of  Hahne- 
.mann  which  he  brin<'-s  forward  to  sustain  it,  we  advise  him  to  look  a  little 
closer!     I  had  supposed  this  old  humbug  which  has  been  shown  up  time 
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and  aijain,  about  the  same  disease  and  tlie  same  iiiedieiiie — and  that  if  a 
patient  is  poisoned  vviti)  arsenic  we  must  give  arsenic  to  cure,  &c.,  could 
not  find  any  imn  stupid  enouirli  to  advocate  it  at  this  time.  1  hold  to 
siiniiariiy,  but  not  to  idt>ntlty,  and  here  VV.  was  in  error;  then  "  A  Looker 
On  "  has  confirmed  it  by  taking  my  own  ground — which  if  he  is  not 
sali^fied  with  he  ni:iy  see  in  anollier  phice.*  His  long  quotation  from 
Hahnemann  is  of  huh"  service  lo  him. 

Tlie  third  point  al  i^-^ue,  is  not  that  small  or  inrinite'^ima!  doses  will 
cure,  for  all  homreopaihs  ludieve  this,  and  not  only  believe  it  but  know 
it,  when  appropi'ialely  administered.  Hut  the  issue  is  on  the  point  of  W., 
'•  that  a  n)iHionih  part  of  a  grain  of  any  ordinarv  medieine.  divided  and 
sub-divided  by  some  ho'-us  pocus  agitation,  would  produce  a  greater  ellect 
on  ihe  consti/utioii  than  a  full  dose  oi'  the  same."  This  I  denied,  and 
gave  my  views  as  I  supposed  so  that  th(>y  might  be  understood.  Who 
believes,  1  would  ask.  that  a  millionth  of  a  grain  of  opium  will  effect  the 
constitution  as  much  as  one  grain  ?  j\o  on(\  The  effect  on  the  consti- 
tution is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  but  a  change  of  morbid  action  ;  and  this 
is  generallv  done  in  homoeopathic  practice  without  any  sensible  effect  upon 
the  constilulion.  So  is  it  often  in  allo})athic.  But  sntall  doses  are  neces- 
sary sometimes  when  the  practice  is  strictly  homoeo|)athic.  Mercury 
so  netimes,  especially  in  some  forms  of  l)iliou3  affections  and  bowel  com- 
plaints, will  salivate  s|)eedily  or  produce  other  distressing  palho<:enetic 
effects,  which  we  should  avoid  if  we  gave  homoeopathic  doses,  and  cure 
the  disease  as  speedily.  It  is  homoeopathic  in  these  cases.  So  in  others. 
That  a  medicine  will  be  more  effectual  by  dilution  and  triiuratini;  freely 
than  before  this  is  done,  grain  for  grain,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself. 
Tliis  is  held  to,  and  often  we  get  the  efiect  of  a  medicine  when  so  pre- 
pared, which  is  not  obtained  in  any  other  form.  But  it  is  not  absolute 
power  which  is  wanted — it  is  power  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  morbid 
action.  Very  much  depends  upon  how  power  is  applied  in  order  to  ob- 
tain effect.  '*  A  Looker  On  "  will  observe,  if  he  reads  his  quotation 
from  Hahnenvarm  carefully,  that  the  power  of  the  preparation  which  is 
in  the  vial  is  developed  by  this  process,  and  that  only  its  curative  ])ower ; 
not  that  the  higher  preparations  are  more  active  than  the  lower,  unless 
the  nature  of  disease  is  such  as  to  render  them  better  adapted  to  it.  If 
he  calls  Hahnemann's  manner  hocus  pocus,  very  well,  lie  was  accus- 
tomed to  describe  things  as  lie  did  them,  when  he  found  they  answered 
well.  If  he  fancied  shaking  a  vial  downwards  the  best  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, or  triturating  one  hour,  or  giving  ten  shakes  instead  of  eleven,  we 
have  no  objection.  Every  one  for  his"  notion  on  non-essential  points  ; 
we  care  not  whether  a  medicine  is  rubbed  one  hour  or  fifty-nine  minutes, 
provided  it  is  well  prepared  ;  or  whether  a  vial  is  shaken  ten  or  eleven 
times,  downward  or  upward.  It  is  the  chaff  that  makes  the  show  in 
quoting  from  Hahnemann,  That  he  has  said  many  things  that  are  non- 
essential, all  admit ;  also  some  things  rat h(>r  obscure  ;  and  as  our  friend 
seems  to  be  rather  unfortunate  in  imderstanrling  him,  perhaps  he  had 
better  examine  some  more  recent  works  on  the  subject.    Say  "  Principles 
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of  Homoeopathy,"  by  Professor   Henderson,  of  the   University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  recently  adopted  the  piactice. 

One  word  in  regard  to  his  concluding  paragraph.  He  says,  "  was 
there  any  deficiency  of  proof,  the  reviewer  himself  lias  supplied  it,  and 
by  example  sanctioned  the  alleged  precepts  of  homoeopathy  which  tie 
had  just  disavowed."  \Vhat  precepts  of  homceopaihy  had  I  disavowed 
which  are  sanctioned  in  the  cases  here  referred  to  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of 
similia  siinilibus,  or  of  small  doses  curing  disease  ?  I  certainly  hold  to 
both,  and  if  VV.  had  stated  these  as  fundamental  principles,  we  should 
not  have  been  at  issue.  It  is  his  misconstruction  of  them  that  has  made 
the  issue,  his  taking  identity  for  similarity,  and  makini^  a  •'  millionth  of  a 
grain  more  powerful  on  the  constitution  [h^n  n  full  dose '^ !  INow  it  is 
in  misconstruingsomeof  the  fundamental  points  of  the  doctrine,  which  lead 
our  brethren  into  these  dilemmas,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  is 
held  forth  to  the  public,  that  "the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole,"  and 
"  tlie  millionth  of  a  grain  is  more  powerful  upon  the  constitution  than  a 
full  dose,"  and  more  of  that  kind  of  nonsense.  We  might  charitably 
attribute  this  to  either  a  mistake  or  indift'erence  to  the  subject,  as  I  did 
with  W.,  who  says  "  he  is  an  old  man  and  has  read  little  on  the  subject." 
But  our  reviewer  claims  to  be  more  wise,  as  do  most  who  write  against 
homoeopathy.  They  understand  the  whole  subject,  claim  that  there  is 
nothing  valuable  in  it  but  has  always  been  known — that  just  giving  small 
doses,  if  you  happen  to  get  a  medicine  that  looks  like  the  disease,  and  il 
not,  just  as  well,  is  all  of  Homoeopathy — that  it  is  the  simplest  matter  in 
the  world — that  its  practitioners  are  some  of  them  "  very  clever  fellows 
it  is  true,"  but  are  visionary  and  deceived,  and  are  only  fully  carrying  out 
the  doctrine  of  Hudibras,  that 

"  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  c/(c:./.'' 

We  are  as  ignorant  of  who  our  reviewer  is,  as  of  W.,  since  they  choose 
to  stand  behind  the  curtain  ;  but  one  thing  we  know,  he  is  empliatically 
what  he  signs  himself,  "  yl  Looker  On' — nothing  more,  certainly. 
LoiucU,  Ms.,  Bee,  1&45.  Yours,  &ic.,  D.  Holt,  M.D. 


DEATH    FItOM   THt:    EXCESSIVR  USF,   OF    ARDENT   SPIRITS— THE  PA- 
TIENT   HAVING    SOME    PECULIARniES    OF   FORMATION. 

[Coinriiunicateri  for  the  Rfisloii  Mpilical  aii^l  SurKJcal  .Iniirna).| 

The  following  clise,  which  occurred  a  short  time  since  in  the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hospital,  under  the  practice  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  fatal  consequences  of  indulgence  in  the  use  ofardent  spirits,  and 
iscurious  from  some  of  tlie  physical  phenomena  which  existed  in  the  |)atient. 
On  October  2ith,  1843.  a  man  was  admitted  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  an  injury,  slated  to  have  been  produced  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse  the  night  before.  Dr.  Dale,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  of  this  person,  said,  that  he  had  been  called  to  him  in 
the  morning  after  the  accident,  and  found  him  walking,  or  attempting  to 
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walk,  about.  He  learnt  from  the  family,  in  which  this  man  lived,  that 
he  was  a  noted  dmnkard,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinUinii  about  two 
quarts  of  mm  daily,  and  that  the  ni^^ht  before,  after  havinij;  finished  his 
usual  potation,  ho  crept  into  the  stall  of  a  horse  to  pass  ilie  nij^ht.  The 
hoi-se,  disliking  such  a  companion,  either  kicked,  or  trod  upon,  his  right 
thigh,  and  severely  injured  him. 

On  examination  of  the  patient,  the  rii,^ht  thigh  was  found  very  much 
discolored  and  enlarged.  The  knee  b(;ing  more  discolored  than  any  other 
part,  was  first  examined.  In  moving  the  patella  a  crepitus  was  perceiv- 
ed, which  did  not  appear  to  arise  from  the  |)ate!la  itself,  but  hom  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  was  rubbed.  Above  the  knee  was  a  fracture  of  the  os 
femoris. 

The  patient,  on  being  questioned,  did  not  give  any  very  distinct  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  happcwied.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  drunk  at  the  time,  and  slated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four  quarts  of  rum  in  a 
day,  but  the  report  coulrl  not  be  relied  on.  Being  at  this  time  quiet,  his 
limb  was  placed  in  a  fracture  box,  and  carefully  secured. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  delirium. 
He  pulled  off  his  sjilints,  got  out  of  bed,  and  walked,  or  dragged  himself 
to  the  fire-place.  His  violence  was  excessive  ;  his  limbs  were  in  constant 
motion,  particularly  that  which  had  been  injured.  His  cries,  accompanied 
with  oaths,  imprecations,  and  fits  of  laughter,  were  incessant  night 
and  day. 

The  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  the  limb,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
previous  habits,  made  it  at  once  appear  ahuost  certain  that  he  must  suc- 
cumb, either  from  general  exhaustion,  or  gangrene  of  the  limb.  A 
straight  jacket  was  immediately  applied  to  him,  the  head  was  shaved 
and  covered  with  cold  applications  ;  every  measure  was  taken  to  confine 
and  secure  the  injured  limb.  Cordials  were  administered  internally.  He 
was  directed  one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  immediately,  and  if  not  re- 
lieved in  an  hour  fifty  more. 

October  27th. — The  delirium  continued  as  yesterday.  Finding  him 
not  relieved,  he  was  directed  to  take  an  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
repeat  it  every  hour,  till  some  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  appeared. 
The  cordials  were  continued. 

After  taking  two  doses  he  became  tranquil,  answered  the  questions 
proposed  to  him  without  being  perfectly  rational,  and  on  the  following 
morning  I  found  hiiu  quite  comfortable,  with  a  warm  perspiration,  and  a 
disposition  to  take  the  drinks  offered  him.  These  favorable  appearances 
continued  through  the  day,  but  in  the  night  he  failed  very  suddenly,  and 
died  in  a  quiet  way. 

In  the  morning  an  examination  was  made  of  the  body. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  patient  was  that  of  an  individual 
about  20  years  old,  but  his  real  age  was  42.  He  had  no  beard.  The 
external  organs  of  reproduction  were  small  and  delicate  ;  the  testes  were 
at  first  supposed  not  to  be  in  the  scrotum,  but  on  a  careful  examination 
sometliing  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  scrotum  on  each  side. 
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An  incision  being  made  into  the  injured  knee,  part  of  the  external 
condyle  was  found  to  be  broken  off.  The  os  fenioris,  three  inciies  above 
the  condyles,  was  broken  into  three  pieces  ;  and  the  limb  was  filled  with  ex- 
travasated  blood.  The  scrotum  being  next  examined,  was  found  to  contain 
diminutive  testes,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long.  Next  the  mamiiiEe  were 
dissected,  and  a  regular  mammary  gland  was  found  of  the  same  structure 
with  that  of  the  female,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  gland, 
of  course,  was  more  prominent,  and  more  like  that  of  the  female  than  it 
usually  is.     The  great  cavities  were  next  examined. 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium  being  opened,  the  dura  mater  was  seen  to 
be  without  inflammation  ;  the  arachnoid  coat  was  covered  with  serous 
exhalation,  and  was  opaque  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent ;  the 
pia  mater  exhibited  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  veins  at  the  occipital 
part  of  the  cerebral  surface.  The  whole  brain  w-as  small  and  very  firm. 
The  upper  part  of  the  hemispheres  was  readily  separated  from  the  corpus 
callosum,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  its  connections  with  the  cerebral 
lobes.  By  its  prominence  it  was  perceived  to  be  filled  with  water,  which 
was  freely  discharged  on  puncturing  it  ;  more  than  four  ounces  of  s(^rum 
existed  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  cerebellum 
bore  its  due  proportion  to  the  cerebrum.  The  medulla  oblongata  was 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  medulla  spinalis  very  firtn  without  marks  of 
inflanmiation. 

Cavity  of  the  Thorax. — The  heart  presented  nothing  remarkable. 
The  lungs  were  generally  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  from 
former  inflammations. 

Cavity  of  the  Abdomen. — The  liver  was  of  great  size,  of  a  pale  color, 
indurated  and  granulated  throughout ;  the  gall-bladder  contained  watery 
bile.  The  stomach  was  very  small,  with  its  mucous  coat  corrugated  into 
distinct  eminences,  which  were  hard,  and  of  a  livid  red  color.  The  in- 
testines small  and  large  were  pale,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  air.  The 
spleen  was  small.  The  kidneys  were  enlarged,  hard,  and  granulated. 
The  bladder  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  prostate 
gland  was  so  small,  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
textures.  The  spermatic  vessels  and  nerves  presented  nothing  unusual. 
Some  of  the  arteries,  particularly  the  iliac  and  femoral,  were  partially 
oss  fied. 

Remarks. — First,  the  quantity  of  rum  said  to  be  consumed  by  this 
individual  was  no  doubt  exaggerated.  He  probably  did  not  take  daily  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  intoxicate  him,  for  he  is  said  to  have  done  his  daily 
work,  and  sometimes  this  exceeded  what  was  done  by  the  other  hostlers, 
and  further,  that  he  only  got  dead  drunk  on  Saturday  night.  His  habits 
had  frequently  reduced  him  to  a  very  low  state  ;  he  had  been  in  the 
Hospital  once  or  twice  before,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  physical  or- 
ganization was  in  most  respects  as  perfect  as  that  of  other  men.  His 
death  was  produced  by  excessive  excitement  of  the  brain,  and  the  conse- 
quent effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  cerebral  cavities.  The  cerebral  irri- 
tation was  of  course  produced  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Second,  the  want  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  male  sex,  and 
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the  existence  of  some  peculiar  to  the  female,  makes  this  case  remarkahle. 
The  want  of  beard,  and  of  the  development  of  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, constituted  the  first  of  these  phenomena  ;  the  size  of  the  manimary 
gland,  the  roundness  of  the  hips,  the  whiteness  and  smoothness  of  the  skin, 
the  other.  This  man  was  married,  and  was  said  to  have  two  children, 
but  he  separated  from  his  wife  at  an  early  period,  whether  in  consequence 
of  his  uncontrollable  drunkenness,  or  any  other  cause,  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Boston,  December,  1845. 
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[  'Liiiiiiiiiiiiculrd  Tor  the  Bo^'luii  .Mtdir.al  and  Suisicul  .lnurnnl.^ 

This  case  is  jiiven  principally  from  recollection.  1  should  premise  that 
the  patient,  Mrs.  B.,  probably  from  '25  to  '28  years  of  ai!,e.  sonie  seven 
or  ei<rht  years  previous  to  her  deatli,  which  occurred  in  June,  1334,  was 
under  my  care  for  a  period  of  about  one  year,  laborini;;  under  disease 
which  I  supposed  involved  the  digestive  organs  ;  particularly  the  liver. 
The  latter  organ,  I  supposed,  was  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and, 
I  thought,  the  principal  seat  of  disease.  The  case  was  protracted  and 
severe,  and  for  a  long  time  her  recovery  doubtful.  She  did,  however, 
tdtimately  recover,  apparently,  a  comfortable  state  of  health.  This 
declaration  should  be  qualified,  however,  by  the  admission  that  though 
tolerably  comfortable,  there  was  so  n)uch  remaining  debility,  and  a 
delicacy  of  complexion,  approaching  to  a  chalky  whiteness,  that  it  did 
not  at  any  time  amount  to  firm  health.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not,  in 
my  estimation,  a  suitable  subject  for  medication,  and  consequently  the 
case  was  left  to  its  own  unaided  and  uninfluenced  development.  In  the 
mean  time  she  had  borne  some  two  or  three  children,  without  anything 
occurring  sufficiently  iniportant  to  be  noticed.  During  the  six  months 
previous  to  her  death  I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  her,  but  liad  learnt  that 
slie  was  enceinte,  and  that  she  was  considered  to  be  doing  remarkably 
well.  Tuesday  evening,  9  o'clock,  10th  June,  1  was  notified  that  my 
services  might  be  re(]uired  during  the  night — and  at  10,  was  called  in 
haste,  and  informed  that  there  was  much  flooding.  After  an  examination 
that  satisfied  rnr-  that  the  flooding  was  not  alarming,  1  gave  twenty-five 
dro|)s  of  laudanum,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  flooding  ceased. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  wanted,  according  to  her  own  esti- 
mate, six  or  seven  weeks  of  her  full  time,  and  had  been,  up  to  this  time, 
unusually  well,  and  the  labor  was  now  progressing,  apparently,  very 
favorably.  The  only  circumstance  I  recollect  to  have  learnt  at  the  time, 
that  could  po-^-sibly  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  anything  wrong,  was,  that  she 
had  complained  of  a  severe  and  unusual  pain,  as  she  expressed  it,  at  the 
stomach.  This  was,  if  1  understood  her  aright,  at  the  accession  of  labor. 
I  should  not  forget  to  say  that  I  fomid  her  very  feeble,  and  that  I  was 
unable  to  account  for  it.  The  flooding  had  been  less  than,  on  former  and 
less  favorable  occasions,  she   had    borne   without  inconvenience.     About 
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four  hours  from  the  time  I  was  called,  when  I  was  expeciinir  every 
momeni  to  receive  the  child,  the  pains  suddenly  ceased,  a  profuse  diar- 
rhoea supervened,  and  in  ten  minutes  after,  to  my  utter  consternation,  she 
was  a  corpse.  I  confess,  at  the  tiiiie,  I  could  assign  no  reason — could 
think  of  no  adequate  cause  for  the  event.  1  entertained  very  little  ex- 
pectation that  an  examination  of  the  body  would  reveal  the  mystery — so 
little,  that,  twelve  hours  afterwards,  1  made  the  examination  with  oreat 
reluctance. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  having  been  laid  open,  a  large  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  was  observed,  and,  on  looking  for  its  source,  the 
liver  was  found  to  be  rent,  almost  literally,  in  twain.  The  condition  of 
the  liver  was  unlike  any  1  had  ever  seen,  it  absolutely  melted  away, 
when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger — and  indeed,  its  whole  sub- 
stance was  as  destitute  of  firmness  or  tenacity,  as  the  tenderest  mushroom. 
Probably,  former  inflammation  had  residted  in  adhesion  of  the  liver  to 
the  right  side,  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  labor,  this  adhesion, 
from  efforts  consequent  on  labor,  was  torn  asunder,  and  hemorrhage  was 
the  result.  This  was  the  more  profuse  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  separation  of  the  adhesion,  but  a  laceration  of  the  liver  itself 
— extending  deeply  into  its  substance,  and,  no  doubt,  dividing  its  largest 
bloodvessels.  Possibly,  some  unusual  effort  in  walking,  or  otherwise, 
might  first  have  produced  the  laceration,  and  premature  labor  might  have 
been  the  consi^quence. 

I  afterwards  examined  the  uterus,  and  found  the  stage  of  labor  and 
the  position  of  the  child  such  as  1  had  supposed  and  represented. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Dec.  2d,  1845.  J.  L.  Chandler. 


VACCINATION    IN    Tilt:    KINnOOM    OF   SIAM. 

Bangkok,  March  itk,  1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  a  long  communication  on 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  showing  my  difficulties  and  successes  in  the 
work.  In  that  communication  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  kiiie  pox  in  this  country  during  our  wet  seasons,  is  in  some 
way  more  connected  with  changes  in  the  electrical  influences,  than  in  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  Since  I  wrote  that  article,  this  opinion  has  been 
strongly  corroborated.  Much  of  the  time  during  the  last  ten  days  our 
sky  has  been  somewhat  cloudy,  with  some  slight  thunder,  and  considera- 
ble silent  plavinu'  of  liohtning  among  the  clouds.  On  one  night  we  had 
a  small  shower  of  rain,  but  not  enough  to  produce  any  very  perceptible 
moisture  in  the  earth  or  atmosphere  the  succeeding  day.  But  my  work 
of  vaccination  felt  some  influence  at  the  time  very  severely.  Out  ot 
about  100  persons  in  whom  the  vaccine  virus  had  been  inserted  two  or 
three  days  before,  only  about  50  proved  successful.  For  several  weeks 
immediately  preceding  this,  I  had  had  but  very  few  failures,  probably  not 
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more  than  1  in  15  or  20  cases.  To  my  mind  it  was  certain  that  it  was 
not  moisture  that  prevented  my  success  that  week  ;  but  probably  some, 
as  yet,  undefinable  power  in  the  electrical  intluences.  The  same  state 
of  the  atmosphere  still  exists  ;  and  I  calculate  that  I  shall  have  many 
failures  this  week.  We  have  annually  some  rain  at,  or  not  far  distant 
from,  the  vernal  equinox,  usually  attended  with  strongly-marked  electrical 
phenomena.  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  I  shall  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  vaccination  alive  during  this  strait.  But  when  having 
passed  it  on  to  the  first  of  April,  there  will  then  be  little  difficulty,  I  appre- 
iiend,  until  some  time  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  1  write  thus 
minutely  because  you  have  requested  me  to  do  so,  and  because  I  hope  it 
may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  important  question — what  is  the  best 
mode  of  propagating  the  kinepox  in  the  tropics.     Yours  very  truly, 

D.  B.  Bradley. 

Bangkok,  Mm/  ]Oth,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, — I  know^  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me  often  touching 
my  work  of  vaccination,  for  you  have  many  times  and  in  many  ways 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  it  during  the  many  years  in  which  I  have  labored 
to  introduce  and  propagate  the  blessing  among  this  people.  In  my  last  I 
spoke  of  being  in  a  narrow  strait  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  you 
will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  1  got  through  it.  I  have  the  sad  tale  to 
relate,  that  the  noble  work  was  all  shipwrecked  and  entirely  lost  on  the 
25th  of  March.  Out  of  '32  operated  upon  for  the  kinepox  the  week  be- 
fore, there  were  only  6  children  who  took  it.  Jt  so  happened  that  all 
these  successful  cases  belonged  to,  or  were  in  some  way  connected  with, 
the  King's  family,  so  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  matter 
from  their  arms  with  which  to  vaccinate  others.  With  much  effort  my 
assistant  persuaded  one  of  the  children  to  allow  six  other  children  to  be 
vaccinated  from  liim  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  25th  of 
March.  I  could  not  rest  easy  at  all  to  have  all  my  hopes  of  still  further 
propagating  the  kinepox  lodged  wholly  in  so  few  individuals  and  so  feebly 
protected,  and  therefore  made  great  effort,  the  two  succeeding  days,  to 
vaccinate  more  persons  from  others  of  the  six  successful  cases.  But  no- 
thing I  could  do  would  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  virus  to  allow  a 
particle  of  it  to  be  taken.  Indeed,  the  more  1  exerted  myself,  the 
greater  the  premium  offered,  and  the  more  I  besought  the  Head  Royal 
Physician  to  use  his  influence  in  the  palace  for  me,  the  more  the  children, 
their  parents  or  guardians,  were  frightened  by  some  bugbear,  which  I 
cannot  but  tliink  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  that  he  might  cut  off 
my  work.  Having  done  what  I  could  to  protect  the  work  at  this  point, 
I  could  only  wait  for  the  result  of  the  six  cases  in  whom  the  virus  was 
inserted  at  the  King's  gate.  But  the  prospect  was  so  weak,  that  I  was 
not  much  disappointed,  when,  after  six  days,  I  found  that  not  one  of 
them  had  taken  the  kinepox.  I  had  had  a  very  great  proportion  of 
failures  for  about  three  weeks  before  this.  On  the  week  of  the  12th  of 
March  I  had  only  7  successful  cases  out  of  37.  The  week  before  that  I 
had  15  out  of  65.     After  all  my  experience  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
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if  [  could  have  vaccinated  from  several  of  the  last  six  cases,  and  inserted 
the  matter  into  some  forty  or  fifty  children  living  in  different  quarters  of 
Bangkok,  there  would  have  been  souie  two  or  three  or  more  successful 
cases  amono;  ihem  ail,  and  1  should  have  carried  the  work  safely  through 
that  strait.  Hence  1  think  it  should  not  be  said  that  vaccination  cannot 
be  propagated  in  Siam,  even  in  the  very  worst  of  times.  If  1  could  but 
devote  all  my  time,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  the  work,  1  shou 
have  but  little  fear  that  I  could  keep  it  a-going  from  year  to  year,  though 
by  no  means  as  easily  as  it  can  be  kept  in  America. 

The  whole  number  of  successful  cases  of  vaccination,  from  the  31st  of 
July,  1844,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1845,  noted  in  my  book,  is  1183. 
Probably  many  cases  not  noted  will  prove  to  be  secure  against  the  sniall- 
pox.  The  total  number  of  cases  operated  upon  during  those  eight  months, 
will  not  vary  far  from  2000.  The  children  and  dependents  of  almost  all 
the  princes  and  nobles  and  officers  of  governinent,  in  Bangkok,  have  in 
the  mean  time  been  vaccinated.  The  smallpox  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  about  four  months,  testing  those  cases  reported  as  vaccinated  success- 
fully. I  have  heard  of  not  a  single  case,  marked  as  secured  by  vaccina- 
tion, that  has  taken  the  smallpox.  Indeed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  vaccination  is  being  continually  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  this  terrible  scourge.  I  am  frequently  hearing  of  this  and  that 
man's  child  being  very  sick  or  dead  from  the  smallpox,  because,  it  is  said, 
they  refused  to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  The  Phraklang  took  oc- 
casion to  say  to  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  I  should  certainly  obtain  very 
great  merits  in  the  future  world  for  my  agency  in  this  great  and  good 
work  of  vaccination.  This  minister  of  state  has  had  much  confidence  in 
it  from  the  very  first  of  my  successful  efforts  to  introduce  it,  in  the  year 
1840.  His  brother,  high  in  office,  has  held  out  in  his  unbelief  until  a  month 
or  two  since,  when  he  was  broucrht  entirely  over  to  the  faith,  and  had  his 
children  vaccinated.  When  1  consider  that  my  Lord  and  master  has 
allowed  me  to  perform  this  work  for  hint,  and  aided  me  in  pku-king  1 183 
of  my  own  race  out  of  the  fires  of  the  smallpox,  and  thus  prolong  the 
lives  of  many  hundreds  of  these  souls,  as  I  fondly  hope,  until  the  spirit 
of  God  shall  be  poured  out  from  on  high  upon  this  land,  when  they  with 
others  shall  be  brought  into  his  kingdom  and  made  stars  in  his  crown  that 
shall  shine  forever  and  ever,  my  heart  is  almost  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude. 

I  intend  to  make  efforts  soon  to  see  if  I  cannot  procure  the  vaccine 
pustule  anew  from  two  packages  of  virus  from  you  that  I  have  still  on 
hand,  though  they  are  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  old.  1  entreat 
you  do  not  fail  to  send  me  another  parcel  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  the 
shortest  course. 

I  have  just  closed  another  year  of  dispensary  and  hospital  practice. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  1  have  entered  on  my  dispensary  hook 
1300  different  cases.  I  have  had  in  my  little  hospital  about  10  patients 
on  an  average  at  all  times.  I  hope  to  find  time  soon  to  make  out  a  little 
report  of  this  department  of  my  missionary  work.  JVly  work  in  Mid- 
wifery is  evidently  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  reformation  in  obstetrical 
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practice  in  this  country.  You  will  see,  from  a  file  of  the  Bangkok  Re- 
corder which  I  have  sent  you,  that  I  am  pul)lishing  monthly  sunchy 
articles  on  anatomy  and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surj^ery.  It  would 
seem  that  these  artich^s  are  more  eagerly  read  than  any  other  in  that 
paper,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  are  sometimes  copied  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  take  the  paper. 

1  read  your  Journal  with  pleasure  and  much  profit,  and  it  comes  to  me 
quite  regularly.  Yours,  Sic.  D.  \i.  Bradley. 


CASF,     OF     FUNGUS     H/E.VI  A'FODES. 

By  G.  H.  Wootten,  M.D.,  Florence,  Geo. 

The  extreme  infrequency  of  such  cases  in  the  United  States,  induces 
me  to  ])r(>pare  this  brief  history  of  one  that  partly  came  under  iriy 
management.  The  patient,  Rev.  David  Cox,  aged  about  40,  of  leuco- 
phlegmatic  temperament,  was  attacked  some  lime  in  the  year  1 840,  by 
the  disease  in  question.  The  tumor  formed  about  midway  between  the 
trochanter  iriajor  and  the  knee,  on  the  external  part  ol"  the  thigh.  In  its 
formation  it  presented  the  usual  characteristics  of  fungus  hajmalodes,  and 
was  developed  quite  rapidly  to  the  size  of  a  cocoa  nut.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Cox.  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  of  this  county  (Stewart) 
who  piactises  medicine,  submitted  to  an  operation.  The  wound  healed 
kindly,  but  the  tumor  re-appeared  very  soon,  at  the  place  where  it  was 
excised,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1844,  about  six  months  subsequent  to 
the  operation,  had  attained  to  about  its  original  size.  Up  to  this  time  I 
am  indebted  to  the  family  for  the  details  of  the  case.  l)r.  Strawn,  my 
co-partner,  and  myself,  were  now  consulted,  and  requested  to  take  control 
of  the  case.  The  patient  was  importunate  for  a  second  operation,  which 
we  discouraged,  and  declined  performing  for  the  following  reasons  :  1st, 
we  regarded  the  disease  as  constitutional,  nud  not  local ;  2nd.  there  were 
few,  if  any  cases  recorded,  of  success  by  an  operation  ;  3rd,  the  pre- 
vious operation  not  only  failed,  but  had  evidently  augmented  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  its  formation  ;  4th,  the  system  gave  evidence  of  partici- 
pation, by  the  intensely  inflamed,  and  very  much  enlartred  condition  of 
the  inguinal  glands.  Had  we  seen  the  case  previous  to  the  condition  of 
our  "  4th  reason,"  we  might  have  counselled  as  the  only  prospect  of 
success — amputation  of  the  thiLdi.  Woidd  it  have  been  good  practice? 
The  tumor  in  thf^  i^roin  (I  mean  the  enlarged  gland)  continued  to 
develop-  very  rapidly  and  fearfully,  and  on  the  first  of  August  thereafter, 
had  acquired  the  dimet;sions  of  a  half-bushel  measure — the  original  one 
on  the  thig!i  having  ceased  to  grow,  remained  the  size  previously  indicated. 
Tlip  inguinal  tuaior  now  shot  out  fimgous  excrescences  (till  its  surlace 
was  dolled  all  over),  whose  mouth  reseiTibled  an  inverted  stocking,  and 
over  all  its  surface  the  meanderings  of  large  veins  could  be  distinctly 
traced.  It  now  bled  frequently  and  copiously,  owing,  as  I  presume,  to 
the  pei'foraiion  of  its  vessels  by  an  ulcerative  action.  The  bleedings 
were  controlled   by  tamponing  tliese  orifices,  and  by  compression.     The 
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oflor  it  emitted  was  extremely  offensive,  renderinnj  the  sick  chamber  a 
place  of  absolute  suffering  to  the  attendants  and  visiters.  I  should,  per- 
haj)s,  n^mark,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  tumoi',  and  before  its  character 
was  so  well  defined,  we  were  frequently  importuned  l)y  the  patient  to 
puncture  it,  he  hoping  and  heheving  it  to  be  only  an  abscess,  contrary  to 
our  assurances.  VVe  refused  to  operate,  but  wave  our  consent  to  its  bein" 
done,  merely  to  gratify  and  convince  him.  We  remarked,  however,  that 
it  \iel  ed  physical  indications  of  iWstinct  Jluctiiai  ion.  He  proiuied  the 
services  of  a  botanical  'physician  to  open  it.  Blood  in  small  (juantity 
was  the  only  result  of  i\\vpanctare.  Affer  attaining  the  dimensions  and 
character  before  described,  sphacelation  ensued,  and  the  entire  tumor 
sloughed  out,  leaving  a  cavity  or  basin  that  would  have  contained  two  or 
more  gallons  of  ffuid.  with  a  sub-tegumentary  hollow  or  channel,  commu- 
nicating with  the  original  tumor  on  the  thigh.  Knowing  thai  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  reported  one  case  of  recovery,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
process,  we  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  sloughing  would  proceed  and 
eradicate  the  oi-iginal  tumor,  and  thus  save  our  patient.  But  contrary  to 
our  hopes  it  did  not  do  so.  The  patient  was  now  extremelv  emaciated, 
aspect  cadaverous,  breathing  scarcely  perceptible,  voice  entirely  inaudible, 
with  almost  constant  sleeping.  At  tiffs  stage,  after  putting  him  under 
prescriptions,  the  case,  owing  to  incidental  circumstances,  passed  to  the 
control  of  another  physician,  and  was  not  seen  again  by  us,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  JNovember,  a  period  of  two  months.  When  we  again  visited  the 
patient,  lie  had  recovered  his  strength,  the  cavity  left  by  the  sloughing 
of  th(^  tumor  had  filled  up  kindly,  hut  on  the  margin  of  the  cicatrix,  six 
or  eight  other  tumors,  about  the  size  of  lemons,  had  formed.  The  patient 
died  about  the  15th  of  December,  with  rigors. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  we  frequently  interrogated  the  va- 
rious organs  of  the  system  to  discover,  if  possi!)le,  whether  they  had  taken 
on  lesions.  The  most  prominent  evidences  discovered  were  furnished  by 
the  lungs,  the  spinal  column,  and  the  rectum.  These  we  briefly  mention. 
The  expectoration  was  profuse  and  resembled  thick  mucus,  having  a  very 
unpleasant  odor.  No  blood  was  discovered  v.'ith  it.  Hemiplegic  paralysis 
ensued,  and  thei-e  was  tenderness  upon  pressing  the  vcrtebrfc.  This  we 
made  no  effort  to  relieve,  as  it  occurred  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  de- 
mise. The  rectum  was  the  seat  of  excruciating  pain,  in  voiding /tcces,  or 
in  the  escape  oC flatus.  This  we  supposed  was  owing  to  an  inflammatory 
action,  resulting  from  the  contiguity  of  the  tumor.  It  would  seem  useless 
to  give  in  detail  the  system  of  medication  adopted  in  the  manauement  of 
this  case.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  directed  opiates  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  lull  the  sufftM-ing  ;  tvine  and  ammonia  to  support  the  patient  under 
the  'iloughing  process  ;  elixir  vitriol  to  control  the  colliquative  sweats  ; 
saline  aperients  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  ;  and  \he  'j)yroligtieous 
acid  locally,  to  correct  the  foetor  of  the  exhalations.  We  should  perha[)s 
mention  the  fact,  thflt  the  patient  was  also  visited  occasionally  by  Dr. 
Hay,  of  this  county. — Southern  Medical  Journal. 
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Prisons  and  Prison  Disriplinr. — Efforts  havo  been  m;ikin(T,  for  years, 
to  better  the  condition  of  prisoners,  both  physically  and  morally  ;  but.  with 
what  success,  the  criminal  calendars  of  this  country  and  Europe  clearly 
show.  Crime  is  certainly  on  the  increase,  though  perhaps  in  a  ratio  only 
with  the  increase  of  population.  However,  philanthropists  have  undertaken 
the  culture  of  a  field  that  had  been  entirely  neglected  from  the  earliest 
history  of  civilization  till  the  last  century,  and  they  have  found  it  thickly 
beset  with  brambles,  thorns  and  weeds.  A  single  discovery  which  has 
been  made  gives  marked  importance  to  the  labors  of  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern school  of  benevolent  operators,  of  vastly  more  value  than  ordinary 
sympathizers  with  unfortunate,  morally  depraved  humanity,  seem  to  sus- 
pect;  VIZ.,  that  the  law  of  kindness  is  better  than  a  rod,  and  that  soft 
words  turn  away  anger.  The  theory  of  this  doctrine  was  promulgated 
thousands  of  years  ago.  A  practical  illustration,  however,  of  its  true  value 
jn  governing  vicious  and  ignorant  convicts  was  developed  bv  Hov.'ard  and 
the  late  excellent  Mrs.  Frye,  in  England,  and  in  the  United'States  by  Mr. 
Dwight  and  his  associates,  and  also  by  the  most  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
of  all  American  philanthropists.  Miss  D.  L.  Di.x,  of  Boston. 

These  reflections  were  engendered  by  an  examination  of  a  large  pam- 
phlet from  the  pen  of  this  lady,  entitled — "  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Discipline  in  the  United  States,"  which  does  honor  to  her  head  and  heart; 
and  her  investigations  must  go  down  to  posterity,  an  imperishable  me- 
morial of  her  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  outcasts  of  society — the 
tenants  of  all  orders  of  prisons.  She  does  not  herald  her  reports  abroad 
under  the  imposing  influence  of  a  board  of  trustees,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  life-members  at  a  hundred  dollars  a-piece ;  but  with  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  circumstances  quite  rare  in  this  land  of  chartered 
rights,  where  making  either  railroads,  or  mutton  broth  for  the  poor,  is  or- 
dinarily regulated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  Miss  Dix  travels, 
examines,  and  writes  about  what  she  sees,  and  how  she  feels  about  the 
discoveries  she  has  made,  at  her  own  expense.  The  echo  of  her  trumpet, 
therefore,  is  no  comnjon  sound  in  the   ears  of  the  listening  public. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  writings  of  this  woman,  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  our  individual  notions  of  what  is  best  for  the  prisoner.  She 
looks  to  his  moral  restoration  to  society,  with  an  unimpaired  body  and 
renovated  spirit.  Her  opinions,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  influence 
legislators  in  regard  to  the  future  management  of  prisons.  She  is  all 
charity,  and  were  those  whom  she  addresses  equally  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  the  aspect  of  the  world  would  be  materially 
changed.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Dix  looks  favorably  upon  solitary  con- 
finement. A  prisoner  should  be  boxed  up,  in  her  view,  in  a  cell,  like  an 
antediluvian  frog  in  a  piece  of  shale,  wholly  and  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  society.  He  should  never  hear  nor  see  a  fellow  mortal,  during  tlie 
destined  period  of  incarceratio.'i.     All  the  while  he  should  labor  as  direct- 
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ed ;  yet  under  all  circumstances  commune  alone  with  his  own  thoughts, 
save  when  directed  to  higher  aspirations,  through  the  silent  teachings  of 
such  books  as  are  permitted  to  be  in  iiis  legal  grave. 

While  granting  PJiss  Dix,  therefore,  the  meed  of  praise  for  untiring 
exertions  and  honesty  of  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  we  are 
equally  earnest  in  differing  from  her  on  this  momentous  topic.  Having 
expressed  our  views  on  this  subject  a  month  or  two  since,  it  is  by  no 
means  worth  while  to  repeat  them  here.  We  fervently  pray  that  the  fair 
authoress  may  live  to  accomplish  even  more  than  she  has  already  achieved  ; 
but  she  shows  but  little  knowledge,  iti  our  estimation,  of  the  social  con- 
stitution of  her  race,  to  advocate  a  system  so  destructive  as  solitary  con- 
finement. There  may  indeed  be  cases,  such  as  Miss  Dix  has  cited,  in 
which  the  criminal  was  the  mental  gainer,  by  being  walled  up  in  his  cell 
without  a  door — but  they  must  be  rare,  or  criminals  and  outlaws  have  been 
misrepresented,  and  their  deceptions  taken  for  fundamental  principles. 

Belonging  to  these  considerations  there  are  other  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  the  theme  of  her  deliberations.  Air, 
exercise,  digestion,  quality  and  measure  of  food  ;  punishments  for  infrac- 
tions of  rules,  evil  practices  nurtured  in  loneliness,  and,  lastly,  the  per- 
manent effects  which  a  long  confinement,  solus,  under  physical  restraints, 
produces  on  the  mind,  are  all  to  be  weighed  in  a  balance  with  more 
care  than  they  have  yet  received,  before  any  one  should  subscribe  to  the 
visionary  doctrine  that  solitary  imprisonment  is  the  best  method  of  re- 
claiming all  or  any  description  of  criminals. 


Public  HpMlth  in  China. — Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  medicine 
in  that  empire,  according  to  Mr.  Peters,  the  state  of  public  health  is  not 
so  bad  as  might  be  supposed  when  it  is  remembered  astrology  is  very  in- 
timately connected  with  the  administration  of  remedies.  The  art  of 
healing  at  the  present  moment  in  China  is  just  about  what  it  was  in 
Europe  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  little,  in  reality,  is  known  of  their 
materia  medica.  They  have  several  preparations  of  mercury,  however, 
and  other  minerals,  which  are  prescribed  pretty  judiciously  in  some  dis- 
eases. Ginseng,  after  all,  is  the  panacea  for  every  human  disability — and 
through  all  revolutions  of  public  sentiment,  in  regard  to  other  things,  is 
still  regarded  as  the  great  and  sovereign  remedy  in  all  maladies  and  under 
all  aspects  of  the  stars,  or  phases  of  human  woe.  At  one  time  it  brought 
eight  times  its  weight  in  silver.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  fur- 
nished immense  quantities,  procured  annually  by  children  and  poor  people, 
in  the  forests.  Being  dried,  cleaned,  and  made  by  some  process  to  re- 
semble clarified  horn,  it  is  fit  for  the  Canton  market.  Very  larae  profits 
have  been  realized  from  the  exportation  of  ginseng,  and  large  fortunes  ac- 
cumulated by  a  few  quiet  individuals.  The  preciousness  of  the  article 
obliges  those  who  resort  to  it  for  its  remedial  powers,  to  take  very  small 
doses — quite  vying  with  homceopathists  in  the  size  of  their  pills  and 
powders. 


Castleton  Medical  College. — The  public  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  close  of  the  autumnal  session  of  this  institution,  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  ult.     The  valedictory  address  to  the  graduatino-  cJass  was 
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delivoreil  by  Professor  Perkins,  President  of  tlie  College.  Tlie  address, 
like  other  productions  from  the  sanie  source,  w;is  a  specimen  of  sound  in- 
struction and  council  affectionately  received  by  a  large  class  about  to  go 
forth  and  encounter  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  the  [)rofession. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  3(i  young  gentle- 
men, of  whom  14  were  residents  of  Vermont;  !•?,  of  New  York  ;  2,  of 
Pennsylvania;  1,  of  Georgia;  1,  of  South  Carolina;  1,  of  North  Caro- 
lina;   1,  of  Mass.;   1.  of  Conn.;    1,   of  Maine  ;  and  J,  of  N.  Hampshire. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  H.  H. 
Toland,  M.D.,ofS.  C.  ;  Drs.  Ira  Spencer  and  Thomas  Dnnton,  of  N.  York. 

The  number  of  students  who  attended  thelast  course  of  lectures  was  140. 


Siocdiiiboro'f  Knnicledi^c  of  Anritomi/  and  Physiology. — Prof.  Bush,  of 
New  York,  a  bold,  energetic  expounder  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  tlie 
resurrection,  has  lectured  in  Boston  to  a  delighted  audience  upon  the 
scientific  attainments  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  For  ourselves,  we  frankly 
confess  that  the  light  which  was  shed  by  Prof.  Bush  on  I  he  writings  of 
that  illustrious  savan,  was  both  new  and  surprising.  Swedeuborg's  aston- 
ishing attainments  in  anatomy  and  physiology  were  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  acquirements,  having  in  view,  as  he  did,  an  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  body  and  soul.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  century  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  those  depart- 
ments of  science,  as  his  views  have  been  verified  by  the  developments  of 
the  present  time.      Why  do  we  not  have  these  particular  works  of  his? 

Southern  Resort  for  Invalids. — The  attention  of  readers  is  directed  to 
Dr.  Wilder's  advertisement  in  to-day's  Journal.  Dr.  VV.  formerly  had  an 
institution  for  invalids  in  the  town  of  Grotou,  in  this  State,  and  we  believe 
gave  good  satisfaction  to  all  who  placed  themselves  under  his  care.  We 
believe  him  well  qualified  for  taking  charge  of  a  place  at  the  South  for 
Northern  invalids,  and  such  a  place,  in  tlie  hands  of  such  a  man,  seems 
needed.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  both  to  those  who  may  be 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  chill  winds  of  our  Northern  climate  for 
the  more  genial  temperature  of  a  Southern  skv. 

Change  of  Color  in  the  Hair.  By  J.  Sykes,  M.D.,  St.  Louis. — Peter 
Sprinkle,  now  aged  SI,  is  a  native  of  Little  York,  Penn.  He  emigrated 
to  Illinois  some  thirty  years  since.  He  is  a  most  remarkably  robust,  hale 
man;  erect  in  his  carriage,  and  would  not  be  supposed  to  have  passed  his 
sixtieth  year.  He  was  a  cajjtain  under  Gen.  Wayne,  in  his  first  battle  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Great  Miami,  and  in  that  conflict  lost  the  hearing  of 
one  of  his  ears,  which  has  never  been  restored. 

The  particulars  of  his  ca.se  ate  the  f(jllowing:  his  hair,  within  a  fciv 
years,  from  being  perfectly  white,  has  become  nearly  black,  indeed  the 
black  greatly  predominates  ;  he  wears  a  long  beard,  descending  nearly  to 
his  breast,  which  is  similarly  changed,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  has 
no  doubt,  from  the  rapidity  of  tlie  change,  it  will  soon  be  as  black  as  in 
his  early  youth. 

I  regretted  that  I  had  no  means  of  examining  it  with  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, as  some  singular  facts  might  have  been  developed.  He  has,  also, 
for  so'ue  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  ceased  the  use  of  spectacles,  and  now  sees 
to  read  the  fiuest  print  without  dillicully  or  inconvenience. 
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Medical  Miscfllany. — Some  of  the  p:ipers  are  snying — when  arsenic 
has  been  swallowed,  powdered  charcoal  should  he  taken  in  any  c]n;uility, 
as  speedily  as  possible.  No  reason  is  given. — The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
it  seems,  is  opposed  to  the  temperance  reformation,  in  the  army  at  least. 
— A'rotTue,  in  Paris,  recently  sentenced  to  one  year's  ini|)risonincnt,  scarified 
his  arms,  sucked  the  blood,  and  under  circumstances  calculated  to  excite 
sympathy,  ejected  it  from  the  stomach,  so  that  he  appealed  to  liave  a  co- 
pious hemorrhage  from  that  organ. — Medical  practitioners  are  much  want- 
ed in  China,  and  those  already  there  aie  profiling  largely,  say  the  i)  'pers. — 
Dr.  Davis,  a  physician,  who  was  educated  to  the  profession  in  Bahimore.is 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Congress — and  Dr.  Lane, 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  Girdler,  of  Marblehead,  has  been  appointed  stew- 
ard of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital. — Dr.  R.  H.  Borroughs  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  Geo. 


ERRA'rL'M. — In  Dr.  Hubbard's  communication,  in  last  week's  Journal,  at  page 
38"2,  line  1st,  instead  of  "connected  with  the  heart,"  read,  connected  with  the  rent. 

To  CoRRF.sFo.NDF.NTs. —  Dr.  Abell's  extraordinary  account  of  optica!  illusions 
in  his  own  person,  Dr.  Williams  on  Puerper;il  Convulsions,  and  I  )r.  Woodruff's 
remarks  on  a  case  referred  to  in  Dr.  Ellsworth's  Prize  Essay,  have  bern  received. 
An  answer  to  some  queries  of  a  correspondent  respecting  the  publications  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  has  been  deferred  in  order  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation.    Ft  will  be  given  next  week. 


MARitrKn, — In    Boston,  Dr.    .Albert  C.   Eaton   to   Miss    \.   Morrow 
Kibbe,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  H.  A.  Wood. 
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DiKfi, — At  Philadelphia,  Dr.  H.  G.  Ford,  of  apoplexy,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.—  At  Newburypurt,  Mass.,  Dr.  John  A.  Briggs,  29. —  At  Newington,  Conn., 
Chauncey  Beldin,  M.D. 

Niimlier  of  (leiiths  in  Boston, for  the  week  endina  Dec.  IS.  34.— Mules  19,  ffinales  15.  Stillborn,  4. 

Of  CDiisiimiitioii,  7 — inflammBtion  of  Uie  stomach,  J— hooping  coDgh,  2 — si-.iiilei  fever,  3  — brain 
fever,  1— smallpox,  .3— convulsions,  .3— iiifliinimaUiin  (>(  Ihe  luain,  1  — 1>  phiis  fever,  S-lung  lever,  1 
— inflaniniaiion  of  the  lungs,  1 — paralysis,  1 — marasmus,  1— disease  of  Ihe  heart,  1  — cronp,  2 — old 
age,  2 — leething,  1. 

Under  5  years,  18— between  5  and  20  years,  2 — between  20  and  60  years.  11— over  60  years,  3. 


REGISTER     OF     THE     WEATHER, 
Kf.pt  at  the.  State  Lunatic  H:)spital,  Worcester ,. Mass.  Lnt.  42°  lo'  4!)".  Elerolion  4^'^ft. 
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The  month  of  November  has  lieen  iiinisiiiilly  pleasant.  Th<-re  have  been  maiiv  fine  days — varm 
and  ctln.  unlike  the  gt^neral  clmr^icier  of  this  iiioiilh.  A  lai-^'o  arrionnl  of  rain  has  fi lien,  mid  \cl  the 
^prini:s;lre  low.  The  fii-lds  have  been  more  verdant  than  in  A  igiist  ;  the  Hmoimi  of  "  liill  leed  "  e.v- 
Ireiiielv  favorable  to  the  husbandman.  Range  of  the  Therinunieler  from  12  lo  70.  Baioiiieler,  from 
28.35  to  29.94.    Rain,  6.77  inches-sSnow  4  inches. 
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Vinegar  in  Cnse.'i  of  Narcotic  Poisoning. — Dr.  Clapp  finds  vinegar  an 
excellent  adjuvant  to  emetics,  in  cases  where  narcotics  have  been  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  doses  to  overcome  the  excital)ility  of  that  organ.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  on  vomiting  l)v  administering  this  acid  when  the 
emetic  was  about  to  fail.  lie  menlicned  to  us  tlie  (ollowiDg  instances.  A 
man,  in  a  fit  of  mental  despondencv,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  laudanum  on 
an  em])ty  stomach.  In  about  an  hour  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Clapp,  and 
was  found  insensible,  with  stertorous,  convulsive  breathing.  Sul|)hate  of 
zinc  was  administered  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  grains,  and  his  fauces 
were  tickled  with  a  feather,  but  vomitmg  was  not  induced.  The  doctor 
gave  him  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  emesis  soon  took  place,  with  the  relief  of  all 
the  alarming  symptoms. 

Two  children  swallowed  a  number  of  seeds  of  the  stramonium  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  the  ordinary  means  of  exciling 
emesis  were  tried  ineffectually,  and  the  child  died.  In  the  second,  vinegar 
was  given,  free  emesis  was  the  result,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

These  facts  are  valuable,  and  a  knowlege  of  them  may  save  the  lives  of 
many  individuals.  We  know  how  ofieu  children  are  sacrificed  by  the 
indiscreet  use  of  opiates,  and  how  frequent  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium, 
the  Jamestown  weed,  6lc.,  are  becoming  in  ibis  country.  If  vinegar  gives 
activity  to  emetics  in  such  cases,  it  is  an  important  auxiliary.  Let  it  be 
tried. —  Western  Medical  Jou7-nal. 


Of  the  Manufacture  of  Enamelled  Caxt  Iron  Vessels. — Iron  pots,  and 
especially  those  of  enamelled  cast  iron,  are  very  extensively  used  in  do- 
mestic economy.  To  enamel  these  vessels,  they  are  cleaned  as  perfectly 
as  possible  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dipped  in  a  thin  paste  made  with  quartz  first  melted  with  borax,  felspar, 
and  clay  free  from  iron,  then  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  suffi- 
cient water  added  to  form  a  rather  thin  paste.  These  vessels  are  then 
powdered  in  the  inside  with  a  linen  bag,  containing  a  very  finely-pulver- 
ized mixture  of  felspar,  carbonate  of  soda,  borax  and  a  little  oxide  of  tin. 
Nothing  then  remains  but  to  dry  the  pieces,  and  heat  them  in  an  enamel- 
ling furnace.  The  coating  obtained  is  very  white,  resists  the  action  of 
fire  without  cracking,  and  completely  resists  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. — 
Chetnical  Gazette. 


On  Benzoline,  a  new  Organic  Salt-base  obtained  from  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds.  By  Gkorge  Fownes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  —  Pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
is  converted,  by  the  acti(.)n  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  into  a  solid 
white  sub.-tance  having  a  crystalline  form,  and  which  was  termed  by  M. 
Laurent  hydrohenzamide.  The  author  found  that  this  substance,  by  the 
furtiier  action  of  alkalies,  became  harder  and  less  fusible  than  before,  and 
not  differing  in  chemical  composition  from  the  original  substance,  but  ex- 
hibiting the  properties  of  an  organic  salt-i)ase.  To  this  substance  the 
author  gives  the  name  of  benzoline.  He  finds  that  the  salts  which  it  forms 
by  combination  with  acids  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  sparing 
solubility  ;  and  that  many  of  them,  as  the  hydrochlorate,  the  nitrate  and 
the  sulphate,  are  crystallizable.  Of  the  properties  of  these  salts  the  au- 
thor gives  a  detailed  account. — Ibid. 
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RE.MARKABLK   CASF,   OF    ILLUSIVE    VISION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

De.\r  Sir. — The  contents  of  this  coiiiinunication  I  hope  will  be  suffi- 
cienlly  interesting  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  intruding  on  one  with 
whom  I  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  interest 
you  have  always  taken  in  the  promotion  of  science. 

The  case  is  a  rare  one,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  kind  ever  experienced  by  any  person.  I  was  bred  a 
physician  in  the  years  1802,  3  and  4,  and  at  a  period  when  animal  mag- 
netism and  phrenological  bumps  were  not  consulted  as  the  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  of  men.  1  pursued  that  course  of  life  to  which  my  inclination 
and  fancy  led,  and  many  times  no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  my  interest 
and  better  judgment.  But  I  believe  that  I  sustained  a  fair  reputation  as 
a  physician,  and  as  a  man  of  science  and  good  morals.  I  liad  a  feeble 
constitution,  slow  pulse,  and  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  A'olhing  re- 
markable had  occurred  to  me  until  1838,  in  the  59th  year  of  my  age, 
when  I  found  the  sight  of  my  right  eye  began  to  fail — first,  by  a  smoJcy 
appearance,  black  specJcs  dancing  before  it,  revolving  motion  of  objects, 
&;c.  On  entering  my  sleeping  room  without  a  light,  it  would  sometimes 
appear  light  as  day,  and  beautifully  papered,  though  different  from  the 
real  ;  and  in  attempting  to  place  my  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  was  not  there. 

Although  there  was  no  morbid  appearance,  the  sisiht  soon  became  so 
distorted  as  to  cross  the  axis  of  vision  of  my  left  eye,  which  soon  began 
likewise  to  fail,  so  that  in  1842  1  was  totally  blind,  without  ever  suffering 
any  pain  or  inflammation.  In  this  situation  I  often  dreamed  of  having 
my  sight  restored,  and  of  seeing  the  most  beautiful  landscapes.  At 
length  these  landscapes  began  to  appear  in  miniature  ivhen  awake  ;  small 
fields,  a  few  feet  square,  would  appear,  clothed  with  the  green  grass,  and 
other  vegetables,  some  in  bloom.  They  would  continue  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  disappear.  I  saw  them  most  frequently  on  first  re- 
tiring to  bed. 

During  the  fall  of  1843,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  stove  in  the  evening,  1 
saw  a  lady  sittint;  by  me  with  an  infant  child  in  her  arms  asleep.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  she  disappeared.  Near  the  same  time  I  saw  a  small 
child  standing  by  me  and  looking  me  in  the  face.  The  appearance  was 
so  familiar  that  I  inadvertently  put  out  my  hand,  although  I  knew  it  to 
be  an  illusion,  for  there  was  no  child  in  the  room.  About  the  25tli  of 
21 
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January,  1S44,  wliile  in  my  usual  health,  1  began  to  discover  objects  by 
an  internal  sight.  The  apartment  was  partially  illuminated,  and  1  saw 
different  kinds  of  animals,  this  appearance  continuing  for  several  days 
and  nights.  I  next  began  to  see  a  grey  horse  which  was  constantly 
standing  by  me,  with  a  bridle  on,  chaniping  his  bits  and  tossing  up  his 
head  as  if  checked  too  short.  This  appearance  was  constant  every  day 
for  three  weeks. 

About  the  20th  of  February  \  began  to  see  human  beings,  some- 
times in  great  numbers,  of  both  sexes,  and  likewise  all  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  and  fowls  that  1  ever  saw  by  the  natural  sight.  The  darkest 
nights  were  no  obstacle  to  my  seeing  these  creatures,  for  my  room  was 
alwavs  sufficiently  light  to  discern  every  feature  of  their  faces.  They 
would  often  come  to  my  bed-side,  stonp  down  over  me,  and  look  directly 
into  my  eyes  ;  and  however  trying  my  situation,  there  was  no  way  for 
m3  to  avoid  it.  for  to  close  my  eyes  or  cover  my  head  was  of  no  avail. 
This  state  of  illusion  continued  until  the  3d  of  Ajjril,  a  period  of  ten 
weeks,  during  which  time  1  saw  more  people  and  animals  than  1  ever 
saw  before,  during  the  same  period,  in  my  life,  with  my  natural  sight. 
Besides  animated  beings,  I  was  shown  all  the  works  of  art,  and  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables,  &,c.  During  the  whole  time  of  these  illusions,  1 
could  see  through  the  partition  of  n)y  apartment,  sometimes  by  two  or 
three  openings,  into  clear  day-light ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  would 
be  clothed  with  green  grass.  These  openings  would  often  increase  in  size 
and  number,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  partition  would  pass  away 
and  leave  me  in  the  open  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  '23d  of  March,  after  a  severe  trial  with  much 
of  my  company  during  that  day  and  evening,  I  was  threatened  to  be 
run  over  about  10  o'clock  by  a  drove  of  oxen  ;  but  having  my  presence  of 
mind,  I  sat  quiet,  and  with  much  crowding  they  all  passed  without  toucliing 
me.  Tn  a  few  minutes  after,  the  partition  before  me  passed  away,  and  1 
was  left  the  remainder  of  the  night  without  a  covering  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  My  prospect,  howev(;r,  was  limited,  for  I  was  not  permitted  to 
see  over  more  than  what  1  judged  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  situatt^d 
on  a  hill-side  descending  to  the  south.  It  was  handsomely  walled  in,, 
and  divided  into  four  lots.  Near  me  stood  a  large  stone  barn.  I  also 
saw  some  cattle  grazing  in  the  field,  and  one  large  ox  came  down  near 
nie,  and  went  into  the  barn.  1  passed  the  night  without  a  moment's 
sleep,  and  arose  in  the  morning  very  much  exhausted,  and  my  eyes  feel- 
ing so  'weak  that  I  was  not  able  to  open  them.  The  same  appearance 
returned  again  a  few  evenings  after,  but  lasted  only  about  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  I  saw  an  old  man  with  a  basket  upon  his  arm  coming 
towards  me,  but  he  soon  turned  into  a  yard  and  disap[)eare(l.  Whenever 
1  attempted  to  extend  my  observations  further,  1  always  lost  sight  of  the 
whole. 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  observable  in  those  illusions,  I  would 
mention,  that  for  the  first  ten  weeks  i  saw  no  human  beings,  except  their 
head  and  face,  down  to  their  shoulders  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  being 
hid  in  obscurity.     The  first   time  I   saw  entire   forms,  was  one  morning 
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when  1  a\vok(^,  and  Uirned  my  face  towards  the  foreside  of  the  bed  ;  I  saw 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  some  children,  tnkini^  tiuMr  j^laces  in  four 
columns,  heiiinnint^  at  the  head  o(  ihe  bed,  and  extending  to  tbe  west 
until  lost  in  the  distance.  They  ail  fared  one  uay,  and  appeared  to  be 
listening  to  a  speaker,  thongh  1  eonld  not  see  any.  'i'lie  women  were 
variously  dressed,  in  caps  and  bonnets  or  IkkxIs.  The  p.ien  were  baiv- 
htnided.  in  fifteen  or  twenty  iiiiiiuttis  they  broke  uj)  and  disappeared. 
I  was  [)assing  through  a  back  room  one  evening,  and  \  saw,  tliiough  an 
open  door,  a  small  room  iHuminated.  but  where  i  knew  there  was  none. 
1  saw  a  woman  siandir.g  in  llie  centre  of  the  room,  wannly  clad,  with  a 
frock  and  hood.  Her  face  was  turned  partly  fiom  me,  but  she  soon 
turned  her  face  towards  me,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm  chair.  I  could  not 
recognize  her  countenance.  In  about  three  minutes  tlie  light  was  extin- 
guished and  she  disappearefl. 

After  the  3d  of  April,  I  saw  little  or  nothing  worth  noticing  (after  se 
ing  so  much),  although   scarcely  a   dav  pi'.ssed    without    my  seeing   som 
one  or  more  human  faces,  until    the    ISih   of  June,  when  various  animal 
were  seen  about  me,  and  the   grey  horse  which  I  had  formerly  seen,  will 
his  head  still  bridled.      At    this    lime  I    rode  out    a  short  distance,  to  vis; 
my  daughter,  hojjing  that  a    change   of  place  and  company  would  give  ;. 
check  to  these   appearances.     But  in   this  I  was  <lisappointed.      The  first 
night  on  retiring  to  bed.  I  was  again   much  troubled    wit!i  my  silent,  buj 
impudent   visiters,  which  prevented  my  sleeping  until  a  late  hour.     Th( 
second  night  they  were  still  more  intruding,  often  three  or  four  in   nurnbo 
approachini^  my  bed  and  looking  me  in  the  face.     The  night  was  storrr 
and  dark:  but  wherever  these  human  forms  appeared,  it  was  always  sul. 
ciently  light  to  enable  me  to   see   them    distinctly.      After  a  short  sleep 
awoke  about  '2  o'clock,  when   my  room  appeared  as   light   as   noonda 
and  was  filled  wiih  men  and   women.     They  sat    uf)on  every  side  of  n 
bed,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  standing  up.     They  often  turned  towan 
me,  and  then  towards  each  other  and    laughed.      As   soon  as  the  fami: 
were  up  in  the  morning,  I   left  my  bed,  "  having  to  dis[)lace  two  or  thn  ; 
of  them  to  make  room  to  dress  myself."      I   returned  home  the  next  day" 
and  from   that   time   until    the  4th  of  .July,  was   one  continued  scene  f 
novelty  and  wonder,  of  which  I  am   not   able  to   describe  the  tenth  pai 
Besides  multitudes  of  people  by  night  and  day,  1  saw^  horses  and  carriag< 
in  great  numbers.      At  one  time  a  gentleman    drove  up  near   me   with 
span  of  grey  iiorses  and  buggy  ;  he  stepped  down  and  helped  two  ladies 
into  tlie  carriage,  and  drove  off  on  a   smart  trot  to  the  south.      I  kept  my 
eye  on  them  until  tliey  had  time  to  drive  about  haU  a  mile,  and  they  then 
disappeared  in   the    gloom   which  has  always  limited  my  vision.     At  an- 
other time,  one  evening,  a  stage   coach  came  in  from  the  southwest ;  as 
it  passed  a  little   by  me,  it   met   w  itii  a  number  of  carriages  standing  be- 
fore a  public  house.     It  stopped    and  waited  until  tiie  owners  coiild  clear 
the  road  ;  some  started  forward,  otliers   reinefl   back   their  horses,  and   in 
about  three  minutes  the  way  was  cleared,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  the  stage- 
driver  dismounted,  adjusted  the  harness,  returned  to  his  bo.x  and  drove  on. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1845,  I  awoke  about  2  o'clock, 
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iiud  bi'lx'ld  the  room  illuininuted  and  filled  with  pL'0})lo  of  both  sexes. 
They  ofieii  nodded  me  m  turn,  and  somelimes  they  would  come  to  me 
rind  look  as  if  they  knew  me;  hut  helievinLT  they  were  from  an  evil  source, 
I  gei)er;»liv  returned  u  stern  and  repul-^ive  look,  upon  which  their  counte- 
nances would  chaui^e,  and  they  would  soon  withdraw  or  disappear.  1 
could  see  n)en  about  their  ti-'hls  anfl  harn<.  as  if  at  work,  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  DuriuLj  the  whole  ot  that  day  I  saw  a  multitude  pass  by  me  on 
the  left,  apparently  with  reluctance,  to  a  dark  buildini;  or  shed  where  they 
(iisappearetl.  The  followin'^  niijht,  at  the  same  hour.  1  awoke  and  beheld 
an  extensive  plain,  with  a  genlle  declivity  towards  tlie  south — the  surtace 
|)errectly  sm  loth  and  handsome.  I  st.'emed  placed  on  the  southern  bor- 
der, from  wliich  I  could  see  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  coming  from  the 
north.  As  they  approached,  their  number  increased  to  thousands.  Tlieir 
dress  was  so  splendid  as  to  dazzle  my  sight.  Their  movements  were 
generally  quick,  often  lialiing  and  forming  in  two  columns,  facing  each 
other,  and  extending  in  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  would 
then  break  up  and  march  in  different  directions,  often  driving  each  other 
in  large  companies.  1  felt  peculiarly  gratified  in  seeing  large  groups  of 
httle  boys  running  and  jumping  before  and  after  the  troops — many  of 
them  dressed  in  a  light  blue  frock  with  a  scarlet  sash.  These  movements 
continued  through  the  day  until  near  sunset,  when  the  field  was  cleared 
until  after  10  o'clock,  when  I  saw  them  returning,  but  they  took  a  west- 
ern movement  and  soon  disappeared. 

During  the  follow'ing  week  I  always  awoke  at  the  usual  time,  and  be- 
held new  scenes  of  wonder  which  i  had  never  before  witnessed — such  as 
a  city  lighted  up,  huge  brick  buildings  enclosing  me  on  every  side,  and  in 
a  crumbling  condition,  with  dark  caverns  or  arches  under  them,  where  1 
could  descry  human  beings  moving  about.  Sometimes  I  saw  stores  of 
merchants'  goods,  with  their  clerks  behind  the  coimters,  but  no  customers. 
In  the  streets  1  could  see  men  on  horseback,  loaded  teams,  dogs,  fowls  of 
all  kinds,  and  mechanical  work  of  every  description. 

On  the  niiiht  of  the  13th,  the  muster  field,  before  mentioned,  was  occu- 
pied by  men  on  horseback  riding  towards  the  west.  The  number  was 
innumerable.  They  continued  to  pass  for  several  hours,  in  a  column  at 
least  half  a  mile  wide.  The  same  appearance  returned  on  the  loth. 
The  evening  of  the  14th.  after  retiring,  I  had  a  most  interesting  view  of 
a  city  which  enclosed  me  on  every  side.  The  buildings  consisted  of  new 
frames  several  stories  high,  but  without  any  covering.  I  could  count  an 
hundred  men  on  a  single  frame,  pulling  on  the  timbers  for  the  roof. 
Sometimes  a  street  would  be  opened  as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach,  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  wooden  frames. 

Among  all  the  peculiarities  of  these  illusions,  was  that  of  a  revolving 
wheel,  which  seemed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  train  of  cars.  The 
wheel  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  building.  I  could  see  only  one 
edge  of  the  wheel,  which  appeared  through  a  small  window.  The  en- 
gineer always  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  when  his  face 
come  even  with  the  window,  the  wheel  would  stop,  and  he  would  step 
off,  wliile  the  passengers,  from  one  to  fivcj  or  six,  would  step  out  from  the 
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inside  of  the  wheel,  each  one  taking  his  baj^gage,  and  walk  off  in  differ- 
ent directions.  This  operation  was  repeated  three  or  lour  limes  a  uiinule, 
for  three  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  would  be  twenty  or  thiity 
standinjjj  around,  waitinu  theii-  time. 

Amoni;  the  ^reat  variety  of  moving  objects  which  I  have  seen, 
their  motion  has  been  from  rii^ht  to  left,  w  ilh  very  few  exceptions,  as  that 
of  the  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  common  to 
see  two  objects  moving  in  the  same  direction,  while  one  would  move 
much  faster  than  the  other  and  pass  by.  Another  peculiar  trait  of  these 
motions  was,  that  some  corresi)onfled  to  the  motion  of  the  eyeball,  while 
others  were  stationary,  at  the  same  time. 

What  1  have  here  stated  must  appear  incredible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  histoiy  of  illusive  visions.  Yet  it  is  not  only  strictly  true,  but 
is  only  a  mere  sketch  of  what  I  saw  during  fifteen  w  eeks  ;  neither  have  1 
language  to  describe  many  of  the  most  interesting  particulars.  How  far 
my  blindness  contributed  to  produce  such  a  result,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Never  before  have  I  been  able  to  realize  the  ancient  comparison  of 
the  human  mind  to  a  microcosm,  or  universe  in  miniature.  That 
such  a  display  o^  military  tactics  as  that  seen  on  the  9th  of  February, 
should  be  kept  up  with  the  greatest  activity  for  twenty  hours,  and  w  hich 
no  other  person  in  the  world  could  see,  all  on  my  account,  is  to  me  truly 
astonishing.  But  a  little  reflection  convinced  me  that  the  whole  was 
confined  within  the  organ  of  mental  vision,  and  occupied,  perhaps,  a 
space  of  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  square. 

I  have  had  no  other  motive  in  making  a  record  of  my  experience  than 
a  hope  that  at  some  future  day  it  miuht  contribute  something  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  occult,  mysterious  branch  of  science,  called  mental 
|ihilosophy  ;  and  I  shall  receive  your  remarks  and  advice  with  mucii 
j)leasure,  if  my  case  is  worthy  of  them.  Yours  with  respect. 

Lempster,  iV.  H.,  Dec.  7,  1845.  Truman  Abell. 

N.  B. — The  above  communication  was  copied,  at  his  request,  fronj  a 
letter  of  his  own  hand  writing.  T.   W.   Abei,l. 
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By  S.  A.  Cook,  M.D.,  Buskirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
[Cominuuicaled  for  the  Boston  Mfdical  and  Surgical  .loiirnal.] 

There  are  many  diseases  which,  though  very  different  in  many  of  their 
characteristics,  agree  in  several  impoitant  points  ;  among  which  is  the 
fact  that  when  once  passed  through,  they  render  the  system,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  life  incapable  of  a  second  attack. 

Diseases  associated  together  by  this  single  character,  though  very 
different  in  their  operation,  and  in  their  destructive  tendencies  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  yet,  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  are  still  so  closely  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  impossible  to  view  them  asunder.  Such  is  the  perfectly 
definite  course  of  their  symptoms,  in    the  ordinary  form;  the  frequency 
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of  an  external  or  eruptive  st:ii,'e  in  onch  ;  and  the  well-marked  power  of 
ronvi-'vini'  inredion  hv  ti)e  re-prodni-iion  ov  diliu^ion  of  the  virus  respec- 
tively pe:-uliar  to  thcMi/'  all  of  whieh,  while  tli(>y  possess  many  charac- 
(erislies  in  coinmon  with  othi-r  diseases,  serve  to  set  ihem  distinctly  and 
forever  apart  iioiu  tlnin. 

Ai^ain.  when  we  consider  the  minuteness  of  the  speck  of  virus  capahle 
of  produciuiT  so  great  a  commoiion  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  hy  an 
almost  unnoticed  y)roces3  producinir  a  chant^e  as  permanent  as  life,  we 
mi"hl  be  astonished  at  the  apparent  disproportion  between  cause  and 
effect.  Yet  w  hen  we  reflect  that  the  process  wilii  rei^ard  to  the  virus  is 
Mothini'  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  i^eneration,  and  that  like  the  ova 
of  many  of  the  insect  tribes,  the  virus  is  deposited  in  a  nidus  adapted  to 
hasten  or  aid  its  incubation  ;  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  analogy 
ihat  the  same  bed  would  answer  the  purpose  but  once.  Not  intending, 
however,  to  enter  the  fields  of  conjecture  in  a  paper  like  the  present,  I 
shall  not  venture  to  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning  farthei",  fully  coinciding 
with  Dr.  Holland,  when  examining  this  subject,  that  while  looking  at  the 
general  form  of  this  class  of  diseases,  "  we  seem  ever  on  the  verge  of 
some  discovery  giving  new  inlet  to  the  n)ore  mysierious  parts  of  the 
animal  economy.  Such  discovery,  mdeed,  if  herealler  made,  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  derived  from  methods  ol'  inquiry  in  w  hich  these  relations  are 
directly  involved." 

Pathological  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  understood  to  determine 
in  what  these  changes  consist,  or  even  upon  what  tissue  or  material  of 
the  system  they  are  effected.  What  change  of  structure  or  action  gives 
to  them  definiteness  of  course  or  symptoms?  By  what  peculiar  process, 
vital  or  chemical,  or  both,  is  a  virus  concocted  which  maintains  its  own 
specific  characters  through  unnum'nered  gemiralions  ?  What  change 
affords  prophylaction  ?  These  questions  are  yet  among  the  innumera- 
ble unanswered  ones  in  the  womb  of  time,  for  future  investigators  to 
answer.  But  though  we  cannot  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  prophylac- 
tion, much  less  tell  how  a  disease  so  mild  as  vaccina  can  protect  the 
human  system  against  the  assaults  of  one  so  violent  as  variola  ;  yet,  by 
a  careful  examination  of  facts  noted  by  observers  in  various  countries,  we 
may  learn  the  extent  of  the  protection  and  the  laws  that  govern  its  ope- 
ration ;  may  give  to  man  the  inestimable  blessing  of  .escaping  this  plague 
of  plagues,  though  unable  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  its  modus 
operandi. 

Vaccina  can  only  be  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  inoculation.  When  the  virus  has  been  properly  inserted,  no  distur- 
bance, either  general  or  local,  is  observable,  if  we  except  that  arising 
from  the  slight  mechanical  injury  of  inoculation,  till  from  a  day  and  a  half 
to  three  or  four  days  after,  when  "  a  small  red  point  may  be  perceived  to 
mark  the  spot  of  insertion,  which  being  pressed  gently  and  the  fingers  at 
the  same  time  drawn  carefully  over  it,  will  yield  sensation  like  that  from 
a  very  small  hard  body  situated  beneath  the  snrAice  of  the  skin.  The 
redness  likewise  will  be  perceived  to  vanish  during  the  pressure,  but  to  re- 
turn upon  its  removal.    This  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  action  of  vaccina. 
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"  The  inflamed  point  now  slowly  and  gradually  enlarges.  Towards 
the  fifth  day  it  takes  on  that  peculiar  action  of  secretion  which  is  one  of 
the  n)ost  heautiful  features  of  the  affection.  A  particle  of  clear  and 
transparent  virus  may  be  perceived  to  have  been  formed  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  to  be  deposited  at  the  very  extreme  circumference  of 
the  yet  incipient  vesicle  ;  the  cuticle,  round  the  centre,  begins  to  be 
raised  and  separated  from  tlie  structure  beneath,  under  which  watery 
lymph  is  deposited." 

To  this  period  we  can  discover  no  constitutional  impression  ;  and  if 
the  vesicle  should  now  be  completely  removed,  the  impressibility  to 
smallpox  would  in  no  wise  be  eradicated,  or  perhaps  even  modified.  The 
magazine  is  now  formed  from  which  the  constitution  is  to  draw  its  neces- 
sary supply  until  saturated.  "The  lymph  continues  to  increase,  filling 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  vesicle,  while  the  centre  remains  unaltered, 
and  in  its  natural  state.  As  the  affection  progresses,  the  secretion  of  the 
virus  continues,  and  the  surrounding  edges  become  more  full  and  more 
prominently  elevated  above  the  centre."  By  the  eighth  day,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  vesicle  reaches  its  maximum^  though  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
considerable  variaiion  in  different  indivifluals,  and  also  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  (Jilfer.'iit  seasons  :  "  its  circular  margin  becomes  elevated,  and 
its  centre  proporlionally  depressed." 

At  this  time,  if  punctured  with  a  lancet,  a  transparent  fluid  exudes, 
which  is  the  genuine  humanized  vaccine  virus  ;  perfect  in  quality  for  use, 
which  is  probably  the  latest  day  that  so  much  can  he  said.  Virus  may 
be  obtained  at  a  later  period,  that  will  frequently  answer  the  designed 
purpose,  yet  it  is  mixed  and  diluted  with  other  than  specific  matter.  The 
constitution,  if  no  contingences  interpose,  soon  becomes  saturated,  and  the 
impressibility  to  variola  is  destroyed.  Absorption  into  the  system,  and  the 
exliaustion  of  susceptibility  to  variola,  are  usually  completed  by  the  tenth 
day,  and  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  is  the  usual  time  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  consisting  of  a  slight  general  indis- 
position, presenting  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  mild  febrile  commotion. 

All  these  manifestations  exhibit  the  specific  character  of  the  disease  ; 
but  wlien  the  susceptibility  to  variola  is  destroyed,  that  of  vaccina  is  also, 
and  tlie  remaining  virus  in  the  vesicle  having  lost  its  specific  power,  local 
and  general,  possesses  only  that  of  a  simple  irritant  or  extraneous  sub- 
stance, and  through  this  property  another  action  is  produced  around  the 
vesicle,  which  is  nothing  moi'e  than  a  simple  inflammation,  modified,  as 
all  simple  inflammations  are,  by  its  cause,  and  the  state  of  the  systeu) : 
terminating  in  suppuration,  depositing  a  layer  of  pus  under  the  vesicle, 
and  thus  cutting  short  the  farther  unnecessary  absorption  of  the  vaccine 
lymph.  The  vesicle  being  now  insulated,  concretes  into  a  semi-crystalline 
scab,  resting  on  a  layer  of  opaque  purulent  matter  ;  all  of  which  usually 
fall  off  about  the  twenty-first  day, 

S'jch  is  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  of  this  invaluable  disease 
are  developed,  beautifully  illustrating  the  truth,  that  pathological  changes 
exhibit  the  same  regularity  and  harmony  in  their  progress,  as  we  see  m 
the  performance  of  the   healthy  functions.     And  as   in  the   latter  contiu- 
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gences  may  derange  or  entirely  prevent  their  completion  ;  so  in  vaccina 
their  occurrence  may  so  disturb  the  harmony  of  its  progressive  develop- 
ment, as  to  render  its  operation  incomplete  and  nugatory. 

Thus  Dr.  Hay  ward  relates,  that  in  1816  he  vaccinated  a  feiDale  in- 
fant ;  a  perfect  vesicle  was  formed,  from  which  he  took  matter  on  the 
eighth  day,  that  gave  the  disease  to  others.  On  the  ninth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exposure  of  the  limb  to  a  strong  current  of  air  while  the 
child  was  asleep,  a  violent  iiiHammation  took  jilace  round  the  vesicle,  and 
a  great  discharge  of  pus  followed.  During  the  year  1827,  entertaining 
some  doul)t  whether  the  system  was  protected  against  smallpox,  he  vac- 
cinated her  again,  and  no  one  ever  had  the  disease  more  perfectly  than 
she  did.  '-This  induced  me  to  believe,"  remarks  Dr.  Hayward,  "that 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration  around  the  vesicle  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  system,  and  that  the  disease,  until 
this  takes  place,  is  entirely  local." 

Tills  opinion  of  Dr.  Hayward  is  undoubtedly  fomided  In  truth.  As 
the  process  by  which  nature  terminates  the  absorption  of  virus  is  by  in- 
flammation and  suppuration,  it  follows  that  whatever  contingency  excites 
this  state  too  early,  cuts  short  the  supply  of  virus  before  the  constitution 
is  saturated  and  the  individual  protected.  Yet  would  Dr.  Hayward's 
case  have  afforded  much  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  principle  de- 
duced, had  the  re-vaccination  been  performed  soon  after  the  failure  or 
destruction  of  the  vesicle. 

Another  circumstance  that  should  be  noticed  in  Dr.  Haywaid's  case, 
Is  the  wounding  of  the  vesicle  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  virus — a  pro- 
ceeding, when  only  a  single  vesicle  is  produced,  entirely  unjustifiable,  and 
one  which  was  more  probably  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  inflammation  of 
the  vesicle  than  the  current  of  air  that  so  inopportunely  touched  the  arm 
on  the  ninth  day.  Where  but  a  single  vesicle  arises  it  should  be  watched 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  that  no  Injuiv  liefal  it  ;  and  if  by  acci- 
dent it  get  inflamed  so  early  as  to  render  doubtful  the  complete  satuiation 
of  the  system,  I  have  usually  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Immediately  re-vaccinate  while  the  constitution 
may  yet  be  under  the  partial  influence  of  the  matter  from  the  first  vesicle. 


DEATH     OF     DH.     DOUGLASS     HOUGHTON,    STATi:     GEOLOGIST     OF 

MICHIGAiX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Science  and  humanity  have  much  to  deplore  in  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  State  Geologist  of  Michigan, 
who  was  drowned  near  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  October  last.  Dr.  Houghton  was  one  of  the  most  leariu^d  and 
distinguished  physicians  at  the  West.  Much  of  his  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  lo  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  particularly  to 
the  science  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Some  extendefl  n^jiorts  of  his. 
have  been  laid  before  the  State  Legislature  of  Michigan,  and  have  beeu 
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published,  which  do  great  credit  to  his  indefatigable  researches  in  this  in- 
teresting departtnent  of  knowledge.  It  was,  1  believe,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  region  of  the  copper  mines,  near 
Copper  Harbor,  on  Lake  Superior,  that  he  met  his  untimely  fate  in  the 
midst  of  high  iiealth,  great  usefulness,  and  at  the  period  of  middle  age. 
Not  long  before  he  was  drowned  he  was  appointed  Professor  ot  Geology, 
Mineralogy  ami  Chemistry  in  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 
He  was  Ibrmerly  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Eaton,  oi  the 
Scientific  Institute  at  Troy.  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  public  meet- 
ing at  Detroit,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Houghton,  with  the 
resolutions,  wliich  give  an  exposition  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan.  1  think 
they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  professional  brethren  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  where  your  wide-spread  Journal  is  circulated. 

Most  truly  yours, 
Deerjield,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1845.  Stephkn  W.  Williams. 

Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions. 

Hhereas,  We  have  learnt  that  Di.  Douglass  Houghton,  Geologist  of 
this  State,  was  drowned  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River,  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, on  ihe  night  of  the  13th  inst. . 

Resolved,  That  this  community  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  this 
melancholy  catastrophe,  which  has  deprived  us  of  one  who  has  been  for 
many  years  a  most  useful  and  estimable  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  Detroit  we  have  lost  in  Dr.  Houghton 
one  who  has  been  zealously  and  closely  identified  with  our  best  interests. 
In  public  and  in  private  his  efforts  have  been  ceaseless  to  promote  our 
wellare.  When  that  dreadful  scourge  the  cholera  was  abroad  among  us, 
his  unremitting  labors  and  kindness  contributed  much  to  niitii^ate  and  stay 
its  ravages.  And  when  called  to  preside  over  our  Councils  as  Mayor  of 
the  city,  he  manifested  the  same  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  and  by 
his  independence  and  energy  obtained  the  respect  of  all  parties  and  all  men. 

Resolved,  That  this  State  has    been    deprived  of  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments,  and  one  who  has  done  much   to  increase  her  reputation  and 
her  welfare.     Chosen  at  an  early  period  State  Geologist,  and  Professorof 
Geology,  Chemistry  and    Mineralogy,  in   the  University  of  Michigan,  he 
began  and  has  continued  his  labors  with  untiring  devotion,  to  collect  such 
knowledge  as  would  best  enable  him  to  benefit  the  State  and  the  cause  of 
education.     For  this  he  has  sacrificed  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  health, 
and  more  than  once   perilled    his   life.     Disregarding  every  hardship  and 
sacrifice,  he  has  persevered   and   accomplished  enough  to  gain  for  himself 
and  (or  us  a  distinguished  reputation    among   the  patrons  and  followers  of 
knowledge.      And  by  his  skilful  efforts   to   develope  the  rich  resources  of 
our  soil,  he  has  advanced  us  far  on  the  way  to  prosperity  anfl  distinction. 
The  work  which  he  has  done  is   one  of  our   best    passports  to  honor  and 
respect,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  science  in   his  death  mourns  for  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
noblest  sons.      Without  cuide   or  teacher  he  devoted  liimsell.  to  its  study 
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in  his  early  youth,  and  from  that  time  onward  has  never  weaned  in  its 
researches.  And  by  his  {[iiiet  and  unobtrusive  modesty  he  has  exahed 
its  diaracter  as  niucli  as  by  liis  tliorougli  and  extensive  acquirements.  It 
never  liad  a  more  unassuming  or  a  more  worthy  votary.  Tlie  distinguish- 
ed societies  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  have  enrolled  him  ainoni>  their 
numbers,  and  whenever  he  has  ap|)eared  anions  them,  he  has  been  listen- 
ed to  with  attention  and  respect.  He  occupied  one  of  those  high  places 
in  w  hich  it  will  be  hard  to  finfl  a  worthy  successor. 

Resolved,  That  we  remember  with  gratilud(j  and  respect  his  character 
as  a  man.  Open-handed  and  generous,  and  affable  alike  to  all,  tiie  rich 
and  the  poor  have  lost  in  him  a  benefactor  and  a  friend.  And  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  nobh;  example  of  persevering  constancy.  A  self-made 
man,  In;  has  not  lor  a  moment  relaxed  in  iiis  industry,  or  suffered  any 
temp.ition  to  divert  him  from  his  lofty  aim.  Both  when  standing  almost 
alone  and  unaided,  and  when  his  perseverance  and  devotion  had  niidli- 
plied  his  friends  and  increased  his  pros[)erity,  he  still  remained  the  same 
steadfast,  laborious  student,  the  same  honest,  independent  and  generous 
man.  And  few  have  departed  so  young  as  him,  who  have  left  in  any 
community  so  many  attached  friends  of  every  age  and  class,  or  so  bright 
and  decided  a  character  tu  revere  and  imitate. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased,  our 
earnest  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 


DR     NORTM-'I'llF.   TREATMENT   OF   CHRONIC   DISEASES. 

(Comiiiuiiit  ated  for  tlie  UcisKin  Meilic.al  amJ  Sui'Kiciii  Joiirnul.| 

Though  n  constant  reader  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
yet,  by  some  oversight,  I  did  not  notice,  till  a  day  or  two  since,  an  article 
•'On  ihe 'i'reatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  North,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  though  it  was  published  in  the  weekly  number  of  April  'i3d.  1 
r.ifer  to  this  paper  because  it  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  iT)y  own  long- 
cherished  views  ttn  this  sid)ject. 

It  seems  to  me  the  medical  profession  have  lost  very  much  in  not  giv- 
ing that  prompt  and  constant  attention  to  chronic  diseases  which  Dr.  N. 
recommends.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  practitioner  in  medicine, 
who  attends  to  all  branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  who  is  called  from  one 
case  of  acute  and  dangerous  disease  to  another,  day  by  day,  to  recollect 
tile  case  of  the  chronic  invalid,  and  more  especially  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease,  when  he  sees  him  but  once  a  week.  But  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  remember  all  these,  though  his  avocations  are  such  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble lor  him  to  do  it,  has  unquestionably  been  the  occa'^ion  (though  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  the  innocent  occasion)  of  his  patient's  fallinii  into 
ilie  hands  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  charlatans  of  the  day.  Would 
it  not  be  a  great  improvement  in  reference  to  such  patients,  if  the  phy- 
sician would  uniformly  u'we  theiYi  to  understanrl,  at  the  first  call,  that 
chronic  diseases  cannot  l)e  speedily  eradlcatefl — that  when  they  have  once 
invaded  the  system,  the  process  of  cure  must  be  slow  and  protracted,  and 
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restoration  to  health  very  gradual — that  he  shall  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lected— -and  that,  if  he  depends  on  yon  lor  his  physician,  he  shall  be  visit- 
ed as  often  as  the  nature  of  his  case  demands.  If  a  practitioner  does  not 
choose  to  engage  one  of  these  protracted  cases,  he  had  better  give  his 
patient  such  notice  at  his  first  visit ;  hut  if  he  does  so  engage,  let  him  do 
it  with  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  full  amount  of  the  time,  remedies 
and  attendance,  which  will  be  necessary  to  restore  health  to  the  long-dis- 
eased body,  and  let  iiis  efTorts  to  accomplish  that  work  of  healing  not  be 
relaxed  till  it  is  done. 

Tlie  nature  of  such  diseases,  and  the  tendency  which  there  naturally 
\s  m  -d  general  practice  to  neglect,  or  seem  to  neglect  theni,  has  often 
caused  me  to  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  such  patients,  and 
lor  patients  generally,  and  far  more  for  the  honor  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, if  more  of  them  confined  th(?ir  practice  to  the  treatment  of  one  spe- 
cific disease,  or  one  class  of  diseases.  This  is  the  case,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  in  Europe  and  England  than  in  America  ;  though  here,  we  have 
the  medical  practitioner  and  the  surgeon,  the  oculist,  dentist,  Sic.  Let 
us  have  those  who  confine  all  their  attention  to  one  class  of  diseases,  as 
our  professors  in  medical  colleges  lecture  upon  one  brand)  of  medical 
science,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  medical 
routine. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  N.'s  plan  of  '•'  a  manuscript  blank  volume,  for 
a  case  book  ;  in  which  each  case  and  prescription  should  be  carefully 
noted,"  is  of  vast  moment.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  suggestion,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  until  it  shall  be  universally  adopted. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  its  use.  It  serves  not  only  to  recall  the 
symptoms  of  that  particular  case,  w  ith  the  prescription  given  at  the  time, 
which,  the  doctor  remarks,  are  so  often  forgotten  ;  but  it  may  be  of  great 
utility  as  a  reference  in  other  cases  of  a  like  character  when  reviewed  at 
leisure.  No  physician  can  always  call  up,  at  any  one  moment,  all  the 
best  remedies  for  an  individual  case  ;  but,  if  he  keep  a  men)orandum  of 
his  cases  with  the  prescriptions,  and  carefully  note  down  the  effect  of  the 
remedies,  he  will  find  it  an  invaluable  assistant  for  future  practice.  We 
know  a  physician  who  has  pursued  this  course  for  many  years,  and,  he 
thinks,  with  great  benefit. 


ABSCESS    AND   SLOUGHING   OF  THt   EXTERNAL   CAROTID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  prize  essay  of  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  I*.  VV.  Ellsworth,  which  you  have  re- 
cently published  in  your  Journal.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  I 
met  with  allusions  to  my  name  in  that  essay,  and  the  more  so  as  I  found 
that  in  both  instances  where  my  name  was  used,  the  Dr.  had  fallen  into 
error.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  abscess  and  sloughing  of  the  external 
carotid. 

The  account  of  the  case  is  correct  so  far  as  relates  to  the  hemorrhage 
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and  its  sup[iress'ion.  But  in  the  farther  rehition  of  the  case  I  am  repre- 
sented as  coinniittinf;  (what  1  would  consider  in  any  one  else)  a  most  un- 
j)ardonable  error,  that  is,  removing  "  the  plugs  for  some  reason  or  other 
next  day."  On  referring  to  my  notes  of  the  case,  1  find  that  the  dress- 
ings were  removed  on  ihe  Jiflh  day,  which  even  then  was  earlier  than  I 
wished,  but  tlie  weather  was  very  warm  (August),  and  the  wound  had 
become  exceedingly  offensive,  wliich  induced  me  to  dress  it  thus  early. 
On  removing  the  "  plugs  "  I  found  the  ulcer  assuming  a  very  healthy 
appearance,  granulating  kindly,  and  the  external  carotid  artery  entirely 
separated,  and  the  loose  end  completely  isolated  for  one  third  of  an  inch  ; 
and  instead  of  being  with  "  open  calibre,"  as  represented  in  the  essay, 
it  was  perfectly  closed,  and  the  pulsation  in  it  could  be  as  distinctly  seen 
as  tlr.it  of  an  artery  with  a  ligature  upon  it  after  amputation.  There  was 
no  |)ulsation  that  could  be  perceived  in  the  temporal  or  facial  arteries  on 
that  side  for  several  months,  but  it  was  finally  perceived,  tliough  indis- 
tinctly at  first,  and  it  is  still  quite  feeble. 

In  the  other  case  I  am  represented  as  using  "  linct.  myrrh  with  carb. 
potass."  It  was  carb.  ammonia  that  1  used,  which  may  not  be  as  useful 
as  the  potass.,  yet  I  prefer  to  have  it  correctly  stated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  E.  intended  to  state  the  case  correctly,  and 
do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  him.  Still  I  would  like  to  have  the  cor- 
rections made  in  your  Journal,  if  you  can  allow  it.  L.   Woodruff. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  9th,  1845. 


ORFGIN    AND   PROGRESS  OF   STORMS   IN   THC   UNITED   STATES. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Nov.  1,  1845,  we  copy  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Espy,  the  meteorologist,  to  Dr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Espy,  as  well  as 
the  Surgeon-General,  deserves  great  praise  for  liis  meteorological  investiga- 
tions, and  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  their  researches  are  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success.] 

Sir, — With  the  aid  of  Lieut.  Irons,  I  iiave  since  my  last  "  report " 
completed  ninety-two  meteorological  charts,  for  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  1844.  These  are  the  months  corresponding  to 
those  of  my  first  report  for  1843. 

In  that  report  I  ventured  to  draw  from  the  documents  then  collated 
the  following  twenty  generalizations  : 

1st. — The  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  even  the  moderate  rains  and 
snows,  travel  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  which  are  the  only  months 
yet  investigated. 

2d. — The  storms  are  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  the  barometer 
near  the  central  line  of  the  storm, 

3d. — This  central  line  of  minimum  pressure  is  generally  of  great  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  moves  sideforeinost  towards  the  east. 
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4th. — This  line  is  sometimes  nearly  straight,  but  generally  curved,  and 
most  frequently  with  its  convex  side  touards  the  east. 

5th. — The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such,  that  it  travels  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Conneclicut  river  in  about  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  from  the 
Connecticut  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same  time,  or 
about  thirty-six  miles  an  hour. 

6tl]. — When  the  barometer  falls  suddenly  in  the  western  part  of  New 
England,  it  rises  at  the  same  time  in  the  valley  of  the  JVlississippi,  and 
also  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

7th. — In  great  storms,  the  wind,  for  several  hundred  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  of  minimum  pressure,  blows  towards  that  line,  directly  or 
obliquely. 

8th. — The  force  of  the  wind  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  and 
greatness  of  the  barometric  depression. 

9th. — In  all  great  and  sudden  depressions  of  the  barometer,  there  is 
much  rain  or  snow  ;  and  in  all  sudden  great  rains  or  snows,  there  is  a  great 
fluctuation  of  the  barometer. 

10th. — Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown  length  from  the   north 

to  the  south,  reaching  beyond   our  observers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 

•  •  •     1 

on  the  northern  lakes,  while  their  east  and  west  diameter  is  comparatively 

small.     The  storms,  therefore,  move  sideforemost. 

11th. — Most  storms  commence  in  the  "  far  west,"  beyond  our  most 
western  observers  ;  but  some  commence  in  the  United  Stales. 

12th. — When  a  storm  commences  in  the  United  States,  the  line  of 
minimum  pressure  does  not  come  from  the  "  far  west,"  but  commences 
with  the  storm  and  travels  with  it  towards  the  east. 

13ti). — There  is  generally  a  lull  of  wind  at  the  line  of  minimum  pres- 
sure, and  sometimes  a  calm. 

14th, — When  the  wind  changes  to  the  west,  the  barometer  generally 
begins  to  rise. 

15ili. — There  is  generally  but  little  wind  near  the  line  of  maximun) 
pressure,  and  on  each  side  of  that  line  the  winds  are  irregular,  but  tend 
outwards  from  that  line. 

16th. — The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  generally  greater  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

17th. — The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  generally  greater  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 

18th. — In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  the  wind,  in  great 
storms,  generally  sets  in  from  the  north  of  east,  and  terminates  Irom  the 
north  of  west. 

19th. — In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  wind  generally 
sets  in  from  the  south  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  south  of  west. 

20ih. — During  the  passage  of  storms,  the  wind  generally  changes  from 
the  eastward  to  the  westward  by  the  south,  especially  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  uniformity  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  storms  of 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1843,  emboldened  me  to  draw  the  above 
generalizations  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  "  how  far  these  generaliza- 
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tions  will  apply  to  other  montlis  of  the  same  year,  or  to  the  same  months 
of  difTerent  years,  remains  to  he  seen  hy  future  investigations." 

1  have  the  pleasure  now  to  state,  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  ilie 
charts  herewith  communicated  so  entirely  correspond  with  the  above 
generalizations,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  make  any  change 
in  them.  It  is  therefore  ex|)ected  that  future  observations  will  establish 
thenj  as  laws,  applying  to  these,  and  perhaps  to  the  other  winter  months. 

In  the  summer  months,  however,  there  is  one  great  feature  of  the 
storms  of  the  winter  months  wanting  ;  that  is,  their  great  size.  In  the 
summer  the  rains  are  quite  local  :  and  though,  like  the  winter  storms, 
each  rain  appeals  to  progress  towards  the  east  from  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, yet,  from  want  of  size  and  continuity  over  a  great  space,  they  are 
not  so  easily  traced. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  deduce  any  generalizations  for  the 
summer  storms,  until  all  the  journals  w  hich  may  be  received  for  several 
years  shall  have  been  collated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  deduce  two  other  generalizations,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  storms  of  January,  February  and  March. 

21st. — The  northern  end  of  the  line  of  barometric  minimum  generally 
moves  faster  toward  the  east  than  the  southern  end. 

22d. — The  maxima  and  minima  of  the  thermometer  move  towards  the 
east  with  the  storms. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  James  P.  Espy. 


TIU:    IIF.LATIONS   AND    NATURE   OF   WATER. 

[The  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  coiuse  of  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Draper,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
beautifully  written  of  his  published  papers.  We  should  be  glad  to  copy 
the  whole  lecture,  but  can  at  present  find  room  for  only  the  following.] 

We  talk  about  the  uses  of  water,  and  imagine  that  nature  furnishes 
us  a  perennial  sujiply.  The  common  philosophy  of  people  is  doubt- 
less advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  that  in  some  unknown  manner  this  sub- 
stance is  created  in  the  clouds,  descends  as  rain  for  the  uses  of  animals  and 
plants  ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  where  it  goes,  never  enters  into  their  con- 
sideration. Men  constantly  forget  that  in  this  world  nothing  is  ever  anni- 
hilated ;  an  atom,  once  created,  can  by  no  process  be  destroyed.  The 
liquid  that  we  drink  to-day  has  been  drank  a  thousand  times  before;  the 
clouds  that  obscure  the  sky  have  obscured  it  attain  and  again  ;  and  if  the 
sorrows  of  mankind  are  as  many  as  the  philanthropist  may  well  fear,  he 
might  suspect  a  great  part  of  the  ocean  is  perhaps  made  up  of  tears  that 
have  fallen  from  the  human  family.  In  the  air  their  sighs  die  away,  and 
in  the  ocean  their  tears  are  all  lost.  This  using  over  and  over  again  is  a  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  ways  of  nature;  the  beauiiful  and  the  vile — the 
great  and  the  small — are  all  mingled  together;  the  tears  thatycu  shed  in 
the  depths  of  iirief  to-day,  may  he  squirted  to-morrow  throuLih  a  hose- 
pipe to  cli^ar  the  dirt  off  the  streets  ;  or  whistled  away  through  the  squeak 
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of  a  loco-motive,  to  scare  some  dilatory  cow  off  the  track.     So  much  for 
the  sorrows  of  man. 

VVliat  then  becomes  of  the  immense  quantities  of  water,  which,  thus 
eiiterinif  as  a  constituent  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  <^ives  to  iheii'  various 
parts  tiiat  flexibility  which  enables  them  to  execute  movements,  or 
condjining  with  vegetable  structures,  fits  tiiem  for  carrying  on  their 
vital  processes.  After  the  course  of  a  few  years,  all  existing  animals 
and  ve<retables  entirely  pass  away  ;  their  solid  constituents  disintegrate 
and  take  on  other  conditions,  and  the  water  lost,  perhaps,  for  a  time 
in  the  ground,  at  last  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapor  into  the  air.  In  that 
great  and  invisible  receptacle,  all  traces  of  its  ancient  relations  disap- 
pear— it  mingles  with  other  vapors  that  are  raised  from  the  sea  by  the 
sun.  From  the  bodies  of  living  animals  and  plants,  immense  quantities 
are  hourly  finding  their  way  to  the  same  reservoir.  Jn  a  crowded  city, 
from  the  skin,  and  by  the  breath  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  clouds  of 
vapor  are  continually  escaping — we  see  this  visibly  going  on  in  the  cold 
weather  of  winter ;  and,  though  invisible,  the  process  is  equally  active 
in  summer — the  escape  arising  from  the  drink  that  we  take,  or  from 
all  those  various  portions  of  the  system  that  are  dying  each  moment 
— for  the  life  of  an  individual  being  is  made  up  of  the  successive 
death  of  all  its  constituent  particles.  In  the  same  manner,  from  the 
forests  and  meadows,  and  wherever  vegetables  are  found,  water  is  con- 
tinually evaporating,  and  that  to  an  extent  hv  surpassing  what  we 
might  at  first  sight  be  led  to  suppose.  In  a  single  day,  a  sunflower,  of 
moderate  size,  throws  from  its  leaves  and  other  parts,  nearly  twenty 
ounces  weight.  How  enorn)Ous  then  must  be  the  quantity  which  es- 
capes from  the  surface  of  a  great  continent.  Yet  all  this  is  thrown 
into  the  air,  and  there  it  mingles  with  other  portions,  some  of  which  are 
coming  from  living  races,  and  some  from  the  decay  of  the  dead,  some 
derived  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  from  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  sea.  It  seems  as  if  natm-e  had  taken  sure  means  that 
here  all  traces  of  identity  should  be  lost.  The  winds,  proverbially  in- 
constant, blow  at  one  tinie  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  another  from 
Africa,  at  another  from  Asia.  In  the  republic  of  the  universe  there  is 
a  stern  equality,  the  breath  of  the  king  intermingles  with  the  breath  of 
the  beggar,  and  the  same  quiet  atmosphere  receives  the  exhalations  of 
the  American,  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  African  ;  the  particles  that 
have  risen  from  the  dead  intermingle  with  those  from  the  living,  and  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  winds  and  the  tempests  obliterate  every 
distinction,  and  dash  in  one  common  confusion  these  relics  of  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

From  the  atmosphere — that  grand  receptacle,  at  proper  periods,  por- 
tions of  the  accumulating  water  are  removed.  Each  evening  in  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  some  fill  as  dew,  covering  the  leaves 
of  plants  and  other  objects  which  have  been  parched  by  tlie  warmth  of 
the  day.  In  sequestered  places,  in  valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, mists  collect — these  are  nothing  more  than  terrestrial  clouds  com- 
posed of  innumerable  little  drops  of  water.     They  fall  upon  the  ground, 
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and  trickliii':;  in  streams,  find  their  way  to  the  rivers,  and  fiom  thence  to 
iho  sea.  Other  portions  collect  as  clouds  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
the  air,  and  there  they  take  on  fantastic  shapes,  changing  their  forms  and 
tiieir  colors  every  moment.  Some,  wlifn  the  sun  is  in  certain  j)ositions. 
horrow  a  nlory  from  his  rays  ;  some  hide  the  lightning  in  their  darkness  ; 
and  some  afford  a  curtain  on  which  the  rainbow  is  painted.  Of  these  drops 
that  descend  together,  who  can  tell  the  history  ;  from  what  region  did 
tiiey  come,  or  what  was  their  last  condition  ?  In  an  invisible  state  they 
have  been  in  that  invisible  world  which  envelops  the  earth  on  all  sides, 
and  nature  has  taken  from  them  eveiy  mark  which  could  indicate  the 
scenes  they  have  passed  through. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL 


BOSTON,      DECEMBER    24.     184  5. 


Epidemic  Smallpox. — Altliough  little  is  said,  (he  fdct  is  notorious,  that 
smallpox,  and  its  varioloid  phases,  are  very  prevalent  the  present  season 
in  most  of  our  large  cities.  The  number  of  deaths  announced  in 
the  bills  of  mortality  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  some  other  places, 
demonstrates  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves 
of  vaccination.  But  there  is  the  strongest  prejudice  against  it  imagina- 
ble, in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  ignorant,  who  conceive  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly wise.  Even  in  Boston,  it  is  no  unconmion  thing  to  hear  both 
men  and  women,  who  appear  to  be  persons  fif  ordinary  intelligence,  de- 
clare, with  an  air  of  contemptuous  triumph,  that  they  "  don^i  belitve'^  in 
the  operation,  and  therefore  positively  refuse  the  blessing  when  proffered 
and  urged  upon  them  gratuitously.  By  such  individuals,  to  some  extent, 
the  malady  is  kept  in  perpetual  existence  with  us,  although  a  never-ceas- 
innf  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

With  regard  to  Boston,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  wince  the  cir- 
cumstance is  one  of  general  remark  and  of  umch  importance,  that  the 
regular  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  not  tlie  sufferers  by  smallpox,  to  any 
extent  worth  noticing  ;  but  those  who  come  here  to  seek  temporary  em- 
ployment. They  arrive  in  the  fidl  vigor  of  health,  and  many,  whose  hopes 
and  prospects  were  most  satistactory,  soon  fall  victims  to  this  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.  Such  as  recover,  which  is  a  multitude  in  the 
aggregate,  are  ever  after  disfigured  and  scarred  in  a  manner  that  shows 
the  contest  which  they  had  with  the  terrific  foe. 

Varioloid,  which  is  rarely  fatal,  is  so  exceedingly  common  as  to  excite 
no  marked  attention,  except  where  the  wholly  unprotected  are  within  the 
reach  of  its  ir)fluence.  In  most  cases,  the  patients  are  those  wlio  liave 
vaccinated  themselves.  Many  physicians  conceive  the  su.sceptibility  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  deteriorated  virus.  Of  all  the  States 
in  New  l']iii;land,  Maine  is  l)y  far  the  most  melancholy  sufferer  from  small- 
pox ;  and  for  the  last  twemv  years,  witliin  the  compass  of  our  own  recol- 
lection, the  numbers  from  that  State  who   have  died  of  it,  even  in  Boston 
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and  its  vicinity,  would  make  a  formidable  catalogue.  The  same  State 
furnishes,  it  is  presumed,  two  thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  smallpox  and  vario- 
loid, occurrinjT  in  Boston  the  present  season.  Young  seamen  from  that 
State,  also,  die  of  it  all  over  the  world.  There  appears  to  be  an  utter 
disregard  to  vaccination  in  the  inland  towns  of  Maine,  which  explain.s  the 
unprotected  condition  of  the  multitudes  of  their  young  men  and  women 
uhf)  dock  to  this  metropolis.  This  sad  neglect  of  both  parents  and  the 
public  authorities  has  been  often  repeated,  in  this  Journal  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  heed  it  not — and  the  fated  Stale  of  Maine,  without  some  more 
interest  in  vaccination,  is  destined  to  supply  food  for  this  wasting  pesti- 
lence, for  another  generation  to  come. 


Phthhis  and  Typhoid  Fever. — Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Gliddon, 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  antiquarian,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Boudin,  chief  physician  of  the  Militaiy  Hospital  of  Marseilles,  in  which 
he  propounds  certain  questions  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever,  which  will  soon  be  present- 
ed to  them.  He  appears  to  bo  resolutely  engaged  in  collecting  certain 
statistical  facts  in  regard  to  the  localities  where  these  diseases  are  most 
common  in  this  country,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  comparing  them  with  a 
similar  class  of  observations  made  in  France. 


Lunatic  Asylum  of  Tennessee. — A  report  was  given  in  October  last,  by 
the  medical  superintendent,  to  the  Legislature.  This  has  really  been  a 
favorite  institution  of  the  State.  Those  who  have  been  in  Nashville  know 
very  well  how  much  it  differs  from  similar  establishments  in  other  places 
in  the  Union.  Why  does  not  some  one  have  the  moral  courage  to  picture 
its  condition  ?     The  statistics  of  the  report  are  marked  for  publication. 


Longevity  influenced  by  Mnrringe. — The  origin  of  the  following  article 
is  unknown.  It  is  nevertheless  characterized  by  good  sense  ;  and  the 
statistical  facts  which  are  incorporated  with  the  remarks,  are  no  doubt 
true.  At  all  events,  if  any  one  feels  at  liberty  to  controvert  any  part  of 
the  extract,  upon  good  authority,  he  shall  have  a  hearing. 

"  The  influence  of  marriage  on  health  and  human  happiness,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  important  inquiry.  As  the  institution  is  based  on  the  na- 
tural laws  of  the  human  constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its 
relations,  when  properly  entered  into,  are  productive  not  only  of  happi- 
ness, but  of  a  greater  increase  of  health,  as  well  as  longevity  of  life.  An 
European  philosopher  has  recently  made  very  extensive  observations  on 
this  subject,  and  collected  a  great  mass  of  facts  which  conclusively  settle 
these  points.  His  researches,  together  with  what  was  previously  known, 
give  the  following  remarkable  results.  Among  unmarried  men,  at  the 
ages  of  from  30  to  4.5,  the  average  number  of  deaths  only  are  18.  (?)  For 
41  bachelors  who  attain  the  age  of  40,  there  are  78  married  men  who  do 
the  same.  As  age  advances,  the  difference  becomes  more  striking.  At 
60  there  are  ordy  22  unmarried  men  alive,  for  1)8  who  have  been  married. 
At  70,  there  are  11  bachelors  to  27  married  men,  and  at  80  tiiere  are  0 
married  men  for  3  single  ones.     Nearly  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  rcia- 
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tioii  to  the  female  sex.  Married  women  at  tlie  age  of  30,  taking  one  with 
another,  may  expect  to  live  36  years  Ioniser;  while  for  tlie  unmarried,  the 
expectation  is  only  about  3[)  years.  Of  tlioj:e  who  attain  the  age  of  45, 
there  are  72  mnrried  women  fur  o'2  single  ladies.  These  data  are  the  re- 
sult of  actad  facis,  by  observing  the  difference  of  longevity  between  the 
m  irrieJ  and  the  unmarried." 


N "ill  on  th:i  JV>:rvr.^. — Witlioui  having  devoted  rnnoh  attention  to  a  new 
treatise  on  the  nerves,  by  John  Neill,  M.D.,  of  Fbiladelpliia,  author  of  a 
recent  chart  of  the  arteries,  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  plates  to  be  satis- 
tied  of  their  accuracy.  In  pursuing  a  series  of  dissections,  these  litho- 
graphs would  be  invaluable,  enabling  the  student  to  identify  the  individual 
nerves  in  almost  any  part  of  the  b.xly,  without  additional  assistance. 
Jordan  &/  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 


Medical  Di'partinnit  of  the  U.  S.  Army. — From  the  Surgeon-General's 
last  annual  Report,  it  appears  that — 

"  Tiie  number  of  olTicers  and  men  remaining  sick  on  the  3l)th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  was  (i'2iJ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  which  have 
occurred  witliin  the  twelve  succeeding  months,  is  22,490;  making  an 
aggregate  of  23,116  cases  of  indisposition  that  have  been  under  medical 
treatment  since  the  last  report.  Of  the  whole  number  of  sick  reported, 
22,091  have  been  restored  to  duty,  14  are  on  furlough,  163  have  been  dis- 
charged the  service,  14  hive  deserted,  and  78  have  died;  leaving,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  751  still  on  the  sick  report. 

"  The  mean  strength  of  the  army  for  the  last  12  months  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  mouthly  returns  in  the  Adjutant-GenRrafs  office,  859i),  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  indisposition  reported  during  the  same  period 
being  22,496,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  disease 
to  the  number  of  oificers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  service  was  2.61  to  1, 
or  that,  on  an  average,  each  man  was  sick  2.61  times  during  the  year; 
that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  men  was  as  1  to  1  10.12,  or  0.90 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases  under 
treatment,  as  I  to  295.07,  or  0.33  per  cent. 

"  A  medical  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  appointment  to 
the  medical  staff  of  the  army  was  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  1st  of  July  last.  Before  this  board  15  candidates  were  invited  to 
present  themselves,  10  ivf  whom  only  appeared  and  were  examined  ;  and 
of  these,  but  two  were  approved  and  recommended  for  appointment." 


Maxxf/rhusctts  Medical  Society's  Publications. — In  answer  to  a  cor- 
respondent we  are  able  to  stale  that  the  following  works  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  its  members,  viz.  : — 

Smith  and  Tweedie  on  Fever;  Pearson's  Surgery;  Mackenzie  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye;  Copland's  Dictionary,  3  vols.  ;  Louis  on  Typhoid  Fe- 
ver, 2  vol.s.  ;  Dissertations  on  Direct  Exploration  ;  Louis  on  Yellow  Fe- 
ver ;  Green  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  Collins's  Midwifery  ;  Brodie  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Joints  ;  Ashuell  on  Diseases  of  Females  ;  Cooper  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  of  the  Joints. 

Of  the   above   there  now  remain   in   the  library  copies  of  Vol.  1,  Smith 
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and  Tweedie  on  Fever,  price  75  cents;  Vol.  7,  Dissertations  on  Direct 
Exploration,  75;  Vol.  &,  Cophmd's  Dictionary  (•2d  Part),  1,25;  Vol.  11, 
Collins's  Midwifery,  75;  Vol.  12,  Brodie  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  1,00; 
Vol.  13,  Ashwell  on  Diseases  of  Females,  1,00;  Vol.  14,  Cooper  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  1,50;  Vol.  15,  Copland's  Dictionary 
(3d  Part),  1,25. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  none  of  the  first  volumes  of  Copland's  Dic- 
tionary— but  an  edition  has  been  published  in  New  York,  and,  if  the  first 
volume  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  Society's  edition,  a  number  of 
them  will  be  procured  and  furnished  to  members  at  $1,25. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Masonic  Temple  will  deliver  the  books  be- 
tween 12  and  2,  daily. 


Rhinnplastic  Operation. — Dr.  March,  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
whose  surgical  skill  is  constantly  manifested  in  his  clini(pies  before  the 
medical  class,  has  recently  performed  this  operation  on  a  man  from  Ver- 
mont, three  fourths  of  whose  nose  had  been  destroyed.  A  sheet-lead  pat- 
tern of  the  flap  being  placed  on  the  forehead,  an  outline  was  made  with 
ink,  as  a  guide  for  dissecting  it.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  aloe  of  the 
original  nose,  which  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  was  partially  detach- 
ed and  elevated,  to  serve  as  a  septum  and  column  for  the  support  of  the 
new  nose.  The  flap  was  then  dissected  down  from  the  forehead  to  a 
point  between  the  eyebrows,  and  twisted,  but  not  detached.  On  one 
cheek,  a  groove  was  made  for  the  reception  of  one  ala  ,  while  the  other 
was  merely  denuded  of  its  skin  adjoining  the  place  from  which  the 
column  was  taken.  The  flap  was  then  nicely  adapted  to  the  raw  surfaces, 
and  retained  by  sutures.  The  column  was  attached  to  the  apex  by  su- 
tures, and  the  nostrils  plugged  with  oiled  lint.  The  wound  in  the 
forehead  was  then  dressed,  with  sutures,  lint  and  compress.  The  unit- 
ing process  has  now,  a  week  after  the  operation,  been  highly  favorable. 


Mediral  Miscellany. — A  Dr.  Hatch  has  been  arrested  at  Philadelphia, 
accused  of  robbing  an  express. — Dr.  Scott  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  Virginia. — Dr.  E.  Parmly,  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  and  Dr.  John  H. 
Griscom,  of  New  York,  belong  to  a  socieiy  which  manifest  great  benevo- 
lence, in  looking  after  the  interest  of  persons  arrested  as  crimin:ils,  and 
also  in  providing  for  those  who  have  been  discharged  from  prisons. — Dr. 
Elijah  White,  of  Oregon,  late  U.  S.  Agent  of  Indian  affairs  of  that  far  off 
territory,  is  the  bearer  of  a  recent  memorial  from  the  settlers  there,  to  the 
Government  at  Wat^hirigton. — Smallpox  prevails  so  alarmingly  in  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  that  the  courts  cannot  be  held,  owing  to  the  fears  of  jurymen  of 
contracting  the  malady. 

To  CoRRKSFo.NDKM's. — A  Tevlew  of  Dr.  Dickson's  Chroiio-thermal  System  o^ 
Meihcino,  one  of  Dr.  Belfonl's  Introductory  Lecture,  and  Dr.  Mansfield's  Re- 
marks oil  Vaccination,  &c.,  \\iwe  been  receivsd. 

Numlier  of  denlhs  irr  Bnslnn, for  the  week  ciidiiii!  Vtc.  20.  50.— Miiles  ]7,  females  33.  Slillhorn,  3. 

Of  cr)Msiini|ition,  14 — snirtUixix,  4— iaf.imile,  4— .-cni-let  fV;ver,  1  — iliiibeies.  1 — iiifl^niniaiion  of  tlie 
lungs,  2 — cliilil-bed,  4— (liseiise  of  llle  hearl,  I  —  iiill  i.ii  mhiihii  of  ilie  bowels,  2 — ijilnii()t  r;uir.e,  1  — 
dropsy  iiC  the  liiajn,  1— leethins,  1 -disease  of  ilie  liver,  I — hnopinii  coimh,  I — lv|ilii]s  (iever,  3  — 
syphilis,  1— asihiriii,  1— convulsions,  1  — fever  and  Hgiie,  1— worm  fever,  1 — rupture,  J — croup,  I— 
drowned,  1  — unknown,  ]. 

Under  5  years,  15— between  5  and  20  years,  G — between  20  and  60  years,  25— over  60  years,  4. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Medicine. — Dr.  Paine's  Introductory  Lecture  to  the 
Medical  Class  of  the  University  of  New  York  has  been  published.  It 
treats  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  of  disease,  and  of  medicine,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  the  wonted  visrorous  style  of  the  author.     A  page  is  here  copied. 

"  Nothing  short  of  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  nature, 
in  all  her  departinents,  can  constitute  an  able  practitioner  of  medicine. 
Where  one  department  engrosses  the  attention,  all  others  are  brought 
hypothcticaliy  within  that  limited  compass.  It  is  like  cultivating  one 
property  of  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  The  poet  thinks  dif- 
ferently frotn  the  man  of  enlightened  judgment — the  lawyer  is  prone  to 
sophistry  and  scepticism — the  mathematician  is  wrapt  in  abstract  truths 
and  deficient  in  practical  business.  The  history  of  nature  is  nothing  to 
the  chetnisl  out  of  his  laboratory.  In  physiology  he  is  like  the  astrologer 
amongst  the  stars. 

"  Shall  I  speak  of  the  physician?  It  is  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that 
he  is  more  apt  to  cultivate  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  all 
departments  of  nature  together,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  been  more 
distinguished  for  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various 
subjects  for  reason,  than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

"  Although  nature,  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  appears  in  an  aspect 
of  astonishing  simplicity  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with 
the  diversity  of  the  phenomena,  he  does  not  confound  the  fundamental 
principles  which  distinguish  the  different  departments  of  nature.  The 
phenomena,  also,  to  every  other  eye,  appear  confused,  and  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  organic  beings  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  inorganic. 
But  he  who  has  obtained,  by  a  wide  observation  of  nature,  the  key  to 
the  philosophy  of  life,  lays  open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all 
its  results,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Whatever  he  sees  has  its  in- 
dividuality, and  stands  in  relief  from  all  the  rest.  He  knows  at  a  glance 
from  whence  this  or  that  springs,  how  it  is  related  to  others,  and  how 
to  trace  the  whole  directly  up  to  a  few  simple  principles.  To  all  but 
such  an  eye,  however,  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  more  especially  of 
life  diseased,  appear  as  does  a  field  to  all  but  a  botanist.  The  common 
observer  sees  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  proba- 
bly will  tell  you  there  is  but  one  species,  where  the  botanist  will  as 
instantly  discover  fifty.  Eich  species  has,  to  the  latter,  a  distinct  in- 
dividuality, and  he  cannot  regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which 
is  seen  by  the  uninitiated.  He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  spe- 
cific characters,  its  relaliims  to  others,  its  hai)its,  &,c.  By  these  modes 
of  observation  he  has  also  acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pur- 
sued a  comnon  plan  of  orrraiiization,  and  linked  the  whole  by  close 
analogies  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Were  the  botanist,  there- 
fore, to  range  simultaneously  amongst  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he 
would  see  nothing  but  individuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  are  constituted.  And  just  so  it  is  with 
a  philosophical  observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kinordom." 


New  Medical  Worlc?.  iti  London. — On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  By  G. 
Budd,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body  ;  considered 
in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.      By  George  Moore,  M.D. 
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REVIEW    OF     DR.     DICKSONS     "  CHRONO-THERMAL     SYSTEM     OF 

MEDICINE." 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Piireical  .Journal.] 

In  the  July  No.  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  there  appeared 
a  i)artial  review  of  Dr.  Dickson'.s  hook,  styled  "  The  Principles  of  the 
Chrono-Thcrmal  St/stem  of  Medicine."  The  reviewer  treated  the  work 
more  as  one  of  those  ephemeral  fungi  which  so  often  shoot  out  of  the 
body  politic  of  medical  literaiure,  "  and  strait  are  seen  no  more,"  than  a 
work  having  any  claims  to  serious  attention.  Shoiily  after  this,  an  angry 
kind  of  notice  of  the  review  came  out  in  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  censuring  the  reviewer  sharply  for  summarily  condemning  the 
work  without  a  hearing,  and  claiming  for  it  uncommon  merit. 

Although  we  really  deem  it  a  waste  of  time,  we  must  beg  pardon  of 
our  readers,  while  we  go  more  fully  into  the  work,  and  give  them  a  short 
analysis  of  what  Dr.  Dickson  calls  his  "  Chrono-Thermal  System  of 
Medicine."  In  doing  this,  we  shall  propose  to  ourselves  the  following 
arrangement.  1st.  What  the  author  says  of  himself.  2nd.  What  he 
says  of  others  of  the  profession.  3rd.  His  theory.  4th.  His  treatment 
of  disease,  interspersing  such  remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves  ;  and 
here  we  must  beg  to  observe  that  we  shall  not  exactly  follow  in  the  train 
of  reviewers  generally,  but  begin  in  the  middle  and  work  both  ways  ; 
and  we  are  not  yet  certain  whether  we  shall  conclude  with  the  last  or 
the  first  page  of  the  work. 

1st.  As  to  what  the  author  says  of  himself.  This,  taken  in  all  its 
bearings  and  ramifications,  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
book.  Without  the  least  hesitancy  or  apology,  we  find  hiin,  on  almost 
every  page,  continuall}'  obtruding  himself  on  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
in  every  variety  of  attitude  and  on  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  often 
on  no  occasion  at  all.  Not  only  are  sentences  and  paragraphs  interlarded, 
but  even  whole  pages  are  often  thrust  in,  devoted  totally  to  his  own  mat 
ters.     On  page  36  he  introduces  himself  in  these  words — 

"  The  first  step  that  I  myself  made  in  rational  medicine,  was  to  un- 
learn all  I  had  been  taught,  and  that  at  the  beginning  was  difficult.  How 
I  ever  came  to  believe  one  half  the  rubbish  propounded  by  medical 
teachers,  I  cannot  now  understand,  for  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  schools 
are  a  tissue  of  the  most  glaring  and  self-evident  absurdities." 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  hoodwinked  slate,  he  does  not  say,  nor 
22 
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does  he  even  tell  us  the  length  of  time  required  to  unlearn  all  he  had 
been  taught  ;  only,  it  was  difficult  walking  backwards  ;  and,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  perhaps  if  he  had  been  taught  a  little  more,  he  would  have 
had  even  less  to  unlearn — I  mean  a  little  more  honesty. 

Having  become  fairly  unlearned  and  divested  of  all  scholastic  know- 
ledge, and  his  intellect  duly  enlightened  by  the  "  light  of  nature,"  his 
favorite  light,  he  condescends  to  favor  us  with  what  he  calls  the  true  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  what  are  tubercles  ?"      He  says,  on  p.  61  — 

"  1  wish  you  to  consider  it  [the  answer]  well  :  for  it  is,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  it  was  until  1  took  the  liberty  of  enlightening  the  profession, 
totally  at  variance  with  their  notions." 

How  ungraleftd  we  professional  men  are,  for  not  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  Dr.  Dickson  for  the  discovery  that  "  tubercles  are  dis- 
eased pulmonary  glands." 

By  way  of  enlightening  the  profession,  like  a  thorough  schoolmaster, 
he  occasionally  resorts  to  the  rod.  On  page  69  we  find  a  specimen  of 
this  discipline.     He  says,  speaking  of  Drs.  Forbes  and  ConoUy — 

"  They  have  taken  care  to  repeat  tlieir  abuse  of  me — a  sure  sign  that 
they  still  smart  under  the  effect  of  the  casligalion  they  received  at  my 
hands."     Bravo. 

In  cutting  up  the  reviewers,  he  says,  p.  77 — 

"Some  time  ago  1  showed  up  one  of  them  in  a  way  he  will  not  soon 
forget."  This  was  Dr.  James  Johnson,  who  reviewed  his  book;  "and 
(continues  he)  a  most  unlucky  business  it  turned  out  for  him,  for  were  1 
to  tell  you  how  1  replied  to  his  criticisms,  you  would  never  bear  his 
name  mentioned  again  without  laughing." 

The  whole  of  this  page  and  page  78  is  made  up  of  such  like  egotisti- 
cal flashings.  But  on  page  108  he  seems  almost  in  ecstacies  with  his 
principles,  declaring  that,  when  he  perused  them  in  the  writings  of  others, 
he  was  tempted  "  in  sentiment  "  to  exclaim  with  Dennis — "  By  G — , 
that  thunder  is  mine." 

It  is,  however,  on  pages  122  and  23  that  he  caps  the  climax  of  his 
transcendant  vanity,  by  setting  himself  up  as  the  modern  "indomitable 
Luther,"  whose  example  he  boasts  of  following  in  heapening  "  invective 
on  invective,"  until,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  he  shall  "  purify  the  medical 
atmosphere  of  some  of  its  present  corruption  and  foulness"  ;  and  "  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures  [|).  25]  I  will  irive  you  something  better  than  any 
human  authority,  however  respectable."  He  appears  throughout  his  work 
to  have  had  Paracelsus  constantly  in  his  eye.  In  fact,  between  the  two 
there  seems  to  be  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeline,  though  differir)g  some- 
what in  their  manifestations.  The  vanity  of  Paracelsus  was  of  a  sottish 
cast,  while  that  of  Dr.  Dickson  is  nwre  of  a  raving,  flashing  order,  both 
equally  disgusting  to  all  honorable  minds. 

Having  noticed  these  frac^tional  parts  of  his  egotistical  ravings,  we  shall 
now  pass  on  to  the  second  head  proposed,  namely,  JVhat  he  says  of 
others  of  the  'profession. 

On  page  36  he  opens  his  battery  of  artillery  on  the  profession  gene- 
rally, by  saying — 
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"So  fur  as  my  experience  of  [or  in  :|  medical  matters  goes,  few  |.>.o- 
nle  in  these  times  are  permitletl  to  die  of  disease.  The  oiihodox  fashion 
is  to  die  of  the  doctor." 

Oil  pa«;e  54  he  says — 

"  You  will  now.  1  have  no  doitbt,  he  prepared  to  qucJlion  the  pro- 
priety of  the  usual  murrlcroHS  in-afmcnt  adopted  for  spitting  blood." 

Aiiaiu,  on  pajie  57,  he  says — 

"  When  so  many  of  my  profession,  and  those  not  always  of  the  lowes: 
class,  descend  to  practices  which  degrade  medicine  into  the  vilest  of 
trades;  when,  like  the  Thugs  of  India,  numbers  of  tliem  silently  and  s>- 
cretlv  enter  into  collusion  and  conspiiacies  for  the  purpose  of  inveigling, 
undiM-  friendship's  garb,  the  unfortunate  victims  who  too  confidently  re- 
pose on  their  honor  and  integrity,  is  it  not  time  the  loo  credulous  public 
should  be  put  on  their  guard  ?" 

In  reference  to  Broussais,  he  observes — 

"So  skilled  was  he  in  all  the  arts  of  scholastic  juggling,  not  only  (tid 
he  parry  every  blow  aimed  against  his  favorite  theme  by  the  skin  sjp- 
porters,  hut  he  at  last  obtained  for  it  so  great  an  influence  in  the  sick 
room,  that  no  patient  of  importance  could  be  put  to  death  l(>gitimately 
till  he  had  first  been  calle<l  in  to  prescribe  something  for  t!ie  muro.'s 
membrane." 

Throughout  his  v>lK)]e  work,  fool  and  physician  are  words  used  sy- 
nonymously.    Thus,  on  page  10'2,  he  says — 

"  It  is  onlv  a  fool  or  a  physician  who  could  be  duped  for  a  moment  by 
such  puerilitv,  and  Lord  Stowel  was  right  when  he  said  a  man  might  be 
both  at  40."' 

His  opinion  of  medical  schools  is  not  any  more  favorable,  for  these  he 
denounces  by  the  wholesale.  We  shall  notice  only  one  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  many  sweeping  aspersions.     On  p.  103,  he  says — 

"  As  for  the  schools,  at  this  very  moment,  the  whole  regime  of  medic;d 
teaching  is  a  system  of  collusion  and  trick — embracinii  intrigue  and  fraud 
of  every  kind,  with  the  necessary  machinery  of  periodical  journals  and 
reviews,  by  which  the  masters  are  enabled  to  keep  down  tiuth.  &,c." 

Pages  of  similar  libellous  e.Kpressions  might  be  quoted,  but  enough  has 
been  noticed  already  to  sicken  any  nian  of  honorable  feelings.  How  a 
class  of  high-minded  young  Englishmen  could  listen  to  such  astounding 
and  scandalous  illiberality,  we  "  cannot  now  understand."  We  are  coin- 
pelled  to  honor  Dr.  Dickson  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Lampooners. 

We  now  come  to  that  in  which  Dr.  Dickson  so  much  exalts  his  theory, 
our  third  head.  He  begins  by  condemning  as  foolery  everything  in  the 
shape  of  Nosology.  He  makes  disease  a  unit,  consisting  in  an  increased 
or  diminished  movement  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
invariably  with  a  corresponding  elevation  or  diminution  of  temperature  ; 
even  if  a  small  part  of  the  brain  only  is  disturbed,  its  temperature  is 
always  correspondingly  influenced. 

This  atomic  movement  is  always  primarily  universal,  proceeding  from 
causes  without.  There  is  no  primary  local  disease,  except  injuries  from 
local  violence.     All  other  local   diseases  are  the  effect   of  one   general 
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atomic  movement,  deraiiijiiii;  weakened  or  predisposed  parts.  So  that  dis- 
ease is  a  unit,  invariably  performing  in  every  case  periodic  movements. 
So  that  unity  and  j)eriodiciiy  are  characteristic  of  every  disease,  and  in- 
termittent fever  is  the  true  type  of  all  diseases  flesh  is  heir  to,  except 
local  injuries.  All  di'seases.  then,  are  modifications,  offshoots,  twigs  or 
variations,  of  this  one  tvpe,  this  intermittent  fever. 

Now  who  does  not  know  that  this  doctrine  of  acc(^lerated  or  diminished 
atomic  movement,  unity  and  universality  of  all  diseases,  and  development 
of  local  affections  as  effects,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
taught  40  years  ago,  embracing  all  the  theory  of  Dr.  Dickson,  ej^cept  his 
periodicity,  temperature  and  type  ;  and  these  will  ere  long  be  settled  as 
sheer  humhnggerv. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  diseases,  Dr.  Dickson 
quotes  Hippocrates,  who  says  "disease  is  a  unit,"  and  that  humor 
must  be  the  cause  of  all  com])laints.  Dr.  Rush  maintained  the  unity  of 
disease,  and  held  that  the  essence  or  type  of  all  was  vascular  excitement. 
Broussais  contended  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  diseases.  Hahnemann  believed  that  the  type 
of  all  diseases  was  the  itch,  scrofula  or  lues  venerea — and  now  comes  up 
Dr.  Dickson,  and  tells  us  that  intermittent  fever  is  the  veritable  type  of 
all  diseases  ;  and  that  those  who  think  otherwise  are  fools,  knaves  and 
ignoranuises.     On  |)age  28  he  says — 

'•  If  we  succeed  in  proving  to  you  that  toothache,  asthma,  epilepsy, 
gout,  mania  and  apoplexy,  all  come  on  in  fits  ;  that  all  have  febrile  chills 
and  heats  ;  that  intermission,  or  periods  of  immunity  from  sutTering.  more 
or  less  complete,  are  common  to  each,  and  that  every  one  of  these 
supposed  different  diseases  may,  moreover,  be  cured  by  any  of  the  agents 
most  generally  snccessfid  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  popularly 
termed  ague;  to  what  other  conclusion  can  we  possibly  come,  but  that 
this  ague  is  the  type  which  pervades,  and  the  bond  which  associates  to- 
gether, every  one  of  these  variously-named  diseases  1  If,  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures,  we  further  prove  that  what  are  called  '  inflammations'  also 
come  on  in  fits  ;  that  the  subjects  of  them  have  equally  their  periods  of 
immunity  from  pain,  and  that  they  yield  with  equal  readiness  to  the  same 
remedial  rntmns;  who  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  doubt  or  dispute  that 
ague  is  the  model  or  likeness — the  type  of  all  disease." 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  use  one  of  Dr.  Dickson's  common 
phrases,  and  ask  who  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  all  inflanmia- 
tions  can  be  cured  "  with  equal  readiness  "  by  the  remedial  means 
which  cure  ague?  And,  further,  who  can  possibly  be  dupe  enough  to 
believe  that  toothache,  epilepsy,  gout,  mania  and  apoplexy — that  "every 
one  of  these  supposed  different  diseases"  may  be  cured  by  any  one  ol 
the  agents  most  generally  successful  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever, 
namely,  bark,  arsenic,  Sec.  ?  He  subsequently  breaks  out  in  this  exalted 
or  rather  exulting  strain. 

"  Who  taught  me  that  all  diseases,  however  named,  and  by  whatever 
caused,  are  intermittent  in  their  character,  and  that,  like  the  ague,  all 
may  be  cured  on  the  principle  of  prolonging  the  intermission  by  bark, 
arsenic,  &ic.  ?" 
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Siicli  lanfiuao'e  is  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  ;  '•  all  dl-^eases,  liowevor 
named,"  are  intermittent  fevers,  and  yield  lo  bark,  arsenic,  &ic.  Any 
commeat  on  such  absurdity  is  unnecessary. 

To  establisli  the  point  that  the  type  of  ail  diseases  is  intermittent 
fever,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  broad  fact,  that  "  all  diseases  "  commence 
witli  "  aguish  fits."  Now  every  practitioner  knows  that  very  many  dis- 
eases, even  very  extensive  and  severe  infi  amniations,  and  sometimes  general 
fevers,  come  on  without  any  ai,mishness  at  all.  This  att(impt  of  Dr. 
Dickson  to  make  out  all  diseases  to  come  on  with  ay;nes  or  chills,  is  in- 
tended to  establish  the  periodicity  of  every  movement  of  ihe  body,  both 
norm?.l  and  abnormal.  The  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of  all  morbid  and 
healthy  movements  is  that  on  which  he  mostly  plumes  himself,  and  tena- 
ciously and  exultin^ly  claims  his  own.  He  extends  his  theoiy  of  the 
periodicity  of  movement  not  only  to  all  vital,  but  to  all  physical  actions 
also;  even  to  all  stellar  movements,  and  to  earthquakes,  tornarloes  and 
hurricanes.  The  doctrine  of  unity  of  action  he  extends  through  all  na- 
ture's works,  up  to  the  Deity  himself.  But  he  does  not  claim  periodicity 
for  the  Supreme  Bein;^. 

If  by  pf^riodlcity  D\\  Dickson  means  simply  exacerbations  and  reini.-*- 
sions,  without  anv  reference  to  regularity  of  time,  we  shall  not  differ  Iroin 
him,  for  n)orbid  and  healthy  movements  vary  every  hour  in  the  day,  and 
every  day  of  the  disease,  just  as  the  winds  blow  high  or  blow  low,  or 
cease  blowing  ;  and  once  in  year  or  tvvo,  or  oftener,  or  not  so  often,  we 
have  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  &-c.  Now  we  have  no  idea  of  calling  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  variations  periodical.  VVe  have  been  taugh: 
otherwise,  and  we  cannot  boast  of  having  yet  unlearned  it,  as  Dr.  Dick- 
son may  have  done.  Walker,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  periodical,  "  cir- 
cular, making  a  revolution,  happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated  time, 
regular,  performing  some  action  at  slated  times  " — and  Brand,  in  his  En- 
cyclopoedia,  gives  the  same  definition.  According  to  these  definitions, 
what  becomes  of  Dr.  Dickson's  doctrine  of  periodicity  of  all  diseases, 
cancer,  gout,  stone,  curved  spine,  and  all  the  phlegmasiae  ?  Such  theory 
is  what  we  Yankees  call  a  matter  of  moonshine — a  pure  creature  o(  Dr. 
Dickson's  heated  imagination. 

According  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Dickson,  disease  is  a  unit  ;  so  also  he 
contends  is  the  modus  operandi  of  all  medicines.     On  p.  29  he  says — 

"  So  I  then  thought  it  time  to  explain  to  him,  as  I  now  do  to  you,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  these  substances  can  cure  and  cause  disease  is 
one  and  the  sarnc,  namely,  their  power  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  electrically  altering  the  motive  state  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  and  of  altering  at  the  same  time  their  thermal  condition." 

By  thermal  condition,  he  means,  we  presume,  their  temperature. 

According  to  his  theory  all  medicines  operate  through  the  brain  and 
nerves  electrically,  and  are  capable  of  producing  '•'  good  or  evil."  And 
he  afterwards  takes  not  a  little  pains  to  prove  that  arsenic  can  produce 
ague  and  fever,  and  that  all  medicines  can  and  have  produced  every 
disease  they  are  capable  of  curing.  Opium  will  sometimes  keep  one 
awake,  or  vomit  one  ;  antimony  will  sometimes  not  vomit,  but  will  pro- 
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duce  slt't'p.  Tiu-;se  slnuige  iiic,on<i;rnilies  he  says  wore  never  explained 
till  hi-  uiiiulih»d  the  mystery,  and  he  warns  every  FMrl.S.  not  to  steal  his 
discovery,  citlier  wholly  or  hy  fratiments,  for,  says  he,  "  I  exclusively 
claim  (he  eloctrical  cio:'tr;Ms  of  nudicinal  agency  as  mine,"  The  great 
discovery  he  speaks  so  loudly  of,  is  this — 

"  The  aioms  of  the  s|)eoific  portion  of  the  hrain  of  any  two  individuals, 
thus  oppositely  inHuenced  in  either  case,  must  be  in  opposite  conditions 
of  vital  electricity,  negative  in  one  and  positive  in  tiie  other." 

Now  we  call  all  this  vaunted  discovery  of  an  explanation  mere  hy- 
pothesis, an  opinion,  without  a  shadow  of  proof.  Admitting  it  to  be  true, 
the  question  arises  at  once,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whetiier  the  brain  ol 
an  individual  be  in  a  state  of  positive  or  negative  electricity  ?  And  as  he 
has  asserted  arsenic  is  capable  of  producing  intermittent  fever,  and  strych- 
nia palsy,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  their  administration  will  pro- 
duce "good  or  evil,"  that  is,  produce  ague  or  palsy,  kill  or  cure,  accord- 
ing as  the  electrical  state  of  the  brain  may  be  ?  To  this  our  great  dis- 
coverer has  not  yet  discovered  an  answer.  He  admits  that  we  cannot  tell 
till  we  try,  and  so  confesses  his  ignorance.  Moreover,  he  confirms  it  by 
cautioning  us  to  begin  with  "  small  doses  at  first,"  and  •'  feel  our  way." 
He  woidd  more  emphatically  have  expressed  himself,  had  he  said  grope 
your  way  along  in  thn  flarkness  I  have  thrown  around  you."  Such  cau- 
tious directions,  and  feeling  our  way  slowly  along,  come  with  a  bad  grace 
from  one  boasting  of  making  "  short  work  of  disease." 

In  our  own  way  of  prescribing,  we  have  the  pulse,  the  tongue,  and  a 
variety  of  landmarks.  But  our  new  light  Dr.  Dickson  strips  us  of  all 
these,  and  throws  a  shroud  of  electrical  darkness  around  our  path,  and 
then  directs  us  to  "  feel  our  way  "  with  small  doses  at  first,  till  we  find, 
by  straws,  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

In  his  theory  of  the  operation  of  medir^ines  and  morbific  causes,  for 
they  are  all  one  with  him,  the  agency  of  the  fluids  is  not  even  once 
named.  What  becomes  of  all  our  chemical  changes  in  the  fluids?  Dr. 
Dickson  has  not  thought  these  worth  even  a  passing  notice. 

4th.  Treatment. — Dr.  Dickson  divides  his  remedies  into  chrono-ther- 
mal  and  symptomatic.  The  first  class  of  medicines  includes  all  such  as 
relate  to  time  and  temperature,  as  the  words  signify.  They  com[)rehend 
all  the  articles  of  the  iTiateria  medica,  and  many  that  are  not  there,  even 
as  many  as  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  within  oin*  reach.  His  princi- 
pal ones,  however,  are  arsenic,  quinine,  strychnia,  prussic  acid,  iodine, 
belladonna,  copper,  iron,  silver,  lead,  &ic.  &ic. 

On  page  107  he  says — 

"  That  attention  to  temperature  is  everything  ;"  and  on  p.  2-0  he  con- 
tinues, "  Well,  gentlemen,  the  proper  medical  treatment  of  all  diseases 
comes  at  last  to  attention  to  ten)peratin"e,  and  to  nothing  mor(>.  What  is 
the  proper  practice  in  intermittent  fever?  To  apply  warmth  or  administer 
cordials  in  the  cold  stage  ;  in  the  hot  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tempera- 
ture by  cold  affusion  and  fresh  air  ;  or  for  the  same  purpose  to  exhibit, 
according  to  circumstances,  an  emetic  or  purgative,  or  both  combined,  with 
quinine,   arsenic,  opium,   he.  The   interval  of  cotDparative  health,  the 
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period  of  mediuai  temperature,  may  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period, 
and  in  that  manner  may  health  become  established  in  all  diseases." 

The  measures  he  condemns  are  bloodletting  in  all  its  forms,  blistei-s, 
setons  and  issues.  For  bloodletting  he  substitutes  emetics  and  cold  ap- 
plications. These  are  his  coolers.  He  recommends  them  both  in  apo- 
plexy and  in  all  manner  of  inflamfnations,  or  at  least  he  would  have  us 
believe  so  ;  but  after  all  he  has  said,  he  knows  better.  He  speaks  of  all 
important  inflammations  except  one,  and  as  he  coidd  not  ad-iiinister  an 
emetic  in  that  without  killing  him,  or  safely  omit  leeching  or  cupping,  he 
passes  it  over  in  profound  silence.  It  is  gastritis.  He  speaks  of  ''  pneu- 
monia and  enteritis,"  coupling  them  together  to  the  exclusion  of  gastritis, 
which  clearly  lies  between  them.  Now  why  did  he  omit  gastritis,  never 
once  naming  it  ?  Evidently  because  he  knew  the  really  safe  treatment 
would  be  fatal  to  his  new  light  system.  He  knew  full  well  an  emetic 
would  be  a  fatal  substitute  for  bloodletting  either  generally  or  topically. 
He  who  has  i^rescribed  for  armies  of  sick  must  have  had  many  cases  of 
gastritis.  His  silence  on  the  subject  we  must  call  dowmiglu  dissimulation 
at  least. 

We  shall  now  pass  from  Dr.  Dickson's  dissimulation  to  his  dishonesty. 
He  calls  Dr.  Johnson  a  knave.  We  shall  piove  him  one,  at  any  rate. 
On  page  84  he  says — 

"  The  first  resource  of  the  surgeon  is  the  lancet — the  first  thing  be 
thinks  of  when  called  to  an  accident  is  how  he  can  most  quickly  open 
the  flood  gates  of  the  heart  to  pour  out  the  stream  of  the  already  en- 
feebled existence.  Does  a  man  fall  ii'om  his  horse  or  a  height,  is  he  not 
instantly  bled  ?  has  he  been  stunned  by  a  blow,  is  not  the  lancet  in 
requisition  ?" 

iVow  he  knew  all  this  was  actual  and  wanton  falsehood  when  he  pen- 
ned it ;  for  Sir  Charles  Bell  condemned  the  practice  and  set  surgeons 
right  on  this  point  40  years  ago,  by  showing  the  impropriety  of  venesec- 
tion under  such  circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  administeiing  cordials. 
And  his  editor  quotes  the  very  words  of  Bell,  and  the  true  practice  as 
inculcated  by  him  has  been  taught  and  followed  by  all  well-read  physi- 
cians from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Again,  on  p.  199,  he  makes  out  that  nobody  ever  tried  emetics  but 
himself  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  he  also  knew  was  false;  for 
he  was  well  aware  that  they  were  used  in  this  disease  by  the  generality 
of  good  physicians. 

We  have  now  devoted  more  time  to  Dr.  Dickson's  book  than  we 
originally  intended  ;  and  we  can  conscientiously  say  that  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  we  find  nothing  new  except  the  banishment  of  bloodletting, 
&ic.,  and  the  more  free  use  of  emetics.  It  is  a  Atct  that  the  lancet  has 
been  too  freely  used  ;  but  the  error  has  been  correcting  some  years,  at 
least  in  this  country,  where  Dr.  Dickson's  ideas  were  never  heaid  of. 
His  book  contains  many  hints  calculated  to  benefit  the  settled  practi- 
tioner, but  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  tnembers  of  the  profession  it  would 
be   very  apt   to  do  great  injury.     It  reminds  us  of  a  huge  volume  tound 
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in  the  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  up  entirely  of  scraps  filled  ex- 
clusively with  all  manner  of  invective  against   himself,  out  of  newspapers. 

To  conclude,  let  us  now  ask  what  was  the  motive  that  moved  Dr. 
Dickson  to  publish  this  bot:)k  ?  Was  it  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  pro- 
fession ?  VVe  answer,  no  ;  for  on  the  title  page  we  find  it  directed  to  the 
])eople — •'  The  people's  edition."  Jt  was  written  expressly  for  them, 
being  '•  freed  from  all  technicalities."  Now  what  efi'ect  must  this  work 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  If  it  have  any,  it  must  be  a  very  un- 
happy one  for  the  profession.  It  cannot  be  a  therapeutical  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  level  of  these  people,  for  they  could  not,  without  immi- 
nent risk  of  life,  meddle  with  his  most  common  remedies,  such  as  arsenic, 
prussic  acid,  &.c.  The  only  efiect  his  book  can  liave  on  them  is  to 
cause  them  to  look  on  physicians  as  a  class  o(  ionorant,  misguided  n)ur- 
derers,  and  of  consequence  to  view,  in  him,  their  champion,  friend  and 
protector — Dr.  Dickson,  the  medical  reformer;  enabling  him  thereby  to 
reap  a  rich  reward  of  honor,  Aime  and  fortune  from  this  class  of  the  people. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  editorial  matter,  and 
then  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Dickson's  book.  On  this  head  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  say  that  the  editor  has  not  attempted  to  enrich  the  work 
by  anything  more  than  the  addition  of  a  few  cases  from  his  private  prac- 
tice. We  shall  notice  only  one  of  these  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  views 
of  chrono-thermology.  It  is  inserted  in  the  introduction,  and  is  instanced 
as  conclusive  in  establishing  the  chrono-thermal  system.      Here  it  is. 

"  A  lady,  in  consequence  of  attending  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Tab- 
ernacle, was  attacked  with  violent  chills,  followed  by  darting  pains  in  the 
lungs,  severe  headache,  a  rapid  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  (so  called)  of  the  lungs.  Added  to  this,  ow- 
ing to  compunction  in  having  gone  out  against  the  advice  of  a  parent, 
she  had  a  severe  nervous  or  hysterical  attack,  with  sobbing  and  crying." 

Now  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  phrase  "  inflammation  (so 
called)  of  the  lungs,"  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  editor  had  his  doubts 
as  to  its  being  a  veritable  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  so  have  we  ours, 
for  we  have  never  yet  seen  unequivocal  settled  inflammation  of  the  limgs 
or  of  any  other  important  organ,  complicated  with  "  hysterical  sobbing 
and  crying,"  and  very  much  doubt  whether  such  a  conipiication  can 
exist,  but  we  know  full  well  that  hysteria  may  simulate  almost  any  disease 
whatever.  But  let  us  glance  at  his  chrono-thermal  treatment  by  way  of 
"  enlightening  the  profession,"  as  Dr.  Dickson  says — 

"  A  sharp  emt^tic  relieved  the  seventy  of  all  the  symptoms  almost  at 
Once,  and  an  opiate  brought  on  rest  and  rej)ose  through  the  night.  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  rest  were  the  chief  remedies  the  two  following  days." 
Of  course  sh;)  recovered. 

Here  we  wonld  ask,  wherein  did  the  treatment  of  this  case  difl^er  in 
the  least,  from  that  of  all  well  read  practitioners  of  the  day,  in  cases  of 
violent  hysteria?  We  have  seen  a  most  severe  case  of  hysterical  opistho- 
tonos perfectly  relieved  in  half  an  hour  by  an  antimonial  emetic.  To 
compose  the  agitation  of  the  body  and  mind,  an  opiate  would  suggest 
itself  to  any  practitioner,  especially  after  a  sharp  emetic  had   ensured  its 
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happy  effect ;  and  again,  what  more  comiiion  as  a  tonic  in  all  cases  of 
hysteria,  than   -"Peruvian  bark"? 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  tlie  case  to  be  one  of  real  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  It  was  in  its  early  or  rather  Ibiinino;  stage,  and  what  is  a  more 
common  and  proper  prescription  than  an  emetic  to  break  up  morbid  con- 
centrations, to  reduce  vascular  excitement  and  to  throw  open  the  capilla- 
ries? Nothing;  and  again,  what  is  more  customary  as  a  sudoiific,  than 
an  opiate,  with  proper  concomitants?  By  these  nieans  scores  of  similar 
cases  have  been  cut  short  by  every  practitioner  of  much  experience.  As 
for  the  Peruvian  bark,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  must  have  been 
administered  cinono-thermalogically,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  another 
paroxysm  or  fit  of disobedience. 

His  other  cases  are  few  and  unimportant;  and  we  regret  to  see  so 
worthy  a  man  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humbuggery  or  popular  delusion  so 
abundant  in  this  our  day.  J.  F. 


PUERPERAL   COiNVULSlONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  send  the  following  case  for  insertion  in  the  Journal,  or  to  be  dis- 
posed of  otherwise,  as  you  deem  proper.  Respectfully  yours, 
Brighton,  Dec,  1845.  Isaac   G.  Braman. 

On  the  SOd  of  November  I  was  called,  in  great  haste,  to  see  Mrs. 


aged  23,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  bilio-sanguineous  temperament,  and  at  the 
close  of  utero-gestation.  On  my  arrival,  at  8,  A.  M.,  1  found  her  in  bed, 
lying  upon  her  left  side,  in  a  comatose  state,  with  stertorous  breathing, 
foam  issuing  from  the  mouth,  and  a  sputtering  of  the  lips  at  each  ex- 
piration.     It  appeared  she  had  just  had  a  convulsion. 

The  account  given  me  by  her  husband  was  this.  He  was  awakened 
at  half-past  5  by  his  wife,  who  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  head. 
He  proposed  sending  immediately  for  me,  at  which  she  demurred,  think- 
ing it  would  soon  pass  off.  In  a  short  time  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  one 
hour  after,  when  he  again  awoke,  she  was  quiet.  He  then  left  her  for  a 
few  moments,  and  upon  returning  found  her  unconscious,  exhibiting  some- 
what the  same  appearance  as  now.  A  convulsion  again  occurred,  and 
was  succeeded  by  others  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  patient  having  resided  but  a  short  time  in  town,  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  her  condition  or  health,  but  was  informed  the  latter  had 
been  uniformly  good.  During  gestation  her  appetite  was  vigorous,  and  she 
indulged  it  freely.  She  had  exercised  but  little,  and  costiveness  was  a 
source  of  much  inconvenience.  Consequently  the  bowels  were  loaded, 
and  all  this,  without  doubt,  had  no  inconsiderable  agency  in  bi'inging  about 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  indications  in  the  case  were  quite  clear.  The  bowels  must  be 
evacuated,  blood  abstracted,  and  general  plethora  removed.  The  first 
was  accomplished  by  enemata,  the  patient's  state   being  such  as  to  render 
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the  administration  of  much  medicine  by  the  mouth  impossible.  From 
these  were  procured  copious  dejections  of  bile  and  undigested  food.  A 
vein  was  opened  in  the  arm,  and  a  snmll  quantity  of  blood  obtained, 
when  it  ceased  to  fl)w.  Convulsions,  however,  ceased  lor  a  time,  and 
the  patient  became  sufficiently  calm  and  conscious  to  swallow  a  poriiorr 
of  ol.  riclnl  and  bals.  copalb. 

Some  uterine  action  bein^f  present,  1  made  an  examination  yer  vaginam, 
and  found  the  fundus  of  tlie  womb  pressini^  low  down,  and  the  os  uteri, 
tilted  up  high  and  far  back,  suffici(Mitly  dilated  to  admit  the  finger.  I 
hoped  now  that  labor  would  proceed,  and  tlie  case  have  a  favorable  ter- 
mination ;  but  I  was  disappointed.  After  an  hour  or  more  of  amend- 
ment, she  had  a  convulsion  of  great  severity.  1  immediately  tied  up  the 
arm  and  abstracted  more  blood,  proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Dr.  W. 
Channing,  of  Boston,  sliould  be  sent  for  in  consultation.  While  the 
messenger  was  absent,  she  had  severe  convulsions,  lying  in  the  intervals 
totally  unconscious,  and  breathing  like  a  person  in  apoplexy.  At  2,  P.  JVJ., 
Dr.  Channing  arrived,  and  advised  to  further  bleeding,  which  operation 
he  accordini^ly  did,  taklm^  away  §  xxiv.  from  a  free  orifice.  Pains  soon 
became  irioie  active,  and  at  3,  P.  M.,  the  head  was  in  the  inferior  strait. 
Convulsions,  however,  being  frequent  and  severe.  Dr.  C.  applied  the 
forceps.  The  child  breathed  feebly,  and  efforts  w  ere  made  to  rally  it, 
but  they  were  ineffectual,  and  it  died  in  half  an  hour. 

The  patient  remained  insensible,  but  breathed  more  freely  until  half 
after  4.  shortly  after  Dr.  C.  left,  when  another  convulsion  occurred,  and 
from  that  time  they  were  continued  through  the  night  at  intervals  of  ar> 
hour  and  less.  It  seemed  as  th()Ui;h  each  succeeding  one  was  more  severe. 
At  12,  I  applied  one  dozen  leeches  to  the  head,  and  soon  placed  ten 
gr.  sub.  m.  hyd.  upon  her  tongue,  and  directed  cold  senna  tea  to  be  given 
when  |)Ossible.  She  also  had  enema  of  assafcetida  in  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic. 

24th.  6,  A.  M. — Has  had  33  convulsions,  21  of  which  were  since 
confinement  ;  is  now  much  prostrated  ;  unfavorable  termination  expect- 
ed. Consulted  Dr.  Channing,  who  advised  blisters  to  back  of  the  neck 
and  inside  of  the  leg. 

12,  M. — Two  convulsions  since  morning,  which  I  did  not  see.  Nurse 
thinks  they  were  more  severe  than  any  previous.  Is.  however,  more 
calm.  Has  been  able  to  take  the  senna  tea  ;  bowels  moved  freely  ;  blis- 
ters beginning  to  diaw. 

9,  P.  M. — Calm.  Sleeps  some.  Skin  moist,  but  is  unconscious. 
Swallows  some  i^ruel. 

25ih.  7,  A.  M. — Is  somewhat  conscious.  Appears  at  times  to  know 
her  husband  and  the  nurse;  pulse  falling  ;  tongue  and  skin  moist.  9, 
P.  M. — Much  the  sam(\ 

12  V. — Was  called  to  see  my  patient.  Found  her  considerably  excited. 
Has  not  sle[)t  ;  is  somewhat  thirsty  ;  pulse  accelerati'd  ;  bowels,  however, 
are  not  teiuler ;  lochia;  present.  R.  Elixir  opii  gtt.  xl.  Take  this  now, 
and  twenty  drops  each  succeeding  hour  should  it  be  necessary.  Let  her 
have  a  foetid  enema. 
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26t!i.  7,  A.  M. — Has  had  no  sleep  ;  is  still  excited.  IVurse  says 
there  has  been  some  suhsultus  tendinuin.  Sees  unpleasant  objects  upon 
the  walls  and  curtains;  thinks  she  shall  die.  Pulse  \20,  and  firu)  ; 
Ion i,aie  moist ;  coat  diminishing.  R.  Sub.  m.  hyd.,  gr.  x.  In  three  hours 
a  portion  of  ol.  licini  and  bals.  copaib.  3,  P.  M. — More  calm  ;  no  sub- 
snitus  ;  some  thirst ;  ])ulse  120.  Was  seen  by  Dr.  Clianning,  who  sug- 
gested R.  JVit.  pot.,  5 j- ;  syr.  aurant,  §  ss.  ;  aquae,  §  vss.  ;  tart,  ant., 
gr.  j.     M.     One  tablespoonlul  each  four  hours. 

9,  P.  M. — Some  tendeiness  just  above  the  pubis.  Apply  a  mustard 
poultice.     Continue  medicine,  and  let  lier  l)ave  an  enema. 

27th.  9,  A.  M. — Saw  her  with  Dr.  Channing.  Has  had  free  evacu- 
ations from  the  bowels  ;  tenderness  gone ;  lochia  abundant  ;  some  milk  in 
the  breasts.     9,  P.  M. — Much  the  same, 

28th. — More  conifortable  in  all  respects. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  report  this  case  further.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  improvement  hom  this  time  was  gradual  but  sure,  and  at  the 
date  of  this  communication  she  is  in  perfect  health. 


LATIN   MEDICAL  PRKSCRIPTIONS. 

[This  is  tile  way  tliat  Douglass  Jerrold,  the  living  wit,  speaks  of  the 
medical  profession.  He  makes  himself  merry  over  the  practice  of  physi- 
cians, who  persevere,  against  their  own  and  the  combined  judgment  of 
competent  lookers  on.  in  making  prescriptions  as  unintelligible  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  ()ractitioners  of  England  are  givino-  the 
praiseworthy  example  of  having  their  prescriptions  in  plain  English,  which 
every  apothecary's  boy  can  understand.  No  mistakes  are  made  like  that 
of  putting  up  arsenic  for  cream  of  tartar,  when  one's  vernacular  tongue 
is  the  guide.  A  few  are  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  language  of  pre- 
scriptions here,  but  without  much  vigorous  effort.  But  to  the  extract 
from  Jerrold.] 

!t  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  tough  reading  in  the  world. 
Egyptian  hierogly[)hics  puzzle  most  people — Etruscan  inscriptions  cannot 
be  read  by  those  who  run — and — to  ascend  from  antiquity  upwards — 
even  the  contemporary  pot  hooks  and  hangers  wherewith  John  China- 
man labels  his  tea  boxes,  are  by  no  means  lucid  in  their  signification. 
But  neither  sculptured  stones  from  E/gypt^nor  vases  from  Etruscan 
tombs — nor  tea  boxes  ornamented  with  the  most  mystic  devices  of  China 
ink' — are  more  obscure  in  the  tale  ihey  would  tell  than  the  little  slips  of 
paper  which  the  doctor  tells  us  to  carry  to  the  apothecary,  and,  on  the 
"  shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouth"  principle,  swallow  the  mysterious 
substances,  solid  or  Huid,  represented  by  the  equally  mysterious  writings 
in  question. 

But  the  medical  profession  is  a  learned  profession,  and  its  members  use 
Latin  because  Latin  is  a  learned  language.  We  should  like  to  hear  a 
few  "  general,  practitioners "  indulging  in  a  quiet  chat  on  Sir  James 
Graham's  new  Medical  Bill,  or  on  mesmerism  and  homcEopathy,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Caisars.     We  should  see  how  deep  the  learned  profes- 
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sion  was  in  the  learned  lanj^uage.  But  who  says  ihu  doctors  write 
Latin  ?  Their  Latin  is  no  more  Latin  than  it  is  Eimlish  ;  they  have 
only  half  translated  the  tonsi;ue  they  employ  ;  they  have  taken  it  out  of 
En<;lish  witliout  |)utling  it  into  any  other  lantruage  in  particular.  Our 
Sangrados,  too,  add  insult  to  injury — they  make  us  swallf)w  their  nasty 
studs,  and  call  them  by  barbarous  names  to  boot.  They  insist  upon 
their  [jatin  being  as  horrid  as  their  drugs;  not  only  is  the  draught  nau- 
seous to  one  species  of  taste,  but  the  formula  under  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered mnst  be  revolting  to  another. 

But  bad  Latin  is  not  our  principal  objection  to  our  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  Physicians.  Even  if  they  coidd  write  Ciceronian 
pn^scriptions,  which  they  can't,  or,  at  all  events,  won't — we  ask,  what 
would  be  tl)e  ciii  bono  of  doing  so.  We  are  not  Romans,  but  English- 
men. Write  as  you  speak.  You  ask  us  to  put  out  our  tongues,  and  lo 
let  you  feel  our  pulse,  in  plain  English  ;  you  find  the  one  too  white,  and 
the  other  too  fast.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  drugs  we 
must  swallow,  to  restore  the  fine  red  of  the  one,  and  moderate  the  jog-trot 
of  tlie  other,  in  plain  English,  loo  ? 

Gentlemen,  "  Medicine-men,"  or  "  Mystery-men,"  as  the  Ojibbeways 
and  their  red  brethren  of  the  wilderness  call  you  ;  there  has  been  from 
time  iinmemorial  a  considerable  quantity  of  humbug  in  your  profession, 
the  still  existing  remnants  of  which  we  would  fain  see  purged  off.  In 
limes  of  yore,  when  people  called  you  leeches  and  chirurgeons,  you  add- 
ed a  good  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  to  your  legitimate  craft. 
You  were  then  the  prime  professors  of  alchemy,  of  astrology  ;  the  prin- 
cipal conjurors  and  magicians  of  the  olden  time,  ere  the  advent  of  Herr 
Dobler  and  the  Wizard  of  the  North  ;  you  masqueraded  in  flowing  robes 
and  long  beards,  and  carried  white  wands  like  the  stewards  at  a  charity 
dinner ;  you  used  a  mysterious  jargon,  both  in  your  medical  and  your 
surgical  practice  ;  you  applied  one  to  aid  you  in  carrying  on  the  other  ; 
YOU  had  sympathetic  powders,  and  charms  and  enchantment  ;  you  work- 
ed both  by  spell  and  pill  ;  hav,  pax,  max,  was  an  old  medical  ch  rm 
against  the  effect  of  a  mad-dog's  bite ;  the  not  very  dignified  syllables  of 
och,  och,  you  held  to  be  able  to  perform  cures,  to  accomplish  which  sul- 
phur ointment  has  obtained  a  more  modern  celebrity.  Long  ago,  how- 
ever, you  <rave  up  reading  your  patients'  symptoms  and  chances  in  the 
stars,  and  you  now  look  for  the  legitimate  reward  of  your  learned  labors 
rather  to  guinea  fees  than  to  the  mystic  riches  of  the  crucible.  So  far  so 
good.  You  have  in  a  measure  kept  pace  with  the  world  which  is  moving 
on  around  you  ;  but  still  in  some  respects  you  are  lagging ;  still  you 
have  a  longing  for  that  veil  of  mystery,  which  once  hung,  awe-inspiring, 
around  you  ;  still  in  your  prescriptions  live  the  embers  of  your  former 
secret  fires  ;  still,  in  orderinii  a  simple  pill  or  a  soothing  draught,  do  you 
fondly  hug  the  glory  with  which  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico  invests 
you.  Of  the  old  mystic  formulas  you  still  have  a  fond  re(;ollection. 
Gentlemen,  your  faith  in  spells  is  not  yet  quite  at  an  end.  In  ordering 
a  dose  of  salts,  your  sidph.  mag.  corresponds  to  the  ancient  och,  och. 
We  never  see  a  prescription  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  beginning  next 
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day  with  a  dram  of  castor  oil.  the  neat  and  appropriate  sentiment  couched 
under  tlie  dim  phraseology  of  ol,  ric.  eras,  mane,  without  thinking  with 
great  tolerance  of  the  days  when  hax,  fax,  max,  and  similar  lunnnous  and 
useful  sentences,  were  in  great  vogue  and  vigor. 

Drop,  then,  we  beseech  you,  the  last  links  which  connect  science 
with  nonsense — the  Doctor  with  the  Diddler  family  ;  rhubarb  will  do  as 
much  good  when  ordered  in  English  as  in  dog  Latin  ;  seima  is  not  a  bit 
more  agreeable  as  Sol.  Sen. ;  nor  cream  of  tartar  as  Bicar.  Pot.  Apothe- 
caries can  understand  "  to  be  niade  into  a  draught,"  just  as  well  as  Fiat 
Haiistvs ;  and  even  the  most  ignorant  will  not  require  more  spelling  over 
'=  the  mixture  to  be  taken  at  bed-tinje,"  than  they  would  to  read  and  un- 
derstand Mist,  hora  somni. 


SUNIJGHT    AND    HEALTH 

[Chambers's  Edinhurjzh  Journal  abounds  with  admirable  papers,  occa- 
sionally on  matters  of  essential  importance  to  mankind  would  they  heed 
the  admonitions.     Read  this. J 

Turning  now  to  the  animal  economy,  we  find  growth,  health  and  de- 
velopment also  curiously  affected  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  solar 
influence.  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  be  nourished  with 
prop;"r  food,  and  exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed  action  of  the  water 
(so  that  their  tronchical  res|>iration  may  be  maintained),  but  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  light,  their  growth  continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  air- 
breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the  form  of  large  tad- 
poles. He  also  observes  that  persons  who  live  in  caves  or  cellars,  or  in 
very  dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children  ;  and 
that  men  who  work  in  mines  are  liable  to  disease  and  deformity  beyond 
what  the  simple  closeness  of  the  atrr)osphere  would  be  likely  to  produce. 
It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  A.  Wylie,  that  the  cases  of  dis- 
ease, on  the  dark  side  of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have 
been  uniformly  for  many  years  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  on  the 
side  exposefl  to  strong  liglit.  Further,  Dupuytren  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  whose  maladies  had  baffled  the  skill  of  several  eminent  practitioners. 
The  lady  resided  in  a  dark  room  (on  which  the  sun  never  shone)  in  one 
of  the  narrow  streets  of  F^aris.  After  a  careful  examination,  Dupuytren 
was  led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the  absence  of  light,  and  recommended  her 
removal  to  a  more  exposed  situation.  This  change  was  followed  by  the 
mo-t  benefi;-ial  results  ;  all  her  complaints  vanished.  The  more,  there- 
fore, that  animals  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  the  more  free 
are  they,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  from  irregular  action  and  delbrmity. 

[A  Richmond  paper,  in  extracting  and  commenting  on  this,  thus 
remarks.] 

In  another  part  of  the  article,  it  is  shown  that  heat  and  light  alone, 
without  the  solar  radiation,  will  not  suffice  for  the  health  of  vegetables  or  of 
animals;  else  the  artificial  fires  and  lustures  of  our  apartments  would 
have  that  eflfect ;  but  thev  do  not.     An  indisj)ensable  agent  is  actinism. 
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Now,  do  not  the  foregoing  farts  prove  the  unheahhiness  of  changing 
niiiht  into  day,  as  many  of  our  fashionable  and  semi-fashionable,  studious 
and  pseudo-studious  people  do?  The  unheahhiness  of  wasting  in  bed 
the  bright  and  bracing  hours  of  early  morning,  when  nature  bids  us  be 
out  of  doors  digging,  or  walking,  or  riding?  Is  not  the  balefulness  of 
dark  roon)s  made  palpable?  Draw  aside  those  curtains — open  those 
window-blinds,  thou  sluggard,  and  let  Aurora  and  the  sun,  looking  full 
into  thy  chamber,  shame  thee  forth,  if  they  cannot  charm  thee  forth,  to 
inhale  stienglh  and  health  in  those  best  and  most  beauteous  hours  of 
the  day. 


rOISONIiNG   BY    URINE. 

By  G.  r.  Collier,  M.D. 

Thk  following  curious  and  instructive  case  abounds  with  matter  for  re- 
fleciion,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  ihe  consideration  of  those  chen)ical 
physicians  of  the  present  time  who  are  enthusiastically  sanguine  in  their 
expectation  of  discovpririi:  the  '•  fojis  et  origoniali,"  and,  by  consequence, 
the  curative  or  palliative  indications,  by  n^ference  to  a  patient's  secretions  ; 
and  u  ho  confidently  pronounce  on  the  abnormal  wear  and  tear  of  a  man's 
cerebrum,  by  noting  the  morb'.d  excess  of  phosphorus  (a  cerebral  element) 
in  his  urine. 

The  case  becomes  additionally  interesting,  and,  as  1  think,  valuable,  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  tested  by  the  lapse  of  eight  years. 
I  shall  offi'r  no  theories,  no  coninctures.      I  think  it  speaks  for  itself. 

December    13th,    1838. — Thomas    P ,   of  Turnham-green,  aged 

34,  a  day-laborer  working  on  the  roads,  presented  himself  for  advice, 
having  for  some  days  been  afflicted  with  a  dropsy.  His  face  is  very 
much  swollen  ;  and  the  anasarca  generally  more  prcminent  in  the  upper, 
than  in  the  lower,  parts  of  the  body.  He  says,  that  until  now  he  scarcely 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  ill ;  that  at,  and  since,  the  fall  of  the  leaf  he  has 
had  a  troublesome  eruption  to  which  he  had  been  many  years  occasionally 
suhj-ct  ;  as  it  lasted  longer  than  usual,  he  was  advised  by  an  old  woman 
to  drink  his  own  urine  for  nine  days,  taking  early  in  the  morning,  on  a 
fasting  stomach,  precisely  the  whole  quantity  voided  on  going  to  bed  ; 
says  that  h^  not  throui,di  the  nine  doses,  hut  thinks  he  began  to  swell  be- 
fore he  had  finished  the  course  ;  he  has  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  the 
parieles  of  the  chest  and  belly,  swelling,  however,  greatest  in  the  upper 
part>  :  the  urine  is  scanty,  thick,  deep  brown,  and  very  offensive  ;  he 
has  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  inf-reased  on  stoojiing,  and  his  own  words 
are,  that  hi^  feels  too  heavy  for  work,  having  m^ither  his  usual  warmth 
nor  life  in  him  ;  he  has  Utile  thirst  ;  his  pulse  is  under  90  ;  his  counte- 
nance pale,  and  its  ex[)ression  heavy  and  \ague  ;  he  walks  with  a  stick, 
because,  be  says,  he  feels  the  want  of  support  ;  he  has  not  been  unusually 
exposed  to  cold  or  to  wet,  and  is  of  temperate  habits;  the  urine:  is  not 
all)uininous  ;  he  loses  his  breath  if  he  walks  quick,  and  is  obliged  to 
stop.      Deeming  this  case  to  be  due  to  the   poisonous  impression,  or  to 
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the  ins^estion  of  the  iiriiie  by  endosmosis  into  the  circulation,  1  ordered 
a  smart  purgative  of  calomei  and  colocynth,  aiid  afterwards  six  pills  of 
calomel,  squill  and  digitalis,  with  heath-broom  tea.  The  water  was  all 
dispersefl,  and  the  man  back  to  his  w^ork  within  ten  days  ;  he  required  no 
repetition  of  tlie  medicine  ;  the  urine  did  not  pass  as  it  was  used  to  do 
before  this  illness,  till  the  ninth  day. 

Nearly  eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  this  man  has  never  since  been 
ill  a  single  hour.  He  still  works  on  the  road  at  Turnham-green,  and  is 
known  as  a  steady  industrious  laborer  ;  he  now  lives  in  Fisher's-lane. 
1  shall  not  pronounce  whether  this  dropsy  ought  to  be  referred  to  tiie 
ingestion  of  the  urine  merely,  or  to  the  damage  done  to  the  innervation 
by  its  contact  with  the  tissues.  The  late  Dr.  Fox,  of  Plymouth,  has 
recorded  a  series  of  cases  of  anasarca,  produced  by  part  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  hiding  themselves  from  a  press-gang,  by  allowing  themselves  to 
be  buried  in  salt.  The  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  will  produce  dropsy  ;  so 
will  that  of  the  viper  ;  and  so  will  bad  unwholesome  food.  I  have  known 
a  single  debauch  as  the  last  link  to  produce  the  same  effect. — Lon.  Lam. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,      DECEMBER    31.     13-15. 


Spectral  Vision. — Last  week's  Journal  contained  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous papers  on  illusive  vision,  perhaps,  on  medical  record.  We  enjoin  it 
upon  Dr.  Abell  to  furnish  furiiier  communications  on  the  same  subject, 
assuring  him  that  in  doing  so,  he  will  subserve  the  interests  of  science. 
The  philosophy  of  vision  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  Dr.  A.  may  do  some- 
thing towards  furnishing  materials  for  its  advancement. 

A  gentleman  (^f  this  city,  known  for  his  intelligence  and  enterprise,  for 
years  past  has  been  entertained  with  a  singidar  spectral  visiter  whenever 
he  enters  a  certain  gate  in  front  of  a  relative's  house  on  Washington  St., 
borderincr  on  Roxlniry.  He  is  met  by  a  large,  full-faced,  florid-complex- 
ioned  man,  dressed  in  a  broad-brimmed  white  hat.  This  occurs  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  The  spectre  recedes  from  him  as  he  advances,  and  near  the 
front  door  is  lost  in  air.  He  assures  us  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  looking 
his  intangible  visiter  full  in  the  eye — exan)ines  the  color  and  cut  of  his 
garments,  and  now  regards  him  as  an  old,  familiar  acquaintance.  Tlift 
gentleman  is  not  conscious  of  having  defective  vision.  It  is  evident  that 
a  morbid  action  takes  place  in  his  brain,  through  its  connection  with  the 
optic  apparatus — and  that  the  spectre  is  reproduced  by  local  causes  exist- 
ing at  the  gate,  which  cannot  yet  be  explained. 


A  Treatise,  on  Corns  and  Bunions. — This  is  a  useful  publication  on  a 
matter  that  is  of  cnn.siderable  consequence  to  all  exceedingly  fashiorjable 
communities.  It  is  only  where  tiglit  shoes,  stiff"  boots,  and  an  unrelaxing 
persistence  in  the  modern  vice   of  dressing   the  feet  improperly,  prevail, 
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that  corns,  bunions  iiiul  diiriculties  of  the  nails  occur.  Tlie  feet  of  all  in- 
habitants of  cities  are  more  or  less  distorted.  The  toes  are  pressed  out  o( 
place,  ride  one  upon  another,  and  suffer  immensely  and  vvlioily  unnecessa- 
rily. All  these  nrdadies,  which  make  some  parts  of  life  very  miserable,  com- 
mence, ordinarily,  in  childhood,  lliiongh  the  thouirhtlessness  or  pride  of 
parents.  A  neatly  tittino;  shoe  is  the  admiration  of  most  persons;  yet, 
when  the  foot  is  expanding  and  cnhirging  in  accordance  with  a  law  that  in- 
fluences all  puts  of  the  body,  whenever  the  shoe  is  tiirht  it  becomes  a 
source  of  irritation  and  should  be  thrown  aside.  While  the  feet  have 
ample  space  for  moving  the  toes  with  freedom,  corns  are  rarely  developed. 
Wherever  the  prcs><ure  is  a  source  of  distiirl)ance  to  the  skin  over  the 
phalangeal  articulations,  a  rebellious  inHammation  ensues,  and  a  corn 
rises  up  at  the  tender  point,  in  the  character  of  a  never-sleeping  sentinel, 
to  guard  the  abused  member  from  further  annoyance.  So  long  as  the 
source  of  offence  remains,  the  more  acutely  sensitive  is  the  corn.  If  all 
pressure  is  taken  off,  no  further  molestation  exists,  till  there  is  a  re-appli- 
cation of  the  old  disturl)er.  All  this  is  common  knowledge,  which  re- 
quires no  further  explanation.  With  this  treatise  in  hand,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  mitigating  the  violence  of  pain,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
tolerably  comfortable,  from  one  pairing  lime  to  another.  It  is  idle  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  of  eradicating  the  corns  till  all  covering  for  the  feet,  hard- 
er or  less  elastic  than  doe  skin,  is  forever  abandoned.  Dr.  Lewis  Dur- 
Jachcr,  surgeon  chiropodist,  hij  special  appointment,  to  the  Q,ueen,  may 
cut  and  carve  these  vexatious  excrescences  to  adiuiration — but  we  have 
no  confidence  whatever  in  any  course  short  of  going  barefooted,  all  the 
science  of  this  great  toe-cutter  to  her  Majesty  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Were  it  not  one  of  the  most  respectable  essays  extant,  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  quite  certain  it  would  not  have  been  republished  by  Messrs.  Lea 
&i,  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  contains  tiiirteen  chapters,  in 
which  are  considered  the  cause  and  growth  of  corns;  hard  ones;  callosi- 
ties; soft  corns;  festered  ones;  neuro-vascular  corns ;  vascular  excres- 
cences; bunions;  diseased  nails  ;  warts,  chilblains  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  feet.     Messrs.  Ticknor  &,  Co.  have  copies  on  sale. 


T/te  Progress  of  Merlieine. — On  the  17th  of  October,  Dr.  E.  Emmons, 
of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  opened  the  lecture  term  by  an  introduc- 
tory discourse.  The  students  requested  it  for  publication,  which  is  an 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  professor  is  held.  Dr.  Emmons 
has  a  reputation  for  profound  attainments  in  the  sciences,  which  in  Massa- 
chusetts, certainly,  he  has  fully  sustained.  Geological  researches  seem 
not  to  have  interfered  with  his  progress  in  the  various  departments  of 
medicine,  if  this  lecture  is  a  fair  chart  of  his  enterprise.  Without  ad- 
vancing essentially  any  new  doctrine,  he  plainly  shows  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  process  by  which  a 
young  physician  may  become  both  learned  and  useful.  From  the  unpre- 
tending nature  of  the  address,  unless  read  with  fixed  attention,  some  of 
its  finest  points  would  not  be  discovered.  As  this  is  the  commencement 
of  a  new  effort  by  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Natural  History,  the  Faculty 
may  hereafter  calculate  upon  his  services  in  organizing  for  the  season, 
with  an  expectation  of  brilliant  succe.«s.  Report  speaks  well  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  The  enterprise  of  the  professors  is  proverbial,  and  con- 
sequently the  elements  of  thrift  are  there. 
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Surgeons  for  Merchant  Vessels. — Were  the  owners  of  regular  lines  of 
packets  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  and  all  distant  ports  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  there  is  necessarily  a  constant  and  increas- 
ing commercial  intercourse,  to  have  a  medical  man  permanently  connect- 
ed with  each  vessel,  it  would  he  hailed  with  eclat.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages in  going  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  in  the  English  steamers,  is  the 
security  of  medical  advice  and  |)ersonaI  attention,  free  of  charge,  when 
overtaken  by  sickness  or  accident.  Return  voyages,  in  sailing  vessels,  are 
alvvavs  tediously  long — and  hence  the  necessity  is  more  urgent  for  having 
a  physician  on  hoard.  Even  vessels  for  India,  from  this  country,  never 
take  one — which  is  a  (jross  mistake  in  the  owners. 


Moral  Integrity — The  New  York  Mrdieal  Intelligencer. — Dr.  Meikle" 
man,  editor  of  a  new  Journal  called  the  New  York  Medical  Intelligencer, 
having  ascertained  that  the  publication  cannot  be  sustained,  announces 
his  desire,  by  a  circular,  that  persons  who  have  paid  in  advance  should 
have  their  money  refunded.  This  redounds  greatly  to  Dr.  Meikleman's 
reputation,  and  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  aid  genius  and  patronize  those  who  present  such  an  example  of  honest 
and  upright  dealing.  The  Journal  about  to  expire,  was  principally  a  re- 
print of  interesting  medical  matter  from  foreign  journals. 


Neio  Midwifery  Instrumrjits. — Mr.  Burnett,  of  this  city,  in  Tremont 
Row,  has  had  made  several  sets  of  Dr.  Smiley's  newly-devised  forceps. 
The  fulcrum  is  moveable,  which  is  the  important  feature  in  them.  Gen- 
tlemen having  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  new  instruments,  especially 
those  extensively  employed  in  midwifery,  should  look  into  the  principle  of 
these,  and  if  they  are  superior  to  those  in  use  from  immemorial  time,  let 
them  have  a  fair  trial. 

It  pains  us  to  learn  that  the  ingenious  inventor,  whose  mechanical  in- 
genuity in  the  construction  of  various  instruments  in  modern  surgery  has 
so  often  been  referred  to,  is  in  a  very  low  stale  of  health. 


Medical  SappUrs  for  tliR  U.  S.  Army. — The  expenditures  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  dejjartment  of  the  army  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have 
been,  like  those  of  the  immediately  preceding  year,  comparatively  very 
small. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  remedial  agents,  and  all  the  hospital  stores, 
beddirrg,  &lc.,  both  as  to  variety  and  extent  of  supply,  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  sick  man,  have  been  furnished  to  the  sick 
and  invalids  of  the  army;  yet  the  expenditures  for  medical  and  hospital 
supplies  for  the  last  fiscal  year  did  not  exceed  -$13, 600  59  ;  which  sum 
divided  among  the  8,6'j9  men  (the  mean  stretigth  of  the  army  during  the 
same  period),  will  give  $1,57  4-10  per  man  per  year,  or  4  3-10  mills  per 
man  per  day,  as  the  regular  outlay  for  medical  supplies  proper  to  the  sick 
of  the  army. — Dr.  Lawson's  Report. 


Fossil  Giant  Skeleton   in  Tennessee. — Paragrajihs  have  been  circulated 
extensively  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  as   a  fact  that  the   fossil  skeleton 
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of  ii  huniin  beiiifi,  between  seventeen  and  eiwlilecn  feet  liigli,  h:id  been 
discovered  iieir  Fraiilclin,  \Villi:unsoii  Co-.T'enii.,  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks. 
We  have  taken  special  piins  to  ascertain  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  tiie 
subject,  and  now  present  the  resnit  of  our  inqniries.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  physicians  of  Nasliville  had  examined  tlie  bones,  and  declared,  uniiesi- 
tatinij'lv,  that  they  were  the  remains  of  a  colossal  human  being.  It  was 
ratin:|  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  that  city,  very  low, 
indeed,  to  appe;>d  such  an  atrociims  niisrepresentaiion  to  the  story,  when, 
in  reality,  they  were  the  very  men  who  have  oriven  a  different  and  true 
version  of  the  matter.  An  eminent  citizen  of  Nashville,  whose  scientific 
attainments  orive  us  perfect  confidence  iti  his  ability  to  decide  any  problem 
in  comparative  anatomy,  writes  to  us  thus  : — 

"  I  have  had  an  opp  irluuity  of  seeing  them  (the  bones)  reared  up  per- 
pendicularly, capped  with  a  huge  wooden  /uarl,  and  hiving  a  icaodcn  pt/vis 
and  wnodcn  ribs — and  defects  of  the  extremities  supplied  with  wood,  to 
suit  the  fancy  of  those  wlio  su])pose  they  must  be  human  bones.  The 
way  the  figure  stands  up,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  resem!)ling  the 
humm  skeleton,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  vulvar.  But,  sir,  you  may  be  assured  they  are  not  human  bones,  nor 
do  tliey  more  resemble  them  than  those  of  many  other  (piadrupeds  with 
which  you  are  fimiliar.  They  are  certainly  of  enormous  size,  and  pre- 
sent some  peculiarities  which  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  naturalists." 

Our  impression  is,  that  these  fossil  bones  are  those  of  some  formidable 
reptile.  However,  the  very  moment  they  are  ready  for  exhibition,  there 
are  men  of  skill  in  pat^Etology,  to  decide  not  only  what  fossil  animal  they 
belonged  to,  but  the  geological  epoch  when  it  existed.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition manifested  of  late,  by  pseudo-naturalists,  t<)  impose  upon  the  world 
with  fossil  remains,  by  giving  them  arrangements  and  positions  which  they 
never  had  in  nature.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Missourium,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  far-funed  Ilydrarchos,  which  five  weeks  ago  was  rearing  its 
lofty  head  over  the  top  of  the  cornice  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  in  this 
city,  while  its  imaginary  tail,  like  a  piece  of  country  stone  fence,  stretch- 
ed off"  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  the  distance,  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  remarks. 


ParaJi/sis  of  the  Portia  Dura,  produced  bi/  Tobacco  Smoking. — Mr. 
Smith,  of  Sheffield,  records  two  cases  in  tlie  Provincial  Journal,  of  this 
affection.  He  attributes  the  paralysis  to  the  sedative  action  of  the  tobac- 
co sirioke,  and  remarks  that : — 

"  He  is  not  aware  of  any  case  of  paralysis  of  the  portia  dura  on  record 
having  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  tobacco;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  remem- 
ber seeing  an  account  of  any  case  of  paralysis,  which  has  been  imputed 
to  this  cause.  Still  he  thinks  a  result  of  this  kind,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  what  we  know  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  oil  of  tobacco, 
and  is  an  effect  which,  a  priori,  reasoning  u])i>n  them  would  lead  ns  to  ex- 
pect. It  is  reisonable  to  supi)ose,  that  the  practice  of  volatilizing  so  pow- 
erful a  sedative  poison,  and  applying  its  vapor  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  air  p  issages,  should  produce  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  va- 
rying in  intensity  according  ti>  its  gre  iter  or  less  dilution  with  atmospheric 
air;  and  that,  tlierefore,  on  the  nervous  fii)rils  proceeding  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  m  nilh,  a  situation    where  tlie   vapor  must  be  com- 
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pirtuively  concentrated,  the  effect  should  he  most  considerable.  The 
sediiive  operation  of  tobacco  has  also  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  ex- 
erted chiefly  on  the  motor  system  ;  arid  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  reflex  action,  that  an  impression  of  any  sort, 
alth')ii^li  immediately  acting,  as  in  this  case,  upon  a  sensory  nerve,  should 
be  conveyed  through  its  medium  to  the  corresponding  motor  nerve." 

jEtiolngy  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart. — "  Dr.  Flogel  thinks  that  among 
the  determining  causes  of  cardiac  diseases,  immoderate,  long  continued, 
or  even  only  momentary  bodily  efforts,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
pir.ition,  of  such  kinds  as  interfere  with  the  free  performance  of  respira- 
Uou,  have  not  received  the  attention  which  their  importance  deserves.  He 
gives  five  cases  in  which  the  pnfients  referred  their  cardiac  symptoms  to 
muscular  efforts,  and  insists  on  the  importance  of  these  facts  in  reference 
to  prcphylaxis." — British  and  Fur.  3Ied.  Review. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Cornell's  specimen  No.  of  the  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany and  Journal  of  Health,  is  accompanied  by  a  beautifully-executed 
view  ^  f  Ijostnn  Common. — A  medical  student,  from  Vermont,  has  been 
arrested  in  New  York,  because  he  had  two  anatomical  subjects. — One 
Maxwell,  in  England,  has  run  11  miles  in  17  seconds  less  than  an  hour. 
— fcriiial  pox  was  represented  last  week,  by  the  physicians,  to  be  more 
prevaknt  ih  in  ever  in  the  outer  districts  of  Philadelphia. — An  aged  wo- 
man. i!i  Dr.  Fuller's  practice,  having  dipped  a  needle  in  virus,  to  vacci- 
nate a  child,  thrust  it  into  her  own  mouth,  while  preparing  the  patient, 
and  pricking  her  tonafue,  had  a  finely  developed  pustule  on  its  very  ex- 
tremity.—  A  man  died  the  other  day,  in  New  Jersey,  in  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  a  hog,  in  the  hand. — A  Dr.  Waterman,  of  Buffalo,  has  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  robbing  a  grave,  and  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison 
for  three  years — which  is  absolutely  barbarous. — A  colored  man  died  in 
Maryland,  lately,  at  the  age  of  112.'  At  Bladen  Co.,  N.  C,  Wm.  Prigden, 
123  years  old. — In  Philadelphia,  w^eek  before  last,  24  deaths  occurred  by 
smallpox;  and  last  week,  in  Baltimore,  17  died  of  the  same  disease. — It 
is  said  in  the  New  York  Observer,  that  w  hen  wounds  are  made  in  the  feet 
or  other  places  by  rusty  nails,  which  always  threaten  lockjaw,  if  a  piece 
of  copper  or  a  common  cent  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  incision  and 
bound  on,  speedy  relief  follows. — A  ]Mrs.  Ward  recently  died  in  Kentucky, 
at  the  age  of  110. 

To  (]oKRKspLi\DR>Ts. —  Dr.  Tiibor  on  Tobaccn,  iind  Dr.  Stone  on  Dist-ases  of 
the  West.,  have  been  received.  Several  papers,  before  acknowledged,  still  re- 
main unpublished.  We  cmnot  ahvuys  insert  cominnnications  in  thn  (irder  in 
which  they  are  received.  Sometimes  the  lenj.'tl)  of  an  article,  and  sometimes  its 
subject,  prevents  this — as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  too  niiiiy  lung  articles  in  the 
same  ^fo.,  as  well  as  a  want  of  variety  in  the  subjects  of  shorter  ones. 

MARKiKn.— Dr.  S.  F.  Gladwin,  of  Lo^'eil,  Mass..  to  Miss  M.  E.  Wilkins.— At 
Greenville,  Penn.,  Dr.  Frank  Comton  to  Miss  E.  H.  Hastings,  of  Mass. 

Numlier  nfileiilhs  in  Boston, for  tlieweek  eiiilina  Pec  27, -"il.  — Mules  2?,  ftmnli's  23.  Slillliorn,  4. 

Of  co'isn;u|itii)ii,  12— erysipelas,  2— old  ay^e,  l  —  rlrliility,  1  — dropsy  nlihe  liiaiii,  fi— ii  fl 'irnanon 
of  the  Uuoai,  1  — 1\  phiis  fever,  2  — infantile,  /i— inlenipf ranre,  2— arciilenial,  5 — croup.  .^— ii  llnniiira- 
tioii  of  Uie  liowels,  1— drop^iy,  1— hooping  roiiu'h,  1—lui'g  fever,  2— disease  i.l  llie  heart,  1  — ihrou; 
Ji.siemper,  1— smallpox,  2— disease    of  the   liver,  1— roiivnlsimis,  1. 

Uuder  5  years,  19— between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  2U  and  60  years,  23— over  60  years,  4. 
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Register  of  the  Weather  at  Middhbury,  Vt.—Tyx.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  observes,  in  a  private  note,  that  he  lias  taken  nnich  interest 
in  the  meleorological  register  kept  at  the  State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass., 
by  Dr.  Woodward — and  moreover  it  has  gratified  him  to  find  such  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  registers  kept  at  Worcester  and  Middlebury.  The 
two  places  are  at  about  the  same  elevation — the  barometer  varying  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundredths.  The  thermometer  shows  a  greater 
disparity.  When  the  wind  is  northwest  at  Worcester,  it  is  north  at  Mid- 
dlebury. This  is  probably  owing  to  the  Green  Mountain  ridge  turning 
the  current  up  the  Champlain  valley.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Dr.  AJ- 
Jen's  extensive  professional  engagement.*  would  prevent  him  from  keeping 
a  regular  and  systematic  register.  His  time,  however,  is  so  methodically 
laid  out,  that  he  is  frenerally  at  home  at  sunrise  and  at  9  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  following  is  a  tal)le  for  the  month  of  November. 

Lat.  43«  49'  51".     Long.  3o  57'  East.     Elrvatinn  500 /^. 


1345. 

Barometer 

Thennomeler 

Wind. 

Nov.  1. 

From  29.05  t 

o  29.27 

From  54 

Lo62 

S. 

2. 

29.05 

29.20 

43 

57 

N  W. 

3. 

29.00 

29.05 

56 

62 

S.E. 

4. 

29.02 

29.06 

54 

r^S 

S.W. 

5. 

29.00 

29.19 

40 

50 

S.E. 

6. 

29.23 

29.30 

40 

58 

S.E. 

7. 

29.26 

29.30 

42 

56 

N.W. 

8. 

29.25 

29.27 

40 

44 

S.E. 

9. 

28.83 

29  97 

38 

41 

N.W. 

10. 

28.75 

29.16 

32 

44 

N.W. 

11. 

29.25 

29.40 

34 

44 

N. 

12. 

29.45 

29.55 

28 

38 

N.E. 

13. 

29.30 

29.54 

34 

44 

S.E. 

14. 

29.11 

29.20 

42 

52 

S.E. 

15. 

29.38 

29.49 

32 

41 

N.V\^. 

16. 

29.14 

29.26 

34 

48 

S.E. 

17. 

29.38 

29.45 

33 

44 

S.E. 

18. 

29.30 

29.44 

48 

53 

S.E. 

19. 

29.15 

29.28 

44 

50 

S.W. 

20. 

28.98 

29.17 

43 

50 

S.E. 

21. 

28.95 

29.16 

34 

40 

N.W. 

22. 

29.30 

29.42 

34 

48 

w- 

23. 

29.04 

29.16 

34 

44 

S.W. 

24. 

29.55 

29.71 

20 

38 

N.W. 

25. 

29.73 

29.79 

24 

34 

s. 

26. 

29.-56 

29.80 

34 

44 

S.E. 

27. 

28.93 

29.30 

32 

42 

N.E. 

28. 

29.39 

29.72 

15 

34 

N.W. 

29. 

29.94 

30.04 

11 

29 

N.W. 

30. 

29.78 

29.96 

25 

28 

S.E. 

The  eleven  first  days  of  November  were  cloudy,  and  of  these,  .six  were 
stormy.  Of  the  remaining  nineteen  days,  two,  the  27th  and  33th,  were 
rainy.  The  others  were  remarkably  pleasant  and  delightful.  Much  rain  has 
fallen,  and  the  swamps  and  s[)rings  are  well  filled  with  water.  The  ba- 
rometer has  ranged  from  28.75  to 3104.  The  therniometer  has  ranged  from 
II  to  62.  Observations  have  been  made  four  times  a-day,  viz.,  at  sunrise, 
at  noon,  at  sunset  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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PUKKPERAL   CONVULSIONS,  WITH  THR   DETAILS   OF  AN   INTEREST- 
ING  CASE   FROM    OVCU-DISTENSION   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

By  Stephen  W.  Williams,  M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  IJdsion  Meilic.il  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

There  are  few  cases,  in  the  praolice  of  our  profession,  which  cause  more 
anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  physician  and  tiie  attendants,  and  none  that  are 
attended  with  more  real  danoer,  tlian  puerperal  convulsions.  They  fre- 
quenilv  attack  patients  apparently  in  the  l.'loom  of  health,  for  pregnancy 
cannot  be  called  a  disease,  with  hiuh  ;iiid  ardent  hopes  and  expectations  of 
connubial  love  resulting  from  the  birth  of  the  fondly  expected  oflspring  ; 
and  in  an  unsuspected  moment  their  ho|)es  are  blasted,  and  frequently  the 
mother  or  child,  or  both,  are  consigned  to  inevitable  death  by  an  attack 
of  this  Protean  complaint.  All  writers  on  obstetrics  agree  that  this  is  a 
most  fortnidable  and  alarming  complaint,  and  whoever  has  seen  a  case  of 
it  can  never  forget  it. 

Case. — On  the  2d  of  July,  1845,  I  was  called,  with  Dr.  Hovey,  of 
Greenfield,  to  Mrs.  F.,  aged  17  years  and  6  months,  who  was  then  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  gestation.  She  was  short  of  stature,  but 
very  large  in  circumference.  Probably  she  had  not  attained  her  full 
growth.  She  was  attacked  with  labor  pains  about  a  week  before,  and 
sutnmoned  her  physician,  but  her  pains  soon  subsided,  and  he  left  her. 
On  the  1st  of  July  she  was  again  attacked  with  labor  pains,  and  excru- 
ciating pain  in  her  head.  Dr.  Hovey  was  again  called  in  the  night ;  her 
labor  pain,  however,  again  soon  subsided  in  a  great  measure,  but  about  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  puerperal 
convulsion':,  which  lasted  several  minutes.  Dr.  Hovey  immediately  bled 
her,  and  examined  the  uterus  and  hi\nd  it  not  at  all  dilated.  He  imme- 
diately sent  for  me,  and  1  arrived  at  about  half  ))ast  seven  in  the  morninif. 
In  the  mean  time  she  had  another  fit.  I  examined  her  and  found  the 
uterus  not  in  the  least  dilated,  and  as  she  was  rather  restless  I  advised  a 
full  dose  of  morphine,  as  she  had  been  pretty  freely  bled,  hoping  thereby 
that  such  a  state  of  quietude  might  be  induced  that  she  would  be  able  to 
go  on  to  the  full  period  of  uteio-gestalion.  Twenty-five  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphine  was  given,  which  soon  brought 
on  a  calm  sleep.  Dr.  Hovey  now  requested  me  to  take  the  sole  charge 
of  the  patient,  as  he  stated  that  neither  his  health  nor  his  business  would 
23 
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allow  him  to  attPiid  upon  her.  With  the  consent  of  the  family  I  took 
that  charge,  and  Dr.  Hovey  lelt  her.  As  she  lay  in  a  quiet  sleep,  I  left 
her  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  about  two  or  three  hours  to  visit! 
some  other  patients.  1  had  not  rode  more  than  a  mile  before  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  in  great  haste,  sta'ing  that  she  was  again  in  a  fit. 
On  my  return  I  found  she  had  just  come  out  of  it.  I  a-^ain  bled  her 
freely,  and  ordered  warm  eneirias,  as  she  had  not  been  able  to  swallow 
since  the  last  fit,  and  directed  cold  applications  to  her  head.  I  examined 
the  OS  uteri  again,  and  again  found  it  imdilaied  in  the  least  possible  de- 
cree. As  1  observed  above,  she  was  very  large,  and  tiie  uterus,  as  felt 
through  the  abdominal  muscles,  was  as  hard  as  a  board.  No  scirrhous 
tumor  ever  felt  harder.  Her  fits  continued  at  intervals  of  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  the  day  and  night,  and  all  I  could  depend 
upon  was  the  use  of  enemas  and  fomentations.  Dr.  A.  F.  Stone,  of 
Greenfield,  was  now  called  in  consultation,  and  he  and  1  remained  with 
her  several  hours,  when  he  left  her,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  she 
would  not  live  more  than  half  an  hour.  1  thought  she  could  not  live 
much  longer,  but  as  I  was  some  distance  from  home,  and  as  it  was  now 
nearly  midnight,  I  concluded  to  tarry  all  night.  The  fits  still  continuinjj, 
and  tlie  pulse  flagging,  with  every  indication  of  immediate  death,  I  left 
her  in  the  niorning,  never  expecting  to  see  her  again  among  the  living. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  not  doubting  she  was  dead,  I  called  to  in- 
quire about  the  manner  of  her  death,  and  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
a  posi-murtem  examination,  as  the  case  appeared  to  me  a  remarka- 
ble one.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  her  still  alive,  and  there  was  but 
httle  alteration  in  her  symptoms.  She  had  had  several  more  fits  ;  her 
pulse  was  nearly,  extinct,  and  she  had  the  mucous  or  dead  rattle  in  the 
throat.  My  business  called  me  about  a  mile  beyond  my  patient,  and  I 
was  absent  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  my  return  I  called  in,  and 
before  leaving  I  thought  I  would  once  more  examine  the  os  uteri.  I 
found  it  very  little  dilated,  but  not  sufficient  for  me  to  introduce  the  point 
of  my  forefinger.  The  uterus  was  now  ,so  full  that  it  pressed  the  dia- 
phragm, lungs  and  heart  almost  into  the  throat,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  into  the  head  from  this 
cause,  that  the  fits  were  induced.  Had  [  a  trochar  with  me,  i  should 
almost  have  been  induced  to  introduce  it  into  the  uterus  through  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  let  off  the  water.  The  uterus  was  as  full  as 
I  have  ever  seen  a  distended  bladder.  1  again  sat  down  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  uterus,  with  the  determination,  il"  po.ssible,  to  work  u|)on  the 
OS  uteii  with  the  point  of  my  forefinger,  till  1  could  effect  an  entrance. 
Fortunately,  by  frequently  turning  my  finger,  I  succeeded,  and  found  a 
more  tensely-distended  membrane  than  I  ever  before  felt.  After  great 
and  persevering  effort,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  I  succeeded  in  rup- 
turing it,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  water  1  never  knew  come  from  a 
pregnant  woman  before.  Of  course  I  could  not  measure  it,  but  it  ran 
through  a  feather  bed  and  a  straw  bed,  with  th(nr  coverings,  in  puddles  on 
the  floor.  The  os  uteri  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  bag  when  very  full  and 
lightly  tied.     It  now  became  flabby,  and  it  was  soon  sufficiently  dilated. 
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although  without  labor  pain,  to  enable  me  to  search  for  and  finfl  one  ol 
the  feet,  which  I  drew  down,  and  very  soon  I  drew  down  the  other,  and 
not  \on<r  after  the  body  and  head  of  the  child,  which  liad  [nohjibly  been 
dead  several  days,  as  the  cuticle  readily  peeled  off.  !  shonid  tbiiik,  fiom 
the  size  of  the  foetus,  that  the  woman  was  at  about  the  seventh  nioiilh  oi 
jrestation.  I  reninved  tlie  jdacenta  without  any  difiiculty.  The  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  peifect  and  entire  insensibility.  Soon  after  ibc  evacua- 
tion of  the,  waters,  her  breathing  became  freer,  and  her  ptdse,  which  was 
before  quick,  thread-like,  and  almost  obliterated,  ro^e  and  bee;ime  less 
frequent.  She  had  thirty-six  fits  before  d.^livery,  and  for  thirty-six  hours 
previously  she  had  not  swallowed  as  much  as  a  drop  of  anyiliing.  Sooei 
after  this  she  was  able  to  swallow  a  little  at  a  time,  and  before  eight  houi-s 
l)ad  elapsed  after  delivery,  she  had  drank  more  than  two  icacupsful  of 
milk-porridge.  She  was  delivered  at  10  o'clock,  Wednesday  night,  an<l 
she  never  remembered  anything  till  the  Saturday  morning  afterwards. 
Indeed  her  recollection  was  entirely  gone,  concerning  any  transaction  for 
the  [)receding  three  weeks.  She  had  no  more  convidsions  after  delivery. 
J  attended  U))on  her  till  she  was  out  of  danger.  In  a  liltle  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  her  confinement,  I  called  upon  her,  and  she  had  left  her 
chamber,  and  was  sitting  in  her  room  below,  very  comfortaiile. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a  singular  one.  1  have  never  seen  a 
case  before  where  over-distension  of  the  uterus,  from  accumulation  of  water 
within  it,  has  induced  puerperal  convulsions,  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have 
read  of  a  similar  case.  What  can  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  where  labor  pains,  as  in  this  case, 
were  suspended  ?  Alons.  Miguel,  in  his  "  Traite  des  Convulsions  chez 
les  Femmes  enceintes,  en  travail  et  en  couche,"  says,  "  there  are  cases, 
and  particidarly  durin2,-  the  continu;mc:e  of  convulsions,  when  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  resists  equally  the  exit  of  the  foetus  or  the  introduction  of 
the  hand.  It  would  seen)  that  then  the  uterine  fibre  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
spasm  or  tonic  convulsion,  which  confines  it  and  shuts  its  oiifice.  It  re- 
sists the  finger  which  attempts  its  dilatation,  and  it  would  be  ruptured 
sooner  than  be  dilated.  This  con«;triction  of  the  orifice  has  for  some 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  an  operation  has  been 
proposed  to  remedy  it."  In  a  note  on  this  subject  in  Anderson's  Quar- 
terly Journal,  18-24.  the  writer  says,  "  an  incision  has  been  made  through 
the  edge  of  the  orifice,  and  it  has  succeeded,  when  the  usual  remedies 
have  failed."  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  assertion,  for  I  have  ex- 
amined almost  every  ob-tetric  work  in  the  English  language,  and  every 
article  on  the  subject  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  the  medical  periodical 
journals,  and  can  find  no  account  of  such  an  operation  having  been  per- 
formed for  such  a  purpose. 

In  the  present  case  not  even  the  severity  of  the  fits  induced  labor  pains, 
which  was  very  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  Generally,  labor  proceeds  regidarly  in  such  cases,  tb.ough  there 
are  some  instances  to  the  contrary  recorded,  and  among  the  rest  a  very 
interesting  one  is  pid)lished  in  the  3:id  Vol.  No.  12  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and   Surgical  Journal,  by  U.  Potter,  M.D.,  of  Halls  villa,  N.  Y.     In 
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that  cn?e,  howover,  ciilatntion  comnienced  in  about  fifiocn  hours  after  the 
attack,  atul  went  oa  rapidly  and  re>,'iilarly  till  the  child  was  boi'ii.  In  all 
the  cases  wliich  were  dtilivered  artilK-ially  or  naturally,  recorded  by 
Dewees,  dilatation  commenced  after  the  use  of  means,  without  resort  to 
artificial  dilatation,  and  went  on  reirulaily  till  delivery  was  accomplished, 
either  by  instruments  or  otherwise.  I\ol  so  in  my  case.  Instruments 
are  often  resorted  10  in  case  of  puerperal  convulsions,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  speedy  delivery,  as  the  fits  i^enerally  continue  till  the 
child  is  ex.|)elled  from  the  uterus.  Formerly  there  were  some  discrepan- 
cies of  opinion  among  obstetricians,  upon  the  propriety  of  speedy  deli- 
very in  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  but  they  are  now  generally  agreed 
upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  resort. 

How  could  labor  pains  be  induced  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  described, 
where  neither  ergot,  nor  any  other  ecbolic,  could  be  swallowed  for  the 
space  of  thirty-six  hom's  ?  F  could  not  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
a  moment  before  1  did  it.  The  uterus  was  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  no 
fluctuation  could  be  perceived  upon  percussion,  or  e^en  from  her  being 
turned  over  in  bed,  so  very  tense  had  the  distension  of  the  membranes 
containing  the  water,  rendered  that  organ.  Even  had  it  been  known 
that  water  had  caused  this  distension,  which  auscultation  or  exploration 
did  not  manifest,  could  we  have  been  justified  in  the  use  of  the  trochar, 
as  for  dropsy,  or  in  making  an  incision  into  the  mouth  of  the  uterus? 
Have  we  many  recorded  cases  where  the  patient  has  lain  nearly  or  rjuite 
thirty-six  hours,  alujost  in  ariiculo  mortis,  with  pretty  constantly  recurring 
fits,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  and  then  recovered  ? 

So  fiir  as  I  can  judi[e,  puerperal  convulsions  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Collins,  in  his  practical  observations  upon  the  sixteen  thousand 
six  hundn^d  and  fifty-four  births  recorded  in  his  work,  observes  that  "  our 
average  is  not  more  than  one  case  of  convulsions  in  every  five  hundred 
and  for  Ill-seven  deliveries."  This  probably  will  hold  good  with  other 
practitioners,  though  such  cases  may  be  more  frequent  in  our  large  cities 
than  in  the  country.  I  have  never  made  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
births  which  have  occurrc;d  in  my  practice  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Four  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  have  occurred  in  it,  two  of  which 
have  proved  final. 

In  the  notes  to  mv  first  case  of  convulsions,  I  inquire,  in  what  respects 
do  puerperal  convulsions  differ  from  epilepsy?  Many  obstetricians  com- 
pare them  to  apoplexy,  and  very  many  to  epilepsy.  Nearly  all  to  one 
or  the  other.  Th;;ir  attacks  and  symptoms  are  similar  to  epilepsy.  The 
exciting  causes  are  different,  but  may  we  not  as  readily  suppose  that  irri- 
tations of  the  uterus  may  induce  epileptic  convulsions,  as  that  irritations  of 
the  stomach  may  '  Every  physician  knows  that  epilepsy  is  as  ofien  in- 
duced from  affections  of  the  stomach,  as  from  organic  aftections  of  the 
brain.  Are  they  not  more  so  in  children  ?  In  these  cases  it  is  reme- 
diable ;  w  hereas  in  the  latter,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Why 
may  not  the  sensoriurn  be  as  much  afiected  by  irritation  of  the  uterus  as 
by  irritation  of  the  stomach  ?  Spasm  is  as  ofien  induced  by  labor  in 
travail,  as  by  vomiting.     It  may  be  said  that  the  fits  in  puerperal  convul- 
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sions  do  not  recur  aijain  except  during  travail.  Neilher  do  epileptic  fits 
recur  when  they  proceed  from  the  stomach,  except  when  there  are  crudfe 
indigestible  substances  in  the  primae  viae,  whicii  act  as  powerful  irritanis 
upon  that  origan,  or  when  the  stomach  is  Ibul.  Tlie  symptoms  in  botb 
cases  being  precisely  similar,  can  tliere  be  any  impropriety  in  chissinp 
both  diseases  under  the  sairie  name  ?  ll^^move  the  exciting  cause  and 
restore  tone  to  the  system.  Wliy  then  burthen  nosology  wiih  useless 
distinctions  ? 

Dr.  Collins  says,  "  there  are  few  cases  requiring  more  prompt  and  dt- 
cided  practice  than  puerperal  convulsions  ;  and  the  extent  ol"  the  expt'- 
rience  of  most  individuals  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  draw  satis- 
lactory  conclusions  from  what  they  have  theiriselves  seen;  therefore 
every  contribution  is  beneficial."  Partly  on  this  ground  I  present  the 
above  case,  independent  of  the  importance  of  it  and  the  novelty  of  its 
cause.  1  could  extend  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions indefinitely,  as  it  is  a  most  fruitful  and  profitable  theme  lor  in- 
vestigation. My  greatest  eiiort,  in  what  I  have  already  written,  has 
been  rather  to  curtail  than  enlarge  my  observations. 

Tile  present  season  with  me  has  been  one  in  which  an  unusual  number 
of  dilHc^ult  cases  in  obstetrics  have  presented  themselves.  Within  the 
last  ten  days  I  have  been  called  to  no  less  than  three  cases  of  abortion 
within  a  circuit  of  three  miles. 

Deerfidd,  31ass.,  Dec.  lOth,  1845. 


ON    HOMCEOPATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — For  a  long  time  I  have  been  astonished  that  your  corres- 
pondents remained  so  silent  on  the  subject  of  homoeopathy.  I  suppose 
they  have  been  examining  the  theory,  either  to  embrace  it,  or  to  let  it 
pass  as  one  of  the  fantasies  of  that  country  which  has  given  birth  to  mosi 
of  those  hypothetical  systems  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  visionary 
men  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  time  has  come  when  every  physician 
should  be  prepared  to  explain  on  what  principle  an  inebriated  man  is 
made  sober  by  taking  more  lirandy,  and  upon  what  basis  stands  the 
assumption  of  Halmemann,  that  all  chronic  diseases  have  their  origin 
in  sycosis,  syphilis  and  psora  ;  and  that  seven-eighths  of  the  diseases 
which  afflict  mankind  are  caused  by  the  itch.  I  say  we  should  all  be 
prepared  to  defend  these  assumptions  if  we  believe  them  valid,  and  able 
to  refute  them  if  we  know  them  to  be  erroneous.  But  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  we  attempt  to  reason  with  unprofessional  men,  persons  who  are 
as  ignorant  in  physic  as  we  are  in  law  and  theology  ;  they  may  be  men 
of  talents  and  letters,  yet  they  not  unfrequently  become  drunken  on  the 
phantoms  of  hypothesis,  which  have  enticed  thousands  from  the  path  of 
common  sense,  and  rendered  them  the  dupes  of  ingenious  theorists.  Let 
men  be  ever  so  learned,  they  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who 
are  extremely  ignorant  themselves. 
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"  The  halpfiil  charms 
Of  sr.pcrfti'.ion  there  .nfecl  the  sl;ies/' 

Und  show  that  it  is  not  thi>  iiniulucated  alone  who  are  clifated  into  error. 
Haliiiemann  say-^,  '•  by  shakiu'^  a  droj)  of  inodiclnal  liquid  with  one  hun- 
dred (h'ops  of  alrohol  oitcc,  that  i^  to  say,  1)V  taklni;  the  phial  in  the 
hand  which  contains  the  whole,  and  impartini,^  to  it  a  rapid  motion  by  a 
.sin,!flrt  stroke  of  the  arm  de^oendinir,  I  shall  ol)tain  an  exact  mixture  of 
them  ;  but  two  or  three  or  ten  such  movements  wouhl  develope  the 
medicinal  virtues  still  further,  making  them  more  j)otent,  and  their  action 
on  the  nerves  much  more  penetrating.  In  the  extenuation  of  powders, 
when  it  is  requisite  to  mix  one  grain  of  medicinal  substance  in  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  su"-ar  of  milk,  it  ousht  to  be  rubbed  down  with  force 
during  one  ho'ir  only,  in  order  that  the  power  of  the  medicine  may  not 
be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent ;  medicinal  substances  acquiring  at  each 
division  or  dilution  a  new  degree  of  power,  as  the  rubbing  or  shakiuL^  they 
undergo  develop=;  that  inherent  virtue  in  medicines  which  was  unknown 
until  my  tiine,  and  which  is  so  energetic  that  latterly  I  have  been  forced 
by  experience  to  reduce  the  ntimber  of  shakes  to  two." 

The  above  is  only  one  specimen  of  Hahnemannism  ;  if  other  exam- 
ples should  be  cited,  they  would  be  of  the  same  ridiculous  character ; 
which  plainly  shows  that  proselytes  to  this  sect  are  not  gained  by 
homoeopathic  books  ;  for  how  evident  it  is,  that  nothing  would  so  cer- 
tainly prevent  a  man  becoming  a  hoinneopnthist,  as  the  reading  of  Hah- 
nemann's own  works.  The  converts  to  this  doctrine  have  all  heard  of 
wonderful  cures,  of  the  miraculous  effects  of  small  pills  ;  these  tales 
have  prepared  them,  with  open  throats,  to  swallow  even  the  chimerical 
Organon,  making  true,  that — 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  sure,  in  licing  mad, 
Which  none  but  mad  men  know.'' 

We  should  expect  homceopathy  would  flourish  during  the  age  of  Mor- 
monism,  Millerisin  and  Mesmerism  ;  indeed,  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
favorable  crisis  for  it  to  vegetate.  But  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when,  like  the  others,  it  will  harnrilessly  pass  away,  to  be  inhumed  in  the 
same  se[)ulchre,  that  is  already  gaping  to  engulf  its  stricken  skeleton, 
"  amidst  inglorious  shades  and  purling  streams." 

Some  esteem  this  thing,  because  it  has  made  its  way  into  the  channels 
of  wealth  and  influence;  not  being  aware  that  the  rich  are  nothing  better 
for  their  purses,  as  judges  of  intricate  questions  of  medical  science. 
These  people  are  not  informed  that  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  medical 
literature  to  the  present  time,  heresies  have  constantly  sprung  up,  and 
would  at  times  almost  eclipse  the  true  light ;  but  truth  has  triumphed 
notwithstanding.  These  factions  will  continue  in  some  form  or  other, 
yet  our  science  is  destined  to  shed  its  glory  throughout  the  world.  No 
class  of  men  can  change  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe  ;  however 
much  the  local  affairs  of  men  may  differ,  they  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  physical  laws,  and  only  He  who  instituted  them  has  any  juiisdic- 
tion  over  them.     "  He  changeth  not." 

After  all,  there  will  sotne  good  grow  out  of  this  doctrine,  probably  to 
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the  disadvanta!2;p  of  Dr.  Brandretli  and  a  ho^t  of  other  pill-makers  ;  per- 
haps the  butclii^r  and  the  wine-merchant  will  complain,  but  most  likely 
they  will  all  have  a  tolerable  business  lor  many  years  to  come. 

'■  Balnea,  viiia.  Venus,  corrumpant  corpora  nostra  : 
At  laciuut  vitam  balnea,  vma,  Venus  "  I 

I  will  now  give  some  reasons  for  disapproving  of  this  system  taught  by 
Hahnemann.  First,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  small  dose,  of  any  medicinal 
substance,  will  have  a  more  speedy  effect  upon  a  patient  than  a  large 
quantity  of  the  same  drug  ;  for  the  power  of  a  medicine  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  used,  so  that  the  smaller  the  dose,  the  more 
tardy  and  feeble  the  symptoms  induced  thereby,  whether  the  principle  of 
its  administration  is  allopathic  or  hoiDffiopalhic.  For  example,  two  grains 
of  opium  will  subdue  the  most  violent  pain  in  a  short  time,  and  appease 
the  most  violent  dysentery  in  a  few  hours  ;  yet  a  smaller  dose  will  not 
induce  opposite  effects,  as  it  would  do  according  to  the  doctrine  that  is 
founded  on  similio  similibm  curantur.  Will  a  single  grain  of  an  alkali 
neutralize  more  acid  than  an  ounce  of  the  same  alkaline  material,  under 
the  same  circumstances  ?  Does  minuteness  give  potency  to  it,  or  does 
this  power  depend  upon  the  nvmbcr  of  shakes  used  during  the  operation  ? 

1  have  examined  arsmic  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  given  by 
the  homcsopathists,  and  was  not  able  to  detect  any  portion  of  the  drug, 
though  fifty  globules  were  acted  upon  ;  constituting  twenty-five  doses  of 
it  as  given  by  them  as  a  therapeutic  agent !  Forty  globules  of  iodine 
submitted  to  the  starch  test  did  not  change  the  color  of  water  ;  yet  three 
drops  of  tine,  iodin.  treated  in  the  same  manner  rendered  the  water  deep 
blue  ;  much  more  water  was  added,  still  the  water  was  colored,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  continued  so  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  starch  was 
retained  in  the  solution.  Now  three  drops  of  this  tincture  will  scarcely 
have  any  effect  upon  the  adult  subject.  Yet  a  homoeopathist  will  cure  a 
frightful  case  of  croup  with  two  of  the  above-mentioned  globules  of 
spongia  usta  (as  they  style  iodine)  !  Peradventure,  if  these  globules  had 
been  rubbed  for  more  than  an  hovr,  and  with  more/o7Te,  they  would  have 
revealed  their  iodine  during  the  test ;  probably  this  would  have  translated 
them  into  such  venomous  doses,  that  they  would  be  unfit  for  anything  but 
rats'  poison,  and  could  not  be  given  to  human  beings  with  any  degree  of 
safety  ! 

I  do  not  object  to  small  doses  of  medicine,  but  1  oppose  those  inert 
representations  of  remedies  whi(di  make  "  physic  the  art  of  amusing  the 
patient  while  nature  cures  the  disease."  As  physicians,  it  is  our  duty  to 
assist  nature,  and  allow  nature  to  assist  us ;  but  we  must  not  trust  to  her 
too  far,  nor  with  every  case,  for  often  she  becomes  weary,  and  has  no 
powers  within  herself;  she,  too,  must  have  succor  when  her  own  re- 
sources are  becoming  exhausted. 

My  second  objection  to  Hahnemannism  is,  it  is  a  speculation  based  on 
hypotheses,  and  couM  not  have  outlived  its  inventor,  had  not  practitioners 
resorted  to  something  besides  infinitesimal  doses  whenever  they  chose  to 
(or  1  might  say,  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  this  course)  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  avail  themselves  of  stronger  powers  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
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gor,  when  regimeyi  and  imnginatioJi  are  not  sufficient  to  set  free  tlie  pa- 
tient from  the  inenaeini^  jaws  of  death.  Will  any  man  who  has  been 
called  to  treat  apoplexy,  stranuulated  hernia,  phreniti.s,cohc,  heniorrhageSj 
&cC., — will  any  man  who  lias  had  experience  in  such  disorders,  deny  the 
efficacy  of  the  lancet,  of  emetics,  cathartics,  and  connter-irritation  ? — 
remedies  so  much  ridiculed  by  this  new  sect  of  docior^.  Their  "  know- 
in«5  ones''  are  compelled  to  steal  the  use  of  them,  oi.J  in  this  way  their 
system  has  attained  its  present  popularity  and  importance.  Homoeopa- 
thy is  hut  another  name  lor  quackery.  Oiliers  ilian  fiociors  practise  it. 
By  purciiasing  a  "  box  and  a  book,''  an  uneducated  farmer  is  at  once, 
as  if  by  mairic,  iransforn)ed  into  a  doctor  of  physic  ;  and  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  cures  that  homcEopathv  has  made,  have  been  v\ronght 
by  these  pulvil  doctors  of  the  latter  description.  We  ouiiht  to  discoun- 
tenance it,  though  sure  that  it  will  eventually  "come  to  nought."  Yet  we 
will  not  debase 

'•  The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears;  which  will  in  lime  break  ope 
The  loek  o'  the  Senate,  and  i)ring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles." 

Thirdly,  a  critical  observer  and  learned  writer  says,  "  To  support  this 
doctrine,  Hahnemann  should  have  proved,  1st,  that  medicinal  powers 
do  produce  an  artificial  malady  similar  to  the  natural  affection  ;  2d,  that 
the  organism  only  remains  under  the  influence  of  medicinal  disease ;  3d, 
that  this  medicinal  disease  is  of  short  duration  ;  and  4lh,  that  all  these 
effects  can  only  be  induced  by  a  medicine  selected  according  to  the  simi- 
larity of  symptoms.  Our  theorist  has  utterly  failed  to  establish  these 
facts;  therefore  have  his  doctrines  been  impugned  by  many  of  his  most 
zealous  disciples,  &lc." 

Many  diseases  present  symptoms  so  varied  that  no  medicine  can  be 
found  in  the  materia  medica  capabi'  of  inducing  similar  phenomena  ; 
hence,  there  are  many  disorders  not  curable  by  hoinoeoi)athic  remedies, 
for  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  doctrine  to  combine  two  or  more  medicines, 
as  they  pretend,  by  so  doing,  each  kind  would  act  against  the  others,  and 
thus  destroy  the  enchantment.  There  an?  nsaladies  presenting  sym|itoms 
not  complicated,  yet  of  such  nature  that  no  drug  can  he  found  which 
will  cause  like  phenomena;  consequently  Hahnemannism  afft)rds  no 
remedy  for  them.  As  examples  of  this,  I  will  mention  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, incarcerated  hernia,  biliary  calculi,  &,c.  he. 

1  could  continue  my  objections  to  this  theory  until  1  exposed  every 
position  that  Hahnemann  has  assumed  ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  pm-sue  it 
further,  and  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
use  of  aconitum  nai)ellus. 

Aconite  is  an  acrid  diaphoretic,  possessing  sedative  and  counter-stimu- 
lant powers.  In  repeated  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  it  induces  '-opious 
diaphoresis,  and  renders  the  action  of  the  heart  less  vehement,  and  in 
such  doses,  may  be  employed  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies,  such  as  venesection,  cathartics,  he.  I  have  not  given  it  these 
properties ;    they   are  ascribed  to  it  by    Professors   Vogt,   Lobernheim, 
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Dierbach  and  others.  I  could  give  cases  where  these  effects  have  been 
witnessed  fmin  tliis  plant  in  allopathic  portions,  and  1  cannot  understand 
iiow  the  same  are  pj'i)duced  from  homoeopathic  doses.  In  quantities  so 
extremely  varied  no  medicine  will  be  found  operating  with  equal  uni- 
t()rmity,  for  the  symptoms  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proporiioa  to 
the  amount  given.  Jt"  one  man  can  cure  a  violent  lever  witli  tlie  twenty 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  aconite,  liow  can  another  do  the  same  thing 
by  making  use  of  a  whole  grain  ?  I  have  employed  aconite  as  a  dia- 
phoretic with  much  advantage  in  febrile  disorders,  in  large  doses  ;  hence 
I  conclude  that  the  homoeopathist  either  gires  allopathic  portions,  or  lets 
the  fever  cure  itself;  /or  such  similar  i-esults  cannot  be  obtained  from 
such  dissimilar  treatment.  J.  P.   Leonard. 

Lime  Jiock,  R.  I.,  October,  1845. 


DR.  BKDFORD'S   INTltODUCTOUY   LECTUf^E 
lOominiinicated    for  tlie   Boston   Medical  and    Surgical  Journal.] 

This  lecture  was  delivered  Nov.  1,  1845,  by  Gunning  S.  Bedford, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

There  are  none  among  the  fugitive  publications  of  our  profession 
which  interest  physicians  and  students  more,  than  the  introductory  Lec- 
tures at  the  annual  opening  of  the  courses  of  medical  teaching  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  And  though  the  number  and  variety  of  these, 
are  of  late  greatly  increasing,  yet  this  need  not  be  regretted,  since  greater 
attention  to  this  department  of  our  literature  is  thus  imposed  upon  their 
authors,  in  view  of  the  liability  of  being  called  upon  by  grateful  students 
to  commit  these  lectures  to  the  press. 

Professor  Bedford  is  among  tliose  to  whom  this  tribute  is  annually  paid 
by  his  class,  and  the  present  production  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
compliment.  The  style  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  colloquial  and  didactic  ; 
its  subject  the  lofty  claims  of  his  department  intrinsically,  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  chairs  in  the  L^niversity ;  and  the  object  aimed  at, 
that  of  prompting  his  pupils  to  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  highly  responsible  duties,  for  which  they  are  preparing 
during  their  college  course.  The  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
characterized  Dr.  Bedford,  ever  since  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ing his  favorite  branch  of  the  profession,  have  not  diminished  by  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  he  discourses  fluently  and  eloquently  as  ever,  in  behalf  of 
the  New  York  University,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  indeed  a  source  of 
just  pride  to  himself  and  liis  colleagues. 

But  this  lecture  is  remarkable  for  its  practical  character,  and  there  is 
one  feature  of  it,  which  entitles  it  to  special  commendation.  It  is  the 
merited  rebuke  which  he  administers  to  the  ignorance  and  criminal  te- 
merity of  those  in  the  profession,  who  needlessly  multiply  "instrumental 
labors,"  and  especially  to  such  as  undertake  the  performance  of  opera- 
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tions  involving  luinian  lif(=',  while  unacquainted  wiili  the  circumstances 
which  can  alone  justify  them,  thus  deij;rading  the  obstetiic  art.  for  lack  of 
knowledge  in  thai  science  upon  which  the  art  depends.  He  illustrates 
the  justice  of  his  censures  on  the  1 1th  page  of  his  lecture  in  the  follow- 
ing vigorous  language,  and  the  narration  of  an  appalling  example  occur- 
ring under  his  own  observation. 

''  Allow  me,  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  manner,  to  caution  you 
against  an  error  which  unfortunately  for  sulfering  humanity  and  the  honor 
of  our  profession,  has  too  g(merally  prevailed.  I  allude  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  un|vardonable  use  of  instruments  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 
If  the  grave  could  speak,  how  fearful  would  be  its  revelations  on  this 
topic,  how  monstrous  the  guilt  of  those  w  ho  revel  in  innocent  blood  ! 
Not  more  than  six  weeks  since,  I  was  visited  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  had  been  in  practice  but  a  short  period  ;  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, the  subject  of  operative  midwifery  was  introduced  ;  and  he  observed 
to  me  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  i'amiliar 
with  the  use  of  instruments,  for  his  preceptor  had  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  embryotomy  on  an  average  sixteen  times  a  year!!!  To  you, 
gentlemen,  an  announcement  of  this  character  may  appear  like  romance 
— but  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  this  city  scenes  of  blood  sufficient  to 
satisfy  my  mind  that  this  is  not  an  exaiigerated  picture;  and  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  ciiing  one  case,  among  several  others  now  fresh  in  my 
memory,  to  show  you  that  I  do  not  speak  without  cause,  when  I  protest 
against  the  unholy  acts  of  men,  who  were  intended  neither  by  Heaven 
nor  nature  to  assume  the  sacred  duties  of  the  lying-in  chamber. 

'•  About  two  years  sin  "e,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  poor  woman,  who  re- 
sided a  {e.\v  miles  from  this  city.  She  had  previously  borne  two  living  child- 
ren, and  her  confinements  had  not  been  attended  with  any  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. On  aniving  at  the  house,  there  was  presented  to  my  view  a 
scene,  which  I  can  never  efface  from  my  memory.  It  was  a  spectacle 
at  which  the  heart  sickened — it  was  humillaling  to  my  professional  pride, 
and  I  could  not  but  experience  feelings  of  deep  mortification.  This  un- 
fortunate sulTcrtrr  had  been  in  labor  twenty-six  hours,  when  two  medical 
gentlemen,  for  reasons  which  I  trust  were  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
their  consciences,  determined  on  the  u-^p,  of  the  perforator.  This  instru- 
nrient  of  death  was  accordingly  thrust  into  the  brain  of  a  living  child  ; 
the  labor,  however,  did  not  advance,  and  they  proceeded  to  remove  the 
foetus  piece-meal.  After  four  hours'  desperate  toil — and  I  ask,  where 
could  have  b^en  their  feelings  of  humanity — they  succeeded  in  bringing 
away  the  entire  fcetus  in  a  mangled  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  which  was  still  in  the  won)b.  The  friends  of  this  poor  creature — 
for  destitute  as  she  was,  she  was  not  without  friends  in  this,  her  time  of 
trial — her  friends,  I  repeat,  became  alarmed  ;  their  confidence  was  lost, 
and  the  serious  apprehension  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  woman  in- 
duced them  to  call  in  additional  aid.  I  was  sent  for ;  and,  on  hearing 
the  j-KH-tif.ulars  of  the  case  as  far  as  the  messenger  could  communicate 
them,  I  hastened  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  my  former  pupils,  Drs. 
Busteed  and  Buitself,     The  patient  was   pale  and  exhausted  ;  her  coun- 
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tenance  was  that  of  a  dyinji;  woman  ;  she  was  ahiiost  pulseless,  with  cold 
extremities,  and  the  perspiration  of"  death  on  her.  In  her  death  agony 
she  supphcated  me  to  save  her,  and  said,  with  a  feeling  ihat  none  but  a 
mother  can  ciieri^h,  that  she  was  wilhng  to  undeigo  any  additional  suffer- 
ing, if  she  could  only  he  spared  to  her  cliildren  !  Poor  creature  !  her 
measure  of  anguish  was  indeed  full,  and  had  she  known  that  she  was 
about  being  removed  from  her  children  by  the  atrocious  butchery  of  men, 
to  whom  she  had  entrusted  her  life,  she  would  not  have  made  the  ap- 
peal she  did.  In  approaching  the  bed  of  tiie  dying  woman,  and  on 
attempting  to  make  a  vaginal  examination  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  womb — the  head  of  the  foslus  being  still  in  its  cavity,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  the  trunk — you  may  well  imagine  my  feel- 
ings on  finding  a  mass  of  sinall  intestines  protruding  from  the  vagina, 
and  lying  between  the  thighs  !  The  operators  liad  not  contented  them- 
selves with  slaughtering  the  infant  ;  but  they  ruptured  the  uterus,  through 
which  the  intestines  had  escaped  ;  and,  in  this  condition,  they  had 
abandoned  the  woman  !  Slie  lay  in  this  situation  three  hours  before 
1  saw  her,  the  doctors  having  left  the  house,  stating  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  !  !     Verily,  death  docs  terminate  all  human  efibrt. 

"The  question  may  now  be  asked — why  was  embryotomy  had  recourse 
to  in  this  case?  I  never  could  ascertain.  There  must  have  been  some 
secret  reason  for  it  ;  the  burning  love,  perhaps,  which  some  men  have 
for  the  eclat  of  bloody  deeds.  There  was  no  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ; 
the  head  of  the  foetus  was  of  the  usual  size,  and,  as  far  as  1  could  learn, 
it  was  an  ordinary  labor.  The  doctors  judged  it  advisable  to  do  some- 
thing, and  they  decided  to  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet.  They  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  and,  mistaking  a  hand  for  a  foot,  pulled  it  into  the 
vagina.  They  were  then  foiled,  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  delivery, 
they  commenced  cutting  up  the  foetus,  and  extracting  it  piece-meal. 
Thus  were  two  lives  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  patient  died  in  about 
two  hours  after  I  arrived  ;  and  half  an  hour  before  she  sunk,  she  ob- 
served, "  My  poor  child  was  alive  ;  for  I  felt  it  move  when  the  doctors 
were  tearing  it  from  me.''  Such  language,  uttered  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  indeed  graphic  and  eloquent  in  condemnation  of  those  who 
had  been  participators  in  this  most  cruel  tragedy." 

In  the  following  passage,  Dr.  Bedford  alludes  to  the  prevalent  error, 
that  the  dangers  of  parturition  cease  with  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
comments  upon  the  importance  of  those  [)lacental  difficulties  which  often 
complicate  labor,  and  expose  the  mother  to  hazards  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  any  other  abnormal  circumstance.  The  case  he  relates  is  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  lesson,  that  he  who  presumes 
to  officiate  in  obstetrical  practice  without  thorough  and  scientific  prepara- 
tion, may  find  himself  alone  in  the  chamber  of  death,  with  a  conscience 
ill  at  ease,  when  a  mother  and  her  child  may  perish  by  reason  of  his  lack 
of  knowledge. 

'•  Remember,  however,  that  the  duties  of  the  accoucheur  do  not  ter- 
minate with  the  delivery  of  the  child  ;  and  fortunate  would  it  be  for  the 
parturient  woman  if  this  doctrine  were  more  generally  inculcated.  The 
opinion   that   the   perils  of  the   lying-in   chamber  cease  with  the  birth  of 
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tlie  foetus  is  not  only  preposterous,  but- is  frauglit  with  danger  both  to 
the  practitioner  and  |),iti<Mit.  The  management  of  the  placenta  consti- 
tutes, in  itself,  ono  of  the  nict-st  and  mo>t  interesting  points  coimected 
with  the  whole  piaciice  of  midwifery.  Tell  me  not  that  the  deliveiy 
of  the  child  emancipates  the  woman  from  all  further  peril.  Truly  has 
it  been  remarked,  by  a  most  emphatic  and  lucid  author,  that  no  man 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  lying-in  room 
who  is  not  prepared,  promptly  and  effectively,  to  conduct  every  pla- 
centa case  that  may  by  any  possibility  present  itself.  1  respond  most 
heartily,  with  all  consciousness  of  its  truth,  to  the  value  of  this  senti- 
ment ;  and  I  would  say  to  those,  who  have  never  yet  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than 
another,  in  the  whole  routine  of  professional  duty,  calculated  lo  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  practitioner,  and  for  a  moment  paralyze  his 
best  energies,  it  is  a  case  o(  Jhoding  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Here 
there  is  no  time  for  consultation — no  time  for  reference  to  authority. 
A  short  time  since,!  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  by  a  medical  gentleman 
to  meet  him  in  consultation  in  the  case  of  a  lady  then  under  his  profes- 
sional charge.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  house,  he  informed  me  that  half 
an  hour  before  my  arrival  he  had  delivered  his  patient  of  a  fine  son  ;  and 
he  observed  that  there  was  another  foetus  in  the  womb.  Finding  his 
patient  growing  weak,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  send  for  assistance. 
This  was  all  the  information  I  received,  when,  on  being  introduced  into 
the  room,  1  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  have  not  language  to  describe. 
The  husband  and  relatives  were  gathered  around  the  bed  of  the  dying 
woman  ;  her  two  little  children,  who  had  been  asleep  in  an  adjoining 
room,  awakened  by  the  confusion  of  the  night,  became  alarmed  and 
rushed  into  their  mother's  chamber.  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  patient  1 
became  convinced  that  all  was  over.  There  she  lay,  pulseless  and 
speechless,  with  death  written  on  her  countenance.  In  placing  my  hand 
on  the  abdomen  I  found  it  immensely  distended  ;  it  was  soft  on  pressure, 
and  in  an  instant  1  arrived  at  my  diatinosis.  It  was  internal  uterine  he- 
morrhage. Utterly  hopeless  as  the  case  was,  I  could  not  stand  pas- 
sively by  and  behold  the  last  flickering  of  the  vital  spark,  without  one 
(lesjierate  effort  to  reanimate  exhausted  nature.  Without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, therefore,  I  introduced  my  hand  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
bringing  on  contraction  of  the  womb.  I  found  the  placenta  detached, 
and  lying  imn)ediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  thus  efiectually  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  blood  externally,  and  leading  the  practitioner  to  a 
fatal  error  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  patient.  As  soon  as  I  had 
introduced  my  hand  into  the  womb,  the  unfortunate  lady  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a  momentary  revival  ;  she  opened  her  eyes  wildly,  gazed 
on  those  around,  asked  for  her  children,  and  insiandy  expired  !  Com- 
ment here  can  scarcely  be  necessary.  Error  of  judgment,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty,  had  thus  suddenly  swept  from  earth  an  interesting  woman, 
and  hafi  de[)rived  the  young  and  helpless  of  a  mother's  love  and  devo- 
tion.    Such  scenes  are,  indeed,  agonizing,  and  are  calculated  to   make  a 
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lasting  impression  on   the  minds  of  all,  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
accurate  knowledge  and  the  fulness  of  professional  responsibility." 

The  whole  lecture  abounds  with  similar  testimony  against  empiricism, 
and  demonstrates  that  its  author  is  intent  upon  inspirinu  his  class  with  a 
just  estimate  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  kind  and  degree  of 
knowledge  which  his  department  imperatively  demand-'.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  his  pupils  and  for  tlieir  future  patients,  if  the  saluuiy  and  earnest 
counsels  of  the  teacher  shall  be  heeded  as  they  deserve.  R. 


NATURt:   AND   THt:   PMYSICIAN    IN   THE   CURR   Of   DISEASE. 

[Dr.  Samukl  Jackson,  of  l\orthumberland,  Penn.,  has  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  vis  merJicatrix  natiim,  so  often  trusted  to  as  the  resource 
in  disease.  In  his  Annual  Report  on  the  I'heory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, presented  to  the  Collet:e  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  coniparative  value  of  nature  and  medical  science  in  the 
treatment  of  disorders  of  the  human  frame.] 

We  shall  ccn-lude  our  paper,  by  reporting,  for  the  animrsf'rprs'on  of 
the  College,  a  certain  morbifl  opinion  or  theory,  sometime-  too  Irneiy  ex- 
pressed by  physicians,  ;ind  too  well  calculated  to  derogate  fiom  the  honor 
and  utility  of  medicine.  It  is,  that  the  physician  is  the  mtri  sirvant  of 
nature,  which  cures  nearly  all  diseases.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  prevail- 
ing and  most  injurious  error  of  the  present  time,  one  which  the  people, 
the  idiotai.  as  Hippocrates  calls  ihem.  are  too  ready  to  cherish  to  their 
own  detriment.  An  argument  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  physician 
is  obliged  to  avail  liirTiself  of  all  the  natural  functions,  without  whose 
subserviemv.  he  can  effect  nothimr.  True,  if  the  blood  do  not  circulate 
he  cannot  bleed  ;  if  there  is  no  pfr'nstaltic  motion  he  cannot  purj^^e.  As 
well  might  they  derogate  from  the  value  of  the  artist,  who,  without  mar- 
ble, cannot  make  a  statue. 

A  form  to  nisrgeci  stone,  when  Phidias  gives, 
Beneath  hi<  luuch  a  new  creation  lives ; 
Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genius  dies. 

So  also  with  the  physician, — if  there  is  no  life,  his  art  ceases.  But  to 
direct  the  living  functions  so  as  to  prevent  disease,  recover  lost  health, 
and  attain  longevity,  is  all  that  medicine  contemplates,  and  this  is  what 
unassisted  nature  seldom  does,  in  the  best  and  safest  manner  ;  particu- 
larly as  the  word  nature  includes,  not  only  the  physical  necessities  of 
the  body,  but  also  the  blind  menial  operations  of  the  patient,  and  ol  the 
many  who  are  injuriously  interfering  in  his  case.  Your  friend  is  ill,  na- 
ture is  doing  for  liim  precisely  what  she  cannot  help;  it  may  be  good,  or 
it  may  be  evil,  the  t)esi  or  the  worst  ;  but  there  are  other  natures  besides 
his  own,  and  his  sick  body  has  not  only  to  contend  with  its  own  nature, 
but  with  the  obtruded  natures  of  all  his  friends.  Thus,  the  new-born 
child  is  no  sooner  consiontd  to  its  mother's  arms,  than  the  preservative 
art  of  niedicine  is  needed  ;  lor  then  all  the  busy  natures  in  the  house 
begin  to  inquire,  w  hether  they  shall  surfeit  the  stranger  with  sugar  or 
iriolasses,  pap  or  panada. 
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This  nature  has  l)een  used  in  the  woild  under  various  imposing  names. 
Will)  Van  Helniont  it  was  an  Archeus,  with  Stahl  an  Anima  Medica, 
Ciillcn  thoiii,dit  it  a  Vis  Medicatrix,  and  many,  from  Hippocrates  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  (hgnified  it  by  the  name  of  Autokrateia.  It  has 
even  been  en(k'\ved  with  inteihgence,  but  at  present  it  must  be  considered 
as  tlie  mr're  pliysiolotfical  necessity  of  organized  matter.  That  must 
have  been  considered  as  a  cruel  and  mahcious  intelligence,  which  could 
stir  Uji  such  painfid  ctwaiive  commotions  as  colic  and  dysentery. 

In  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases,  what  does  miassisted  nature  effect, 
in  her  methorls  of  cure?  In  yellow  fever,  she  inflames  the  stomach  and 
creates  a  fatal  vomiting  of  black  matter;  in  mild  typhus,  under  a  show 
of  great  gentlem-'ss,  she  insidiously  involves  the  brain  in  inflammation  or 
corrodes  the  bowels  ;  in  dysentery,  under  pretence  of  expelling  offending 
matter,  she  ulcerates  the  bowels,  adding  intolerable  pain,  purging,  and 
tenesmus  ;  in  the  various  choleras,  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  de- 
scribe lier  blind  curative  operations,  than  she  recjuires  to  destroy  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  ague,  though  she  benevolently  cure  one  fit,  she  brings  on 
another,  till  she  inflames  the  stomach  and  bowels,  swells  the  liver,  ema- 
ciates the  patient,  and  finally  consigns  him  to  the  underiaker,  whether  he 
be  a  King  .James,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  commoner:  in  some  diseases  her 
curative  methods  are  tedious,  always  deadly,  and  too  disgusting  to  be 
related. 

But  many  of  her  operations  are  salutary  ;  when  there  is  a  thorn  in 
your  fesh,  she  excites  suppuration  and  throws  it  out.  True — but  she 
makes  the  same  effort  w  lien  she  cannot  throw  it  out.  All  her  opera- 
tions are  i)liiid,  yet  she  cannot  be  still  ;  she  has  no  alliance  with  the 
vaunted  Hippocratic  expectation.  But  ivhen  there  is  internal  inf. anima- 
tion, she  gives  you  timely  notice  by  pain  and  fever.  True — but  it  was 
nature  that  excited  this  inflammation  as  a  curative  effort,  and  the  pain  is 
a  necessary  part  of  it.  She  brings  on  syncope,  and  saves  the  life  of  a 
bleeding  patient.  JNeither  is  this  a  vis  nudiratrix.  but  a  physical  neces- 
sity. Let  us  see  a  syncope  with  a  restrained  lipujorrhage,  while  the 
pulse  fails  not — then,  indeed,  you  may  cry  out.  eureka,  eureka. 

Dr.  Sydenham  has  defined  rlisease  to  be  thi'  confused  and  irregular 
operations  of  del)ilitated  and  disordered  nature  ;  and  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his 
late  work,  says,  that  all  the  tendencies  of  disease  are  tow  ards  death.  This, 
we  believe,  to  be  strictly  true,  though  it  be  in  colli-ion  with  one  of  the 
hiiihcst  authorities,  who  fcais  "  that  if  the  invariable  tendeney  of  all 
forms  of  disease  was  unto  death,  their  mortality  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented." The  tendency,  however,  may  be  to  death,  though  death  be 
not  reached  ;  the  moriiferous  action  wears  itself  out  by  its  own  struii.;le, 
and  leaves  the  patient  alivt-,  though  often  uu'^ound.  In  the  various 
grades  of  dysentery,  the  curative  operations  of  nature  may  sometimes 
save  a  i^atient,  the  oriianism  to  be  destroyed,  being  stronger  than  nature, 
the  destroyer;  but  let  me  insist  that  I  have  never  known  a  regular  phy- 
sician so  worthless  that  he  was  not  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  nature,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  certaiidy  in  bis  collective  practice.  In  all  diseases, 
from  the  prick  of  a  thorn  to  the  bile  of  a  crotalus — from  the  mildest  ephe- 
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inera  to  the  malignant  plague,  the  regularly  educated  physician,  however 
comparatively  worthless,  is  greatly  to  he  preferred  to  the  "  confused  and 
"  irregular  operations  of  disordered  and  debilliated  nature."  We  would 
therefore  projiose  to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  say  that  nature  is  the  servant 
of  the  physician.  She  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  and,  like  a  servant, 
she  is  to  be  encouraged  in  all  her  laudable  determinations  ;  nay,  further — 
like  a  servant,  she  must  sometimes  be  tolerated,  even  in  her  errors.  The 
human  body,  in  sickness,  has  been  compared  to  a  ship  in  a  storm  :  nature 
is  breaking  her  cordage,  tearing  her  sails,  and  driving  her  on  the  rocks — 
the  mariners  repair  the  rents,  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  morbid  elements 
of  nature,  thev  steer  her  safe  from  the  leeward  shore. 

It  would  appear  obsolete  to  observe  that  the  goodness  of  Providence 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  because  he  has  left  the  human  body  without  a 
curative  auiokrateia.  To  have  left  many  of  those  things  most  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  man,  particularly  health,  to  be  attained  only  by  care  and 
labor,  is  one  proof  of  Supreme  wisdom  ;  for  it  is  not  consistent,  either  for 
our  present  or  future  happiness,  to  live  like  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans, 
in  a  state  of  careless  ease  and  apathetic  supineness,  as  Lucretius  says — 
cura  semota  mciuque. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JANUARY    7,     1846. 


Lunatic  Asylum  of  Tcnncsspc. — Two  weeks  since,  a  reference  was 
made  to  this  institution,  and  an  intini  ition  given  that  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  men- 
tion the  services  it  has  rendered  to  humanity.  On  looking  over  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Inst  annual  report,  made  to  the  Legislature,  now  in  session 
in  that  State,  it  recalls  our  own  impressions  while  examining  the  Asylum 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ayo. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Tennessee  is  charmingly  located  in  Nashville  : 
nature  has  done  more  than  art  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  of  the  place. 
From  all  we  could  learn,  the  people  have  voted  money  liberally  for  making 
the  buildings  and  appurtenances  bnth  tasteful  and  commodious.  In  a 
word,  the  appeal  that  has  gone  up  to  high  places  in  behalf  of  the  insane, 
was  always  listened  to  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  honorable  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  kind  and  nol)le-ininded  people — and  the  treasury  was 
never  closed  against  any  de  iiand  tliat  was  intended  to  promote  the  daily 
comfort,  contribute  to  the  curative  |)rocess,  or  confer  happiness  on  the 
wretched,  reason-bereft  tenants  of  that  well-devised  charity.  But  tliere 
has  been  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  which  will  nitimately  sink  the  ship,  unless 
it  is  subjected  to  a  thorongh  overhanlin?,  and  that  directly. 

U'lf irlnnately,  the  medical  .snperinfendent  was  absent  when  we  visited 
the  Asylum  However,  he  was  so  well  spoken  of,  both  as  a  physician  and 
a  citizen,  that  we  have  no  doubt  he  must  have  been  embarrassed  with 
the  train  of  bad  mauaTfement   which   characterized   the   interior  admiuis- 
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tratinn  befiire  his  appointment.  The  apartments,  either  in  point  of  finisli, 
furniture  or  appropriateness,  were  not  to  he  compared  with  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, Columbus,  or  any  in  New  England.  We  never  saw  but  one,  so 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  desisined,  outside  and  in^ 
and  that  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  overseers  of  the  patients, 
particularly  the  males,  were  uncouth,  shabby-Iookintr  fellows,  who  appear- 
ed as  unsuitable,  as  possible,  to  have  the  care  and  daily  keeping  of  the 
insane.  The  female  patients  were  better  cared  for,  being  under  the  im- 
mediate eye,  on  that  particular  occasion,  of  the  superintendent's  lady,  who 
was  an  accomplished,  sympathizing  woman,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
m  lintaining,  with  kind-heartedness,  both  decorum  and  order.  Whether 
the  same  physician  still  has  charge  of  the  establishment,  we  are  unable  to 
say;  but  presun»e  not,  as  we  were  informed,  or  received  the  impression, 
th  it  there  was  not  much  certainty  of  one's  holding  the  ofhce  very  long. 

'Neither  the  Legislature  as  a  body,  nor  a  committee  of  its  members, 
should  ever  meddle  with  the  details  of  the  superintendent's  duties — nor 
make  the  appointment.  A  board  of  trustees — and  that  not  so  large  as 
to  be  unwieldy — should  have  the  appointing  power,  with  authority  to  le- 
move  the  physician,  and  he  should  select  his  own  assistants. 

We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  good  that  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ten- 
nessee has  accomplished  in  by-gone  years.  Here  is  what  it  has  done  in 
1844-5 — up  to  October  ITth,  last. 

"  We  have  at  this  time  49  patients — 30  paupers,  19  boarders  ;  32  men, 
17  women.  We  have  discharged,  perfectly  restored,  13.  There  have 
been  taken  a\t'ay  by  friends,  much  improved,  5.  Died,  7.  Out  of  the 
number  remaining,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  7 — the  others, 
in  number  4"2,  being  cases  of  from  four  to  twenty  years  standing,  we  con- 
sider incurable." 

All  of  the  above  paragraph  appears  to  be  original,  but  much  of  the  re- 
port is  copied,  liberally,  too,  from  the  annual  reports  of  other  hospitals, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  information  respecting  the  labors  and  prospects  of 
the  asylum.  We  were  struck  with  a  charge  of  sixty-one  dollars  and  twen- 
ty-eight cents  against  the  Asylum  for  tobacco.  Who  could  be  the  con- 
sumers, if  not  the  inmates'?  Considering  the  scarcity  of  patients,  pro- 
vided they  did  the  chewing,  they  certairdy  had  no  lack  of  employment. 
In  our  visit  we  noticed  a  want  of  all  those  appliances  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, so  generally  introduced  into  other  asylums;  no  work-shops  for  regu- 
lar and  systematic  labor,  no  reading  room,  no  library.  The  poor  lunatics 
appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  waste  away  life  by  idly  lounging  here 
and  there. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  these  remarks.  Although  we  felt  that 
it  was  a  neglected,  miserably  poor  place  for  the  insane,  the  blame  did  not 
rest  on  the  physician  or  his  family,  but  on  those  who  had  preceded  him  ; 
and  in  this  conclusion  we  are  justified  by  the  language  of  the  present 
Superintendent,  who  informs  the  Legislature  what  is  most  necessary. 

Nashville  is  blessed  with  many  excellent  medical  practitioners,  who  must 
know,  from  daily  observation,  that  the  Asylum,  as  it  has  been  conducted, 
falls  below  mediocrity.  They  must  have  seen  its  defective  police;  the  un- 
suitableness  of  some  of  the  inferior  attendants,  and  the  absolute  waste  of  the 
State's  bounty.  And  why  have  they  not  raised  their  voices  and  apprised 
the  Legislature  of  the  imn)ediate  necessity  of  wholly  reforming  and  re- 
njodelling  the  institution  .' 
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Elements  of  Pathological  Anntnimj: — When  Dr.  Gross,  the  erudite 
author  of  this  great  work,  published  the  first  edition,  in  I80I),  the  pro- 
fession, generally,  were  made  f;iniili;ir  with  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  that  edition,  however,  there  were  certain  typocrraphical  mis- 
take.?, in  connection  with  other  imperfections,  that  unfortunately  crept  in, 
in  consequence  of  being  printed  more  than  a  tliousiind  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  author,  which  Dr.  Gross  has  always  felt  ambitious  to 
correct.  His  eye  was  more  critical  than  that  of  his  readers.  However, 
a  proper  period  arrived  for  remodelling  the  entire  edition,  and  now 
we  have  it  in  a  perfectly  finished  state.  This  second  edition  is  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Barringlon  &,  Haswell,  Philadelphia,  in  a  mammoth  oc- 
tavo of  S~'2  pages,  illustrated  by  very  accurate  and  very  elegant  drawings, 
some  of  which  are  colored  to  vie  with  nature  in  delicacy  of  tints. 

We  can  only  publish  this  notice  of  the  completion  of  the  book  to-day 
— indulging  the  expectation  of  giving  a  synopsis  of  its  contents  hereafter. 


Narcotics  in  Insanitij. — An  English  copy  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of 
Narcotics  and  other  RemedinI  Agents  in  procuring  Slee[),  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Insanity,"  by  John  Williams,  M.D.,  came  through  the  safe  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  for  which  we  are  nmch  obliged.  This 
is  the  essay  which  obtained  the  Lord  Chancellor's  prize  in  Ireland. 
Those  who  have  the  management  of  institutions  for  the  insane  will  have 
the  most  interest  in  this  modest,  well-intentioned  production  ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  it  contains  nothing  not  already  f;imiliar  to  them  in  regard  to  remedial 
agents.  In  fact,  it  could  do  the  author  no  injury  to  assert,  without 
qualification,  that  insanity  is  as  well  treated  in  New  England  as  in  any 
part  of  Europe  ;  and  further,  there  is  not  a  single  idea  advanced  by  Dr. 
Williams,  which  is  new  to  many  of  the  physicians  of  lunatic  asylums  in 
this  country.  Yet  the  subjects  of  bleeding,  purgatives,  narcotics,  stimu- 
lants, baths  and  exercise,  are  each  discussed  thoroughly  and  appr(  priately. 

Books,  especially  on  medicine,  hold  up  but  few  original  ideas  for  ad- 
miration in  these  latter  days.  Still,  there  should  be  no  apathy  on  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  health,  and  every  effort,  above  mediocrity,  that  assists 
in  keeping  the  minds  of  professional  readers  in  a  state  of  activity,  de- 
serves the  united  patronage  of  the  faculty.  On  this  principle  we  shall 
be  gratified  to  hear  that  Ticknor  &l  Co.  are  making  extensive  sales  of 
the  Essay  on  Narcotics  in  Curing  Insanity. 


Alabama  Medical  University. — A  medical  university  !  That  is  some- 
thing new.  A  university  has  been  considered  an  institution  of  several 
departments — an  assemblage  of  colleges,  in  which,  besides  mathematics, 
the  languages,  &,c.,  medicine,  law  and  theology  are  taught.  But  that  is 
not  the  notion,  it  seems,  among  the  law-makers  of  Alabama.  They  have 
chartered  a ///er/iVr// university,  and  its  Faculty  are  steam  doctors — "  purely 
of  the  Thomsonian  order,"  as  the  faculty  themselves  avow.  These  teach- 
ers (doctors)  proclaim  to  the  world  "  that  an  ejxich  in  the  history  of  Ala- 
l)ama  will  bare  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1S45,"  when  the  lec- 
tures in  their  university  commenced.  It  is  an  epoch,  sure  enough.  Most 
signnlly  does  it  illustrate  the  bonsted  "  march  of  mind  "  in  our  age.  It 
is  a  burlesque  upon  medical  schools.     One  might  suppose   that  the  Legis- 
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lature  of  Alabama  was  seeking  to  bring  the  medical  profession  into  cou- 
teinpt,  uhen  they  granted  such  a  charter.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  was  only- 
giving  the  "  largest  liberty."  Wetumpka  is  the  honored  seat  of  this 
"  Mie.lici!  university,"  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these 
doctors  of  the  "  Thomsonian  ordei"  h;tve  had  pupils.  The  legislators 
H'ho  voted  for  the  charter  ought  to  send  their  sons  there. —  VVcstirn  Jour- 
nal of  Midiciiie  and  Siiriicri/. 


On  thr  Infiup.nrc  of  Mercury  in  produring  Nephritis. — The  effect  of 
mercurial  preparations  in  causing  salivation  is  only  a  particular  instance 
of  their  tendency  to  stimulate  glandular  organs.  This  tendency  some- 
times displays  itself  in  the  production  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes 
in  an  excited  condition  of  the  kidneys,  verging  towards  inflammation. 

In  a  great  many  instances  1  have  observed  the  urine  to  become  neu- 
tral or  alkaline  under  the  employment  of  mercurial  medicines.  It  was 
particularly  noted  that  these  patients  had  passed  acid  urine  previously  to 
being  placed  under  mercurial  medication  ;  that  the  urine  had  become 
acid  again  after  the  mercury  hid  been  discontinued  for  a  variable  length 
of  time;  and  that  no  alkalie  nor  alkaline  salt  had  been  taken,  such  as 
might  by  its  elimination  from  the  kidneys  have  given  rise  to  this  re-action. 
Neither  was  there  any  retention  of  urine  in  these  cases,  nor  orgiuiic  mat- 
ters present  which  could  have  originated  a  rapid  putrefaction  ;  so  that  it 
could  only  be  concluded  that  the  diminished  acidity,  neutrality,  or  alka- 
linity of  the  urine  of  persons  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  results 
from  a  vice  of  secretion,  produced  by  the  action  of  this  metal  on  the  kid- 
neys. Now,  it  has  been  shown,  that  alkalinity  of  the  urine  resulting  from 
a  vice  of  secretion,  is  a  symptom  of  simple  nephritis,  whether  acute  or 
chronic;  and  a  symptom  of  such  importance,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
to  warrant  by  itself  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

In  a  case  which  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  nephritis;  and  that  it  resulted  from 
the  effects  of  mercury  appeared  much  more  than  probable.  There  was 
pain  and  deep-seated  tenderness  in  the  regions  of  the  kidneys,  frequent 
rigors  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  These  symptoms 
arose  under  the  use  of  mercury,  but  required  active  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment for  their  removal.  —  Dii.  Aldridjr  iu  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 


Filtering  of  Water. — At  Nottingham,  a  system  has  been  applied  with 
perfect  success  for  several  years,  in  which  advantage  was  taken  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  (clean  sand  and  gravel),  to  form  a  natural  filter  by  the 
side  of  the  Trent,  which  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  reservoir,  and  through 
which  the  water  slowly  percolates  f)r  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  .so 
perfect  is  the  action,  that  although  the  stream  is  sometimes  made  so  turbid 
by  peat  and  other  vegetable  matters  that  it  is  of  the  color  of  tea,  yet  the 
water,  alter  filtration,  is  so  brigiit  that  a  pin  may  be  seen  at  the  <lepth  of 
eight  feet.  Mr.  Thorn  has  erected  at  Greenock,  Paisley  and  Ayr,  self- 
cleaning  filters,  of  a  very  ingenious  construction,  and  at  an  expense,  for 
59,090  inhabitants,  of  c£S90.  He  has  also  ascertained  that  "  the  moss 
water,  by  flowing  over  or  through  a  particular  species  of  lava  or  trap-rock 
(amygdaloid),  became  fine  spring-w  iter."  What  a  contrast  do  these  in- 
ventions, by  which  the    water  supplied  to  a  whole  town  is  purified  by  one 
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operation,  present,  when  compared  with  the  existing  system  by  which  only 
the  comparatively  rich  can  atfurd  to  puiciiase  a  private  filter. — Mcdico- 
Chirnr<{i(  al  Review. 


Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Toronto. — Dr.  Walter  Telfer,  of  Toronto, 
Canada  West,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Asylum  for  the  Insane  al  Toronto.  The  Government  is  now  erect- 
ing a  large  asylum  for  the  insane  at  that  place.  Sixty-five  acres  of  land 
are  connected  with  it.  It  is  calculated  t(j  accommodate  400  patients,  but 
will  not  be  completed  under  two  years.  At  present  about  75  patients  are 
kept  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  jail  al  Toronto,  and  a  temporary 
asylum  of  wood  to  accommodate  120,  will  be  conipieted  in  May.  Into 
these  two  buildings  the  insane  will  be  received  until  the  large  asylum  is 
finished.  Dr.  Telfer  has  recently  visited  many  of  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  the  United  Stales,  and  is  zealously  preparing  himself  to  discharge 
in  a  proper  manner  the  duties  of  his  responsible  station. — American  Jour- 
7ial  of  Insanity,  January,  1846. 

Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Wm.  Williams  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Senate  of  Maryland. — The  yEsculapian  Society  of  New  York  has 
had  an  interesting  meeting. — Castleton  Medical  College  prospectus  for 
the  spring  course  of  lectures,  is  published. — Tickm  r  &  Co,  have  a  new 
medical  book  nearly  ready  for  publishing. — A  lio,>i<'n  dentist  is  experi- 
menting for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effectii.il  composition  for  filling 
decayed  teeth — and  strongly  believes  that  he  shall  produce  an  unobjectiona- 
ble one. — The  U.  S.  soldiers  at  Corpus  Christi,  are  represented  to  be  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  and  catarrhal  fever.  The  University  Medical  School, 
of  New  York,  has  425  students — and  the  old  College,  ISO,  says  the  Ob- 
server.— Prof  Buckland,  the  Geologist,  has  been  recently  elevated  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  but  there  is  a  general  dissatisfaction  in  regard 
to  it,  as  it  is  admitted  that  he  understands  all  ologies  but  theology. — There 
is  a  fine  class  attending  medical  lectures  at  Yale  College,  Conn.  This 
institution,  as  a  general  thing,  educates  the  physicians  of  its  own  State, 
which  explains  the  reason  why  they  are  so  uniformly  good  practitioners. — 
Two  hundred  of  the  students  at  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  Ky.,  have 
signed  the  temperance  pledge,  says  the  Mass.  Cataract. — Dr.  A.  McP^arland 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Concord,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Chandler,  resigned. — The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mc'Lean  AsyUun  for  the  [nsane  near  Boston,  by  King's  Col- 
lege, Nova  Scotia. — Dr.  Ray,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  now  erecting  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Europe. 


M\KKiKit.— In  Boston,  Charles  Gordon,  iM.l).,  to  Miss  .M.  A.Upham.— At  Ver- 
non, Conn..  Dr.  M.  L  Fiske,  of  Eist  Wiiulsor,  to  Miss  F.  A.  Tinker. 

DiKii. — At  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dr.  Wm.  Robinson,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  81. 

Nunilitir  Df.leiiilis  in  Hn.-inn.fdr  Iheweek  eiidiii!.'  -'an.  3,53.-Miile>  25,  I'einales  £8.  Stillborn,  5. 

Of  roMsiini|iilnii,  1-3— sMiall|M>\,  4— cr(Mi|).  2— scrofnlH,  1—  Krcideiiiiil,  2— liiiij!  fever,  4— infMiUile,  3 — 
infliiiimH'iiiii  iif  till' Uiain,  I  — siidilKii,  2— parnlysis,  1— old  aae,  3  — drup.sy  ol  ilie  lirHiit,  2— leelhiiig,  1 — 
cliild-lied,  I— kidnev  di>t:i»e,  1— cHucer,  1  -dropsy,  1— li(«0|ijiii!  cdii'.'li,  I— dehility,  2 —scarlet  fever,  1 
—  apoplexy,  I— di>eM>e  of  the    liver,  1 — liiscase   of  the  heart,  I  — Ivphiis    fever,  1  — unknown,  J. 

Under  5  veiirs,  H— between  5  and  20  years,  6— between  21)  and  60  years,  22— over  (iO  years,  U. 
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On  the  Use  of  Chiororrn  Kncrmosa  for  Chnrbon  in  thr  Horse.. — Dr. 
Daunt,  writing  i'roin  Hrazil  to  tlie  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Record,  makes 
the  lollovving  observatii  ns  : — 

"  During  a  residence,  ni  the  latter  part  of  the  piist  year,  in  the  district 
of  San  John  de  TVlacahe  in  this  empire,  I  found  thai  the  "  pustule  ma- 
ligne,"  or  "  charbon,"  w  ;^  •  frequent  disease  among  the  under-bred  and 
poorly  kept  horses  of  thai  »iisirict,  and  that  the  peasantry  combated  it 
with  general  success  by  the  internal  adn:inistrati(  n  of  the  s^hrnb  kn(^wn 
here  as  the  Carnca,  the  "  Chiococca  Racemosa  "  of  naturalists.  Know- 
ing the  fatality  of  this  disease  among  cattle  in  many  European  countries, 
and  its  fearfully  contagious  nature,  it  being  most  commonly  fatal  to  those 
employed  about  such  animals,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  Carnca  (which 
may  be  procured  in  the  Eur(  pean  druir  market,  and  which,  as  the  chio- 
cocca racemosa  of  the  family  of  the  Rubiaceoe,  is  described  in  the  Histoire 
Nafunllc  Mcdicolt:  of  Professor  Richard,  and  in  the  Mnttria  Mtdira  of 
Messrs.  Merat  and  Deleiis)  deserves  a  fair  trial.  1  could  noi  learn  whether 
this  drug  was  likewise  applied  to  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  the  human 
subject  in  this  country.  In  giving  il  to  animals,  the  dose  must  be  ap- 
portioned in  the  first  trials  by  an  approximative  relation  founded  on  the 
statements  given  by  the  two  French  authors  named  of  its  di  se  fur  the  hu- 
man subject.  That  the  carnca  possesses  most  powerful  pn  pcrties  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  it  being  most  popular  among  the  natives  in  i'.ll  cases  where 
a  general  corruption  of  the  circulating  fluids  exists,  as  in  all  diffuse  cel- 
lular inflammations,  &c.  ;  and  probably  il  miijht  not  be  witliout  action  in 
equinia.  It  decidedly  merits  a  more  extended  trial  in  Eur(:pe  than  the 
eff'orts  of  M.  de  Langsdorff  obtained  for  it  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  during  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil. 


Capsules  for  Medicine. — Being  lately  in  Paris,  I  heard  of  a  novel  mode 
of  preparing  capsules  for  the  envelopment  of  the  nause<  us  class  of  medi- 
cines, such  as  balsam  of  capivi,  turpentine,  &lq..  This  new  capsule  is 
formed  of  animal  membrane  instead  of  gelatine,  and  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  being  pliant  and  soft  in  the  mouth,  easy  to  swallow,  and  when 
in  the  stomach,  of  not  dissolving  there,  but  of  breaking  only  in  pissing  into 
the  duodenum.  The  contents  of  the  capsule  are  thus  carried  along  the 
intestinal  canal  into  the  region  where  the  operation  of  their  cur;!tive 
effects  is  required.  The  stomach  of  the  p  itient,  which  commonly  revolts 
at  the  class  of  medicines  referred  to,  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  aftiected  by 
these  capsules,  either  on  their  first  iutroduciion,  or  by  distressing  eruc- 
tations afterwards.  Have  such  capsules  been  made  in  England,  and 
would  they  not,  for  certain  diseises,  be  deemed  a  great  itnprovement  upon 
those  now  in  common  use? — Pharniaden.  ('npsules  of  this  kind  have 
laKdy  been  introduced  into  this  country.  They  have  not  yet  been  exlen- 
sively  used,  but  we  have  heard  a  fivorat)le  report  from  some  medical  men 
who  have  tried  them. — Pharm.  Jovr.,  Nov. 
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AN    UNPREJUDICED     INQUIRY    CONCERNING    THE    EFFECTS   OF   TO- 
BACCO  ON  THE   HUMAN   SYSTEM   WHEN  USED   AS   A   LUXURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having,  in  Vol,  XXXII.  p.  509-517  of  your  hebdomadal,  en- 
deavored to  bestow  a  strictly  impartial  consideration  upon  the  general 
effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system,  when  used  as  a  luxury,  and 
having  then  promised  a  further  examination  of  the  triplicate  forms  in 
which  it  is  consumed,  I  would  now  crave  permsision  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing 1  have,  since  my  last  communication,  laid  down  the  lancet  and 
doffed  the  jEsculapian  robes  for  the  purpose  of  soon  taking  up  the  politi- 
cal pen  editorial.  The  fact  of  my  being  ranged  under  another  standard 
will  not  so  far  detract  my  attention  from  medicinal  matters  but  that,  to 
borrow  from  Charles  Lamb's  Farewell  to  Tobacco. 

-"  I  may  catch 


Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 

Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife."* 

I  cannot  entirely  give  up  my  relations  to  Hygeia,  and  might  justify  my- 
self in  the  language  of  the  poem  just  quoted, 

"  That,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorc'd  ; 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forc'd, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catherine  of  Spain." 

You  may  expect,  therefore,  if  you  consider  them  worthy  of  helping  to 
make  up  the  variety  expected  in  a  weekly  journal,  the  other  historical 
articles  and  reviews  which  were  promised  some  time  ago,  and  which  I 
shall  occasionally  furnish. 

When  employed  as  a  masticatory,  tobacco  at  first  produces  distressing 
nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness,  and  the  other  effects  peculiar  to  the  herb, 
and  causes  a  biting,  pungent,  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  which  is  of  considerable  permanency.  The  glands  which  secrete 
saliva  are  actively  stimulated,  and  pour  out  a  profusion  of  this  fluid.  In 
a  short  time  the  continuance  of  the  habit  causes  all  the  disagreeable  im- 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  p.  23. 
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pressions  to  cease,  and  the  quid  gives  a  sensation  of  pleasure  to  the  or- 
gans of  tasio.  instead  of  the  revei-se.  The  increased  action  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  however,  and  of  the  mucous  follicles,  continues,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  inveterate  chewei-s,  by  keeping  up  a  constantly  excessive 
secretion  of  this  sort,  occasion  a  waste  of  the  saliva  necessary  for  diges- 
tion, and  thus  produce  dyspepsia  and  other  complaints  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  geneially  admitted,  hut  Dr.  Knowhon,  of  Ashfield,  himself  a 
chewer,  denies  it,  and  says  : — "  It  is  as  common  for  men  to  have  too 
much  appetite  for  food,  as  too  little  ;  and  tobacco  serves  most  admirably 
to  check  this  excess  of  appetite,  and  thus  to  prevent  dyspepsia  (which  is 
caused  by  over-eating),  with  all  its  horrid  train  of  mental  and  corporeal 
disquietudes.  Tobacco  consumers,  and  especially  chewers,  are  very 
generally  healthy  and  long-lived  men.  Tobacco  is  a  most  excellent  de- 
pleting agent,  to  purge,  as  it  were,  the  brain,  keeping  oil'  cerebral  con- 
gestions and  apoplexy.  Were  I  in  the  habit  of  admiring  the  arrange- 
ments of  Nature,  1  should  admire  the  fitness  of  tobacco  to  preserve  the 
brain  from  sanguineous  repletion,  by  keeping  up  a  secretion  of  saliva,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  For  every  ounce  of  saliva  which 
tobacco  causes  to  be  secreted,  the  volume  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  must 
be  diminished  just  one  ounce.  This  saves  bleeding  and  a  doctor's  bill  !"* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  chewing  tobacco  is  incontestably  the  filthiest  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  used,  and  I  think  the  most  deleterious,  as  it  excites  the 
excretories  of  the  mouth  more  than  smoking,  and  instead  of  being  prac- 
tised at  times  only  during  the  day,  is  acting  on  the  system  without  cessa- 
tion, from  the  time  the  chewer  rises  in  the  morning  till  he  retires  at  night, 
with  the  exception  of  meals,  and  I  know  some  persons  who  go  to  sleep 
with  the  quid  in  their  mouths,  and  thus  keep  themselves  always  under  its 
operation.  Its  etiects  on  the  breath  are  obvious  and  offensive,  and  have 
afforded  frequent  subject  of  animadversion.  King  James  1.,  in  his 
Counterblast,  particularly  denounced  them,  and  his  denunciations  have 
found  a  response  in  all  the  more  modern  phillippics  against  the  plant ; 
but  Dr.  Knowhon  (op.  cit.),  even  in  this  respect,  defends  his  favorite 
weed.  '•'  We  are  told,"  he  says,  "  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  filthy.  1 
admit  this  objection  in  all  real  force.  But  what  is  a  little  colored  saliva, 
when  weighed,  as  in  the  balance,  against  the  immense  good  which  1  have 
shown  to  arise  from  the  use  of  tobacco  ?  No  one  thinks  of  spitting  on  a 
clean  floor ;  and  to  spit  upon  a  dirty  floor  serves  the  good  purpose  of 
hiding  the  grease  spots — and  thus  protectins:  the  woman  at  the  expense 
of  the  man.  Surely  the  women  can't  complain  on  this  score.  We  are 
also  told  that  chewing  tobacco  discolors  the  teeth.  Well,  they  are  easily 
made  white  again  ;  and  besides,  teeth  of  a  yellowish  color  don't  look 
half  so  bad  as  rotten  teeth,  and  great  ugly  spaces  where  teeth  ought  to 
be.  We  are  told  that  tobacco  renders  the  breath,  offensive  to  all  who  do 
not  use  it.  Not  so  bad  as  rotten  teeth  :  and  besides,  that  is  t/ieir  fault  ; 
all  should  use  it." 

When  tobacco  is  first  smoked,  it  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms  like 
those  described  as  being  occasioned  at  the  commencement  of  chewing. 

*  Tobacco  defended,  &c.,  in  the  Boston  Investigator,  Vol.  vii.  No.  47. 
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but  like  those  lliey  are  temporary,  soon  giving  way  to  a  pei-sislcnce  in  the 
habit  ;  if,  however,  the  impressions  are  too  much  disregarded  in  the  be- 
5;innifig,  and  the  practice  is  pushed  to  extremes  by  tlie  novice  at  his  first 
attempt,  in  spite  of  them,  the  effects  may  he  futal.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
relates  a  case  of  this  kind,  wiiere  a  young  man  smoked  tv. o  full  pipes, 
although  eniirely  unused  to  the  custom,  and  so  severe  were  the  conse- 
quences that  the  act  nearly  cost  him  his  life.*  The  effects  of  smoking  on 
the  mouth  and  fuices  are  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  quid.  So 
also  are  the  effects  on  the  breath.  Dr.  Thomas  Slioit,  himself  evidently 
a  consumer  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  smoking 
for  a  variety  of  diseases,  thus  describes  some  of  the  results  of  the  habit. 
*•  Habitual  smokers,"  he  says,  "  have  a  foul,  sf|ualid  tongue,  their  senses 
of  taste  and  smell  are  impaired,  and  sometimes  lost,  the  smell  of  their 
breath  is  more  nauseous  than  that  of  a  boo  house,  or  of  wind  broken 
downwards  after  taking  flour  or  milk  of  brimstone. "f  This  mc^thod  of 
takino:  tobacco  is  probably  the  least  hurtful  of  either  of  the  three  popular 
modes,  and  requiring  as  it  does  several  collateral  helps  for  its  practice,  it 
cannot  easily  be  pushed  to  such  an  excess  as  either  chewing  or  snuffing. 
Carried  onlv  to  a  certain  point  it  agreeably  stimulates  the  system,  but 
when  the  degree  to  which  the  constitution  is  accustomed  is  exceeded, 
even  habitua!  smokers  are  affected  like  novices  when  they  commence. 
Dr.  Hellvvigius,  a  Dutch  physician,  relates  the  case  of  two  brothers  who 
strove  which  should  exceed  the  other  in  smoking  tol)acco.  One  of  them 
smoked  seventeen  and  the  other  eighteen  pipes.  One  died  immediately, 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  original.  "  co  momcnto  dcmortuus,'^  while  the 
other  lived  only  two  or  three  hours.;};  The  number  of  pipes  here  men- 
tioned has  not  unfrequently  been  smoked  with  impunity,  and  the  youths 
of  whom  Dr.  Hellvvigius  speaks  must  have  been  young  smokers,  or  were 
endowed  with  uncommonly  susceptible  organizations.  To  some  habits 
the  custom  of  smoking  is  imdonbtedly  injurious,  and  many  writers  and 
])hysicians  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  in  every  case  injurious,  while 
othei-s  go  to  an  equally  untenable  extreiue,  and  are  ready  to  deny  that  it 
Is  ever  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  evils  have  been  exaggerated.  Dr. 
Prout  says,  this  habit  "  disordeis  the  assimilating  functions  in  general, 
but  particularly,  as  1  believe,  the  assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle. 
I  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  trace  the  development  of  oxalic  acid 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  but  that  some  analogous  and  equally  poisonous 
principle  (probably  of  an  acid  nature)  is  generated  in  certain  individuals 
by  its  abuse,  is  evident  from  their  cachectic  looks  ;  and  from  the  dark  and 
often  greenish-yellow  tint  of  their  blood. "<§>  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Pereira  says,  '■  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  well-ascertained  ill  effects 
resulting  from  the  habitual  practice  of  smoking. "||  Dr.  Christison, 
though  he  relates  some  fatal  cases   produced   by  snufF.  coincides  in  this 

'  Edinbnrgli  MetJiral  hi\i\  Snraical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  11. 

t  Discourses  on  Tea,  Siicar,  Piiiich,  Toliacco,  &c.   p.  251. 

[•  Enheinfriiles  Academian  Naturie  Ouriosum,  Dec.  ii.  Ann.  iii.  p.  321. 

^  On  llie  Nature  and  Treatmenl  of  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases,  p.  25. 

fi  Elements  of  .Materia  Medica,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  316, 
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opinion.*     Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  replying  to  an  article  published  in  the 
London   Medical  ami  Physical   Journal,  says,  "  ll"  smoking  were  so  pre- 
judicial as  its  opponents  assert,  the  world  ere  this  would  have  been  gene- 
rally aware  of  it.     The  increased  civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  cen- 
tury have  nearly  banished  excesses   in    wine  and  s[)irils  from  among  the 
educated  classes.  *  *  *    *  *  *    But    tobacco-smoking  is    certainly    on 
the  increase,  an(J  we  repeat  that  the  comn)on  sense  of  mankind  would 
speedily  d(Hermine  its  injuriousness,  if  it  really  was  injurious  in   a  very 
j)erceptible  degree.  ******  We  feel  well   assured  it  is  not  so  per- 
nicious as  those  who  dislike   it  would  seem  to   imagine. "f     It  has  been 
charged  upon  both  smoking  and  chewing  that  they  were  causes  of  intoxi- 
cation from  the  use  of  alcoliolic  stimulants.     Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  far  from  being  alone,  says,  "  Inde('d  I  have  supposed 
It  was  the  most  ready  and  common  stepping-stone  to  that  use  of  spirituous 
liquor  which  leads  to  intemperance."."!:     Dr.  J.  Cheyne  says,  "  Tobacco 
15  an  en(;my  to  domestic  economy  and    personal  cleanliness  :  it  taints  the 
breath    permanently,  injures    digestion,   impairs    the   intellect,  and   even 
shortens  the  life  of  some  of  its  votaries.  ******  The  chief  evil, 
however,  in  tobacco,  taken  in  any  way,  is  that  it  leads  myriads  upon  my- 
riads to  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  opium,  and  consequently  to 
the  ruin  of  soul,  body  and  estate. "§     Dr.  Knowlton  expressly  denies  this. 
"  The  use  of  tobacco,"  he  says  (op.  cit.),  "  which  stimulates,  supersedes 
the  call  for  other  stimulants,  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  I  must  think  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  rather  than  otherwise.     I 
suppose,  however,  that  almost  all  old  topers  use  tobacco  in  some  form  or 
other,  because  they  find  that  in  some  degree  it  supplies  the  place  of  their 
intoxicating  stimidus,   which   they  cannot   at   all    times   command."      A 
physician   of  Topsfieid,  replying  directly  to  Dr.   Woodward,  says  of  to- 
bacco. "  A  word  with  respect   to  its  leading  to  drinking.     I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion   that   drinking  leads  to  smokino-,  rather  than  the  reverse, 
i  he  Cigar  IS  used  to  while   away  the  time   till   another  glass  is  wanted. 
They  are  so  far  connected  and  associated.     But  the  use  of  tobacco  calls 
moisture   into  the  mouth,  and   would  therefore  seem  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  frequent  drinking.     Chewers  and  smokers  spit  a  great  deal."|| 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  says,^  "  the  cigar  gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties 
that  are  imputed  to  the  vice  of  smoking,"  and  he  illustrates  by  declaring 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  whole  nations,  as  Holland,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  are  addicted  to  the  custom  of  smoking  from  youth  to  old 
age,  without  apparently  suffering  from  the  evils  that  are  asserted  to  have 
their  origin  in  this  pernicious  habit,"  because,  as  he  infers,  "  the  pipe 
is  almost  exclusively  used."  He  argues  that  "  much,  if  not  all,  the 
danger  to  liealth  "  arises  from  the  inhalation  of  the  hot  smoke  into  the  lungs, 
and   that  the  shorter  the  cigar  the  more  this  injury  is  increased.     Cigar 

*  Treatise  on  Poisons,  p.  774. 

t  London  Medlco-Cliiriir^'ic!)!  Review  for  April,  18?3,  vol.  xviii.  p.  490. 

t  Iloston  Mediciil  and  .SinL'iciil  .loiirnal,  vol.  x.\.  p.  173. 

6  Cv(lopa;dia  oC  I'ractiral  Mcilirjiie,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

fi  Boston  Medical  and  Siiryical  .lournal,  vol.  w.  p.  243. 

I  IL»id.  vol.  ,\xi.x.  p.  1C2. 
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sinokini;  he  also  considers  injurious  to  the  teetli,  giving  to  them  a  bluisli 
tinge,  producing  a  disease  of  the  lining  meinbrane  of  the  sockets,  and 
destroying  the  enamel  by  means  of  the  essential  oil,  volatilized  though  it 
may  be.  An  old  physician,  writing  for  Dr.  Smith's  paper  some  years  be- 
fore, makes  similar  assertions  respecting  cigars  and  pipes.  From  the 
"  abuse  "  of  the  first  he  thinks  he  has  seen  injury,  but  declares  he  "  hardly 
knows  the  instance  from  the  pipe."*  Dr.  Justus  Liebig,  the  celebrat- 
ed German  chemist,  whose  authority  Dr.  Smith  pronounces  of  "  the 
liighest  order,"!  says  that  "smoking  cigars  is  prejudicial  to  health,  as 
much  gaseous  carbon  is  injuriously  inhaled,  that  robs  the  system  of  its 
oxygen."!  '^  certainly  appears  reasonable  that  such  inhalation  from 
cigars  or  short  pipes  should  be  prejudicial,  and  the  oriental  method  ot 
smokmg  in  very  long  pipes,  and  even  making  the  smoke  pass  through 
water  and  thoroughly  cool  itself,  must  be  far  the  most  preferable  in  every 
point  of  view,  whether  we  regard  health  or  pleasure.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  eastern  custom  is  not  more  generally  adopted  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  Paris,  during  the  present  mania  for  smoking,  the  hookah 
is  coming  into  use,  and  Bartheleaiy,  in  his  late  poem,  thus  sets  forth  its 
delights. 

'•■'Heureiix  le  grand  seij,meur  de  I'lnde  et  de  la  PerseJ 

Tandis  qua  $es  cutis,  un  esclave  hii  verse 

L'extase  des  elus  dans  les  flots  du  moka, 

Un  autre  est  A  ses  pieds,  pench6  sur  son  houka. 

Merveilleux  appareil,  ou  la  tiede  fum^e 

Refroidie  en  passant  sur  une  eau  parfum-ic, 

Dans  un  long:  serpentin  qu'cUe  suit  lentement, 

Dt'pose  I'acrete  d"un  impur  sediment; 

Ainsi,  pour  ses  plaisirs,  le  maitre  le  reclame: 

Car  il  traite  la  pipe  i  I'^gal  du  la  femme, 

Et  veut  que  Tune  et  I'aulre,  exempte  de  levain, 

Arrive  a  ses  baisirs  en  passant  par  le  bain."§ 

Which  verses  I  would  present  in  the  subsequent  English  dress,  adhering 
closely  to  their  spirit,  without  pretending,  however,  to  confine  myself  to 
a  strictly  literal  translation  of  every  expression  ; 

The  Seignior  of  the  East  is  truly  blest, 
By  slaves  attended  as  he  lies  at  rest ; 
Some  at  his  side  rich  floods  of  Mocha  pour, 
Till  with  their  extasy  his  soul  runs  o'er; 
Others  obedient,  wailing  at  his  feet. 
The  hookah  bring  to  make  his  joy  complete. 
Wond'rous  invention,  first  by  wealth  bespoke, 
To  cool  for  luxury  the  heated  smoke, 
To  make  it  slow  through  scented  waters  pass, 
And  cool  itself  in  twisting  lubes  of  glass — 
Quit  what's  impure,  and  all  that's  acrid  leave, 
So  that  the  lord  shall  only  bliss  receive. 
He  makes  his  hookah  equal  to  his  wife. 
Both  his  mere  adjuncts  of  voluptuous  life; 
Pure  from  the  bath,  perfnm'd,  and  full  of  grace, 
Both  meet  his  kisses  and  his  warm  embrace. 

But  the  voice  of  medical  men  is  not  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  pipe ; 
some  there  are  who  think  it  more  injurious  than   the  cigar.     Dr.  Bous- 
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siron,  of  Paris,  in  a  roct'iit  inonograp)>  on  the  Action  of  Tobacco  on 
the  ii.^alth,  assorts  that  the  cigar  olfers  the  most  sin)ple,  commodious  and 
pro[)er  method  of  smoking  ;  that  it  neitiier  injures  the  lips  or  teeth  so 
imich  as  the  pipe  :  that  it  is  less  stinking,  has  fewer  fuliginostes,  does 
not  so  niuc'i  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  causes  less  spitting.*  The  same 
author  observes  that  smokers  in  the  humid  regions  of  the  north,  die  of 
anasarca  and  dropsical  co(uplaints,  while  in  France,  according  to  him, 
their  maladies  are  desiccation,  consumption,  scirrhous  hardening  and  can- 
cer of  the  stomach. t 

The  fascinations  of  the  pipe  and  cigar  are  so  great  thai  Robert  Mac- 
nish.  who  has  wriiieu  so  finely  upon  the  various  kinds  of  intoxication  and 
deplored  their  existence,  is  constrained  to  say  respecting  smoking,  that  its 
attractions  are  '•  fjuile  enough  to  render  the  habit  too  common  to  leave 
any  hope  of  its  suppression,  either  by  the  weapons  of  ridicide,  or  the 
more  summary  |)lan  of  Sultan  Amurath."J 

Snuff-tnking  is  attended  with  similar  effects  upon  the  system  as  chew- 
ing and  smokinii'.  totiether  with  an  augmented  secretion  of  nasal  mucus. 
In  new  beginners  the  irritation  it  excites  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
causes  sneezing,  hut  when  tlie  habit  is  confirmed  this  effect  entirely  ceases. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  diminished  by  snuff,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice 
materially  altered.  It  impedes  the  respiration  and  is  prejudicial  to  the 
complexion,  which  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  or  exertion  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  should 
persist,  as  many  of  them  do,  in  a  liabit  which  deprives  diem  of  that 
without  which  ihey  cannot  be  beautiful.  It  is  said  likewise  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  nose,  and  to  render  it  conspicuously  rubicund.  Nasal  catarrh, 
coryza,  oza^na,  lachiymal  fistula,  polypi  in  the  nasal  fosss,  cancer  of  the 
nose,  and  a  host  of  other  infiammatory  and  ulcerous  maladies,  are  charged 
to  the  use  of  snuff. *§>  It  is  asserted  that  it  especially  gives  rise  to  nervous 
treujors  or  shaking  of  the  hands,  and  the  writer  who  nrakes  this  statement 
tells  us,  that  when  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  Paris  with  Sir  John  Pringle,  he 
begged  this  gentleman  to  observe  that  the  coinplaint  was  very  common  to 
those  persons  who  partook  of  snuff  most  freely.  Sir  John,  who  was  himself 
an  inveterate  snuff-taker  and  afflicted  likewise  with  the  complaint,  aban- 
doned the  habit,  and  not  only  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  tremors, 
but  recovered  the  "  perfect  exercise  "  of  his  memory  which  was  before 
defective  !||  Dr.  Lanzoni  gives  a  case  of  apoplexy  which  he  suppo.ses 
arose  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "  e,r  nimio  usu  suhtillissimipuhcris,  vulgo  dictitahaco  spag- 
nuohy  He  first  fell  into  a  state  of  somnolency,  which  finally  passed 
into  lethargy,  causing  his  death  on  the  twelfth  day.H  Pereira,  however, 
says  of  this  and  other  cases,  "  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained 
whether  the^e  accidents  really  arose  from  snuff."**    Cullen  says,  "  Among 
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other  effects  of  excess  in  snuffing,  I  have  found  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia produced  by  it,  and  particularly  pains  of  the  stomach,  occurring  every 
dav."*  If  some  of  the  snuff  is  carried  from  the  fauces  down  into  the 
stomach,  this  author  says  (ubi  sup.)  it  then  "more  certainly  produces 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  mentioned."  Dr.  Prout  observes,  in  a  similar 
vein,  that  the  "severe  and  peculiar  dyspeptic  symptoms  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  inveterate  snuff-taking  are  well  known  ;  and  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  such  cases  terminate  fatally  with  malignant  diseases  of  the 
stomacli  and  liver."t  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  of  great  and  deserv- 
ed celebrity  upon  therapeutics,  Dr.  Pereira,  says,  "  The  habitual  use  of 
snufif  blunts  the  sense  of  smell,  and  alters  the  tone  of  the  voice  ;  but  I 
am  unacquainted  with  any  other  well  ascertained  effects. "J  The  physi- 
cian of  Topsfield,  whom  I  have  before  cited,  says,  "That  snuff  affects 
the  voice,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  power  of 
the  voice  is  affected,  even  by  snuff.  The  voice  takes  an  unpleasant 
sound,  owing  to  the  nasal  passages,  as  I  view  it,  being  thickened  and 
closed  by  the  continued  stimulus  of  snuff."'^)  Dr.  William  Salmon  at- 
tributes apoplexy  to  its  use,  and  observes,  "  I  am  confident  more  people 
have  died  of  apoplexies,  since  the  use  of  snuff,  in  one  year,  tlian  have 
died  of  that  disease  in  a  hundred  years  before  ;  and  most,  if  not  all, 
whom  I  have  observed  to  die,  of  late,  of  that  disease,  were  extreme!  and 
constant  snuff-takers." ||  This  assertion,  however,  bears  tiie  marks  of 
exaggeration  so  distinctly  on  its  face,  as  to  render  a  formal  contradiction, 
in  that  respect,  unnecessary. 

A  more  pernicious  habit  of  using  snuff  prevails  than  that  of  taking  it 
by  the  nose — I  mean  chewing  it,  and  this  is  mostly  prevalent  among 
females  of  the  haut  ton.  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor  says  the  custom  exists 
in  New  York  among  ladies  of  the  "highest  respectability,"  and  that 
ihey  use  an  ivory  spoon  to  feed  themselves. H  If  chewing  tobacco  is  in- 
jurious, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  chewing  snuff  is  much  more  preju- 
dicial, because  the  powder  can  be  far  more  easily  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
and  being  more  extensively  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth,  affects  the  nervous  system  more  and  is  easier  absorbed.  A  Phila- 
delphia physician  says,  "  We  have  seen  wretched  creatures  victims  to 
this  habit,  who,  in  their  haggard  countenances  and  blood-shot  eyes,  are 
little  l)etter,  on  the  scale  of  suffering,  than  the  opium-eater  described  by 
Dr.  Madden."**  It  seems  to  n)e  reasonable,  that  of  all  methods  of  using 
tobacco,  snuff-chewing  should  be  the  worst,  and  the  habit  obtains,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  apologists.  Snuff-taking,  indeed,  in  the  usual  manner, 
appears  to  find  less  favor  among  writers  and  physicians  than  chewing  and 
smoking  ;  but  after  a  review  of  their  opinions,  and  an  examination  of  the 
results  attending  my  own  experience  and  observation,  I  am  not  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  it  is  more  pernicious  than  the  other  popular  modes  of 
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consuming  the  weed.  As  regards  their  ability  of  being  indulged  without 
injury  and  their  effects  on  the  constitution,  1  think  the  three  methods  may 
fairly  be  placed  very  nearly  on  a  level ;  or  if  any  scale  of  comparison 
should  be  constructed,  chewing  might  be  considered  as  capable  of  doing 
the  most  harm  and  smoking  the  least. 

Lord  Stanhope  makes  the  custom  of  snuff-taking  the  subject  of  a  cal- 
culation rather  too  strained  and  precise  to  give  rise  to  other  reflections 
than  those  of  ridicule.  He  computes  that  in  forty  years  a  snuff-taker 
consumes  two  years  in  tickling,  and  two  more  in  blowing  his  nose  !* 
Macnish  thinks  JNapoleon,  who  was  a  profuse  snufl-taker,  owed  his  death 
in  a  great  measure  to  this  substance.f  It  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
poet  Jean  de  Saiitueil  in  a  singular  manner.  The  Due  de  Bourbon,  at  a 
supper  where  Santueil  was,  caused  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  into 
which  he  had  clandestinely  put  a  quantity  of  Spanish  snuff.  A  com- 
plaint of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  the  consequence,  which  proved 
fatal  in  fourteen  hours. if  Stephen  J.   VV.  Tabor. 
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[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

It  is  now  some  seven  years  since,  after  having  received  the  honors  of  my 
Alma  Mater,  at  the  literary  emporium  of  America,  and  seeing  the  pro- 
fession was  well  crowded  in  that  section  of  country,  I,  like  many  other 
youthful  aspirants,  sought  the  Far  West  as  a  place  to  commence  my  ca- 
reer in  the  healing  art.  And  after  a  close  and  unremitted  ap|)Iication  to 
the  duties  of  the  profession  for  so  long  a  time,  I  now  attempt  to  delineate 
something  of  the  diseases  and  medical  practice  in  a  new  country. 

Hundreds  of  our  young  and  enterprising  medical  men  are  annually 
emigrating  to  the  West,  to  commence  practice  in  a  new  climate,  and  among 
new  and  strange  diseases — diseases  of  the  character  of  which  they  have 
ho  just  conception,  and  consequently  can  form  no  proper  and  efficient 
plan  of  treatment.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  such  young  men  to  come 
to  this  country,  and  commence  practice  under  the  most  flattering  auspices, 
having,  they  think,  all  the  necessary  education,  for  they  have  duly  spent 
the  required  number  of  years  in  studying  the  rudiments  of  pathology, 
and  all  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  schools,  and  have  seen  considerable 
of  clinical  practice  at  the  East.  But  how  soon  is  their  most  sanguine 
hopes  and  anticipations  blasted  ;  although  they  are  here  never  at  a  loss 
for  patients  or  practice,  for  go  where  they  may,  hardly  a  sunnmer  or  au- 
tumn passes  by,  but  what  affords  sufficient  sickness  to  keep  every  one 
employed  that  gives  himself  the  name  of  physician.  And  here  lies  the 
fault  of  young  physicians,  as  well  as  some  old  ones,  on  coming  into  a 
new  country  ;  they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  diseases  here  and 
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what  they  have  been  accustomed  to ;  and  so  treatiiiij;,  at  first,  our  dis- 
eases according  to  the  letter  of  the  books,  they  experience  the  sad  mor- 
tification of  losing  a  large  number  of  their  patients,  and  thereby  obtain  a 
bad  reputation,  and  are  compelled  to  move  and  re-locate,  or  else  abandon 
their  favorite  object  of  pursuit.  In  this  manner,  1  have  known  many 
young  physicians,  well  qualified  as  far  as  theory  and  a  good  preparatory 
education  were  concerned,  almost  discouraged,  because  they  happened  to 
lose  a  large  number  of  patients  for  the  first  season  of  their  practice  in  this 
new  country. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Editor,  in  what  way  I  can  confer  greater  benefit  on 
the  profession,  and  through  them,  in  all  probability,  on  a  large  number  of 
oiu'  fellow  beings,  than  by  devoting  a  few  numbers  in  your  Journal  to 
the  character  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  West.  Having  had 
an  extensive  practice  lor  six  years  in  a  large  scope  of  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Spoon  River  in  Illinois,  and  one  season  (the  present)  in  a  sec- 
tion of  country  nearly  approaching  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Lake  and  Porter,  in  Indiana,  and  La  Salle,  in  Illi- 
nois, where  the  number  of  patients  for  the  season  whom  I  have  visited 
and  prescribed  for,  has  exceeded  four  hundred,  without  wishing  to  as- 
sume anything  more  than  what  has  been  the  result  of  such  an  experience 
combined  with  a  close  observation,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  I  shall  be 
able  to  communicate  some  facts  and  incidents,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
the  student  and  medical  man  in  the  East. 

The  diseases  of  the  West,  for  the  most  part,  come  and  recede  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  changes  of  the  elements : 
and  to  a  close  and  scrutinizing  observer,  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  and 
their  approach  pretty  accurately  foretold.  Our  rivers  are  almost  annually 
overflowed,  either  by  the  great  thaw  and  breaking  up  of  winter,  or  the 
vernal  rains,  or  frequently  both  combined,  which  cause  a  dense  body  of 
alluvial  matter  to  be  added  to  the  already  abundant  mass  of  virgin  soil. 
As  the  waters  recede,  exposure  to  the  penetrating  power  of  the  summer's 
sun  causes  an  exhalation  of  miasm  which  fills  the  air  with  a  stench,  on 
the  borders  of  the  streams,  at  least,  hardly  supportable.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cases  of  vernal  intermittents.  which  I  consider  are  more 
generally  the  latent  seeds  of  disease  of  the  previous  year,  which  have 
lain  dormant  in  the  system,  and  which  are  now  developed,  perhaps  by 
exposure  to  humirlity,  or  the  sudden  changes  to  which  our  climate  is  sub- 
ject, we  have  generally  a  time  of  uninterrupted  health  until  July  or  Au- 
gust, when  the  sun  has  poured  its  sultry  heat  and  exhausting  influence 
upon  the  earth  for  several  months.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
the  mere  exposure  to  wet,  even  the  frequent  wading  in  water,  does  not 
seem  to  cause  any  unusual  degree  of  sickness,  when  the  weather  is  not 
sultry  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  not  intense.  When  the  sickly  season  com- 
mences, it  is  sudden  and  rapid,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  confined  to  the 
settlers  on  the  river  borders.  Here,  then,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  mala- 
ria contaminating  the  whole  atmosphere. 

What,  then,  is  tlie  physician  to  treat,  when  called  to  the  bed-side  of  a 
sick  patient?     He  has  to  treat  a  case  of  poison.     For,  be  it  understood, 
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the  diseases  universally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season,  are 
fevers  of  a  bilious  orade,  complicated  in  all  cases,  more  or  less,  with 
congestion  and  general  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  secre- 
tions. As  much  as  it  may  be  the  case,  that  the  diseases  of  the  pure 
climate  of  I\e\v  England  are  generated  in  the  body,  here  it  seems,  gene- 
rally, diameirically  the  reverse.  Nearly  every  case  of  fever  is  preceded 
by  a  chill,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to  the  aiuount  of 
poison  inhaled,  the  contaminated  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and 
the  functional  or  organic  derangement  which  has  alieady  taken  place. 
Reaction  may  consequently  be  violent  or  mild,  may  assume  a  continued 
form  and  become  inflammatory,  or  prove  periodical,  forming  what  is  term- 
ed the  remitting  fever.  Continued  or  inflanunatory  fevers  will  be  general 
some  seasons,  and  at  others,  though  fevers  are  as  much  prevalent,  they 
will  be  almost  universally  periodical,  or  remittent.  Here,  again,  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  subtle  nature  of  the  poison  of  those  diseases  which 
are  with  the  utmost  prnpiiety  termed  miasmatic.  In  the  remitting  form, 
il  the  physician  see  the  patient  during  the  chill  or  the  cold  paroxysm, 
he  will  find  him,  perhaps,  with  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible,  weak  and 
thready,  and  apparently  indicating  great  debility;  his  countenance  is 
livid,  features  ghastly,  extremities  and  often  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  cold  ;  a  sighing  disposition  for  breath,  and  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. He  complains,  if  sensible,  of  feelings  of  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
tric region  and  a  sensation  of  heaviness.  There  are  often  retching,  vomit- 
ing and  yawning ;  and  great  restlessness  and  uneasiness  are  manifested, 
so  that  the  patient  can  hardly  lie  quiet  in  bed.  In  the  more  aggravated 
cases,  however,  the  patient  may  lie  in  a  stupid  manner,  showing  great 
oppression  of  the  cerebral  organ.  Of  all  the  diseases  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  West,  the  symptoms  above  described  are  more  calculated  to 
mislead  the  young  and  inexperienced  physician  than  any  other,  and  they 
serve  to  try  his  judgment  and  determine  his  future  success.  It  is  in  such 
diseases,  that  quick  discernment,  close  scrutiny  and  good  judgment  are 
required  ;  and  let  me  here  advise  the  young  physician  to  throw  aside  all 
theories,  and  depend  solely  upon  his  own  judgment  and  ability.  The 
hideous  phantom  of  debility  has  misled  more  young  physicians  than  any 
other  obvious  syiuptom  that  can  be  conceived.  In  Ibrming  his  diagnosis, 
in' a  case  like  the  one  just  detailed,  let  the  physician  ask  himself,  as  he 
stands  by  his  patient,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  evident  state  of  debility  ? 
Is  it  direct  or  indirect  debility  ?  This  is  the  important  question  to  be 
solved^  Let  me  then  say,  that  in  all  such  cases  as  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, the  debility  is  inrlirect.  The  system  is  oppressed  ;  the  vital  or- 
gans are  crowded  with  a  load  of  blood  as  viscid  and  black  as  tar.  Let 
me  remind  the  young  physician  of  another  fact  which  many  seem  to 
forgt't  ;  that  is,  the  chili  or  the  cold  paroxysm  in  which  the  patient  is 
li)und.  is  not  the  disease^  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  disease.  It  is  self  evi- 
dent, that  nature  always  labors  to  resist  disease.  \N'lien  the  vital  fu  c- 
lions  are  deranged,  and  the  organs  of  life  obstructed  so  that  they  cannot 
perform  their  office,  a  chill  comes  on,  w  hich  indicates  that  nature  is  over- 
come— it  discovers  the  state  of  oppression,  the  degree  of  poison  the  sys- 
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tern  is  laboring  under.  Now  if  the  inherent  power  to  sustain  a  balance 
is  sufiicient,  nature  (^ains  the  ascendancy,  and  soon  manifests  it  by  reac- 
tion, which  is  the  hot  or  febrile  stage.  Accordino  to  my  view  of  tlie 
case,  the  fever  or  the  hot  stage  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  another 
evident  symptom  of  diseased  action,  which  must  be  sought  for,  ;.n  1  the 
cause  must  be  removed  as  speedily  as  ])ossible  ;  for  if  the  current  of  disease 
is  allowed  to  gain  upon  the  system,  and  its  periodical  manifestations  again 
and  again  to  take  place,  the  circulation  will  at  length  become  so  obstruct- 
ed and  so  low,  that  reaction,  with  the  assistance  of  stimulants  and  all 
that  the  medical  art  can  do,  cannot  be  pioduced,  and  the  machinery  is 
at  once  wound  up.  1  have  seen  numy  patients  die  in  this  appalling 
manner,  when  neither  they  nor  their  friends  had  apprehended  any  danger 
before  the  fatal  paroxysm,  or  even  the  necessity  of  calling  the  physician. 

Jt  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  miasm  is  in- 
haled at  any  one  time  to  produce  such  disastrous  consequences.  Where, 
then,  is  the  first  diseased  action,  and  where  is  the  seat  of  such  a  state  of 
disease  as  has  been  described  ?  A  number  of  cases  of  autopsical  exami- 
nations, whicli  I  have  witnessed,  have  discovered  the  liver,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  received  the  onus  of  the  poison  ;  its  secretions  for  a  length 
of  time  have  gradually  become  bad,  the  bile  has  become  thick  and  viscid, 
the  ducts  have  become  obstructed,  and  the  bile  has  literally  become 
dammed  up  in  the  liver,  so  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  death  from  con- 
gestion, that  I  have  witnessed,  the  liver  has  been  found  of  twice  its  na- 
tural size.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  its  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
system.  After  it  obtains  a  certain  engorged  state,  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bile  not  being  secreted,  is  gradually  becoming  thick  ;  it 
loses  its  specific  vital  properties,  and  after  repeatedly  becoming  contami- 
nated with  the  miasmatic  poison,  it  is  unfit  longer  to  send  forth  its  life- 
giving  energies.  Some  unobserved  cause  produces  a  disturbance  of  that 
nice  balance,  which  moi'e  than  human  skill  devised,  between  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  and  a  consequent  sinking  and  chill  come  on.  Under  this 
view  of  the  case,  what  is  the  general  ))lan  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  ? 

No  specific  plan  of  treatment,  as  adapted  to  every  case,  can  be  de- 
vised. It  must  be  modified,  by  the  judgment  of  the  physician,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  the  present  symptoms  of  the  case  ;  for  what 
might  be  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack  in  one  patient,  will  be  borne 
without  suffering  or  alarming  efl^ects  by  another.  But  in  all  cases,  the 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  is — first,  to  produce  re-action  and  sustain  the 
patient  from  sinking  ;  and  then  the  physician  should  give  an  antidote  with 
a  deobstruent.  To  accomplish  the  first,  heat  must  be  applied  both  to 
the  extremities  and  the  wliole  body,  when  the  cold  stage  is  great,  and 
the  disposition  to  sinking  stroniily  marked.  Sinapisms  of  strong  mustard 
must  be  applied  over  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  some  diflusible 
stimuli,  such  as  aether,  brandy  and  camphor,  must  be  given  frequently,  in 
considerable  doses,  until  there  are  evident  signs  of  full  re-action.  The 
patient  must  be  supported  by  the  stimulants  until  the  circulation  becomes 
uniform,  and  the  system  is  relieved  from  oppression  ;  for  should  the  phy- 
sician cease  giving  stimulants  too  soon,  fearing  re-action  may  be  too  vio- 
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It'iit,  the  patient  would  ajjain  sink,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  could 
not  be  a^ain  raised  up.  Let  him  apprehend  less  danger  from  increased 
action  and  uiidue  determinations  subsequently,  tlian  from  the  cold  and 
sinkin<^  stage.  The  physician  in  a  new  country  should  constantly  keep 
with  him  strong  flour  of  mustard,  spirits  of  terebinihina,  and  powdered 
camphor.  He  must  not  depend  on  finding  these  articles  in  possession  of 
his  patient,  for  tnost  settlers  in  a  new  country  make  but  little  preparation 
for  sickness.  As  the  next  step  in  the  plan  of  treatment,  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine must  be  given,  with  large  doses  of  submuriate  of  hydrargyri  ;  for  an 
adult  six  or  eight  grains  of  quinine,  combined  with  forty,  sixty  or  eighty 
grains  of  the  submuriate.  If  the  calomel  does  not  prove  actively  ca- 
thartic, in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  some  laxative,  such  as  castor 
oil,  infusion  of  senna,  or  the  neutral  salts,  should  be  given.  The 
use  of  quinine  should  be  persisted  in,  without  any  reference  to  the  calo- 
mel, in  smaller  doses  every  two  hours,  for  twenty-four,  thirty -six,  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  until  copious  bilious  stools  are  procured,  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder  disgorged,  and  all  symptoms  of  a  periodical  disposition  to 
chill  are  subdued.  Andrew  Stone,  M.D. 

Crown  Point,  Lake  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec  l'2th,  1845. 


BROCCHIERI   STYPTIC. 

[Although  the  public  papers  are  freighted  heavily  with  admiration  of  a 
reputed  great  discovery  made  by  one  M.  Brocchieri,  who  is  represented 
to  have  distilled  a  mixture  of  herbs,  the  product  of  which  heals  up  a 
wound  in  the  carotid  artery  in  twenty  minutes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare our  utter  disbelief  in  the  statements.  Not  to  be  in  the  rear  of  other 
Journalists,  however,  in  heralding  whatever  purports  to  be  important 
scientific  intelligence,  a  synopsis  of  the  reputed  virtues  of  UEau 
Brocchieri  is  here  given.  If  it  were  not  described  as  being  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  so  many  physical  liabilities  and  ailments,  our  organ  of  wonder 
might  have  been  excited  into  more  activity.  As  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery now  stands,  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature's  laws  and  the 
established  processes  by  which  she  conducts  all  vital  operations.  The 
following  is  represented  to  be  a  statement  of  M.  Blanqui,  of  Paris. 
Other  experiments  are  also  detailed,  with  portions  of  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  its  favor,  and  assertions 
respecting  its  cure  of  rheumatism,  cancer,  asthma,  &z;c.  Sic,  but  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  publish  till  something  more  authentic  reaches  us.] 

We  assisted  a  few  days  since  at  a  series  of  experiments  of  a 
very  remarkable  character,  which  seemed  to  place  beyond  all  question 
the  efficiency  of  an  anti-hemonhagic  fluid,  discovered  by  M.  Brocchieri, 
a  Neapolitan  chemist.  Whatever  may  be  our  habitual  prejudices  against 
all  kinds  of  miraculous  waters,  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  here  the 
decisive  facts  of  which  we  have  been  the  witness.  They  are  facts  which 
by  their  importance  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  deep  attention  of 
the  medical  world. 
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IM.  Brocchieri  iias  discovered  a  fluid  which  appears  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  many  of  the  embarrassments  of  surjjery,  and  to  render  immense 
services  to  humanity.  This  fluid,  of  which  the  secret  rests  with  the  in- 
ventor, is  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  several  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  has  an  odor  of  tar,  and  a  slightly  acid 
taste.  It  can  be  drunk  with  impunity,  the  inventor  having  drunk  a  large 
glass  in  our  presence. 

In  the  experiments  made  before  us,  the  operator  opened  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  sheep.  The  incision  necessary  to  discover  the  artery  pro- 
duced a  hemorrhage  which  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  application 
of  the  fluid.  The  wound  remained  clean,  a  little  sanguine,  of  a  rose 
color,  and  the  blood  ceased  to  run  from  the  veins  which  had  been  divided. 
The  knife  was  then  put  into  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  blood  spouted 
over  the  pavement.  This  was  the  critical  moment.  A  small  portion  of 
lint,  saturated  with  the  water,  was  placed  on  the  wound,  and  without 
bandage  or  compression  remained  twenty  minutes.  The  sheep  was  then 
suffered  to  go  at  large,  and  immediately  began  to  gambol  about  the 
slaughter  house,  where  the  experiment  was  conducted,  and  eat  hay  with 
avidity. 

The  wound  was  examined  with  attention.  It  had  no  blood  upon  it. 
was  open,  and  the  edges  covered  with  a  sort  of  cuticle,  thin  and  semi- 
transparent.  For  the  greater  satisfaction  of  those  present  the  sheep  was 
killed,  and  the  perforated  artery  carefully  dissected.  The  cellular  tissue 
was  of  a  dark  red  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  perforation,  but  it  was  firm  : 
it  had  become,  in  a  manner,  fibrous,  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  being 
firmly  soldered,  as  it  were,  by  a  peculiar  composition,  elastic  and  tena- 
cious, which  had  consolidated  them,  so  that  they  could  not  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  artificial  tissue  which  had  united  them. 

It  must  be  that  the  liquid  employed  by  M.  Brocchieri  exercises  a  pe- 
culiar influence  upon  the  blood,  decomposing  and  recomposing  it,  so  that 
it  serves  to  heal  the  wound  from  which  it  issues.  There  is  formed  by  the 
operation  of  this  fluid  upon  the  separated  bloodvessels  a  solidification  of 
the  blood,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  solder,  and  heals  the  wound  in  a  few 
minutes. 

M.  Brocchieri  states  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  fluid,  the  wound 
heals  without  inflammation  or  suppuration  ;  a  sort  of  animal  vegetation. 
sudden  and  permanent,  takes  the  place  of  what  is  called,  in  surgery, 
fleshy  pimples.  It  is  the  blood  which  furnishes  the  base  of  this  animal 
vegetation — of  which  the  theory  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  of  which 
the  existence  is  incontestable. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  discovery,  if  physi- 
cians will  carefully  examine  the  matter,  and  give  their  experience  of  its 
application.  The  greater  part  of  the  amputations  will  cease  to  be  mortal 
— the  compression,  the  tourniquet,  the  ligatures,  the  gangrenes,  will  be- 
come more  and  more  rare.  In  the  field  of  battle,  it  will  save  thousands 
of  the  wounded,  and  will  not  he  less  useful  in  the  hospital. 

Similar  experiments  took  place  before  MM.  Amussat,  Lisfranc  and 
Perizet,  with  equally  conclusive  results. 
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ON    IJYPOTHKSIS   IN    MEDICINE. 

From  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow's  Address  before  the  Boylston  Med.  Society  of  Harvard  University. 

But  such  mental  efibrts  j)recec1e  the  discovery  of  every  law  in  science. 
Every  discoverer  forms  his  hypothesis,  and  tests  it  hy  the  truth  ;  if  the 
facts  are  numerous,  the  inductive  method,  with  its  tabulating  macliinery, 
offers  the  surest  and  the  shortest  test ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  are 
few  in  number,  especially  if  a  law  of  cause  is  being  tested  by  laws  of 
phenonjena,  which  then  bear  to  it  the  relation  of  sinijjle  facts,  I  doubt  if 
philosophers  commonly  have  I'ecourse  to  Bacon's  tables  ;  but  the  process 
still  en)bodies  the  soul  of  the  inductive  method.  It  is  induction  with  its 
tablets  in  the  memory,  an  analysis  far  more  subtle  than  the  gross  elabora- 
tions of  material  tables,  but  subject  to  the  imperfections  of  the  memory. 
In  proportion  as  the  facts  are  numerous,  or  extended  through  a  long  peri- 
od of  time,  impressions  are  distorted  and  effaced,  and  results  become  in- 
accurate. It  is  this  induction  of  the  mind  which  accumulates  what  is 
called  medical  "  experience  "  ;  and  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which 
makes  it  so  inaccurate.  Apart  from  the  results  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  othei-s,  medical  experience  is  preceded  by  hypothesis.  Unless 
the  observer  has  no  aim  or  object  in  his  experiments,  he  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain something  ;  the  frequency  of  a  symptom,  or  the  effects  of  a  remedy. 
His  first  few  experiments  give  him  a  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
inappreciable  though  it  be,  or  even  disowned  by  himself  This  is  his  hy- 
pothesis, and  he  goes  on  to  correct  or  verify  it. 

All  individual  experience  in  life  is  summed  up  in  hypothesis  of  future 
probabilities.  By  original  experience  I  mean  that  which  is  not  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  others  :  the  philosopher  has  his  hypothesis  of  the  laws 
of  the  mind  ;  the  burnt  child  has  his  equally  stringent  hypothesis  of  the 
action  of  caloric. 

In  a  word,  hypothesis  in  its  wide  sense  is  based  upon  experience  ;  it  is 
the  sum  of  past  knowledge  aggregated,  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  upon 
future  knowledge.  From  the  wildest  theories  of  Kepler,  to  which  he 
was  pointed  by  some  hand  invisible  to  other  eyes,  down  to  the  most  in- 
evitable results  of  accumulated  facts,  all  is  hypothesis  in  its  bearings  up- 
on the  futtu'e  and  the  unknown.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  view  leads  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  hypothesis  of  cause  based  upon  experience  ;  but 
if  we  are  sure  of  anything,  if  we  know  that  a  material  mass  will  f-el  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  are  we  not  infinitely  more  certain  of  flu-  irutb 
founded  upon  all  we  know  of  constant  and  seemingly  necessary  jtr.'ce- 
dence  in  the  material  and  the  immaterial  world. 

Hypothesis  is  drawn  from  few  facts,  and  applied  lo  many.  It  is  expe- 
rience of  the  past  pointing  to  the  future.  But  as  there  are  some  men  w  h 
buy  their  experience  in  life  dearly  ;  who  can  take  no  hint  ;  whose  un- 
yielding intellects  are  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  contact  of  occasional 
or  inconsiderable  truth,  so  there  are  minds  in  science  whom  no  flash  of 
revelation  can  arouse.  The  ability  to  detect  scientific  truth  upon  slight 
indications,   marks  the   genius   of  the  observer.       Dullness  may   detect 
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truth,  as  the  uneducated  peasant  stumbles  upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore  ;  but 
-the  true  discoverer  studies  the  dip  and  succession  of  the  strata  ;  his  quick 
eye  detects  the  "  lead  blossom  "  which  the  metallic  salts  have  nourished  ; 
and  he  sinks  his  shaft  upon  the  mineral. 

Do  not  suppose  a  mind  like  Louis'  ever  piled  up  medical  facts,  unless 
to  instruct  his  followers,  without  some  intention,  expressed  or  unexpressed, 
of  investi^atinf^  them  in  some  special  point  of  view  ;  and  even  had  he 
thus  amassed  ten  accurate  cases  of  ty|)l)oid  fever,  is  it  possible  the  com- 
mon lesion  should  have  escaped  his  notice?  No  ;  it  became  in  his  mind 
the  hypothesis,  which  the  tables  of  Bacon  then  tested  and  confirmed. 
In  observation  of  details,  hypothetic  laws  of  phenomena,  or  cause,  are 
thus  forced  upon  our  notice.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  recognize 
them.  If  they  are  imaginary,  subsequent  induction  will  demonstrate  their 
fallacy.  And  while  the  perception  of  these  simpler  laws  is  inevitable,  I 
would  ask  whether,  in  the  discovery  of  more  complex  laws,  the  paucity 
of  facts  does  not  compel  the  assumption  of  tentative  hypothesis,  based 
upon  slender  evidence?  Could  the  laws  of  Kepler  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  or  of  luminous  undulations,  have  been  evolved  by  the  machi- 
nery of  anv  set  of  tables?  I  think  not.  There  were  not  liicts  enough 
to  accumulate  the  common  element  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  ob- 
vious. Its  nature  was  only  suspected  ;  it  was  taken  from  elsewhere  ;  it 
was  supplied  by  the  mind  ;  its  powers  were  tested,  and  it  was  found  to 
account  for  the  phenomena. 

The  ready  detection  of  this  comnjon  element,  it  has  been  said,  distin- 
guishes the  genius  of  the  observer.  It  is  talent  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a 
power  which  at  one  effort  embraces  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  ;  whose 
glance  takes  in  the  whole ;  it  has  a  breadth  of  view  which  seizes  and 
distributes  details  in  all  their  vaslness  ;  it  perceives  similariiies  in  the  re- 
motest facts  ;  it  intuitively  grasps  their  hitherto  unknown  relations,  and 
unites  them  in  the  bonds  of  obvious,  though  startling  truth.  It  is  the 
true  wit  of  science,  akin  to  one  of  the  high  characteristics  of  active 
intellect,  which  sees  and  combines  dissimilar  ideas  in  new  and  sudden 
relations. 

All  great  observers  have  possessed  this  talent  for  the  perception  of  re- 
mote analogies.  Of  Bacon,  who  probably  did  not  appreciate  its  value, 
Macaulay  has  said  :  "  He  possessed  this  faculty,  or  rather  this  faculty 
possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree.  NVJien  he  abandoned  himself  to  it 
without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the  '  Snpientia  Veterum,'  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book  of  the  de  Au^meiids,  the  feats  which  he  performed 
were  not  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shocking.  On 
those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him,  as  clowns  on  a  fair-day  marvel  at  a 
jugffler,  and  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him." 

The  mind  of  Newton,  sensitively  alive  to  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
nature,  endowed  with  an  exquisite  scientific  tact,  seized  and  followed  up 
her  merest  intimations.  Through  long  ages  she  had  hinted  to  philoso- 
phers in  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn  ;  in  despair  she  had  cried  to  them 
in  the  tumbling  rocks  and  roaring  waterfall  ;   but,  toilini:  with  the  barren 
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abstractions  of  theory,  they  heeded  not  her  voice.     In  the  falling  apple 
Newton  read  her  wish,  and  said, 

'■  3Ialo  ine— petit — puella 

Et  t  u^nl  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  vicleri ;  " 

and  he  followed  her  and  knew  her  mystery. 
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BOSTON,    JANUARY    14,     1846. 


Smallpox  and  Vaccination. — The  following  questions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  editor  by  a  correspondent. 

"  1st.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  an  individual  should  be  vacci- 
nated more  than  once  in  the  course  of  life,  provided  we  are  certain  that 
he  had  the  real  vaccine  disease  in  the  first  instance?  2d.  If  so,  how 
often  ;  and  do  you  think  that  frequent  vaccination  will  prevent  a  person 
from  having  the  varioloid,  if  exposed  to  the  smallpox  ?  3d.  Will  a  person 
who  has  had  the  vaccine  disease,  take  the  varioloid  from  the  varioloid.^ 
4th.  Will  a  person  who  is  not  protected  in  any  way,  take  the  smallpox 
from  the  varioloid  ?  5th.  At  how  early,  and  at  how  late,  a  period 
will  it  do  to  take  virus  from  the  arm,  to  be  used  again,  and  does  it 
make  any  difference  whether  it  be  taken  from  a  child  or  from  an  adult, 
provided  they  are  both  healthy?" 

To  these  interrogatories  we  give  the  following  answers  as  the  result  of 
our  experience.  1st.  As  the  question  is  stated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  operation  should  necessarily  ever  be  repeated.  2d.  Varioloid  is  ex- 
hibited only  in  persons  imperfectly  vaccinated ;  that  is,  the  virus  is  puru- 
lent, or  has  undergone  changes  by  age  and  atmospheric  exposure,  which 
leave  a  susceptibility  to  receive  smallpox,  but  modified  by  the  partial  con- 
stitutional influence  that  even  deteriorated  matter  exerts  on  the  system. 
3d.  Yes,  if  he  had  the  vaccine  disease  imperfectly.  4th.  Yes.  5th.  It 
may  be  taken  as  early  as  the  sixth  day,  but  never  later  than  the  eighth  or 
early  part  of  the  ninth.  i\Iucii  of  the  bad  virus,  and  therefore  imperfect 
vaccination,  is  from  matter  taken  later  than  the  eighth,  viz.,  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  even  twelfth  day — especially  when  performed  by  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, with  pins,  needles,  &c.  By  common  consent,  a  child  is  considered 
the  best  source  from  which  to  procure  virus. 


Healthij  Skin. — Messrs.  Appleton  &-  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently 
published  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,  with  Rules  for  the 
Medical  and  Domestic  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  by  Erasmus 
Wilson,  Surgeon,  &:,c."  It  is  an  admirable  work,  which  must  be  well  re- 
ceived by  those  who  are  at  all  ambitious  to  understand  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  the  diseases  to  which  the  skin  is  incident.  Under  the 
very  best  auspices,  every  candid  physician  is  generally  ready  to  acknovv- 
ledixe  his  inability  to  manage  many  of  them,  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  are  a  series  of  steel  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
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ture  of  the  different  textures,  and  such  parts  as  necessarily  require  eluci- 
dation, from  their  intimate  association  with  the  skin,  that  enhance  the 
value  of  the  author's  researches.  A  beautiful  and  accurate  magnified 
section  of  the  minute  architecture  of  a  wart,  a  corji,  the  various  orders  of 
hairs  which  cover  the  body,  and  otiier  tilings,  both  curious  and  usei'ul  to 
the  student  and  the  every-day  practitioner,  give  additional  importance  to 
this  volume.  There  are  18  cha()ters,  embracing  every  conceivable  form  or 
phase  of  alteration  in  the  dermoid  textures,  and  abounding  in  observations 
which  have  an  important  practical  bearing.  The  style  is  neither  labored 
nor  over-done,  but  natural,  and  therefore  easy  of  comprehension.  Copies 
in  Boston  are  to  be  had  of  Jordan  &  Wiley. 


ChurcMlV s  Midwifery. — Presuming  that  all  well-read  practitioners  are 
conversant  with  the  excellent  writings  of  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill  on 
Midwifery,  a  principal  object  of  this  note  is  to  announce  a  second  Ameri- 
can edition,  altogether  superior  to  the  first  one.  Messis.  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  of  Philadelphia,  have  brought  out  this  edition,  comprising  552 
pages,  accompanied  with  notes  and  additions  by  Robert  M.  Huston,  M.D. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  illustrations  from  the  drawings 
of  Baffcr  and  others,  engraved  bv  Gilbert.  If  anything  could  wive  addi- 
tional  value  to  a  professional  work  by  Dr.  Churchill,  these  would  do. it. 


Hobhjn's  Chemistry. — A  truly  valuable  little  manual,  with  a  modest 
title,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine," 
has  been  furnished  to  the  profession  and  all  others  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  beautiful  and  extraordinary  science  of  chemistry,  by  S.  S.  &  W. 
Wood,  New  York.  As  a  whole,  it  is  comprehensive,  and  yet  by  no  means 
tedious.  For  common  schools  it  would  be  admirable  for  teaching  the  first 
principles  of  chemistry.  For  all  orders  of  students,  it  must  be  also  a 
ready  and  pleasing  bibliographical  companion. 


A  Golden  Palate. — Reference  has  often  been  made,  in  this  Journal, 
to  the  extraordinary  dental  skill  of  Dr.  Joshua  Tucker,  of  this  city,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ingenuity,  under  trying  ditficulties,  in  patching  and 
mending  imperfectly  developed  or  broken  and  decayed  organs  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  Within  a  iew  weeks  a  young  man  from  Connecticut  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  brothers,  Drs.  Tucker,  in  Hamilton  Place, 
with  a  view  to  having  some  remedy,  if  possible,  from  art.  The  patient 
was  minus  not  only  a  part  of  the  hard  palate,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
velum  palati.  In  looking  into  the  throat,  there  was  seen  no  valve,  nor 
even  the  fragment  of  one,  to  hide  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal 
cavities.  A  very  defective  articulation,  therefore,  necessarily  existed. 
They  first  constructed  a  hard  palate,  of  gold,  which  was  admirably  adjust- 
ed. On  the  posterior  margin  of  that,  was  an  artificial  valve,  of  India 
rubber,  attachefl  to  the  inner  edge  of  a  spring,  somewhat  resembling,  in 
form,  the  letter  V.  Instead  of  being  in  one  single  piece,  it  was  construct- 
ed of  strips,  which  allowed  one  to  slide  over  the  other,  and  resembled 
the  feathers  in  a  pigeon's  tail,  when  spread  out.  So  nicely  was  this  part 
of  the  mechanism   fitted   to  the   rawo;ed   muscular   walls  on  the  anterior 
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bonndiry  of  the  pliarvnx,  tiuif  when  finally  introduced  to  its  place,  it  was 
grasped  by  the  apparently  loose  extremities  ot"  the  rnnscles,  and  the  fan-like 
valve  nir)ved  by  them,  very  mnch  as  the  natural  one  is  narrowed  or  widen- 
ed in  every  well-formed  throat.  By  this  curious  device,  the  description  of 
which  falls  infinitelv  below  what  is  due  to  the  inorenuity  of  the  crentleman 
who  contrived  it,  a  modification  of  the  voice  is  produced,  that  must  ulti- 
mately prove  of  invaluable  service  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  construct- 
ed. After  a  little  practice,  we  can  discover  no  reason  why  he  may  not 
articiilate  with  a  distinctness  that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself, 
and  without  having  it  at  all  suspected  by  others  that  a  conofenital  malfor- 
mation of  an  essential  part  of  the  vocal  apparatus  ever  existed. 


TFy/v«  ill  an  Abscess. — Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  of  Derne  St.,  informs  us 
that  a  boy,  9  years  of  age,  has  been  under  his  care  with  an  extensive  su- 
perficial abscess  on  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen.  When  opened  re- 
cently, about  one  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  it  discharired  very  copiously, 
for  about  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  dow  was  checked.  Pain  en- 
sued, and  it  was  re-piulticed.  On  taking  ofi"  the  first  poultice,  a  large 
round  worm,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  made  its  exit,  alive.  Very  shortly 
after,  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 


C.'tnrt  of  Poisons.— Dr.  R.  T.  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H..  has  de- 
vised a  tabular  scheme  of  all  the  prominent  poisons — chemical,  vegetable, 
and  animal.  The  articles  are  arranged  in  one  column  ;  and  opposite 
each,  in  other  coIu:m;1s,  the  symptoms  produced  by  them  are  noted, 
the  best  known  remedies,  &lc.  As  the  popular  names  of  poisonous  arti- 
cles are  retained,  instead  of  the  chemical  and  botanical  terms,  the  whole 
can  be  understood  by  all  who  can  read.  It  is  designed  to  be  suspended 
for  common  observation,  and  is  to  be  the  guide  in  all  emergencies  by  poi- 
son, till  medical  advice  can  be  obtained.  It  is  about  being  published,  and 
whenever  it  appears,  notice  of  it  will  probably  be  given. 


Dr.  B'^rlnio's  Disroitrsr. — A  ^ew  extracts  are  republished,  to-day,  from 
the  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  FI.  J.  Bigolow,  before  the  Boylston  Medical 
Society,  as  a  sample  of  his  reasoning,  good  taste  and  accurate  judgment. 
There  is  much  to  hope  for  the  future  from  such  promising  indications. 


Nrcdlr  found  in  the  Heart  of  a  Cow.  By.  J.  H.  Beech,  M.D.,  of 
Gaines,  N.  Y. — About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Jas.  Mather,  of  tiiis  village, 
requested  me  to  examine  the  body  of  a  cow  which  had  just  died,  being  in 
very  good  flesh,  fie  bad  owned  the  cow  about  two  years  :  she  had  been 
sick  at  short  intervals  duriiio-  most  of  the  time,  and  recently  had  appeared 
to  be  distressed  for  breath.  I  found  in  the  pericardium  two  or  three  (|uarts 
of  thinnish,  purulent,  acrid  matter.  In  taking  out  the  heart,  my  finger 
was  pricked  with  what  I  found  to  be  the  point  of  a  large  darning  needle. 
I  think  its  track  could  be  seen  from  the  (Esophagus  ;  it  .seemed  to  have 
entered  the  right  veniricle  just  below  the  middle,  had  pa,ssed  directly 
through,  and  was  fixed  across  the  left  ventricle  about  through  the  middle, 
with  the  point  sticking  out  on  the  left  side  \  of  an  inch.  There  was 
sligiil  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  tlie  ventricles;  otherwise  the  organ  ap- 
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peared  healthy.  Some  congestion  existeci  in  a  small  portion  of  the  left 
lung.  These  were  all  tiie  signs  of  disease  which  I  saw;  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  as  close  an  examination  as  I  would 
have  liked. 

I  have  the  needle  now  in  my  possession  ;  it  is  very  much  rusted,  but 
the  eye  is  still  entire. 

This  cow  had  been  fed  on  "  slops  "  by  a  former  owner,  but  not  while 
in  Mr.  M.'s  possession.  I  think  she  must  have  got  the  needle  in  that  way, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  the  body  more  than  two  years,  and  for  a  long  time 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


Medical  Miscellanij. — There  were  2fi  deaths  by  smallpox  at  Philadel- 
phia week  before  last. — Dr.  White,  the  Oregon  delegate,  is  about  returning 
aorain. — A  paper  called  the  M;ignetist,  advocating  mesmerism,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  John  Thompson,  has  been  started  at  Richmond,  Virg. — The  anti- 
hemorrhagic  fluid,  discovered  by  M.  Brocchieri,  a  Neapolitan  chemist, 
makes  a  good  text  for  professed  paragraph  makers. — Dr.  S.  J.  W.  Tabor, 
recently  of  Shelburne  Falls,  has  become  the  editor  of  the  Nortliampton 
(Mass.)  Democrat. — A  child  was  recently  born  near  Detroit,  without 
arms.  The  right  leg  stops  at  the  knee,  and  has  a  foot  which  moves  freely  ; 
the  left  leg  is  perfect  to  the  ankle,  but  the  foot  is  singularly  clubbed. 
There  are  but  four  toes  on  either  foot. 


To  CoRRKSFONDENTs. —  Dr.  L.  WoodriifF's  paper  on  Stimulants  in  Inflamma- 
tion, Dr.  Chapin's  on  Instrumental  Delivery,  and  Dr.  Chapman's  on  Intermittent 
Fever,  have  been  received. 

Married, — At  Salem,  Mass.,  Dr.  James  Stone,  Jr.  to  Miss  E.  Shreve. 


DiEo, — At  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dr.  Lesigneur,  the  oldest  physician  in  that  city. 
He  was  a  native  of  France,  aged  84,  and  had  practised  in  Charleston  for  over  half 
a  century. — At  Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  James  McCan. 


Number  of  deaths  in  Boston, for  the  week  endins  Jan.  20,33.— Mnles  17,  females  16.  Stillborn,  9. 

Of  consumption,  7 — smallpox,  4— child-bed,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — scarlet  fever,  4 — infantile,  3— di.'iease 
of  the  liver,  1 — bronchitis,  I  — luii;;;  fever,  3— hooping  cough,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1— paraly- 
sis, 1— cancer,  2— convulsions,  1— dropsy  o(  the  brain,  1 — old  age,  1. 

Under  5  years,  12 — between  5  and  20 years,  3 — betv.een  20  and  60  years,  16 — over  60  years,  2. 
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A  Suit  for  Medical  Services  hy  a  Cldirvoi/ant. — In  Justices  Court, 
Poucrhkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  William  Livingston  ys.  Henry  S.  Marshall.  This 
was  an  action  for  medical  attendance  and  services  by  the  plaintiff  and 
Jackson  Davis,  in  the  defendant's  family,  examining  and  prescribing  for 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  bill  claimed  was  .*?-">0.  The  plaintiff  proved 
his  services.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  proved  by  the 
cross-examination  of  the  plaintiffs  witnesses,  that  Livingston  and  Davis 
doctored  on  the  plan  of  medical  clairvoyance.  The  mode  was  described 
by  putting  Davis  to  sleep,  and  that  then  he  examined  the  patient  and  pre- 
scribed the  remedies  to  be  applied;  that  what  he  named  was  taken  down 
by  Livingston  and  invariably  given  to  the  patient  ;  that  all  the  examina- 
tions were  made  by  Davis  when  in  the  mesmeric  state,  with  a  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes,  and  that  Livingston  made  no  examinations  himself . 
The  defendant  then  called  witnesses  who  swore  that  they  had  examined 
(one  of  them  Dr.  Hughson)  over  100  cases.  That  the  person  mesmer- 
ized could  not  tell  the  internal  condition  of  a  patient  any  better  than  a 
drunken  man,  or  one  in  a  half-sleeping,  half-waking  or  dreaming  state. 
Dr.  Thomas  testified  that  the  whole  system  was  apiece  of  fraud  and  hum- 
buggery  ;  and  that  upon  ascertained  principles  no  one  can  tell  the  nature 
of  an  internal  disease  by  this  mode,  any  more  than  to  tell  the  fortune  of  a 
person  by  looking  at  his  hand. 

The  witnesses  further  testified  that  this  was  no  branch  of  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery.  Some  other  evidence  was  given,  but  not  very  mate- 
rial. Mr.  Thompson,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  then  summed  up  the 
cause,  and  contended, 

L  That  no  action  would  lie  for  the  wages  of  a  misdemeanor;  that  the 
law  will  not  enforce  any  such  contract,  expressed  or  implied. 

2.  That  the  pretence  of  prescribing  for  or  curing  disease  according  to 
the  responses  of  a  sleeping  boy,  is  all  jugglery  by  statute;  and  a  mis- 
demeanor, no  judgment  being  exercised  by  the  physician — 1  Review, 
p.  745,  s.  1. 

3.  That  the  consideration  of  the  promise  had  failed,  being  s.  fraudulent 
and  false  representation  of  skill  and  ability  to  cure,  &c.  ;  a  mere  gam- 
bling device. 

4.  That  it  was  not  a  branch  of  "  physic  and  surgery,"  and  therefore 
such  services  could  not  be  made  the  ground  of  an  action  under  the  re- 
pealing statute  of  1844,  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Thompsom  gave  the  history  of  the  various  medical  humbugs  which 
have  been  adopted  and  exploded  for  the  last  200  years,  especially  of  the 
touch  for  king's  evil  ;  of  the  weapon  ointment,  in  which  case  the 
wound  of  the  patient  was  washed  and  the  weapon  carefully  anointed 
with  the  ointment  and  laid  away,  which  effected  the  cure;  the  tar  water 
mania  of  Bishop  Berkley;  the  universal  catholicon  ;  to  which  the  counsel 
added  the  history  of  the  delusion  under  Matthias,  who  had  a  mode  of  ^ 
his  own  of  whipping  the  sick  devil  out  of  his  patients  with  a  cowhide! 
The  case  was  then,  after  an  able  speech  from  C.  S.  Corlis,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  submitted  to  court,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  prin- 
cipally (it  is  f;aid)  on  the  ground  of  the  deception  and  fraud  of  the  sys- 
te;n. — Poughkeepsic    Telegraph. 
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ON   THE   USE   OF   SEDATIVES   IN   ACUTE   MANIA. 

rrom  Clinical  Lectures  by  John  ConoUy,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. 

If  I  can  rely  upon  my  own  recollection  and  notes  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  this  asylum,  and  in  private  practice,  when  I  have  taken  every 
precaution  to  avoid  error,  1  should  say  that  the  application  of  sedative 
medicines  to  recent  cases  of  mania  is  of  very  lim'ttd  usefulness.  In  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  the  malady  their  efficacy  is  ijreater;  and  in  many 
cases  both  of  chronic  mania  and  melancholia  they  are  of  the  utmost 
service. 

Tt  seems  to  he  in  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  skin 
of  moderate  warmth,  and  the  whole  bodily  condition  of  the  patient  lan- 
guid, thai  sedatives  are  chiefly  useful,  by  allaying  nervous  irritability. 

As  regards  the  medicine  to  be  selected,  in  such  cases,  1  have  also  to 
confess  my  inability  to  perceive  he  nice  differences  in  the  effects  of  the 
various  ard  numerous  preparations  of  opium  of  which  1  read,  and  which 
entitle  any  one  of  them  to  a  constant  preference.  In  ordinary  practice 
we  find  their  effrcts  continually  modified  by  idiosyncracy  ;  and  this  is 
equally  or  still  more  the  case  in  mental  or  nervous  disorders.  With  some 
patients  laudanum  acts  with  certainty,  and  like  a  charm  ;  others  derive 
comfort  for  long  periods  from  the  acetate  of  morphia  ;  to  some  the  liquor 
opii  sedaiivus  is  alone  tolerable  ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  for  their  continually 
increasing  number  testifies  the  frequent  disappointment  incidental  to  the 
use  of  those  which  went  before.  In  acute  mania,  1  give  the  preference 
to  the  preparations  of  hyoscyannis,  and  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  tincture 
— the  form  in  which  we  most  commonly  give  this  medicine — should  be 
two  drachms  ;  or  of  the  extract  eight  or  ten  grains.  Indeed,  whatever 
sedative  is  etnployed,  the  dose  should  be  large.  Less  than  a  grain  of 
the  acetate  of  morphia  is  productive  of  no  good  eflecl  whatever  ;  and 
laudanum  requires  to  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachtn,  or  at  least  of  forty 
or  fifty  drops.  I  am  speaking  of  acute  cases,  for  in  those  of  longer  con- 
tinuance use  often  makes  much  larger  doses  necessary.  Whatever  seda- 
tive is  given,  it  is  prudent,  if  the  head  is  at  all  hot,  to  apply  cold  to  the 
head  by  means  of  small  napkins  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  a  double 
cay>  of  thin  materials,  kept  wet. 

The  Indian  hemp,  which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  English  prac- 
tice, seems  to  be  a  valuable  addition   to  our  means  of  controlling  vehe- 
ment vervous  disorders.     I  believe  there  is  very  little  of  the  genuine  In- 
25 
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dian  heinp  now  in  Europe,  hut  if  our  observation  of  its  efFects  In  this 
asyluai  is  not  alt<,anher  erroneous,  it  must  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Few  practitioners  are  less  disposed  than  myself  to  trust  in 
the  allet^ed  pow  ei-s  of  new  medicines,  or  more  difficult  to  convince  of  the 
actual  etiVcts  of  many  of  those  of  older  re|)utation  ;  but  after  some  care- 
ful trials  of  the  tincture  of  hemp.  I  feel  justified  in  speakiniji;  well  of  it.  It 
is  chiefly  useful,  [  think,  in  chronic  cases,  in  which  my  own  opinion  of  its 
good  effects  is  strongly  contirmed  by  the  numerous  trials  made  of  it  on 
the  male  side  of  the  asylum  by  Dr.  Betjley  ;  and  on  the  female  side  by 
Dr.  Nesbitt,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Hitchinan,  who,  however,  has  ob- 
served that  its  effects  are  uncertain,  and  that  when  it  does  not  produce 
sleep  it  causes  pains  and  twitchini^fs  in   the  limbs.     Tliis  is  exemplified  in 

M.  A.  P ,  in   the   female   ward,  No.  10  ;  and   it  suggests  caution  in 

the  employment  of  the  remedy.  I  have  known  the  tincture  of  hemp 
useful,  although  less  generally,  in  acute  cases.  In  one,  where  the  symp- 
toms closely  resembled  those  of  delirium  tremens,  all  the  unfavorable 
characters  of  the  disorder  disappeared  in  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
the  patient  tcok  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  every  four  liours,  and  no  other 
medicine.  In  this,  as  in  some  chronic  cases,  it  seemed  gieatly  to  increase 
or  to  restore  the  desire  for  food.  \ou  have  noticed  an  active  young  man 
in  the  airing  court  of  the  refractory  ward,  walking  quicJily  about  with  a 
kind  of  military  air;  he  is  convalescent  from  acute  mania;  too  much 
mental  exertion,  too  much  care,  and,  taken  for  relief  of  this,  too  much 
opium,  disordered  his  brain  and  interrupted  his  pursuits,  which  were  those 
of  a  man  of  education.  A  difficulty  existed  in  the  way  of  giving  him  seda- 
tives, in  consetiuence  of  a  vow  he  had  made  never  more  to  take  any  of 
them.  He  knew  the  taste  and  smell  of  opium  and  henbane  too  well  to 
be  deceived  into  swallowing  any  ;  yet  his  irritable  state  seemed  particu- 
larly to  require  some  sedative  appliance  beyond  leeches,  aperients  and 
the  shower-bath.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  taste  and  properties  of 
the  hemp,  and  it  was  given  to  him,  in  the  form  of  extract,  with  such 
marked  adv^antage  that  we  consider  his  present  favorable  condition  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  its  use  ;  and  we  now  entertain  no  doubt 
of  his  entire  recovery.  In  J.  B ,  a  young  Scotchman,  not  long  ma- 
niacal, the  medicine  seemed  to  be  equally  beneficial.  The  dose  of  the 
extract  given  has  been  from  one  to  two  grains. 

A  drachm  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  two  drachms,  of  the  tincture 
have  frequently  been  given  in  chronic  cases  of  recurrent  mania,  and 
although  generally  with  (rood  effects,  sometimes  without  any  effect  what- 
ever. The  tincture  emitloyed  has  been  procured  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  Some  tincture  prepared  from  English  hemp  entirely  disappointed 
us.  The  warm  sun  and  warm  soil  of  a  tropical  climate  seem  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  [)lant. 

In  those  distressin"  cases,  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture — in  which 
mania  comf^s  on  with  symptoms  of  fever,  and  the  patient  is  excessively 
feeble  and  yet  extremely  restless  and  violent  at  the  same  time,  the  tongue 
being  coated  and  brown,  anfl  scarcely  any  food  being  taken — all  seda- 
tives seem  to  me   to  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless  ;  and  in  every  case 
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of  acute  mania  it  is  important  to  avoir!  giving  sedatives  for  a  long  time,  or 
in  frequently-repeated  doses,  as  they  either  obscure  the  symptoms  or 
modify  without  amending  the  patient's  condition.  In  private  practice  I 
have  niet  with  cases  in  wliich  patients  had  been  kept  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  for  many  months  ;  and  certainly 
with  no  good  effect.  Their  repetition  in  increased  doses,  where  they 
disappoint  tije  first  trials  of  the  practitioner,  luay  he  followed  by  very  dis- 
tressing consequences  ;  by  wilder  excitement,  and  rapidly  increasing  di*- 
bility.  To  all  the  preparations  of  o|)ium  the  general  objection  exists  of 
their  producing  constipation,  an  objection  to  which  tiie  hyoscyamus  is  not 
liable,  or  the  tincture  of  hetnp.  I  do  not  pretend  to  mention  everything 
in  this  short  course  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  by  sepa- 
rately discussing  the  merits  of  sedatives  of  minor  power,  as  the  bella- 
donna, camphor,  the  tincture  of  hop,  &c.  Upon  the  whole,  the  mo-t 
useful  observation  which  I  can  make  to  you  concerning  the  employment 
of  sedatives  in  acute  mania  is,  that  their  actual  effects,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, yet  deserve  attentive  clinical  study,  and  that  the  diligent  observa- 
tion of  many  intelligent  medical  men.  resident  among  the  insane,  can 
alone  elucidate  the  interesting  question  of  their  precise  value. 

If  their  administration  in  acute  mania  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  my  remarks 
intimate,  it  becomes  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  practitioner  to  con- 
sider what  tranquil  influences,  not  included  in  the  materia  medica,  he 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  patient.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the 
best  ;  and  there  are  not  many  cases,  in  which,  during  some  part  of  the 
day,  it  may  not  be  permitted.  If  the  patient  can  be  trusted,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  an  airing  court  for  an  hour,  when  no  other  patients 
are  out ;  and  if  an  attendant  is  required,  or  even  if  two  attendants  are  ne 
cessary,  he  should  be  accompanied  by  them  ;  and  the  exercise  and  air  will 
help  to  cure  his  distempered  brain.  If  the  last  walk  is  taken  a  little  while 
before  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  still  greater  advantage  may  be  obtained  by 
it.  The  next  remedial  influence  is  that  of  a  mind  rendered  quiet  by  the 
absence  of  everything  that  can  disturb  it ;  opposition,  contradiction,  re- 
proof, all  must  be  avoided  :  gentleness,  patience,  forbearance,  must  be 
perpetually  exercised.  These  attentions  assuage  the  irritability  and  u:i- 
utterable  anguish  of  many  minds.  Nor  must  ordinary  methods  of  pro- 
curing mental  relief  by  physical  comforts  be  despised.  A  supper  of 
pleasant  food,  and  a  glass  of  home-brewed  beer,  or  porter,  or  Scotch  ale, 
are  sometimes  productive  of  a  better  night  than  "  poppy  or  mandragoro. 
or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world."  Their  effect  is  often  so  much 
better  than  tliat  of  other  sedatives,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  it  in 
some  deL^ree  to  the  mental,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  physical,  satisfac- 
tion whicli  it  gives  to  the  patient.  A  few  days  ago,  1  found  a  maniacal 
lady — who  had  very  recently  become  insane,  and  was  placed  in  a  private 
asylum — struggling  with  the  assembled  servants,  trying  to  run  away,  to 
undress  herself,  and  to  throw  her  clothes  and  the  moveable  furniture  into 
the  fire.  There  was  no  heat  of  the  head,  or  whiteness  of  the  tongue; 
the  face  was  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The  only  sedative  at  hand  was 
laudanum,  of  which  forty  drops  were  given   to  her,  and  the  dose  was  re- 
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peated  ill  a  few  liouis,  with  a  great  increase  of  violence.  The  next 
evening  the  patient  helped  herself  to  a  large  glass  of  excellent  beer,  in- 
tended for  sonieboily  else,  and  she  held  a  trancjuil  night.  Afler  that  the 
beer  was  giver)  every  night,  and  no  other  sedative  ;  and  the  patient  slept 
well,  and  improved  rapidly. 

In  several  cases  at  Hanwell,  I  liave  observed  the  good  efiects  of  some 
supper  and  beer,  even  in  the  chronic  cases  :  and  some  remarkable  instances 
of  violently  maniacal  patients  being  tranquillized  by  Scotch  ale  given  at 
bed-time,  fully  confirming  the  remarks  long  ago  made  in  Mr.  Tuke's 
work  on  the  York  R(!treat,  and  which  remarks  have,  doubtless,  led  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  lot  of  many  a  restless  lunatic.  Every  body  knows  the 
occasional  relief  obtained,  in  states  of  exhaustion  and  irritability,  by  tak- 
ing one  or  two  glasses  of  wine ;  and  there  are  patients  w  hose  paroxysms 
of  mania  are  even  relieved  by  what  are  ordinarily  considered  stimulants. 
The  mind  is,  doubtless,  somewhat  acted  upon  in  these  cases  by  a  sense 
of  being  indulged  and  confided  in. 

We  observe  in  a  great  number  of  recent  cases  of  mania  that  the  pa- 
tient is  tolerably  (juiet  all  day,  but  restless  and  noisy  all  night.  A  few 
are  maniacal  in  the  day  time,  and  yet  at  night  sleep  well.  Some  have 
an  alternate  noisy  and  quiet  day.  What  the  precise  condition  of  the 
brain  is  in  this  recurrent  state  of  agitation  we  cannot  say,  or  easily 
imagine,  for  the  ordinary  symptoms  really  give  us  no  information  about 
it ;  the  head  and  surface  being  often  cool,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the  pulse 
tranquil.  It  has  long  been  known,  by  those  conversant  with  the  habits  of 
the  insane,  that  niany  of  them  during  these  paroxysms  of  excitement 
have  an  aversion  to  lying  down,  and  manifest  a  sort  of  instinctive  avoid- 
ance of  the  horizontal  position.  If  sedatives  do  not  relieve  this,  and 
sleep  is  still  denied  to  them,  it  is  in  vain  to  combat  the  mere  results  ;  and 
worse  than  vain  to  deprive  the  sufferer  of  the  poor  comfort  of  getting  out 
of  bed  and  walking  about.  The  unquiet  nights  are  a  part  of  his  malady, 
which  for  a  time  resists  all  our  efforts  ;  and  the  sleep  obtained  at  intervals 
during  the  day  is  all  that  the  state  of  the  brain  permits.  Yet  the  general 
practice  has  been  to  fasten  such  patients  to  the  bed.  In  our  wooden 
bedsteads  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  places  where  ringjs  or  buckles 
were  formerly  fixed,  at  the  foot,  at  the  head,  and  at  the  side§  ;  to  these, 
straps  were  easily  fixed,  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  straps 
and  the  rings  have  disappeared.  It  was  evident  that  such  bondage  did 
violence  to  an  instinctive  feeling  which  a  physician  ought  to  respect ;  and 
it  was  probable  that  it  accumulated  some  additional  and  peculiar  distress 
on  the  patient,  which  was  only  avoided  when  the  recumbent  position  was 
refrained  from.  It  was  opposed,  also,  to  the  commonest  experience  of 
us  all.  There  are  few  sufferings  of  the  insane  which  have  not  tran- 
siently visited  almost  every  sensitive  mind  ;  and  on  these  visitations  salu- 
tary sympathy  has  a  part  of  its  foundation  in  every  breast.  The  tempo- 
rary infliction  of  a  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  forbids 
sleep,  is  of  all  these  the  most  common  ;  and  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  us  all  how  it  is  best  relieved  ;  to  the  insane  alone, 
where  this  restless  state   is   more  aggravated,  we  deny  the  relief.     Who 
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amoiiff  you  does  not  know,  that  in  a  long  and  restless  night  the  best  refresh- 
ment is  obtained  by  getting  out  of  a  hot  bed,  and  drinking  cold  water, 
and  looking  at  the  tranquil  sky  ;  or  by  reading  a  book,  or  by  writing 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  have  kept  us  waking  ;  or  by  walking  about 
in  a  cool  room  until  both  mind  and  body  become  less  irritable,  and  we 
can  lie  down  in  a  state  which  permits  the  blessing  of  sleep  to  fall  upon 
us.  Ask  yourselves,  then,  for  what  reason,  or  on  what  principle,  the 
poor,  fretted,  heated,  irriiable  maniac,  who  tosses  about  in  his  narrow 
crib,  and  cannot  close  his  eyes,  and  whose  active  thoughts  torture  him, 
and  who,  therefore,  gets  up,  and  walks  to  and  fro  in  his  cell,  should  be 
forced  back  again,  and  tied  down  by  strap  or  chain  in  a  bed  from  which 
all  refreshing  slumber  is  driven,  and  all  jjeaceful  and  com[)osing  associa- 
tions? The  patient's  state  is  made  worse  by  what  he  feels  to  be  an  in- 
jury and  outrage  ;  and  it  was  by  patients,  tlius  fastened,  that  the  cries 
and  bowlings,  yet  reujembered  by  those  who  used  to  pass  die  walls  of  the 
ancient  Bedlam,  are  described  as  having  made  night  hideous.  The  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  use  his  limbs,  and  he  therefore  shouts  or  sings  with  all 
his  might  ;  and  he  vents  the  bitterest  execrations  on  all  who  come  near 
him  ;  for  he  feels  that  they  come  as  tormentor-,  not  as  friends.  All  these 
symptoms,  the  creations  of  restraint,  are  adduced  as  apologies  for  its  ap- 
plication and  reasons  for  its  continuance  ;  and  all  good  feeling  between 
the  patient  and  the  attendants,  and  the  patient  and  his  physician,  are  at  an 
end  ;  if  he  recovers,  it  is  not  the  result  of  treatment,  but  a  happy  and  a 
rare  escape. — London  Lancet. 
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ICiimmunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  subject  of  inflammation  has  been  the  theme  of  many  an  essay,  and 
called  forth  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  differed  more  or  less  both  in 
regard  to  its  nature  and  treatment.  Tliis  diversity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  one  under  consideration,  is 
a  serious  evil.  It  dampens  the  zeal  of  the  student,  and  weakens  the  en- 
ergy of  the  young  (if  not  some  of  the  old)  in  practice.  Is  it  necessary 
that  the  evil  shoidd  continue?  Cannot  the  character  of  inflammation 
be  so  fully  understood  as  that  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  it?  If  not,  then  may  we  despair  of  adopting  any  remedial 
means  for  its  cure,  which  shall  be  generally  acceptable.  I  am  one  of  a 
class  who  believe  in  sitnplicity  of  diseased  action,  and  consequently  a 
simple  yet  efficient  mode  of  adapting  means  for  its  correction.  We  have' 
long  been  taught  to  believe  that  in  inflammation  there  was  increased  vas- 
cular action,  and  consequently  the  measures  recommended  as  necessary  for 
its  relief  were  supposed  to  be  depletory  or  reducing.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, a  new  idea  has  been  advanced  concerning  its  theoiy,  that  is,  that  di- 
minished vascular  action  is  an  important  fact  in  its  character.  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  this  latter  opinion  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  It  js  quite 
clear  to  my  mind  that   in  all  varieties  of  inflammation,  diminished  action 
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in  the  vascular  system  prevails.  Aitlioiigh  this  fact  has  not  been  recog- 
nized in  its  theory,  yet  in  the  practice  almost  universally  adopted  the 
principle  is  established.  Bloodleitino;,  either  ^enero?  or  local,  \s  practised 
in  many  casi\s  on  the  principle  of  redueinir  the  supposed  increased  action. 
Tlie  result  of  tlie  practice  is  good,  though  the  reasons  for  it  are  founded 
in  error.  On  the  principle  of  diminished  vascular  action,  the  same  bene- 
fit results  from  t'le  practice,  while  the  reasons  for  it  are  the  reverse,  that  is, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  over-disiended  capillaries  and 
removing  the  vis  a  (ergo,  we  enable  them  to  recover  their  tone  and  thus 
render  the  remedy  an  indirect  stimulant.  We  must  recognize  two  classes 
of  stimulants — the  direct -awA  the  indirect — or,  as  some  call  them,  seda- 
atives.  Contraction  is  tlie  principal  action  of  the  bloodvessels,  and,  in  the 
state  of  congestion  or  over-distension  which  exists  almost  uniformly  in  in- 
flannnation,  this  power  is  weakened.  I  think  it  an  important  and  useful 
maxim  that  "  diseases  are  cured  by  specific  stimuli" — and  the  superior 
usefulness  of  one  physician  over  another  consists  in  his  being  b-etter  able 
to  adapt  the  appropriate  stimulant  to  any  given  disease.  By  this  you 
will  perceive  that  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  most  (if  not  all)  of  our 
curative  agents  act  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  stimu- 
lants. Hence,  by  stimulant  I  mean  any  agent  which  increases  the  vigor 
and  harmony  of  action  throughout  the  system. 

Many  of  the  remedies  classed  as  antiphlogistics  act  upon  the  principle 
of  indirect  stimulation.  In  many  cases  of  external  local  inflammation, 
direct  stimulants  prove  our  most  valuable  resort.  Chilblain  (a  very  com- 
mon disease  at  this  season)  is  cured  by  the  daily  use  of  free  bathing  with 
dear  cold,  proof  spirit,  followed  by  tlie  use  of  ungt.  citrini,  as  well  as  by 
any  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  ophthalmia,  if  the  inflam- 
mation is  increased  action  in  the  capillaries,  why  apply  nit.  argent.,  acet. 
plumbi,  sulph.  zinci,  &z;c.  ?  These  surely  are  direct  stimulants;  and  if 
the  disease  consists  in  increase  of  action,  how  is  natural  and  healthy  ac- 
tion ever  to  be  established  through  their  agency?  In  erysipelas  we  give 
emetics  and  tonics,  and  apply  local  stimulants.  This  surely  is  inconsis- 
tent if  the  essence  of  inflannnation  is  increased  action. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  specific  or  particular  stimulants  are  our  best  reme- 
dies for  external  inflammation,  why  may  not  the  same  principle  be  found 
good  in  reference  to  internal  inflammation  ?  I  know  the  greater  dif!iculty 
of  acquiring  a  precise  knowledge  of  internal  over  that  of  external  disease  ; 
but  when  known,  is  it  not  treated  most  successfully  by  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticular appropriate  stimulant  '' 

Sanguinaria,  as  recommended  in  tracheitis  by  Dr.  Allen,  in  a  recent 
No.  of  the  Journal,  has  in  my  own  experience  proved  useful,  and  is,  1 
believe,  an  appropriate  specific  stimulant  in  this  disease.  Deuto-chlorid. 
hydrarg.,  with  infusion  of  seneka,  is  used  successfully  in  the  practice  of 
one  of  luy  acquaintances.  In  pleurisy,  venesection  diminishes  the  vis  a 
tergo  by  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  antimony,  nitre  and  ipe- 
cacuanha act  as  stimulants  to  the  congestive  capillaries,  and  thus  aid  in 
establishing  healthy  action.  Reducing  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  antagonist  of  the  capillaries,  by  bleeding,  stimulates   them  indirectly  ; 
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and  ihe  use  of  the  apprnpriiite  stiimili  directly,  enables  them  to  recover 
their  tone.  The  principle  lor  which  we  contend  holds  good  when  ap- 
plied in  tlie  treatment  of  inflammation  in  ail  the  various  textures  of  the 
body,  and  con3e(|uently  I  need  not  cite  particular  cases. 

The  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  goveined  is  to  apply  the  remedy 
which  is  known  to  possess  the  property,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
stiinulatiim;  the  capillaries  of  the  particular  texture  involved.  By  this  I 
hope  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  opposed  to  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
stimulants.  This  is  the  great  cause,  I  think,  of  the  opposition  thai  exists 
to  this  class  of  remedies.  By  diligent  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  action  of 
each  given  agent,  we  shall  find  the  appropriate  texture  and  function  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  and  thus  most  surely  and  satisfactorily  aid  in  the 
removal  of  disease.  L.  Woodruff. 

^eio  Britain,  Ct.,  Dec.  31,  1845. 


CASR  OF   ANOMALOUS   INSTRUMENTAL   DELIVERY. 

To  the  B  Jitor  of  the  3oston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the  extracts  from  Dr. 
Bedford's  Introductory,  contained  in  your  Journal  of  the  7th  insi.,  and 
am  horrified  by  the  case  of  embryotomy  detailed  by  him.  I  am  also 
painfully  reminded  of  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus  from  turning,  which  once 
fell  under  mv*  own  obst-i  vaiion,  but  which  i  refrain  from  giving,  lest  the 
community,  the  idiotai,  uito  whose  hands  it  might  fall,  should  more  vo- 
ciferously exclaim,  "  Procul.''^ 

I  wish  to  state  a  case  ol'  instrumental  labor,  managed  by  myself,  not  of 
the  murderous  or  savage  character  of  that  detailed  by  Dr.  Bedford  ;  and 
of  its  necessity  each  may  judge.  It  may  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the 
horrifying  influences  of  that  case;  and  sliow  that  it  is  not  always  the 
Doctor  who  errs. 

Near  five  years  ago  I  was  called  out  several  miles,  in  haste,  to  visit  a 
woman  in  labor.  On  my  arrival  I  found  her  lying  drenched  in  blood, 
pale  and  languid,  and  in  a  vessel  under  the  bed  there  was  not  less  than 
three  to  four  pints  of  blood,  which  had  passed  from  her  during  a  single 
effort  to  make  water.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  miscarriage — that  she  was 
four  months  along.  On  examination,  the  blood  was  still  poui'ing  from 
the  vagina,  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  dilated,  and  encircling  a  portion  of 
placenta,  partly  expelled. 

Her  situation  seemed  to  require  prompt  action.  I  was  unable  to  <;rasp 
the  placenta  with  my  fingers,  and  had  with  me  no  blunt  hook.  On  a 
former  similar  occasion  1  had  succeeded  well  with  an  umbrella  brace 
bent  into  a  hook,  which  luckily  came  to  view  in  my  extremity,  but  in 
this  case  one  could  not  be  found.  Necessity  led  me  on,  and  1  whittled 
a  small  stick  smoothly,  some  six  or  eight  inches  long,  with  some  notches 
in  one  side  near  the  end.  I  then  introduced  it  carefully,  between  a 
couple  of  fingers,  into  the  vagina,  and  placing  the  notched  surface  against 
the  placenta  on   one  side,  1  held  it  firmly  with  one  hand,  while  with  a 
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finger  of  the  other  hand,  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  placenta,  I 
was  enabled  to  nmke  jHessure  sufficient  to  extract  it,  and  it  came  away 
entire.  The  tloodin>r  directly  ceased,  and  the  woman  got  up  sooner  than 
could  have  been  anticipated. 

The  placenta,  on  coining  away,  was  small,  and  no  foetus  could  be 
found.  I  expressed  to  the  woman  my  opinion  that  she  was  mistaken 
in  her  calculations,  and  that  she  was  not  more  than  six  weeks  advanced. 
She,  however,  could  with  difficulty  be  per.suaded,  as,  she  said,  she  had 
"  quickened." 

Several  weeks  afterwards,  being  in  the  neighborhood,  I  understood  that 
the  lady  gossips  said  that  "  the  doctor  had  missed  his  guess  that  time," 
and  that  "  the  shingle  plan  of  delivering  babies  was  not  always  sure." 
It  was,  in  a  word,  stated  that  my  patient  was  still  enceinte.  The  report, 
of  course,  moved  me,  and  I  called  on  the  lady  to  ascertain  its  foundation. 
She  was  considerably  enlarged,  having  the  appearance,  externally,  of  be- 
ing six  months  along  (!  think  had  cessation  of  menses)  ;  and  was  'posi- 
tive that  she  was  still  in  the  family  way.  I  expressed  to  her  my  absolute 
belief  that  she  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  her  condition,  that  her  in- 
creased size  was  dropsical,  and  that  the  motions  which  she  still  continued 
to  feel  was  the  movement  of  flatus.  She  persisted,  with  some  warmth, 
that  she  ought  to  know,  for  she  had  had  one  child,  and  she  knew  the 
difference  between  wind  and  kicks.  Soon  after  this  interview,  she  re- 
moved to  a  distance,  taking  somewhat  circuitously  the  line  of  steam- 
boat and  railroad,  that  she  might  lose  nothing  by  the  journey.  After  the 
time  of  her  reckoning  had  passed,  I  dropped  a  line  to  her  l)usband,  being 
quite  desirous  to  know  the  sequel  of  the  affair.  In  return  he  informed 
me  that  my  opinion  had  j)roved  correct,  and  that  by  a  well-directed 
course  of  medicine  his  wife  had  been  cured  of  dropsy,  and  was  then  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  A.  Chapin. 

E.  Abington,  January  8,  1846. 


THE   USE  OF   INSTRUMENTS   IN   DIFFICULT   LABORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — If  not  every  subscriber  to  your  usefid  weekly,  surely  every  partu- 
rien'  woman  who  shall  fltll  into  their  hands,  should  be  gratefid  for  the 
extract,  contained  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Journal,  from  the  introductory 
lecture  of  Dr.  Bedford — particularly  for  that  portion  which  relates  to  that 
most  reprehensible  jM'actice  of  resorting  to  instruments  in  cases  of  labor. 
Time  was,  when  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon  increased  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  number  and  severity  of  the  operations  he  performed.  Hajipily 
for  the  honor  of  the  profession  and  the  good  of  mankind,  at  the  present 
day  his  reputation  depends  more  upon  the  cures  performed  than  the  mu- 
tilations he  can  effect.  Why,  then,  does  the  reverse  of  this  state  of 
things  exist  in  obstetrical  practice  ?  How  does  it  happen,  while  the  coun- 
try practitioner  "travels  on,  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  and  delivers 
his  hundreds,  and  in  many  instances  his  thousands,  unaided  by  the  use  of 
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instruments,  that  in  city  practice  these  agents  of  evil  are  so  frequently- 
resorted  to  ?  So  constant,  indeed,  is  their  use  in  tlie  practice  of  many, 
that  one  would  almost  be  induced  to  censure  the  Author  of  om*  existence, 
for  not  having  appenrled  a  pair  ol'  forceps  to  every  female  form,  to  be 
ready  for  sudden  emergencies. 

[t  has  seemed  to  me,  that,  could  the  statistical  facts,  in  possession  of 
the  numerous  individual  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  pointed  to  by  the  fol- 
lowinir  interrogatories,  be  collected,  and  a  synopsis  laid  before  the  public, 
it  woidd  afford  a  mass  of  information  highly  useful  to  practitioners  of  the 
obstetric  art.  Hence  I  forward  them,  subject  to  your  own  decision, 
whether  to  publish  them  or  not. 

1.  What  proportion  of  cases  of  midwifery,  that  have  fallen  within  your 
practice,  have  required  instrumental  aid  ;  and  of  those,  what  iiave  been 
delivered  by  the  forceps  ? 

2.  Have  any  cases  occurred,  and  if  so,  what  proportion,  where  you 
have  used  the  forceps,  which  upon  further  reflection  you  think  would 
have  succeeded  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  ? 

3.  By  which  cause  have  you  witnessed  the  most  frequent  injuries  to 
the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  the  use  of  instruments  or  the  too  long  reten- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  child  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ruptured  uterus  from  the  use  of  ergot  ;  and, 
6nally,  how  far  do  you  think  the  use  of  this  drug  can  supersede  the  ap- 
plication of  the  forceps?  Respectfully,  VV.  VV.  Comstock. 

Jan.  l-2th,  1846. 


CASE   OF  SUDDENLY-FORMED   ENORMOUS   TUMOR   ON   THE    NECK. 

[The  following  remarkable  case  is  related  by  Eugene  Palmer,  JVT.D., 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  La.,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  published  in  the  last  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences.] 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1845,  1  was  called  in  great  haste  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart  (where  I  attend  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  inmates).  On  being  ushered  into  the  Infirmary  for  the 
nuns,  I  saw  an  old  lady  extended  on  a  couch,  surrounded  by  the  priest, 
the  lady  superior  and  several  nuns,  with  her  shoulders  elevated  and  her  head 
reclining  backwards  ;  her  countenance  anxious  and  pallid  ;  and  respiration 
apparently  hurried.  She  had  an  enormous  tumor  over  the  region  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  extending  out  in  front  of  the  trachea  more  prominently  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  true  goiire.  The  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  Mad- 
ame Galway.  told  me  in  regard  to  this  tumor,  that  it  rose  up  instantane- 
ously, while  the  patient  was  in  the*  act  of  conversing  with,  and  standing 
directly  in  front  of  her;  that  she  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  remark  by 
the  cry  of  "  Oh  !  mother,  I  am  suffocating!"  and  pointed  to  her  neck, 
when  the  superior  observed  the  above-named  tumor  rise  up  on  hei'  neck, 
in  the  space  of  less  than  a  minute.     There  was  no  evidence  of  physical 
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or  mental  excitement  ;  the  patient  is  between  50  and  60  ;  remarkable  for 
a  calm  and  bland  disposition,  for  uninterru|)led  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
is  devoting  the  remainder  ol  ber  life  to  tbe  instruction  of  orplian  cbildren 
sent  to  tbe  institution.  Sbe  was  born  at  Savoy  in  France,  where  I  believe 
goitre  is  not  an  uncommon  disease.  She  stated  tbat  there  was  a  partial 
enlargement  of  ibe  thyroid  gland  long  ago,  and  tbat  sbe  bad  been  treated 
in  Euroj)e  wiih  the  burnt  sponge.  She  was  under  my  treatment  two 
years  ago  for  a  severe  intermittent  fever,  when  the  gland  was  so  small  as 
not  to  have  attracted  observation,  and  continued  in  tbe  same  state  up  to 
llie  14th  of  April  last,  when,  it  seems  to  me,  that  tbe  blood  was  thrown 
suddenly  and  will)  great  force  into  the  parenchyma  of  that  gland  ;  but 
by  what  means,  except  by  rupture  of  one  of  the  thyroid  arteries,  rcnnains 
to  ine  (in  the  absence  of  any  parallel  case)  an  entire  mystery  !  The 
tmnor  was  at  first  tense  and  elevated  ;  the  patient  complained  of  constant 
pain  about  tbe  ears  and  back  of  the  bead,  for  tbe  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
were  forced  outwardly  and  put  violently  on  tbe  stretch  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor.  On  the  'id  day  its  base  began  to  spread  laterally  ;  it  became 
more  soft ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  began  spontaneously  to  diminish,  and 
has  now  the  appearance  of  a  very  inconsiderable  goitre.  Tbe  vertical 
circund'erence  ol'  the  tumor  was  .34  inches  ;  the  lateral  circumference, 
from  one  edge  of  the  base  of  tbe  tumor  to  that  of  its  opposite  edge,  5 
inches  1  line. 


HOd  S  LAKD  SUCCESSFULLY  USED  IN  OBSTRUCTION  OV  TIJE  BOWELS. 

[Dr.  E.  B.  Hook,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Georgia,  gives  the  following  case 
in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  As  the  difficulty  in  cases 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  so  often  considered  irremediable,  any  well- 
authenticated  case,  presenting  a  successful  result  of  treatment,  is  worthy 
of  particular  att(!ntion.] 

My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  a  communication  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mays,  of  South  Carolina,  published  in  the  June  No.  of  this  Journal,  on 
obstinate  obstruction  of  the  bowels — a  disease  that  startles  us  by  its  fre- 
quency, and  shocks  us  by  its  fatality.  It  has  been  my  unenviable  lot  to 
have  had  several  such  cases  under  my  care,  and  to  have  seen  others  in 
connection  with  other  physicians :  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  all 
proved  fatal. 

Afl'^r  much  rcHection  upon  this  painful  subject,  founded  upon  recorded 
cases,  and  those  which  bad  come  untier  my  own  observation,  I  bad  lully 
determined  to  treat  tbe  next  case  1  should  have,  at  least  after  a  modiM'ate 
trial  of  the  usual  means,  with  injections,  the  mildest  aperients,  the  warm 
ball),  &.C.  1  was  convinced  that  drastic  purgatives,  used  to  a  great  extent, 
would  produce  intense  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  there- 
fore should  be  used  with  great  caution.  Having  formed  this  resolution,  but 
not  being  very  confident  of  the  success  of  this  palliative  tieatment,  it  gave 
me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  and  read  the  communication  above  re- 
ierrcd  to.      My  [)reviou3  rcfieclions  tended   to  commend  Dr.  Mays's  plan 
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lo  my  adoption.  To  fill  the  bowels  in' these  cases  wiih  a  miki  uninitat- 
ing  oil  coLild  do  no  injury  ;  and  might  o|)erate  advanlageously  lioni  the 
aperient  quality  of  the  oil,  and  from  its  meoh:mical  force  in  liil)ricaling 
and  distending  the  intestine.  These  very  probaljle  effects  of  ihe  pro- 
posed plan,  in  connection  with  the  jjeristallic  action  of  the  bowels,  pro- 
mised as  fairly,  as  anything  known  to  me,  to  overcome  the  obstruction, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  it  on  the  first  suitable  occasion.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore one  occurred. 

On  the  lllh  of  September,  as  1  was  passing  Mr.  J.  A.  Parker's  place, 
his  man  Sam  hailed  me,  to  say  that  he  had  a  chill  in  the  morning  w  hich 
lasted  two  hours,  and  that  ever  since  (now  half  past  5  o'clock,  P.  M.) 
he  had  high  fever.  He  had  had  no  operation  from  the  bowels  for  four 
days.  I  prescribed  20  grains  sub.  m.  hydg.  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  for 
ihe  next  morning. 

On  the  l*2ih,  I  found  him  with  considerable  fever,  tongue  coated  with 
thick  w  bite  fur  and  disposed  to  become  dry.  I  learned  that  he  had  vom- 
ited very  freely  two  hours  after  taking  the  submuriate  ;  and  again  this 
morning  after  taking  the  oil  ;  but  neither  had  produced  any  operation 
from  the  bowels.  Having  ordered  the  oil  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  should  be  composed,  I  left  him  lo  visit  other  patients.  When  1 
returned  at  dark  he  had  very  high  fever,  and  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  much  aggravated  on  pressure.  I  bled  bim,  and  left 
him  ten  grains  more  of  the  sub.  mur.  hydg.  to  be  taken  as  before.  The 
sloraacli  had  not  been  sufficiently  composed  for  the  oil,  and  it  had  not 
been  given.  A  bag  of  scalded  bran  was  also  ordered  to  be  kept  to  the 
iliac  region. 

13th. — No  operation  from  the  bowels  ;  considerable  fever  ;  pulse  small 
and  rather  tense  ;  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  pain  in  the  iliac  re- 
gion. I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  bleed  him  again,  as  the  former 
bleeding  nearly  prostrated  him,  without  the  least  apparent  benefit.  In 
the  course  of  six  hours  he  had  now  taken  three  large  doses  of  oil  and 
one  of  salts,  administered  by  his  owner  during  my  absence.  When  I 
saw  him  again  in  the  evening  there  was  no  alteration,  except  for  the 
worse.   I  advised  injections  to  be  used  freely  through  the  night  and  left  him. 

14th,  Tliursday,  the  symptoms  were,  as  far  as  a  change  was  perceptible, 
dry  tongue;  retching,  but  vomiting  up  nothing  ;  pulse  considerably  weaker 
than  at  any  previous  period.  I  now  gave  one  and  a  half  drops  croton  oil, 
to  be  assisted  by  injections — this  was  repeated  after  waiting  three  hours — 
injections  given  frequently.  These  having  also  failed,  the  stomach  tube 
was  introduced  into  the  colon,  and  some  five  or  six  injections  given  in  this 
way  ;  and  ahhougli  the  tube  was  several  times  introduced  its  entire  leuL'th, 
the  fluid  would  pass  back  after  the  lapse  of  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty 
minutes,  without  color  or  smell. 

He  had  now  taken  thirty  grains  of  the  submuriate,  about  a  half  pint 
of  castor  oil,  one  large  dose  of  salts,  three  drops  of  croton  oil,  assisted  by 
twenty  or  thirty  injections,  including  those  by  the  stomach  lube,  had  been 
kept  in  the  warm  bath  until  the  a[)proach  of  syncope,  and  had  been  bled 
nearly  to  the  same  effect,  without  the  least  ap|>earance  of  relief.      1   de- 
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tei-iTiIned  to  try  the  hoi;'s  larH,  as  a  last  resort.  I  had  wished  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  try  the  usual  remedies  first. 
I  now  had  one  quart  melted,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  swallow  one 
hall  of  it — the  halance  was  injected  into  the  bowels.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  hours,  one  and  a  half  (hops  more  of  croton  oil  was  given.  After  taking 
it  he  laid  very  still  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  complete  picture  of  despair, 
in  consfant  anticipation  of  death.  At  this  time,  his  whole  countenance 
lij;htini,f  up  as  if  hy  magic,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  It  has  broken  loose." 
On  being  asked  what  had  broken  loose,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  right 
iliac  region.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he  was  lifted  up  and 
had  a  small  but  very  fogiid  operation.  The  bowels  now  soon  began  to 
act  freely,  the  lard  passing  off  in  variable  quantities  with  each  of  the  first 
six  or  eight  stools.  He  was  under  treatment  a  few  days  longer,  without 
intenupiion  of  his  convalescence,  and  was  discharged  fully  cured. 

I  ascribe  this  cure  to   the  lard,  although  the  responsibility  we  feel  on 
these  occasions  did  not  allow  me  to  trust  wholly  to  it. 


THE   PRINCIPLE    OF   LIFE. 

From  an  Introductory  Lecture  by  Prof.  Pancoast,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Life — how  incomprehensible  a  subject  it  would  seem,  did  we  look  at  it 
in   any  other  way  than   through   the  organs  by  which  it  is  manifested. 
How  different  the  degrees  in  which  it  displays  itself  in  the  various  organs 
of  which  the   body  is  composed — between  the  insensitive  bones  and  car- 
tilages, and  the  delicate  nerves,  upon   which  a  single  rude  touch  sends  an 
agonizing  vibration  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  frame.     He   who  would 
form  a  proper  pliilosophical  idea  of  the  nature  of  life  in  all  its  bearings  in 
reference  to  his  own  frame,  should  begin  his  investigations  with  the  humblest 
thing  that  lives,  where  life  forms  the  simplest  problem,  and  trace  it  up  in 
its  ditferent  developments   in   the  scale  of  animals.      How  variously  ani- 
mated is   the  scene  which  nature  spreads  before  our  view  in  her  myriads 
of  living  beings.     Among  them  what  endless   variety  of  form,  what  di- 
versity of  endowment.     We  find   them   where  the  complicated  structure 
of  man  would  not  allow  him  to  dwell — in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  in  the 
depths  of  the  waters,  in  the  obscurities  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  mansions 
of  the  air ;  yet  each  being,  with  its  round   of  wants  and   enjoyments,  as 
completely  fitted  to  the  sphere   in  which   it   moves  as  man.     If  we  start 
from  the  zero  point  of  the;  scale,  where  the  being  is  but  little  more  than 
a  living  sponge,  we  find  animal  rising  over  animal  in  regular  progression, 
with  organ  after  organ  superadded,  endowing   them   with    the   power  of 
locomotion,  and  with  instincts  and  senses  lor  self-preservation — till,  finally, 
in  that  perfection  of  creation,  the  human  form,  are  found  summed  up  all 
the  parts  which  had  been  parcelled  out  in  the  gradation  of  animals,  with 
an  intellect  crowning  \.\\vm   all,  capable  of  mounting  over  the  confines  of 
the  earth,  and  guiding  and  controlling  ilu;  whol(\     Yet  all  of  these,  from 
the  inscfct  millions  that  people  the  air,  to  the  eagle  and  the  condor — from 
the  animals  that  dwell  in  the  cells  of  the  coral  and   the  sponge,  to  the 
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huge  leviathan  of  the  deep,  and  from  the  humhiest  creeping  insect  up  to 
man,  all  require  a  supply  of  nourishment  from  without,  giow  old  and  die, 
and  exist  only  under  the  influence  of  a  common  j)rinciple,  which  we  call 
life.  We  know  that  the  chemical  constituents  of  v\hich  they  are  all 
composed,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carhon,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  constitute  the  lifeless  miisses  of  the  earth.  What,  then,  is 
this  mighty  talisman,  this  principle  called  life,  at  whose  inspiring  touch 
the  crude  elements  of  nature  start  into  combination  and  take  on  ihe  form 
and  actions  of  living  things?  Is  its  nature  within  the  grasp  of  human 
reason  ? 

Do  w^e  not  find  many  subjects  manifestly  less  subtle  than  this  to  force 
upon  us  a  conviction  of  the  finiteness  of  our  capacities  ?  What  do  we 
know,  for  instance,  of  the  essence  or  source  of  magnetism  or  eleclriciiy  ? 
In  our  first  attempts  to  analyze  these  subjects,  we  may  seem  to  compre- 
hend them  ;  but  when  we  pursue  the  analysis  further,  the  finest  intellect 
becomes  bewildered,  and  at  length  the  road  of  investigation  is  fairly 
closed,  as  though  an  impenetrable  curtain  was  dropped  before  it.  Yet 
the  knowledge  of  them  that  we  do  possess,  is  ade(juate  to  all  our  wants. 
Magnetism  we  have  converted  into  a  guide  to  lead  us  over  the  trackless 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  Electricity,  subservient  to  our  wishes,  is  made  to 
light  up  at  command,  the  lamp  at  our  bedside.  So  in  regard  to  thepr  in- 
ciple  of  life,  that  ethereal  essence  which  gives  action  to  the  heart 
and  sensation  to  the  brain,  we  can  know  nothing  in  the  abstract.  But 
we  may,  as  the  ultimate  point  to  which  we  can  trace  life,  consider  it  with 
a  distinguished  German  philosopher  as  a  breailiing  of  the  divinity,  a 
power  conferred  by  the  Supreme  Architect  of  all  upon  the  particles  of 
which  every  living  body  is  composed,  and  in  iheir  due  degree  and  pro- 
portions. In  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  "  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  livino  soul." 


FRAGMENT  OF    A    KNIFE   BLADE   IN  THE    BODY    NINE   YEARS. 

By  P.  C.  Gaillard,  M.D. 

Mr.  C.  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  December,  1835,  about  the  middle 
of  the  left  clavicle.  He  says  that  he  was  struck  from  w  iihout  inwards, 
and  slightly  downwards  and  backwards.  The  wound  was  a  severe  one, 
and  confined  him  two  weeks  to  his  room  ;  a  numbness  and  difficulty  of 
movement  in  the  left  arm  were  felt  for  two  n)onths  after  the  wounr!  heal- 
ed. No  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from  it  since.  About  six 
months  ago,  he  felt  a  dull  pain  under  the  sternum. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1845,  he  came  to  me  for  advice  about  a  pain 
immediately  below  the  right  clavicle,  near  the  siiM-num.  I'iiis  com- 
menced eight  or  ten  days  previously,  and  felt  as  if  something  sharp  was 
sticking  him  under  the  skin.  The  latter  had  ulcerated,  and  (here  was  a  fis- 
tulous opening  in  it,  discharging  pus.  On  examination,  I  felt  a  moveable 
triangular  sharp  body,  seemingly  about  an   inch  and   a  half  long,  imme- 
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diately  below  the  clavicle,  anfl  apparently  attached  at  or  near  the  sternoi- 
clavieiilar  articulation,  feelint;  like  a  piece  of  bone  s[)lit  oft'  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  clavicle,  projeciing  forwards,  its  point  about  an  inch 
from  the  sierno-ciavicular  articulation,  and  apparently  held  on  at  its  base 
by  son;^'  of  the  ligaments  oi"  the  latter.  The  probe  penetrated  easily  an 
inch  and  a  half  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  encountered  a  hard 
grating  body.  There  was  a  considerable  scar  over  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  clavicle. 

The  case  was  seen  with  me  by  Drs.  Wragg  and  DeSaussure,  whose 
impressions  coincided  with  my  own.  We  heard  nothing  of  the  knife, 
wit!)  w  hich  the  patient  had  been  stabbed,  having  been  broken,  nor  was 
he  at  all  conscious  of  such  an  occurrence.  On  the  22d  January,  1845, 
in  presence  of  Drs.  W.  and  DeS.,  1  cut  down  upon  the  body,  and  found 
it  was  a  part  of  a  knife  blade,  pointing  obliquely  anteriorly,  and  to  the 
right  from  under  the  sternimi.  I  seized  it  with  a  forceps,  and  drew  it  out 
without  difficulty.  It  measured  1  inch  and  11  lines  in  length,  and  7 
lines  in  width  at  its  base.  On  its  faces  were  several  spots  of  clotted 
blood  and  a  little  rust.  The  point  was  very  sharp,  the  edge  (which  is 
single)  keen  and  cutting.  It  was  broken  off" about  the  middle  of  the  slit 
for  opening  the  blade. 

There  was  no  hemorrhage  or  other  accident  from  the  operation  ;  the 
wound  healed  rajiidly,  and  so  little  inconvenience  was  caused  by  it,  that 
the  patient  returned  to  his  ordinary  business,  as  Serjeant  of  the  City 
Guard,  after  the  second  day,  and  is  now  quite  well. 

Remarks. — From  the  direction  of  the  stab  and  the  length  of  the 
fraumenl,  it  is  probable  that  the  point  of  the  blade,  at  the  lime  it  was 
broken,  rested  on  the  su|)erior  part  of  the  second  rib,  its  back  against  the 
clavicle.  The  fragment  must  have  been  at  some  distance  from  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  or  it  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended the  [)atient  at  the  time  the  injury  was  received,  and  it  must  at  first 
have  laid  at  no  great  depth  under  the  skin.  In  its  subsequent  course,  it 
followed  the  direction  of  its  point,  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
chest  and  lungs,  and  in  all  probability  pressed  close  against  the  internal 
face  of  the  sternum.  To  make  its  way  out  at  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
it  must  have  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  very  near  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  sternum.  Altogether,  the  case  is  remarkable, 
as  well  for  the  length  of  tiine  which  so  large  a  foreign  body  remained  in 
the  system  without  causing  any  uneasiness,  as  for  the  important  parts  near 
wdiich  it  must  have  passed  without  injury  to  them. — Southern  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


Surgery. —  Do   not  identify   surgery  with   tlie  knife;  with   blood   and 

dashing  elegance.      Distrust  surgical  intrepidity  and  boldness Surgery 

is  not  operative  surgery.  Its  province  is  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy  ;  and 
an  operation  is  an  avowal  of  its  own  inadequacy. —  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelotu^s 
Address. 
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Dr.  Pancoast's  Introductory  Lecture. — Dr.  Pancoast,  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  who  has  sustained  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
with  brilliant  and  increasing  success  for  some  years,  delivered  the  cus- 
tomary introductory  lecture,  the  present  season,  and  was  solicited  by  a 
committee  of  thirty-one  students,  representing  twenty-three  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Ireland,  France,  Porto  Rico  and  Burmah,  to  allow 
it  to  be  published.  He  consented,  and  our  readeis  will  be  gratified  by 
the  perusal  of  a  brief  extract  from  it  in  a  preceding  p^ge.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  brain  as  an  anatomist  should,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  fathoming 
the  profound  subject  of  neuroloay,  which  our  mesmeric,  or  rather  neuro- 
logical friend,  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Kentucky,  conceives  that  he  has  made  as 
clear  as  star-light.  Dr.  Pancoast  thus  admirably  approaches  a  high  depart- 
ment, which,  in  effect,  he  honestly  acknowledges  is  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  anatomy,  learned  as  he  is  in  the  cordage  of  the  human  frame. 

"  But  after  all,  in  this  examination  of  the  dead,  how  little  can  we  ac- 
tually discover  of  the  springs  and  sources  of  life,  or  rather  of  that  vital 
principl'^  which  puts  them  all  in  motion.  If  we  examine  the  brain,  even 
within  a  few  hours  after  death,  whilst  its  physical  constitution  remains 
precisely  the  same  as  during  life,  what  is  it  to  us  but  a  mass  of  albumen 
— beautifully  modelled,  it  is  true,  into  many  and  complex  parts — but  after 
all  a  mass  of  albumen,  quickly  falling  into  putrefaction.  Where  has  gone 
that  intellectual  fire,  that  moral  energy,  that  seemed  but  recently  under 
the  control  of  the  body  which  is  now  stretched  inanimately  before  you. 
Where  those  seeming  inherent  p;)wers  possessed  by  the  seething  brain,  act- 
ing even  in  our  sleep,  and  at  times,  weaving  webs  in  which  many  characters 
may  play  their  dramatic  parts,  at  others  conjuring  up  the  most  delightful 
harmonies,  as  it  were  for  its  own  enjoyment,  being  itself  at  the  same  time 
composer,  artist  and  audience.  This  transitory  coimection  of  the  mind 
with  the  frame  is  a  subject  beyond  human  ken.  We  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  it  but  for  the  lights  vouchsafed  to  us  by  revelation  ;  and  we 
must,  here,  without  wandering  into  idle  speculation,  leave  the  subject  in 
the  hands  of  those  hf)ly  men  who  teach  us  of  its  appearance  on  another 
stage,  and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  "  point  to  brighter  worlds  and 
lead  the  way." 

"  '  Such  is  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth ; 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 

if  ifi  if.  ifi  :f(i  -^  -^ 

Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ; 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed  ? 

Shall  we  he  left  abandoned  in  the  dust, 

Wlien  Fate  relenting  lets  the  flower  revive? 
Shall  nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 

Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live? 

Is  it  for  this  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  jjenury  and  pain? 
No!  Heaven's  imiriortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 

.\nd  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again.'  " 
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Diseases  of  tkc  Liver. — With  the  new  year,  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blaiichard 
liave  brought  out  one  of  those  sterling  works  on  niedicine  which  it  re- 
freshes one  to  examine.  It  is  a  sound,  practical  guide  in  every-day  prac- 
tice, and  opportune,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
any  recent  publicitioii.  Those  only,  who  have  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to 
decide,  or  rallier  dcterniiiie  with  certainty  upon  the  true  condition  of  the 
liver,  under  some  indications  of  the  system,  can  appreciate  a  treatise  like 
this.  George  Budd,  M.D.,  a  professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College, 
London,  exhibits,  in  the  pages  before  us,  peculiar  fitness  for  the  labor  he 
imposed  upon  himself  He  was  eight  years  in  accumulating  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  volume  is  composed.  Three  years  of  the  time  he  was 
a  visiting  physician  of  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  where  the  subjects  of  dis- 
eased livers  greatly  abound. 

Sad  havoc  is  made  with  the  poor  liver,  the  world  over  ;  first  by  vices, 
and  secondly  by  the  abominable  inroads  made  upon  health  through  the  ready 
instrumentality  of  quacks.  Perhaps  there  are  more  mistakes  made  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  this  organ  of  the  human  body  than  any 
other,  and  a  misapplication  of  remedies  often  follows,  injurious  to  the 
whole  machinery.  Many  doses  have  doubtle.-s  been  prescribed  for  a 
liver  that  never  required  prescriptions.  Such  a  book  as  this,  therefore,  is 
calculated  to  direct  the  young  physician  with  much  certainty  in  whatever 
is  necessary  for  him  to  be  apprised  of,  in  giving  either  an  opinion  or  a 
dose  of  medicine.  The  chapters  of  the  book  are  as  follows.  L  conges- 
tion of  the  liver;  H.,  on  its  inflammations  and  diseases;  IH.,  diseases  re- 
sulting from  faulty  nutrition  or  faulty  secretion  ;  IV.,  diseases  resulting 
from  some  growth  foreign  to  the  natural  structure ;  and  V.,  jaundice. 
The  subdivisions  of  these  chapters  are  numerous,  so  that  nothing  has 
escaped  the  critical  notice  of  the  diligent  author.  Some  of  the  drawings 
are  colored — and  all  of  them  are  just  what  is  wanted  to  illustrate  the  text, 
and  to  identify  diseased  parts  on  the  subject.  Messrs.  Ticknor  &.  Co. 
have  copies  on  sale. 


Hooper's  Ezaminatinns. — A  third  edition  of  the  well-known  manual  of 
Robert  Hooper,  M.D.,  has  come  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  J.  &,  H.  C. 
Langley,  New  York,  as  neat  as  one  could  desire.  The  title  page  says  it 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised,  which  certainly  might  have  been  done, 
years  ago,  to  good  advantage,  in  the  old  editions.  These  examinations 
are  in  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy,  [t  is  a  compleie  compendium  of  all  these  sciences,  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  therefore  just  adapted  to  the  student's  pocket,  in  his 
daily  studies.     Ticknor  &b  Co.,  Washington  street,  have  the  new  edition. 


American  Phrenological  Journal. — Mr.  Fowler  has  just  entered  upon 
the  eighth  volume  of  this  periodical,  with  buoyant  hopes,  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  a  ready  pen.  Not  many  years  since,  piuenology  held  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  It  was  the  parlor  conversa- 
tion, the  tea-table  talk,  and  the  subject  of  very  learned  discjuisitions.  With 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Spurzheim,  the  science,  for  such  it  is,  was 
gradually  allowed  to  rest — till  its  warm  advocates  and  admirers  are  as 
scarce  as  true  philosophers.     Through  all  the   varying   phases  of  popular 
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phrenology,  the  Messrs.  Fowlers,  of  New  York,  have  been  consistent  ad- 
vocates of  this  department  of  useful  i<nowledge.  Phrenology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  which  is  not  content  with  a  simple  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  brain,  according  to  books;  but  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  shows,  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the 
intellect,  the  propensities  of  individuals,  and  by  the  past  history  of  the 
race,  that  its  study  is  wortliy  the  considerate  attention  of  all.  But  it  is 
principally  to  place  the  Phrenological  Journal  before  our  professional 
readers,  that  these  observations  are  introduced.  There  may  be  a  thousand 
thino-s  in  it  that  they  might  not  like,  but  there  is  much  that  would  deliofht, 
amuse  and  instruct  them.  Phrenology  necessarily  embraces  a  large  field, 
and  hence  all  the  aids  and  appendages  of  the  sciences  in  general  are  resorted 
to  by  way  of  illustration,  argument  or  proofs.  This  specimen  number  is  well 
stored  and  properly  arranged.  Under  the  head  of  Signs  of  Character, 
many  wise  sayings  and  doings  are  recognized.  The  developments  and 
character  of  John  C.  Neal,  author  of  Charcoal  Sketches,  are  singularly 
curious.  "  Physiology  and  phrenology  of  the  Choctaws"  is  also  full  of 
interest.  We  wish  the  editor  e.xcellent  success  in  the  circulation  of  his  work. 


LittclVs  Living  Age. — Those  of  the  sober  brotherhood  of  medicine, 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  choice  flowers  of  general  literature,  could  not 
find  a  richer  entertainment  for  unoccupied  hours,  than  this  popular  weekly 
periodica!  No.  86  presented  a  captivating  variety  of  articles,  many  of 
which  had  a  bearing  upon  medicine.  Medical  gentlemen  cannot  always 
bend  themselves  down  to  tlie  profound  researches  of  the  fathers  of  physic  : 
ihe  mind  requires  relaxation,  and  the  stimulus  of  variety  too.  Again,  to 
live  and  know  nothing  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  betokens  an 
indifference  to  passing  events,  and  the  advances  of  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation. The  Living  Age  embodies  all  that  could  be  asked  in  that  way, 
in  an  economical  form. 


Hearing  through  the  Mouth. — A  correspondent,  residing  at  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  writes,  under  date  of  Dec.  30th,  that  a  widow  lady  at  Danville, 
six  miles  from  his  residence,  has  two  de.if  and  dumb  children.  "  About 
three  months  ago,"  he  continues,  "  one  of  them,  on  waking  from  sleep, 
ran  to  its  mother,  who  took  it  up  and  kissed  it — and  while  their  lips  were 
in  contact,  the  mother  spoke  aloud."  The  child  put  on  the  look  of  sur- 
prise and  delight,  and  she  therefore  again  spoke  in  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
who  repeated  the  word.  "  The  operation  has  been  many  tinnes  repealed, 
and  the  little  one  has  learned  many  words  by  hearing  ihern  through  its 
mouth."  "  Is  this,"  he  asks,  "  a  singular  circumstance?  Can  it  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  there  is  an  occlusion  of  the  external  auditory 
passage — and  that  the  sound  passed  through  the  Eustachian  tube?" 


Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum. — From  the  last  Annual  Report  we  learn  that 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  146; 
79  males  and  67  females.  Number  admitted  the  present  year,  150;  86 
males  and  64  females.  Average  number  in  the  Asylum  for  the  present 
year,   153.     Whole   number   under    care    during  the   present  year,  296. 
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Number  discharged  the  present  year,  72  :  recdvered,  44 ;  incurable,  1 1  ; 
died,  17.  Number  of  recent  cases  discharijod  the  present  year,  41  :  re- 
covered, 39;  incurable,  0;  died,  2.  Number  of  old  cases  discharaed  the 
present  year,  31  :  recovered,  5  ;  incurable,  II;  died,  15.  Per  cent,  of 
recoveries  on  recent  cases  disrhnrcrod  the  present  year,  95.12.  Per  cent, 
of  recoveries  on  old  cases  discharged  the  present  year,  1(>.  13.  Per  cent, 
of  recoveries  on  the  whole  number  discharged  this  year,  61.11. 

Number  of  incurables  discharged  by  Directors  this  year,  7.     Per   cent, 
of  deaths  the  present  year    10.75. 


Mortality  of  Bo'^tnn  iji  1845. — From  the  General  Abstract  of  the  Bill  of 
Mortality  for  the  City  of  Boston,  just  published  from  the  Records  kept  at 
the  Health  Office,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the 
last  year  was  2585,  being  344  more  than  during  the  year  previous.  Of 
this  numl)er  there  were,  stillborn,  245  ;  under  1  year,  481  deaths  ;  under 
5  years,  1096;  and  over  60  years,  278.  These  numbers  vary  somewhat 
from  the  totals  of  the  weekly  report  published  in  this  Journal,  which  has 
been  faithfully  made  up  from  the  copy  furnished  us  from  the  Health  Office. 
The  difference,  however,  is  in  no  instance  great.  The  whole  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption,  as  above,  was  426  ;  in  our  report,  422.  Scarlet 
fever  is  given  as  tlie  cause  of  death  in  152  cases;  lung  fever,  135  ;  typhus 
fever,  97  ;  smallpox,  31  ;  delirium  tremens,  only  4.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  Boston  to  be  114,000,  the  above  report  shows  the  mortality  of 
the  city  during  the  last  year  to  have  been  1  in  44.10,  or  2.26  per  cent. 


Epidemic  Smallpox,  in  Philadelphia. — We  have  never  known  smallpox 
to  be  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country  as  at  the  present  time.  Cities, 
towns  and  villages,  everywhere,  are  infested  with  it  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  the  epidemic  seems  to  be  as  mild  as  it  is  prevalent. 
The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  persons  who  have  undergone  a 
degree  of  protection  by  having  previously  had  the  disease  or  been 
vaccinated,  and  in  such,  as  usual,  it  is  greatly  modified — the  attack 
consisting  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  some  nausea, 
fever  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  commencement,  with  a  very  sparse 
eruption,  and  no  secondary  feiier.  Such  cases  require  very  little  treat- 
ment, recover  in  from  three  to  five  or  six  days  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  and  are  followed  by  no  disfiguration.  When 
the  disease  attacks  those  who  have  not  previously  been  vaccinated  suc- 
cessfully, or  have  not  hnd  the  variolous  disease,  it  runs  the  ordinary 
course  of  unmitigated  s  uallpox  ;  in  some  instances  being  discrete,  and  in 
others  confluent,  according  to  the  constitution  and  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  Philadelphia,  where  the  disea.se  has  been  quite  prevalent  for  more 
than  a  month  past,  we  have  heard  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has  proved 
fatal  where  the  subject  was  known  to  have  been  successfully  vaccinated, 
and  the  deaths  that  have  occurred,  as  far  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
have  been  confined  to  such  as  hud  never  been  vaccinated,  or  in  whom  the 
proper  vaccine  mark  had  disappeared,  if  it  had  ever  existed.  It  is  a  subject 
of  astonishment  and  regret,  that  in  an  enlightened  community  like  that 
in  which  we  live,  so  much  laxity  and  obstinacy  should  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  vaccination.  In  repeated  instances,  since  the  present 
epidemic  has  appeared,  we  have   had   occasion   to  vaccinate   two  or  three 
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persons  in  one  family,  mostly  cliiltlren  or  servants,  whn  had  until  the  time 
been  neglected.  How  can  it  be  expected  thai  we  shall  be  exempt  for  any 
lontr  time  from  a  disease  so  comnuinicalile  while  snch  carelessnc-^-  and 
stupidity  prevails?  A  large  proportion  of  the  unprotected  cases  thai  oc- 
cur in  Philadelphia,  are  in  persons  who  have  come  hither  from  remote 
or  surrounding  places,  and  it  would  seem  that  an  equal  degree  of  the 
carelessness  to  which  we  have  referred  prevails  all  over  the  country. 
Even  in  the  Eastern  States,  among  a  pe  pie  so  proverbial  for  their  pru- 
dence, the  same  heedlessness  prevails.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
our  brother  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  this  would 
seem  to  be  especially  the  case  in  the  State  of  Maine. — Medical  Ej ami ner. 


Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Cohinihin. — At  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  at  the  City  Hospital,  January  5th,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  officers  for  the  present  year  : — F.  May,  M.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. A.  McWilliams,  M.D.,  James  C.  Hall,  M.D.,  Vice  Presidents. 
Thomas  Miller,  M.D.,  Corresponding  Secrein/y.  J(  seph  Borrows,  M.D., 
Recording  Secretary.  William  Jones,  M.D.,  Trensurer.  F.  Howard, 
M.D.,  Librarian.  H.  Lindsly,  M.D.,  N.  Young,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Thomas, 
M.D.,  J.  F.  May,  M.D.,  William  P.  Johnston,  M.D.,  Board  of  Examiners. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  A.  Sydney  Doane,  of  Now  York,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  'I'elegraph  Company. — 
Smallpox  has  a  strong  foothold  in  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Rodman,  in 
Western  New  York. — Dr.  Trowbridge,  of  Waterti  wn,  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable paper  upon  the  security  of  vaccinatii  ii,  which  is  published  in  the 
Jeffersonian,  but  legitimately  belongs  to  a  Medical  Journal. — Dr  H.  G. 
Fish  has  been  appointed  postmastet  at  Stone  Mills,  N.  Y. — Whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  York,  Me.,  in  1845,  51  ;  births,  77.  In  Exeter,  N.  H., 
50  deaths,  population  3,200,  being  1  to  64.  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  97,  being  1  to  -58  of  the  population. —  \lention  is  made  of  a  girl 
in  Leominster,  Mass.,  12  years  old,  who  weighs  300  pounds. — The  mortality 
of  Heath,  Mass.,  in  1845,  was  only  18. — The  quantity  of  rain  ;iiid  melted 
snow  at  Amherst  College,  in  1845,  was  58.5  inches. — In  the  Blind  Insti- 
tution of  Ohio,  are  104  pupils. —  The  number  of  students  nttending  medi- 
cal lectures  in  Boston,  the  present  season,  is  159. — S(  me  experiments,  we 
understand,  have  been  made  with  the  so-called  Brocchieri  styptic,  both  in 
this  city  and  New  York,  which  fully  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
views  expressed  in  last  week's  Journal  respecting  the  worthlessness  of 
this  nostrum. 


Markikd, — At  Banofor,  M"..  I>r.  \lpli(in7o  Severance  t<i  Mi-s  R.  J.  Mcore. — 
At  Brattlehoro",  Vt.,  l>r.  O.  M  irri:i  to  Mi^s  E.  Stoddard  —At  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
J)r.  A.  P.  KinL'-  to  M.ss  Celia  A.  IJendrick. 


N  imlier  ofdeaths  in  Boston,  for  the weeli  endinc  'an.  17,49.— Mfilc8  27,  frmal*-!- 22.  Stillhorn,  8. 

Of  rci'isumiition,  11— siiHllnot,  T— liuriis,  I — croup,  1  — gravel,  I  — iiifaiilile,  2-sr!itlet  fevt-r,  2 — 
teelhiii2,  2-Hcci(leiiial,  ]— tyiilnis  lever,  1— ili.seiise  oC  the  bowel-i,  1— scald,  1— wnniis,  \—\\iv^(f'ttT^ 
4— old  age,  .3 — iiiflaniniatinn  of  the  liin^s,  I — convulsions,  1— slow  fever,  1  — dropsv,  3— drops)  "d  llie 
brain,  1— sudden,  I— child-hed,  1— disease  of  the   kidney,!. 

Under  5  years,  20— between  5  and  20  years;  5— between  20  and  60  years,  17— over  GO  j  ears,  7. 
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Hi/drogni  Gas. — In  reading  the  history  of  past  times  no  one  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  to  nneti  of  the  greatest  intellectual  endow- 
ments, things  were  credible,  which,  with  ns,  even  to  an  ordinary  mind, 
seem  so  plainly  fallacious  as  not  to  he  worth  a  moment's  notice.  Thus, 
Lord  Bacon  had  a  lingering  belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies,  and  we  read 
with  astonishment  that  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  masculine 
minds  that  England  ever  produced,  actually  believed  that  there  was  a 
ghost  that  infested  a  house  in  London.  Of  these  phantoms  of  the  dark 
ages,  hydrogen,  and  its  compounds,  were  among  the  most  common;  occa- 
sioning explosions  in  mines  ;  holding  in  terror  the  adepts  of  the  black 
art;  frecjuenting  new-made  graves  in  the  churchyards,  as  a  lurid  flame; 
or  eni icing  into  boggy  places  unhappy  travellers.  What  a  change  a  few- 
years  has  effected  !  All  this  superstition  has  passed  away — the  great  gob- 
lin of  those  times  is  caught  by  the  cunning  chemist,  stopped  up  in  bottles, 
weigheil  in  balances,  and  found  to  be  the  lightest  substance  in  nature  and 
the  essential  basis  of  the  water  we  drink.  We  have  separated  the  true 
from  the  incredible,  the  miraculous  and  marvellous  are  all  gone  to  their 
proper  place.  We  know  the  exact  reason  of  the  flash  which  kills  the 
miner,  and  have  made,  in  the  safety  lamp,  provision  that  it  shall  not  occur. 
The  bursting  of  the  alchemist's  alembic  is  better  prevented  by  leaving  a 
hole  for  the  gas  to  get  out.  than  by  saying  a  prayer;  and  though  hydrogen 
will  explode  like  gunpowder  under  proper  circumstances,  it  never  sits 
hooting  like  an  owl  of  a  night  on  thatops  of  fences  or  withered  trees,  nor 
has  e^e^  as  large  as  a  saucer. — Dr.  Draper's  Introductory  Lecture. 


Midwifery  Statistics. — Dr.    Reid  gives  the  following  summary  of  some 
of  the  facts  which  occurred  in  5691  cases  of  delivery. 
The  vertex  presented 
Nates,  or  lower  extremities 
Shoulder  or  arm  -         -        . 

Face  -         .         -         -        . 

Funis  .         .         _         -       . 

Abdon)en  _         _         .        . 

Convulsions  occurred 
Retroversion  of  uterus 
Rupture  of  uterus 
Placental  presentation 
Accidental  flooding  before  the 

separation  of  placenta 
Floixling  after  " 

The  placenta  required  manual 

extraction        .  -         - 

Patients  delivered  by  forceps 
"  "  craniotomy 

"  "  version 

Of  1795   infants,   886  were   males, 
were  twin    cases.     Ages  of  1771    mothers, 
and  25,  622  ;   between  25  and  30,  478  ;  between  31)  and  35,  368  ;  between 
35  and  40,  174  ;   between  40  and  45,  54  ;  between  45  and  50,  6. 

Spontaneous  double  expulsion  of  the  infant  occurred    in  two  cases  (both 
twins.) — Medical  Gazette. 
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ON    THE    MEDICAL   TREATMENT   OF   DYSPEPSIA. 

By    Thomas   Barbour,  M.D.,  Professor    of    Obstetrics,  &c.,  in   the    Medical   Department    of 
Kemper  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

As  dyspepsia  is  a  most  painful  and  afflicting  malady,  the  unfortunate 
subjects  of  which,  are  but  too  often  doomed,  under  the  ordinary  modes  of 
management,  to  endure  a  bodily  and  mental  distress,  which  renders  life 
hateful  and  undesirable,  any  suggestion  which  might  conduce  to  its  relief, 
should  be  accei)table  to  the  profession.  Dr.  John  Mcintosh  remarks, 
that,  "the  physician,  to  be  able  effectually  to  treat  this  affection,  should 
have  suffered  from  it  himself;  as  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  never 
to  feel  as  if  he  had  a  stomach,  can  scarcely  believe  or  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  have  experienced  that  sensation."  Having  had  sad 
person^/ experience,  and  having  h;id  the  gratification  of  affording  relief  to 
many  sufferers  by  the  means  whicli  proved  so  beneficial  in  my  own  case, 
1  desire  to  make  known  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  pursue,  and  which 
1  feel  justified  in  recommending  as  eminently  successful. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  regular  consideration  of  the  symp- 
toms and  pathology  of  dyspepsia,  which  has  been  so  ably  and  elaborately 
discussed  in  late  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  I  will  assume  that  the  affection 
usually  presents  itself  under  two  forms: 

1st.  Functional,  o^  \\'h\cA}  there  are  two  principal  modifications:  first 
variety  I  would  designate  nervous,  and  is  characterized  by  great  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  evidenced  by  very  acute  pain, 
which  is  frequently  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  associated  with  most  of 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dyspep^^ia.  Second  variety  of  functional  form, 
I  would  call  atonic,  and  is  characterized  by  atony  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  ner- 
vous irritation. 

2d.  Organic,  characterized  by  the  ordinary  signs  and  symptoms  of 
chronic  muco-gastritis  ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  epigastric  ten- 
dernt'S'^,  and  tongue  furred,  and  sliiihtly  red  on  the  tip  and  edges. 

In  the  first  variety  of  the  functional  form,  I  administer  the  following 
combination  : — 1st.  R.  hydrarii,-.  prot.  iod.,  15  grs. ;  ext.  rhei,  ^  dr. ;  ext. 
hyoscyam.,  1  dr.,  made  into  30  pills,  of  which  I  give  one  or  two  every 
night,  or  every  other  night,  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  improve  the  biliary 
secretion.  If  the  bowels  be  torpid,  I  substitute  the  compound  ext.  of 
colocynth  for  the  ext.  rhei,  in  the  same  proportion.  2d.  R.  Bismuth  sub. 
26 
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nit.,  2  drs.  ;  morpli.  acet.,  3  grs.,  made  into  30  pills,  of  which  I  give  two 
or  three,  morning,  noon  and  night.  If  the  pill  form  is  disagreeable.  1  or- 
der the  above  to  be  made  into  12  powders,  of  which  one  niay  be  taken 
thrice  daily. 

The  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  is  highly  recommended  by  the  best  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  in  many  of  the  chronic  derangements  of  the 
stomach,  especially  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  gastrodynia,  or  pyrosis. 
Prof.  Chapman,  who  is  pre-eminently  high  authority,  speaks  of  it  in  the 
most  favorable  terms;  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  United  States 
Dispensatory  especially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  ; 
and  Pereira,  the  highest  European  authority,  considers  it  of  great  value 
in  gastric  disordei-s  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  but  few  physicians  have  con- 
fidence in  it,  or  ever  think  of  using  it.  I  regard  this  agent  as  the  most 
valuable  which  we  possess  in  the  different  forms  of  chronic  gastric  de- 
rangements. It  is  antacid  in  its  properties,  and  tends  to  relieve  the 
uneasy  sensations  arising  from  free  acid  in  the  stomach  ;  but  1  attribute 
its  chief  efficacy  to  its  tonic  and  nervine  agency.  Whatever  maybe  its 
modus  operandi,  it  is  certain  that,  in  my  own  case,  and  in  others  of  a  most 
serious  character  which  have  come  under  my  care,  it  acted  like  a  charm. 
In  regard  to  the  dose,  we  should  be  governed  by  the  severity  of  p  In.  Or- 
dinarily ten  grains  three  times  a-day  will  suffice  ;  if,  however,  the  pain  is 
very  intense,  amounting  to  what  is  termed  gastrodynia,  1  would  not 
hesitate  to  give  20  or  even  30  grains  at  a  dose.  1  use  it,  also,  in  large 
doses  for  the  relief  of  pyrosis.  In  the  second  variety  of  ibe  functional 
form,  namely,  the  atonic,  I  prescribe  the  following  : — Ist.  R.  Hydrarg. 
prot.  iod.,  15  grs. ;  ext.  colocynth  comp,,  h  dr.;  ext.  hyoscyam.,  1  dr., 
made  into  30  pills,  of  which  I  give  one  or  two  every  night,  or  every  other 
night,  according  to  the  torpor  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  2d.  R.  bismuth 
sub.  nit.,  2  dr. ;  sulph.  quinae,  J  dr.  ;  ol.  menth.  pip.,  gtts.  xx.,  made  into 
36  pills,  of  which  I  give  two  or  three,  morning,  noon  and  night  ;  or  di- 
vide the  above  into  12  powders,  and  give  one  thrice  daily. 

In  the  second,  or  organic  form,  characterized  by  the  marks  of  chronic 
muco-gastritis,  I  would  advise  full  doses  of  opium — say  4  grains  with 
10  of  pil.  hydrarg.,  occasionally  repeated,  after  which,  mild  aperients,  or 
purgative  enemata,  and  the  free  application  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  on 
the  epigastrium.  VVhen  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomach  has 
been,  in  a  good  degree,  relieved,  I  would  then  use  the  two  prescriptions 
for  the  prot.  iodide  of  mercury,  and  sub.  nitrate  of  bismuth,  as  already 
given  for  the  first  variety  of  ihe.  functional  forn)  of  the  disease. 

In  th.j  conclusion  of  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  dyspep- 
sia, I  will  remark  that  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief  that  the  above  plan,  if  sufficiently  persevered  \n,  together 
with  proper  dietetic  measures,  will  prove successfiil  in  every  case  in  which 
serious  structural  disease  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist. — Missouri  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal. 
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O.N     THE    TilC.VT.\I!:-NT     OF     ULCF.RS,     AND     OTHEH     CUTANF.UUS 

AFFKCTiONS. 

By  E.  H.  Kelly,  M.D  ,  of  Mobil  ,  Ala. 

TiiF.RE  '\^  no  cl;iss  of  diseases  wliicU  may  be  so  justly  tennt^.d  '•  oppro- 
hriiim  m'idicoram,^^  as  that,  which  embrace.^  almost  every  variety  of  nicer, 
and  of  culaneoiH  disease.  TiK)mi)son  says,  speakini^  of  ulcers,  that  oul 
of  twenty  surj^eons,  not  more  tljan  one  can  be  found  who  can  treat  iU- 
condiiioned  sores  or  ulcers,  the  consequence  of  wounds  necessarily  in- 
flicted by  themselves,  in  their  operations.  Can  this  be  attributed  to  pi'e- 
judice  and  disi;;ust  for  suc^h  loathsome  atFections  ;  or  does  it  arise  froin 
the  adverse  and  complicated  distinctions  of  nosologists  ;  the  discrepancy 
of  remedial  agents  ;  or,  more  probably,  ftxDm  the  want  of  a  correct  know- 
!ed«'e  ol' their  pathology?  As  I  liave  encountered  the  ustial  difficulties, 
and  have  been  much  disappointed,  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  by 
the  routine  practice  of  ointments,  lotions,  bandages,  &c. ;  and  as  1  have, 
on  the  other  iiand.  been  very  successful  in  etiecting  cures,  in  some  re- 
markable instances,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  compomid  powder,  ! 
fake  great  pleasure  in  now  laying  before  the  profession  the  residt  of  my 
experience,  and  the  means  1  have  e«nployed. 

Having  witnessed  the  surpassing  efficacy  of  wbeat  flour,  as  an  applica- 
tion, in  three  cases  in  which  the  persons  were  very  badly  scalded,  some 
years  since,  by  the  bursting  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamboat  Walker,  I 
was  led  by  inference  to  adopt  a  plan  somewhat  similar,  and  based  on  the 
same  principles,  for  other  breaches  of  surface,  and  cutaneous  afFections. 

My  first  case  was  B ,  a  youn<i   merchant   of  this  city,  who  hnd 

been  afflicted  for  about  six  months  with  psoriasis  of  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  between  the  fingers,  which  had  resisted  every  remedy  in  the  hand.s 
of  other  practitioners.  Greasy,  escharotic,  and  other  applications,  con- 
'^oined  with  the  internal  use  of  sarsaparilla,  &,c.,  had  been  used  in  vain. 
It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  if  1  could  produce  an  artificial  crust  over  the 
disease  that  would  absorn  the  acrid  discharge,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  tender  cuticle  beneath,  1  should  succeed  in  producing  a  healthy 
and  durable  dermoid  surface.  1  directed  him  accordingly  lo  discharge 
anv  fluid  that  might  collect — to  bathe  his  hands  with  acetic  acid,  and  to 
follow  this  up  by  the  following  application,  which  was  to  be  powdered  on 
the  surface,  flf/ /?'6iYum  .• — R.  Oxymur.  hydrarg.,  9i.  ;  lapidis  calamina- 
ris,  si.;  marantae  arundinaceae  opt..  §  i.  Misce  et  tere  diligenter  ut  re- 
dactius  sit  in  pulverum  subtillissimum. 

Besides  the  local  application,  I  directed  such  constitutional  treatment 
as  was  adapted  to  the  case,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing;,  as  the 
result  of  my  remedies,  the  perfect  cure  of  my  patient  in  about  a  month. 

My  next  case  was  Nicholas  M ,  a  barkeeper,  who  was  afflicted 

with  a  disease  of  the  feet,  which,  on  examination,  corresponded  much 
with  Sir  Everard  Home's  "  fungated  ulcer"  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and 
toes.  The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalnnges  were  denuded  of  integuments 
in  some  places.  My  patient  had  used  a  variety  of  remedies  for  more  than 
a  year,  without  any  mitigation  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  he  was  now  hope- 
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less  of  a  cure  beiny;  cfFectcd.  1  directed  iiiin  to  use  the  same  formula  as 
above  ;  preceded,  however,  by  balliing  the  ulcerated  parts  with  a  solution 
of  ardent,  nitrat.  ;  and  to  take  internally,  fluid  extract  of  snrsaparilla,  for 
oonstituiioual  eiiect.  The  powder  was  dusted  over  (he  ulcerated  surfaces  ; 
a  scab  immediately  formed  ;  all  pain  ceased  ;  graiudatiou  was  effected  ; 
and  rny  patient  was  dischar.i^ed  perfectly  cured,  in  a  little  more  than 
one  month. 

On  his  representation,  M ,  a   barber,  consulted  me  for  the  same 

disease,  which  had  annoyed  him  for  about  four  months,  and  had  marie 
already  considerable  depredation.  He  had  used  various  remedies  ad- 
n)inistered  by  others,  but  with  no  avail.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
with  him  for  three  weeks,  with  the  like  happy  result. 

The  above  cases  were  under  treatment  in  1842-3,  and  in  no  instance 
has  the  disease  returned,  or  any  constitutional  bad  effect  resulted  from 
this  method  of  cure.  I  have  since  cured  several  species  of  cutaneous 
disease,  as  sycosis,  herpes,  &tc., by  this  process;  and  have  not  yet  failed, 
in  the  application  of  it,  in  any  variety  of  ulcer  which  I  have  encountered. 
The,  following;  1  will  particularize  as  another  evidence  of  success: 

V ,  a  countryman,  applied  to  me  in  November  last  for  medical 

aid,  on  account  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  thii,di,  which  was  as  large  as  a 
dollar,  and  of  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  ;  a 
scab  immediately  formed;  my  patient  could  attend  to  his  occupation,  and  , 
notwithstanding  this  ulcer  had  resisted  all  treatment  for  six  months,  in 
other  hands,  it  entirely  healed  up  in  less  than  five  weeks,  under  this  mode. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned,  I  have  discharged,  recently,  t«'o  cases  of 
ulceration  about  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  situation  most  experienced 
medical  men  will  agree  with  Sir  E.  Home,  that  ulcerations  are  extremely 
intractable.  In  both  these  instances,  the  patients  were  cured  in  the 
space  of  two  weeks. 

The  most  remarkable  case,  however,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  })lan  of 
treatment,  is  one   which   I   had   the  pleasure  of  discharging  this   week, 

cured.     Mrs.  C had    been  nnich  afflicted  with  scaly  tetter  of  the 

hand  for  three  years.  During  this  period,  to  use  her  own  words,  she 
had  tried  various  physicians,  not  exceptintj  the  noted  (Thomsonian) 
McLean,  formerly  of  this  city.  She  had  used  a  variety  of  applications, 
and  taken  at  least  a  barrel  of  infusion  of  sarsaparilla,  all  with  no  happy 
effects   or  alleviation  of  her  troubles.     1  directed  her  to  use  the  powder 

ifj  the  same  manner  as  in    the  case  of  B ribove  described),  and  to 

take  internally,  eight  drops  of  Fowler's  mineral  solution  three  limes  a-day, 
&tc;  By  these  means,  the  disease  disappeared  in  five  weeks  ;  and  a 
sound  and  healthy  dermoid  texture  is  now  to  be  observed. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  the  reparation  of  ulcerated  parts?  Home 
and  Hunter  tell  us  that  it  consists  in  the  formation  of  small  red  points  and 
eminences,  which  are  termed  granulations.  That  an  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  process  ;  that  these 
granulations  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves  from  the  adjacent 
parts  ;  that  these  new  substances  have  the  same  power,  i.  e.,  to  secrete 
pus;  and  that  they  contract,  and  are  finally  covered  over  with  cuticular 
substance,  by  which  further  secretion  of  i)us  is  prevented. 
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We  win  now  take  into  consideration  the  indications  to  be  fulfdled  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  ;  and  here  we  find  no  settled  policy — some  recommend- 
inif  jj;reasy,  emollient,  or  applications  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  others  con- 
demninij  thorn  in  toto  ;  and  but  few  evincing  a  correct  knowledire  of  the 
paiholotrv  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  disease. 

The  followinn  are  the  prominent  indications  to  be  fulfilled  : 

1st.  The  promotion  of  a  healihy  secretion  of  pus  :  for  Thompson  tells 
us.  that  he  has  never  seen  i^ranulaiions  w  ithout  pus. 

2d.  To  confine  and  prevent  evaporation  of  matter,  so  as  to  retain  a 
moist  and  warm  atinosj)here.  According  to  Thompson,  a  local  increase 
of  temperature  of  two  or  three  decrees,  is  always  necessary  to  granulation. 

3d.  To  preclude  the  contact  of  air  and  light  (two  stimulants)  ;  for  the 
same  author  says,  that  ulcers  sotnetimes  show  a  tendency  to  gangrene, 
from  md<nown  slates  of  the  weather  ;  and  ulcers  are  apt  to  change  their 
character  from  vicissitudes  of  the  air. 

4th.  To  protect  granulations,  and  sometimes  to  repress,  without  irrita- 
tion, their  excessive  growth  ;  diminish  serous  and  [juriform  discharges, 
and  to  give  support  to  the  ulcer ;  but  this  growth  must  be  kept  back  by 
only  such  resistance  as  they  are  able  to  overcome  :  otherwise  the  ab- 
sorl)ents  will  remove  the  granulations. 

5th.  To  promote  the  formation  of  scab  or  cuticular  covering. 
'  We  see  the  above  indications  carried  out  in  Sir  E.  Home's  application 
of  dry  lint  ;  which,  he  says,  is  to  protect  the  granulations,  absorb,  retain, 
and  prevent  evaporation  of  matter.  So,  also,  he  used  powdered  rhubarb, 
i.  e.,  to  repress  granulations,  and  form  skin.  Thompson  says,  Baynton's 
plan  of  using  adhesive  straps,  and  Whately's  process  of  bandaging,  act 
on  similar  principles.  With  like  views.  Dr.  Physick  applied  his  favorite 
cicatrizer — simple  cerate  and  British  oil ;  Sir  E.  Home,  his  alcohol  and 
various  innocuous  powders  ;  Harness  or  Thompson,  the  grated  root  of 
the  cassava  (a  fecula),  in  weak  sphacelating  ulcers  of  seamen,  &c. 

With  all  these  rules  before  us,  it  is  surprising  how  little  regard  is  paid 
the  lex  natunt  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  Does  this  arise  fiom  igno- 
rance, or  inadvertence,  or  nosological  errors  ?  That  there  are  some  general 
principles  wanting  in  the  cure  of  these  affections,  is  evident  from  the  fac: 
that  very  few  ulcers  will  continue  to  heal  under  the  usual  treatment,  be- 
yond a  certain  time,  without  a  change  of  remedies  ;  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  discrepant  ones  applied  by  different  practitioners,  all  tending  to  ^ 
the  same  end,  but  without  knowing  the  why  or  wherefore.  1  must  here 
observe,  that  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  "  a  new  method  " 
in  the  treatment  of  ulcers.  The  treatment  by  the  formation  of  an  ar- 
tificial scab,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Celsus.  of  which  any  of  your 
readers  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  his  work,  "  De  Re.  Med., 
Lib.  V.  cap.  IX.  qua?  crustas  ulceribus  inducunt."  1  only  wish  to  attract 
attention  to  the  modification  of  an  old  method,  which  I  have  used,  and 
to  the  efficacy  of  which  I  can  testify.  At  the  sam'-*  time,  I  am  perfectly 
aware,  that,  by  bestowing  unworthy  and  extravagant  praise  on  a  remedy, 
we  in  reality  do  but  detract  from  its  reputation,  and  run  the  risk  of  ban- 
ishing it  from  practice,  or  preventing  its  use  altogether. 
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•  Til"  Hh'h  of  my  rfini^dV;  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  fecula,  and 
with  this  any  medicine  miy  he  combined,  to  snii  tiie  wishes  of  ilie  prarti- 
tio:ier.  I  generallv  use  the  Ibrmula  before  dest;ribed,  modified  accordintr 
to  circiiin^tance^,  bv  increa'^in:,'  or  diminishinif  the  strength  of  the  most 
aciive  inii;redieiil.  NVt;  all  l<nc)w  that,  in  the  lu^aliny  of  sores,  woimds, 
eriptive  diseases.  &z,c.,  nature  ordinarily  provides  a  scab,  nnder  which  a 
rpsparation  of  healthv  strncture  is  completijd,  and  the  cure  elFectcd.  Tear 
the  scab  off,  and  the  cnr^^  is  procrastinated.  My  remedy  has  a  twofold 
e'Trtct :  it  acts  by  induction,  copyinn;  after  one  of  nature's  laws  in  substi- 
tutins;  a  scab  for  that  which  she  produces;  and  it  operates  simultaneously 
in  fulfillinuj  the  rest  of  the  above  indications.  It  is  now  nearly  five  years 
since  I  commenciHl  tl)(>  use  of  it,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  its  effects  in  a  single  instance. — y,ew  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgrical  Journal. 
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[Several  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  took  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  prophylactic 
powers  of  vaccination.  Their  views  are  somewhat  confiicting,  but  some- 
thing may  be  learnt  from  them,  and  they  are  therefore  copied  from  the 
Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.] 

Dr.  Condie  maintained  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  protective  power  of 
vaccin.^  infection,  in  those  who  had  been  once  placed  fully  nnder  its  in- 
fluence, was,  uiidta"  ordinary  circumstances,  |)ermanent.  We  know,  that 
in  certain  variolous  epidemics  of  great  malignity,  scarcely  anything  af- 
fords immunity  from  the  disease,  and  very  many  of  those  who  have  been 
vaccinated,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  already  bad  the  smallpox,  either 
from  inocidation  or  otherwise,  are  attacked  with  mon?  or  less  violence. 
He  has  seen  no  facts  to  convince  him  that  the  power  of  the  vaccine  pro- 
tection is  impaired,  and  finally  destroyed,  in  the  course  of  time.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  certain  constitutions,  which  resist  the  vaccine  infection 
entirely,  while  there  are  others  which  can  only  be  placed  partially  under 
its  influence,  and  which,  in  a  siiort  time,  become  again  liable  to  be  attack- 
ed by  the  smallpox.  It  is  as  a  mep.ns  of  detecting  and  remedying  these 
partial  infections,  that  the  practice  of  re-vaccination  becomes  of  im- 
portance. 

During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  Dr.  C.  has  not  certainly  observed 
that  the  susceptibility  to  an  attack  of  the  disease  was  generally  greater  in 
the  adult  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  than  in  individuals  who 
had  been  vaccinated  but  a  few  years  previously. 

Dr.  Moore  remarked,  that  his  experience  differed  very  much  from  that 
of  Dr.  Condie.  He  has  invariably  found,  that  the  susceptibility  to  the 
contagion  of  smallpox,  in  those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  as  well  as  the 
violence  of  (he  disease  when  it  occurred  in  them,  was  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  lengih  of  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  vaccination 
was  performed.     Thus,  within  the  first  year  after  the  vaccine  infection, 
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he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  an  attack  of  smallpox  to  occur,  even  in  a 
militated  form,  and  very  rarely  within  the  second  year.  After,  however, 
five  years  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  vaccination,  he  has  observed 
the  attacks  of  smallpox  to  be  very  common  ;  while,  after  the  fifteenth 
year,  up  to  the  twentieth,  according  to  his  experience,  the  attack  of  small- 
pox was  liable  to  assume  a  very  aggravated  character  ;  he  has  seen  it 
then,  to  be  marked  with  equal  violence  and  malignancy,  as  in  those  who 
were  unprotected,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  death  from  attacks  of 
smallpox  after  vaccination,  most  usually  occurs.  Is  it  not,  he  would  ask, 
the  general  experience  of  the  profession,  that  the  smallpox,  when  it  at- 
tacks those  who  have  been  vaccinated  over  fifteen  years,  is  attended  with 
greater  severity  than  when  it  attacks  those  in  whom  the  vaccination  had 
been  more  recently  performed  ?  Hence  he  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
practice  of  re-vaccination,  at  proper  intervals,  as  always  a  prudent  pre- 
cautionary measure,  if  it  be  not  essential  to  keep  up  the  protective  power 
of  the  vaccine  infection. 

Dr.  Bell  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny,  or  even  in  any  degree  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  re- vaccination.  We  are  not  always  certain 
that  all  who  are  reported  to  have  been  vaccinated  have  been  so — at  least 
effectually — nor  is  it  always  possible  for  a  practitioner  to  say  absoliUely, 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  he  has  been  careful  to  insert  genuine  matter, 
and  has  watched  attentively  the  phenon)ena  which  result  fiom  it,  that  the 
system  has  been  fully  infected.  This  we  cannot  determine  positively 
even  from  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the  eruption  on  the  arm.  Our 
only  test  is  re-vaccination.  Dr.  Bell  was  not,  however,  convinced  that 
the  less  or  greater  liability  of  the  vaccinated  to  an  attack  of  smallpox,  or 
that  the  character  of  the  attack  in  reyard  to  its  mildness  or  violence,  is 
always  in  direct  j)roportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  from 
the  period  when  vaccination  was  performed.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  varioloid  he  has  seen,  have  occurred  in  quite  young  persons,  while 
one  of  the  mildest  was  in  an  adult  who  had  been  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  variolous  infection,  and  had  been  vaccinated  fifteen  years  previously. 
The  supposed  gradual  diminution  in  the  protective  powos  of  vaccination, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  was  not,  he  apprehended,  the  tiue  explanation  of 
the  cause  why  certain  individuals  who,  to  all  appearance,  have  been 
placed  very  completely  imder  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  infection,  be- 
came subsequently  attack(>d  by  the  smallpox.  But  whatever  was  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  physicians  in  regard  to  the  points  alluded  to, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  their  confidence  in  vaccination  as  the  best,  and, 
with  the  precauilon  of  reppating  the  infection  whenever  any  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  prophylaxis  afforded  by  the  first  operation,  the  most  certain 
means  of  protection  against  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  remained  unabated. 


(XINIUM    MACULATUM. 


[Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  of  Ij^banon,  N.  Y.,in  a  communication  on  Botany 
to  the  Columbia  County  Medical  Society,  thus  speaks  of  the  properties 
and  use  of  the  hemlock  as  a  remedial  agent.] 
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The  conium  maculatuin  lias  had  a  very  vacillatln;iij  character  ;  not  so 
much,  however,  owiiiii;  to  the  ignorance  of  physicians  as  botanists,  as  to 
their  ii^norance  as  pharmaceutists.  At  one  time  we  see  it  reaarded  as  a 
specinc  for  scirrhous  afiections,  again  dircgarded  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
ahiiost  driven  from  the  science  of  medicine;  again,  it  struggles  into  notice, 
as  a  deobstruent,  though  |)ossessing  no  claims  as  a  specific  in  the  cure  of 
any  disease.  Jt  is  recognized  as  such,  and  allowed  to  act  by  way  of 
eminence  upon  the  liver,  and  tiie  whole  glandular  apparatus. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  though  at  present  it  has  become  naturalized 
in  almost  every  coimtry.  It  is  spoken  of  in  books,  frequently,  by  the 
name  of  cicuta,  yet  the  cicuta  is  a  separate  genus.  By  many  authors, 
conium  is  believed  to  have  been  usually  administered  at  the  Athenian 
executions,  and  was  the  article  given  to  Socrates;  but  in  relation  to  this 
subject  there  is  much  uncertainty.  Some  suppose  they  used  a  species  of 
polygonum  for  this  purpose  ;  others,  that  it  must  have  been  rumex  aquati- 
ons ;  and  some  have  considered  it  a  species  of  primula.  1  mention  this 
to  show  the  uncertainty  of  relying  upon  the  popular  names  of  plants. 
Hemlock  and  cicuta  have  each  been  popular  names  for  conium,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  they  have  been  used  for  other  [)lants.  In  fact,  Pliny 
says,  that  the  word  cicuta,  anciently,  was  not  indicative  of  any  species 
of  plant,  but  used  to  denote  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  That  conium 
should  have  had  thus  far,  in  the  medical  world,  such  a  thorny  road  to 
fame,  is  readily  accounted  for.  It  has  many  times  been  sentenced  for 
the  injury  of  other  articles,  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  has  been  even  banished.  I  shall  instance  but  few  of  the 
causes  that  might  be  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  changes  it  has 
undergone. 

Sonte  physicians  use  it  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  Some  pre- 
fer the  dried  leaves,  some  the  extract,  and  others  the  inspissated  juice. 
These  different  preparations  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  either  good  or 
worthless.  The  leaves  should  be  dried  in  the  shade,  so  as  lo  preserve 
their  color.  If  tb.e  color  be  changed,  they  are  of  little  use.  Very  slight 
chenrical  chanii;es  frequently  destroy  the  virtues  of  medic^ines.  It  is  so 
with  the  leaves  of  conium,  and  frequently  the  color  is  entirely  discharged. 
Tlie  plant  may  be  cut  too  early  in  the  season,  or  too  late,.  The  leaves 
should  be  gathered  just  before  the  petals  of  the  flower  fall  off.  If  gather- 
ed after  the  seeds  have  matured,  it  is  of  far  less  value.  If  the  leaves, 
when  cut,  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  have  two  or  three  heavy  dews 
fall  on  them,  or  a  shower  of  rain,  they  never  should  be  used  as  a  medi- 
cine. To  destroy  ibis  plant,  I'armers  frequently  cut  it  to  prevent  its  seed- 
ing. Being  a  biennial  plant,  if  kept  from  seeding  two  years  consecu- 
tively, it  is  destroyed.  I  have  seen  individuals  gather  this  article  to  make 
extracts  and  inspissated  juice,  where  farmers  had  cut  it  down  and  it  had 
remained  two  or  three  days,  in  as  many  showers  of  rain,  and  its  color 
nearly  destroyed.  From  such  extracts,  who  could  judge  of  the  value  of 
coniun)  ?  Physicians,  who  purchase  this  article,  frequimtly  use  such 
preparations,  find  it  inert,  and  lose  all  confidence  in  the  use  of  it.  Those 
who  have   been  familiar  with   its  Mse,  know  very  well  that  different  pur- 
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chases  differ  greatly  in  complexion  and  odor,  and  likewise  in  their  proper- 
ties as  medicine.  They  sometimes  get  an  article,  that  their  patients 
might  take  in  drachm  doses,  daily,  with  little  or  no  appreciable  ettects. 
The  expressed,  inspissated  juice  is  more  uniform  in  its  operations  than  any 
other  preparation  ;  far  preferable  to  the  extract  ;  but  even  this  as  sold  in 
the  shops  is  very  variable.  The  plant  may  have  been  cut  too  early,  or 
too  late  in  the  season  ;  or  if  cut  at  the  proper  time,  it  may  been  sufi'ered 
to  remain  too  long  in  hea|)s  before  used,  or  washed  in  a  storm  of  days. 
The  juice  should  be  expressed  the  same  day  the  plant  is  cut  down,  and 
exposed  to  no  other  heat  than  solar.  It  should  be  inspissated  in  shallow 
earthen  vessels,  but  never  in  earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead.  I  have 
known  the  juice  ferment  in  a  day  or  two,  and  acid  formed.  This  might, 
in  some  circumstances,  act  upon  the  glazing  and  deteriorate  the  article, 
acetate  of  lead  being  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  most  commonly  inspis- 
sated in  metallic  vessels,  such  as  tin  pans  and  tin  plates,  &;c.,  and  the 
whole  mass  in  such  cases  is  not  green  as  it  should  be,  but  dark  brown,  or 
black.  Does  not  a  chansie  of  color  in  such  instances  depend  upon  some 
chemical  action  produced  by  the  metallic  surface  ?  Whether  it  does  or 
not,  the  article  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  inspissated  on  common  table  plates, 
where  its  color  remains  unchanged. 

1  use  considerable  conium  in  my  practice,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
have  not  employed  any  except  such  as  has  been  prepared  by  myself,  or 
trusted  to  the  care  of  my  students  ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  I  am  no 
more  liable  to  fail  of  securing  its  effects  upon  the  system,  than  1  am  with 
opium  or  calomel.  This  plant  possesses  very  considerable  an  J  very  effi- 
cient deobstruent  properties.  It  increases  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  and 
by  this  effect  indirectly  proves  a  laxative.  It  combines  with  its  deobstru- 
ent qualities,  very  powerful  narcotic  properties,  which  are  indicated  by 
its  allaying  morbid  irritability  and  irritation,  morbid  sensibility  and  sensa- 
tion, restlessness  and  jactitation.  It  is  recommended  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  treatment  of  neuralgic  affections.  In  the  treatment  of  such  pa- 
tients, I  frequently  combine  equal  parts  of  conium,  hyoscyamus  and  phos- 
phat(!  of  iron,  given  in  four  grain  pills  and  repeated  once  in  thirty  minutes, 
until  the  patient  obtains  relief,  or  its  specific  effects  require  its  discontinu- 
ance. Everything  depends  upon  the  management  of  an  article.  We  may 
make  a  good  selection  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  yet  fail 
to  cure  for  want  of  judgfuent  and  skill  in  their  appliances.  This  is  most 
emphatically  true  of  all  the  vegetable  narcotics.  Conium  may  be  com- 
bined to  advantage  with  the  hydriodate  of  ))otassa  in  some  of  the  stages 
of  phthisis,  and  other  strumous  aff'ections.  Dr.  Gibson  speaks  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  goitre,  and  it  is  highly  recommended  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, secondary  syphilis,  scrofulous  tumors  an(i  ulcers,  &c. 


CASF,   OF    F.XCRSSTVK    HYPER/ESTHESIA. 

By  Henry  Haines  Fos,  o*"  Colnmbia,  Penn.,  in  a  Letter  to  Professor  Dn.Tiglison! 

Dear  Sir, — The  case  of  general  paralysis  followed  by  hypiMP.ciisis,  in  a 
boy  ag--d  II   years  and   9  months,  at  the  time   he  was  first  aiuicked,  and 
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concerning  wliich  I  consulted  you  last  wintct,  has  evidently  improved  in 
many  respects  under  the  treatment  recommended  by  you  ;  which  was,  as 
you  will  recollect,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  everything  that  would 
tend  to  irritate,  or  aggravate  hm  in  any  respect,  mentally  or  corporeally, 
and  to  (rust  to  the  recuperative  powers  of  tlie  system. 

As  the  case  is  a  sini^ular  one,  and  may  interest  you,  I  will  give  you  a 
briel  history  of  it  from  the  commencement.  The  first  thing  that  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  his  parents  was  a  hard  rough  cough,  which  occurred 
«n  January,  1844.  He  had,  however,  complained  occasionally  of  wan- 
dering pains  in  his  shoulders,  with  slight  weakness  of  his  limbs  upon 
rising  Irom  bed  in  the  morning,  for  some  months  previous  to  that  time, 
but  these  soon  passed  away.  The  cough  became  gradually  worse,  ac- 
companied with  ))ains  and  soreness  in  his  teeth,  mouth  and  throat  ;  until 
the  latter  part  of  February,  the  coughing  was  almost  incessant,  especially 
in  the  day  time,  although  not  attended  with  any  expectoration.  At  this 
lime  a  physician  was  called  in,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  treated  it  accordingly  ;  he  did  not,  iiowever, 
order  the  patient  to  lose  blood.  After  the  application  of  the  second 
blister  to  his  breast,  the  cough  left  him  entirely,  and  the  physician  ceased 
to  visit  him.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  complain 
again  of  his  jaws  and  throat,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
prevail  on  him  to  take  nom-ishment,  from  the  pain  and  difficulty  attend- 
ing deglutition.  From  this  time  he  began  to  lose  strength,  and  became 
very  costive,  having  no  evacuation  for  several  days;  but  by  repeated  in- 
jections they  succeeded  in  procuring  one.  After  the  first  enema  he 
wholly  lost  the  use  of  his  linibs,  and  has  not  been  able  to  help  himself 
in  the  least  up  to  the  present  period.  After  the  second  enema  he  lost 
all  control  over  his  eyelids,  for  several  days,  but  it  has  since  partially  re- 
turn(Ml  to  him.  If  requested  to  move  them  when  open,  they  almost  in- 
variably closed  in  an  instant :  this  condition  continued  for  a  period  of 
several  months,  but  he  gradually  recovered,  so  that  now  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  will  as  well  as  before  his  illness.  About  the  first  of 
April,  1844,  he  began  to  complain  of  his  head,  whenever  he  was  moved, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  parents  were  unable  to  move  him  or  change  his 
position  in  bed.  Owing  to  his  weakened  and  prostrated  condition,  they 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  tenderness  along  the 
spine,  as  the  least  movement  or  change  of  position  is  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  syn)ptoms  ;  the  last  time  his  bedclothes  were  changed  he 
remained  senseless — perfectly  unconscious  of  everything — for  a  period 
of  two  hours.  It  was  in  April  that  he  began  to  complain  of  noise  af- 
fecting him  ;  and  the  hypeifEsihesia  of  the  organ  of  liearing  soon  became 
so  great,  that  tlie  barking  of  a  dog  outside  the  house  would  throw  him 
into  an  insensible  state  for  minutes.  Although  his  ears  were  well  filled 
with  cotton,  to  prcncnt  as  mu(,'h  as  [)ossible  the  immediate  contact  of 
noise  with  the  super-sensitive  organ,  such  was  his  impressible  condition 
that  his  lather  was  compelled  to  relincjuish  farming  for  several  months, 
being  unable  to  thrash  his  grain,  or  drive  his  team  past  the  house. 

In  the  Litter  part  of  summer,  he  experienced  stitches   in  the  posterior 
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part  of  his  head,  which  were  followed  by  pain  in  the  back,  shooting  up 
to  the  head  ;  but  these  finally  left  him,  so  that  at  the  present  time  he 
-does  not  complain  of  any.  His  reason  seems  to  liave  become  impaired 
with  the  increase  of  the  malady,  especially  on  some  points,  thouiili  not 
on  all — often  conversing  for  hours  without  showing  any  impairment  of 
the  mental  fiiculiies  whatever.  His  memory  has  remained  perfect  through- 
out the  illness  ;  he  recollects  apparently  everything  that  has  occurred,  but 
his  temper  is  greatly  changed  ;  he  often  breaks  out  into  violent  rage,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  makes  use  of  language  which  he  never  did  before  his 
sickness.  His  shyness,  or  dread  of  strangers,  commenced  about  the  time 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  bv  any  of 
the  family  to  perniit  many  of  his  near  relatives  to  see  him,  but  above  all 
he  objects  to  physicians  ;  for  whom  he  has  the  greatest  dread  iinaginable. 
For  more  than  a  year  anorexia  was  great,  so  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
prevail  on  him  to  take  the  least  quantity  of  nourishment  ;  consequently 
he  became  greatly  emaciated  ;  of  late,  however,  his  appetite  has  im- 
proved greatly — he  has  become  more  fleshy,  and  has  evidently  grown 
within  the  last  nine  months.  He  has  had  no  medical  treatment  since  his 
first  attack  :  upon  this  point  his  father — in  a  letter  dated  February  i9th, 
1845 — speaks  thus  :  "  I  sincerely  believe  it  was  impossible  to  have  re- 
sorted to  any  active  means  since  last  May,  owing  to  his  great  prostration 
and  utter  abhorrence  of  all  physicians.  1  have  been  expecting  every  day 
would  be  his  last  for  some  months." 

Since  last  April  the  super-sensiliveness  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  been 
gradually  diminishing,  until  it  has  become  nearly  natuial  ;  and  he  now 
seldom  complains  of  noise  disturbing  him,  unless  it  is  very  loud.  His 
appetite  has  returned,  so  that  he  takes  a  good  share  of  nutritious  aliment ; 
consequently  his  nutrition  lias  greatly  improved,  and  he  has  evidently 
grown  in  stature  within  the  last  nine  months.  Althou<di  still  unable  to 
exert  any  control  over  his  limbs  or  body  when  awake,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, of  late,  that  he  does  change  their  position  in  his  sleep.  These 
are  among  the  more  marked  changes  which  have  occurred  since  last 
wintei'. — Medical  Examiner. 


TREATMENT  OF   INTERMITTENT   FEVER. 

[Comiiiunitated   lor   the  Boston   Medical   !inij    Surgicul  .louriiHl.) 

Having  observed  that  there  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fever,  I  append  some  of  the  results  of  my  observations  in  my 
intercourse  with  this  disease.  These  occurred  principally  during  a  resi- 
dence of  some  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  county  of  Geauga.  Most  of 
these  cases  occurred  at  an  unhealthy  location  on  the  Cuyahoga  river. 
The  influence  of  the  malaria  seenied  much  greatest  at  a  point  where  the 
waters  of  the  river  broke  over  a  dam.  The  cases  were  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  as  we  left  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

With  regard  to  the  various   plans  of  treatment  advised  by  different  au- 
thors, Mcintosh  advises  venesection    in  the  cold  sta£;e.     This  treatment  I 
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was  compelled  to  relinquish  on  account  of  tlie  collai)se  to  which  it  invaria- 
bly tended.  The  indications  tiuit  he  described  were  fulfilled,  so  far  as 
the  ci'isis  vvas  concerned,  but  were  followed  by  a  tiain  of  syniptonis  too 
grave  to  be  trilled  with.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  value,  when  there  was  not  too  much  tendency  to  a 
train  of  typhoid  symptoms,  to  which  this  location  was  peculiarly  favorable. 
Emetics  and  powerful  cathartics  tended  to  like  results. 

Tarlrite  of  antimony  uniformly  produced  mucous  irritation,  or  rather  (on 
account  of  sui^gestions  to  the  contrary  from  worthy  professional  friends), 
1  will  say  mucous  irritation  followed  the  use  of  this  remedy.  After  fol- 
lowinii;  tliese  sui^fgestions,  I  found  myself  relying  upon  long-tried  remedies, 
viz.,  moderate  purging  with  sub.  mur.  hyd.,  magnes.  calc,  rubefacients 
to  the  epigastrium  in  cases  of  gastric  tenderness,  and  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, endeavoring  carefully  to  discriminate  tlie  proper  time  for  its  employ- 
ment. 1  found  that  when  my  patience  and  that  of  my  patient  held  out 
until  the  seventh  day,  relapses  were  much  less  frequent  than  when  this 
remedy  was  administered  earlier.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  arsenic  were 
u.-pj,  but  their  value  was  equivocal  in  comparison  to  the  remedies  above 
mentioned. 

My  experience,  in  that  location  as  well  as  others,  dictated  that  although 
other  remedies  are  sometimes  valuable,  yet  that  the  principal  reliance 
must  be  upon  a  discriminate  use  of  quinine.  Without  this  discrimination, 
the  physician  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  casting  about  for  other  remedies. 

Bristol,  Ohio,  Jan.  6th,  1846.  C.  B.  Chapman,  M.D. 


GLASS  PESSARY   BROKEN   IN   THE   VAGINA. 

(Cominunicateil    for  the    Boston   Medical  and    Surgical  Journal.] 

January  14,  1846.  Was  called  early  this  morning  to  visit  Miss  R.  E. 
The  patient  is  a  maiden  lady  of  about  40,  and  has  been  troubled  for  several 
years  with  prolapsus  uteri,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  obliged  to  wear  a 
pessary.  Those  used  have  generally  been  of  the  gum  elastic  kind,  which 
after  being  worn  for  two  or  three  months  it  was  necessary  to  remove  to 
cleanse,  as  the  secretions  which  gathered  about  them  became  too  irritat- 
ing to  bear.  On  this  account,  after  attending  to  the  removal  and  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  several  times,  I  recommended  the  use  of  the 
glass  pessary,  as  less  irritating,  less  liable  to  collect  the  secretions,  and  more 
durable.  Accordingly  I  procured  and  introduced  one  of  size  No.  li,  Aug. 
21,  1845.  It  answered  the  end  designed,  and  gave  rise  to  no  inconve- 
nience or  trouble  till  this  date.  On  arriving  at  her  residence,  she  said  she 
had  not  sent  for  me  because  she  was  sick,  but  bc^cause  she  was  "  scared." 
In(|uiriiig  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  she  told  ine  that  the  pe.ssary  had  broken 
— that  while  standing  at  the  window,  doing  nothing,  she  heard  a  noise, 
and  that  any  effort  since  had  caused  pain  as  of  something  pricking  her. 
She  could  not  account  for  it,  unless,  as  she  humorously  remarked,  it  was 
frosty! — it  being  a  cold  morning.  On  examination  I  found  it  broken, 
indeed,  into  a  great  number  of  pieces.     Parts  of  the  periphery  were  in 
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sllu,  and  all  the  parts  were  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vat^ina,  1  found  I 
had  an  unenviahle  task  before  ine — the  extraction  of  these  sharp  angular 
and  pointed  pieces  of  glass  from  the  vagina,  lined  with  a  delicate  mucous 
membrane,  lying  in  rugse.  I  had  some  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
operation,  and  some  apprehension  for  the  result.  But  I  commenced 
operations,  and  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  diligent  and  most  careful 
manipulations,  I  succeeded  in  extracting  every  vestige  of  the  glass.  At 
least,  several  examinations  afterwards,  in  several  positions  of  the  patient, 
did  not  discover  the  least  particle  remaining.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
used,  however,  the  vagina  was  unavoidably  somewhat  lacerated,  so  that 
a  little  hemorrhage  was  produced.  Perhaps  a  tablespoonful  of  blood  ac- 
companied and  followed  the  operation.  My  own  fingers  were  also  cut  a 
little.  The  central  piece,  which  was  entire  and  averaging  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  having  two  rims,  of  which  the  edges  were  very  jagged  and 
pointed,  was  the  most  difficult  to  extract.  Fearing  that  severe  inflam- 
mation might  ensue,  1  prescribed  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen, 
and  an  opiate  and  astringent  injection  to  be  frequently  thrown  into  the  vagina. 

16th. — A  slight  fever  ensued,  considerable  pain  of  bowels,  especially 
in  moving.  Also  some  dysuria  and  tenesmus  were  present.  Patient  com- 
plained of  a  sensation  of  pricking,  which  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  a 
small  piece  of  glass  remaining.  A  most  careful  examination,  however, 
did  not  discover  any  such  thing.  The  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  injec- 
tions were  continued.  The  prospect  at  present  (Jan.  20)  is  that  the 
affair  will  not  result  in  anything  serious. 

The  patient  had  a  severe  fall  on  the  fundament  about  ten  days  previous, 
but  tlie  absence  of  any  pain  or  uneasiness  from  the  pessary  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  instrument  could  not  have  been  broken  at  that 
time.  The  number  of  pieces  of  glass  extracted  was  fifty,  of  all  shapes 
and  angles. 

The  inference  from   the  above   is   very  plain — that  there  is  dani^er  at- 
tending the  use  of  glass  pessaries.     In  future,  in  my  own  practice,  1  think* 
I  shall  not  employ  then),  so  long  as  others  can  be  obtained.  W. 


RADICAL   CURE   OF   TWO   L\RGK  UMBILICAL  IIERNl/E  OF    TWENTY 
YEARS   STANDmC 

[Cominuiiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  hiuI  Siira;iral  .loiinml.) 

A  LADY,  aged  about  53  years,  had  given  birtii  to  many  children  and  be- 
come very  corpulent,  muscles  loose  and  pendulous,  in  coiise(]uence  of 
which  she  had  suffered  for  20  yt^iifs  from  a  large  increasing  omental  and 
intestinal  tumor,  situated  above,  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  navel,  l^he 
omental  portion  of  the  protrusion  had  resisted  every  eflbrt  at  reduction  by- 
taxis  and  other  measures,  from  time  to  time  made  use  o(.  Jn  truth,  it 
had  been  considered,  by  the  patient  and  friends,  an  irreducible  rupture  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years;  causinif  great  suffering,  at  frequent  intervals, 
from  colic  pains,  consti[)ation  of  the  bowels,  flatulence,  swelling,  sinking 
at  the  pit   of  the  stomach,  soreness,  he.     After   ten   days'  perseverance 
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with  the  usual  treatment  and  manipulation,  the  whole  hernial  tumor  was 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  leavini^  an  opening  through  the  abdominal 
parietes  sulKcient  to  admit  three  fingers.  The  subcutaneous  operation 
for  the  radical  cure  v\as  now  pcMfornied,  giving  but  little  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness to  the  patient,  and  resulted  in  the  most  gratifying  success.  But  four 
or  five  weeks  were  necessary  to  cure  the  patient  of  her  troublesome  and 
dangerous  complaint,  so  rapid  was  her  convalescence.  She  has  since  con- 
tinued well  ;  general  health  and  spirits  greatly  improved. 

A  gentleman  of  about  55  years  of  age,  very  fat,  weight  over  300 
pounds,  has  been  troubled  with  an  umbilical  rupture  for  20  years.  The 
protrusion  had  assumed  a  double  form,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  navel ; 
that  on  the  left  side  was  much  larger,  more  prominent,  soft,  and  elastic 
to  the  feel,  than  the  one  situated  on  the  right  side.  The  patient,  before 
applying  for  treatment,  had  made  use  of  a  great  variety  of  bandages, 
belts,  trusses,  he,  hoping  to  retain  the  protruding  parts,  but  had  utterly 
iail<;d  in  all  his  attempts,  and  was  now  going  about  without  any  externa! 
support.  The  tumor  of  the  left  side  of  the  navel  had  been  constantly 
present,  projecting  freely,  apparently  without  any  hernial  sac,  and  thought 
to  be  irreducible  in  part,  for  many  years.  Moderate  and  gentle  pressure, 
even  in  the  recumbent  posture,  made  but  little  impression  for  the  first  few 
days  on  the  protrusion.  It  was  not  until  one  week  of  great  perseverance 
in  the  usual  preparatory  treatment,  that  the  hernia  could  be  sufficiently 
reduced  and  retained  within  the  belly,  to  admit  of  the  operation  for  a 
radical  cure,  as  in  the  above  case.  After  subduing  the  constant  ten- 
dency to  protrude,  existing  in  the  parts  concerned,  situated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  navel,  or  median  line,  I  operated  for  a  radical  cure,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  considerable  escape  of  fluid  from  the  slight 
puncture  made  in  the  integuments.  Water  is  frequently  found  to  exist  in 
the  hernial  sac  of  an  old  scrotal  hernia,  but  verv  seldom  in  an  umbilical. 
As  there  were  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  fluid  on  the  left  side  of 
the  navel,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  must  have  existed  for  some 
time  in  a  sacculated  state.  The  operation  and  treatment  which  I  find  so 
uniformly  successful  in  other  forms  of  hernia,  proved  eminently  so  in  this 
case,  closing  up  the  broken  parts  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  completing  the 
cure  in  about  three  weeks.  The  patient,  just  before^  th(;  couunencement 
of  his  treatment,  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  accompanied  with  cough,  thereby  preventing  hiiti  from 
lying  down  in  bed,  day  or  night,  for  about  two  weeks.  He  felt  no  pain 
from  the  operation,  and  but  slight  pain  at  any  time  subsequently  during 
th(>  whole  treatment  and  cure.  He  was  also  able  to  walk  about  his  room 
from  day  to  day.  and  go  out  back  when  necessary.  What  to  me  seemed 
not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  case,  was  that  the  protrusion  on  lh(^  left  side 
of  the  navel,  although  seeming  to  be  unwilling  t(;  yield  by  taxis  and  other 
means,  and  return  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  showed  no  disposition  to 
re-appear  externally,  after  the  first  six  or  eight  hours  from  the  operation. 

Boston,  January,  1846.  G.  Heaton,  MA). 


(  5-23  ) 

THE  USR   OF   INSTRUMENTS  IN    CIULDUIRTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SiK, — I  noticed  in  your  Journal  of  the  2 1  si  inst.,  a  communication  of 
Dr.  Comstock,  in  which  he  puts  some  interrogatories  to  the  profession. 
The  first  is,  "  What  proportion  of  cases  of  midwifery,  that  have  fallen 
within  your  practice,  have  required  instrumental  aid  ;  and  of  those,  what 
have  been  dehvered  hy  the  foi'ceps  ?"  In  order  that  I  may  answer  this 
question  to  the  undersianding  of  your  readers,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state  how  many  cases  of  midwifery  have  been  under  my  care.  1  have 
attended  twelve  hundred  cases  of  midwifery  at  the  full  period  of  utero- 
gestation  ;  of  these  cases  two  have  had  the  forceps  applied,  and  in  one 
craniotomy  has  been  performed.  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I 
would  say  that  the  application  of  the  forceps  in  one  cf  the  cases  was 
unnecessary,  the  powers  of  the  woman  not  flanging  at  all ;  and  the  con- 
sulting physician  acknowledging  that  the  labor  would  take  place  in  two 
hours  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  To  the  third  question  I  can  only 
say  that  1  have  never  seen  a  woman  injured  from  a  too  long  retention  of 
the  head  ;  whereas,  in  the  forceps  cases  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
parts  recovered  their  tone.  To  the  fourth  interrogatory — "  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  ruptured  uterus  from  the  use  of  ergot?"  I  answer  that  1 
have  not,  nor  any  other  injury  to  the  woman.  There  has  occurred  one 
case  of  ruptured  uterus  in  the  twelve  hundred,  and  that  took  place  from 
a  hydrocephalous  head  without  any  irritation  of  the  uterus  by  artificial 
means.  The  woman  lived  four  days,  and  died  from  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion. The  ergot  may  often  supersede  the  application  of  the  forceps  where 
there  is  no  disproportion  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvis  of 
the  mother  ;  but  the  pains  are  feeble,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
muscular  power  in  the  uterus.  1  should  have  no  fear  of  ergot  ever 
proving  injurious  to  the  mother,  hut  to  the  child  it  is  somewhat  hazardous 
unless  there  is  a  long  interval  between  the  labor  pains.  When  that  is 
the  case,  ergot  may  generally  be  given  with  safety  to  the  child. 

Of  these  twelve  hundred  women,  several  have  had  puerperal  fever  ; 
but  one  has  died  of  it.  One  woman  died  of  pleurisy,  being  attacked 
with  it  on  the  day  previous  to  the  labor.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  have  occurred  some  months  after  confinement,  from  consumption 
or  canker.  The  proportion  of  deaths  that  have  taken  place  from  all 
causes,  I  have  neglected  to  notice.  Yours  respectfully, 

Q^uincy,  Mass.,  Januarij  22,  1846.  E.   Woodward. 
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Amrrlrnn  Mrdiral  Conn^i'ras:- — Effort  afler    efF<Tt  hns  been  mnde,  in  the 
United  Slates,  to  bring  u  delegation   of  medical   gentlemen  together,  from 
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the  different  State?,  for  the  purpose  of  elevatiiior  tlie  national  professional 
character;  but  with  uniformly  bad  success.  The  last  proposition  for  this 
great  and  desirable  object,  emanated,  last  season,  from  the  .\ledical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  circular,  freely  dislribnted  over  the  Union, 
invites  the  various  local  societies  to  send  representatives,  and  proposes  an 
orijanizalion  of  the  Colleire  ot  Delegates  some  time  the  ensuing  spring. 
What  action  has  been  taken  in  the  different  Stales  cannf)t  yet  be  ascer- 
tained, although  favorable  notices  of  the  plan  have  appeared  in  all  the 
Medical  Journals.  We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  too  much  apathy  on 
the  subject  in  the  ranks  medical.  The  tardiness  with  which  medical  men 
move  in  great  enterprises  affecting  their  own  collective  reputation,  is 
astonishing  to  all  other  cultivators  of  science. 

If  any  act  could  redound  to  the  lasting  reputation  of  the  medical  cha- 
racter of  this  country,  it  would  be  the  election  of  such  a  congress  as  is  now 
proposed  ;  yet  we  have  but  a  faint  hope  that  its  projectors  will  ever  realize 
their  expectations.  Boston  might  and  should  send  twenty  or  more  of  her 
most  prominent  physicians  to  the  great  ineeting  ;  Lowell,  Salem,  and  other 
places  where  organized  associations  exist,  one  or  two  each  ;  tiius  mani- 
festing the  zeal  of  the  profession  in  a  scientific  movement  that  marks  the 
age  in  all  other  countries.  At  the  great  association  of  astronomers  in  Europe, 
not  long  since,  the  United  States  was  the  only  civilized  country  not  re- 
presented— and  it  was  therefore  very  reasonably  concluded  that  astronomy 
had  no  advocates  in  the  new  world.  If  this  last  call  for  an  American 
Medical  Congress  prove  an  abortive  effort,  it  will  be  mortifying  intelli- 
gence to  the  scientific  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  all  Ameiicans  resi- 
dent abroad. 


Paris  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy — Medical  Congress. — Mr- 
Walsh,  in  one  of  his  recent  European  letters,  speaks  warmly  of  the  unit- 
ed zeal  of  the  medical  profession  in  France — and  in  Paris  particularly. 
They  have  been  filling  up  anew  ^Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which 
is  described  as  a  magnificent  creation.  In  Paris  a  numerously  attended 
Medical  Congress  was  not  long  since'  in  session,  whose  proceedings  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  any  other  professional  assemblage  that  ever 
appeared  in  France.  .At  first,  the  sittings  are  described  as  having  been 
boisterous  and  disorderly.  The  Minister  of  Justice  attended,  and  by  the 
light  he  gathered,  has  prepared  a  bill  for  a  medical  organization,  which  he 
is  intending  to  present  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mr.  Walsh  says, 
further,  that  the  American  faculty  will  find  matter  worthy  of  their  heed 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  this  learned  Congress.  The  programme 
of  the  questions  oITered  for  solution,  occupied  more  than  eight  (juarto 
pages.  In  that  brilliant  assembly  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons, 
M.  Manuel  Serres,  the  president,  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  learned. 


Proposed  Hospital  in  Broolc/i/n,  N.  Y. — In  the  Sailor's  Magazine  for 
January,  it  is  announced  tliat  aCapt.  Hubbard,  of  the  packet  ship  Ciuebec, 
has  offered  §25,000  towards  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Brooklyn, 
opposite  New  York,  provided  the  whole  interest  of  that  sum  be  paid  to 
hi;n  during  the  remainder  of  his  life — and   one  half  during  the  life  of  his 
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mother,  if  her  already  advanced  life  shonhl  be  proloiiffed  beyond  his  own. 
Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  has  furnished  $.5000  more,  on  the  same  condi- 
(ions.  A  meeting  has  been  held  with  a  view  to  raising  funds  to  the 
amount  of  §15,000  for  purchasing  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  proper  location. 


Drnth  of  a  Drunkard,  onrc  a  Phi/sirinn. — A  short  time  since,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Episcopal  Seaman's  Mission,  of  this  city,  found  a 
miserable-looking  sailor  sitting  in  the- street,  reading  a  Greek  poet.  He 
w  IS  conveyed  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  here  is  his  last  history,  from  the 
Christian  Witness. 

"  Thursday,  very  an.^ions  for  poor  Deven  ;  fear  he  will  not  get  well ;  his 
case  has  excited  much  interest  wherever  1  have  mentioned  it.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  of  respectable  English  parents,  he  was  sent,  after  a  prepara- 
tory course  of  study,  to  Oxford,  England,  where  he  graduated  in  1819. 
Thence  he  went  to  London,  and  attended  the  Medical  College,  where  he 
received  his  diplouia.  His  history  from  that  time  is  mostly  involved  in 
mystery.  Some  six  years  since,  he  entored  as  surgeon  in  a  Portuguese 
regiment,  at  Tenior,  in  the  East  Indies,  which  situation  he  held  about  five 
years,  when  he  left  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  was  a  pas'-enger,  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  when  he 
lost  all  his  effects.  From  Madagascar  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor,  in  a  bark  which  arrived  at  Salem  in 
the  middle  of  November.  Found  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution; 
provided  him  with  necessary  clothing,  and  made  arrangements  for  keeping 
him  near  me  and  under  my  influence  a  little  while,  in  the  hope  of  his 
restoration  to  that  position  in  society,  which  he  was  educated  to  occupy. 

"Saturday.  To-day  heard  of  the  death  of  Deven.  His  history,  which 
he  promised  to  write  out  for  me,  must  now  remain  a  secret.  Possessed 
of  superior  natural  powers,  and  an  education  more  thorough  than  most 
young  men  of  our  country,  he  might  have  shed  lustre  on  his  profession, 
had  not  the  demon,  intemperance,  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  A  na- 
tive of  the  same  city,  and  acquainted,  as  he  stated,  with  me  in  my  child- 
hood, I  have  fell  the  most  prayerful  solicitude  to  reclaim  him  if  possible  ; 
and  cannot  but  think  if  we  had  had  a  '  home,'  where  he  could  have  been 
received  and  carefully  watched  over,  he  miglit  have  had  a  longer  space  for 
repentance  and  reformation." 


African  Climatp. — The  climate  of  Africa,  thus  far,  according  to  Mr. 
Pinney,  formerly  Governor  of  Liberia,  is  fatal  to  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, to  a  melancholy  extent.  Of  sixty-two  missionaries  who  went  from 
the  United  States,  forty-two  of  them  died  withiji  a  few  months  after  land- 
ing;  ;ind  of  the  twenty  survivors,  eighteen  have  returned  home,  with 
broken  constitutions.  Still,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lugenbeel,  the  pre- 
sent philosophical  colonial  physician,  the  mode  of  becoming  acclimated  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  If  foreigners,  visiting  Africa,  would  not  insist  upon 
having  a  diet  like  that  tliey  were  accustomed  to  in  a  temperate  zone,  there 
would,  in  reality,  be  much  less  to  fear  from  the  destructive  influences  of 
the  African  climate. 
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Animah  preservrrl  in  Fliiiil. — A  Mr.  Goadsbv,  of  London,  hns  a  splen- 
did collection  in  comparative  anatomy,  preserved  in  a  preparation  of  his 
own  discovery,  after  a  laborious  and  expensive  research.  Prince  Albert 
has  been  to  see  it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peei,  the  Prcinier.  The  latter  present- 
ed Mr.  Goadsby  ct'l50  from  the  Royal  bounty  fund,  as  a  reward  for  his 
labors  in  tiiis  valuable  department  of  natural  histt^ry. 


Trratmrnt  of  Anri/rism  by  Cojnpressimt. — Dr.  O'Brien  Bellinjjham,  of 
Dublin,  is  the  autlK^r  of  a  work  lately  published  on  the  Tre  tinent  of 
Aneurism  by  Compression.  Statistical  details  are  given  to  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  compression  over  the  ligature  in  many  casps  treated  by  the  au- 
thor.    The  following  are  the  deductions  drawn  by  Dr.  B.  from  his  inquiry. 

"  1st.  That  the  arteries  to  which  pressure  is  applicable,  being  far  more 
frequently  the  subject  of  spontaneous  aneurism  than  those  to  which  it  is 
inapplicable,  compression  promises  to  supersede  the  ligature  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

"*2d.  Pressure  has  several  obvious  advantages  over  the  ligature,  being 
applicable  to  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  which  the  ligature  is  con- 
tra-indicated or  inadmissible. 

"3d.  The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  does  not  involve  the 
slightest  risk  ;  and  even  if  it  should  fail,  its  employment  not  only  does  not 
preclude  the  subsequent  operation  by  ligature,  but  renders  the  chances  of 
the  operation  by  lifrature  more  favorable. 

"  4th.  Such  an  amount  of  pressure  is  never  necessary  as  will  cause  in- 
flammation and  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  vessel  at  the 
point  compressed. 

"  5th.  Compression  should  not  be  carried  even  so  far  as  completely  to  in- 
tercept the  circulation  at  the  point  compressed  ;  the  consolidation  of  the 
aneurism  will  be  more  certainly  and  more  quickly  brought  about,  and 
with  less  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  by  allowing  a  feeble  current  of 
blood  to  pass  through  the  sac  of  the  aneurism. 

"6th.  Compression  by  means  of  two  or  more  instruments,  one  of  which 
is  alternately  relaxed,  is  much  more  effectual  than  by  any  single  instrument. 

"  7th.  Compression  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  here  is  neither 
very  tedious  nor  very  painful,  and  can  be  maintained  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  patient  himself 

"  Sth.  An  aneurism  cured  by  compression  of  the  artery  above  the  tu- 
mor, according  to  this  method,  is  much  less  likely  to  return  than  where 
the  ligature  had  been  employed." 


2'/tc  late  Dr.  James  Johnson. — There  is  no  name  in  our  profession 
more  familiar  to  the  American  physician,  or  one  more  respected  and  influ- 
ential as  a  medical  writer,  practitioner,  and  reviewer,  than  that  of  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  late  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.  There  is 
no  individual,  we  may  add,  of  the  present  age,  in  the  profession,  who  has 
exerted  so  extensive  and  salutary  an  influence  over  medical  opinions  and 
practice,  in  both  hemispheres,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  now  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  record  his  death,  we  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of 
our  science  is  extinguished,  and  that  there  is  no  living  physician  who  can 
fully  supply  his  place.  There  is  no  que.-tion,  but  that  American  practi- 
tioners are  more  indebted   to   this  emiiient  writer,  both   in  his  capacity  of 
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author  and  reviewer,  for  correct  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
our  prevailincr  diseases,  especially  tliose  of  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  our  country,  than  to  any  other,  we  had  almost  said  to  all  other 
writers.  We  need  but  allude  to  his  adtnirable  woiks  on  "  Tropical  Cli- 
mates," on  "  Indigestion,"  and  his  "  Philosophy  of  Health,"  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  Review,  which,  from  its  re-publication  here,  has  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  Dr.  Johnson  expired  at  Brighton,  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober kst,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. — JS'cw  York 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


To  Prepare  Pure  Caustic  Potash.  Ry  Mr.  Bizio. — The  best  me- 
thod of  rendering  potash  and  soda  caustic,  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  the  dry  alkaline  carbonate  with  one  part  freshly  prepared  liydrate 
of  lime,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  close  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours,  at 
a  temperature  of  from  68  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.,  shaking  it  frequently.  The 
potash  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  12  to  15.  the  soda  salt  in  7  to  15  parts 
of  water;  the  carbonate  of  lime  separates  in  a  granular  state,  and  the  clear 
caustic  ley  may  be  decanted. — Chtmical  Gazette. 


Poisoning  with  Phosphorus. — To  discover  the  phosphorus  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  Runkel  allows  the  suspected  ni;uter  to  digest  with  bi-snlphuret 
of  carbon  ;  after  filtering,  he  shakes  with  alcohol,  and  then  applies  a 
gentle  heat  and  evaporates  the  l)i-sulplniret  until  only  a  few  drops  are  left, 
and  by  throwing  hot  water  upon  this,  the  phosphorus  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  oily  drops   that  solidify  upon    cooling. —  Chtnnst. 

Medical  Miscellany . — Twenty-seven  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  died 
the  last  year  in  Newport,  R.  1.  The  aggreirat*'  of  their  ages  was  2168; 
and  the  average,  80  years.  The  oidest  of  them  was  96.— Mortality  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1845,  47 — of  which,  35  were  females.  Of  the  whole, 
11,  being  nearly  one  quarter,  were  of  pulmonary  consumptic  n.  In  1844 
it  is  believed  that  more  than  three  quartets  of  the  deaths  were  females. — 
A  professorship  of  jihrenologi/  has  been  established  in  the  Ander.sonian 
University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Wier,  a  distinguished  physician, 
appointed  to  ihe  chair.  Of  the  12(:9  students  in  the  iiistituticn,  400  of 
them  are  medical. — The  mortality  of  Brist(.l,  R.  I.,  1845,  was  72,  i)eing  25 
more  than  in  1844. — In  the  city  of  Rome  there  is  au  asylum  for  ilie  in- 
sane, and  another  for  the  deaf  and  duinl). — Three  fourths  <if  the  women 
married  annually  in  Rome,  receive  dowries  from  a  ch;irity  fund,  raised  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  asserted  that  §32,000  are  expanded  in  that  rational 
way,  in  a  single  year. — Dr.  Lugenbeel's  letters  t'mm  Liberia,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  African  Rep)siiorv,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  enlarged  views, 
and  eminently  qualified,  by  nature  and  cducitiiii,  lo  give  di>tinction  to 
the  office  of  Colonial  Pliysician. 

DiKi.. — In  Boston,  Josepii  C'ul'ien  .Ayr,  M.D.,  34. 


N'lTilier  nfileaths  in  Boston, for  the  week  eniiiii!;  .!aii.  24.44  -Mulr-  27,  funalo  17.  Stilltn  rii,  5. 

Of  ri)nsiim|ition,  7— siii:ill|io\,  4  — liuia  fever  5— si'Hilf  t  fever,  ! — clplil-Ued,  2 — iiidjiiiiiiiai  inn  df  ihe 
luM^s,  3 — (Iropsv  oil  llic  lienrl,  1 — riiptiire  o(  bloodves-t  1,  J— tjp'iiis  lever,  4 — leeilimj;,  1 — iiifliuii illa- 
tion (ifihe  lir.iiii,  1— ilriipsv,  1— coiiv^ilsioii.s,  1  — |Mnil>sis,  1— ii.laniile,  l'- old  nj:e,  2 -schM,  1— 
jilecirisv    fever.   1  — erysipeliis.  1  — JHiindice,  i — itiroa'  ili-teinper.  1  — in.ki.dwn,  I. 

Under  5  vt-urs,  18— between  5  and  20  years,  1— between  20  and  faO  i  ears,  19  — over  60  j  eiirs.  6. 


5*28  Medical  lnielli3:cnce. 

o 

Pulmonary  Consumption  in  England. — The  deaths  entered  yearly  in 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar-oreneral  under  the  head  of  consumption, 
amount  to  little  less  than  60,000.  Of  these,  nearly  a  half  occur  at  ages 
at  which  pulmonary  consumption  is  acknowledgedly  of  rare  occurrence. 
Thus,  of  7"282  deaths  entered  as  consumption  in  the  mortuary  registers 
of  the  metropolis  on  the  average  of  the  two  years  J840  and  1841,  as  many 
as  1560  occurred  hefore  lo  years  of  age,  and  374  after  60  years  of  age, 
leaving  for  the  interval  from  15  to  60  only  5344  deaths.  Many  of  the 
deaths  under  15  occurred  at  very  early  ages,  and  many  of  those  after  60 
at  periods  of  life  at  which  true  pulmonary  consumption  is  known  to  be 
extremely  rare.  Tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  it  is  true,  are  often 
met  with  in  the  bodies  of  children  dying  of  other  diseases,  but  death  from 
pulmonary  consumption  among  children  is  known  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  In  endeavoring  to  correct  these  evidently  erroneous  returns,  Dr. 
Guy,  in  a  late  work  on  the  Influence  of  Employments  on  Health,  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  deaths  entered  as  consumption 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  60,  are  a  near  approximation  to  the  true  num- 
ber, and  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  number  which  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  before  15  and  after  60,  by  means  of  the  deaths  occurring  at  tho.se 
ages  in  the  London  Hospitals  during  the  year  1840.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  mode  of  estimating  tlie  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  merely 
a  very  general  approximation,  which  may  require  correction  ;  but  it  is 
doubtless  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  numbers  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  Registrar-general.  Adopting  this  mode  of  calculation,  Dr.  Guy 
reduces  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  annually  in  the  metropolis  from 
pulmonary  consumption  to  5560,  and  by  means  of  a  calculation,  in  which 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him,  he  estimates  the  total  annual 
mortality  for  England  and  Wales  at  very  nearly  36,000.  He  estimates 
the  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  metropolis  at  one  eighth  of  the 
deaths  at  all  ages,  and  somewhat  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  deaths  occur- 
ring above  15  years  of  age;  and  for  England  and  Wales  at  less  than  one 
ninth  of  the  mortality  at  all  ages,  and  one  in  less  than  six  of  the  deaths 
occurring  above  15  years  of  age. 

The  waste  of  adult  life  from  pulmonary  consumption  in  England  and 
Wales,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  which 
might  be  prevented  if  all  classes  were  placed  in  circumstances  as  favorable 
as  those  of  the  higher  orders  and  of  the  professions,  is  estimated  at  5,000 
a  year,  and  a  strong  opinion  is  expressed  by  our  author  that  this  number 
is  much  below  the  truth.  The  estimate  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the 
waste  from  pulmonary  consumption  occurs  only  in  the  metropolis  and 
about  twenty  of  the  largest  cities,  and  that  the  only  class  whose  lives  are 
thus  sacrificed  is  the  laboring  class.  The  great  liability  to  pulmonary 
consumption  of  the  class  of  tradesmen  shows  that  a  large  addition  might 
be  made  from  this  source. — Bi-itish  and  Foreiirn  Mfd.  Review. 


Physicians  in  Buff'alo. — The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  says  that  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  with  a  population  of  near  30.000,  has  78  physicians,  in- 
cluding medical  practitioners  of  every  denomination.  "  We  have  thus," 
our  contemporary  observes,  "  a  professed  practitioner  of  medicine  for  less 
than  every  400  of  our  population.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  Buf- 
falo can  hardly  be  said  to  offer  what  is  technically  called  an  '  opening  ' 
for  new  practitioners.     In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  not  peculiar." 
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Abdominal  supporter,  new,  206 
Abell.  Dr.  T.     Optical  illusions,  52 
Abortion,  case  of,  217 
Abstinence  from  drinks  in   some  diseases, 

108 
Aconite,  death  from,  85  ;  and  mercury,  lio- 

mceopathically,  396,  492 
Aconituin  napellus,  3(i3 
Actea  racemosH,  compound  syrup  of,  165 
Africa,  sickness-makers   in,  205  ;   medical 

talen:  in,  307  ;  medical  practice  in,  344 
Ague,   relapse  periods   of,  20S  ;   and  con- 
sumption, antagonism  of,  188 
Air,  component  jmrts  of  the,  16 
Alabama  iMedical  Society,  prize  essay,  406 
Albany  Medical  College,  125 
Alkaline  preparations,  abuse  of,  272 
Alviiie  concretion  observed,  216 
Ammonia,  phosphate  of,  308 
Amputation,  of  the  toes,  38 
Anatomical  researches  in  Paris,  234 
Anatomical  commission  agency,  324 
Anatomy,   popular   lectures  on,  285;    the 

study  of,  in  Massachusetts,  321 
Aneurism,  popliteal,   treated   by   pressure, 

282;  treated  by  galvanism,  242;   of  the 

bones,  468 
Antrum  maxillare,  abscess  of  the,  520 
Apoplexy  of  the  placenta,  109 
Apothecaries  in  Chili,  165 
Arm  presentation,  case  of,  381 
Army,  U.  S.,  surgeons  in  the,  503 
Asphyxia  from  drowning,  428 
Asthma  caused  by  excessive  venery,21,77 
Auscultation,  clinical  introduction  to,  162  ; 

in  diseases  of  the  chest,  232,  369 
Avon  Springs  Reporter,  505 

Baldness,  early,  prevention  of,  322 
Barnard's  (President    D.  D.)  Address,   186 
Bartlett,  Dr.  E.    Case  of  uterine  hydatids, 

95 
Bath,  shower,  new,  527 
Benevolent   institutions    of  Great    Britain 

and  Paris,  145 


Bichat,  honor  to,  25 

Bladder,  palsy  of  the,  35 

Blind,  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the,  234 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  68, 
104 

Books,  new  medical,  288, 328,  383, 428, 448 

Boston,  death  of  medical  men  in,  26;  new 
Medical  College  in,  126;  medical  gradu- 
ates in,  143  ;  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, age  of,  322;  census  of,  362  ;  density 
of  population  in,  444  ;  fruitfulness  of 
foreigners  in,  466 

Bowditch's  (Dr.  H.I.)  Young  Stethosco- 
pist,  102,  129 

Bowels,  alarming  hemorrhage  from  the,  334 

Boylston  medical  prizes,  So 

Brailhwait's  Retrospect,  83 

Brocchieri  styptic,  the,  28,  60 

Brodie's  Surgical  Lectures,  184 

Broma,  fi)r  invalids,  144,  443 

Bromine,  American,  462 

Bronchial  inflammations,  warm  moist  air 
in,  99 

Bronchitis,  in  infants,  trealmetit,  4 1  ;  lec- 
ture on, 249 

Brooks,  Dr.  John.  Treatment  of  mania, 
300  ;  value  of  constant  clinical  observa' 
lion,  339  ;  cure  of  malignant  tumor  of 
the  neck,  361  ;  case  of  arm  piesentation, 
381 

Brown,  Dr.  B.  Orthopedic  surgery  in  Eu- 
rope, 429 

Brown,  Dr.  Silas.  The  study  of  anatomy, 
321  ;    treatment  of  typhus  fever,  517 

Brown's  (Dr.  A.  H.)  Address,  44 

Burton  &  Miller,  Drs.  Case  of  eclampsia 
parturientium,  496 

Calculus,  large,  encrusted  upon  a  hair  pin, 

40  ;   ellagic  acid,  425 
Caledonia  Springs,  344 
Calomel,  singular  effects  of,  210 
Cfiloricity,  febrile,  323 
Cancer,  curers  of,  404  ;  of  the  stomach  and 

peritoneum,  436 ;   ofthelip,447 
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Cannabis  Indica  in  tetanus,  395 

Carnivora,  the  milk  (»f,  2*28 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  \V.  B.)  Elements  of  Pliy- 
siologv,  2S4 

Castleioh  Medical  College,  307,  345,  445 

Catalepsy,  relieved  by  music,  2'.i0 

Catalo<;ue3  of  medical  students,  fictitious, 
46,  219 

Cataract,  operations  for,  297 

Cerebral  extravasation,  328;  in  anew-born 
infant,  459 

Chapman's  (Dr.  N.)  Lectures  on  Theory 
and  Practice,  123 

Chemistry  of  Man,  work  on,  504 

Chest,  diseases  of  the,  2'32,  369 

Cholera,  at  Ceylon,  286;   progress  of,  506 

Clairniativeness,  65 

Clinical  observation,  value  of,  339 

Clough,  Dr.  John.  Alleged  homceopalhic 
cures,  475 

Chib-feet,  operations  for,  24 

Cogswell's  (Dr.  W.  H.)  Address,  124 

Colic,  bilious,  treatment  of,  13 

Coma,  strychnia  in,  326 

Comslock",  Dr.  J.  Effects  of  tobacco,  180; 
the  cold  water  treatment  in  tetanus,  259; 
fascination  of  serpents,  261 

Connecticut,  Hartford  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, 322  ;  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  403, 
507;    State  Medical  Society,  463 

Consumption,  tubercular,  159;  and  ague, 
aniagonisri)  of,  188;  statistics  of,  522; 
Dr.  Cornell's  new  work  on,  124 

Convention,  National  Medical,  13G,  146, 
186,  187,  246,  262,  302, 325,  426;  at  the 
West,  207 

Convulsions,  puerperal,  215 

Cook,  Dr.  S.  A.  Case  of  dtlirium  tremens, 
33;    Latin  prescriptions,  49 

Cooke,  Dr.  G  ,  of  Albany,  525 

Cruttenden,  Dr.  A.  G.  Cases  of  malforma- 
tion, 414 

Darrach's  (Dr.  VV.)  Introductory,  105 

Dartmouth  College,  medical  school  of, 
422 

Daveis,  Dr.  G.  Tumor  analogous  to  spina 
bifida,  94 

D'Avignon,  Dr.  F.  I.  Extensive  wound  of 
the  thorax,  237 

Deaf  and  dumb  children,  367 

Deafness,  operation  for  cure  of,  407 

Delirium  tremens,  new  cause  of,  33 

Delivery,  concealed,  case  of,  481 

Denial  College,  graduation  at  the,  124,  248 

Dental  head  rest,  224 

Denial  Science,  Journal  of,  443 

Diabetes  rneljiiiis,  ICO 

Diet  in  typtius  fevnr,  389 

Dii^italis,  efficacy  of,  467 

Dillingham,  Dr.  J.  II.  Abscess  of  the  an- 
trum maxillare,  520 

Dislocation  ot'-wliouider,  305 

Dix,  Dr.  J.  H.  Colored  specks  in  the  trans- 
parent textures  of  the  eye,  489 


Dixon,  Dr.  E.  H.     The  Brocchieri  styptic 

outdone,  60 
Draper's  (Prof  J.  W.)  work  on  Plants,  366 
Drowning,  case  of  asphyxia  from,  428 
Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  423 

Ear,  shape  of,  in  relation  to  mental  disease, 
445 

Eastern  Medical  Reformer,  324 

Eclampsia  parturientium,  case  of,  496 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  246 

Electricity,  medical  application  of,  144 

Ellis's  Medical  Formulary,  246 

Ellsworth,  Dr.  P.  W.,  on  medical  reform, 
HH5 

Emasculation,  self,  case  of,  408 

Emetics  in  laryngitis,  58 

Empiricism,  modern,  412 

Encephaloid  disease  of  the  stomach,  433 

England,  sketches  of  a  tour  in,  320 

Entomology,  work  on,  304 

Epistaxis,  relieved  bv  ergot,  460 

Ergot,  use  of  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  448; 
hemorrhage  relieved  by,  459 

Errors  in  medicine,  causes  of,  377 

Erysipelas,  epidemic,  245 

Eudiotnctry,  a  new  process  in,  16 

Eye,  anatomy  of  the,  234  ;  diseases  of  the, 
289,405;  and  Ear,  Infirmary,  405  ;  col- 
ored specks  in  textures  of,  469 

Family  regulator,  64 

Fecundity,  of  foreigners  in  Boston,  466  ;  of 

French  inhabitants  near  Fort  Kent,  Me., 

488 
Feigning  sickness,  death  caused  by,  157 
Fever,  treatment  of,  48  ;  at  the  West,  241  ; 

essay  on,  343 
Fillet,  use  of  the,  in  breech  presentations, 

194 
Foreign  substances  in  the  body,  437 
Fossil  bones,  347 
Fracture,    treated    with    warm    water  and 

bandage,  35  ;    of  the  fibula,  336  ;    of  the 

femur,  alleged  malpractice,  449 
Franklin  Medical  College,  146 

Galvanism,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  228 ;  in 

aneurism,  242 
Geneva  Medical  College,  26 
Geology,  medical,  studies  in,  43 
Georgians,  personal  beauty  of  the,  65 
Gerhard's  (Dr.  W.  W.)  treatise  on  diseases 

of  the  chest,  264 
Gestation,  judicial  period  of,  30-5 
Gibson's  (Prof)  Valedictory  Address,  210, 

244 
Gilbert's  (Prof)  Valedictory  Address,  223 
Gillette,  Dr.  H.  C.     Dr.  Sill's  dissertation 

on  typhus  fever,  509 
Glanders  in  the  human  subject,  527 
Glass  snake,  muscles  of  the,  487 
Glossitis,  acute,  case  of,  416 
Goldsmith,  Dr.    M.     Precocious  children, 

481 
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Haemoptysis,  149 

Harris's  (Dr.  C.  A.)  Valedjctory,  124 

Health,  contributors  to,  465 

Hearing  through  the  mouth,  209 

Heart,  work  on  diseases  of  the,  63 

Heat,  excessive,  at  Mosul,  526 

Hernia,  strangulated,  belladonna  in,  408  ; 

operation  for,  439 
Hiester,  Dr.  I.    Tetanus  treated  by  Canna- 
bis Indica,  394 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  works  of,  466 
Holt,  Dr.  D.    Review  of  Dr.  Leonard's  re- 
marks on  homcEopathy,  55  ;  aconite  and 
mercury,  Iiomceopathicaily,  396 
Homoeopathy,  an  anonymous  letter  writer, 
25  ;    review   of  Dr.  Leonard's  remarks, 
by  Dr.  Holt,   55  ;   Dr.  Forbes's  Homoeo- 
pathy,   Allopathy,   &c.,  83,   513;    Dr. 
Leonard's  reply  to  Dr.  Holt's  "  review," 
115;   Dr.  Ingalls   on    homcEopathy   and 
allopathy,  211  ;    M.  Magendie's  remarks 
on,  224  ;  remarks  on  Dr.  Ingalls's  paper, 
280;   Dr.  Hoyt's  "synoptical  view"  of, 
283  ;  Dr.  Spence's  remarks  on,  320;  ho- 
moeopathic   remedies,    by    Dr.    Ingalls, 
341  ;    convention   in  Philadelphia,   364; 
American  Journal  of,   386;    aconite  and 
mercury,  396  ;    remarks  on,  415  ;    que- 
ries respecting  remedies,   416  ;    homoeo- 
pathic cures  explained,  475  ;    Dr.  Leon- 
ard's review  of  Dr.  Holt's    paper,   492; 
Dr.  Ingalls's  reply  to   L.  W.    461;    Dr. 
I.'s  reply  to  J.  C.  499 ;  remarks  on,  513; 
in  New  York,  519;    my  first  patient,  by 
Dr.  Hubbard,  521 
Hooping  cough,  lecture  on,  312 
Horses,  city  acclimation  of,  444 
Hospital  des  Cliniques,  Paris,  508 
Hubbard,  Dr.  G.     My  first  patient,  52' 
Hunt,  Dr.  H.     Fevers  at  the  West,  24 i 
Hydrocele  cured  bv  electro-magnetism,  3G8 
Hydropathy,  21,  62,  84,  320;'  Journal  of, 
105;  in  smallpox,  143;  books  relating  to, 
324  ;  phrenological,  435 

Ileus,  relieved  bv  tobacco,  308 

Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  325 

imagination,  influence  of  in  disease,  224  ; 
cures  through  the,  280 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  98 

Incontinency  and  its  evils,  485 

Indian  diseases  and  remedies,  9 

Infanticide,  in  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  286; 
case  of,  481 

Ingalls,  Dr.  VV.  Homo;opathy  and  allo- 
pathy, 211  ;  homoeopathic  remedies,  341; 
homoeopathic  cures,  415  ;  reply  to  L.W. 
461 

Insanity,  in  a  criminal  case,  2G  ;  excessive 
application  a  cause  of,  427  ;  age  at  which 
it  is  most  prevalent,  468  ;  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  statistics  of,  528 

Instinct,  report  on  an  essay,  29 

Inteinpci-unce,  productive  of  pauperism, 
224 


Iodine,  tincture  of  in  porrigo,  347 
Italy,  medical  institutions  of,  409 

Jarvis's  (Dr.  G.  O.)   Lectures  in  London, 

108 
Jaw,  luxation  of  the,  388 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  145 
Journal  of  Health,  47 

Kentucky,  medical  students  in,  24  ;  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  106 

Knowltoii,  Dr.  C  Lecture  on  Thomson- 
ism,  169;  the  fillet  in  breech  presenta- 
tions, 194 

Labor,  manual,  hours  of,  344 

Lamb,  Dr.  E.,  biography  of,  73 

Laryngitis,  emetics  in,  58 

Latin,  use  of  in  medical  prescriptions,  49, 
187,  406 

Leeches,  gorged,  sale  of,  446 

Leonard,  Dr  J  P.  Inverted  toe  nail,  76  ; 
reply  to  Dr.  Holt's  "  review  "  of  remarks 
on  homoeopathy,  115  ;  review  of  Dr. 
Holt's  paper,  492 

Liberia,  medical  lawyers  in,  45 

Life,  human,  value  of,  122;  prolongation 
of,  265 

Lima,  public  health  in,  165 

Liston's  (Robert)  Lectures  on  Surgery,   23 

Liston's  Elements  of  Surgery,  123 

Lithotomy,  operation  of,  445  ;  Prof  Dud- 
ley's operations,  (56 

Liver,  hemorrhage  from  the,  355 

London,  Fever  Hospital,  188;  Medical  So- 
ciety of,  263;    Lock  Hospital,  525 

Longevity  in  England,  148 

Louisiana  ISIedico-Chirurgical  Society,  408 

Louisville  Medical  Institute,  247,  425 

Lowell,  mortality  of,  164 

Lucifer  matches,  manufacture  of,  266 

Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Ohio,  45;  at  Utica, 
N.  Y,  66;  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New 
York,  68, 104;  at  Worcester,  81,88,286, 
486;  in  New  Hampshire,  81,  484;  in 
Pennsylvania,  86;  in  Kentucky,  106; 
reports  of  n>reigii  asylums,  184;  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Superintendents,  325  ; 
in  Hartford.  507 

Luxation,  of  ankle  joint,  336  ;  of  the  jaw, 
388 

Magnesia  with  mercurials  poisonous,  209 
Magnetic  ointment,  386 
IMahommedan  physicians,  162 
Mail,  losses  by,  306 
Jlaine,  Medical  School  of,  .364 
Malaria,  efl'ects  of  at  the  West,  78 
Miilforinalion,  cases  of,  414 
[Malpractice,  trial  for,  449 
Mammary  gland,  cyst  of  the,  363 
Mania,  treatment  of,  300 
Maniinl  of  Health,  81 

Mansfield,  Dr.  J.D.  Emetics  in  laryngi- 
tis, 58 
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Cannabis  Indica  in  tetanus,  395 

Carnivora,  the  milk  of,  2"28 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  \V.  B.)  Elements  of  Phy- 
siology, 2S4 

Castleio'n  Medical  College,  307,  345,  445 

Catalepsy,  relieved  by  music,  2'20 

Catalogues  of  medical  students,  fictitious, 
4G,  219 

Cataract,  operations  for,  297 

Cerebral  extravasation,  328;  in  anew-born 
infant,  459 

Chapman's  (Dr.  N.)  Lectures  on  Theory 
and  Practice,  123 

Chemistry  of  Man,  work  on,  504 

Chest,  diseases  of  the,  232,  369 

Cholera,  at  Ceylon,  286;   progress  of,  506 

Clairmativeness,  65 

Clinical  observation,  value  of,  339 

Clough,  Dr.  John.  Alleged  iiomcRopathic 
cures,  475 

Club-feet,  operations  for,  24 

Cogswell's  (Dr.  W.  H.)  Address,  124 

Colic,  bilious,  treatment  of,  13 

Coma,  strychnia  in,  326 

Comstock,  Dr.  J.  Effects  of  tobacco,  180  ; 
the  cold  water  treatment  in  tetanus,  259; 
tascination  of  serpents,  261 

Connecticut,  Hartford  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, 322  ;  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  403, 
507;    State  Medical  Society,  463 

Consumption,  tubercular,  159;  and  ague, 
antagonism  of,  188;  statistics  of,  522; 
Dr.  Cornell's  new  work  on,  124 

Convention,  National  Medical,  136,  146, 
186,  187,  246,  262,  302, 325,  426;  at  the 
West,  207 

Convulsions,  puerperal,  215 

Cook,  Dr.  S.  A.  Case  of  delirium  tremens, 
33;    Latin  prescriptions.  49 

Cooke,  Dr.  G  ,  of  Albany,  525 

Cruttenden,  Dr.  A.  G.  Cases  of  malforma- 
tion, 414 

Darrach's  (Dr.  W.)  Introductory,  105 

Dartmouth  College,  medical  school  of, 
422 

Daveis,  Dr.  G.  Tumor  analogous  to  spina 
bifida,  94 

D'Avignon,  Dr.  F.  I.  Extensive  wound  of 
the  thorax,  237 

Deaf  and  dumb  children,  367 

Deafness,  operation  fur  cure  of,  407 

Delirium  tremens,  new  cause  of,  33 

Delivery,  concealed,  case  of,  481 

]3enial  College,  graduation  at  the,  124,  248 

Dental  head  rest,  224 

Dental  Science,  Journal  of,  443 

Diabetes  mellitiis,  160 

Diet  in  typnus  fevnr,  38!) 

Diiritalis,  efficacy  of,  467 

Dillingham,  Dr.  J.  R.  Abscess  of  the  an- 
trum maxillare,  520 

Disloration  of  shoulder,  305 

Dix,  Dr.  J.  H.  Colored  specks  in  the  trans- 
parent textures  of  the  eye,  489 


Dixon,  Dr.  E.  H.     The  Brocchieri  styptic 

outdone,  60 
Drapers  (Prof  J.  VV.)  work  on  Plants,  366 
Dro.vning,  case  of  asphyxia  from,  428 
Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  423 

Ear,  shape  of,  in  relation  to  mental  disease, 
445 

Eastern  Medical  Reformer,  324 

Eclampsia  parturientium,  case  of,  496 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  246 

Electricity,  medical  application  of,  144 

Ellis's  Medical  Formulary,  24G 

Ellsworth,  Dr.  P.  W.,  on  medical  reform, 
UK) 

Emasculation,  self,  case  of,  408 

Emetics  in  laryngitis,  58 

Empiricism,  modern,  412 

Encephaloid  disease  of  the  stomach,  433 

England,  sketches  of  a  tour  in,  320 

Entomology,  work  on,  304 

Epistaxis,  relieved  by  ergot,  460 

Ergot,  use  of  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  448; 
hemorrhage  relieved  by,  459 

Errors  in  medicine,  causes  of,  377 

Erysipelas,  epidemic,  245 

Eudiomctry,  a  new  process  in,  16 

Eye,  anatomy  of  the,  234  ;  diseases  of  the, 
289,  405  ;  and  Ear,  Infirmary,  405  ;  col- 
ored specks  in  textures  of,  489 

Family  regulator,  64 

Fecundity,  of  foreigners  in  Boston,  466  ;  of 

French  inhabitants  near  Fort  Kent,  JNle., 

488 
Feigning  sickness,  death  caused  by,  157 
Fever,  treatment  of,  48 ;  at  the  West,  241  ; 

essay  on,  343 
Fillet,  use  of  the,  in  breech  presentations, 

194 
Foreign  substances  in  the  body,  437 
Fossil  bones,  347 
Fracture,    treated    with    warm    water   and 

bandage,  35  ;   of  the  fibula,  336  ;    of  the 

femur,  alleged  malpractice,  449 
Franklin  Medical  College,  146 

Galvanism,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  228  ;  in 

aneurism,  242 
Geneva  Medical  College,  26 
Geology,  medical,  studies  in,  43 
Georgians,  personal  beauty  of  the,  65 
Gerhard's  (Dr.  W.  W.)  treatise  on  diseases 

of  the  chest,  264 
Gestation,  judicial  period  of,  305 
Gibson's  (Prof)  Valedictory  Address,  219, 

244 
Gilbert's  (Prof)  Valedictory  Address,  223 
Gillette,  Dr.  H.  C.     Dr.  Sill's  dissertation 

on  typhus  fever,  509 
Glanders  in  the  human  subject,  527 
Glass  snake,  muscles  of  the,  487 
Glossitis,  acute,  case  of,  416 
Goldsmith,  Dr.    M.     Precocious  children, 

481 
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Haemoptysis,  149 

Harris's  (Dr.  C.  A.)  Valedjctory,  124 

Health,  contributors  to,  465 

Hearing  through  the  mouth,  209 

Heart,  work  on  diseases  of  the,  63 

Heat,  excessive,  at  Mosul,  526 

Hernia,  strangulated,  belladonna  in,  408  ; 

operation  for,  439 
Blester,  Dr.  I.    Tetanus  treated  by  Canna- 
bis Indica,  394 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  works  of,  466 
Holt,  Dr.  D.    Review  of  Dr.  Leonard's  re- 
marks on  homoeopathy,  55  ;  aconite  and 
mercury,  liomcDopathically,  396 
HomcEopathy,  an  anonymous  letter  writer, 
25  ;   review  of  Dr.  Leonard's  remarks, 
by  Dr.  Holt,   55  ;   Dr.  Forbes's  Homoeo- 
pathy,   Allopathy,   &c.,  83,   513;    Dr. 
Leonard's  reply  to  Dr.  Holt's  "  review," 
115;   Dr.  Ingalls   on    homoeopathy   and 
allopathy,  211  ;    M.  Magendie's  remarks 
on,  224  ;  remarks  on  Dr.  Ingalls's  paper, 
280;   Dr.  Hoyt's  "synoptical  view"  of, 
283  ;  Dr.  Spence's  remarks  on,  320;  ho- 
mcEopathic    remedies,    by    Dr.    Ingalls, 
341  ;    convention   in  Philadelphia,  364; 
American  Journal  of,  386;    aconite  and 
mercury,  396  ;    remarks  on,  415  ;    que- 
ries respecting  remedies,   416  ;    hoinoeo- 
palhic  cures  explained,  475  ;    Dr.  Leon- 
ard's review  of  Dr.  Holt's    paper,    492; 
Dr.  Ingalls's  reply  to   L.  W.    461  ;    Dr. 
I.'s  reply  to  J.  C.  499  ;  remarks  on,  513; 
in  New  York,  519;    my  first  patient,  by 
Dr.  Hubbard,  521 
Hooping  cough,  lecture  on,  312 
Horses,  city  acclimation  of,  444 
Hospital  des  Cliniques,  Paris,  5US 
Hubbard,  Dr.  G.     iMy  first  patient,  52T 
Hunt,  Dr.  H.     Fevers  at  the  West,  241 
Hydrocele  cured  bv  electro-ma:;neiism,  368 
Hydropathy,  21,  62,  84,  320;^  Journal  of, 
105  ;  in  smallpox,  143  ;  books  relating  to, 
324;  phrenological,  485 

Ileus,  relieved  bv  tobacco,  308 

Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  325 

Imagination,  influence  of  in  disease,  224  ; 
cures  through  the,  280 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  98 

Incontinency  and  its  evils,  485 

Indian  diseases  and  remedies,  9 

Infanticide,  in  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  286; 
case  of,  481 

Ingalls,  Dr.  W.  Homoeopathy  and  allo- 
pathy, 211  ;  hotncEopathic  remedies,  311; 
horncEopathic  cures,  415  ;  reply  to  L.W. 
461 

Insanity,  in  a  criminal  case.  2G  ;  excessive 
application  a  cause  of,  427  ;  age  at  which 
it  is  most  prevalent,  468  ;  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  statistics  of,  528 

Insiinct,  report  on  an  essay,  29 

Intemperance,  productive  of  pauperism, 
224 


Iodine,  tincture  of  in  porrigo,  347 
Italy,  medical  institutions  of,  409 

Jarvis's  (Dr.  G.  O.)  Lectures  in  London, 

108 
Jaw,  luxation  of  the,  388 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  145 
Journal  of  Health,  47 

Kentucky,  medical  students  in,  24  ;  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  106 

Knowlton,  Dr.  C  Lecture  on  Thomson- 
ism,  169;  the  fillet  in  breech  presenta- 
tions, 194 

Labor,  manual,  hours  of,  344 

Lamb,  Dr.  E.,  biography  of,  73 

Laryngitis,  emetics  in,  58 

Latin,  use  of  in  medical  prescriptions,  49, 
187,  406 

Leeches,  gorged,  sale  of,  446 

Leonard,  Dr  J  P.  Inverted  toe  nail,  76  ; 
reply  to  Dr.  Holt's  "  review  "  of  remarks 
on  homoeopathy,  115  ;  review  of  Dr. 
Holt's  paper,  49'.i 

Liberia,  medical  lawyers  in,  45 

Life,  human,  value  of,  122;  prolongation 
of,  265 

Lima,  public  health  in,  165 

Liston's  (Robert)  Lectures  on  Surgery,   23 

Liston's  Elements  of  Surgery,  123 

Lithotomy,  operation  of,  445  ;  Prof.  Dud- 
ley's operations,  66 

Liver,  hemorrhage  from  the,  355 

London,  Fever  Hospital,  188;  Medical  So- 
ciety of,  263;    Look  Hospital,  525 

Longevity  in  England,  148 

Louisiana  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  408 

Louisville  Medical  Institute,  247,  425 

Lowell,  mortality  of,  164 

Lucifer  matches,  manufacture  of,  266 

Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Ohio,  45;  at  Utiea, 
N.  Y,  66;  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New 
York,  68,  104  ;  at  Worcester,  81,  88,  286, 
486;  in  New  Hampshire,  81,  484;  in 
Pennsylvania,  86;  in  Kentucky,  106; 
reports  of  foreign  asylums,  184  ;  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Superintendents,  325  ; 
in  Hartford.  507 

Luxation,  of  ankle  joint,  336;  of  the  jaw, 
388 

Magnesia  with  mercurials  poisonous,  209 
Magnetic  ointment,  386 
Mahomtnedan  physicians,  102 
Mail,  losses  by,  306 
Maine,  Medical  School  of,  364 
Malaria,  effects  of  at  the  West,  78 
Malformation,  cases  of,  414 
Malpractice,  trial  for,  449 
Mammary  gland,  cyst  of  the,  363 
Mania,  treatment  of,  300 
Manunl  of  Health,  84 

Mansfield,  Dr.  J.  D.  Emetics  in  laryngi- 
tis, 58 
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Massachusetts,  State  Prison  Report,  47, 63, 
S2;  Lunatic  Asylum,  SI,  88,  2SC,  4SG  ; 
General  Hospital,  106,  107,  162  ;  tnor- 
taliiy  in,  223  ;  Asylum  for  liie  Blind, 
284  ;  Anniversarv  "f  Medical  Society, 
3fi2  ;  Soutliern  District  3Iecli<;al  Society, 
454  ;    lunacy,  pau|)erisn).  &.C.  in,  505 

Materia  Medica  in  rlivnic.  d-1 

Measles,  epidemic  in  Montreal,  26 

Medical  testimony,  influence  of,  407 

Medicines,  new  nnd  delicate,  25 

Memphis  Medical  School,  187,  205 

Menorrhagia,  relieved  hy  crsot,  459 

Mental  alienation,  case  of,  309 

Mercury,  paralysis  Irom,  357 

Mesmerism,  fallacy  of,  225 

Microscope,  physiological  application  of 
the,  168 

Microscopical  anatomy,  106 

Middlesex  District  Medical  Society,  323 

MiiKvifery,  in  New  Orleans,  348 

Miller,  Dr.  T.  Anatomical  researches  in 
Paris,  234 

Millet's  (Dr.  James)  Practice  of  Surgery, 
265 

Miscellany,  Medical,  27,  G7,  87,  126,  147, 
167,  226,  267,  287,  307,  327,  347,367, 
386,  407,  447,  506,  527 

]\Iissoiiri,  Medical  Society  of,  187;  Uni- 
versity of,  305 

Mitcheli's  (Dr.T.)  Introductory  Lecture,  22 

Mr.nstrosity,  case  of,  248  ;  child  with  two 
heads,  .505 

Morlarid,  Dr.  W.  M.  Apoplexy  of  the  pla- 
centa, 109  ;  Medical  Institutions  of  Italy, 
402 

Mortality,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  126;  in 
Lowell,  164  ;    in  Massachusetts,  223 

Mowe,  Dr.  D.  Vaccination  with  improper 
matter,  60 

My  first  patient,  521 

Naples,  medical  matters  in,  320 

National  Institute,  Washington.  Report 
on  the  periodical  phenomena  of  irian, 
18;  report  on  Dr.  Webber's  essay  on 
instinct,  29 

NeuraL'ia,  facial,  tobacco  in,  146 

New  Hampshire,  Asylum  for  the  In.«ane, 
81,  484  ;    Stale  Medical  Society,  486 

New  Haven  .Medical  Society,  2ri8 

New  Y<»rl<,  .^.sculapian  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 48  ;  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  66  ; 
medical  schools  in,  166  ;  Slate  Medical 
Society,  107,  264,  407  ;  fpiarantine  laws 
of,  204  ;  medical  professurs,  portraits  of, 
223  ;  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  285  ; 
quackery  in,  456,  500,  517  ;  homoeo- 
pathy in,  519 

News,  medical,  384 

Nipple,  artificial,  125 

North,  Dr.  M.  L.  National  Medical  Con- 
vention, 13()  ;  address  to  the  Saratoga 
County  Medical  Society,  470 

North  \Ve9tcrn  Medical  Journal,  125 


Nux  vomica,  Dr.  Woodward's  experience 
of,  35 

Nye,  Dr.  J.  M.  Case  of  cerebral  extrava- 
sation, 459 

Ohio   Lunatic  Asylum,  45;    Medical  Col- 
lege, 205 
Old  age,  premature,  in  females,  2GS 
Onanisn),  a  cause  of  madness,  195 
Ophthalmology — letter  from  Paris,  239 
Opium,  spurious,  4'-3 
Optical  illusions,  52 
Orbito-palpebro-ocular  tendon,  234 
Orthopedic  surgery  in  Europe,  429 

Paine's  (Dr.  M.)  Valedictory  Address,  185  ; 

strictures  on,  by  Dr.  Willard,  256 
Palate,  operations  on  the,  401 
Palermo,  medical  science  in,  225 
Paralysis,  strychnia  in,  28;    singular  case 

of,  "69 
Paris,  medical  education  in,  4G6 
Partridge,   Dr.   O.      Restoration    of  limbs 

paralyzed  by  mercury,  357 
Patent  medicines,  licensing  the  sale  of,  525 
Peirson,  Dr.  A.  L.    Idiopathic  telatms,  132 
Pennsylvania,  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  86  ; 

Eastern  Stale  Penitentiary,  265 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  365 
Penrhyn  Islands,  diseases  of  the,  365 
Periodical  phenomena  of  man,  18 
Philadelphia,  living  lecturers  in,  118  ;  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  243  ;  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 446 
Phrenological  almanac,  364 
Phrenological  hydropathy,  485 
Phthisis  pulmonalis,  spontaneous  cure  of, 

159 
Physicians,  a  country  without,  324 
Physiology,  pretended  discoveries  in,  244 
Pinel's  birth-day,  celebration  of,  406 
Placenta,  presentation  of  the,  42;  apoplexy 

of  the,  109 
Plague,  report  of  French  committee,  381 
Polypus,  case  of,  334 
Population  in  the  United  States,  65 
Porter,  Dr.  C.  A.     Enlargementof  the  thy- 
mus gland,  359 
Post-mortem    examinations  for   legal  pur- 
poses, 349 
Potatoes,  diseased,  effects  of  eating,  167 
Potter,  Dr.  U.,  on  haemoptysis,  149 
Pneutnonia,  typhoid,  422 
Practice,  medical,  in  town  and  country,  263 
Pregnancy,  extra-uterine,  case  of,  276 
Preservation  of  human  bodies,  338 
Preserving  organic  bodies,  new   mode  of, 

440 
Prison  discipline,  remarks  on,  152 
Prolapsus  ani,  case  of,  254 
Puberty,  early,  remaikable  case  of,  481 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  case  of,  314 

Quackery,  a  common  defence  of,  148 ;  ge- 
neral prevalence  of,  154  j  medical  patron* 
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nge  of,  265  ;  treatment  of  in  France,  346  ; 
in  Polynesia,  405  ;    in   New   York,  456, 
500,  517 
Quinine,  in  typhoid  fever,  326 

Ramsey,  Dr.  F.  A.  Transylvania  Medical 
School,  189,  451 

Ranking's  Half-Yearly  Abstract,  83 

Reform,  medical,  196 

Registration,  public,  origin  of,  246 

Repercussion,  229 

Rheumatism,  its  connection  with  other  dis- 
eases, 101  ;  pretended  cure  of,  245 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  486 

Rhubarb,  tincture  of,  327 

Ribs,  fractures  of  the,  283 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  mortality  in,  12G 

Salisbury,  Dr.  S.  jr.     Vaccination  after  ex- 
posure to  small-pox,  142 
Salivary  calculus  on  the  teeth,  425 
Samoan  Islands,  diseases  of  the,  206 
Saratoga,  County  Medical  Society,  address 

10  the,  4(59  ;  Springs,  health  at,  465 
Sarsaparilla,  raanufactuie  of  in  New  York, 

518 
Scarlet  fever,  malignant,  cases  of,  89 
Scarlatina,  chlorine  in,  160 
Scarlatinoid  fever,  2GG 
Schools,  medical,  the  credit  system  in,  345 
Scirrhus  of  the  phylorus,  435 
Scrofula,  Mr.  Phillips's  work  on,  524 
Sea-water,  artificial,  526 
Senna,  fluid  extract  of,  144 
Serpents,  fascination  of,  2-31,  477 
Shipman,  Dr.  A.  B.     Medical   matters  at 

the  west,  78 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  ophthalmia,  508 
Skin,  diseases  of  the,  106 
Smallpox,   questions  respecting,  46;    in  a 
cow,  62;  treatment  by  cold  water,  143, 
164;  in  Lowell,  164 
Smilie,  Dr.  E.  R.     New  tooth  extractor,  80 
Somnambulism,  natural,  200 
South,  medical  matters  at  the,  85 
South  Sea  Islands,  diseases  in  the,  325 
Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macy, 64 
Spectacles,  general  use  of,  365 
Spence,  Dr.  John,  jr.     The  fascination  of 

serpents,  477 
Sperinorrhoea,  cured  by  pressure,  88 
Spina  bifida,  tumor  analogous  to,  94 ;  treat- 
ment of,  267 
Splints,  Goodwin's,  484 
Spring  physic,  245 
Stethoscopist,  the  young,  102,  129 
Stewart's  (Dr.  F.  C.)  Address,  145 
Stomach,  malignant  diseases  of  the,  433 
Stone,  Dr.  R.  K.   Anatomy  of  the  eye,  234; 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  Paris, 
289  ^ 

Strychnia  in  paralysis,  28  ;  in  coma,  326 
Subclavian  artery,  ligature  of  the,  167 
Suicide,  in  cases  of  life  insurance,  63 


Surgery,  Velpeau's  Elements  of,  83 
Surgical  cutlery,  344 

Swedenborg's   Animal  Kingdom,  221,  385 
Swift,  Dr.  P.     Clinical  remarks,  209 
Swimming  school  in  Boston,  423 
Synovial  membranes,  firm  bodies  in,  168 
Syphilis,  prevention  of  in  Belgium,  269 

Tahiti,  diseases  of,  185 

Tar,  use  of  in  eruptive  diseases,  128 

Teeth,  human,  history  and  diseases  of,  103  ; 

new    work   on   the,   145;   mineral,   163; 

manufacture  of  artificial,  443 
Temperaments,   benefit  of  a  knowledge  of, 

3!  5 
Temperance,  address  on,  485  ;  reformation, 

the,  84 
Tennessee,  Medical  Society  of,  246  ;  East, 

Medical  Society  of,  403 
Tetanus,  idiopathic,    132;    treated  by  cold 

water,  182,  259  ;  traumatic,  ice  in,  374  ; 

treated  by  cannabis  Itidica,  394 
Thomsonism,  lecture  on,  169 
Thorax,  extensive  wound  of  the,  237 
Thvmus  gland,  enlargement  of  the,  359 
Ticknor,  Dr.  L.,  biographical  notice  of,  341 
Tobacco,  effects  of  its  disuse,  33;  in  facial 

neuralgia,  146  ;   its  efl'ects  in  dyspepsia, 

on  the  memory,  and  on  longevity,  180  ; 

relief  of  ileus  by  injection  of,  308 
Toe  nail,  inverted,  treatment  of,  76 
Toes,  amputation  of  the,  38 
Tongue,  foreign  body  in  the,  128 
Tonsils,   enlarged,   remedied   without  the 

knife,  15 
Tooth-ache,  remedy  for,  287 
Tooth  extractor,  new,  SO,  125,  205 
Toronto  General  Dispensary,  86 
Transylvania   Medical    School,    126,    189, 

345,  451 
Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  106 
Trismus,  endemic,  326  ;  nascentium,  386 
Tropical  climates,  influence  of,  222 
Truss,  new,  with  glass  pad,  424 
Tumor,  medullary,  in  a  child,  226;   remo- 
val (if,  in  New  York,  285 ;  malignant,  of 

the  neck,  361  ;  Dr.  Ingalls's  case  of,  341, 

413,  461 
Typhoid  fever,  quinine  in,  326 
Typhus  fever,  diet  in,  389;   treatment  of, 

418,  509,  516 

Ulcerations  of  the  legs,  &c.,  146 

Uriscopian  practice,  343 

Uterine  hydatids,  case  of,  95;  uterine  he- 
morrhage, opium  in,  117;  galvanism  in 
uterine  hemorrhage,  228 

Uterus,  case  of  inversion  of  the,  318 

Vaccinating  instrument,  new,  25 
Vaccination,  spurious,  60,  96;   aphorisms, 

61;    after   exposure   to   smallpox,   142; 

rules  for,  156,  166;  in  Lowell,  164 
Varicella,  nature  and  symptoms  of,  260 
Variola,  discreet,  death  from,  208 
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Vapor  bath,  portable,  163 

Vegetable,  eating,  exclusive,  274  ;  electu- 
ary, 424 

Vermont,  Medical  Society  of,  323,  444 ; 
Medical  College,  424 

Virginia,  the  hot  springs  ot',  442 

Vonailing,  produced  by  titillation  of  the 
fauces,  279 

Warren,  Dr.  E.  Cases  of  malignant  scar- 
let fever,  89 

Warts,  artificial,  1G5 

Washington,  medical  lectures  at,  186 

Water,  cold,  treatment  at  Brattleboro',  21 ; 
Alcott's  translation .  84;  in  smallpox, 
143,  1G4;  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  182,  259; 
in  Germany,  360;  warm,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries,  35 

Waterman,  Dr.  W.  B.,  convicted  of  disin- 
terring bodies,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  448; 
pardoned, 487 

Weather,  monthly  register  of  the,  at  Wor- 
cester, 47,  127,  227,  287,  387,  487 ;  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  18G 


West,  medical  matters  at  the,  78;   fevers, 

241 
Widows  and  orphans  of  physicians,  society 

for  the  relief  of,  34G 
Willamette  Valley,  health  in  the,  405 
Willard,  Dr.  A.    Strictures  on  Prof  Paine's 

Valedictory  Address,  250 
Williams,  Dr.  N.     Vomiting  produced  by 

titillation  of  the  fauces,  279 
Williams,  Dr.   S.  W.     Cases,   by   an   old 

physician,  350 
Willoughby  University,  105 
Witnesses,  medical,  non-payment  of,  348 
White   swelling,   action  for  bad  treatment 

of,  523 
Woodruff,  Dr.  L.    Modern  empiricism,  412 
Woodward,  Dr.  E.     Opium  in  uterine  hae- 
morrhage, 117 
Woodward,  Dr.  S.  B.,  on  the  use  of  nux 

vomica,  35;  singular  case  of  paralysis,  69 

Yale,  Dr.    J.      Hemorrhage   relieved   by 

ergot,  459 
Yale  College,  Medical  Institution  of,  48 
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INDIAN   DISEASES    AND   RRMEDIES. 

[The  following  remarks  relate  to  the  diseases  which  occurred  at  the  In- 
dian Establishment  at  Great  Maiiatoulin  Island.  Lake  Huron,  from  Au- 
gust, 1841,  to  December,  184'2,  and  are  appended  to  a  return  of  the 
sick  there,  during  that  period,  by  Dr.  Darling,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Indian  Department.] 

Toothache. — Creosote  generally  affords  temporary  relief,  but  the  ma- 
jority return  for  extraction.  Acute  rhemnatism  is  lare,  but  one  of  the 
cases  was  exquisitely  marked.  The  chronic  form  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  always  benefited  by  stimulating  remedies;  Neuralgia,  in  various 
degrees  of  severity,  is  far  from  unfrequent  here,  often  in  its  highest  degree 
— tic,  almost  always  periodic  ;  arsenic  more  useful  than  quinine.  Ab- 
scess of  vagina  occurred  in  an  elderly  white  woman  ;  sufferings  were 
severe.  Her  mingled  stupidity  and  modesty  prevented  an  early  dis- 
covery of  their  cause.  A  touch  of  the  abscess  lancet  set  all  to  riglits. 
Dropsy  of  the  head,  and  spina  bifida,  a  half-breed  child.  Some  re-lief 
obtained  from  a  seton  ;  case  hopeless,  and  its  death  to  be  desired  ;  it, 
however,  still  lives.  Dropsy  of  abdomen,  a  very  rare  disease  among 
Indians,  the  subject  an  otherwise  healthy  woman.  Complaint  removed 
by  the  usual  remedies,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  friends, 
who  were  puzzled  to  know  where  the  water  went  to.  Ague. — Five  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  Indians  at  various  periods  after  their  return  from 
Detroit.  They  were  all  speedily  cured  by  quinine.  &ic.  (of  which  tljey 
have  a  very  high  opinion),  aided  by  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the  Island, 
where  no  miasm  can  exist  productive  of  ague,  thouiih  there  is  certainly 
some  peculiarity  in  its  atmosphere  to  which  1  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  number  of  neuralL^c  cases.  The  sixth  case  of  ague  was  the  servant 
of  the  CoiTi'nissariat  Officer,  of  great  severity  ;  cold  stage  lasted  three 
hours.  Contracted  the  disease  at  Amherstburgh  son)e  years  ago.  Bh^d 
in  the  cold  stage,  took  quinine  and  solut.  arsenicalis  combin'^d.  Had  no 
return  for  twelve  days,  when  he  Icjft  the  Island.  Wound  of  Chest. — 
Fistulous,  the  result  of  a  stab  in  a  drunken  fray,  received  five  months 
ago.  Under  the  right  shoulder  blade  is  a  wound  capable  of  admitting 
the  little  finger,  and  constantly  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  healthy- 
looking  matter,  but  no  air.  The  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  large  buicher's 
knife;  an  immense  gush  of  blood  took  place  on  the  instant,  he  fainted, 
and  continued  alternately  fainting  and  the  wound  pouring  forth  blood  for 
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three  days,  when  it  ceased.  When  seen,  he  was  sufferiniT  from  heclic 
fever.  He  was  supplied  with  good  food,  and  everything  was  done  the 
nature  of  the  case  su'^gested.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  (when  he  left 
the  Island,  beinir  only  a  visiting  Indian),  confident  hopes  were  entertained 
o(  his  restoration  to  health.  Hypochondriasis. — A  while  woman,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caiiseii  by  the  shock  she  received  from  a  friend  of 
liers,  in  an  adjoining;  house,  committing  suicide  under  appalling  circum- 
stances. Sent  to  her  friends  for  change  of  scene,  &z,c.  Diseased  joints. 
— AhDost  always  treated  by  rest,  starched  bandage,  caustic  issues,  and  a 
firm  roller,  and  some  preparation  of  iodine  internally.  Retention  of 
urine. — Nothing  tickles  the  fancy  of  both  patient  and  spectator  more 
than  the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  The  sight,  however,  of  a  large- 
sized  one  rather  alarms.  Hooping  cough. — No  note  of  these  cases,  as 
they  are  generally  mild,  seldom  requiring  more  than  an  occasional  emetic, 
and  a  flannel  shirt,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Neither  has  the  number  of 
deaths  been  given,  as  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  correct  one  ;  to  give 
those,  therefore,  of  which  I  have  cognizance,  would  cause  such  a  ridicu- 
lous disproportion  between  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  practice  adopt- 
ed was  unusually  successful,  or  the  cases  either  not  what  they  are  de- 
nominated, or  uncommonly  slight  in  degree.  "  I  suppose  you  find  very 
little  disease  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  ?"  is  a  question  which  has  been 
put  to  me  over  and  over  again  by  highly  intelligent  men,  who  appear, 
oddly  enough,  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  everything  which  they 
themselves  consider  absolutely  necessary  to  existence — shelter,  comforta- 
ble clothing,  proper  and  sufficient  food,  &;c. — must  ensure  to  the  Indian 
an  immunity  from  disease  and  death.  From  that  cause,  very  few  of  the 
liuinan  race  die  of  mere  old  age.  Common  politeness,  or  the  fear  of  a 
broken  head,  prevent  your  doubting  the  sanity  of  the  inquirer,  and  few 
men  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  suggest  to  his  friends  the  propriety  ol  a 
commission  de  Itinatico  inquirendo.  It  is  better  to  assume  a  moralizing 
strain,  to  recall  to  his  recollection  that  man  is  born  to  die,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward  ;  to  point  out  that  in  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  Indians 
assembled,  very,  very  few  old  persons  are  to  be  seen  :  to  take  him  to  the 
Indian  lodges,  in  almost  every  one  of  which,  some  one  has  a  complaint  be- 
gun, continuing,  or  nearlv  ending  (as  is  the  case  in  the  dwelling  of  almost 
every  white  family  in  the  land),  and  to  assure  him  that,  before  nightfall, 
yon  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  proving  that  a  dead  Indian  is  not 
nearly  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  dead  ass  is  in  Europe. 

[To  the  above,  which  is  copied  from  the  15ritish  American  Jom-nal  of 
Medical  and  Physical  Science,  Dr.  William  Winder,  of  Montreal,  has 
added  the  following  remarks  on  Indian  remedies.] 

Although  the  Indians,  being  without  the  advantages  of  science  to 
guide  then»  in  their  choice  of  remedies,  and  treatment  of  diseases,  derive 
their  principles  from  mere  experience,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  indebted 
to  their  materia  medica  for  many  valuable  articles  of  a  vegetable  kind  ; 
it  is  as  certain   that  they  are  frequently  successful  in  their  adaptation  of 
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tl^-^.e  to  cf>  iijilaints  of  a  ronitidable  character.  One  of  the  remedies  in 
<r,-.Mtu;'.  ;i  11  Jii^it  thein  is  tlie  (^eraiiiuiu  macuhuiiin,  which  many  emi- 
n/.]i  p'lysic'.iaii^  of  the  United  States  nuik  as  one  of  the  most  powerfii! 
vej:.'ta')le  a^tr'ni^ents,  bein<>  principally  composed  of  tannin  and  o;alHf: 
aei  I.  Ill  the  second  sta^e  of  dysentery  and  tlianiicea,  afUM-  cvacuants  ; 
in  hMio;i''.i.r:i;es  of  the  ahiiientaiy  cnna!  ;  and  as  a  stypiic  in  (-xierna; 
bleedings,  it  rai'ely  fails  of  u'ivini^  refief.  Its  dose  is  lioiti  in:  x.  to  5  ss. 
of  the  powder,  or  3ss.  to  5J.  of  a  decoction  made  with  rad.  geranii,  3J.. 
aq  ne  f-'rvenlis.fbss.  With  the  Indians  it  is  a  favorite  external  stypiic,  the 
dried  root  beino;  powdenid  and  placer!  on  the  moulh  of  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel. It  is  <dsf)  inu  di  used  by  llu-m  as  a  wash  in  leiicorrhcea.  Internally, 
in  doses  of  half  a  teaspooiifnl  in  cold  water  they  consider  it  very  eliica- 
o.ious  in  hae  tioplysis,  and  in  this  opinion  they  are  fully  sustained  by 
Thatcher,  Mease,  Bigelow  anfl  others. 

The  x.inlhoxyluin  fraximeum,  or  prickly  ash,  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble remedies  ot'  the  Indians  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  gu  liacum  in  its  pi'opeities,  and  is  much  used  by  the  American;- 
as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatic  coni()laint3,  and  particularly  in  cases  o'. 
a  syphilitic  taint.  LJiifelovv  savs  he  gave;  the  bark  of  this  shrub  in  doses 
often  and  twenty  iiiains  with  great  advantage. 

An  excellent  tonic  is  the  xanthoriza  apifolia,  its  (;om|)osition  being 
principally  resin  and  gum,  and  the  taste  intensely  bitter.  The  dose  is 
9 ij.  oi'  the  powdered  root.  The  Indians  administer  it  as  a  diuretic  in 
dro[)sy,  and  also  use  a  cold  watery  infusion  for  sore  eyes. 

A  favorite  and  well-known  remedy  with  the  Aborigines  is  the  eupa- 
toriuin  perfoliatum,  having  the  familiar  names  in  the  United  States  of 
boneset,  crowswort,  thorough  wort,  &c.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  with 
a  sliglit  astringency,  but  no  acrimony,  and  its  operation  is  tonic,  sudorific, 
cathartic,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  exhibition.  It  is  given  in  cola 
infusion  in  intermiltents,  continued  fevers,  and  inflammatory  diseases  ;  to 
produce  vomiting  and  catharsis  in  hot  infusion,  and  as  tonic  in  substance. 
In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  there  is  an  officinal  formula,  infusum 
eupatorii.  The  natives  administer  it  with  good  effect  in  fever,  and  as  a 
common  drink  in  acute  rheumatism,  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on 
two  drachms  of  the  leaves,  and  drinking  about  three  ounces  three  times 
in  the  day. 

The  cornus  Florida,  dogwood,  is  said  to  differ  little  in  its  chemical 
composition  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  Dr.  John  Walker  states,  that  of 
all  the  indigenous  tonics,  this  is  the  most  beneficial  in  intermittents. 
Thirty-five  grains  of  dog-wood  bark  are  said  to  be  equal  to  thirty  grains 
of  cinchona.  The  Indians  use  a  decoction  of  small  branches  and  buds, 
in  want  of  appetite  and  debility  of  the  stomach.  It  is  valued  also  as  a 
poulti('e  to  correct  ill-conditioned  sores. 

The  |)olygala  senega  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
much  used  by  the  Indians,  who  give  it  in  cold  infusion  during  the  remis- 
sion of  fevers,  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  pulmonaiy   organs.     They  also   esteem    it  higlily  in  female  com- 
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plaints,  and  in  tills  a^rei^  with  Dr.  Cliapinan,  who  con.si(](>rs  it  the  most 
effir;afio;is  einm.-na^oi^nic.  and  ii^oful  in  all  foi'ins  ofanieiiorihoea. 

It  is  not  a  iitrlc  ivniaikabli-,  that  nnionn  all  the  huhan  trilx's  known  to 
Europeans,  tlie  proflu;:iion  of  in;'reaS':^(l  peisjjiiatlon  constilntps  one  of 
flielr  principal  rfinfMlics.  A  favoril.-  am!  universal  mode  of  procuring 
this  is.  tiie  use  ol"  the  vapor  Iiaih.  and  the  ronsiiueiion  of  this  is  similar 
throiii^iiout  the  different  nations  of  the  iNorth  West.  Mr.  Conriack,  in 
the  account  of  his  expediiion  to  discover  the  aboriiiines  of  Newfoundland, 
or  Red  lndian<!,says  that  he  discoveriMJ,  in  a  deserted  villa^^e,  the  remains 
of  a  vapor  bath.  The  method  used  to  raise  the  steam  was  by  pourini^ 
water  on  htrjje  stones  made  very  hot.  Over  these  a  hemispherical  frame- 
work, closely  covered  with  skins,  was  placed  to  exclude  llie  external  air. 
The  patient  then  crept  in  under  the  skins,  with  a  birch-rind  bucket  of 
water,  and  a  smai'  bark  disli  to  pour  the  water  on  the  stones,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  produce  the  steam  at  pleas<.ire.  He  remains  as  long  as  the 
heated  rocks  retain  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  vapor,  when  he  retires, 
wrapped  in  a  robe  or  blanlce.t,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  bath  is  principally 
used  in  rheumatisa),  dropsy,  and  the  cold  stage  of  fever.  Warm  sudo- 
rific infusions  are  taken  in  the  bath,  and  tlie  debility  induced  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  tlie  patient  Hiints,  which,  however,  followed  by  proper  treat- 
ment, generally  has  a  beneficial  effect. 

I  have  said  that  the  Indian  is  guided  by  experience  in  his  treatment 
of  disease.  For  example,  when  suffering  from  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
he  takes  some  of  tlie  absorbent  earths  that  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Bleeding  in  their  inflammatory  diseases  is  also  much  used.  But 
the  simple  native  of  the  forest  does  not  employ  the  former  from  any 
knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  nor  the  latter 
from  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  physiology.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  a  few  grains  of  soda  are  taken  to  effect  the  same  object, 
show  our  learning,  and  sometimes  our  pedantry,  by  explaining  that,  as 
the  soda  contains  an  alkaline  principle,  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  neu- 
tralized by  its  administration,  and  a  purgative  salt  being  formed,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  combination,  the  double  purpose  is  thus  effected  of  a  cor- 
rective and  an  aperient  ;  whilst  the  bleeding  lessens  the  momentum  of 
the  circulation,  and  checks  inflammatory  action.  Still  the  results  are  the 
same.  The  uncivilized  man  gropes  his  way  in  the  dark,  and  though  we 
are  led  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  of  science,  each  attains  his  object  by  the 
same  means.  Their  remedies- must  necessarily  be  simple  in  ordinary 
cases,  consisting  chiefly  of  warm  infusions,  powdered  barks,  roots  and 
leaves.  A  modern  writer  states,  that,  in  their  febrile  diseases,  they  make 
the  stale  of  the  skin  and  bowels  the  guide  by  which  to  regulate  their 
practice.  When  the  skin  is  moist  for  a  consid(!rable  time,  and  the  thirst 
ceases,  they  say  there  is  no  danger.  When  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  become  less  offensive,  and  change  their  color,  the  tongue  becom- 
ing clean,  they  stop  purging  and  diaphoresis.  If  there  is  great  debility, 
they  commence  giving  tonics,  which  are  commonly  bitters.  Should  these 
induce  costiveness  or  a  return  of  the  fev(M',  evacuants  are  again  had  re- 
course to.     There  is  something  so  rational,  and  yet  so  simple,  in  all  this, 
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that  1  hardly  think  we  should  find  anytiiintr  to  improve  upon  it  in  Syden- 
iiani  oi-  Cnllen  ;  and,  as  the  great  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  "  siniplicjiy  ig 
the  seal  oC  truth,"  prohal)ly  here  is  as  much  praolical,  uusophisiicate.l 
iruth,  as  will  be  foiuul  in  the  elaborate  treatises  of  ancient  and  modern 
professors. 

That  they  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  relieving  inward  pains  hv 
trealmenl  similar  to  the  rnoxa,  is  seen  b)'  their  burnint^  a  piece  of  touch- 
wood over  the  pained  part,  and  sufferinir  it  to  produce  a  blister.  Thpy 
are  also  aware  of  the  advantage  of  relaxing  the  muscles  in  dislocations, 
for  in  cases  where  they  do  not  succeed  readily,  they  nauseate  the  patient 
to  a  most  distiessing  degree,  and  then  find  very  lillle  dlffieulty  in  reducini^ 
the  luxation.  Tumors  and  abscesses  are  allowed  to  suppurate,  generally, 
without  any  application  to  them.  When  much  inflamed  and  jiainful, 
plasters  of  bruised  lierbs,  or  warm  fomenting  poultices,  are  used.  If  mat- 
ter forms,  tiiey  make  an  incision  for  its  escape,  and  continue  the  pouU- 
tices  to  promote  the  discharoe. 

The  subject  of  Indian  diseases  and  remedies   affords  much  matter  ii> 
teresting  to  the   |)hilosophical    inquirer,  particularly    as    to   their   mode  of 
treating  the  more  formidable   conq)laints  of  dropsy,  rheumaiism,  syphilis, 
pulmonary  consumption  and  asthma,  in   w  liieh  they  are   sometimes  very 
successlul. 


ON  THE   TRKATiMENT   OF  BILIOUS   COLIC   BY  COPIOUS    ENKMATA. 

By  J".  S.  Paige,  M.D.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  case  which  led  to  my  first  essay  in  this  mode  of  treatment  occur- 
red in  the  summer  of  18 IS,  when  I  was  called  to  attend  a  man,  aged 
about  35  years,  who  was  laboring  under  a  very  severe  attack  of  bilious 
colic.  I  pursued  the  routine  of  treatment  usually  followed  in  such 
cases,  and  called  to  my  aid  several  reputable  practitioners  of  medicine 
as  counsel,  and  after  using  various  cathartic  and  emetic  medicines,  blood- 
letting, opium,  a  blister  on  the  abdomen,  fomentations,  general  wann 
bathing,  and  oft-repeated  enemas  for  forty-eight  liours  or  more,  I  found 
that  I  had  made  no  progress  towards  affording  my  patient  even  any  hope 
of  relief  from  his  almost  intolerable  condition,  when  a  lucky  thought, 
as  it  proved  to  be,  came  into  my  mind — that  of  making  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  some  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  constricted  portion  of  the 
intestine  from  below,  by  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  with  a 
syringe. 

I  accordingly  directed  six  pints  of  water,  milk,  and  molasses,  which  I 
commenced  using  with  a  half-pint  syringe — the  largest  at  my  command 
at  the  time — and  after  using  almost  the  whole  of  tin;  liquid  on  hand,  the 
patient  began  to  complain  of  increased  pain  and  pressure  at  the  point 
of  obstruction,  and  desired  me  to  desist;  but  when  1  made  known  to  him 
my  plan  of  operations,  and  that  this  afforded  him  the  only  hope  of  re- 
lief, as  I  believed,  he  patiently  submitted  to  my  wishes  to  retain  the 
fluid  and  allow  me  to  make  a   little  firm    pressure   therewith  on  the  con- 
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s'triclion  for  a  Anv  iiiiiuiti'->.  wIiil-Ii  I  did,  and  on  wiilidrawiii"  th;'  sviin'^e, 
T.  a.'^  W'^I!  n^  (lie  puiciil.  IkkI  ihe  ;j;i-;'a!  salisrioliiin  lo  find  t!i;ittlip  ohjiH-t 
bf  our  most  i^ariio^l  di'vix'-?  wa^  ac'^omijlishcd  :  for  copioii?  discharges 
f).*"  (le -al  in.iltiM'  loolc  p'a  %"  i;i  a  v.-vy  sliort  t'm  >.  and  an  almost  imiucdiate 
rcdief  was  llie  ivsiilt,  Oidy  a  consid'Table  dciin'r  of  t^Mideriu'SS  and  soine 
f«n-cv  reinaiirni'i,  wliicli  however  soon  suhsided  by  the  use  of  mild  laxa- 
lives,  <liaphoretic5,  &ic. 

Two  or  thnnj  weeks  aflcrwards  the  same  individual  had  another  attack 
of  th;'  same  disease,  fmni  his  own  inipnidiMiee.  I  commenced  the  treat- 
ment by  overcominti  the  obstruction  in  the  sau^ie  way  as  at  first,  which 
sh.w'ceeded  in  a  V(^ry  few  minutes  in  giving  relief;  three  quarts  of  fluid 
also  were  used  on  this  occasion. 

The  success  of  this  plan  in  these  two  cases  induced  me  to  commence 
the  treatment  of  similar  cases  in  the  same  way,  anrl  it  has  been  the 
ifniform  (node  of  my  treatment  ever  since  (except  in  one  case  of  a  female 
where  delit-acv  required  a  short  trial  of  the  ordinary  means  and  which 
,\i^ere  soon  successful  in  that  case),  and  1  have  never  fiiled  in  aflording 
fepeedy  relief  in  anv  case. 

In  two  cases  0{-curring  in  another  individual,  1  found  it  necessary  lo 
use  six  quarts  each  time  before  relief  was  obtained  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  more  than  about  three  quarts  in  any  case, 
except  in  the  ones  last  mentioned. 

Since  the  compound  syringe  has  been  introduced  into  use,  we  are 
enabled  to  force  liquids  into  the  intestines  with  more  facility  than  with 
the  common  syringe,  and  therefore  v\henever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  Iarg(^  quantities  in  this  way  for  any  purpose,  we  have  moi'e  efficient 
means  of  doing  it  at  our  command. 

TJte  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  used  in  these  cases  must  be  measured  by 
the  demand  of  each  individual  case,  and  the  directions  I  would  give  for 
securing  the  object  in  view,  are,  to  introduce,  on  our  first  arrival  at  a  case 
of  this  kind,  a  quantity  of  mild  liquid,  such  as  warm  water,  or  warm 
water  mixed  witli  inolasses,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid,  slowly  and 
steadily  till  the  obstruction  be  reached,  and  then  to  keep  the  instrument, 
in  situ,  a  few  minutes,  and  make  a  gentle  but  firm  pressure  with  the 
liquid  upon  the  constriction,  for  if  this  precaution  be  not  observed,  we 
may  fail  of  affording  the  relief  we  so  much  desire. 

After  tho  bowels  are  evacuated,  and  the  obstruction  overcome,  some 
mild  laxative  should  be  given  to  gently  move  the  bowels,  and  this  will 
generally  finish  the  work  ;  and  for  th!,;  purpose  a  dose  of  olive  or  castor 
oil,  I  sujipose,  will  be  as  good  as  anything,  unless  the  disease  depended 
on  a  derangement  of  the  liver,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  then  more  active 
medicines  should  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  physician. 

Some  of  the  considerations  wdiich  urge  me  to  reconunend  this  mode 
of  treatment  ai'e,  that  relief  may  be  more  promptly  and  surely  obtained 
than  by  any  other  method,  for  although  other  means  may  act  in  time, 
there  must  nt>cessarily  be  some  delay,  if  they  be  not  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing, which  usually  attends  this  disease. 

Great  certainty   and    promptness,  these  are  strong   recoitnnendations  I 
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in  favor  of  the  mechanical  treatment,  and  from  what  !  have  seen,  I  feel 
very  confident  that  it  will  succeed  in  almost  all  curable  cases,  if  seasona- 
bly applied,  and  t:  ere  is  perfect  safety  also  to  recommend  it,  if  used 
with  reasonable  caution.  The  use  of  large  injections  n)ay  serve  other 
valuable  purposes — they  may  be  resorted  to  in  removinf^  intestinal  con- 
cretions, hardened  faeces  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  reducing  intussus- 
ception of  the  bowels,  pc^rlvips  in  r  Mnoving  worms  in  sotne  cases,  also 
in  irritated  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  dysentery  or  other 
inflammations,  and  in  some  cases  of  poisons  in  the  bowels. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  digestive  and  absorbent  tube  and  its 
many  diseases,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  much  may  be  done  by 
large  injections  as  media  o'  conveying  medicinal  agents  w  here  they  may 
be  directly  applied  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  that  canal. — New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine. 


ENLARGED   TONSILS,    REiMlDlED    VVITIKjLT   THE   KNIFE. 

By  S.  B.  Phillips,  M.D. 

Mr. called  on  me,  and  stated  that  one  of  his  children  had  an  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  almost  to  suflcca- 
tion.  He  was  often  awakened  durinLj  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  his  breath- 
ino;,  and  obliged  to  change  his  j)osition  to  enable  him  to  breathe  with  more 
freedom.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  consulted  his  family  physician, 
who  attempted  to  remove  them,  by  an  instrument  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
the  lad  w^as  so  unmanageable  that  he  could  not  succeed. 

He  wished  to  know  if  there  was  not  some  other  method  of  relief,  be- 
sides cutting  ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  discouraged  respect- 
ing an  operation,  since  the  attempt  of  the  doctor  had  fiiled,  by  some  of 
his  friends,  who,  residing  eastward,  had  had  several  of  their  children  ope- 
rated on  in  Boston,  for  the  same  cause,  which  failed  of  aftbrding  a  per- 
manent cure,  as  they  grew  again  to  their  former  size,  giv  ng  origin  to  the 
same  impediment  to  the  respiration.  They  advised  him  not  to  liave  the 
operation  performed,  by  any  means,  though  the  lad  should  make  no  re- 
sistance. I  informed  him  that  other  methods  had  succeeded  in  removing 
such  difficulties,  and  that  it  was  possible  something  might  be  done  to 
relieve  his  child,  without  an  operation. 

On  examining  the  tonsils  I  found  them  very  much  hypertrophied,  meet- 
ing each  other,  apparently  filling  the  fancies  entirely.  Their  enormous 
size  rendered  it  almost  improbable  that  they  could  be  reduf;ed  without 
cutting.  Nevertheless,  I  applied  argenli  nitras,  in  the  solid  stale,  for 
several  days,  and  directed  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  freely  as  the  sto- 
mach could  bear.  They  soon  began  to  diminish,  and  permit  him  to 
breathe  with  comparative  ease  ;  and  ere  long  they  were  reduced  to  such 
a  size  as  to  be  of  no  inconvenience  whatever.  About  two  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  treatment,  without  any  return  of  the  difficulty. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  alterative  treatment  prevented  the  ntiun 
of  the   disease,  as   the   patient  was   of  a   strumous   diathesis,  while  the 
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caustic  served  to  rerlune  the  size  more  immediately,  than  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place  ;  ihouiih  it  is  probable,  the  administration  of  iodine 
would  in  lime  have  reduced  their  size,  witliout  any  other  means. 

The  mere  cuttin^^  of  these  bodies,  does  not  change  that  condition  of 
the  system  whirh  Jirst  caused  their  enlargement,  consequently  it  often 
proves  an  immediate  relief  only,  but  not  a  cure  ;  because  they  are  often 
found  to  j^row  aj^ain.  The  dread  parents  feel,  of  having  their  children 
cut ;  the  danger  of  the  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  ;  the  restlessness  of  children,  rendering  it  often  im- 
possible to  perform  the  operation  ;  and  the  Hvquent  failure  of  a  perma- 
nent cure  by  an  operation,  per  sc,  are  sufficient  lo  condemn  the  operation 
in  most  cases  ;  especially  in  patients  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  is 
almost  universally  the  case. 

Though  this  operation  is  com[)aratively  trifling,  yet  there  are  others  of 
greater  magnimde,  and  of  more  consequence  to  the  patient,  which  have 
been  performed,  when  other  means  might  have  prevented  the  maimino-  of 
our  fellow  creatures;,  and  as  far  as  life  was  concerned,  proved  equally  con- 
servatory. The  idea  is  indeed  painful,  that  there  have  been  multitudes 
of  human  beings,  whose  limbs  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  knife,  which 
might  have  been  saved  i)y  the  use  of  more  simple  and  less  painful  means. 
— New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


A    NEW   PROCESS   IN   EUDIOMETRY. 

By  M.  Lassaigne. 

SiKCE  the  discovery  of  the  component  parts  of  the  air,  many  methods 
have  been  employed  by  chemists  to  discover  the  relative  volume  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  this  elastic  fluid.  The  processes  generally  resorted 
to  in  laboratories,  are  all  founded  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  various 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  whether  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ol 
the  air,  or  b}"^  exciting  the  action,  by  caloric  or  electricity.  In  this  man- 
ner the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  was  formerly  used,  and  after- 
wards phosphorus,  hydrogen,  and  the  binoxide  oi'  nitrogen  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  of  late  years  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  decomposed  by  po- 
tassium, has  been  recommended. 

Dumas  and  Boussingault,  by  submitting  air  to  the  action  of  copper  in 
a  state  of  division,  and  heated  lo  a  dull  red  heat,  has  latterly  produced 
an  important  modification  which  enables  us  to  estimate,  by  weight,  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogf^n  which  exist  in  the  air,  instead  of  calculating  the 
voluine  of  each  of  these  gases,  as  was  the  case  in  old  eudiometrical 
experiments. 

In  performing  experiments,  latterly,  with  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  ac- 
cording lo  the  diieciions  of  M.  Dupasquier,  and  repeating  the  process  he 
pointed  out  and  pidjiished,  we  were  led  to  adopt  a  test  well  known  to 
chemists,  but  whicli,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  air. 

This  method   is  founded  on   the   readiness  with  which  copper  divided 
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into  thin  tables  becomes  oxydized  in  contact  \\  ith  the  air,  in  the  presence 
of  liquid  ammonia,  and  on  the  formation  of  a  blue  amiuoniuret  of  deut- 
oxide  of  copper. 

Many  successive  experiments  having  shown  us  that  this  test,  aeliiig  in 
a  lifnited  volume  of  air,  in  a  very  short  time  completes  the  total  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it,  leaving  the  nitrogen  free,  we  were  in- 
duced to  tliink  of  the  application  of  this  property  to  the  analysis  of  the 
air ;  and  the  result  has  been  what  we  expected. 

The  application  of  this  new  method  is  extremely  simple,  and  it  re- 
quires the  employment  of  no  peculiar  apparatus.  A  common  graduated 
tube  14  to  15  cenlimetres  in  length,  and  I'i  millimetres  in  diameter,  and 
a  small  phial  with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  containing  -30  to  35  cubic 
centimetres,  are  the  only  vessels  necessary. 

The  process  consists  in  introducing  into  the  phial  from  three  to  four 
grammes  of  copper  turnings,  then  pouring  in  distilled  water  until  the 
phial  is  half  full,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
anh-noiiia.  Tiie  bottle,  thus  completely  filled,  is  closed  with  its  glass 
stopper,  and  inverted  in  the  water  trough,  taking  care  that  the  copper 
turnings  do  not  rest  on  the  orifice  of  the  bottle.  This  first  disposition 
being  arranged,  you  measure  a  volume  of  air  in  the  graduated  tube  filled 
with  water,  and  by  means  of  a  small  glass  funnel  it  is  passed  into  the 
bottle,  which  has  been  uncorked  under  water.  This  being  done,  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  is  immediately  closed,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  and  shaken  incessantly  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  In 
less  than  a  minute  or  two  the  animonia  is  seen  to  assume  a  bluish  tinge, 
which  becomes  gradually  darker,  as  the  ammoniuret  of  deutoxide  of  cop- 
per is  formed.  This  blue  tint  assumes  its  maximum  of  intensity  when 
you  operate  on  from  15  to  20  cubic  centimetres  of  an;  it  then  becomes 
gradually  fainter,  when  all  the  oxyoen  of  the  volume  of  air  on  which 
you  operate  has  been  absorbed  ;  this  gradual  loss  of  color,  which  points 
out  the  close  of  the  operation,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  cop[)er,  in  ex- 
cess, on  the  ammoniuret  of  the  deutoxide,  which  is  converted  into  color- 
less ammoniuret  of  protoxide. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  experiment,  the  gaseous  resi- 
due is  passed  into  the  graduated  tube  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  it,  taking 
the  precautions  requisite  in  these  kinds  of  operations.  In  the  various 
experiments  we  have  made,  by  employing  the  method  we  submit  to  the 
notice  of  chemists,  the  gaseous  residue,  afier  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  copper  and  ammonia,  contains  no  trace  of  oxygen  ;  for  if  phos- 
phorus be  introduced  to  detect  it,  it  gives  out  no  phosphorescent  light  in 
darkness,  nor  does  it  produce  any  diminution  of  its  volume. 

The  volume  of  the  nitric  gas  determined  by  this  [)rocpss,  has  always  been 
two  or  three  tenths  of  a  degree  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  action 
ol  phosphorus  upon  the  air.  The  proportion  has  been  79  ;  792.2.  The 
later  number  deduced  from  our  experiment,  comes  very  near  79.17,  which 
MM.  Dumas  and  Boussin^ault  have  deduced  from  the  most  labqiious 
analysis  of  the  air. 

V\  hen  analyzing  an  artificial  mixture,  composed  of  41.5   air,  and  57.5 
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mtroi^i'n,  in  which   the  proportion  of  nitroj^on   is   necessarily  increau>d  to 
90.'-^,  ihi'  new  method  indicates  90  of  nitric  uas. 

Tue  siniphcity  of  this  operation,  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  can  be 
p-^rronned,  will  enable  iis,  without  doubt,  to  employ  it  in  various  cascj. — 
Chemist,  from  Comptcs  Rendns. 


Tin:  riiiiODicAi.  phenomena  of  man. 

[("■niiniiiiiciilcil    fur  llic    IJtistori    IMrdii'iil   and    Ptueical  .l(iiiin;il.| 

TiiK  Committee  of  the  National  Institute,  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter 
of  JM.  Quetelet  and  the  pamphlet  of  xM.  Schwann,  relative  to  the  periodi- 
cal phenomena  of  man,  respectfully  report: — That  they  have  attentively 
read  the  articles,  and  consider  the  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  National  Institute.  Many  facts  relatint;  to  the  periodical  phenomena 
of  nature  may  be  gleaned  fiom  medical  hooks,  journals,  and  statistical 
tables,  but  a  concentrated  body  of  facts  derived  from  an  extensive  and 
accurate  oliservation,  in  different  quaiters  of  the  globe,  is  a  great  deside- 
ratum, which  these  scientific  gentlemen  wish  to  supply,  and  in  which 
learned  societies  and  individuals  should  cooperate.  Your  committee 
have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  M.  Schwann's  pam[)hlet,  which 
ihey  herewith  submit,  and  they  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  laid  be- 
foie  the  "  Committee  appointed  to  write  a  Circular,"  with  instructions 
that  they  call  the  attention  of  other  societies,  the  managers  of  hospitals, 
and  the  friends  of  science  generally,  to  the  subject,  and  if  possible  induce 
them  to  institute  the  observations  therein  suggested.       Tiik  Committee. 

Instructions  Jor  Observations  on  the  Periodical  Phenomena  of  Ma  i. — 
After  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  these  ol)servations,  the  author  divides 
the  subject  into  two  parts  : 

Isl.  Periodical  phenomena,  that  is,  such  as  are  repeated  at  absolute 
epochs,  after  a  certain  number  of  \ears,  days,  hours,  Sec.  ;  for  instance, 
<liseases  which  recur  every  winter. 

2d.  Phenomena,  the  manifestations  of  which  are  confined  to  a  determi- 
nate epoch  of  life — as  the  age  of  puberty. 

There  are  phenomena  which  belong  to  both  classes.  Death  depends, 
without  doubt,  upon  age,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  arranged 
under  the  second  class  of  phenomena.  liut.  on  the  other  hand,  death 
depends,  also,  upon  the  seasons,  as  the  number  of  deaths  !s  not  the  same 
at  all  seasons  :  in  this  point  of  view  it  should  be  comprised  in  the  first 
class,  &ic.  They  are  arranged  in  th(^  1st  or  '■2d  class  aci^ordiiig  to  their 
more  or  les^  manif'st  dependence  upon  an  absolute  or  relative  epoch. 

1st.  Pc-riodical  phenomena,  which  recur  after  absolute  epochs,  may  be 
dl\idr(!  into  those  which  have  an  ainuial  and  those  wliieh  have  a  daily 
type.      i>ut,  generally,  their  number  is  very  limited. 

The  influence  of  seasons  may  be  remarked  in  those;  wliere  production 
depends  principally  upon  the  epoch  of  life  ;  for  (?xample,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  a  certain  season. 
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These  are  not  phenomena  which  are  renewed,  in  each  individual,  every 
year,  reguhirly,  as  we  find  with  many  animals,  where  these  plienomena 
are  less  marked  :  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  v\hole  population,  that  is,  to 
recur  to  statistics,  to  recognize  this  influence  in  a  j^recise  mamier,  ]\!an 
is  certainly  less  subject  to  ihii  influence  of  exterior  agents  than  oilier 
animals. 

Tlie  principal  annual,  periodical  phenomena  of  animals  are,  "  le  rut" 
(prurience),  migration,  moulting,  hybernation,  torpor,  &:c.  Analogous 
phenomena  are  not  found  in  man.  There  is  in  spring,  at  leasi  in  our 
climate,  a  kind  of  awakening  of  all  the  forces  of  organisn)  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  verify  it  by  positive  facts.  For  the  sexual  function,  the  num- 
ber of  births  at  dlfierent  periods  of  the  ye  .r,  furnish  means  of  calcu- 
lation, &.C. 

It  may  then  be  seen  if  this  p-r'od  be  the  same  every  year,  or  if  it 
have  variation  ;  if  the  latte:.  we  may  judge  whether  these  variations  are 
produced  by  meteorological  phenomena,  or  upon  what  other  circumstances 
they  dej)end. 

What  is  said  of  man's  being  independent  of  the  action  of  the  seasons, 
In  heahii.is  not  applicable  in  a  state  of  disease.  Every  season  and  every 
eh  mge  of  meteorological  condition  produces  a  particular  kind  of  disease. 
There  is,  also,  a  circle  of  diseases  which  recur  regularly  every  year,  and 
the  diseases  which  occur  in  all  seasons,  present,  often,  shades  of  difference 
which  are  the  effect  of  the  season  in  which  they  occur.  There  are, 
moreover,  diseases  that  enter  into  the  observation  of  the  periodical  phe- 
nomena of  man.  The  records  of  hospitals  furnish,  on  this  point,  valua- 
ble data.  It  would  be  expedient  that  extracts  in  sufficient  detail,  were 
published,  annually,  in  all  the  hospitals,  &lc. 

As  hospitals  contain,  usually,  but  a  certain  class  of  diseases,  the  notes 
of  private  practitioners,  especially  country  physicians,  would  be  of  gieat 
importance.  These  physicians  should  communicate  jouinals  of  their 
practice,  at  the  end  of  each  year — state  the  diseases,  remedies,  fcc. 
Thus  M.  Francois  has  remarked  a  type  of  three  or  four  years  in  the  re- 
turn of  measles  and  scarlatina.  The  above  relates  to  the  annual  tj  pe  of 
periodical  phenomena.     The  diurnal  type  is  postponed  for  a  time. 

2d.  Phenomena,  of  which  the  manifestations  are  confined  to  an  epoch 
of  life.  Here  are  examined  all  the  phenomena  which  human  organism 
presents,  in  its  successive  developments,  from  its  first  formation  in  the  egg 
to  death.  We  have,  for  example,  to  examine  the  developments  of  each 
organ,  at  each  period  of  life,  intra  and  extra  uterine,  the  ages  at  which 
the  different  phases  of  dentition  and  puberty  take  place.  The  field  is 
immense,  but  if  observations  were  complete,  made  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  individuals  and  in  different  localities,  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
fix  the  proper  periofl  at  wliicli  each  epoch  ought  to  take  place — 
we  should  be  able,  thus  to  sp-ak,  to  ascertain  "  I'homme  moyen  "  (the 
medium  man),  at  every  i\o<\  mid  we  could  appreciate  the  differences 
which  exist  amongst  different  nations  and  those  which  are  produced  by 
diflferent  localities  anrl  other  accessory  circumstances.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
essential  cosnplement  to  the  knou  ledge  of  human   organism,  to  know  the 
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period  at  which  the  phenomena,  in  the  course  of  development,  take 
plare  ;  for  instance,  dentition,  Sec.  he. 

An  isolated  savan  cannot  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  observations, 
under  circuaisiances  sufficiently  varied.  To  cite  souk^  examples  :  we 
know  the  most  prominent  differences,  in  the  exterior  form  of  different 
races,  also  the  differences  of  the  cranium,  and  partly  those  of  the  brain  ; 
but  the  differences  which  may  exist  in  other  or^^ans  are  unknown  to  us. 

We  know  not  what  are  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  several 
nations  of  Euro[)e.  We  know  that  the  oi'gans  do  not  all  develope  them- 
selves in  the  same  proportions,  that  one  is  well  developed  when  the  other 
only  begins  to  form.  But  we  do  not  possess  data  sufficiently  precise 
and  numerous  for  this  subject.  We  know  that  several  organs  have, 
amongst  themselves,  such  sympathy  that  the  development  of  one  being 
prevented,  that  of  the  other  is  arrested.  Thus,  such  a  relation  exists 
between  the  testes  and  the  development  of  the  beard  and  larynx.  Other 
organs  may  have  a  like  relation,  but  we  do  not  know  it,  because  it  is  not 
presented  to  our  eyes,  having  for  its  object  internal  organs,  of  which  the 
precise  date  of  their  development  has  been  neglected,  he.  he.  Healthy 
subjects  should  be  taken. 

Tl)e  principal  organs  which  should  be  the  objects  of  research  : 

I.  Measure  all  the  organs  at  all  the  epochs  of  life,  as  well  foetal  as  ex- 
tra-uterine. Subjects  who  have  died  accidentally  should  be  taken,  &.c. 
For  the  purpose  of  having  a  point  of  comparison,  take  an  account  of  the 
dimensions,  weight,  &.C.,  of  the  subject.  Note  the  age,  sex,  habitual  oc- 
cupation, profession,  and  the  cause  of  death,  whether  from  hemorrhage  or 
not.  To  establish  a  comparison  between  the  weight  of  an  organ  and 
that  of  the  body,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  variable  quantity  of 
fat  produces  a  difference  rendering  results  less  exact,  &ic.  Be  careful  to 
have  the  exact  length,  and  avoid  subjects  too  fat.  Having  obtained  these 
general  data,  proceed,  by  autopsy,  to  examine  the  internal  organs,  &ic. 
The  organs  should  be  weighed,  immediately  after  they  are  prepared,  be- 
cause they  lose  by  evaporation.  The  principal  organs  which  should  en- 
gage attention  are  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  testes,  ovaries, 
heart,  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  thyroid  gland,  thymus,  the  intestinal 
canal,  le  verge  (membrane  virile),  uterus,  &;c. 

The  weight  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems  should  also  be  ascer- 
tained (some  directions  on  this  head). 

II.  Dentition. — The  exact  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears,  should  be 
ascertained.  Note  the  sex,  diseases,  and  whether  affected  with  rickets, 
scrofula,  &.c.  &ic. 

III.  Puberty. — The  age  of  the  female  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  menses  ;  of  the  male,  by  the  development  of  the  genital  organs, 
hair  on  pubes,  beard,  voice,  involuntary  emissions,  fee. 

IV.  The  e[)Ooh  of  involution — when   the  genitals   approach  the  state' 
previous  to  pubeity.      it  is  characterized   in  females  by  the  cessation  of 
the  menses — in   mah^s   by  the   absence   of  "  spermalion  "   (the  rules  for 
ascertaining  this  not  satisfactory),  or  the  period  when  tl)e  power  of  erec- 
tion ceases. 
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ASTHMA  PRODUCED  BY  EXCESSIVE  VENERY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Siirijical  Journal.) 

Many  cases  of  asthma  have  been  mentioned  within  the  last  year  or  two 
as  having  their  oiitjin  from  ipecacuanha,  but  1  have  not  seen  any  reports 
where  abuse  of  the  sexual  passion  is  ascribed  as  a  cause  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  S.,  aged  70,  had  general  dropsy,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death 
in  1845.  He  had  previously  suffered  from  severe  and  repeated  parox- 
ysms of  asthma.  The  first  of  these  attacks  occurred  when  he  was  aljout 
30,  tvhen  he  was  actually  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  Altera  aids 
these  fits  frequently  recurred,  and  were  violent  and  protracted  in  pin|)or- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  former  extravagances.  He  was  deprived  of  the  vene- 
real desire  at  the  age  of  60,  and  from  that  time  till  the  period  of  his  death 
he  w^as  entirehj  free  from  the  asthma.  He  was  of  the  opinion  himself 
that  this  excess  was  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

1  have  seen  another  person  whose  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  rendered 
more  frequent  and  severe  after  coition;  even  moderate  excitement  of 
this  kind  makes  him  worse.  A  neighboring  physician  is  acquainted  with 
a  similar  case. 

]f  it  is  important  to  know  anything  of  a  disease,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
consequence  that  its  causes  are  fully  understood.  We  have  recently  learn- 
ed that  the  fumes  or  odors  of  certain  drugs  produce  astlinia,:md  thai  en- 
larged uvula  has  brought  on  the  disorder,  &c.  1  hope  pliysicians  will 
give  their  attention  to  the  above  case,  and  contribute  other  evirleiuc  to 
the  point  in  question  (if  any  such  evidence  exist)  ;  for,  as  I  before  ()b- 
served,  it  is  an  interesting  topic,  and  great  good  may  result  hom  an  in- 
vestigation. And  in  conclusion,  will  it  not  be  profitable  to  submit  the 
question  to  your  readers  and  correspondents — -'is  excessive  veneiy  ever 
a  cause  of  asthma  ?"  Querist. 
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Cold  Water  Cure. — "The  Green  Mountain  Spring"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  periodical,  to  be  published  semi-moiuhly,  provided  a  sufficient  nnniher 
of  subscribers  is  obtained.  It  is  printed  at  BraiiieixTo',  Vt.,  nnd  edited 
by  Robert  Wesselhoeft,  M.D.,  the  founder  and  life  of  n  liydrepalhic  estab- 
lishment in  that  town.  The  first  number  of  this  new  publication,  which 
we  suppose  is  a  s<irt  of  feeler,  sent  out  to  sound  llie  c(Miiniunity  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  being  washed  scientifically  in  river  water,  in  Verment, 
declares  that  it  is  to  be  "  devoted  to  discussion  and  information  ronrrrning 
the  popular  and  medical  uses  of  mater  ;  to  a  report  of  cases  oj  water  cure — 
treatment,  and  to  the  nnrturc  and  education  of  children  ;  to  diet  and 
health."  Here  is  ample  ground  for  tillage,  and  if  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  suc- 
ceeds, bv  constant  irrigation,  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
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that  the  great  end  of  life  is  to  be  in  cold  water,  he  will  accomplish  a  great 
work.  It  is  curi(Mis  to  notice  that  every  article  in  this  new  Journal  is 
biirihened  with  water.  The  everlasting  repetition  is  tedions  to  the  reader, 
who  soon  discovers  that  this  element  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  every  distem- 
per tint  seizes  upon  the  human  frame,  and  is  to  serve  on  all  occasions 
and  under  every  aspect  of  disease. 

We  learn  from  this  paper,  thai  a  water-curing  institution  has  he-n 
opened  at  Bilo.si,  Harrison  Co.,  Mi.,  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans — 
terms,  70  dollars  a  month  fur  patients.  A  small  one  was  opened,  also,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  it  seems,  last  season.  At  New  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  another  is  in  its  incipient  state,  for  some  lime  under  the  "  occa- 
sional direction,"  says  the  Green  Mountain  Spring,  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Gra- 
ham— which  "  direction,"  occasional  or  otherwise,  would  weaken  even  a 
pretty  good  cause.  At  Philadelphia,  a  Dr.  Schieffej decker,  and  at  New 
York,  Dr.  Shew,  are  engaged  in  the  water  business ;  and  at  Morristown,. 
N.  J.,  Dr.  Dexter  has  commenced  operations  in  hydropathy. 

Of  the  literature  of  this  specimen  No.  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
It  floes  not  do  the  editor  justice,  since  we  are  satisfied,  from  a  personal 
ac(|iiaintance,  that  Dr.  Wesselhoeft's  powers  are  of  a  higher  order  than  this 
p-ipor  e.\hibits.  A  constant  devotion  to  the  one  absorbing  thought  of 
revolutionizing  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases  ex- 
clusively by  cold  water,  would  appear  to  have  debilitated  the  mind,  or  at 
least  so  diluted  the  intellect  that  to  some  extent  the  dilution  is  actually 
perceptible  to  an  unbiassed  reader. 


Reciprocal  Dittirs  of  Professors  and  Pupils — Dr.  Mitchell's  Intro- 
ductory.— On  the  third  of  November  last,  Thos.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  &,c.,  in  Transylvania  University, 
gave  a  lecture,  introductory  to  the  annual  course  of  medical  instruction,  a 
printed  copy  of  which  has  been  received.  Dr.  Mitchell  admits  that  the 
usuul  lecture  term  is  too  short  to  impart  an  extended  view  of  any  one 
sui)ject.  Thus  there  is  hurrying  on  the  part  of  the  chair,  and  sometimes 
impatience  in  the  pupils.  The  one  has  not  time  enough  to  give  full 
weight  and  measure,  and  the  other  discovers  it,  but  has  no  redress,  since 
by  common  consent,  in  this  country,  every  body  and  everything  must  go 
U|)on  a  rail-road  speed,  or  at  once  be  unpopular.  One  of  the  subjects 
th  It  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  proposed  medical  convention,  in 
May  next,  if  it  is  convened,  should  be  that  of  a  uniform  prolongation  of 
the  term  of  medical  lectures.  Instead  of  thirteen  weeks  or  sixteen,  four 
months  at  each  and  all  the  schools  would  give  the  faculties  more  oppor- 
tunities than  they  now  have  for  being  thorough.  Dr.  Mitchell  perceives 
what  the  exact  duty  of  a  public  teacher  is,  and  this  may  perhaps  account 
for  his  popularity  at  th(i  University.  Next,  with  equal  adroitness,  he  sets 
forth  ihe  obligations  of  the  students,  all  of  which  are  cofnprised  in  two 
words — attention  and  decorum.  Those  who  are  so  regardless  of  their 
reputation  as  tf>  be  perpetually  violating  the  rules  of  good  breeding  in  the 
lecture  room,  by  exhibitions  of  vidgar  bearing,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  lo 
be  expelled  instanter.  Dr.  Mitchell  arrives  at  the  same  result  in  milder 
diction,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  order  is  the  first  ele- 
ment of  success  in  a  njedicnl  institution.  Punctnality,  too,  in  both  stu- 
dents and  instructors,  must  be   insisted  on    by  the   legal   guardians  of  the 
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scIdoI.  Trikintr  tlio  liberty  to  hxmicIi  fnr  a  single  minute  on  the  next 
■professor's  iicnr,  iiilrodiu  es  iiiiet  c<  iifnsicMi  for  tlic  d;iy,  and  tlierefore 
slioiiiiJ  never  he  t-  Icraud.  'i'i  e  B(  sti  n  scIkk.I  of  medicine  is  a  model  in 
resi>ect  to  ex  ictness  in  liie  leclure  licnrs.  At  Phiiadelpliia  and  New 
Yi-rk,  too,  there  is  pu!ic.lu;ilii y  in  t!ie  business  of  each  department, 
evini.-sn:;  a  crrovvinijf  love  of  (  rdcr,  which  the  ])!iren<:logisls  intimate  is  not 
precisely  cliaracierisiic  <<{'  I  lie  pe.pie  oi'  the  United  States.  Dr.  M.  re- 
marks—" The  late  Mr.  Duitrhi,  in  liis  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels 
in  I  lie  Nnrih  of  Gernnny,  his  recorded  aii  important  fact  touching  the 
Universiiy  of  Goitingen."  M;iy  it  be  the  go(  d  fortune  of  some  future  his- 
torian, to'mnde  as  f;ivora!)le  a  record  in  reference  to  all  the  medical  schools 
of  this  country.  'The  lectures,'  siys  the  author,  'commence  ten  min- 
utes after  the  sound  of  the  clock,  and  terminate  the  moment  it  strike? ; 
the  professor  detaining  the  class  no  h^iger  than  to  finish  his  sentence. 
To  a  greater  delay  they  would  not  submit,  net  even  to  finish  a  para- 
graph, as  tiiat  might  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  lecture  room  of  s(une 
other  professor  in  lime;  it  bring  co/isifhrcd  itirucoroiis  for  a  student  to 
entr.r  the  room  after  the  Icctnn:  has  commenred.' "  Dr.  Mitchell  gives  ex- 
cellent advice  in  morals;  enjoins  a  careful  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
closes  the  dis-  course  thus.  "  Be  it  our  constant  aim  to  learn  more  and 
still  more  of  the  niysieries  of  our  own  nature,  that  we  may  become  more 
useful  in  society,  and  more  honorable  in  our  profession." 


Liston's  Lectures  on  Surgery. — Such  is  the  rapid  multiplication  of  new 
works  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine,  that  no  one  individual  could 
possibly  keep  pace  with  them,  were  he  obliged  to  read  the  whole  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  diversity  of  tastes,  as 
well  as  subdivisions  of  the  various  departments,  which  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  one  to  gratify  his  own  predominant  passion  iii  study.  All 
cannot  be  operators,  nor  ail  peifectly  qualified  for  the  various  responsibili- 
ties of  tiie  surgeon,  the  plivsician,  or  the  oculist.  Therefore  each  has 
his  favorite  pursuit,  and  the  never-tiring  pre.-s  of  our  various  publishing 
houses  gives  each  his  most  coveted  mental  food.  By  this  allotment  of 
parts,  the  whole  is  kept  in  an  active  state  of  progression,  altogether  favor- 
able to  the  future  medical  reputation  of  the  United  Stales. 

Last  week  we  were  delighted  with  the  reception,  from  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
of  a  series  of  "  Lectures  on  ihe  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  on  the  Dis- 
eases and  Accidents  requiring  Operations,  by  Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  with 
numerous  additions  by  Thomas  Mutter,  M.D.,  &lc.,  of  Philadelphia." 
After  an  examination  of  the  volume,  which  is  conversational  in  style,  and 
admirable,  too,  in  all  respects,  we  could  not  refrain  fr(un  regretting  that 
Dr.  Mr.iter  had  not  commenced  and  completed  the  work  entirely  by  him- 
self. He  might  have  produced  a  book  equal  to  the  one  to  which  his 
name  is  thus  attiiched.  We  arc  beginning  to  have  a  feeling  of  national 
pride  upon  this  point.  Books  are  continmilly  republished  at  Philadelphia 
and  iVyw  York,  wliich  are  supo  xeJ  to  be  Anericauized  and  fitted  to  the 
condition  or  comprehension  of  the  profession,  we  hirdly  know  which,  by 
having  the  name  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen  on  the  title-page.  In 
niany  cases,  this  practice  is  objectionable,  as  an  effort  to  get  a  kind  of 
literary  reputation  which  is  undeserved.  Out  when  a  man  of  sterling 
merit  actu.illy  ad  Is  ficis  which  euliance  the  originil    value   of  the  te.\t  he 
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is  endeavoring  to  improve,  then  anfl  then  only  is  a  second  name,  with  iiutes 
and  additions,  to  be  inlerated.  Dr.  Miilter,  in  lliis  instance,  has  siitchod  on, 
in  eflect,  an  additional  treatise  on  surirery,  sothat  in  buying  Mr.  Liston's  lec- 
tures delivered  in  1844,  at  the  University  College,  Lcjudon,  \vc  have  a  choice 
collection  als  >  of  Philadelphia  surgical  matter.  We  should  oven  now  be  glad 
to  have  it  in  a  distinct  and  separate  volume.  All  who  have  had  the  Loudon 
Lancet,  have  anticip  ited,  as  far  as  Mr.  Liston's  lectures  go,  this  series. 
It  is  all  plain  and  all  practi(;ally  useful  information.  Illustraiions  abound, 
interspersed  through  the  5()o  large  octavo  pages.  Altoijcther,  it  is  a  de- 
sirable bo(dc.  Its  style,  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the 
facts  detailed,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  lecturer,  together  with  that  of 
his  annotator,  must  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  operative  surgical 
practice  of  the  whole  country.  Copies  are  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Ticknor  &, 
Co.'s,  Boston. 


Medical  Students  in  Kentucki/. — One  is  led  to  fear  that  the  profes- 
sion will  be  overstoclied  in  the  Middle  States,  at  the  present  rate  of 
graduating  candidates  for  medical  practice.  Besides  the  fltuirishing  and 
excellent  school  at  Lexington,  that  at  Louisville  is  becoming  leviathan  in 
point  of  numbers  During  the  late  lecture  term,  ninety-eight  of  the  stu- 
dents at  this  school  belonged  to  Kentucky  ;  ninety-one  were  from  Ten- 
nessee;  fifty-four  from  Mississippi;  thirty-five  from  Alabama;  nineteen 
from  Missouri;  sixteen  from  Indiana;  eight  from  Virginia;  four  from 
Ohio;  four  from  Arkansas;  four  from  Georgia;  three  from  Louisiana; 
three  from  Iowa;  two  from  Texas;  one  from  Pennsylvania;  one  from 
Illinois;  one  from  Connecticut,  and  one  from  Prussia. 

One  gratifying  reflection  in  regard  to  this  multiplication  of  medical 
laborers  is,  that  they  must  be  well  taught  in  order  to  pass  the  necessary 
ordeal;  The  people  will  have  good  practitioners  at  the  South,  although, 
in  the  end,  there  may  be  too  many  of  them.  Splendid  additions  to  the 
cabinets  are  constantly  being  made,  which  give  those  who  pursue  the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Louisville,  extraordinary  fiicilities  for 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  an  arduous  profession. 


Club  Feet. — Not  many  days  ago,  we  saw,  with  Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston, 
the  orthopedic  operator,  a  little  bright-eyed  boy,  of  fine  form  and  light 
step,  who,  not  two  months  before,  was  so  badly  club-footed  that  he  must 
have  walked  on  the  instep  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  Dr.  Brown 
exhibited  a  plaster  cast  of  his  patient's  actual  condition  when  he  came  to 
the  institution,  which  was  painful  to  look  upon.  No  one  would  have  sur- 
mised that  the  little  fellow  had  been  the  distorted  creature  these  truth-tell- 
ing models  represented,  from  his  present  activity  and  well-shapen  pedal 
extremities,  advantageously  set  ofT  in  a  sjood  fitting  pair  of  boots. 

Many  object  to  this  modern  tendon-cutting  surgery,  and,  perhaps,  with 
valid  reasons  in  some  cases;  but  the  transformation  of  this  boy,  from  de- 
formity to  beauty,  is  the  kind  of  argument  that  convinces  the  understand- 
ing;  and  we  permitterl  the  happy  child  to  skip  out  of  the  room,  proud  of 
a  city  that  had  the  facilities  and  the  skill  for  achieving  such  a  triumph  for 
humanitv. 
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N'ero  and  D.dirnfr,  Medirinrs. — Mr.  Burnett,  Tremont  Row,  Rostoii, 
has  jist  rei;eive<l  an  assortmoiit  of  choinical  preparations  whicli  are  well 
deserving  tlie  attention  of  pr:iciitionors.  Their  delicacy  and  tlie  neatness 
of  the  pncUaijes,  to  s:iy  iKithiiig  of  their  utility,  are  worthy  the  close  ex- 
arninatioa  of  dru;jfg'sts  and  others.  Valerianate  of  quinine,  daturine, 
solaiiine,  hyoscyatiine,  ;ilrcpiii,  veratria,  &c.,  are  among  the  number 
whicli  he  has  recently  imported.  He  has  also  the  fluid  extract  of 
senna,  pre|)rired  by  a  L mdon  chemist,  purposely  f'>f  his  establishment,  and 
far  superior  to  the  inlusion  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Most  of  the  con- 
centrated preparations  of  this  drug,  owe  their  efficiency  to  the  scammony, 
jalap,  and  other  active  purgatives  which  are  introduced.  This  is  nnques- 
tioriably  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  preparation  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Alexandria  senna,  and  nothing  else. 


Varcinnting  Instruments. — Among  the  improvements  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Burnett  has  brought  to  notice,  within  a  few  days,  a  new  instrument 
for  vaccinating,  or  rather  one  which  is  new  to  n*;.  It  is,  essentially,  like 
a  saddler's  needle,  with  an  awl-shaped  point.  When  laid  upon  the  table, 
the  handle,  being  round,  keeps  the  sharp  edge  from  touching.  Lancets 
are  frequently  ruined  by  losing  their  points  in  the  sinqile  act  of  laying 
them  down  before  there  is  time  for  recasing  them.  Its  strikes  us  that  Mr. 
Burnett's  instrument  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other  contrivances  for 
the  operation  of  vaccination.  Whoever  uses  it  once,  will  acknowledge 
its  superiority,  at  least. 


A  Knave  in  the  Medical  Ranks. — Some  time  ago,  the  circumstance 
was  mentioned  of  the  cowardly  annoyances  made  upon  us  through  the 
post  office,  by  an  anonymous  letter-writer,  who  v/as  ferreted  out  quite 
singularly.  We  were  sorry  for  it,  preferring  to  be  in  ignorance  of  such 
a  mean  spirit — especially  as  he  was  enjoying  our  personal  respect  before. 
He  has  since  vented  his  vulgar  spleen  upon  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Lime  Rock, 
R.  I.,  the  author  of  an  article,  in  the  Journal,  on  Homa?opathy.  When- 
ever any  one  dares  to  express  himself  freely  upon  that  subject,  it  stirs  up 
the  deep  pool  of  envy,  hatred  and  wrath,  in  "  One  of  the  Profession"  as 
he  styles  himself.  Not  content  with  shamefully  insulting  Dr.  Leonard,  in 
a  letter,  by  mail,  he  resorted  to  slander  in  a  N.  B.,  by  saying,  "  Dr.  Bige- 
low  has  adopted  the  homoeopathic  treatment — what  do  you  think  of  that '?" 
This  assassin  may  yet  involve  himself  in  difficulties  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter by  pursuing  the  course  he  has  adopted.  He  cannot  avoid  being  en- 
tangled in  his  own  net. 

"  Give  me  an  open  foe, 

Instead  of  a  cut  throat  in  the  dark." 


Honor  to  Bickat. —  According  to  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier des  Etats  Unis,  says  Dr.  Tabor,  ti;e  remains  of  this  celebrated  pliy- 
siologist  and  medical  writer,  after  having  reposed  for  forty-three  years  in 
the  old  St.  Catherine  cemetery,  have  been  transpc-sed,  with  great  pomp,  to 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  pious  ceremonv,  however,  was  marked  by  a  curious 
incident,     On  exhuming  the  remains,  the   skeleton  was  found  without  the 
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hoad.  The  ixrave  diuirers  tliounrlit  tlipy  h;i(]  mistaken  the  bones  of  some. 
deo.;ipitaieil  iinlelactor  lor  those  of  the  celehraled  professor  !  but  this  cir- 
ciiinstaiioe,  on  tite  contrary,  did  but  estahlisli  the  niiliieiiticity  of  the  skele- 
ton. Tlie  foHowini^  was  revealed.  When  Bicliat  died,  his  loss  caused 
professor  R-oiix,  his  iiitiniite  iVieiid  and  companion  in  labor,  very  severe 
grief.  Wishi:i2  t  >  !nv(>  c  >:i.st  Tilly  i)y  hi  n,  s  )!n.!  s  )iive!iir  of  his  IViiMd, 
M.  RoiiK  cut  otf  his  liead.  We  will  say,  en  pas.<anf,  tiiat  this  head  was 
some  years  after  |)!esented  ti)  the  Phrenological  Society,  which  pro- 
nonncod  it  th  it  of  an  idi(U  !  The  famous  S()urzheim  pronounced  the 
same  opinion  upon  Laplace's  head.  However,  a  deputation  having  be- 
sought iM.  Rous  to  profit  the  occasion  in  relinquishing  the  head  of  Bicliat, 
he  at  first  refused,  but  finally  consented,  and  the  body  was  re-interred  en- 
tire. Furtheimore,  M.  Roiix  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  thus  preserving  a  material  relic  of  a  dear  friend.  When  the  fa- 
mous Broussais  died,  his  son  cut  off  the  head,  and  he  keeps  it  in  his  study. 


Imanity  in  a  Criminal  Case. — Not  long  since,  a  Dr.  Baker  was  execut- 
ed in  Kentucky,  for  iiuirder.  Dr.  W.  II.  Richardson,  of  the  Medical  In- 
stitution at  Lexington,  says  the  Post,  is  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
insanity,  and  declares  that  Dr.  Baker  was  insane.  Bates,  the  murdered 
man,  left  the  sum  of  >'r),0[)i)  to  procure  the  conviction  of  Baker,  .says  the 
same  paper,  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  curious  instance  of  revenge, 
'i'he  Louisville  Democrat,  in  reviewing  a  pampldet  of  15!)  pages,  contaia- 
ing  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  comes  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  the 
hanging  of  Dr.  Baker  was  a  judicial  murder. 


Death  of  Mcdicnl  Mm  in  Boston. — With  a  pretty  strong  medical  corps 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  we  recollect  of  but  one  death  of  a  physician 
in  the  city  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  year.  That  individual's  decease 
was  chronicled  last  week.  Notwithstanding  the  harmony  of  the  profes- 
sion and  their  admirable  social  organization,  it  was  remarked  that  only 
four  of  his  medical  brethren  were  at  the  funeral.  It  should  have  been 
otherwise.  All  other  associations  pay  a  more  strongly-marked  expression 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  members. 


Geneva  Medical  College. — A  catalogue  of  this  institution  is  lying  on 
our  table,  giving  the  information  that  the  College  is  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous. One  h!!:idred  and  seventy-eight  students  must  have  filled  the  rooms. 
The  faculty  are  workers — which  is  invi<rial)ly  discovered  even  by  those  who 
dislike  labnr  themselves — and  that  explain;.;  the  secret  of  such  increasing 
success  at  Geneva. 

In  addition  to  former  collections,  the  private  museum  of  Drs.  Rogers 
and  Francis,  of  New  York,  has  been  added.  An  extensive  and  choice 
variety  of  important  specimens  belonging  to  Dr.  Carr,  of  Canandaigua, 
has  exceerlingly  enriched  the  advantages  of  this  thrifty  school  of  medicine. 


Mrasles  Epideinir  in  Montreal. — The  measles  have  been  epidemic  in 
this  city  to  an  unusual  extent,  during  the  last  two  months.  There  are 
very  fe^v  fiunlies  indeed  in  the  city  which  have  escaped  the  visitation.     It 
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appears  to  have  been  atteiifled  in  some  instances  with  a  striking  peculiarity, 
— the  same  individual  in  a  family  liavinir  been  attacked  a  second  time, 
within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  the  disease  goinsj  throu'ih  its  premoni- 
tory and  eruptive  stages  with  most  marked  reijiilarity.  This  appears  to 
lis  to  he  a  rather  anomalous  feature  in  tlie  history  of  this  disease,  and  one 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  well  worth  recordiucf.  Irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestines,  amountinsr  almost  to  dysentery,  has 
been  not  unfrequently  observed,  while  the  ordinary  seq  lelae  hive  been  fre- 
quent. One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  deaths  from  it  h  ive  been  recorded 
during  the  month  of  December,  and  37  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
November.  This  mortality  appears  to  have  principally  cccurred  among 
the  lower  orders;  and  may,  irrespective  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
crowded  rooms,  want  of  ventilation,  and  a  poor  diet,  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  baneful  practice,  which  is  common  with  this  class,  of  exhibiting 
during  the  precursory  stage,  which  is  one  of  general  coii'^titutional  irri- 
tation, if  not  excitement  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hot  stimulating  drinks  of 
a  spirituous  nature.  It  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  repro- 
bated. The  cases  which  have  fallen  early  under  medical  -rire,  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  terminated  very  favorably.  A  few  scattered  cases  of  scarla- 
tina and  smallpox  have  been  witnessed,  but  the  chief  c  luse  of  sickness 
has  been  the  measles. — British  American  Journal  of  Mcaical  and  Physi- 
cal Science. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Kerr  has  been  elected  .MiV'^r  (f  Pittsburg, 
Penn. — The  Commoiiwealth  of  Massachusetts  piid,  in  l'*4."),  f  r  the  sup- 
port of  paupers  from  Ireland  and  Enijland,  $2,9<:i. — F-riptive  diseases 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  prevalent  at  the  North  the  preseni  winter. — The 
medical  class  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  represented  to  be  larjer  \\\-\\\  that  of 
last  season  :  between  61  and  70  are  candidates  for  medical  yradiiatiin. —  A 
second  volume  of  Velpeau's  surgery  is  nearly  ready  in  New  York. — Dr. 
Waters  Smith  goes  out,  in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Cumberland,  Fleet  Surgeon 
of  the  African  Squadron,  and  Drs.  R.  J.  Maxwell  and  W.  S.  Bishop,  As- 
sistant Surgeons. — The  average  number  of  sick  at  Corpus  Chri-^ti,  in  the 
army,  from  bad  weather,  bad  water,  and  expnsnre,  has  been  about  3i}0 
out  of  4000  men.  Deaths,  for  nearly  the  same  timej  not  far  from  3),  ;Mid 
as  many  more  from  accidents  of  the  service,  such  as  explosiotis  and 
casualties. 


MARKiF.n. — At   Kingston,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Geo.   W.  Sanborn,  of  East    King  t-;),  to 
Miss  S.  Badger. 


Died.— .At  Palmor,  iVTass.,  Emery  Thayer.  MO, '^0.— \t  Pnyettovill'^.  P '..  Dr. 
R.  M.  Frrnch,  P.  :M.  of  tlie  place,  killed  by  Ivin;,'-  thrown  from  a  sleigh  "  Ip'p  on 
a  professional  visit. 

Nimher  of  deaths  In  Rnslnn.fnr  Ihewpfk  piiiliii!;  .Tmi.  31, 'IV.-Miilcs  27.  females  20.  StilHioni,  2. 

Of  ro>isiiin|ition,  .5— anialliiov,  4— ciniip,  2  — nM  a'lc.  l-lionpins;  r(>ii;:li,  I  -ilirnat  (li<leini  er.  2— 
inflamniiiiidii  of  the  hiims,  3 — qiiiiisv,  I  — |iflr:il\  si.<.  3— tiiiiinr.  1—  iiiflHmnimion  nl  ilip  hinin,  ]  — ulcers, 
1  — iiiflHinnialion  of  the  hnwels,  2— liralii  fever,  I— sfiiilet  fever,3 -liiilg  fever  3  — CMiieer,  !-s(;i)'l,  1  — 
disease  ofihe  hrain,  2— (INease  ot  the  heart,  l—acrideiiiul,  1 — chilil-hed,  1— cholera  iiiliiiiiiiiii,  1 — 
marHsiiiiK.  )— iiifaiiiile.    2-(lisea>ie  of  the  liver,  1  -  drnv  iieil.  I. 

Un  ler  5  vears,  20— between  5  and  20  years,  .j — lietween  20  and  60  years,  ]6— over  60  years,  6. 
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Stri/ch7iia  in  Para/i/sis. — An  interestinjT  cnse  of  pnralysis  occurred  un- 
der our  observation,  a  tew  months  since,  in  wliicli  slrvchnia  was  given  with 
apparent  success;  we  say  apparent,  because  we  iuiow  how  often  the  relief 
which  ensues  upon  the  use  of  a  remedy  is  falsely  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tion oC  the  remedy.  The  subject  of  our  case  was  a  woman  of  color, 
alxnit  5-5  years  of  age,  whose  health  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  had 
been  indifferent.  For  many  years  she  sufiered  with  dysmenorrhoea,  at- 
tended with  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  usual  constitutional  distur- 
bance. About  the  middle  of  August,  while  in  her  ordinary  health,  except 
some  lameness  in  her  left  leg  which  was  thought  to  arise  from  a  rheumatic 
affection,  she  was  suddeidy  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  left  leg  and  arm, 
and,  as  she  vvas  standing  on  the  side  of  a  bed  at  the  time  adjusting  the 
mosquetoe-bar,  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  She  was  not  insensible, 
however,  and  was  even  able  to  rise  and  sit  on  a  chair;  but,  attempting  to 
walk  half  an  hour  afterwards,  she  again  fell,  and  experienced,  then,  a  total 
loss  of  power  in  the  leg  and  arm.  She  vvas  bled,  under  the  impression 
that  the  attack  was  of  an  apoplectic  character,  but  we  are  are  inclined  to 
think  that  she  derived  no  benefit  from  the  bleeding,  although  there  was  no 
evidence  that  it  vvas  injuiious  to  her. 

C  ithartic  medicines  having  been  given  for  a  few  days,  she  was  put  upon 
strychnia,  in  doses  of  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  three  times  daily,  and  this 
course  was  kept  up  until  she  had  taken  six  grains.  Before  she  had  fin- 
ished the  first  vial,  containing  three  grains  of  the  article,  she  began  to 
recover  the  use  of  her  arm,  the  improvement  in  it  being  very  manifest 
from  day  to  day.  With  the  strychnia,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
her  confinement,  she  took  five  grains  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
iron  three  times  a  dav.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk 
about  her  room,  and  has  been  now  for  neatly  two  months  about  as  active 
as  she  was  before  this  attack.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  she  was  re- 
lieved by  the  strychnia,  but  the  case  is  deemed  one  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  placed  on  record.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  a  highly  unpromising  one, 
the  age  and  previous  health  of  the  patient  being  considered. —  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and.  Surgery. 

The  Brorchieri  Styptic. — Prof  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  a  late  clinical 
lecture,  thus  alluded  to  this  article,  and  its  discoverer  M.  Brochieri. 

"  1  knew  M.  Brocchieri  when  I  vvas  in  Paris  ;  he  is  an  uneducated 
man,  and  a  perfect  charlatan.  When  his  discovery  was  made  known  in 
Paris,  it  created  some  stir;  and  [  made  several  experiments  with  it,  in 
cotinection  with  several  other  getitlemen,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in 
the  preparatioti  of  the  water.  The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were 
strong  and  healthy  sheep,  upcm  whose  carotids  we  operated,  and  we  found 
that  its  power  to  stop  hemorrhage  was  next  to  nothing,  and  where  the 
bleeding  was  arrested  it  was  principally  from  the  pressure  made  by  the 
large  quantities  of  lint,  with  which  the  wound  vvas  filled.  Therefore,  I 
say,  as  the  result  of  my  experietice,  that  the  styptic  powers  of  this  pre- 
paration are  nut  to  be  relied  upon,  for  a  moment  :  that  it  is  infinitely  less 
useful  than  ati  infiision  of  rhatany,  or  tannin,  and  that  it  can  never  take 
the  place  of  tieedles  and  ligature. 

The  other  qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  of  curing  disease,  and 
arresting  hajmoptysis,  are  equally  non-existatit. — New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter. 
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REPORT   ON   DR.   W1:KIU':rS    ESSAY  ON   INSTINCT.* 

BY    A    COMMITTfZE     OF    THE      NATIONAL    INSTITUTE. 
[Commuiucaled  for  tlie  Boston  iMfilic;il  iind  Surgical  .loiirnal.] 

Thr  Department  of  Medicine,  to  which  was  feferred  an  essay,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  Instinct,  being  an  investigation  of  the  view  of  it  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Good,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  New  Hampshire,  beg 
leave  to  report : — 

That  the  object  of  Dr.  Webber  in  this  essay  appears  to  be  a  division 
of  the  various  impulses  affecting  organized  nature,  from  the  simplest 
vegetation  to  the  highest  and  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect, 
into  three  general  classes.  The  first,  which  is  properly  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  purely  vegetative  life,  he  denominates  "  organic  impulse,  or 
the  impulse  of  formation  ;"  the  second,  which  is  the  property  of  animals, 
"  animal  imi)ulse,  or  instinct;"  and  the  third,  the  attribute  of  man  alone, 
"  rational  impulse,  or  the  impulse  of  thought  and  intellect." 

The  Department  entertains  the  opinion  that  instinct,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  is  distinctly  and  indelibly  impressed  alike 
on  the  lowest  vegetable,  and  the  highest  intellectual,  creation  ;  that  it 
does  not  exclude,  by  its  presence,  the  impulses,  be  they  received  from 
what  source  they  may,  by  which  the  nourishment  and  sustenance  of  the 
individual  species,  either  of  vegetative  or  animal  life,  is  supplied,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  operations  of  the  intellect  on  the  other,  but  that  all 
these  may,  nay,  do  exist,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  individual.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  before  entering  into  an  inquiry  of  this  subject, 
that  even  Dr.  Webber  hiiriself  admits  the  presence  of  tivo  or  more  of 
his  classes  in  the  some  individual,  but  considers  them,  in  general,  as 
furnishing  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  to  characterize  the  different 
species. 

In  all  organized  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  the  functions  are 
executed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  spe- 
cies, after  a  fixed  and  constant  law.  This  truth  is  so  eviflent,  that  mani- 
fold examples  are  to  be  found  each  instant  in  every  department  of  na- 
ture. The  grain  of  seed,  when  planted  in  the  ground,  constantly  sends  its 
shoot  upward  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  plunges  its  roots  still  deeper 
into  the  soil,  presents  its  foliage  in  greatest  abundance  to  that  quarter 

*  See  pas^e  429,  Vol.  XXXII.  of  this  Journal. 
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from  whence  it  receives  most  light,  penetrates  the  fibres  from  its  roots 
deepest  into  those  parts  of  the  earth  best  suited  to  its  nourishment,  and 
opens  and  closes  its  flowers  to  the  sun  and  rain,  according  to  its  nature 
and  circumstances.  Nor  does  its  wonders  cease  here.  Some  plants 
slumber  during  the  day,  others  during  the  night ;  some  are  endowed  with 
irritability,  especially  in  their  organs  of  re-production,  and  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  profound  sagacity  and  wisdom  by  whicii  they  are  made  to 
cooperate  with  all  nature  in  carrying  out  the  grand  design  of  the  world's 
great  Architect.  i 

JNor  are  the  prodigies  less  marvellous  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
zoophytes  and  polypus  discover  and  secure  their  nutiiment  with  no  eye  to 
guide  them,  and  these  last  are  reproduced  by  mere  disseverment.  What 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  variety  of  form  of  the  sea  coral  reared  by  the 
tiniest  insects,  yet  so  well  adapted  lo  the  puiposes  they  were  intended  to 
subserve,  that  the  clearest  conceptions  of  their  use  must  have  been  present 
to  the  minds  of  its  framers. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry  still  further,  to  beings  more  complicated  in  their 
structure,  as  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  ([uadrupeds,  we  are  still  met  by  the 
same  evidence  of  spontam^ous  industry,  without  observing  any  remark- 
able appearances  of  intellect  or  reason  to  govern  them  in  tlxiir  avocations. 

From  wlience  arises  or  in  what  consists  this  mysterious  power,  observa- 
ble alike  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  source  of  such 
actions  as  are  peculiar  to  each  of  the  infinite  variety  of  species,  all  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  unceasing  industry,  the  same  perfectness  and  sa- 
gacity, and  which  fill  the  mind  with  mysterious  amazement  ? 

In  imagining  a  power  capable  of  solving  this  niarvellous  problem,  it 
must  not  otdy  account  for  a  few  of  the  phenomena  exhibited,  but  extend 
its  domain  far  and  wide,  to  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the  whole 
boundless  works  of  creation,  endowed  with  the  least  particle  of  life. 
Endowed  with  life,  because  in  inorganic  nature,  or  minerals,  the  principle 
of  molecular  attraction  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  them. 

But  this  power  which  presides  over  organic  nature,  must  not  only  show 
how  the  silk  worm  spins  his  cocoon,  and  closes  itself  within,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  underii'oing  a  transformation  into  another  and  more  beautiful  ex- 
istence, but  must  show  how  this  metamorphosis  is  brought  about;  how  the 
chick  develops  itself  in  the  egg,  or  the  foetus  becomes  organized  in  the 
mother's  womb,  and  by  what  strange  prodigy  the  organs,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  members,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  bloodvess.'ls,  and  the 
tendons,  are  construcUed,  and  join  in  such  harmonious  concert  with  the 
general  whole.  And  to  this  power,  thus  directing  and  organizing,  phi- 
losophers have  given  the  name  of  instinct,  or  that  interior  stimulation  or 
appetite,  which  leads  to  immediate  and  involuntary  action. 

It  is  instinct  as  thus  defined  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  definition,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  orign  of  the  Latin  word  instincius,  from  two  (ireek  words 
which  signify  to  prick  within,  which  causes  the  plant  when  bent  down 
by  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  raise  its  branches  upward,  precisely  in 
the  original  direction  assigned  it  by  nature,  and  pi'edisposes  the  actions  of 
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animal.'?,  even  when  deprived  of  the  power  of  executing  them.  Deprive 
the  buH  of  his  horns,  the  cat  of  her  claws,  or  the  l)ee  of  its  sting,  exas- 
perate them,  and  the  same  acts  will  follow  as  if  they  were  jwssessefl  of 
these  means  of  defence  in  the  highest  degree.  A  similar  cause  c!os«is 
tl)e  larynx,  and  glottis,  when  an  otfendintr  body  presents  ilscif,  or  induc<.'s 
couiihmg  if  it  finds  ingress,  excites  the  action  of  the  Schneiderian  moiii- 
Urane  when  snuff  or  other  sternutatories  are  placed  in  contact  with  it,  awl 
exercises,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  directir:n  over  the  naiural  passions 
and  appetites-  To  instinct  is  attributable  the  power  of  the  smallest  in- 
sects, innnediateiy  after  bursting  the  shell  which  confined  them,  without 
anv  unide  to  discover  those  plants  precisely  fiited  (or  their  nourishment, 
extract  the  tiectar  hid  in  the  base  o^  its  flowers,  and  select  those  of  tht'; 
same  species.  \x\\\\  as  much  certainty  as  the  botanist  exercises  in  (lie 
collection  of  specimens  for  his  cabinet,  it  enables  animals  to  discover 
channes  of  temperature,  the  approach  of  storm,  and  many  other  phe- 
nomena, with  far  more  unerring  certainty  than  man.  The  evidences  of 
the  approach  of  storm  nianifested  by  the  sea  gull,  the  emigrations  of 
biids  at  stated  periods,  and  a  thousand  other  examples,  might  be  adduced 
ill  proof  of  these  stateinents. 

The  sc-ience  of  medicine  has  frequently  descended  from  her  high  posi- 
tion in  the  schools,  to  learn  from  animals  the  use  and  effects  of  some  of 
her  most  valuable  remedies.  The  purjie  and  emetic  were  first  indicated 
to  the  Egyptians,  by  witnessing  the  effects  produced  on  the  dog  by  the 
dog-grass,  the  use  of  the  lancet  by  the  hippopotamus,  or  sea  horse,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  of  ointments  in  cicatrizing  ulcers  by  observing  the; 
use  the  dog  made  in  such  cases  of  fiis  tongtie. 

That  there  exists  a  direction  froni  wilhin,  exercising  a  controlling  in- 
duence  over  organized  bodies,  is  rendered  more  manifest  if  v,  e  commence 
our  investigations  before  liiey  have  reached  their  full  state  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  the  growth  of  the  teeili,  or  the  claws,  or  the  horns, 
which  inspires  the  animal  with  the  faculty  to  make  use  of  them.  This 
is  indicated  in  advance  by  a  primitive  instinct.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  a  young  bull  without  horns  ;  he  paws  the  earth,  and  strikes  his 
head  in  vain  reliance  on  the  powers,  not  now,  but  hereafter  to  be,  (k- 
veloped.  A  secret  instinct  discovers  to  either  sex  the  existence  of  a 
new  species  of  happiness,  a  source  of  voluptuousness  or  love,  as  the  case 
may  be,  long  before  the  genital  organs  have  acquired  their  perfection  at 
the  age  of  puberty. 

The  new  born  infant,  when  for  the  first  time  it  regards  the  light  of 
day  into  which  it  is  ushered,  if  left  free  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  feeble 
faculties,  with  no  maternal  hand  to  guide  it,  seizes  itself  the  breast,  and 
by  the  movement  of  its  lips  causes  the  milk  to  flow  :  all  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  are  brought  into  action,  and  join  in  perfect  harmony,  without 
being  previously  apprised.  Yoimg  pups,  which  have  their  eyes  closed 
nt  birth,  find  with  great  readiness  the  teats  of  the  slut.  At  the  period  oi 
dentition  the  infant  carries  not  only  its  fingers,  but  whatever  hard  sub- 
stance comes  within  its  reach,  to  its  mouth,  and  by  the  pressure  it  is  ena- 
bled  to  make  with  these  aids,  very  much   facilitates  the  passage  of  the 
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teeth  throutrh  the  irums  by  which  they  are  covered.  In  the  selection  of 
its  food  it  appears  to  be  no  less  under  the  dominion  of  instinct ;  lejectinjr 
alike  all  spirituous  liquors  and  highly-seasoned  ll:)od,  it  makes  its  re[)ast  of 
milk,  or  those  sweet  fruits,  in  which  simjile  nature  is  not  disguised  by  the 
labors  of  art. 

How  pleasing  to  contemplate,  at  this  epoch  of  life,  the  actions  guided 
solely  bv  the  inspirations  of  instinct.  What  infantile  graces  sparkle  up 
from  the  new-beating  heart,  speaking  a  language  of  ingenuousness  and 
affection,  exposing  equally  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  ignorant  alike  of 
sor<1id  passions  and  base  designs,  the  invention  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  source  ol"  instinct  is  traceable  to  a  sentiment  which  pervades,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  all  organized  beings,  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  species.  It  associates  the  acts  in  unison  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  organs,  operates  spontaneously,  follows  nature  for  its  guide,  and 
gives  such  direction  to  the  actions  as  would  be  ascribed  to  intelligence, 
were  they  not  the  result  of  natural  disposition,  growing  out  of  a  peculiar 
organization.  It  di(Tei*s  from  acquired  knowledge,  in  proceeding  from 
within  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  dependent  on  exterior  circunistances  for  its 
development.  Instinct  operates  on  the  desires  and  passions  involunta- 
rily, and  naturally,  and  therefore  perfectly.  Acquired  knowledge  is 
slow  in  its  attainment,  requires  an  efl'ort  of  the  will  to  produce  action,  is 
imperfect  when  produced,  and  absorbs  by  its  attainment  this  natural 
faculty.  Therefore  it  is  never  more  fidly  developed  than  in  those  insects 
whose  life  is  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  weeks,  and  conse- 
quently have  neither  time  nor  means  to  acquire  this  fugitive  knowledije, 
but  possess  a  being  already  complete  and  illuminated  in  advance,  fitted 
to  accomplish  the  destiny  intended  for  them  by  nature. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  larger  animals,  who.  live  a  longer  time 
and  whose  organs  are  more  fully  developed.  Many  of  these,  particularly 
if  placed  under  the  dominion  of  man,  as  the  elephant,  the  horse,  or  the 
dog,  a()pear  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  and  comprehending,  and  possess 
an  intelligence  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  a  great  extent.  The  history 
of  animals  furnishes  numerous  evidences  in  attestation  of  this  fact. 

The  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  dog  to  his  master  are  well  known. 
How  many  have  rescued  their  master  from  the  hands  of  robbers  by  their 
zeal  and  perseverance.  How  often  have  they  pursued  with  unremitting 
industry  his  murderers,  and  at  last  been  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  a 
merited  punishment ;  and  how  frequently,  on  the  death  of  a  favorite  mas- 
ter, has  this  noble  animal  planted  himself  over  his  grave,  making  his 
mournful  lamentations  to  the  passing  blast,  refusing  all  nourishment,  and 
finally  perishing  of  hunger  and  cold. 

In  man,  especially  in  a  state  of  civilization,  whose  brain  is  more  remarka- 
ble in  its  structure,  whose  functions  are  less  limited,  who  is  able  to  vary  his 
occupations  according  to  circumstances;  and  is  endowed  with  reason  so 
perfect,  and  knowledge  so  extensive,  instinct  becomes  almost  totally  ob- 
scured. Hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  instinct  is  thus  dimmed 
by  intellectual  qualities,  or  adventitious  and  exterior  circumstances,  it  does 
not  exist  in  man.     Such  a  supposition  would  argue  a  want  of  knowledge 
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of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  a  neglect  of  those  deep  impulses  in  the 
soul,  whose  hidden  cords  vibrate  in  unison  with  our  emotions. 

Evidf^nce  has  already  been  furnisheil  that  man,  in  his  infancy,  is  under 
the  dominion  of  instinct,  by  an  observation  of  the  acts  likely  to  follow 
the  promptings  of  nature.  All  the  passions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  to 
a  greater  or  less. extent  under  the  domain  of  instinct;  anger,  fear,  hope, 
love  flr  hatred,  are  primarily  traceable  lo  this  cause,  but  as  the  intellect 
becomes  developed  they  are  brought  into  more  immediate  subjection  to 
the  will  ;  but  because  the  motive  for  restraining  these  passions  |)redominates 
in  man,  it  does  not  on  that  account  inxalldate  the  position  t!)at  they  are  the 
product  of  oihercauses,  and  derived  from  another  source.  Now  although 
the  genital  organs  do  not  receive  their  nerves  from  the  brain,  and  are 
therefore  independent  of  the  will,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination,  in  the  approach  of  the  sexes,  solicit  these  im- 
pulses of  instinct  to  the  performance  of  their  natural  acts.  The  voice  of 
instinct  is  tnade  manifest  in  the  tenderness  with  which  the  mother  ap- 
proaches her  infant.  The  mamma  becomes  elevated,  the  nipple  projects, 
the  milk  flows,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  one  life  animated  the  breasts  of 
the  parent  and  the  child. 

While  man  has  been  allowed  to  direct  his  own  natural  propensities  and 
abuse  those  gifts  placed  within  his  power,  nature  has  wisely  confided  to 
instinct  the  most  important  acts  of  the  animal  economy.  Man  may  be 
tyrannical  in  his  dominion,  insatiable  in  his  avidity,  but  he  will  never  be 
able  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  disease,  the  torments  of  pain,  or  the 
fear  of  death. 

The  Department  has  thus  laid  before  the  Institute,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible,  its  opinions  concerning  instinct.  It  lias  proved  by 
the  eduction  of  indisputable  evidence  the  existence  of  this  power  in  all 
organized  bodies — here  moving,  directing,  governing  ;  there,  suppressed 
by  more  conspicuous  qualities,  pursuing  not  less  certainly  or  surely  its  pro- 
gress. As,  however,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  the 
peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Webber  are  ingeniously  advanced,  it  would  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  his  essay  in  conjunction  with  this  report. 


A   NEW   CAUSE   OF   DELIRIUM   TREMENS. 

ICommiinicated  for  the  Btiston   Medical  and    Surgical  Journal.] 

The  following  somewhat  singular  case  fell  under  my  observation  during 
the  past  month,  and  I  communicate  it.  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  to  another  possible  if  not  probable  cause  of  a  well- 
known  disease  originating  in  the  artificial  and  unnecessary  habits  of  so- 
ciety. That  (Jelirium  tremens  may  arise  from  other  exciting  causes  than 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  opium,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  as  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  any  accustomed  stimulus  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
more  or  less  derangement  of  the  function  of  innervation,  and  the  extent 
of  this  derangement  will  be  proportioned  to  the  excitement  hitherto  pro- 
duced by  the  habitual  stimulus. 
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A  !adv,  a!;p(l  about  65  V(Mrs,  of  slencier  habit  and  great  nervous  im- 
l^ressibiliiv.  and  who  liad  during'  the  last  iwenly-five  years  l)een  cnnstandy 
in  the  h;dtil  of  sinokiny  lobaeco  with  threat  re^ruhuit}',  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  ph'uriiis.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  her  health  [)revious  to 
her  coining  down,  the  sniallness  and  frequency  of  her  pulse  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  \  was  induced  to  withhold  the  lancet,  and  de- 
pend upon  tart.  ant.  as  aii  arterial  sedative,  or  perhaps  contra  stimulant, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  It  was  given  at  first  in  half  grain,  and 
afterwards  in  grain  doses,  every  four  hours,  and  restrained  from  running 
off  by  the  bowels,  and  directed  to  the  surface,  by  the  addition  of  from 
five  ro  eight  drops  of  tinct.  opii  to  each  dose.  This  treatment,  aided  by 
an  epispastic  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  subdued  the  pain  and  fever 
in  about  three  days,  at  wdiicb  time  delirium  supervened,  attended  with 
paroxysms  of  profuse  perspiration.  She  was  now  constantly  reaching 
after  iilusorv  objects  :  the  room  was  full  of  flies  ;  the  bed  clothes  were 
covered  with  soot  ;  human  heads  were  constantly  (as  she  expressed  it) 
'^  bobbini^"  at  her ;  children  were  constantly  about  and  on  her  bed,  and 
vet  she  knew  all  who  approached  her;  and  wdien  any  of  her  family  re- 
mained absent  from  her  sight  longer  than  usual,  she  inquired  for  tlicm. 
At  the  em]  of  about  four  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  delirium, 
she  bad  gained  so  much  of  muscular  strength  as  to  sit  up,  and  even  began 
to  walk  about  the  house,  yet  without  any  abatement  of  her  hallucination. 
Pale,  haggard,  agitated  and  care-worn,  she  now  expressed  horrors  at 
which  the  mind  of  observers  shuddered.  This  state  continued  about 
three  days  more,  when  at  the  end  of  just  a  week  from  the  commencement 
of  the  delirium,  after  taking  eighty  drops  of  tinct.  opii,  she  fell  asleep  (the 
first  time  for  a  week),  and  the  next  morning  awoke  rational,  retaining  in 
her  memory  but  few  traces  of  the  shadowy  visions  of  the  week.  Her 
appetite  was  nothing  during  the  whole  of  her  disease,  and  her  bowels 
were  more  active  than  usual  during  the  time  she  took  the  antimony,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  time  they  required  laxatives  to  move  them.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  days  of  the  delirium  she  took  twelve  drops  of  a  solution 
of  sulph.  morphine  (eight  grains  to  an  ounce  of  w'aler)  every  four  hours  ; 
it  was  then  discontinued,  and  another  anodyne  given  till  the  evening 
which  commenced  the  eighth  day. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  tobacco  in  this  case,  or 
whether  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  long-accustomed  use  by  a  disease  whose 
effects  must  necessarily  be  weakening  to  t'.ie  system,  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  train  of  symptoms  which  followed,  it  certainly  presented 
most  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  delirium  tremens,  if  we  except  the 
tremors.  This  symptom,  though  not  entirely  absent,  was  only  exhibited 
when  the  patient  was  more  than  usually  agitated,  and  w  hen  a  cold  clam- 
my perspirption  bedewed  the  head  and  extremities.  These  paroxysms 
occured  mostly  during  the  night,  and  were  of  short  duration, 
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DR.    WOODVVAllDS    t:XlM:Hli:NCE   OF   MUX   VOMICA. 

[Dr.  Woodward,  of  WoiT.e.ster,  gives  the  following  additional  particulars 
of  iiis  success  in  the  use  of  strychnine.] 

Mil.  Editor, — Some  time  ai^o  I  gave  you  a  brief  account  of  a  case 
of  palsy  of  the  bladder,  successfully  treated  with  the  tincture  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica.  Tiie  cure  was  permanent  in  that  case; 
the  disease  did  not  return. 

Quite  recently  I  have  treated  four  cases  of  general  palsy,  in  which 
there  was  little  or  no  control  over  the  discharge  of  urine,  all  wetting  their 
clothes  in  the  day-lime  and  their  beds  at  night.  All  of  thetn  were  affected 
to  that  degree  as  to  be  able  to  walk  with  difficulty,  and  one  was  almost 
constantly  confined  to  the  bed.  The  medicine  given  was  the  following: 
R.  Alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  3  ss.  ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  3  ij. 
M.     The  dose  given  was  from  '20  to  30  drops,  three  tinses  a  day. 

Within  two  days  there  was  a  manifest  difference  in  the  power  of  re- 
taining the  urine.  In  the  two  worst  cases  there  was  great  relief,  but  the 
cure  was  not  complete  ;  the  urine  was  occasionally  discharged  at  night, 
but  not  frequently. 

In  the  other  two  cases  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful ;  there  has  been  no  wetting  of  the  clothes  or  bed  since,  now  nearly 
three  months,  and  the  general  health  has  greatly  improved. 

Of  the  first  two  cases,  one  was  entirely  blind,  and  finally  so  deaf  as 
not  to  hear  at  all  ;  the  palsy  increa'^ed  till  a  coniplete  apoplexy  terminated 
in  death.  The  other  is  vpry  insane  and  violent,  breaking  and  tearing 
everything  that  comes  in  his  way.  The  palsy  is  no  better,  but  the  state 
of  the  bladder  much  improved. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  WARM  WATER  AND  THE  BANDAGE  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  AND  OTHER  INJURIES. 

By   John  T.  Lewis,  M.D.,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

G.  S.  HAD  his  foot  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  passenger  car,  in 
attempting  to  get  on  a  train  of  cars  imder  way,  A  medical  gentleman, 
who  was  present,  applied  such  dressing  as  could  be  obtainerl  ;  and  he 
was  brought  to  town  in  a  short  time  after  the  accident  occurred. 

The  appearance  of  the  shoe,  which  was  on  the  foot  at  the  time  the 
injury  was  sustained,  together  with  representations  made  of  its  character 
and  extent,  by  those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  induced  me  to  defer 
a  minute  examination  until  the  following  morning,  intending  to  avail  my- 
self of  Professor  Dudley's  skill  and  experience,  before  any  decisive 
course  of  treatment  was  adopted.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to  visit 
the  young  man,  and  after  such  an  examination  as  the  mangled  condition 
of  the  foot  would  bear,  remarked,  that  "  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  save 
It. '  I  was  more  disposed  to  concur  with  him,  from  an  apprehension  that 
amputation  would  fail,  than  from  any  well-grounded  hope  that  the  comse 
advised   would  be  successful.     From  the  toes  to  the  instep,  was  a  gaping 
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wound,  the  foot  having  buisted  from  pressure.  To  what  extent  the  bones 
were  injured,  it  was  not  possible  to  learn  with  certainty,  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  sujipose,  that  most  if  not  all  the  metatarsal  bones  were 
fractured — some,  perha[)s,  crushed  in  many  pieces.  The  weather  was 
excessively  hot  (July),  and  the  young  man  had  been  indisposed  and 
feverish,  for  son)e  days.  A  more  unpromising;  prospect  could  not  well 
be  presented. 

A  bandage  was  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  afford  a 
comfortable  support  to  the  part,  lessen  the  force  of  the  arterial  circulation, 
and  prevent  muscular  contraction.  The  dressings  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  wet  with  warm  whiskey  and  water,  and  a  brisk  mercurial  cathartic 
administered.  Every  effort  was  made  to  prolong  the  intervals  between 
dressings,  hut  without  avail.  The  little  toe  came  away  in  the  dressings 
on  the  third  day  ;  the  pain  was  increased  rather  than  diminished,  and, 
with  all,  our  nurses  were  exhausted  by  watching,  and  the  labor  of  pouring 
water,  &;c.,  on  the  foot,  which  alone  gave  any  relief.  Well-marked  red 
lines  were  seen  running  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  the  surface  of  the 
injured  part  extensively  vesicated,  indicating,  but  too  plainly,  that  mortifi- 
cation must  soon,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the  patient. 

Hot  whiskey,  with  a  weak  ley,  was  subsiituted  for  the  water  and 
whiskey,  and  the  following  labor-saving  expedient  adopted,  with  the  hope 
of  preserving  the  vitality  of  such  parts  as  were  not  already  dead.  A 
large  tin  vessel  was  onlered,  having  a  tube  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  in  length,  inserted  in  the  side  and  near  the  bottom,  with  a 
lateral  angle  near  the  extremity,  corresponding  with  the  angle  of  the  foot 
on  the  leg.  The  end  of  the  tube  was  closed,  and  the  underside  pierced 
wnth  small  holes  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  slowly  on  the  limb.  A 
plank  of  the  |)roper  width,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the 
knee  beyond  the  heel,  was  procured  ;  and  deep  grooves  cut  in  it  near  the 
edges,  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  escaping  on  the  bed.  To  protect  the 
limb,  it  was  cu«;hioned  and  covered  with  soft  oil-cloth.  The  extremity 
of  the  plank  projected  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed  (for  which  purpose  the 
foot  piece  was  removed),  and  a  vessel  placed  under  it  to  receive  the 
water.  We  had  only  now  to  place  the  limb  on  it,  with  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  and  elevate  the  tin  vessel  so  that  the  lube 
would  project  directly  over  the  foot  and  as  much  of  the  leg  as  we  desired. 
One  nurse  was  enabled,  with  ease,  to  do  more  than  three  had  done  be- 
fore. The  bucket  was  filled,  and  the  water  passed  on  the  limb,  and 
down  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  vessel  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Every- 
thing was  kept  comfortable  and  clean,  and,  what  was  more  desirable,  all 
pain  ceased,  excejit  when  the  ap})lication  of  warm  water  was  necessarily 
suspended  to  remove  th  ^  dressing.  The  water  was  thus  continually  and 
gently  running  on  the  part  injured,  for  twenty-seven  days  ;  and  the  dress- 
ing (bandage)  re-ap|)lied  as  often  as  circupjstanccs  seemed  to  re(juire.  In 
a  few  days  after  the  above  plan  was  adopted,  the  soft  parts  sloughed 
away,  leaving  little  else  from  the  instep  to  the  toes,  and  also  on  the  bot- 
tom from  the  heel  to  the  toes,  but  crushed  and  displaced  bones,  tendons, 
bloodvessels,  &,c.     It  became  necessary  to  allow  a  generous  diet,  and  a 
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pint  of  porter  daily,  to  sustain   the  system  under  tlie  excessive   purulent 
drain  to  which  it  was  subjected  for  some  weeks  together. 

So  perfect  was  tlie  recovery  in  this  case,  that  the  young  (nan  walked 
six  miles  in  about  three  months  after  the  accident  occurred,  with  no  other 
inconvenience  but  a  sli^i;;ht  ulceration,  and  the  discharge  of  some  small 
pieces  or  spiculae  of  bone.  On  a  subserjuent  occasion,  he  injured  the  loot 
pretty  seriously,  but  it  was  soon  cured  by  a  bandage,  and  his  necessary 
confinement  to  bed  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  leg.  The  foot  is  nearly  sound, 
and  half  an  inch  longer  than  its  fellow.  Tiie  irregular  and  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  the  bones  are  united,  is  still  manifest,  and  indicates,  to 
some  extent,  the  amount  of  injury  sustained.  The  deformity  alluded  to, 
and  a  slight  halt  in  the  gait,  are  the  only  unpleasant  remains  of  the 
formidable  injury. 

Mr.  D.  had  both  bones  of  his  legs  fractured  by  springing  from  a  buggy, 
when  his  horse  was  running  off:  the  tibia  very  obliquely,  involving  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  ;  and  the  fibula  at  two  points,  three 
inches  apart.  The  weight  and  impetus  of  the  body,  had  forced  the 
sharp  extremity  of  the  large  bone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  leav- 
ing the  point  covered  only  with  the  indurated  skin  ;  and  the  soft  parts 
were  otherwise  much  bruised  and  lacerated  by  the  jagged  extretnities  of 
the  broken  bones.  But  for  the  support  and  protection  afforded  by  the 
leg  of  a  strong  boot,  they  must  have  been  driven  into  the  ground. 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  bandage  was  indis- 
pensable ;  but  there  were  important  indications  which  it  could  not  fill.  I 
was  anxious  to  lessen,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  sufferings  of  my  patient; 
and  to  avoid  the  distressing  restraint  to  which  all  patients  are  more  or  less 
subjected,  under  any  system  of  treatment,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  ; 
and  also  to  avail  myself  of  the  delightful  and  soothing  effects  of  warm 
water,  upon  which  1  depend,  mainly,  to  control  or  prevent  inflammation. 

A  box  was  constructed  of  light  materials,  as  follows  : — The  bottom 
was  made  of  inch  plank,  and,  as  near  as  possible,  the  length  of  the  limb, 
from  the  heel  to  the  ham  or  popliteal  space;  the  side  of  thinner  material. 
and  projecting  at  both  ends,  six  or  eight  inches.  It  was  of  sufficient 
depth  to  protect  the  limb,  and  admit  of  a  cushion  at  the  bottom,  well 
adapted  to  its  form  ;  so  that  the  pressure  was  equal  at  all  points.  To 
protect  the  cushion  from  water,  an  oil-clotii  was  laid  in  the  box  or  trough, 
and  upon  it  the  limb  rested.  Extension  and  counter-extension,  if  neces- 
sary, were  readily  effected  by  strips  of  muslin  or  strong  tape  attached  to  a 
bandage,  which  embraced  the  leg  immediately  below  the  knee,  and  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the  projecting  side-pieces,  above,  and  a  handker- 
chief, or  broad  strip  of  muslin,  from  the  foot  to  a  pin  in  the  projections  be- 
low. The  leg  was  confined  in  the  box  by  strips  which  passed  directly 
over  it;  and  through  incisions  made  in  the  sides  for  that  purpose.  To 
prevent  laiera'  motion,  particularly  at  night,  cotton  wadding  or  wool  was 
inserted  between  the  sides  of  the  box  and  the  oil-cloth  ;  thus  pressing 
gently,  and  without  danger  of  irritation,  on  either  side.  By  this  simple 
expedient,  the  following  advantages  were  afforded.  The  patient  could 
lay  on  either  side,  or  his  back,  with  equal  ease  and  convenience;  he  was 
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enabled  to  get  up  anri  clown,  by  the  assistance  of  a  small  boy,  or  sit  on  a 
chair  without  pain  or  hazard  ol"  deformity.  Warm  water  could  be  poured 
on  the  limb  ad  libitum,  by  projectiiiii;  the  t'n(\  of  the  box  over  the  bed, 
and  placing  a  vessel  under  it.  I  have  adopted  the  foregoing  j)lan  of 
treatment  in  all  rases  of  fracture  below  the  knee.  INly  patients  are  free 
from  pain,  and  rest  well,  and  in  every  instance  have  been  cured  without 
deformity  ;  and  last,  though  not  the  least  important,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  inflammation  to  take  place,  or  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  if  warm 
water  is  steadily  applied  to  the  parts  injured.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
set  up  any  claims  to  originality.  It  is  a  combination  of  that  which  is 
valuable,  selected  from  the  opinions  and  practice  of  our  eminent  Ameri- 
can and  French  surgeons  ;  and  certainly  possesses  advantages  over  all 
others,  |)articularly  in  cases  of  extensive  injury,  and  threatened  inflamma- 
tion. With  a  well-applied  bandage,  aided  by  the  constant  application  of 
fluids,  remedies  so  strongly  advocated  by  Professor  Dudley,  amputation 
will  rarely  become  necessary. — -{■Western  I^ancet. 


AMPUTATION   OF    TIIF.   TOES. 

A.Mi't'TATioNs  of  the  foot  are  very  similar  io  those  of  the  corresponding 
joints  in  the  upper  extremities.  1  shall  show  you  one  or  two  of  the  am- 
putations |)erformed  on  the  toes  ;  and  first  and  principally,  amputation  of 
the  great  toe.  This  is  an  operation  of  some  magnitude.  I  scarcely 
need  detain  you  by  again  pointing  out  the  mode  of  taking  oft'  the  pha- 
langes. You  will  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  remove  the  last  pha- 
lanx, more  particularly  of  the  great  toe,  on  account  of  bony  growths. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  having  seen  a  case  or  two  of  this  affection, 
and  Dupuytren  has  also  mentioned  it;  but  their  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  disease  have  not  been  so  great,  perhaps,  as  those  I  have  enjoyed. 
The  disease  is  very  common  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  island,  where  1  once  enjoyed  a  tolerably  extensive  practice.  The 
people  go  about  without  shoes,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  bring  their 
toes  into  forcible  contact  with  stones  and  other  hard  substances.  1  brought 
with  me,  when  I  came  here,  nearly  a  dozen  preparations  of  the  disease, 
ancl  you  will  find  scarcely  one  in  any  other  collection  in  town.  The 
tumor  forms  inside  the  great  toe,  and  raises  u|)  the  nail.  It  is  smooth 
where  il  is  covered  by  integument,  and  sometimes  attains  a  very  large 
size,  as  large  as  the  plialanx  frou)  which  it  s[)rings.  It  is  now  and  then 
met  with  in  the  sfiialler  toes,  but  I  have  not  seen  above  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  it  in  them.  It  is  an  exceedingly  painful  atiection,  and  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  an  aggravated  corn  :  but  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  this  or  any  other  affection.  It  is  a  hard  swellinL;  by  the  side  of 
the  toe,  pushing  the  nail  upwards  and  backwards,  and  prevents  the  pa- 
tient walking  conveniently  with  shoes.  It  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  exposing  its  root,  and  cutting  the  tumor  off:  hut  if  you  do  not 
take  away  some  |)ortion  of  the  adjacent  bone  with  it.  the  probability  is, 
that  it  will  Ije  s-peedily  rejjroduced.     The  o|)eration  is  a  very  painful  one. 
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Rnd  does  not  always  prove  successful.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  off  the 
last  phalanx,  tumor  and  all.  This  you  do  in  the  way  I  pointed  out  in 
the  corresponding  joint  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

IVow  and  then  you  find  disease  of  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe,  and  you  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  amputating  at  the  articula- 
tion between  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  phalanx.  Here  very  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a  sufficiently  long  flap.  The  sesamoid  bones 
will  somf^times  throw  you  out  a  little  in  this  operation.  You  cut  tlie 
soft  parts  in  the  way  I  now  do,  and  you  observe  that  there  are  sufficient 
flaps  to  cover  the  extremities  of  the  bone. 

Tlie  small  toes  require  to  be  removed  at  the  articulation  ;  and  this  is 
done  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  amputation  of  the  fiingers.  Ampu- 
tation at  the  articulation  between  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  phalanx  is 
more  difficult  than  the  ren)Oval  of  the  finger  at  the  corresponding  joint, 
because  the  joint  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  foot  than  in  the  hand. 
You  carry  the  incision  over  the  joint,  and  bring  the  knife  down  betwixt 
the  toes,  carrying  it  well  into  the  foot.  This  enables  you  to  see  the  joint. 
You  perform  the  disarticulation,  the  division  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  finger,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Having 
detached  completely  the  head  of  the  bone,  you  insert  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  and  complete  the  separation  of  the  member.  Tying  of  the  con- 
tiguous toes  together,  and  light  dressing,  are  all  that  is  required. 

But  amputations  of  the  great  toe  require  some  further  notice.  They 
may  be  performed  in  various  places.  The  great  toe  is  frequently  the 
seat  of  serious  affections.  The  disease  may  take  place  in  the  phalanges, 
or  in  the  articulation  betwixt  there,  or  in  the  articulation  between  the 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  phalanges.  The  metatarsal  bone  may  be  in  a 
carious  state,  or  there  may  be  extensive  necrosis,  or  there  may  be  disease 
in  its  proximate  articulation  between  it  and  the  internal  cuneiform  bone: 
of  all  these  affections  you  have. specimens  before  you.  If  the  cuneiform 
bone  be  extensively  diseased,  the  incision  must  go  beyond  it,  of  course, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  removal.  When  there  is  disease  in  the  joint 
betwixt  the  proximal  phalanx  and  the  metatarsal  bone,  you  take  off  the 
head  of  this  bone  only  ;  when  ilie  shaft  is  diseased,  you  remove  the  bone 
at  its  junction  with  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  You  may  be  under  the 
necessity  of  going  higher  up,  as  1  have  told  yoii,  and  removing  the  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bone  also.  This  you  must  have  seen  done  more  than 
once  in  the  Hospital.  In  all  these  cases  you  make  the  same  sort  of  in- 
cision. You  make  but  one  flap,  and  go  further  back,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  bone  you  have  taken  away.  1  shall  make  the  incision  as  for 
the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  bone.  You  carry  the  knife  well  to  the 
fibular  side  of  the  bone,  both  in  the  plantar  and  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
foot.  Here  is  the  sort  of  flap  you  make.  Suppose  you  divide  the  bone 
here  ;  you  then  pass  the  knife  betwixt  the  two  toes  in  this  way,  carrying 
it  well  round,  and  completely  denuding  the  bone  ;  then  you  are  prepared 
either  to  apply  the  saw  to  the  bone,  or  a  good  strong  pair  of  bone  nip- 
pers, and  cut  ii  through. 

If  you  want  to  take  away  more  of  the   toe,  you  have   only  to  extend 
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the  incision  a  little  higher  up,  make  your  flap,  and  cutting  into  the  joint, 
at  once  take  out  the  hone.  If  it  be  necessary  to  amputate  at  tlie  articu- 
lation, between  the  internal  cuneiforni  bone  and  the  navicular,  that  may 
be  veiy  readily  and  etfeclnally  done  by  the  same  division  of  tlie  soft 
parts.  You  get  at  the  bone  far  better  than  you  can  by  any  other  inci- 
sion recommended.  Having  taken  the  bone  out,  you  lay  the  flap  neatly 
down.  It  is,  you  will  find,  by  far  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  :  I  do 
not  know  what  surgeons  do  at  other  hospitals,  but  this  is  tlie  mode  we 
practise  here. — Liston^s  Lectures,  in  London  Lancet. 


A    LARCili   CALCULUS    KNCRUSTLD   UPON   A    HAIRPIN. 

Margaret  li ,   aged   26  years,  was   admitted   into   the   Salford 

Workhouse,  on  the  l-2th  of  August,  1345,  in  tiie  last  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy of  an  illegitimate  child.  For  several  weeks  she  sufif^red  from  pain 
in  the  sides  and  back.  From  September  10th  to  14lh,  she  con) plained  of 
constant  pain  in  the  urethra,  diflicult  micturition,  a  feeling  of  tension  and 
bearing  down,  as  from  the  passage  of  a  hard  body  of  considerable  size. 
On  the  14th,  after  much  painful  straining  and  bearing  down  when  voiding 
her  mine,  she  parted  with  a  calculus  without  any  manual  interference. 
Its  weight  was  four  drachms,  two  scruples  and  four  grains  ;  its  length,  two 
inches  and  a  quarter ;  breadth,  one  inch  and  a  half;  and  thickness,  five 
eighth?  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  a  flattened  oblong  figure.  Its  nucleus  was 
a  common  hair-pin,  the  points  of  wl)ich,  as  well  as  the  convex  extremity, 
were  equally  evident  to  the  sight.  Its  probable  composition  consists  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  She 
had  no  pain  afterwards,  expressed  herself  greatly  relieved,  and  was  as  well 
as  women  usually  are  towards  the  close  of  gestation.  On  the  2 1st  (one 
week  after)  she  gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  child,  after  an  easy  natural  la- 
bor, from  which  she  quickly  recovered.  Upon  tracing  the  history  of  this 
case,  we  find  from  the  evidence  of  three  persons  then  j)resent,  that  the 
pin  was  really  swallowed  on  June  6th,  1843.  The  woman  was  straight- 
ening her  hair  with  the  hair-pin  between  her  teeth,  when  one  of  her 
companions  pulled  her  hair  behind,  causing  her  to  laugh,  and  throw  her 
head  back,  when  the  pin  sli|)ped  down  the  oesophagus.  During  the  first 
twelve  months  she  felt  little  inconvenience,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
pain  in  the  bowels,  attended  with  constipation.  On  the  26th  April, 
1845,  she  was  admitted  as  home-patient  of  the  Charlton  Dispensary, 
under  the  care  of  the  house-surgeon.  She  remained  under  this  institu- 
tion five  weeks,  during  which  time  she  complained  of  continued  acute  pain 
in  the  left  inguinal  region,  of  incontinence  and  increased  flow  of  urine,  a 
profuse  purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra,  scalding  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation, attended  with  frequent  discharges  of  blood  with  the  faeces.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  house-surgeon,  as  her  case  was  considered 
more  proper  for  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  she  gained  admission  into  that 
institution.  There  she  remained  two  months,  suffering  from  the  same 
symptoms,  only  the   urine  was  much  increased  in  quantity,  but  gave  no 
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evidence,  upon  being  tested,  of  saccharine  matter.  She  frequently  parted 
with  six  quarts  of  urine  during  the  night,  and  generally  seven  quarts  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  ;  complained  of  pricking  pain  in  the  left  groin,  in- 
creased on  bending  the  body  forward  and  on  sitting  down,  but  never  per- 
fectly free  from  it  excepting  when  in  the  recumbent  position.  She  was 
mucii  relieved  while  in  the  Infirmary,  but  as  her  confinement  was  evi- 
dently near  approaching,  was  obliged  to  leave  and  gain  admission  into 
the  Sal  ford  Workhouse  to  lie  in.  This  patient  never  once  mentioned  to 
any  of  her  medical  advisers  the  circumstance  of  having  swallowed  the 
hair-pin,  lest  (according  to  her  statement)  she  should  be  compelled  to 
underiTO  an  operation  for  its  removal.  As  she  was  pregnant  and  unmar- 
ried, Mr.  Brownbill  suspected  she  might  have  introduced  the  pin  into  the 
vagina  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  he  is  now  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Being  interested 
in  her  case,  he  referred  to  the  medical  gentlemen  who  had  the  treatment 
of  her,  and  from  them  gleaned  the  above  statements.  Since  her  con- 
finement he  has  made  an  examination  per  vaginani,  but  without  discover- 
ing any  alteration  of  structure  that  would  indicate  its  course  into  the  blad- 
der. She  still  complains  of  pain  upon  pressure  at  the  lower  and  left  side 
of  the  abdomen  and  groin.  From  the  symptoms  above  related,  he  thinks 
it  most  probable  that  the  pin  passed  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
into  the  left  side  of  the  bladder. — Mr.  Brownbill,  in  Lon.  Med.  Gaz. 
In  this  singular  case  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  patient  swal- 
lowed a  hair-pin,  but  very  great  doubt  of  its  identity  with  that  found  in 
the  bladder. 


ON   THE   TREATMENT   OF  BRONCHITIS   IN   INFANTS. 

By  C.  M.  Miller,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  London. 

Every  medical  man  can.  1  have  no  doubt,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
numerous  cases  of  infantile  bronchitis  which  occur  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  I  think  it  will  require  no  apoloiry  on  my  part  for  offering  to  my 
medical  brethren  a  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  found  unusually  suc- 
cessful. 1  may  premise,  that  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  I  have  frequently  seen  arise  from  the  application 
of  blistering  plasters  to  very  young  children  in  this  disease.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  have  !  been  called  to  children  suffering  from  severe  slough- 
ing from  this  cause,  and  on  one  occasion,  1  remember,  loss  of  lile  was 
the  result.  Now  I  am  perhaps  very  bold  in  asserting  that  1  think  blister- 
ing is  rarely  required  in  the  bronchitis  of  infancy,  and  if  it  should  be, 
then  1  think  1  shall  be  able  to  point  out  a  safe  plan  of  proeeedin<i.  1 
will  now  give  my  plan  of  treatment,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  child  eighteen 
months  old  ;  if  the  bronchitic  affection  is  very  severe,  a  warm  bath,  and 
of  calomel  one  grain,  powder  of  ipecacuanha  two  grains,  with  a  little 
compound  tragacanth  powder,  every  four  hours ;  if  less  severe,  three 
time  a  day,  and  lengthen  the  time  as   the   patient   improves.     Many  will 
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say  this  will  act  as  an  emetic  ;  it  does  for  tlipfiist  or  second  dose,  but  not 
aftemvards.  If  the  disease  does  not  yield  a  lilile  on  the  first  day,  I  gene- 
rally apply  one,  or  at  ilu^  most  two,  leeches  to  the  hollow  of  the  neck 
above  the  sternum.  Out  of  some  dozens  of  cases  which  I  have  this 
year  treated  on  this  plan,  I  have  not  lost  one,  nor  have  I  had  occasion  to 
apply  any  escharoiic  in  a  sinj^le  instance;  and  although  1  am  now  limit- 
ing  myself  to  the  last  twelvemonth,  yet  (ny  success  has  been  nearly  equal 
for  some  years  past.  Nothini;-  is  to  be  feared  from  the  eft'ects  of  tlie  calo- 
mel, unless  profuse  diarrhoea  should  supervene,  and  then,  of  course,  it 
must  be  remitted  ;  l)ut  I  have  rarely  seen  this  until  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  had  been  subdued. — Now,  then,  for  my  plan  of  blistering.  I 
believe  1  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  seen  the  ill  effects  of  a  blister  on 
an  infant,  and  n)any,  I  dare  say,  have  said  they  never  would  apply  a 
blisterini:;  jil.ister  again  to  a  child.  I  say  to  such,  you  may  do  it,  and  with 
safety  too,  if  you  will  place  between  the  blistering  plaster  and  the  child's 
skin  a  piece  of  tissue  paper;  the  blister  will  do  its  duty  well,  and  you  will 
have  nothing-  to  annoy  you  ;  or  if  you  still  feel  timid  of  trying  this,  dip  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  tlie  size  you  require,  into  acetum  cantharidis,  and 
ap|)lvlng  it  to  the  part,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  you  will  have  a  safe  blis- 
ter raised.  This  I  have  found  an  admirable  plan  where  the  effect  is  re- 
quired quickly  ;  indeed,  1  remember  one  case  of  croup  where  the  vital 
powers  were  failing,  in  which  it  had  a  very  good  effect. — Lond.  Lancet. 


PRKSENTATION   OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

By  Edward  Augustus  Cory,  M.D. 

As  the  important  controversy  on  the  proper  management  of  "  placental 
presentation"  renders  every  atom  of  information  relative  to  that  subject 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  1  shall  not  apologize  for  conmiunicatinga 
case  which  carne  under  my  notice  several  years  since,  and  of  which  I 
have  preserved  an  accurate  account.  My  attendance  was  requested  on 
a  woman  38  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  one  of  the  obstetric  charities 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated,  who  was  reported  to  have 
suffered  the  pains  of  parturition  for  some  hours.  On  having  recourse  to 
the  usual  vaginal  examination,  a  substance  possessing  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  placenta  was  discovered  occupying  the  vagina,  being 
at  the  same  time  entirely  extra-uterine.  I  could  hardly  imagine  it  to  be 
the  |)lacental  mass,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  attendant  hemorrhage.  A 
more  particular  examination,  however,  scon  s.Ttisfied  me  as  to  its  reality  ; 
and  that,  moreover,  there  existed  an  arm  presentation.  The  liquor  amnii 
had  been  discharged,  and  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated.  The  operation 
of  version  was  immediately  atten)pted  to  be  performed,  but  so  firmly  was 
the  foetal  body  embraced  by  the  uterus,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  effected  it  without  risking  the  infliction  of  severe  injury  upon  that 
organ.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished  with  safety,  as 
it  was  considered  that  the  absence  of  haemorrhage  was  attriinuable  to  the 
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unusual  contractile  power  exerted  by  the  uterus;  and  that  any  sudden  or 
gradmil  diminution  af  its  contractility,  although  it  might  facilitate  the 
operation  of  turning,  yet  would,  in  all  probability,  give  rise  to  a  copious 
hseniorrhage,  highly  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient  ;  and  as  the 
want  of  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord  demonstrated  that  the  foetus  no 
longer  possessed  vitality,  it  was  determined  to  eviscerate  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  of  Dublin.  The  operation  was 
accordingly  commenced,  and,  after  the  necessary  interval,  the  delivery  was 
completed  ;  the  |)lacenta,  of  course,  having  previously  been  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  vagina.  On  the  third  day  after  delivery,  some  synip- 
toms  of  uterine  inflammation  were  experienced,  which  yielded  to  vene- 
section, leeching,  fomentations,  with  the  free  exhibition  of  calomel,  opium, 
and  tartarized  antimony,  &ic.  On  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  days, 
all  dangerous  symptoms  had  disappeared.  She  perfectly  recovered.  The 
placenta  was  of  the  natural  size,  and  there  was  no  more  bamonhage 
than  in  an  ordinary  parturition. — Ibid. 
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Studies  in  Medical  Geology/. — A  note  was  received  from  M.  Boudin, 
M.D.,  Chief  Physician  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Versailles,  some  weeks 
since,  and  alluded  to  in  the  Journal,  which  made  particular  reference 
to  a  publication  that  should  have  accompanied  the  letter.  Without  it, 
the  object  of  the  author,  as  expressed  in  a  paragraph  of  the  letter, 
could  not  be  promoted.  That  pnblicniion,  being  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Boudin, 
bearing  the  following  title,  has  just  arrived,  after  an  unnecessarv  deten- 
tion somewhere,  of  well  nigh  two  months — "  Etudes  de  Geologic  Medi- 
cale  sur  la  Phthisic  Pulmonaiie  et  la  Fievre  Typhoide,  dans  leurs  rapports 
avec  les  localites  marecageuses."  Having  now  a  clear  coast,  we  shall 
present,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Boiidin's  Studies 
in  Medical  Geology,  with  the  hope  of  extendiria  the  views  of  a  profound  in- 
quirer into  the  laws  of  disease,  who  is  but  little  known  in  the  United  States. 
Both  R.  K.  Haight,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  well-known 
Egyptian  archaeologist,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  furnishing  us  with  the  medico-literary  productions  of  Dr. 
Boudin. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  alluded  to,  addressed  to  the 
editor,  and  also  the  plan  of  a  circular  to  American  physicians,  to  which 
we  would  respectfully  call  their  attention. 

Paris,  12  Novrvihrr,  1845. 
Sir  .\xd  honored  Colleague, — According  to  an  invitation  from  JMess. 
Haight  and  Gliddon,  I  take  the    liberty  of  having  recourse  to  your  kind- 
ness in  the  ebicidnliou  of  a  great  question  in  general  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, at  present  the  object  of  interest    in  Europe,  and  upon  which  the 
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American  physicians  could,  I  doubt  not,  spread  much  lisrht.  If  you  should 
do  me  the  lionor  to  accept  of  my  proposition,  I  woul^  l)eg  you  to  liave  the 
kindness  to  call,  by  means  of  your  excellent  Journal,  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  the  United  States  to  ihe  scientific  questions  to  which  it  re- 
lates, and  which  you  will  find  drawn  out  more  in  detail  in  the  pamphlet 
which  I  pray  you  to  accept  with  my  respects. 

It  depends  on  you,  sir,  to  elucidate  the  problem  by  exciting  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  the  American  practitioners,  and  by  thus  rendering  a  great 
service  to  science  you  will  acquire  new  claims  to  the  thanks  of  the  hu- 
man race  (humanity). 

Accept,  Sir,  I  beg  of  you,  with  the  anticipated  expressions  of  my 
thanks,  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect.  (Signed)  Boudin, 

Chief  Physician  of  the  Military  Ho.-tpital  at  Versailles. 

Plan  of  a  Circular  addressed  to  the  Physicians  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

1st.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  relative  frequency  or  rarity  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  and  of  typhoid  fever,  in  those  localities  where  the  or- 
ganism is  subjected  in  a  high  degree  to  morbific  influences? 

2d.  In  case  an  affirmative  answer  is  made  to  this  first  question,  give  a 
tabular  result.  (?) 

3d.  Has  it  been  observed  that  those  affected  with  phthisis,  when  they 
remove  to  these  localities,  experience  any  amelioration  or  even  cure? 

4th.  How  has  the  case  been  determined  to  be  one  of  phthisis,  and 
what  means  have  been  employed  to  decide  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
health  ? 

5th.  When  a  locality  is  converted  into  a  swamp  or  becomes  dry,  does 
phthisis  or  typhoid  fever  develope  itself  in  greater  proportion  ? 

6th.  Is  it  true  that  the  Negro  race  is  but  little  liable  to  take  the  marsh 
fever,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  predisposed,  1st,  to  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis, and  2d,  to  the  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  antagonism,  what  are  the  tendencies 
and  immunities  of  the  Indian  race? 

7th.  To  answer  as  far  as  possible  these  (latter?)  questions  by  precise 
facts,  and  to  base  all  argument  on  statistical  documents.  Boudin. 


Duties  of  31f:dical  Students— Dr.  A.  II.  Droioa's  Address. — There 
are  so  many  good  things  reaching  us,  from  day  to  day,  illustrative  of  an 
increased  attention  to  medical  literature  in  our  country,  that  we  feel  proud 
of  our  professional  brethren,  and  anticipate  the  best  results  from  their 
efforts.  A  society,  it  appears,  exists  in  the  Willonghby  Medical  College, 
Ohio,  called  the  Rush  iMedical  Society,  before  which  Abner  H.  Brown, 
M.D.,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  delivered  an  address  on  the  27th  of 
December.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  printed  discourse,  either  the  ob- 
jects or  pursuits  of  the  Society  ;  but  it  is  very  evident  they  are  both  of  a 
high  order,  or  Dr.  Brown  would  never  have  condescended  to  write  the 
pamphlet  which  has  afforded  much  gratification  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in 
Willoughby  University.  He  has  a  bold,  independent  spirit,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  tell  men  what  they  are  morally  bt)und  to  do  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  To  lay  down  the  law  to  students,  and  those  medical  ones,  too, 
who  arc  proverbially  under  little  restraint,  was  an  undertaking  of  no  ordi- 
nary cliiracter.      For   his   energy,  and    for   tlie   truths   he  impressed  upon 
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the  minds  of  his  young  audience,  we  lionor  him.  It  was  no  less  credita- 
ble to  the  Society  to  listen  to  a  statement  of  their  duties.  To  learn  to 
obey  well,  is  one  of  the  first  rounds  in  tiie  ladder  that  leads  to  distinction. 

Ohio  Lunatic  Asi/lum. — The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  of  this 
institution,  addressed  to  the  Legi^ilature,  in  November,  has  been  lying  in 
the  order  of  notice  some  weeks;  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  has 
presented  for  showing  the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  document  like  this. 
While  passing  a  stupid  day  in  Columbus,  two  years  since,  we  should  have 
examined  the  institution  for  the  insane  of  Ohio,  had  any  one  suggested  a 
feasible  method  of  introducing  a  stranger.  The  external  appearances  of 
the  establishment  were  well  calculated  to  impress  one  favorably.  A  succes- 
sion of  able  reports  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  character  within.  Preceding  the 
physician's  report,  is  a  short  one  from  the  directors,  expressive  of  their 
view  of  the  medical  administration,  the  cost  of  certain  additional  accommo- 
dations, the  number  of  insane  in  the  Slate — presumed  to  be  twelve  hun- 
dred— and  a  declaration  that  the  "  great  object  of  the  institution  is  to  efect 
cures."  Another  assistant  physician  is  required,  and  something  is  asked 
in  the  way  of  more  apartments. 

Dr.  Awl,  following  his  accustomed  course  of  statistical  detail,  is  as  mi- 
nute as  the  most  exacting  committee  of  ihe  General  Court  could  in  con- 
science demand.  The  number  of  patients,  Stc,  has  already  been  copied 
into  the  Journal.  Their  entire  support  cost  $17,088  33.  The  report,  as 
a  whole,  indicates  a  faithful  officer,  a  careful  watchman  over  the  health 
and  happiness  of  those  confided  to  his  management,  and  a  medical  philoso- 
pher of  enlarged  views,  fitted  by  high  moral  qualities  for  sustaining  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Ohio  Asylum  with  undiminished  reputation. 

In  the  Treasurer's  account,  the  salary  of  Dr.  Awl  is  figured  at  $1000 
per  annum.  How  men  of  eminent  qualifications  can  be  procured,  or  rather 
persuaded,  to  drudge  on  through  life  for  a  sum  that  will  no  more  than  pay 
school  bills  for  their  children,  and  back  the  tailor's  accounts,  is  to  us  un- 
accountable. The  salary  to  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums  should  be 
liberal  ;  and  then,  when  overtaken  with  grey  hairs,  and  enfeebled  bodies, 
without  the  physical  ability  to  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  every-day 
practice,  they  would  have  something  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  abominable 
for  legislatures  to  demand  high  moral,  social,  literary  and  scientific  quali- 
fications of  the  medical  superintendents  of  such  institutions,  and  yet  pay 
them  less  than  a  grocer's  clerk  gets  by  the  year  for  weighing  out  soap  and 
candles. 


Medical  Lnwyers  in  Liberia. — A  spirited  writer  in  one  of  the  late 
Nos.  of  the  African  Repository,  who  gives  his  own  personal  observations 
upon  the  country,  manners,  habits  and  character  of  the  society  of  Liberia, 
thus  proceeds,  in  speaking  of  Monrovia. 

"  While  in  the  village,  I  visited  the  court-house,  to  hear  the  trial  of  a 
cause  involving  eight  hundred  dollars.  Governor  Roberts  acted  as  judge, 
and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  dignity  in  presiding,  and  much  wisdom  and 
good  sense  in  his  decision.  This  is  the  liighest  court  of  the  colony. 
There  are  no  regularly  educated  lawyers  in  Liberia,  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  profession  ;  but   the  pleading  seems  to  be  done  princi- 
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pally  by  tlio  medical  facnltv.  Two  doctors  were  of  counsel  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  and  talked  of  C>)kc,  Blackstone  and  Kent,  as  learnedly  as. if  it 
liad  been  tlie  bnsiness  ot"  their  lives  to  unravel  lecrul  mysteries.  The 
pie  idings  were  simple,  and  the  arguments  brief,  for  the  judge  kept  them 
strictly  to  the  poiiit.  An  action  for  slander  was  afterwards  tried,  in  which 
dam-ricres  were  laid  at  one  hundred  dollars.  One  of  the  inedico-juris-coun- 
sels  opened  the  cause  with  an  ajipca!  to  the  feelings,  and  wrought  his  own 
sensibilities  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  declare,  tliat,  though  his  client  asked 
only  for  one  hundred  dollars,  he  considered  the  jury  nound  in  conscience 
to  give  him  two.  The  doctor  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  walked 
eifrhty  miles  ti  act  as  counsel  in  this  court.  A  tailor  argued  stoutly  for  the 
defendant,  but  witii  little  success;   his  client  was  fined  twenty  dollars. 


Fictitious  Catalnffucs  of  Medical  Students. — A  correspondent  in  one  of 
our  large  cities,  calls  our  attention  to  a  new  subject,  by  saying  that  the 
profession  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  "  that  certain  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  annually,  a  list,  or  catalogue,  of 
students,  far  exceeding  the  rerd  iinmher  of  their  matriculants  or  attendants. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  swelling  the  importance  of 
their  institutions  abroad,  or  in  distant  places,  and  with  the  view  of  atlract- 
inar  additional  students  the  next  year  to  their  benches,  under  the  idea  that 
most  young  men  like  to  congregate.  Besides  the  fictitious  names  thus 
introduced  into  catalogues,  the  professors,  or  their  agents,"  the  writer  says 
he  is  informed,  "  invite  the  apprentices  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
and  apothecaries,  to  attend  their  lectures,  and  add  these,  also,  with  some 
change  of  surname,  «Si.c.,  to  their  list  of  regular  attendants.  The  whole 
of  this  fraudulent  system  is  not  only  derogatory  to  those  concerned  in  it, 
but  injurious  to  the  profession;  inasmuch  as  it  induces  medical  men  in 
remote  places,  unaware  of  the  imposition,  to  get  up  other  medical  schools, 
under  the  persuasion  that  they  also  can  form  classes  with  the  same  facility 
that  Drs.  A,  B  and  C  have  done  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Boston."  The  same  gentleman  says,  further,  that  we  shall  "  confer 
a  favor  upon  many  respectable  physicians,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  tiiis  subject  at  the  present  moment,"  and  assures  us  that  he 
"  will  undertake  to  prove  his  assertions  a  few  weeks  hence,  by  sending  us 
the  catalogues  of  such  institutions  as  practise  this  foul  iniquity,  and  by 
revievviufT  them  and  furnishing  the  names  of  their  decoy  dncks,  with  ex- 
tended and  suitable  commeiits  upon  such  transactions." 


Si)i(dIpoT  Intcrrogatorirs. — "  1st.  A,  being  unprotected,  is  exposed  to 
sniallijox,  and,  no  otiier  condition  being  present,  is  to  have  it  in  ten  or 
fourteen  days.  Four  days  after  the  exposure,  he  is  vaccinated.  The  vi- 
rus, to  use  a  common  phrase,  takes.  At  the  usual  period,  if  the  virus  be 
taken  from  A's  arm  .'iuil  inserted  into  the  arm  of  a  child  previously  un- 
protected, will  the  child  be  liable  to  have  smoUpox  ?  2d.  Can  the  virus, 
taken  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  be  capable  of  inducing 
the  vaccine  disease  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  if  used  again  in  another  person, 
can  the  vaccine  virtues  be  so  far  dissipited  as  not  to  produce  the  vaccine 
disease,  but  induce  sniallpox,  ?  3d.  Ought  the  vaccine  virus  to  be  taken 
from  the  arm  of  a  child  who  is  in  a  location  whore  smallpox  prevails?" 
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These  questions,  by  a  correspondent,  are  open  to  the  profession  to  an- 
swe'r.  Having  recently  expressed  our  own  views  respecting  some  disputed 
points  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  we  prefer  in  this  instance  to  have  a 
wider  range  of  opinions. 


Journal  of  Health. — Dr.  Cornell's  second  No.  of  the  Journal  of  Health 
and  Monthly  Miscellany  was  published  on  the  first  of  February.  Here  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  articles — a  want  of  room  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
a  more  extended  notice  of  the  editor's  labors.  "  Our  Journal — its  En- 
largement, &c. — Remarks  on  Consum|)tion — '  My  Own  Times,  or  'tis 
Fifty  Years  Since.'  By  Dr.  Walter  Channing.  (Continued) — The  Beard 
— The  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  or  Common  Bloodrotit — On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Warts  and  Corns — Physicians'  Prescriptions  in  Latin — Smallpox 
and  Vaccination — Poetry — New  Publications,  &c. — Notices,  &.c." 


Massachusetts  State  Prison. — From  Dr.  J.  W.  Bemis's  Annual  Report, 
which  we  can  only  thus  briefly  notice  this  week,  we  learn  thnt  the  whole 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  last  year  was  02; 
number  of  days  spent  in  the  hospital,  1939;  number  of  days  labor  e.K- 
cused,  284  ;  number  of  days  light  labor,  559;  one  death  occurred.  Ave- 
rage number  of  convicts  during  the  year,  284. 


To  CoiiRESFoxDENTs. — Communications  from  various  sources  are  on  hand,  and 
will  receive  early  attention. 

Mariiied, — At  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dr.  Otis  Smith  to  Miss  G.  Cheesebrough. 


DiEf). — In  Adams  Co.,  Penn.,  Dr.  French.  He  was  so  badly  injured  by  being 
thrown  from  a  sleigh,  that  he  soon  died- 

Number  of  deaths  in  Boston, for  theweek  ending  Pel).  2.64.— Mules  31,  females  33.  Stillborn,  7. 

Of  consumption,  14 — smallpox,  9— erysipelas,  ]— scarlet  fever,  3 —teething,  1— lung  fever,  4— abscess, 
1 — rheumatic  lever,  1— croup,  7— cancer,  1— old  age,  1— disease  of  the  heart,  I — inlanlile,  2— iiitlam- 
mation  of  the  stomach,  3 — disease  ofihe  brain,  2— hooping  cough,  2— debility,  1— paralysis,  1 — in- 
flammalion  of  the  lungs,  2 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— pleurisy,  I — ulcers,  1— suicide,  1— drowned,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27— between  5  and  20  years,  3 — between  20  and  60  years,  25  — over  60  years,  9. 
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been  pleasant.  A  fow  days  have  been  quire  cold,  and  a  few  qnile  warm.  The 
h  has  been  quite  uniform,  and  verv  f.ivorable  winter  weather.  Sldirhinff  has 
ihe  mouth  in  this  place.  Range  of  ihe  Thermometer,  from  4'  below  0  to  47' 
from  28.75  to  29  82.    Ruin,  2.92  inches— Snow,  13  inches. 
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Fever. — The  days  of  out-and-out  Broussaisin  arc,  thank  God,  passed  ; 
and  medical  men,  even  in  France,  have  now  found  out  that  a  fever  is  not 
necessarily  an  inflammation.  The  possession  of  Algeria,  if  it  has  not 
been  very  useful  to  our  neiglibors  in  a  commercial  or  political  point  of 
view,  has,  at  least,  had  the  effect  of  teaching  the  medical  officers  of  their 
army — and  the  important  lesson  has  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  civil 
practitioners — to  abandon  many  of  the  principles  of  their  early  professional 
education  in  Paris,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  enlightened  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treating  the  fevers  of  Africa,  which  are  almost  invariably 
of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  character.  Bark,  opium,  and  wine,  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  taken  the  place  of  venesection  and  ptisans.  In  these 
fevers,  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  for  the  state  of  the  mind  has  no  inconsiderable  inlluence  in  aiding 
or  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed  for  their  subjuga- 
tion. Often  has  the  expected  fit  of  an  ague  been  observed  not  to  occur, 
if  the  attention  has  been  intensely  occupied  by  something  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, or  if  the  feelings  have  been  strongly  roused  by  some  joyous  or 
alarming  intelligence. — Bledico-Chirurgical  Rcvicio. 


Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College. — The  Annual  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  medical  degrees  and  licenses  commenced  in  this  institution 
on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.  Of  the  Board  of  E.xaminers  there  were 
present  on  the  part  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  Luther  Ticknor, 
M.D.,  of  Salisbury,  President ;  Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  M.D.,  of  Litchfield, 
Archibald  Welch,  M.D.,  of  Wethersfield,  Wm.  H.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  of 
Plainfield,  and  Rufus  Blakeman,  M.D.,  of  Fairfield;  and  on  the  part  of 
Yale  College,  Professors  Silliman,  Ives,  Knight,  Beers,  Hooker  and  Bronson. 
Nineteen  candidates,  who  had  attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures 
and  complied  with  the  other  legal  requirements,  were  recommended  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  received  diplomas  from  President  Day, 
of  Yale  College;  and  t%vo,  who  had  attended  but  one  course  of  lectures, 
were  licensed  to  practise  physic  and  surgery  by  President  Ticknor,  of  the 
Medical  Society. 

The  Annual  Address  to  the  candidates  was  delivered,  in  the  College 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Wm.  H.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  of  Plainfield, 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ;  and  the  Valedictory  Address,  by  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  candidates. 

Rufus  Blakeman,  M.D.,  of  Fairfield,  was  appointed  to  give  the  Annual 
Address,  at  the  examination  in  1847,  and  Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  M.D.,  of 
Litclifield,  his  substitute. 

After  continuing  in  session  until  near  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  Board 
adjourned,  sine  die. 

JEseulapian  Society  of  the  University  of  New  York. — The  First  Anni- 
versary of  the  yEsculapian  Society  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  celebrated  l)y  its  members,  December,  26th,  1845,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  University.  Moderator,  Dr.  Mott.  The  exercises,  which  were  very 
appropriate  and  well  received  by  the  audience,  were  as  follows  ;  viz.  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  ;  an  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  C.  T.  (iuintard,  of 
N.  Y.  ;  Essay,  by  Mr.  James,  of  Ga.,  subject.  Common  Sense  ;  Essay,  by 
Mr.  Dorster,  of  Ala.,  subject,  Dignity  of  the  Profession  ;  an  address  to 
the  Society,  by  Thos.  M.  Franklin,  of  N.  Y. ;  Benediction,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Mason. — NeiB  York  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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LATIN   PRESCRIPTIONS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 1 

I  HAVE  been  much  amused  by  youi-  recently  publisbed  extract  from 
Douglass  Jerrold,*  altbougb  a  custom  which  1  esteem  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  medical  profession  is  the  butt  at  which  his  satirical  pen  has 
been  made  to  direct  its  arrows.  Jerrold  is  indeed  a  most  talented  writer, 
and  his  wit,  which  is  of  the  Hood  school,  sparkles  and  bubbles  out  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sentiment.  He  possesses  eminently  the  faculty 
of  making  whomsoever  and  whatever  he  strikes  at  feel  keenly  the  lash 
under  which  they  are  writhing,  and  by  seasonably  magnifying  apparent 
follies,  and  keeping  carefully  out  of  view  the  real  utility  of  any  habit  or 
custom,  that  may  be  falling  under  his  merciless  censure,  he  presents  a  dis- 
torted picture,  and  excites  your  laughter  at  a  caricature,  instead  of  con- 
vincing you  of  the  reality  of  an  existing  deformity  by  a  fair  and  truthful 
representation. 

In  the  extract  above  alluded  to,  he  complains  that  our  prescriptions  are 
difficult  to  read,  as  difficult  even  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  inscriptions 
on  Etruscan  vases,  or  "  the  contemporary  pot  hooks  and  hangers  where- 
with John  Chinaman  labels  his  tea  boxes  ;"  that  they  are  written  in 
Latin,  a  language,  in  the  purity  of  which  we  ourselves  are  ignorant ;  and 
hence,  that  when  scratched  down,  they  are  a  mongrel  of  Latin  and 
English,  or  rather  taken  out  of  the  English,  and  put  into  no  language  in 
particular ;  and  that  while  we  make  our  poor  patients  swallow  our  "  nasty 
stuffs,"  indulging  in  a  system  of  most  refined  cruelty,  we  insist  on  calling 
them  "  barbarous  names  to  boot,"  thus  making  them  nauseous  not  only 
to  the  natural,  but  horridly  revolting  to  the  more  refined  intellectual  taste  : 
and  what  is  more  than  all  to  be  condemned,  this  unmitigated  cruelty  upon 
the  poor  suffering  intellectual  palates  of  our  modern  reformers,  is  inflicted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  covering  up  our  doings  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  and 
keeping  up  that  system  of  humbuggery  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
our  profession  time  out  of  mind.  He  finally  closes  by,  in  the  kindness 
of  fiis  heart,  advising  us  to  drop  these  "  the  last  links  which  connect 
science  with  nonsense — the  Doctor  with  the  Diddler  family  " — tells  us 
the  people  are  not  Romans,  but  Englishmen,  and  recommends  us  to  write 
as  we  speak.  We  are  also  informed  (editorially)  that  "  some  of  the 
most  distinguished    practitioners  of  England  are  giving  the  praiseworthy 

^  See  page  439,  Vol.  XXXIII.  of  this  Journal. 
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example  of  having  their  prescriptions  in  plain  English,  which  every  apolhe- 
cary  boy  can  read;"  and  also,  "  a  few  ar.  attempting  to  revohiiionize 
the  language  of  prescriptions  here,  but  wiivnit  much  vigorous  efiort.'" 

The  reform  thus  proposed — or  rather  tlie  change,  for  as  yet  it  is  un- 
certain whether  it  would  really  constitute  a  reform — if  once  set  about  by 
the  magnates  of  the  profession,  in  good  earnest,  would  not  probably  be 
confined  to  the  mere  language  of  prescriptions,  but  would  rather  extend 
to  all  technical  language.  The  nomenclature  of  the  whole  curriculum 
of  professional  study — anatomy,  physiology,  nosoMgy,  chemistry,  &cc., 
which  are  mostly  constructed  out  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages — 
would  necessarily  fall  under  the  ban  of  modern  radicalism,  and  v>ou]d 
have  to  be  translated  into  English  ;  for  the  taste  that  revolts  at  the  bar- 
barity of  calling  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  sulph.  mag.,  would  be  horror- 
struck  when  told  that  it  had  all  its  life  long  been  lugging  about  the  sono- 
rous cognomen  of  levator  labii  superioris  alcBque  nasi,  attached  with  all 
its  ponderosity  to  a  small  bundle  of  muscular  (ibres  on  the  face  ;  and  the 
mind  that  is  so  obtuse  as  to  discover  no  difference  between  the  intelli- 
gence that  gives  its  directions  for  dispensing  iiiedicines  in  conventional 
abbreviations,  and  that  which  would  attempt  to  cure  disease  through  the 
influence  of  cabalistic  words,  he,  would  find  it  at  least  as  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  cndosmos,  exosrtios  afferent  or  efferent,  as  of 
oh  vie,  crass,  mane,  ov  fiat  haustis. 

Before  consenting,  however,  to  reduce  medical  language  (we  will  not 
pretend  that  it  is  pure  Latin)  to  a  perfect  Babel,  or  even  to  change  that 
of  prescriptions  to  English,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
the  objections  here  urged  be  really  valid,  but  also  to  count  the  cost  of 
the  operation. 

With  regard  to  its  being  insulting  and  disgusting  to  the  patient,  that 
the  apothecary  has  made  up  the  draught  that  he  is  about  to  swallow  from 
a  Latin  prescription,  a  language  of  which  he  is  presumed  to  be  ignorant, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  subject  in  which  he  is  about  as  much  in- 
terested as  the  numerous  readers  of  Douglass  Jerrold's  spirited  essays  are 
in  the  chirography  of  his  manuscri|)ts.  Yet  no  doubt  many  patients  feel  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  these  significant  marks  and  abbreviations  mean,  and 
few  gentlemen  in  the  profession  refuse  to  gratify  it,  when  requested,  how- 
ever absurd  they  may  consider  the  spirit  that  prompts  it  ;  their  object  be- 
ing to  convey  th(;ir  directions  accurately  and  concisely  to  the  apothecary, 
instead  of  blinding  or  mystifying  the  patient.  True,  the  practice  of  ap- 
pending directions  for  the  administration  of  the  medicine  in  abbreviated 
Latin,  as  crass,  mane,  or  mist,  hora  somne,  should  be  dispensed  with  here, 
where  the  physician  directs  the  patient  and  nurse,  instead  of  advising  the 
apothecary  and  leaving  this  part  for  him  to  direct,  as  is  the  case  in 
England. 

But  can  we  dispense  with  a  technical  language  in  prescriptions,  or  in 
other  departments  of  the  science?  I  answer  that  we  cannot,  and  if  we 
cast  off  the  Latin  at  the  beck  of  radicalism — if  we  do  consent  to  strip 
our  science  naked  and  expose  her  to  the  coarse  jest  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
still  will  she  again  clolhe  herself,  if  it  be  only  with  the  primitive  fig  leaf. 
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Peculiarity  of  ideas  begets,  necessarily.,  peculiarity  of  exjire'ssion,  ^nnd  no 
cnaiter  in  what  lan^ua^'e  these  peculiar  ideas  be  expressed,  they  will  b« 
in  Lalin  or  Greek  lo  the  uninitiated.  No  profession  or  calling  Imve  evej 
t)een  able  to  do  willxHit  a  techniea]  lani;uage  ;  aiid  in  no  oth«' than 
ttiedifine.  has  .the  construction  of  this  lauguaoe  from  the  Lalin  or  Greek, 
been  esteemed  as  an  evidence  of  a  desire  to  clothe  in  mystery  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art-  The  law,  the  sciences  o[  music,  painting,  architecture, 
all  have  th^ir  peculiar  language.,  and  even  the  open  and  manly  employ- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  which  no  one,  I  believe,  has  ever  dreamed  of 
humbuggery  or  mystification,  is  not  entirely  free  from  tJie  criaie  of  bor- 
rowing many  of  its  terms  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  language.  Indeetl, 
among  our  intelligent  yeomanry  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  a  dis- 
quisition urpon  the  identity  of  ulmin,  humm  and  geiiie,  or  on  the  nature  of 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids. 

And  what  is  there  wrong  in  all  tliis?  Surely  nothing  !  Tilings,  whether 
the  subjects  of  any  particular  science  or  not,  must  have  names,  and  from 
whatever  language  these  are  borrowed,  they  will  be  somewliiit  difficult  to 
learn  at  first,  yet  by  use  they  become  familiar,  and  in  a  little  time  ue 
hardly  know  them  from  legitimate  instead  of  adopted  cliildren— froiii  part 
and  parcel  of  the  English  language.  Thus  cream  of  tartar,  though  Eng- 
lish to  our  modern  ears,  was  as  much  Latin  when  first  iniioduce<:l  among 
US,  as  its  more  modern  successor,  hitart.  potassa,  is  at  present ;  and  Para- 
celsus, who  undoubtedly  felt  as  much  shocked  at  its  primitive  heathen 
cognomen  as  Jerrold  is  by  its  more  recent,  kindly  undertook,  instead  of 
finding  fault  with  its  introduction,  to  translate  it  for  his  generation,  and  to 
this  end  tells  the<n  that  "  it  is  called  tartar  because  it  produces  oil,  water, 
tincture,  and  salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as  hell  does." 

There  are  many  strong  reasons  why  we  can  never  give  up  oor  medical 
language,  and  especially  that  of  prescriptions,  and  come  down  to  the  plain 
English.  True,  we  are  aware  that  our  patients  are  not  Uonums,  but 
generally  Englishmen,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned  ;  yet  it  is  not  our 
peculiar  province  to  talk  for  them,  btit  to  cure  diem,  and  the  science  ol 
medicine  is  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  limits  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, nor  is  its  cultivation  confined  exclusively  to  those  who  speiik  that 
language,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its  interests 
are  limited  only  by  the  confines  of  human  organization,  and  its  cultivators 
hav^  very  properly  selected  or  fortned  a  common  language,  which  serves 
not  only  as  a  means  of  mutual  interchange  of  seiitiment.  but  also  as  a 
bond  of  union,  a  kind  of  universal  parlance,  in  which  all  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tongues  can  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  medical  sci- 
ence. This  "  no  language  in  particular"  is  principally  drawn  from  the 
Latin,  a  language  not  spoken  by  any  nation  at  present,  and  iience  not 
liable  to  those  changes  and  mutations  which  must  ever  attach  to  the  ver- 
nacular of  a  living  people.  Thus  adopted,  not  only  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  profession,  but  peculiarly  that  of  prescriptions,  a  formula 
written  in  it  will  convey  the  same  idea  to  every  well-tauiiht  physician  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  will  procure  the  same  remedy  when  handed  to 
an  intelligent  apothecary,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Oregon — from  Norlh 
Cape  to  Cape  Horn. 
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Would  ii  be  lluis  were  oni-  prescriptions  written  in  plain  English? 
Without  goin<i;  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  iiuii:u;v>ie — what  should 
we  write  for  Eupjtoriuni  perl".  ?  Should  il  he  thorou<^liivort,oi- thoroiis;h- 
steio,  or  thoromj^hwav,  or  bouesct,  or  vegetable  antimony,  or  crosswort,  or 
Inrlinn  sage  1  by  all  of  which  names  il  is  known  in  some  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  countries  where  the  Eni,dish  laniijuaj^n'  is  spoken.  l\or  is 
thi>?  a  solitary  exaiDple  ;  as  almost  every  article  which  has  been  long  in  use 
as  a  niedicine,  whether  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  is  known  in 
riiff(M-ent  countries,  speaking  the  English  language,  by  different  names. 

The  conse(|uence,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  revolutionize  the;  language 
of  prescription,  must  be  to  introduce  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  our 
formulas,  even  within  the  narrow  lin)itsof  our  own  language,  without  men- 
tioning the  dilHculty  that  must  attend  communicating  witli  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  piu'suit,  speaking  and  writing  a  different  language.  The 
invalid,  who  takes,  perhaps,  a  well-tried  prescription  from  his  physician, 
when  setting  out  on  a  tour  in  pursuit  of  health,  will  frequently  find,  when 
the  railroad  cars  set  him  down  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's  journey,  that 
hrt  has  travelled  beyond  all  knowledge  of  his  favorite  formula  ;  and  the 
physician  who  attempts,  when  agrarianism  shall  have  completed  its  tri- 
umph, to  C0(nmunicate  the  fruits  of  a  rich  experience,  will  feel  that  that 
experience  must  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  neiohbor- 
hoorl,  unless  he  can  command  translators  as  numerous  as  Adelun"-  found 
dialects  among  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  our  own  country. 

By  a  most  singular  obliquity  of  human  nature,  Jerrold  falls  into  the 
very  error  he  condemns  in  us  :  and  while  writing  exclusively  for  English 
readers,  with  a  vanity  hardly  excusable,  he  introduces  his  Latin  phrases  ; 
thus  with  the  beam  projecting  from  his  own  eye,  he  vainly  attempts  to 
pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  his  brother's.  If  he  wishes  really  to  reform 
us,  let  him  drop  his  cui  bono,  his  omne  ignutum  pro  magnijico,  phrases 
that  add  nothing  to  either  the  sense  or  elegance  of  the  article,  and  then, 
though  we  may  not  be  convinced  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning,  we  will 
at  least  give  him  credit  for  purity  of  motive,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
benefit  his  Gallows  by  ridding  the  world,  and  the  medical  profession  par- 
ticularly, of  what  he  esteems  a  foolish  and  useless  custom. 

Bus'kirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6th,  1846.  S.  A.  Cook. 


OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS. 

[Cotnrniinicated    for  the   Boston   Medical  and    Siireicjil  .louriial.] 

In  a  late  No.  of  the  Journal  (]\o.  21,  Vol.  XXXIU),  I  gave  some  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  state  of  illusive  vision,  experimented  in  my  own 
person,  during  about  fifteen  weeks.  But  from  a  fear  of  drawing  it  out  to 
an  unreasonable  length  for  publication,  I  not  only  omitted  many  of  the 
most  interi^sting  appearances,  but  neglected  to  mention  nearly  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  were  calculated  to  open  the  way  for  rational  investi- 
gation l)y  those  laws  of  order  by  which  they  were  ()roduced  and  governed. 
As  it  respects  my   bodily  sensations  during   my  blindness,  my  greatest 
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suffering  has  bean  from  a  luminous  or  lii^hted  up  appearance  in  my  eyes, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  person  turnini;  his  (ace  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  with  the  eyes  moderately  closed.  This  uneasy  sensation  usually 
continues  from  one  to  three  days  and  nights,  during  which  time,  the  ap 
pearance  is  of  a  uniform  sheet  of  u  liitciiL'-;-:,  attended  fiy  a  weak  sensa- 
tion tliroughout  the  upper  part  of  the  ht^ad,  as  low  down  as  the  orhits  of 
the  eyes ;  often  producing  a  degree  of  vertigo,  requiring  considerable 
caution  to  balance  myself.  Tlie  transition  from  this  luminous  state  of 
the  eye  to  an  opposite  extreme,  or  total  darkness,  was  generally  sudden, 
and  took  place  during  sleep  ;  by  which  cliange  I  was  always  much  re- 
lieved. But  the  intermediate  shades  were  much  more  agreeable,  in 
which  the  illusions  appeared  with  the  gr>-atesL  distinctness.  In  all  my 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  these  singular  phenomena,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  I  have  but  one  principal  object  in  view,  the  advance- 
ment of  science  rather  than  any  personal  benefit  1  expect  to  derive  from  it. 
On  my  fir^t  being  attacked  with  these  sti'ange  aberrations,  I  suspected, 
according  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  day,  that  there  was  some  error  in 
my  habits  of  living.  But  I  had  not  used  tobacco  in  any  form  for  ten 
vears ;  and  I  drank  no  ardent  spirit,  except  occasionally  a  weak  cotnpound 
tincture  of  aloes,  inade  of  one  half  wati^r,  to  remove  obstinate  constipa- 
tion. I  was  living  at  the  time  on  rather  high  seasoned  meat  diet,  which 
I  immediately  abandoned  altogettier,  and  not  without  some  improvement 
as  to  my  genei-al  feelings  ;   but  without  any  benefit  in  other  respects. 

My  spectral  illusions  went  on  lior  two  and  a  half  months  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  at 
that  time,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  by  a  hot  stove,  which  was  very  annoy- 
ing to  weak  eyes.  But  my  second  attack  commenced  about  the  20th  of 
.June,  when  the  weather  was  quite  temperate,  and  i  was  permitted  to 
walk  daily  in  the  open  air.  I  also  rode  out  and  visited  my  friends  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  I  went  through  with  nearly  the  same  routine,  but  muc!i 
more  rai)idly. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  question,  I  am  convinced  that  menial  illusions, 
in  all  their  varieties  and  forms,  originate  in  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
affections  of  the  mind,  or  living  principle,  and  not  in  the  disorganization 
of  any  part  of  the  material  body  as  a  primary  cause.  Indeed,  1  know 
of  no  theory  that  can  be  established  upon  rational  principles,  to  account 
for  diseases  of  any  kind,  which  do  not  have  their  origin  in  causes  supe- 
rior to  nature.  The  manifestations  of  disease  upon  the  organic  form,  are 
but  the  effects  of  the  living  principle  within.  For  who  cannot  see  the  utter 
absurdity  of  a  dead  subject  being  attacked  with  the  rheumatism,  or  asthma, 
or  any  other  disease  whatever.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  living  principle 
must  be  at  least  implicated  in  the  disease,  whether  its  manifestation  be  in 
the  intellectual  or  bodily  organization. 

Optical  illusions  api)ear  to  be  somewhat  nearly  allied  to  dreaming,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so  to  mesmeric  sleep.  But  to  have  any  correct  idea 
of  these  states,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  our  state  is  during  sound 
sleep  ;  and  also  what  it  is    while   awake.     That   the   understanding   and 
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will,  with  tlieir  activities,  aru  the  fiieiiltie?  concerned,  and  constitute 
what  i.>  c-.illerl  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man,  is  well  known.  A  state  of 
wakefulness  is  th;it  whe'i  the  affections  of  the  will  flow  into  the  forms  of 
ideas  in  th:;  inulerstandinQ:.  and  fill  then)  with  life  and  rationality,  and 
tliey  br'coins  thoiij^hts,  and  llience  speech.  But  when  the  will,  in  a 
calm  state  of  niind.  withdraws  itself  from  the  understanding;,  thoughts 
cease,  and  sleep  ensues  ;  for  it  is  the  understanding  that  sleeps,  the  will 
beins^  always  awake  to  as'^ist  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  movements  of 
the  h.^arl,  lungs  and  other  vital  organs.  H(Mice  it  is  evident,  that  dream- 
ing occurs  while  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking  ;  before  the  ra- 
tional faculty  is  sufFiciently  aroused  to  secure  an  orderly  arrangement  in 
the  association  of  ideas  ;  while  in  mesmeric  sleep,  the  understanding  ap- 
pears to  be  quiescent  or  suspended,  and  the  will  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  understanding  and  will  of  another  person.  Illusive  vision  is  a  modi- 
fication diff>rin^  from  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  as  it  occurs  in  a 
Stat '  of  full  wakefulness,  and  I  belit^ve  always  in  such  persons  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  intense  thinking  ;  whereby  the  understanding  becomes  so  far 
elevated  above  the  will,  that  the  affections  do  not  reach  the  superior  forms 
of  ideas,  to  fill  them  with  life  and  reality,  and  hence  they  remain  in  the 
cerebruin,  or  about  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  idea  perhaps 
may  be  better  apprehended  by  comparing  it  to  abortive  seeds  in  certain 
exotic  plants,  wliich  from  some  casualty  have  not  received  the  prolific 
principle  from  the  pollen  necessary  for  their  full  development.  This 
may  account  for  the  compound  motion  which  has  been  heretofore  men- 
tioned, corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  eyeball  or  whole  head. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  scientific  physicians,  that  there  are  some  dis- 
eases of  the  human  body,  derived  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  mental 
affections.  Those  disease  which  ap|)ear  to  arise  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  moral  faculty,  exist  from  it,  as  effects  flow  from  a  cause  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  physician  would  not  prescribe  to  the  animal  machine 
merely,  but  make  his  application  to  the  source  of  disease,  the  morbid 
state  of  mind.  Tnis  practice  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  disordered 
mental  affections.  Tliere  are  cases  of  diseased  action  in  the  human  body, 
not  obviously  depending  on  any  derangement  of  the  moral  faculty, 
wherein,  alter  prescribing  to  the  diseased  state  of  body,  physicians  address 
the  rational  faculty,  to  remove  apprehension  of  danger,  or  perhaps  to  beget 
confidence  in  the  means  employed  to  allay  disease.  But  man,  composed 
of  spirit  and  matter,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  animal,  destitute  of 
intellectual  powers  and  a  moral  faculty.  This  is  in  agreement,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, with  the  practice  of  humane,  judicious  and  scientific  physicians, 
who  prescribing  for  patients  with  intention  to  remove  bodily  pains,  think 
they  have  performed  but  a  part  of  their  duty  when  they  neglect  to  ad- 
minister to  thfj  rational  principle,  and  apply  remedies  adapted  to  its  state, 
as  w(^ll  as  prescribe  to  the  more  apparent  diseased  organs  of  the  body. 
This  common  practice  implies,  that  organic  diseases  are  attended  with, 
and  depend(Mit  on  disordered  affections  of  the  mental  powers,  whether 
the  principle  be  acknowledged  or  not. 

The  princi|)les  of  life  in  man  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  vital 
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organs  subservient  to  the  existence  of  the  body,  if  the  last  be  in  a  state 
of  disoiH^ler,  the  cause  will  be  found  in  the  first ;  for  it  appears  to  be  an 
established  law  of  Divine  Order,  that  the  inllux  of  life  Hows  in  through 
the  soul  into  the  body,  and  not  vice  versa. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  if  the  premises  here  laid  down  are 
correct,  for  tracing  diseases  to  their  legiiimaie  source,  then  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  fountain,  from  the  alembic  of  which,  is  distilled  the  very  essence 
of  all  morbid  affections.  Truman  Abell. 

Lcmpster,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3d,  1846. 


HOMCEOPATIIY— REVIHW   OF    Dll     LKONARD  S   REMARKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  take  up  my  pen  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
this  subject  generally  ;  but  as  there  are  some  points  in  Dr.  L.'s  article* 
which  are  worthy  of  comment,  I  presume  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
giving  our  views,  as  the  writer  and  myself  understand  them  ditferently, 
and  there  certainly  will  no  harm  arise  from  examining  contested  points  in 
medicine,  if  it  is  done  in  a  proper  spirit.  If  1  am  wrong  in  what  I  have 
written  on  the  subject,  if  I  do  not  give  the  views  of  the  homoeopathic 
school  generally  who  are  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  I  hope  they  will 
jog  my  memory.  That  thei-e  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  doctiine  of 
iiomoeopathy  (so  called)  by  the  profession  generally,  is  certain  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  desiie  to  know  what  is  held,  is  as  certain.  That  it 
should  be  misundei'stood  by  men  .of  learning  and  ability  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  is  not  strange,  as  it  requires  a  critical  exami- 
nation both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  as  does  every  really  scientific  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  it. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  L.'s  article,  in  regard  to  a  drunken  man  being 
relieved  by  more  brandy — the  process  of  shaking  medicines,  and  small 
doses  having  more  effect  than  large  ones,  I  shall  pass  over,  as  I  have  re- 
cently given  my  views  on  those  points  in  this  Journal.  1  come  to  his 
"second  objection  to  Hahnemannisn),"  which  is  "  a  speculation  based  on 
hypothesis,"  &.c.,  in  which  he  intimates  his  belief  that  it  is  regimen  and 
imagination  which  cure,  and  when  these  are  not  sufficient,  strong  doses 
are  used.  I  judge,  however,  liom  what  he  has  said,  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  from  actual  critical  observation  (and  none  other  is  worth  a 
rush)  is  as  limited  as  his  reading,  or  at  any  rate  liis  knowledge  must  have 
been  gained  from  bad  sources.  1  am  sure  we  regret,  if  he  has  seen  such 
things,  that  he  has  not  fallen  into  better  hands  in  his  investigations,  that 
he  should  take  up  the  exceptions  instead  of  the  rule.  He  says,  "  Homceo- 
pathy  is  but  another  name  for  quackery  ;  others  than  doctors  practise  it. 
By  purchasing  a  box  and  a  book,"  &i.c.  Now  that  it  is  quackery,  is  a 
mere  assertion.  If  it  is  because  families  do  their  own  prescribing,  that  is 
certainly  extra  professional  practice,  of  which  I  was  never  very  fond,  but 
I  can  ()erceive  no  more  harm  or  quackery  in  keeping  a  box  of  aconite,  bel- 

*  See  page  453,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
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larlonna,  &:c.,  and  a  book  to  match,  than  for  families  ui  keep  calomel,  opiiim^ 
&.C.,  will)  Buchan's  or  Coates's  Domestic  Practice.  IT  he  means  that  a  man, 
by  biiyinii  a  book,  sets  himself  up  as  a  general  practitioner,  and  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  the  lives  of  the  sick  without  a  medical  education,  1  agree 
with  him  in  its  condemnation,  and  he  j)robaby  \\  ell  knows  that  no  one  can 
have  any  fellowshij)  in  any  way  with  the  homoeopathic  fraternity  until  they 
have  a  degree  or  license  to  practise  medicine.  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
one  may  practise  without,  but  they  are  held  as  quacks.  Is  not  this  true  in 
the  allopathic  ranks  ?  How  many  are  there  in  our  country  who  claim  to 
be  regular  physicians,  use  opium,  calomel,  the  lancet,  &ic.,  who  have  no 
moral  right  to  practise  ?  Let  the  school  "  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone." 

He  says,  "  Many  diseases   present   symptoms  so  vaiied  that  no  medi- 
cine can  be  found  that  is  capable  of  inducing  similar  phenomena — iience 
many  disorders  are  incm-able  by  homoeopathic  remedies."   Still,  if  homoeo- 
pathic  remedies  produce  half  the  symptoms  which  their  opponents  hold 
up  to  ridicule,  I  know  of  no  disease  but  what  would  be  covered  by  them, 
and  the  patient  too,  head  and  ears!     This  ditiiculty  is  made  much  plainer 
by  a  little  more  study.     It  is  not  supposed,  in  a  very  complicated  case, 
that  every  symptom  will  be  removed  instanter — several  remedies  may  be 
necessary — but   often   in   disease  some  of  the  symptoms  are   pathogno- 
monic, peculiar,  or  characteristic  ;  these,  all    admit,  are   of  the  most  im- 
portance.    These  being  relieved,  those  whicli   are   sympathetic   will  of 
course  disappear.      We  have  checked  vomiting,  subsultus,  &,c.,  with  can- 
tharides  immediately,  but  the   primary  difficulty  in  the  case  was  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  the  other  symptoms  arising  from  the  excessive  irritation  and 
pain.     So  it  is  often  in  other  diseases.     Again,  "  There  are  maladies  pre- 
senting symptoms  not  compUcnied,  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  no  drug  can 
be  found  which  will  cause  like  phenomena  ;  consequently  Hahnemannism 
affords  no  relief  for  them.     As  exaniples,  uterine  hemorrhage,  incarcerated 
hernia,  biliary  calculi,"  &,c. ;  and   he   might  have  added,  shingle  nails  in 
the  stomach,  fracture  of  the  femur  and  pregnancy.     This  leads  me  to  a 
point  that  needs  comment.     Does  Dr.  L.  suppose  that  when  he  adminis- 
ters morphine  in  neuralgia,  or  arsenic  in  a  cutaneous  eruption,  their  ope- 
ration is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  appropriate  for   incarcerated 
hernia,  or  biliary  calculi  ?      What  are  his  ideas  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
medicines  "''     Our   brethren  who  claim  all  the  wisdom,  and  write  against 
homoeopathy,  although   they  may  admit  its  value  in  neuralgia,  scarlatina, 
dyspepsia,  fever,  &.C.,  still  say  it  is  an  exclusive  system  ;  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to   all   cases.     This   depends  upon    the  view  that  is  taken.     Al- 
though minute  doses  of  medicine,  when  accurately  and  appropriately  ap- 
plied, acting  on   the   vital   organs,  will   relieve  speedily  and   etiectually 
acute  and  chronic  disease,  such  as  fevers,  inHaujmnlions,  neuralgias,  dys- 
pepsias, he,  it   does   not  follow,  as  sortie   are  Ibolish   enough  lo  claim  it 
ought,  that  they  will  relieve  strangulated    hernia,  or  reduce   a  fracture,  or 
neutralize  an  ounce  of  acid  in  the  stomach.      Now  the  business  of  the 
medical  practitioner  is  to  relieve  all  diseases  and  accidents.     The  means 
by  which  he  operates  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:   1st,  mechanical ; 
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2d,  chemical ;  :id,  vital.  Under  the  first  head  we  comprise  all  operative 
surgery.  Under  the  second,  everything  that  operates  chetnically.  These 
operations  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  other,  far  below  it,  as  it  were, 
and  may  as  well  be  perlbnned  on  the  dead  body  as  the  living.  It  is 
vital  medicine,  only,  to  which  honioeopothy  is  ap|>licable,  and  it  has 
always  been  so  ;  that  alone  which  can  be  eftected  by  the  aid  of  the 
vital' power,  we  claim  as  essential  to  the  operation  of  minute  doses. 
But  it  is  as  necessary  in  large  doses  in  allopathy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  then  the  notion  o|  an  exclusive 
system  would  not  a|)pear  like  such  a  mighty  bugbear.  This  is  no  new 
doctrine.  Hahnemann  is  continually  talking  about  removing  the  cause 
(tolle  caiisam),  such  as  foreign  sidistances  in  the  system,  ad  justing  the 
parts,  whether  in  the  bones  or  muscles,  neutralizing  acids  with  alkalies, 
&;c.,  and  it  is  always  presumed  to  be  so  understood.  There  may  be 
some  cases  which  are  intermediate  between  the  mechanical  and  vital, 
such  as  emptying  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  foreign  substances,  checking 
uterine  liemorrhage  by  contraction  of  that  organ,  and  others  requiring 
iheir  ap|)ropriate  ineans  of  relief.  Dr.  L.  says,  "  1  could  continue  my 
objections  to  this  theory  until  1  had  exposed  every  position  Hahnemann 
has  assumed,  but  I  have  not  time  to  pursue  it  further,"  &.c.  A  sad  mis- 
fortune for  all  coming  generations  that  he  has  not  a  little  more  time,  for  if 
he  can  do  this  he  certainly  has  an  opportunity  of  handing  his  name  down 
to  posterity;  and  if  it  is  the  thing  he  supposes  it  to  be,  and  the  members 
of  our  profession  are  continually  adopting  it,  we  think  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  do  it.  He  may  be  sure  his  homoeopathic  brethren  will  not  interrupt 
him  ;  they  may  just  keep  him  on  the  track  ! 

Dr.  L.  closes  with  some  remarks  on  aconite.  He  calls  it  an  acrid  dia- 
phoretic, &;c.  Very  we'll.  How  does  it  operate  ?  This  has  been  a  question. 
It  is  generally  known  that  this  is  a  prominent  remedy  in  entonic  diseases 
in  homoeopatiiic  practice.  But  then  the  dose — it  troubles  our  bretfiren  to 
understand,  when  it  takes  one  or  two  grains  to  produce  perspiration  and 
relieve  fever,  how  a  ininute  dose  will  do  the  same,  and  that,  as  David 
Crockett  said,  '•  without  a  scratch  "/  Now  this  is  all  true.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  aconite  operates  especially  upon  the  capillary  system,  relieving 
the  congested  vessels,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  a  high  fever  with  a  hot  dry 
skin,  and  we  get  no  perceptible  effect  froiu  a  minute  dose  unless  the  above 
state  exists,  the  system  being  not  susceptible  to  it.  Not  so  exactly  in  a 
large  dose,  for  the  system  will /ceZ  this  at  any  rate;  but  still  there  is  less 
difference,  after  all,  when  everything  is  taken  into  the  account.  Many  ot 
our  extracts  contain  much  inert  inatter,  and  then  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tration is  different.  We  believe  if  Dr.  L.  would  use  doses  inuch  less, 
properly  prepared,  he  would  find  eflects  lion)  them,  if  his  other  means 
did  not  interfere. 

The  only  way  that  homoeopathy  can  be  judged  of,  is  by  testing  it,  and 
that,  too,  by  its  own  principles.  The  idea  that  everything  is  known  in 
regard  to  it,  before  a  critical  examination  of  it  is  made,  nev(.'r  will  be  be- 
lieved, nor  should  it  be,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  esta!)lislied  custom  in  re- 
gard to  every  practical  scientific   subject,  and  to   the  diciaies  of  common 
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sense.  There  is  too  much  prcjiirjice  in  the  medical  profession.  Because 
there  are  uncertainties,  anil  ihini^s  at  first  do  not  appear  exactly  to  our 
minds,  we  should  examine  critically  ;  then  if  the  fundamental  principles 
of  homoeopathy  can  be  refuted,  let  it  be  so.  Our  brethren  are  anxious 
to  improve  medical  science,  no  doubt  ;  the  better  treatment  of  many 
diseases  is  desired  ;  the  use  of  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  so  as  not  to  get 
unpleasant  effects — -but  if  by  laborious  research  this  is  done,  if  it  fall  un- 
der a  system  which  may  have  made  some  extravagant  claims  (and  what 
system  has  not),  it  is  immediately  disposed  of  by  one  word  (humbug). 
A  physician,  no  matter  what  his  standing  may  be,  if  connected  with  tliat 
system,  is  immediately  expelled  from  a  medical  society,  if  he  belongs  to 
one.  This,  we  say,  is  wrong,  and  it  is  so  held,  1  admit,  by  all  enlighten- 
ed members  of  our  profession.  Yet  it  has  ever  been  so.  There  was 
tnore  bitter  hostility  manifested  against  Dr.  Boylston,  in  Boston,  for  arl- 
vocating  inoculation,  a  century  ago,  than  there  ever  has  been  against 
honjoeopathy.  That  was  more  ridiculous  then,  than  this  is  now — but 
the  lact  of  protection  by  inoculation  was  as  true  then  as  it  is  now, 
though  perhap>  not  as  well  explained.  Daniel   Holt,  M.D. 

howell,  February,  1845. 


EMETICS   IN   LARYNGITIS. 

,  (Cominiliiicaleri  for   the  Boston   Medical   nnd    Surcirnl  Jouriinl.) 

Laryngitis  is  one  of  those  formidable  diseases  which  are  well  calculated, 
in  their  nature,  to  excite  alarming  forebodings  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
and  much  anxiety  and  solicitude  on  the  |)art  of  the  physician  and  friends. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  parts  aflected, 
the  activity  of  inflammatory  action,  the  alarming  syn)ptoms  exhil)ited, 
and  the  too  often  speedy  and  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  it  excites  so  much  dread  and  alarm  in  its  progress. 
•  Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  mankind,  this  disease  is  not  of  very  com- 
mon o;'currenc;e.  Although  I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  two  or 
three  cases  of  this  kind  wiiliin  the  last  foiu"  years,  still  1  find  that  there 
are  many  physicians,  whose  jiractice  has  been  more  extensive  than  my 
own,  who  have  not  had,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  one  case  of  acute, 
idiopathic  laryngitis. 

This  disease  requires  active  treatmc^nt.  Free  bloodletting,  both  gene- 
ral and  local,  is  most  generally  indicated.  But  there  ai'e  cases,  when 
venes(-ction,  to  any  considerable  amount,  is  certainly  inadmissible.  The 
qui'stion  then  arises,  what  is  the  next  best  plan  of  treatment?  In  order 
lo  answer  this  (iu(;stion,  1  will  give  th(?  history  of  a  case  that  occurred  in 
my  [iraclice  a  lew  months  since. 

I  was  called,  some  time  in  last  November,  to  see  Miss  W.,  aet.  28,  who 
I  w  as  told  was  very  ill.  1  was  somewhat  astonished  at  receiving  such  a 
message,  as  I  had  seen  her  a  few  hours  beforehand  she  was  then  enjoying 
her  usual  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  hoarseness.  On  my  ar- 
rival, 1  lound  the  windows  and    doors  of  the   apartment    thrown   entirely 
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open,  allhoiigh  it  was  very  cold  and  unpleasant  without.  I  found  IMiss 
W.  silling  in  an  upright  ])oslure,  her  feet  in  warm  water,  and  supported 
on  either  side  hy  an  assistant,  while  she  was  lahoring  and  panting  fo 
breath.  Every  inspiration  caused  a  convulsive  efibrt,  which  very  much 
agitated  her  whole  body.  1  found  her  pulse  from  95  to  100,  fuller  than 
natural,  but  not  hard  ;  extremities  cold,  tongue  slightly  coated,  and  an 
entire  loss  of  voice.  There  was  a  total  inability  to  s\\  allow,  except  occa- 
sionally a  few  drops  of  cold  water  ;  almost  constant  cough,  with  a  peculiar 
harsh,  husky,  slridulous  sound  ;  face  flushed,  eyes  prominent,  with  a 
genei'al  distressed  and  anxious  countenance. 

Here,  certainly,  was  a  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  which  required 
immediate  relief.  Bloodletting  was  not  in  this  case  to  be  thought  of,  as 
Miss  W.  was  of  very  feeble  health,  suffering  continually  from  congenital 
disease  of  the  heart,  \\hich,  impeding  the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid, 
and  inipairing  the  digestive  and  nuli'itive  functions,  left  the  system  well 
tilted  fur  a  host  of  neuralgic  aflections,  "  weaknesses,"  and  anemia,  from 
which  sucii  patients  always  suffer.  As  1  did  not  think  it  best,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  open  a  vein,  I  next  endeavored  to  apply  leeches 
to  the  throat ;  but  having  none,  except  the  domestic  kind,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  patient  being  so  great,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
I  could  not  succeed  in  making  them  work  to  advantage.  I  next  thought 
that  I  would  irritate  tlie  throat  smartly  ;  but  I  found  that  had  been  already 
done  to  vesication,  before  my  arrival.  I  then  had  no  alternative  but  to 
treat  the  case  with  emetics.  1  therefore,  with  much  difliculty,  got  my 
patient  to  swallow  three  or  four  grains  of  the  turpeth  mineral,  which 
very  soon  excited  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  equalizing,  in  some  measure, 
the  circulation,  besides  producing  a  moderate  perspiration  and  a  constant 
and  copious  How  of  ropy  saliva  from  the  mouth.  This  treatment  re- 
lieved some  of  the  most  urgent  sym|)toms,  and  we  were  now  enabled  to 
make  the  leeches  work  to  our  minds.  We  afterwards  kept  up  smart  coun- 
ter-irritation, and  had  the  extremities  kept  warm  by  sinapisms,  hot  flan- 
nels, he.  Gave  her  sanguin.  Canaden.  pulv.,  gr.  iij. ;  ipecac,  pulv.,  ij. ; 
sub.  mur.  hyd.,  gi'.  j.  ;  this  dose  to  be  given  once  in  three  hours.  Under 
this  treatment,  slightly  varied,  our  [)atient  gradually  recovered.  And  let 
me  say  here,  that  Miss  VV.  had  the  same  disease  some  two  years  since, 
when  the  same  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted  with  equal  success. 

I  know  that  there  are  objections  to  giving  emetics  in  this  disease  ;  and 
I  should  not  re/y  upon  them  as  primary  remedies,  except  in  those  cases 
where  venesection  is  inadmissible. 

I  should  also  give  them  in  those  cases  where  general  and  local  blood- 
letting fails  (as  it  often  does)  of  giving  decided  relief.  1  should  then  pre- 
fer the  turpeth  mineral  to  any  other  drug,  from  its  knoxcn  good  effects  in 
relieving  engorgements,  and  sid)duing  inflammation  in  these  important 
organs.  Sanguinarin,  too,  I  think  much  of,  from  the  influence  it  often 
has  over  diseases  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  ;  it  should  generally, 
however,  be  combined  with  ipecac,  and  sub.  mur.  hyd.,  or  with  tart.  ant. 
poias.,  as  the  case  requires.  .).  D.  Mansfield. 

South  Reading,  Fcbruury  1th,  1816. 
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DKATll     FROM     lAOCCLATIN-;     \VIT[|     .MATICIl     FRO.M     AN     U[,CER 

succiii;DL\(;    iiii-:  vaccina  vcsiru;. 

tUiiiiiiiiuiiicated  r.ir  llif  lioston  Mt'Jic.il  :iail  StirguMl  Joiiriial.] 

0.\  tlie  fourteenth  clay  from  vaccination,  w  lien  tliei-e  was  no  vaccine  mat- 
ter present,  but  a  foul  secretion,  this  Huid  was  taken  by  needles,  and  in- 
serted into  the  arms  of  two  children  by  their  mother  or  some  one  present. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  '29ih  of  Sept.  at  8/,  o'clock,  A.  M. 
At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  both  were  taken  ill  suddenly,  with  much  restlessness 
and  ^reat  heat,  the  same  symptoms  in  both.  At  10  o'clock,  P.  M., 
symptoms  somewhat  worse  ;  but  the  parents  thinking  they  would  soon  be 
better,  no  medical  aid  was  called  until  2  o'clock  at  niii;ht,  fourteen  hours 
after  vaccination,  as  they  termed  it,  when  the  infant,  18  months  old,  be- 
came convulsed.  Dr.  Allen,  of  this  city,  being  near,  was  called  in. 
Spasms  continuing,  at  8  o'clock,  Sept.  30ih,  I  met  Dr.  A.,  and  we  con- 
tinued in  attendance  till  10|  o'clock,  when  it  expired,  twenty-sis  hours 
after  inoculation.  T!ie  virus  corroded  through  the  true  skin  in  this  short 
period,  and  arm  swollen. 

The  other  child,  about  4  years  old,  continued  very  sick  ;  arm  swollen, 
red  and  painful,  with  a  white  ulcer,  evidently  extended  through  the  true 
skin.  There  was  no  vaccine  vesicle  or  scab,  or  anything  like  it,  formed 
on  the  arm.  The  ulcer  continued  to  discharge  until  about  the  lOlh  of 
January,  1846  ;  and  on  the  I9th  of  January,  the  last  scab  fell  off,  leav- 
ing an  unsoimd  appearance,  and  a  hardness  in  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
neath. It  is  evident  that  a  virulent  poison  was  introduced  into  the  arms 
of  these  children.  Daniel,  Mowe. 

Lowell,  Feb.  5,  1846. 


THE    BROCCHIKRI  STYPTIC   OUTDONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  tax  your  sympathies  in  a  most  distressing 
situation,  one  indeed  that  is  truly  painful  to  every  benevolent  heart. 
Within  a  few  weeks  our  highest  hopes  have  been  excited  by  several  ex- 
cellent individuals,  moved  alike  by  scientific  and  philanthropic  zeal,  to 
test  the  value  of  a  priceless  blessing,  and  when  its  powerful  and  surpris- 
ing qualities  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  discovered,  alas  !  to  be 
too  costly  for  general  use.  1  allude  to  the  aqua  Brocchieri.  1  am  satis- 
fied your  irreverent  incredulity  would  never  have  appeared,  had  you  been 
animated  by  a  truly  scientific  zeal.  Under  these  circumstances,  convinced 
of  its  efficacy,  and  yearning  in  my  inmost  bowels  to  advance  the  inter- 
est of  science  and  humanity,  let  me  urge  Uj)on  all  the  humane  physicians 
to  prepare  immediately  a  remedy  of  far  superior  worth,  viz.,  the  balsam 
of  Fierabras,  whose  magic  |)owers  are  so  graphically  set  forth  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Don  Quixoite.  Its  operation  upon  that  bright  mirror 
of  chivalry  and   his  faithful  stjuire  should  convince  the  most  incredulous. 

Fearing  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  immediate  access  to 
the  work,  I  quote  from  the  first  volume,  Williams's  Exeter  Edition,  1838. 

New  York,  Jan.  2U/i,  1816.  Yours  truly,        E.  II.  Dixon. 
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"  What  I  beg  of  your  worship,  says  Sancho,  is  that  you  would  let  your 
wound  be  dressed,  (or  there  comes  a  cood  deal  of  blood  from  that  ear; 
atid  I  have  here  some  lint  and  a  lillle  white  oinimenl  in  my  wallet.  All 
this  would  have  been  nec(lli\-^s,  answered  Don  Quixotle,  if  1  had  bethought 
myself  of  makiu!,^  a  phial  of  llie  balsam  of  Fierabras  ;  for  with  one  single  drop 
of  that  we  might  have  saved  both  time  and  medicines.  What  pliial  and 
what  balsam  is  that?  said  Sancho.  It  is  a  balsam,  answered  Don  Quix- 
olte,  of  which  I  have  the  receipt  by  iieart,  and  he  that  has  it  need  not 
fear  death,  nor  so  much  as  think  of  dying  by  any  wound.  And  therefore, 
when  1  shall  have  made  it,  and  given  it  to  you,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is, 
when  you  see  me  in  some  battle  cleft  asunder  (as  it  frequently  happens), 
to  take  up,  fair  and  softly,  that  part  of  my  body  which  shall  fall  to  the 
ground,  and,  with  the  ureatest  nicety,  before  the  blood  is  congealed,  place 
it  upon  the  other  half  that  shall  remain  in  the  saddle,  taking  especial  care 
to  make  them  tally  exactly.  Then  must  you  immediately  give  me  to 
drink  only  two  draughts  of  the  balsam,  and  then  you  will  see  me  become 
rounder  ti'an  any  apple." 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL   AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY    18,     1846. 


Vaccine  Aphorisms. — Some  very  excellent  observations  have  recently 
appeared  in  ihe  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  on  the  value  of  vaccination  and 
the  signs  hv  which  its  perfect  condition  and  protective  influence  may  be 
known.  The  article  was  one  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
practitioner,  and  should,  therefore,  have  had  its  place  in  a  medical  journal, 
where  it  would  have  been  seen  by  five  hundred  praciiticners  where  it  is 
now  noticed  hv  one.  The  cotichiding  aphori.sms  so  entirely  meet  our  in- 
dividual views,  that  we  have  transferred  them  lo  our  own  pages — regretting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credit  for  them  to  the  close 
observer  from  whom  they  emanated,  as  he  has  concealed  his  name  under 
the  no-meaning  signature  of  T. 

L  A  "  scar  "  of  the  cowpax,  having  all  the  characteristic  marks,  and 
perfectly  distinct,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  evidence  of  certain  pro- 
tection, unless  proved  by  re-vacciiiati<'r). 

2.  C'(>/>i/j/itr  vaccination  forever  .seenres  an  immunity  to  the  irKiividuaJ 
from  infection  of  the  sin  dipix,  varioloid,  and  from  s[)ecific  effects  of 
covvpox. 

3.  In  primary  successful  vaccinations,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
operation  of  the  virus,  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  dav,  while  in  subsequent 
vaccinations,  if  the  first  be  rninp/.cfr,  there  is  speedy  inflamiTiation  and 
itching,  and  the  whole  disappears  at  about  the  time  that  the  first  should 
distinctly  appear. 

4.  The  most  rigid  scrutiny  is  requisite  in  the  selection  of  matter,  that 
it  be  collected  at  the  right   period   of  the  vesicle,  and  from  individuals  of 
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robust  liealtli,  free  from  any  cutaneous  or  other  disorders,  and  of  these  con- 
ditiiMis,  llie  ph\.-.  i-nii  i.s  tlie  only  competent  judjie. 

5.  Cutaneous  di.-eases  (as  perhaps  visceral  and  other  disorders),  seriously 
modify  the  character  of  tlie  genuine  vaccine  afiection,  both  as  it  reirards 
the  purity  of  the  virus,  for  transferring  tlie  disease,  and  also  the  degree  of 
security  afforded  the  vaccinated,  in  consequence  of  impaired  susceptibility. 

0.  Rc-vacrinatv  in  all  rases,  and  repeat  the  operation  so  long  as  it  spe- 
cifically affects  the  system. 


Smallpox  in  a  Cow. — The  possibility  of  communicating  any  of  the 
diseases  to  wliich  man  is  incident,  to  the  lower  animals,  would  not  meet 
with  much  favor  from  medical  philosophers.  However,  a  gentleinan  of 
close  observation,  who  resides  in  Iowa,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
circumstances. 

"  The  enclosed  [a  crust]  is  the  scab  from  a  yearling  calf  that  has  had 
the  smallpox.  That  disease  broke  out  in  a  family  residing  about  twelve 
miles  from  Burlington,  some  five  weeks  ago.  They  all  had  it,  and  two  of 
its  members  died.  A  cow  and  calf  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  round 
the  door  of  the  house — drank  the  water  in  which  the  family  washed, 
smelt  the  clothes  that  were  cast  off  by  the  sick  and  thrown  out,  and  also 
inhaled  the  infection,  and  took  it.  Our  physicians  held  a  consultation 
over  them  two  days  ago,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  genuine  smallpox. 
They  were  not  informed  of  the  fact  until  it  was  so  late  that  they  could 
hardly  tell  whether  the  scabs  were  primary  or  secondary.  [The  speci- 
men is  evidently  of  the  latter  kind.]  There  were  some  two  hundred  pus- 
tules on  the  calf,  about  the  head  and  legs,  and  more  on  the  cow.  Some 
thirty  persons  were  vaccinated  with  a  scab  from  this  source,  in  this  town, 
but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  develope  its  true  character." 

At  Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  where  cases  of  smallpox  abound- 
ed for  half  a  century,  when  not  permitted  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  city, 
no  way  could  be  devised  by  which  the  matter  from  the  most  virulent  form 
of  smallpox,  would  show  any  effects  whatever  on  cows,  oxen,  dogs,  cats 
or  horses. 


Looking  into  Hi/dropathy. — A  medical  gentleman  belonging  to  Lynn, 
Mass.,  now  in  England,  is  writing  a  series  of  letters  home,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Pioneer,  descriptive  of  what  he  sees  and  feels.  It  is  lamenta- 
ble that  a  man  of  such  intelligence  as  the  articles  indicate,  could  find  no 
more  elegant  or  euphonious  signature  than  that  of  Noggs.  There  is  a 
kind  of  vulgar  tang  to  it,  that  might  induce  some  to  pass  over  the  com- 
munication with  the  idea  that  whatever  was  written  by  Mr.  "  Noggs  " 
was  of  very  little  importance.  Among  other  things  that  were  new  or 
strange  to  liim,  ho  has  been  examining  a  celebrated  hydropathic  establish- 
ment called  Stansteadbury  House,  conducted  by  one  Dr.  Edward  Johnson. 
No  doubt  need  be  entertained,  after  reading  his  account  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  a  water-curing  hospital  will  grow  up  in  the  rural  town  of  Lynn, 
on  the  return  of  Noggs.  He  probably  never  would  have  devoted  so  much 
labor  to  the  details  of  Dr.  Johnson's  process  and  scientific  views  of  the 
mode  of  being  medicated  with  cold  water,  had  he  not  cogitated  upon  a 
plan  of  imitating  the  Stansteadbury  concern,  immediately   on   reaching 
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home.  His  candor  in  the  following  parasrrnph  shows  that  he  is  not  quite 
insane  upon  the  curative  properties  of  water,  however  strong  his  faith 
may  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  tact  at  inaiiiug  converts. 

"  The  opportunity  generously  otTered  me  by  Dr.  Lawrence  for  increas- 
ing my  surgical  knowledge  is  not  to  be  had  everywhere.  Cold  water, 
though  it  works  miracles  in  its  way,  won't  divide  tendons,  or  amputate 
limbs,  or  reduce  fractures  and  dislocations.  I  have  stopped  going  to 
places  of  amusement,  and  spend  all  my  spare  change  in  books.  '  A  few 
brains  to  begin  with  would  be  better,'  perhaps  some  of  my  Lynn  brethren 
would  say;  but  l)rains,  after  all,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  get  busi- 
ness, as  the  case  of  many  a  doctor  will  testify." 


State  Prison  DiscipUnr. — One  of  the  State  Prison  documents  publish- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  present  session,  contains  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  It  is  evident  that  the  critical 
observations  of  the  author  of  "  Raiu/rks,"  &,c.,  does  )iot  at  all  please  the 
gentlemen — and  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  noi  resent  the  observations 
made  upon  the  establishment  at  Charlestovvn,  more  spiritedly,  since  they  are 
undoubtedly  right.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  sustaining  the  in- 
spectors in  the  public  estimation,  is  quoted  as  follows  from  their  language 
to  the  Governor  and  Council — "  And  the  health  that  prevails  among  the 
convicts,  and  has  for  years  past,  and  which  from  some  cause,  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend  is  not  surpassed,  if  it  is  equalled,  in  the  history  of 
similar  institutions,  is  evidence,  among  others  things,  of  the  care  and  at- 
tention which  this  department  of  duty  receives." 

As  far  as  possible,  the  law  of  kindness  is  pred(miinant  in  this  prison, 
but  the  inspectors  have  that  old  kink  in  their  heads,  that  "  rorporerd pim- 
ishment  must  at  times  be  inflicted."  A  little  flogging  is  mere  pastime, 
some  people  seem  to  think,  by  way  of  keeping  up  wholesome  parental 
discipline.  It  has  been  a  grievous  mistake  in  the  legal  lookers-on  at  the 
Charlestown  Prison,  thus  to  perpetuate  the  disgraceful  punishment  by  the 
lash.  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  these  institutions, 
than  that  the  barbarous  infliction  of  the  cat  or  whip  should  be  still  persisted 
in,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  to  reason,  and  the  benevolence  of 
a  christian  age.  There  are  no  worse  convicts  at  Charlestown,  we  pre- 
sume, than  at  South  Boston  ;  yet  a  blow  is  never  struck  in  the  House  of 
Correction  there,  nor  is  one  ever  required  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  general  or  the  control  of  an  individual.  We  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  advocated  by  an  officer  of  the  State  Prison,  some 
years  since,  when  we  contemplated  raising  an  incpiiry,  in  the  Legislature, 
in  relation  to  flogging  the  convicts.  A  holy  vocation,  m  most  cases,  make 
the  heart  tender  to  the  physical  sufferings  of  n)aii,  even  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation. 

We  pray  that  Providence  may  raise  up  a  Miss  Dix,  to  ring  this  matter 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  inflict  or  sanction  this  cursed  system  of  prison 
discipline,  till  if,  is  abrogated  forever,  as  a  sin  and  a  blot  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  these  United  States. 


Diagnosis  of  Diseases   of  the  Heart. — This    promises   to   be    an    im- 
portant guide,  although   there   is   no  display  or  extra  exertion   manifested 
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by  tlie  translator  to  make  the  reader  think  better  of  it  than  the  work  ac- 
tually merits.  Dr.  Felix  Audry,  ex-chef  de  cliniqiie  at  the  Hospital  of 
La  Chariie,  was  a  close  observer.  Less  is  known  of  him  here  liian  might 
have  been  supposed,  wiien  one  recollects  the  troops  of  medical  students 
who  are  annually  returning  from  the  schools  of  France,  laden  with  the 
rich  discoveries  and  researches  of  the  medical  pliil<)S(>phers  of  Paris. 

"  This  Manual, "  says  the  author,  "  is  addressed  both  to  i)hysicianp, 
who  will  find  in  it  a  series  of  clinical  observations,  verified  by  post-morte?n 
examinations,  which  will  prove  to  them  to  what  desree  of  precision  pre- 
tends the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  to  students,  who,  in  this 
Manual  of  Diagnosis,  will  learn  how  those  practical  results  are  arrived  at, 
which  constitute  the  real  victory  of  modern  clinical  observation."  The 
translator  is  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M.D.  We  thank  him  for  his  efiTorts 
to  extend  the  influence  of  this  excellent  book.  There  is  no  lack  of  hcai-t 
literature,  as  understood  by  niedical  men,  but  much  of  it  is  too  mas- 
sive and  too  costly.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than  all  are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge,  to  have  text  books,  or,  as  they  are  appropriately  called, 
hand  boulcs,  those  necessarily  consulted  frequently,  with  little  opportu- 
nity for  reading  deliberately,  as  expressive  and  yet  concise  as  possible. 

Clinical  researches,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  heart,  is  a  sensible  article.  The  first  part  extends 
from  the  I'2th  to  the  14Sth  page.  Part  second  eiubraces  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  to  their  treatment.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  this  is  just  what  every  one  should  have  who 
prescribes  for  human  maladies,  it  is  also  to  be  carefully  studied  by  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  a  general  medical  practitioner. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Kneeland  did  not  think  to  insert  an  index  to 
this  work,  as  it  is  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  find  anything  without  turning 
over  leaves  from  beginning  to  end.  Messrs.  Ticknor&  Co.  will  please  re- 
member, in  the  next  edition,  that  an  index  is  as  indispensable  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  sign  on  their  own  ware-house.  Being  published  in  this  city 
by  T.  &  Co.,  copies  may  be  readily  procured. 


Famihi  Rnrulntor. — A  circular  is  extensively  circulated,  post-marked 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  giving  notice  that  a  certain  instrument  may  be  had 
in  that  city,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prevent  the  too  great  mtdtiplication 
of  the  human  race — and  therefore  called  the  family  regulator.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  the  age,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  city  from  whence  the 
circular  emanates,  tliat  such  an  infamous,  wicked  proposition  should  be 
made  to  the  ignorant  or  the  abandoned,  as  this  travelling  advertisement 
so  fearlessly  announces.  The  grand  jury  would  confer  a  favor  on  society 
by  indicting  every  aofent  employed  in  the  sale  of  this  monstrous  device 
for  secret  murder.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  preserving  the  health  of 
mothers — and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  a  single  argument  brought 
forward  in  the  circular,  to  justify  a  resort  to  that  most  abominable  of  all 
operations — a  broad-spread  snare  is  laid  for  profiting  by  the  credulity, 
avarice  and  depravity  of  unprincipled  men  and  women. 


Southrni  Journal  of    Medicine  and  Plinr.'nfir,/.  —  By  some   mishap,  the 
first  i\o.  of  this  new   journal,  from    which  extracts    were  taken  on  its  ar- 
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rival,  has  been  mislaid  for  some  weeks.  On  its  re-appearance,  we  have 
been  lookincr  into  tiie  plan  the  editors  prc^pose  in  the  ir)aiiageinent  ofijieir 
enterprise.  They  evince  industry,  the  first  element  of  snccess,  and  from 
the  variety  of  topics  introduced,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  escapes  their 
vigilant  eye  that  promises  to  be  of  any  immediate  importance  to  their 
patrons. 

Tiie  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  is  to  appear  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  every  second  month,  at  four  dollars  a  year,  payable  in 
advance.  The  editors  are  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  M.D.,  and  S.  D.  Sinkler, 
M.D.  There  is  talent  enough  in  the  Southern  States  to  give  this  newly 
projected  periodical  a  high  character.  Any  services  in  our  power  to  fa- 
cilitate the  business  operations  of  the  Journal,  are  cheerfully  tendered. 


Clairmativcncss. — A  clergyman  somewhere  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
has  started  off  at  a  tangent  with  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing.  The  ass, 
iiowever,  was  still  an  ass,  when  concealed  in  a  lion's  skin.  This  is  no- 
thing but  the  old  imposition  of  animal  magnetism,  with  elegant  fixtures. 
It  means  clearly  reversed — or.  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  slate  is  a  state 
dearly  reversed  from  the  natural,  says  Mr.  Fowler.  Under  the  new  title, 
ihe  soul  has  been  seen  by  a  boy.  Hear  him.  "  Mind  is  magnetism.  It 
is  produced  or  rather  formed  in  the  brain  by  means  of  the  five  senses,  as 
we  showed  in  our  first  lecture.  It  is  then  life — pure  intelligence,  that 
breath  of  God  which  he  breathed  into  man  when  he  became  a  living  soul." 
Another  mad  house  will  soon  be  needed  in  the  Empire  State  if  this  phi- 
losopher lives. 

Progress  of  Population  in  the  United  States. —  A  writer  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine,  says  that  we  shall  have,  in  the  census  of  1850,  a 
population  of  10,930,000  in  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  States.  Allowing 
the  increase  of  the  whole  United  States  to  be  the  same  as  hitherto — that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  one  third  for  every  ten  years — we  shall  have  for  our  en- 
tire population,  in  ISSi),  22, 760, 000  ;  from  which,  deducting  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  10,930,000,  there  remain  for  the  West,  11,830,000;  or  a  ma- 
jority of  9000.  The  ratio  of  increase  has  been,  in  two  decennial  i)eriods, 
over  100  per  cent.;  in  one  of  them,  70  per  cent.  ;  and  in  only  one  has  it 
fallen  below  50;  while  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  it  exceeded  100.  No 
one  denies  that  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  so  rapidly  swelled  the 
population  of  the  vast  region  of  the  West,  are  for  the  most  part  still  in 
operation.  After  1850,  it  is  assumed  that  the  population  of  this  country 
will  have  its  centre  west  of  the  mountains. 


Personal  Beauty  of  the  Georgians. — Dr.  Parrot's  Jaunt  to  Ararat 
abounds  with  curious  observations  on  the  character,  habits  and  every-day 
appearances  of  the  people  met  with  on  the  tour.  In  speaking  of  the 
Georgians,  he  thus  remaiks.  "  The  personal  beauty  of  the  Georgians 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  secure  a  lively  in- 
terest in  their  favor,  if  their  intellectual  condition  were  only  in  keeping 
with  their  outward  bearing.  The  Georgian  would  win  the  esteem  of 
all  the  world,  did  he   but  unite,  with  the  symmetry  of  his  person  and  the 
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energy  of  his  character,  a  taste  for  useful  occupation  and  the  landahle  im- 
provement of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  ;  while  the  wouien  of  Geoiiria 
would  be  admitted  on  all  liands  to  have  just  claims  to  the  possession  of 
the  liicrhest  order  of  female  loveliness,  did  they  not  prematurely  impair  the 
advantaiTes  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  cosmetics,  of  apparel  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  by 
their  reckless  licentiousness,  instead  of  directinjr  their  thoughts  to  the 
reorulation  of  their  households,  to  economy,  cleanliness,  the  education  of 
their  children  and  ilie  other  duties  proper  to  their  sex." 

New  York  State  Liinntic  Asylum. — Dr.  Brighatn,  in  his  Third  Annual 
Report,  states  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  number  of  pa- 
tients at  the  Asylum  was  260;  admitted  during  the  year,  29!?;  total  num- 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  553.  Of  this  numl)er  there  have  been  discharg- 
ed,  recovered,  135  ;  improved,  78  ;  unimproved,  34  ;  died,  21.  Total  dis- 
charcres  during  the  year,  2GS ;  remaining  in  the  Asylum  Nov.  3i),  1845, 
285.     Of  the  patients  discharged  improved,  he  remarks — 

"  Amonor  the  improved,  we  have  classed  a  consideral)Ie  number  who 
were  nearly  well  when  they  left.  Several  of  these  we  have  since  learned 
have  continued  well.  It  is  occasionally  very  dilHcult  to  decide  when  a 
per-'-on  who  has  been  affected  by  insanity,  has  entirely  recovered.  Some  ap- 
pear to  be  well  soon  after  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  Removed  from  their 
cares  and  troubles,  and  the  excitirjg  causes  that  tend  to  perpetuate  their 
mental  disorder,  they  become  calm  and  rational  ;  yet  such  are  very  apt  to 
relapse  if  they  retu'-n  early.  But  others  become  nearly  well  at  an  asylum 
and  then  remain  stationary.  They  cannot  be  considered  entirely  recover- 
ed, as  they  remain  irritable  or  eccentric  ;  yet  not  unfrequently  such  persons 
recover  on  returning  home.  We  have  known  many  instances  of  this,  and 
the  present  year  several  striking  cases  of  the  kind  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  VVliile,  therefore,  as  a  general  fact,  patients  are  apt  to  be 
removed  too  soon  from  an  asylum,  some  we  are  convinced  are  kept  longer 
than  is  necessary.  But  as  we  have  said,  it  is  difficult  always  to  discrimi- 
nate correctly  ;  though  we  are  in  favor  of  giving  a  patient  who  has  nearly 
recovered,  and  then  remains  stationary  several  months,  a  trial  at  home." 


Lithotomi/. — Prof.  J.  M.  Bush,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  Western  L meet,  thus  speaks  of  Professor  Dudley's  unpa- 
ralleled success  in  the  performance  of  this  operation. 

"  The  American  Lithotomist  has  had  presented  to  him  188  subjects, 
185  of  whom  have  been  operated  upon  ;  two  did  not  obtain  the  use  of 
his  knife,  because  both,  an  reaching  Lexington,  had  already  felt  the  wear- 
ing-out influences  of  large  calculi  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  survived  but  a 
ff.w  days.  One  at  the  time  was  undergoing  preparation  for  the  operation. 
Here,  then,  is  a  large  number  of  calculous  patients,  of  all  ages,  and  both  sex- 
es, coming  to  Prof  Dudley  from  every  cpiarter  of  the  widely  extended  range 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  and  I  have  seen  patients  who  were  in  this  list 
the  subjects  of  such  intense  agony,  with  purulent  and  sanguineous  dis- 
charges from  the  bladder,  indicating,  without  any  reasonable  doubt,  the 
extensively  ulcerated  state  of  that  organ,  so  far  relieved  by  the  medical 
treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  operation,  that  they  were  almost  willing  to 
return  lio'nc  without  tins  unconditional  and  final  remedy. 
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"  These  fjicts  render  it  necessary  to  correct  the  impression  of  Dr. 
Willis, -that  Prof.  Dudley  is  remarkably  srlnt  in  his  cases  for  the  knife; 
and  it  is  important  for  the  profession  to  understand,  that  his  success  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  principle — which  he  nK)re  extensively  reccpnizes 
than  any  surgeon  living  or  dead,  with  whose  history  I  have  an  acquaint- 
ance— of  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  general  systtm  preparatory  to 
the  operation  ;  an  account  of  wliich  is  detailed  in  my  former  paper  on 
lithotomy. 

"  It  is  not,  then,  that  he  selects  the  favorable  cases  fiom  amonfj  the  nn- 
promisincr,  and  thus  secures  his  extraordinary  success;  l)ut  he  receives  all, 
and  according  to  the  necessities  of  individual  cases,  tiiey  receive  his  ser- 
vices as  physician  previous  to  his  operative  treatment  as  snrge<  n.  In 
these  principles,  are  based  his  unprecedented  triumphs  in  all  his  f  pera- 
tive  surgery  ;  and,  recognizing  the  same  rules,  every  surgec  ii  niiglit  pro- 
mise the  same  success  to  that  afflicted  class  of  patients  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  stone  in  the  bladder." 


Medical  Miscellany. — At  the  commencement  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Medical 
College,  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Webster,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
President  Hale. — The  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  are  represented  to  be  entirely  exhausted. — 
Dr.  Lewis,  Marine  Hospital  surgeon,  Mobile,  is  preparing  a  history  of 
medicine  and  the  condition  of  the  science  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
— Mrs.  Zebra  Pollard  recently  died  at  Halifax,  at  the  age  of  114  years. — 
Dr.  Parrott,  professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  whose 
account  of  his  Journey  to  Mount  Ararat  has  just  been  published  in  Lon- 
don, says  that  the  Kalmuk  tribes,  with  which  he  fell  in,  "  make  no  use 
of  vegetables  whatever,  not  even  of  the  herbs  of  the  steppe,  or  of  fruits, 
but  subsist  entirely  on  animal  food." — It  is  strange  that  copies  oi  the 
Pocket  Atlas  of  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  recently  re- 
published by  the  Harpers,  of  New  York,  from  the  Paris  edition,  is  not  to 
be  had  in  Boston. — Preservation  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Warren,  has  gone  to 
another  edition. — Dr.  J.  W.  Monette,  of  Natchez,  has  a  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  nearly  ready  for  the  press. — Jacob  Sax,  of  Gilboa, 
N.  Y.,  died  in  consequence  of  running  a  sliver  under  his  thumb  nail. 

IM\RKiKr>,— At  Glen,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Biggam,  of  Charleston,  to  Miss  Anna 
H.  Paulison. 

DiF.n, — AtHelena,  Arkansas,  Dr.  Jenniper,  killed  by  a  Dr.  Grant. — AtBladens- 
burtr,  Dr.  David  Johnson,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  killed  in  a  due]. — At  Laporte, 
Indiana,  Mr.  Henry  Flint,  a  medical  student,  of  Fnyetteville,  N.  Y.  The  niedi- 
cal  class  of  the  University,  together  with  ihe  facility,  attended  ti)e  funeral  in 
a  body. — At  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Christian  Feng-er,  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  author  of  many  profes- 
sional works. 
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The  Bhomitigdalc  Asi/hitn  for  thr  Jn:<nne. — From  Dr.  Pliny  Earle'slast 
Annual  Report  we  make  the  followintr  extracts. 

"The  year  was  commenced  with  104  patients,  of  whom  54  were  males 
^l^d  50  females.  Since  that  time,  l-iS  cases,  of  which  71  were  males  and 
67  females,  have  been  admitted,  makiiicr  the  whole  number  of  cases  under 
treatment  durinor  the  year  ^242,  of  which  12-5  were  males  and  117  females. 

"  One  hundred  and  thirteen  cases — 5S  males  and  55  females — have 
been  dischartred.  Seven  males  and  5  females  have  died,  leaving  now  in 
the  Asylum  117  patients,  of  whom  60  are  n)ales  and  57  females. 

"  Of  the  cases  dischartjed,  61  were  cured,  12  much  improved,  20  im- 
proved and  20  unimproved,  being  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  friends. 

"  The  admissions  in  1845  were  30  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1844,  and 
62  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1843.  Notwithstanding  this  important  in- 
crease, the  deaths  have  been  fewer.  There  were  14  in  1843,  13  in  1844, 
and  22  in  1845. 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  as  compared 
with  the  annual  admissions  for  several  of  the  preceding  years,  l)eiiig  as- 
sumed as  the  data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion,  the  necessary  infer- 
ence is,  that  mental  disorders  are  increasing.  Whether  the  increase  be 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  population  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent 
country,  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  easily  be  demonstrated.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  exciting  causes  of  men- 
tal alienation  were  never,  in  time  of  peace,  more  active,  among  any  peo- 
ple, than  at  the  present  day  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  particularly  so  in  the  States  which,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  were 
the  earliest  peopled  by  European  emigrants. 

"  Intoxicating  liquors  are  so  cheap  that  the  labor  of  a  few  hours  will  pro- 
cure enough  to  addle  the  brain  for  a  week,  and  prevent  the  healthy  exer- 
cise of  reason  perhaps  a  much  longer  period.  The  avenues  to  wealth, 
place  and  power  are  open  to  all  ;  the  child  of  the  cottager  thus  entering 
into  the  strife  of  competition  with  the  son  of  the  most  wealthy  citizen. 
The  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  products  of  both  nature  and  art  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  are  here  obtained,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  a  luxurious  life. 
Hence  human  desires  and  human  wants  are  greatly  multiplied,  while  both 
mind  and  body  are  exerted  to  the  utmost  power  of  endurance  to  gratify 
the  former  and  supply  the  latter.  The  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
artificial  mode  of  living  thus  produced,  is  either  a  debility  of  the  system, 
or  an  augmentation  of  nervous  excitability,  either  of  which  facilitates  the 
invasion  of  mental  disease." 


Suicide,  when  dors  it  Vitiate  a  PoUry  of  Life  Insurance  ? — It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  policies  of  our  different  life  insurance 
companies  is  not  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  to  prevent  difficulties,  in 
all  cases  of  self-destruction.  That,  for  example,  of  the  "  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,"  of  this  city,  reads  thus,  "  or,  in  case  he  shall 
die  by  his  own  hand."  Now,  suppose  a  person  kills  himself  in  a  fit  of 
insanity  or  delirium  tremens,  is  the  policy  void,  or  will  the  company  ex- 
pect to  pay  ?  A  case  of  this  kind  has  recently  been  litigated  in  England, 
and  it  was  decided,  very  properly  we  think,  that  the  act  of  suicide  did  not 
make  the  policy  void. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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On  the  Utli  of  December,  1344,  there  caine  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital an  interesting  young  female,  who  was  represented  to  have  been  in- 
sane four  weeks.  She  had  previously  had  chorea,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  attack  of  insanity  had  had  typhus  fever.  Her  age  was  15, 
her  countenance  very  agreeable,  saddened  by  an  expression  of  extreme 
nfielancholy,  and  she  was  suffering  at  short  intervals  with  paroxysms  of 
severe  headache.  She  had  little  appetite,  constipated  bowels,  cold  ex-! 
tremities,  and  amenorrhoea.  She  remained  without  much  change  for 
some  weeks,  suffering  froni  headache  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  with  a  remarka- 
ble staring  and  projection  of  the  eyeballs,  during  the  paroxysms.  At  the  ex- 
pirat  on  of  six  or  eight  weeks  she  had  improved  considerably  in  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  periods  of  headache  were  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  and 
she  appeared  decidedly  better.  Through  the  winter  she  improved  favora-: 
biy,  regained  her  cheerfulness  and  mental  activity,  and  appeared  to  be 
gradually  convalescing.  The  headache  recurred  occasionally,  but  less 
seveivly.  She  engaged  in  domestic  labor  with  alacrity,  was  cheerful  in 
her  temper,  playful  and  happy,  and  extremely  lovely  in  her  character, 
These  favorable  appearances  continued  till  some  time  in  March,  when 
the  affection  of  the  head  became  worse,  and  she  apparently  lost  ground, 
became  desponding,  lost  her  appetite  and  appeared  much  more  ill  through 
the  month  of  April,  suffering  extremely  from  headache.  During  the 
month  of  May  her  sufferings  were  intense.  She  was  very  much  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  having  severe  spasms  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
In  the  course  of  this  month  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste 
and  smell,  and  lay  for  many  days  in  a  condition  of  indescribable  distress, 
often  beatitiii  her  head  with  great  violence,  moaning  and  tearing  her  hair 
in  agony.  With  the  exception  of  the  motion  of  her  hands  she  seemed 
entirely  palsied.  In  this  condition  she  remained  some  weeks,  cut  olf 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and,  as  she  expressed  herself  after^ 
wards,  feeling  that  she  was  removed  to  some  dismal  dungeon,  where  she 
was  fed,  but  saw  and  heard  no  one.  While  she  was  in  this  situation,  we 
were  expecting  daily  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  or  convulsions,  that 
would  terminate  her  life  and  end  her  sufferings.  She  was  not  conscious 
at  the  time  that  she  had  lost  her  senses,  but  supposed  that  .she  was  far  re- 
mpyed  from  light  and  sound,  from  human  society,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
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life.  She  called  most  iniplorinoly  upon  those  around  her  to  speak  to  her, 
to  answer  her  incjuiries,  and  not  leave  her  to  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
of  the  ^rave. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  she  gradually  came  out  of  this  state,  and 
recognized  a  few  friends  by  their  dress  and  other  external  marks.  Her 
mind  was  gradually  restored,  but  it  was  a  long  lime  before  she  was  con- 
scious that  all  her  senses  were  gone  but  feeling,  which  was  found  to  be 
very  acute.  By  means  of  the  maimol  alphabet,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously learned,  she  was  taught  that  she  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  soon  by 
this  nsedium  she  communicated  to  her  friend  that  she  had  lost  both  taste 
and  smell — which  was  afterwards  verified  by  satisfactory  experiments.  She 
improved  in  health  favorably,  but  slowly,  but  never  again  recovered  the 
senses  of  hearing  or  seeing.  She  could  after  a  while  communicate  her 
thoughts  by  speech,  and  more  or  less  of  the  time  she  could  taste  and 
sm-'ll  ;    but  at  times  these  senses,  also,  were  wholly  lost. 

The  sense  of  feeling  became  very  acute,  and  her  touch  was  astonish- 
ingly accurate  and  sensible.  She  could  read  the  raised  letters  of  the  blind 
alphabet,  and  soon  learned  to  read  the  prints  designed  for  their  instruc- 
tion. At  this  time  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  converse,  and  enjoy  in- 
tercourse with  her  friends  by  the  manual  alphabet.  On  the  17th  of  June 
she  had  another  attack  like  the  first,  and  lost  the  power  of  speech  and 
all  means  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  world  ;  suffered  extremely 
from  headache,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  palpitatioti  of  the  heart ;  had 
frequent  pulse,  dry  skin,  thirst,  furred  tongue,  general  distress,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  loss  of  strength.  These  paroxysms  occurred  about  once  in 
two  months,  and  lasted  two  weeks  or  more.  In  the  intervals  she  would 
be  cheerful  and  happy,  yet  extremely  animated  in  her  intercourse  with 
friends  and  strangers,  a  1  chough  she  was  rarely  U'ne  from  severe  headache 
two  days  in  succession,  and  had  lost  her  speech,  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs, 
and  had  no  communication  with  the  world  around  her,  excepting  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  by  means  of  the  acute  sense  of  touch,  and  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet.  The  feet  were  not  only  paralyzed,  but  liad  lost 
the  sense  of  feeling,  so  that  needles  and  pins  stuck  into  them  gave 
her  no  sensation  whatever.  When  in  her  best  state,  by  means  of  a  chair 
on  wheels,  she  could  visit  all  parts  of  the  Hospital,  and  seemed  delighted 
with  everything  that  came  to  her  knowledge  through  this  solitary  medium 
to  the  mind. 

In  October  she  had  another  paroxysm  of  extreme  suffering,  which 
lasted  for  many  days  ;  and  now,  when  she  got  better,  her  hands  were 
found  paralyzed,  she  had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  was  deprived  of 
the  only  medium  of  communication  left  her,  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
manual  alphabet !  Her  situation  was  now  more  deplorable  than  ever. 
She  was  entirely  deprived  of  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

A  faithful  friend,  who  never  deserted  her,  by  great  perseverance  in- 
vented an  imperfect  alphabet  with  her  fingers  on  her  face,  and  was  able 
to  communicate  simple  ideas  to  her  in  this  novel  manner.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  sensibility  of  her  hands  was  restored  to  her  imper- 
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fert1_v,  so  tlral  she  could  again  avail  hprs(>lf  of  the  manual  alphabet.  She 
eoiitii'uied  v^ery  comfoi'table  throuji;h  the  month  of  Novembef  and  the  inosi 
of  Decesnher,  enjoyin;;;  the  amusements  and  festivities  of  the  season  very 
well,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her  senses  and  her  speech,  and  her  en- 
lire  inability  to  walk.  Towards  the  last  of  December  she  had  another 
severe  attack,  during  which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became  paralyzed, 
and  she  coidd  never  sit  up  afterwards.  From  this  time  she  gradually 
declined,  suffered  severely  from  pain,  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  inability  to 
retain  Ibod,  and  emaciation — till  death  relieved  her  of  her  sufferings  o!i 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  by  a  I'apid  succession  of  epileptic 
convulsions. 

During  all  this  illness,  which  she  bore  with  unexampled  patience,  she 
retained  her  mind  and  was  able  to  communicate  with  her  friends  and  phy- 
sician through  her  accustomed  medium,  excepting  for  a  few  days  in  the 
paroxysms  before  alluded  to.  After  the  recovery  from  the  first  turn  of 
melancholy,  the  mind  of  this  patient,  in  her  lucid  intervals,  was  clear  and 
intelli^fent,  her  perceptions  quick,  iier  wit  sparkling  and  her  imagination 
sprightly.  She  enjoyed  life,  and  especially  sociely,  was  able  to  work  in- 
geniously and  skilfully,  notwithstanding  she  was  deaf,  du'ub,  blind,  had 
lost  the  u^e  of  her  limbs,  and  much  of  the  time  could  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  That  the  mind  should  remain  unclouded  when  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  brain  was  involved  in  disease,  and  the  senses  so  generally  destroy- 
ed, is  a  problem  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  solve. 

The  following  were  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  as  found  on  a 
•post-mortem  examination,  made  with   care  and  skill,   by  Dr  Sargent,  of 
this   town,  assisted   by  Drs.  Bates  and   Woodward  Jr.,  twenty-four  hours 
after  death — furnished  from  the  minutes  of  the  latter. 

External  appearance  of  the  body,  pale  and  bloodless  ;  lips  and  ex- 
tremities of  fingei-s  livid  ;  emaciation  extreme. 

Thorax. — Heart  everywhere  healthy,  small  in  size,  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  very  thin.  Lungs  showed  miliary  tubercles  throughout,  with 
strong  adhesions  of  the  phnn-al  surfaces  at  both  apices. 

Abdomen. — When  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  attention  was  firsi 
called  to  the  singular  appearance  of  the  omentum.  This  organ  was 
strongly  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  probably,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  from  old  peritonitis.  Upon  incision  it  was  found 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  hard  and  firm  before  the  knife,  and  showing 
everywhere  tubercular  infiltration,  but  no  softening.  On  raising  it  out  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  a  most  singular  state  of  things  was  observed  below  ; 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  all  the  organs  which  were  visible,  was  conside- 
rably injected  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  recent  lymph,  which  was 
viscid  to  the  touch,  and  could  be  easily  scraped  off  with  the  knife.  Be- 
sides this,  the  whole  peritoneum  was  thickly  studded  with  fine  tubercle!?. 
The  liver  was  pale  in  color,  of  natural  size,  and  healthy,  but  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  omentum.  The  stomach  showed  no  marks  of  disease,  ex- 
cepting that  the  mucous  coat  was  injected  in  a  few  small  patches.  The 
spleen  was  healthy  ;  the  pancreas  healthy.  The  mucous  coat  of  (he 
alimentary  canal  was  somewhat  injected,  but   to  all  appearance  healthy. 
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The  iiies?n(erlc  <^laiul3  weiv  all  enlaiirod,  but  nono  of  tliem  softened. 
The  kidneys  had  each  of  them  a  ffw  criule  tubercles,  of  small  size  in 
iheir cortical  i)ortioti  ;  otherwise  healthy.  The  bladder  and  uterus  healthy. 
The  ovaries  were  both  extensively  involved  in  tuberculous  disease,  which 
in  the  left  orifan  had  gone  on  to  softening. 

Hkad. — Dura  mater  stronirly  adherent  to  the  bone  towards  the  occiput, 
most  towards  the  right  side,  longitudinal  sinus  distended  with  very  dark 
lilood  ;  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  unusually  turgid  ;  surface  of  the  brain 
healthy  in  ap|)earance,  the  convolutions  nowhere  flatt(;ned.  The  brain 
was  examined  bv  removing  thin  slices  from  each  iiemisphere,  going  from 
above  downwards,  till  the  ventricles  were  opened.  The  remainder  was 
ihen  removed  from  the  skull  in  a  mass,  and  examined. 

Cerebrum. — Both  hemispheres  were  healthy  down  to  a  level  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  g(jod  color  and  quite  firm. 
The  ventricles  contained  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fluid.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  brain  then  being  turned  out  of  the  cranium,  was  examined 
from  the  base.  Coagulahle  lymph  was  efliised  all  about  the  root  of  the 
opiic  nerves,  and  also  over  the  corpora  quadrii^emina.  The  pia  mater 
was  strongly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  this  part.  In  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  right  hemisi)liere  a  diseased  portion  was  found,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  fungoid  disease.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  all  around  it  was  softened,  of  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter,  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  right 
hemisphere  was  healthy.  In  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  bemis|)here'a 
similar  fungous  portion  was  found,  about  half  the  size  of  the  one  in  the 
right  hemisphere,  surrounded  by  extensive  softening  of  a  white  color  like 
jelly,  and  almost  transparent. 

The  cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  healthy.  The  spinal  cord 
was  not  examined. 

This  singular  case  had  been  treated  by  leeches,  blisters,  cathartics, 
mercurials  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  finally  by  morphine 
during  the  severe  paroxysms  of  suffering,  which  very  sensibly  mitigated 
the  distress.  After  each  of  these  paroxysms  some  ground  was  lost  in  the 
case,  some  new  evil  |)resented  itself,  altliough  in  the  intervals  there  was 
increase  of  strength  and  flesh,  and  indications  of  returning  health.  After 
the  first,  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  After  the  second, 
her  speech.  After  the  third,  the  lower  extremities  became  palsied  and 
insensible  ;  then  the  hands,  of  which  she  partially  recovered  ;  and  finally 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  paralyzed,  and  epilepsy  closed  the  scene. 

The  day  before  her  death  she  was  quite  sensible  and  intelligent,  and 
recognized  her  friends  readily  by  touch.  She  slept  well  till  near  morning, 
when  epilepsy  occurred,  and  she  died  in  about  six  hours  ;  during  this 
time  only  was  she  insensible.  S.  B.  W, 

f Worcester,  l\h.,  Feb.  16,  1846. 
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Thf,  parentacre  of  Dr.  Lamb  was  lespectablo.  His  father,  Samuel 
Lamb,  Esq.,  was  for  a  miinber  of  years  Town  Clerk  of  Cliarlton,  Mass.  ; 
he  likewise  was  a  captain  in  tlie  revoluiionary  service.  His  motber  was 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  and  sister  of  Col.  Jacob 
Davis,  who  commenced  the  seitlernent  of  Montpelier  in  1787.  Edward 
Lamb,  while  young,  attended  the  schools  in  his  native  town  with  <,^ood 
repute,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  at  Leicester  Academy.  He  likc- 
wi-if"  studied  the  languages  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Spencer,  li  is 
understood  that  the  late  Judge  I-*aine  was  fitted  (:r  college  by  the  same 
gentleman.  After  this  preparatory  course,  Edward  Latnb  commenced 
tlie  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Dudley,  who  was  esteemed  a 
well-educated  and  skilful  physician.  He  passed  through  the  usual  course 
of  study  as  taught  in  those  days,  without  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  but  was  well  approbated  by  his  preceptor.  In  1796  he  came  to 
Montpelier,  and  commenced  practice  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town. 
At  that  time  the  place  must  liave  been  quite  different  from  what  it  now 
is,  and  the  Doctor  was  called  to  pass  through  many  difficulties  from 
which  his  succ-'ssors  are  exempted.  Little  do  the  present  physicians  of 
this  flourishing  and  populous  town,  know  of  the  hardships  he  had  to  en- 
counter (luring  the  early  part  of  his  practice.  But  a  small  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  then  able  to  pay  their  physician  anything  for  his  ser- 
vices; yet  they  must  be  visited,  and  this,  too,  by  night  and  by  dav, 
whether  the  roads  were  bad  or  whether  there  were  no  roads  ;  streams 
must  be  crossed,  whether  there  were  bridges  or  no  bridges  ;  and  when 
business  could  not  be  done  on  horseback,  it  must  be  done  on  foot.  All 
this  must  be  frequently  accomplished  without  any  other  remuneration 
than  that  of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  humanity.  In  those  days 
they  who  were  able  to  pay  for  medical  services  were  not  very  punctual 
to  do  it.  The  physician  must  wait  long,  and  then  take  what  was  most 
convenient  in  order  to  satisfy  his  customers.  With  such  a  state  of  things 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Lamb's  easy  habits  should  have 
had  to  struggle  in  poverty,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  for  a  long  season. 
These  trials  would  have  been  .sooner  overcome,  had  he  not  been  sub- 
jected to  an  expensive  and  vexatious  lawsuit,  growing  out  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  details  of  which  are  foreign  to  this  notice. 

In  1804  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  General  Assembly, 
then  sitting  in  Rutland,  which  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  townsmen  at  that  time  ;  but  political  life  was  not  his  proper 
sphere.  He  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
this  be  did,  with  an  occasional  interruption,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Many  were  the  epidemics  he  was  called  to  encounter  during  this  long 
period,  and  it  was  in  the  treatment  of  these  that  his  skill  was  most  con- 
spicuous. The  dysentery  of  low  type  of  1806,  spotted  fever  of  1811 
and    1812,  pneumonia   typhoides   of  18l.'3  and  1814,  scarlatina,  typhus 
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and  typhoid  fever  of  succeeding  years,  afforded  hitn  an  ample  opportunity 
lor  t!ie  exercise  of  his  talents  ;  and  such  was  his  success  in  the  Ireatnient 
of  lliese  and  kindred  disea-^es,  as  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  to  gain 
for  him  an  enviable  reputation. 

He  early  liMrned  to  distinguish  between  inflammation  and  fever,  and  to 
regulate  his  practice  accordmi^ly.  In  de'i(>rmining  the  type  of  fever,  in 
noting  the  symptoms,  and  in  adapting  remedies  to  meet  the  case,  his  judg- 
ment was  uncommonly  good.  His  prognosis  was  ifencrally  correct.  His 
own  death  was  caused  by  a  slow  bilious  fever  operating  upon  a  worn  out 
constitution,  for  which  he  prescribed  with  his  accustomed  skill  for  ten 
days,  when  he  became  convinced  that  he  should  die  near  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  fever,  which  event  took  place  as  he  had  predicted. 

Dr.  Lamb's  treatment  of  fever  was  rather  olil  fashioned,  but  may  not 
be  less  successful  on  that  account.  Untrammelled  by  system,  and  a  close 
ol)server,  he  made  every  case  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits  Not  only  in 
the  commencement  but  in  the  progress  of  the  fever,  he  was  thorough  in 
the  use  of  (?vacu  ints.  Emetics,  cathartics  and  sudorifics  were  his  fa- 
vorite remedies.  With  these  were  frequently  cond)ined  the  diffusible 
stimulants.  In  his  hands  this  practice  was  safe  and  judicious.  The 
shock  i;iven  to  tJKe  sysiem  by  an  emetic,  whenever  it  can  be  tolerated, 
attended  with  an  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  and  a  consequent  relaxation 
of  the  capillaries,  acts  powerfully  in  overcoming  febrile  action,  if  a 
temporary  debiliiy  sometimes  ensues,  it  i.^  readily  overcome  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  didlisiljle  stimulants,  or  other  appropriate  remedies.  No  physi- 
cian, it  is  presumed,  ever  gave  moreenietics  than  Dr.  Lamb,  but  they  were 
well  chosen,  well  timed,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  His  Aivorite  emetic  was  ipecacuanha  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  combined.  Sulphate  of  copper  was  soinetimes  preferred  to  the  zinc, 
especially  if  the  lungs  were  affected.  To  give  a  specimen  of  the  doc- 
tor's prescribing,  the  following  case,  reported  for  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety in  18'21,  is  selected.  "  I  was  called  to  visit  a  i)atient  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  neighboring  physician,  wdio  had  been  sick  about  fifteen  days 
with  the  epidemic  typhus  fever.  I  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. His  symptoms  were  strongly  typhoid,  such  as  delirium,  reaching 
after  motes  in  the  air,  picking  the  bedclothes,  and  subsultus  tendinuni ;  in 
fine,  he  labored  under  nearly  all  the  bad  symptoms  of  malignant  typhus 
in  the  last  stage.  My  prescriptions  were  as  follows.  I  first  gave  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecac,  and  directed  the  same  to  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  1  also 
directed  small  doses  of  calomel  to  be  given  three  times  a  day,  unless  his 
mouth  should  become  sore,  in  which  case  James's  powder  and  camphor 
were  to  be  substituted.  I  likewise  advised  a  powder  composed  of  gm. 
oj)ium,  musk,  camphor  and  ipecac,  to  be  given  every  four  hours  while 
his  delirium  lasted,  the  vol.  fetid  tincture  to  be  given  occasionally  instead  of 
the  above  powder.  If  the  calomel  failed  of  moving  hishowels  daily,  castor 
oil  was  to  be  given  for  tliat  purpose.  Brandy  and  flies  were  a|)|)lied  ex- 
KM'nally.  Nothing  relieved  him  so  much  as  the  emetics.  After  his  bad 
symp;otns  subsided,  and  the  fever  had  left  him,  we  pursued  the  common 
course,  and  the  patient  got  well." 
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That  Dr.  Limb  was  a  m;in  of  very  respectable  acquirements,  not  only 
in  his  proC.'ssion  but  in  ve>)ieral  knowledge,  caiiaot  l)e  denied.  He  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  memory.  The  names  and  history  of  distlnt;;uished 
individuals  were  more  famihar  to  him  llian  to  most  men  ;  but  he  was  far 
from  being  an  universal  genius.  He  never  acquired  much  (M-iehrlty  in 
his  profession,  exce|n  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  In  practical  surgery  he 
could  neither  perform  its  minor  operations  or  use  much  manual  dexterity  in 
any  case,  whatever.  Indeed,  the  doctor  was  quite  peculiar  in  every  sense 
of  tl)e  word.  His  o'Idities  appeared,  no  doubt,  less  striking  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  than  to  strangers.  The  writer  of  this  notice  very 
well  remembers  what  were  his  impressions  on  his  first  introduction  to  him 
in  1814.  At  that  lime  he  was  a  representative  of  the  town  in  General  As- 
sembly. H  -;  tmmorous  conversation  and  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote 
rendered  him  quite  airiusing  and  attractive.  A  story  to  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration was  ever  at  his  command,  and  was  always  told  in  good  style. 
Among  the  sick  it  is  thouglit  that  his  capital  story  as  often  relieved  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  as  did  his  anodyne.  He  generally  left  his  patients  in 
better  spirits  than  he  found  theni. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1824  by  the  Castleton  Medical  Institution,  when  connected  with  IMid- 
dlebury  College.  At  this  time  he  had  surmounted,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  difficulties  of  the  profession,  and  a  happier  day  da\>.ned  upon  his  hith- 
erto vexed  life.  From  the  commencement  of  his  practice  in  1796,  until 
near  tlie  period  of  his  death,  although  he  mingled  in  and  took  a  part  in 
the  prevailing  topics  of  the  day,  his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  medi- 
cal pursuits.  The  good  of  the  profession  ever  lay  near  his  heart. 
Quackery  in  nil  of  its  forms  received  from  him  many  a  cutting  rebuke. 
He  likewise  lashed  the  vices  of  the  day,  and  was  ever  found  on  the  side 
of  good  morals.  Some  things  in  his  life  we  could  have  wished  had 
been  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  so  seldom  seen  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  he  should  neglect  to  secure  to  himself  all  the  blessings 
of  the  christian  religion.  This  negligence  may  well  be  deplored  ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  called  upon  to  follow  his  example  so  f;u'  as 
it  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  no  farther.  No  one  will  look  to  Dr.  Lamb 
as  a  model.  With  all  his  imperfections,  it  may  be  maintained  that  he 
possessed  traits  of  character  worthy  of  record  ;  that  in  one  department 
of  his  profession,  at  least,  he  excelled;  that  in  private  life  he  was  inoffen- 
sive and  honest-hearted  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  good 
judgment;  that  his  moral  sense  made  him  equally  opposed  to  infidelity 
and  bigotry  ;  that  during  a  long  and  useful  life,  he  was  ever  found  on  the 
side  of  wholesome  law  and  good  order;  and  that  his  meniory  is  woithy 
of  being  cherished  by  surviving  friends  and  a  grateful  public. 

That  the  doctor  was  culpably  negligent  in  the  management  of  his 
worldly  concerns,  no  one  will  doubt.  A  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
whether  the  balance  was  in  his  favor  or  against  hirn,  was  equally  his  aver- 
sion. As  might  be  expected,  such  a  man  must  be  a  poor  pay  master.  He 
had  become  so  familiar  with  a  dun,  as  to  care  little  about  it.  A  fumbling  of 
the  pockets,  thereby  showing  a  willingness  to  pay  if  he   had  the   ability, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Drak  Sih, — I  propose  to  give  you  some  liiilc  notice  of  medical  matters 
at  t!u^  West,  tlii!ikii)<,'  that  perluips  it  iiiiylii  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  l)e  informed,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  |)rogress  of  our  profession  in 
this  region.  First,  then,  of  our  Medical  College.  It  is  the  only  Medical 
School  in  the  Stale  of  Indiana,  containing  a  population  of  more  than 
800.000  inhabitants.  Michigan  lias  a  population  of  between  4  and 
500.000,  without  a  nu-dical  school;  aiid  Illinois,  also,  lying  coniiguous, 
with  a  population  of  between  6  and  700,000;  and  these  States,  rapidly 
filling  up  with  inhabitant-,  besides  ihe  two  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Jowa,  to  be  supplied  with  physicians  from  some  source.  It  becon\es, 
then,  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  How  are  these  States  to  be  supplied 
with  intelligent  and  skilful  jjliysicians and  surgeons  ?  The  Eastern  schools 
do  not  as  yet  furnish  the  requisite  number;  for  every  year,  during  the 
|)revalence  of  fevers,  everything  bearing  the  cognomen  of  doctor  is  lully 
employed.  I'his  state  of  things  has  given  encouragement  to  quackery, 
and  hence  the  most  barefaced  pretensions  have  been  encouraged  to  embark 
in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and  have  in  many  instances  been  richly 
rewarded  by  a  golden  harvest  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  well-educated 
physician  froiii  the  Eastern  schools  has  often  found  himself  eclipsed  by 
the  mere  pretender,  whose  only  knowledge  was  that  quinine  and  calomel 
.sometimes  cured  fevers  ;  and,  humiliated  and  chagrined  at  his  want  of 
success  on  his  first  comniencing  practice  ai  the  West,  has  retired  from 
the  profession  in  disgust,  or  finds  fault  with  what  he  may  think  a  want  of 
I'.pprt^ciation  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

J\o\v  a  word  to  the  young  man  commencing  business  West.  In  the 
first  place,  he  must  keep  in  view  that  most  of  the  diseases  that  he  meets 
with  are  either  ol'  a  malarious  oiigin,  in  the  shape  of  fevers,  or  so  modi- 
fied by  malaria  as  to  present  [)eculiarities  which  ought  to  be  kept  closely 
in  view.  The  treatment  of  a  disease  so  universally  under  the  infiuence 
of  this  all-pervading  cause,  will  stagger  all  his  preconceived  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  hence  his  reading  and  his  teaching  h  retofore  w  ill  be  found 
to  avail  hitn  liltle.  He  has  a  ease  of  pleuritis.  H<^  bleeds,  gives  tartrite  of 
antimony  lib(M-ally.  purges  his  patient,  blisters — in  short,  puts  in  practice 
the  whole  round  ol"  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  just  at  the  lime  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  get  well,  according  to  books  and  lectures,  all  at  once  a 
sinking  of  the  patient  comes  on  unexpectedly,  the  pulse  fails,  and  a  fatal 
collapse  is  the  result.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  termination  ? 
will  be  the  inquiry.  Why,  the  question  is  easily  answered.  There  is  a 
foe  in  ambush,  n.'ady  on  all  occasions  to  enter  the  breach  made  In  the  con- 
stitution by  disease.  Thai  foe  is  malaria,  disguised  in  every  possible 
form,  linking  about  the  weak  |)oints  of  the  system,  to  seize  the  favorable 
opportuniiy  to  enter  and  complete  the  work  already  begun. 

In  order  to  treat  the  diseases  successlidiy  at  the  West,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  physician  be  well  \erscd  in  this  mailer,  and  therefore  it  is  deslra- 
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ble  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  this  particular  branch  of  his  education  ; 
that  this  instruction  be  accompanied  by  chnical  examinations  of  cases  of 
fever  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Tlieory  and 
Practice,  who  should  be  a  man  of  great  experience  and  acknowh^iged 
skill  in  tlie  treatment  of  these  diseases.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  de- 
sirable that  youiiii  men,  who  expect  to  practise  medicine  in  the  West, 
should  be  educated  on  the  s[)Ot. 

What  are  the  (^icilities  for  teaching;  medicine  there?,  is  the  next  iiujuiry. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  young  men,  enterprising,  talented,  and  de- 
sirous of  embarking  in  the  profession  ;  but  the  distance  from  medical 
schoo's  prevents  them,  or  they  embark  in  practice  without  proper  qualifi- 
cations, and  are,  in  fact,  no  belter  than  quacks.  Our  medical  school  was 
founded  on  this  princijile — the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  ;  and  un- 
der a  liberal  charter  from  the  State,  commenced  with  a  small  class  four 
years  ago.  It  is  l)ut  two  years,  however,  since  the  piesent  faculty  was 
organized,  and  this  w  inter  we  have  a  class  of  betw  een  60  and  70  students, 
and  17  candidates  for  graduation.  Our  college  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
village  of  Laporte,  about  250  miles  soutii-west  of  Detroit,  and  80  east  of 
Chicago,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  and  a  dense 
population. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  of  teaching,  we  have  a  commodious 
building,  well  arranged  lecture  rooms,  &6C.,  and  an  anatomical  museum, 
which  is  increasing  under  the  industrious  efforts  of  our  indefatigable  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  Our  chemical  apparatus  is  respectable,  and  sufficient 
to  illustrate  that  branch  of  science  in  its  improved  stale.  With  respect  to  the 
facilities  of  teaching  anatomy,  I  would  observe  that  the  mnterielis  abundant, 
so  much  so  that  every  student  who  desires  it  can  be  furnished  with  subjects 
for  dissection  at  a  price  w  hich  he  can  well  afford  to  meet.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  there  would  he  a  want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  teaching 
the  practical  parts  of  surgery  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  by  any  means.  For  the 
number  of  sm-gical  operations  w  hich  the  class  have  witnessed  during  the 
present  session  has  been  quite  numerous,  and  in  this  respect  will  challenge 
comparison  with  many  of  the  old  schools.  There  has  been  one  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  three  of  the  leg,  one  of  the  foot,  one  for  club-foot, 
and  the  removal  of  several  large  tumors,  operations  on  the  eye,  and  a 
great  many  minor  operations,  together  with  clinical  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment ;  and  these  operations  must  increase  as  it  becomes  generally  known 
to  the  surrounding  country  that  such  facilities  exist.  In  view  of  these 
things,  we  feel  quite  confident  that  our  school  will  succeed,  for  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  peo|)le,  who  have  too  long  been  in- 
fested with  a  set  of  merciless,  ignorant  quacks. 

A  society  has  also  been  organized  here,  styled  the  North  Western 
Academy  of  the  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of 
medical  and  scienliBc  subjects.  Ahout  eighty  members  have  already 
united  with  it,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  monthly  journal  de- 
voted to  medicine  and  its  auxiliary  branches.  From  this  you  will  see 
that  there  is  something  more  going  on  West  than  the  raising  of  wheat  and 
pork,  and  speculating  in  Western  lands. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dkar  SiK, — I  propose  lo  give  you  sohk.'  little  notice  of  medical  matters 
at  the  West,  tliinkii)^  tluit  perhaps  it  iniyhl  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  be  informed,  from  lime  lo  lime,  of  the  pro<;ress  of  our  profession  in 
this  region.  First,  then,  of  our  Medical  College.  It  is  the  only  jVledical 
School  in  the  Slate  of  Indiana,  containing  a  population  of  more  than 
800.000  inhabitants.  Michigan  has  a  population  of  between  4  and 
500.000,  without  a  nu-dical  school;  aiid  Illinois,  also,  lying  coniiguous, 
with  a  population  of  between  6  and  700,000;  and  these  Stales,  rapidly 
filling  up  with  inhabitant-,  besides  the  two  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  to  be  supplied  with  physicians  from  some  source.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  matter  of  serious  imjuiry,  How  are  these  Slates  to  be  supplied 
with  intelligent  and  skilful  [ihysieians and  surgeons  ?  The  Eastern  schools 
do  not  as  yet  furnish  the  requisite  number;  for  every  year,  during  the 
prevalence  of  fevers,  everything  bearing  the  cognomen  of  doctor  is  fnlly 
employed.  This  state  of  things  has  given  encouragement  to  quackery, 
and  hence  the  most  barefaced  pretensions  have  been  encouraged  to  embark 
in  all  branches  of  the  j)rofession,  and  have  in  many  instances  been  richly 
rewarded  bv  a  (folden  harvest  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  well-educated 
physician  from  the  Eastern  schools  has  often  found  himself  eclipsed  by 
the  mere  |)retender,  whose  only  knowledge  was  that  quinine  and  calomel 
.sonietimes  GUI ed  fevers  ;  and,  humiliated  and  chagrined  at  his  want  of 
success  on  his  first  comn)encing  practice  at  the  West,  has  retired  from 
the  profession  in  disgust,  or  finds  fault  with  what  he  may  think  a  want  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  peojile. 

J\ow  a  word  to  the  young  man  commencing  business  West.  In  the 
first  place,  he  must  keep  in  view  that  most  of  the  diseases  that  he  meets 
with  are  either  of  a  malarious  origin,  in  the  shape  of  fevers,  or  so  modi- 
fied by  malaria  as  lo  present  peculiarities  which  ought  to  be  kept  closely 
in  view.  The  treattnent  of  a  disease  so  universally  under  the  influence 
of  this  all-pervading  canse,  will  stagger  all  his  [)reconceived  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  hence  his  reading  and  his  teachiufj;  h-relofore  will  be  found 
to  avail  him  little.  He  has  a  case  of  pleurilis.  He  bleeds,  gives  taririte  of 
antimony  liberally,  purges  his  patient,  blisters — in  short,  puts  in  practice 
the  whcle  round  of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  just  at  the  time  the  pa- 
tient ought  lo  get  well,  according  to  books  and  lectures,  all  at  once  a 
sinking  of  the  patient  comes  on  unexpeciedly,  the  pulse  fails,  and  a  fatal 
collapse  is  the  result.  NVhal  is  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  termination  ? 
will  be  the  inquiiy.  Why,  the  question  is  easily  answered.  There  is  a 
foe  in  ambush,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  enter  the  breach  made  in  the  con- 
stiiution  by  disease.  That  foe  is  malaria,  disguised  in  every  possible 
form,  luiking  about  the  weak  points  of  the  system,  to  seize  the  favorable 
opportunity  to  enter  and  coiujilete  the  work  already  begun. 

In  ordt-r  to  treat  the  (fHeases  successluliy  at  the  VV'esl,  it  is  necessary 
l.hal  the  physieiun  be  well  \ersed  in  ihis  matter,  and  therefore  it  is  desira- 
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ble  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  this  parliculai- liriinch  of  his  education  ; 
that  this  instmclioii  be  accoin|>anied  by  cHnical  pxaniinations  of  cases  of 
fever  under  the  ininiediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice,  who  should  be  a  man  of  great  experience  and  acknowled^jed 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  de- 
sirable that  yonnn  men,  who  expect  to  practise  uiedicine  in  the  West, 
should  be  educated  on  the  spot. 

What  are  the  f\u;ilities  for  teachinn;  medicine  there?,  is  the  next  inrjuiry. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  young  men,  enterprising,  talented,  and  de- 
sirous of  embarking  in  the  profession  ;  but  the  distance  from  medical 
schoo's  prevents  them,  or  they  embark  in  practice  without  proper  qualifi- 
cations, and  are,  in  fact,  no  belter  than  quacks.  Our  medical  school  was 
founded  on  this  principle — the  wanis  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  ;  and  un- 
der a  liberal  charter  from  the  Stale,  commenced  with  a  small  class  four 
years  ago.  It  is  hut  two  years,  however,  since  the  present  faculty  was 
organized,  and  this  w  inter  we  have  a  class  of  between  60  and  70  students, 
and  17  candidates  for  graduation.  Our  college  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
village  of  Laporte,  about  '250  miles  south-west  of  Detroit,  and  80  east  of 
Chicago,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  and  a  dense 
population. 

With  regard  to  the  fjtcilities  of  teaching,  we  have  a  commodious 
building,  well  arranged  lecture  rooms,  &ic.,  and  an  anatomical  museum, 
which  is  increasing  under  the  industrious  efforts  of  our  indefatigable  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  Our  chemical  apparatus  is  respectable,  and  sufficient 
to  illustrate  that  branch  of  science  in  its  improved  state.  With  respect  to  the 
facilities  of  teaching  anatomy,  1  would  observe  that  the  materiel  is  abundant, 
so  much  so  that  every  student  who  desires  it  can  be  furnished  with  subjects 
for  dissection  at  a  price  w  hich  he  can  well  afford  to  meet.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  teaching 
the  practical  parts  of  surgery  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  by  any  means.  For  the 
number  of  surgical  operations  which  the  class  have  witnessed  during  the 
present  session  has  been  quite  numerous,  and  in  this  respect  will  challenge 
comparison  with  many  of  the  old  schools.  There  has  been  one  ampu- 
tation of  the  thiiih,  three  of  the  leg,  one  of  the  foot,  one  for  club-foot, 
and  the  removal  of  seveial  large  tumors,  operations  on  the  eye,  and  a 
great  many  minor  operations,  together  w  ith  clinical  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment ;  and  these  operations  must  increase  as  it  becomes  generally  known 
to  the  surrounding  country  that  such  facilities  exist.  In  view  of  these 
things,  we  feel  quite  confident  that  our  school  will  succeed,  for  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  who  have  too  long  been  in- 
fested with  a  set  of  merciless,  ignorant  quacks. 

A  society  has  also  been  organized  here,  styled  the  North  Western 
Academy  of  the  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of 
medical  and  scientific  subjects.  About  eighty  mendjers  have  already 
united  with  it,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  monthly  journal  de- 
voted to  medicine  and  its  auxiliary  branches.  From  this  you  will  see 
that  there  is  something  moi-e  going  on  West  than  the  raising  of  wheat  and 
pork,  and  speculating  in  Western  lands. 
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^Ve  Imve  liad  epidemic  erysipelas  here  to  some  extent  this  winter. 
L-,i?t  sprinw  we  lost  one  pnpil  ont  of  our  class  with  this  disease,  and  an- 
other has  fallen  a  victim  ihi-^  year ;  the  latter  ease  was  one  of  great  ina- 
liijniiy.  He  was  taken  with  sore  throat  and  violent  fever,  with  extreme 
pain  in  his  head  and  hack.  Tlu;  fourth  day  the  eruption  came  out  on  his 
face,  and  spread  rapidly  over  his  face  and  scalp.  He  became  delirious 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  died  on  the  ninth,  conmtose.  He  was  a  very 
plethoric  younif  man,  with  a  short  neck,  large  ceiehi'um,  and  full  chest. 
He  was  bled  freely  in  the  first  stage  of  his  disease,  took  cathartics,  saline 
diaphoretics,  and  had  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  freely  to  the  inflamed 
skin  and  swollen  tonsils  and  fauces.  The  autopsy  exhibited  strong  marks 
of  cerebral  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  ihe  pia  mater,  but  no  efiiision,  or 
anything  that  woultl  denote  the;  least  amount  of  inflammation  or  organic 
changes  in  the  brain.  Our  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  is  now 
convalescing  from  the  same  form  of  disease.  He  was  taken  while  at- 
tending this  young  man,  had  an  attack  of  rigors,  followed  with  fever,  sore 
throat  and  pain  in  the  head.  This  continued  for  a  week,  when  the  pulse 
came  up  to  130,  and  continued  so  until  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease, 
when  there  was  a  striking  exacerbation  in  the  fever,  and  the  eruption  came 
out  on  the  nose  and  spread  very  slowly  over  the  face  and  scalp.  Tiie  pulse 
at  one  time  went  as  high  as  160  per  minute,  and  it  was  rarely  less  than 
130  for  several  days.  He  is  a  strong,  muscular  and  plethoric  man  ;  and 
throughout  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  muscular  strength  remained 
tolerably  good,  and  the  day  before  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  face,  he 
actually  rode  out,  against  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  There 
was  a  kind  of  mental  aberration,  however,  which  probably  gave  him  arti- 
ficial strength  at  the  time.  We  used  powerful  depletion  the  first  and 
second  day  of  the  attack,  by  bleeding  him  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces  each 
time,  arid  when  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  appeared  on  the  face,  ap- 
plied the  nitrate  of  silver  freely  over  the  surface.  One  or  two  other 
young  gentlemen  of  our  school  are  down  with  the  disease,  but  they  are 
not  dangerous  cases  ;  but  anginose  affections  are  very  j)revalent,  showing 
that  the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  with  the  epidemic  principle.  In 
other  res])ects  the  country  is  now  extremely  healthy,  and  there  has  been 
but  litlld  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  changeable  winter,  viz.,  coughs, 
colds  and  bronchial  inflammations.  The  winter  set  in  early,  and  with  a 
severity  Unusual  here  ;  but  the  month  of  January  has  been  very  mild, 
and  at  this  time  the  ground  is  free  from  snow  or  frost. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  A.  B.  Shipman. 


TOOTH  EXTRACTOR— A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

[CoiDiilnniciitcfl    for  llic    Bdstoii   Medical  nriri    Sureiciil  .Tdtiiiial.] 

The  peculiarities  of  this  instrument  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
The  shaft  of  the  instrument  is  single,  from  the  cross  that  forms  the  haiidle, 
until  within  an  inch  and  a  fourth  from  its  distal  extremity,  when  it  diverges 
with   a  gradual  curve,  and   forms  a  compound   lever,  with  two  parallel 
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blanches,  the  ends  of  which  are  prepared  witli  shoulders  to  enter  cor- 
responding round  sockets.  One  of  these  is  midway  in  the  fulcrum, 
formed  like  the  Italic  letter  c,  tlie  concave  face  of  which  looks  towards 
the  tooth  ;  the  other  in  the  hook,  which  is  lormed  with  a  concave  and 
convex  surface,  the  superior  portion  of  which  is  united  by  a  cross-bar  with 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  fulcrum,  and  forms  the  body  of  the  in- 
strument, which  is  retained,  in  connection  with  the  branches  of  the  shaft, 
by  a  depression  from  the  end  to  its  union,  which  is  filled  with  a  spring, 
having  a  jutting  face  upon  its  distal  extremity,  w  hich  spring?  upon  the 
face  of  the  hook.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  this  instrument, 
its  operation  will  at  once  become  apparent,  and  its  superiority  over  the  va- 
rieties now  in  use  ;  causing  less  pain  to  the  patient,  and  rendering  the 
extraction  of  the  most  difficult  tooth  easy  to  the  operator.  Its  peculiar 
construction  adapts  it  to  the  various  forms  and  diameters  of  the  teeth, 
however  much  they  may  be  decayed  ;  as  it  raises  the  tooth  directly  up- 
wards without  spreading  or  enlarging  the  cavity  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  escape  of  the  roots,  which  it  effects  with  a  steady,  uni- 
form motion,  making  the  root  the  basis  upon  w  hich  rests  the  fulcrum. 

E.  R.  Smilie. 
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Massachusetts  Stata  Lunatic  Axj/hnn — Dr.  Woodward's  Thirteenth 
Report. — So  completely  is  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital  identified  with  the  institution,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
people  of  iMassachiiselts  associate  his  name  with  it,  and,  as  regularly  as  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  expect  to  have  his  antmal  report.  In  it,  too, 
we  always  look  for  something  oriLnnal,  .s  an  evidence  of  his  devotion  to 
the  daily  comfort  of  the  multitudes  of  unfortunate  fellow  beings  placed 
under  his  care.  Every  one  who  can  borrow,  beg  or  buy  this  interesting 
document  should  read  it.  It  gives  a  graphic  insight  into  the  condition  of 
those  who  see  angels  at  the  window;  who  hold  conversations  with  cherubs  ; 
chat  with  the  devil,  or  hold  converse  with  the  dead.  The  case  of  the  or- 
phan girl  of  fifteen,  some  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  to-day's 
Journal,  keeps  one  in  a  state  of  excitement  beyond  the  power  of  fiction. 
Finding  it  quite  ditlicult  the  present  week  to  say  as  much  as  the  subject 
demands,  in  regard  to  the  past  year's  report  to  the  Legislature,  we  pur- 
pose to  resume  the  topic  again,  or  give  extracts  from  the  report. 


J^eto  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Tn<^anc. — This  institution  is  located  on 
an  eminence  half  a  mile  west  of  Miin  street,  Concord.  The  situation  i.s 
one  of  unrivalled  beauty,  conmianding  a  prospect  embracing  the  State 
House  and  public  buildings,  with  a  panoramic  view  of  the  rich  valley  of 
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the  Merriraac  and  the  adjacent  country  for  man)'  miles  in  circuit,  and  for 
salubrity  is  not  exceeded.  The  arranapmenl  of  the  buildings  is  every 
way  pprfect,  and  admirably  adapted  to  their  designed  purpose,  equally 
fitted  lo  the  more  (luiet  and  sensitive,  as  well  as  the  violent  and  noisy. 

The  Asyhini  is  fully  supplied  with  intelligent  and  faithful  attendants, 
and  every  essential  means  of  exercise  and  recreation.  The  method  of 
treatment  ad  ipled  is  that  which  modern  science  inculcates  for  the  unfor- 
tunate insane,  viz  ,  a  kind  and  sympathizing  attention,  restoration  of  the 
he.dihy  bodily  functions,  constant  mental  occupation  and  varied  amuse- 
ments. A  firm  of  120  acres  affords,  for  sucli  as  choose  it,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  recovery — agricultural  labor. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  three  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  received  320  patients.  Its  annual  reports  have  demonstrated  that 
of  recent  cases  about  nine-tenths  recover,  and  of  the  chronic  cases  from 
one  sixth  to  one  fourth.  The  prospect  of  recovery  is  nearly  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  malady. 


Massachusetts  State  Prison. — In  addition  to  the  statistics  from  Dr. 
Bemis's  Report  which  we  have  already  given,  the  following  suggestions 
are  copied.  Dr.  B.  is  a  judicious  medical  officer,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  procure  the  improvements  alluded  to. 

"  Connected  with  the  health  of  the  prison,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  two 
subjects  which  1  deem  important  to  receive  attention  ;  a  better  ventilation 
of  the  sleeping  cells,  and  more  complete  apparatus  for  bathing. 

"  The  defect  of  the  former  seems  owing  to  the  mode  of  construction  of 
the  night  prison,  in  not  having  larger  outer  windows.  The  deficiency 
in  question  is  only  felt  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer.  To  this  cause  in 
part  is  attributable  the  diarrhoea  which  quite  a  number  experienced  a 
slight  attack  of,  as  above  noticed.  This  subject  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  warden  ;  but  at  present  I  understand  he  considers  it  doubtful 
whether  a  remedy  can  be  afforded  without  a  substantial  alteration  of  the 
prison  structure. 

"  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  bathing,  no  argument  need  be  used  to 
show  that  an  occasional  bath  of  warm  water,  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year,  would  conduce  as  much  to  health  as  to  cleanliness.  At  present,  the 
prison  is  without  this  useful  and  salutary  convenience,  and  therein  is  be- 
hind the  better  ordered  arrangements,  in  this  respect,  of  a  prison  on  the 
solitary  system  of  another  State. 

'•  The  beneficial  operation  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners on  Lunacy,  to  investigate  cases  of  insanity  in  the  prison,  has 
had  but  little  occasion  to  display  itself  during  the  past  year.  No  instances 
have  occurred  reqtjiring  a  removal  of  an  insane  prisoner  to  the  State  Lu- 
natic Hospital.  But  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  of  their  advice  in 
one  instance,  where,  though  I  was  persuaded  of  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
vict, I  thought  fit  to  yield  to  the  prisoner's  own  request,  and  permit  him 
to  return  to  labor.  This  was  after  he  had  become  tranquil,  and  when 
employment  would  obviously  be  better  for  his  health  than  confinement. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the  others  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  the  convict  soon  regained  his  health. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  skilful  and  sci- 
entific physicians  who  have  devoted  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  intricate 
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subject  of  insanity,  must  be  of  great  ndvantage  in  judging  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  tho.*e  who  are  made  the  subjects  of  prison  punishment,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  their  removal." 


The  Eirment^  of  Siirirpry. — The  second  volume  of  the  American  edi- 
tion of  Velpeau's  New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery,  translated  by  P. 
S.  Townsend,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  has  been  completed — and  a  magnifi- 
cent undertaking  it  is,  redounding  to  the  honor  of  the  indefatigable  tran*- 
lator,  whose  perseverance  is  creditable  to  the  country.  IIo  has  given  to 
the  profession  of  the  United  States,  a  grand  system,  emanating  from  a 
source  at  once  commanding  the  confidence  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
practise  surgery.  When  the  fact  is  known  that  this  massive  series  of 
three  octavos — another  being  in  a  state  of  preparation — are  illustrated  by 
over  three  hundred  engravings  incorporated  with  the  text,  accompanied  by 
an  atlas  in  quarto,  of  twenty-two  plates,  representing  the  principal  opera- 
live  processes,  instruments,  &c.,  it  will  he  acknowledged  that  it  enibraces 
the  entire  domain  of  surgery,  from  alpha  to  omega,  and  must  be  consider- 
ed as  an  unrivalled  |)roduction. 

Of  the  character  or  capabilities  of  M.  Velpeau,  nothing  is  required  to  be 
said,  to  induce  any  one  to  patronize  this  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Langley, 
the  New  York  medical  publishers. 

In  addition  to  the  affixes  already  enumerated,  to  this  extensive  treatise, 
there  is  an  admirable  accompaniment  r'u  minor  surgery,  besides  several 
hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  comprising  all  the  latest  improveiuents  and 
discoveries  in  surgery,  in  America  and  Europe,  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Mott,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  whole  both  notes  and  observations.  We  look  forward  with 
some  considerable  anxiety  for  the  concluding  volume,  and  shall  not  fail  to 
explain  to  those  who  have  not  yet  examined  any  part  of  Dr.  Townsend's 
laborious  task,  those  excellencies  which  give  value  to  his  translation. 


Hommopathy ,  Allopathy  and  Young  Physic. — Messrs.  Lindsay  &- 
Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  have  brought  out  a  neatly-made  half-pamphlet- 
and-half-book,  of  121  duodecimo  pages,  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  a 
re-print  from  an  article  in  No.  XLI.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  without  note  or  comment  by  any  American  physician. 


BraithioaiV s  Retrospect. — Part  12th,  of  the  uniform  New  York  edition, 
is  ready  for  the  profession.  In  Boston,  Messrs.  Jordan  &  Wiley,  20  State 
street,  are  the  agents.  No  re-publication  from  the  European  press  has 
been  better  received  by  medical  men,  than  this  Retrospect  of  practi- 
cal medicine  and  surgery. 


Ranking' s  Half  Yearly  Abstract. — Part  II.  of  an  abstract  of  the  medi- 
cal sciences,  by  W.  H.  Ranking,  M.D.,  which  emanates  from  the  press  of 
those  enterprising  men,  J  &  H.  G.  Langley,  New  York,  ending  with 
Dec,  1845,  is  ready  both  for  purchasers  and  subscribers  at  Ticknor  & 
Co.'s  in  Boston,  and  everywhere  else  where  medical  books  are  on  sale. 
This  is  a  valuable  publication,  embracing   the  pith  and  marrow  of  all  the 
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highest  class  of  periodicals  in  Europe.  It  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  prac- 
tical digest  of  the  principal  British  and  continental  medical  works,  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  six  months.  There  is,  moreover,  a  series  of  critical 
reports  on  the  progress  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  during 
the  same  period  of  six  months. 


Materia  Mcdica  in  Rht/mr. — A  warm  advocate  for  the  Thomsonian 
practice,  has  communicated  a  poem  to  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder, 
that  must  have  been  taken  with  a  wry  mouth  by  the  editor.  However,  he 
evidently  wished  to  oblige  a  poet  wh(j  sings  on  the  major  key  in  praise  of 
a  system  that  is  invariably  landed  in  proportion  to  one's  ignorance.  Here 
is  a  ."jpecimen. 

';  Ikitanic  remefiics  were  dpsisrned. 
To  heal  the  body  and  soothe  ihe  mind. 
Let  every  tongue  and  every  pen, 
Proclaim  the  virtues  of  cayenne. 
Nor  will  we  fear  to  ii-ie  il'ficely ; 
Nor  value  less  the  good  lobelia." 


Manual  of  JlraJth. — In  Boston  a  quarto  sheet  appears  occasionally, 
bearing  on  its  frontlet — "  Manual  of  Health  and  Counterfeit  Defector  " — 
purporting  to  be  published  sin)ultaneously  at  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  preserving  health,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  its  efforts  is  to  praise 
certain  pills — the  fewer  of  which  any  one  takes,  the  better  off  he  will  be. 


Claims  of  the  Temperance.  Reformation. — An  uncommonly  dignified 
and  persuasive  address  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  present 
condition  and  claints  of  the  temperance  reformation,  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  association  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Union.  Seeing  upon  the  title  page  tlie  names  of  the  President  of  Wil- 
liams College,  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Worcester,  we 
were  induced  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  address.  It 
emanates  from  a  high  source,  and  canufU  fail  to  command  the  respect  of 
all  men  who  love  order,  health  and  happiness.  No  class  of  persons  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  temperance  better  than  physicians,  and  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  their  untiring  and  unflinching  efforts  will  always  be  in 
favor  of  the  cause  that  is  doing  so  much  for  the  moral  and  physical  refor- 
mation of  those  who  have  loved  strong  drink. 


The.  Water  Workers. — Our  ancient  anti-auimal-diet  friend,  Dr.  Alcott, 
has  finally  moored  his  bnrque  where  so  many  of  his  fellow  voyagers  of  the 
chestnut-pudding  school  have  cast  anchor,  viz.,  in  the  harbor  of  hydro- 
pathy. It  seems,  from  an  editorial  notice  in  the  Lynn  Pioneer,  that  he 
lias  translated  from  the  German  of  C.  Hitter,  "The  Water  Cure  for  de- 
bilitated Young  Men,  addressed  to  Fathers,"  to  which  he  has  added  notes, 
critical  and  explanatory.  If  the  doctor  has  fairly  fallen  overboard,  with- 
out being  drowned,  he  will  unquestionably  go  to  the  death  for  water.  Hi.s 
mind  wa.s  long  ago  made  up  that  it  was  not  made  to  drink.  We  like  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  perseverance  and  good  nature. 
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Medical  Matters  at  the  South. — Preparations  appear  to  be  on  the  tapis 
ai  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  a  university,  which  will  embrace  the  Medical  Insti- 
tute as  one  of  iis  departments.  The  City  Council  have  had  a  long  talk 
aboiit  the  charier. — In  the  Let^rislature  of  Tennessee,  a  bill  was  taken  up 
on  the"21s'.  ult.,  to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Nashville. — In  that  same  city,  according  to  one  of  the  papers,  a  fear  has 
been  prevalent  that  smallpox  had  appeared,  but  the  principal  physicians  of 
the  place  quieted  the  public  mind  on  that  subject.  In  tlie  mean  while, 
tlie  iTi  lyor  has  published  certain  observations,  followed  by  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Albany  E\ening  Atlas,  Nov.  5,  1824,  by  one  Dr.  Moses 
Younglove,  wlio  recommended  new  milk  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
— or  a  dose  of  flour  of  sulphur.  The  leading  idea  is  to  keep  the  patient 
stuffed  full  of  milk  or  brimstone  ! 


Bot/lston  Medical  Prizes. — The  premiums  for  dissertations  have  this 
year  been  assigned  by  the  Committee  to  the  following  gentlemen. 

The  two  first  prizes  to  Mr.  James  Winchell  Stone,  Boston,  for  a  dis- 
sertation on  "  Hygiene,'*  and  to  Mr.  Charles  B'rederick  Heywood,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  for  a  dissertation  on  "  Necrosis." 

Second  prize  to  Mr.  John  Call  Dniton,  Jr.,  Lowell,  Ma.ss.,  for  a  disser- 
tation on  ti)e  "  Mechanism  of  the  Thigh,  Leg  and  Foot." 


Death  from  Aconite. — A  melancholy  event,  which  has  recently  occurred 
to  a  respected  member  of  our  profession,  forcil)ly  eets  forth  the  danger,  not 
only  of  those  who  incautiously  undertake  the  management  of  severe  dis- 
ease existing  in  their  own  person,  but  also  of  the  venturing,  without  suffi- 
cient care,  on  the  administration  of  powerful  medicinal  agents,  with  the 
operation  of  which  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Dr.  Male,  of 
Birmingham,  recently  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  practices.  He  bad  been 
reading  a  work  in  which  was  recommended  a  new  and  powerful  agent 
(aconite)  for  the  removal  of  deep-seated  neuralgic  pains,  and  having  been 
suffering  of  late  from  an  affection  of  that  kind,  which  had  resisted  the 
ordinary  means  for  its  removal,  he  was  induced  to  try  upon  his  person  the 
powers  of  the  lemedial  agent  recommended.  Not  sufficiently  mindful  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Male  took  the  tincture  of  aconite  in  doses,  the  accumulation 
of  which  produced  an  alarming  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  from 
which  he  was  ultimately  unable  to  rally,  and  thus  fell  a  victim  (o  that 
want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  circun)stances  of  his  own  case,  so  com- 
mon, we  may  add,  amongst  medical  men  when  treating  themselves,  com- 
bined with  the  incautious  use  of  a  powerful  drug,  with  the  operation  of 
which  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  This  unfortunate  case  should 
prove  a  warning  to  every  medical  practitioner,  as  well  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
professional  avocations,  as  in  inducing  him,  when  himself  suffering  under 
seri'ius  illness,  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  some  brother  practitioner. 
— Provincial  Medical  Journal. 


Effects  of  the  Vapors  of  Zinc  on  the  Animal  Economy. — M.  Blaudet 
has  called  attention  to  the  symptoms  inherent  to  the  operaticms  of  the 
working  of  copper.     These  symptoms,  not  heretofore   noticed,  are  niani- 
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fested  in  the  afternoon  of  or  morninrr  after  tlie  melting  days.  Tiie 
following  are  the  principal  symptoms  :  lassitnde,  muscular  pains,  op- 
pression, headache,  vomiting,  shivering  fits,  continuing  for  three  or  four 
hours,  and  ending  in  copious  perspiration  and  febrile  reaction-.  These 
symptoms  appear  to  he  the  effect  of  poisoning  by  zinc,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  conipositioti  of  bronze,  brass,  &c.  The  hiofh  temperature  to 
which  these  alloys  are  sulimiued,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  fusion,  ex- 
plains why  these  effects  are  developed  in  the  factories  of  which  we  speak, 
although  they  are  not  ordinarily  observed  in  zinc  foundries,  where  the 
temperature  is  not  raised  so  high  as  to  volatilize  the  metal.  The  vapors 
of  zinc,  carrying  off  a  small  portion  of  copper,  being  oxidized  in  contact 
with  the  air,  till  the  work  room,  and  are  deposited  on  the  wall  ;  it  is  under 
this  finely  divided  form  of  oxide  that  the  metal  penetrates  with  the  air  into 
the  respiratory  organs.  The  malady  produced  by  zinc  does  not  last  longer 
than  fr(jm  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Diaphoretics  and  purgatives  appear  to  hasten  the  resolution  of  the 
symptoms  produced  by  zinc.  Warm  wine  and  tea  are  very  much  used 
in  these  cases  by  the  working  founders. — Annalcs  d' Hygiene  Puhlique, 
and  Chemist. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  fur  the  Insanr. — At  the  date  of  the  last  report 
there  were  lol  patients  in  the  Hospital,  since  which,  177  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  lo9  have  been  discharged  or  died,  leaving  1G9  under  care  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  highest  number  in  the  house  at  one  time  was 
174;  the  average  niimber  for  the  whole  year  has  been  lf)2 — being  more 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Of  those  discharged,  during  the  year,  1S45,  were — Cured,  80  ;  much 
improved,  5  ;   improved,  21;  stationary,  30  ;   died,  20.     Total,  loO. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  "cured,"  39  were  residents  of  the  Hospital 
not  exceeding  three  months;  26  between  three  and  si.k  months;  12  be- 
tween six  months  and  one  year,  and  3  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  "  much  improved,"  1  was  under  treatment  less 
than  three  months,  3  between  three  and  six  months,  and  1  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Of  the  "  improved,"  6  were  under  care  less  than  six  months,  3  between 
three  and  six  months,  10  between  six  months  and  one  year,  and  5  for 
more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  "  stationary,"  8  were  under  care  less 
than  three  months,  7  between  three  and  six  months,  C  between  six  months 
and  one  year,  and  9  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Nine  males  and  II  females  have  died  during  the  year. — Dr.  Kirk- 
bride's  Jlqjort. 


Toronto  Grncral  Disprnsary. — We  have  received  a  prospectus  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Dispensary,  under  the  above  name,  at  Toronto. 
Institutions  of  this  nature,  vvhen  properly  conducted,  prove  themselves 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  hospitals  and  other  recipients  for  the  indigent 
sick,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  one  is  extensively  patronized,  and 
likely  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors. 
Judging  at  this  distance  from  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  com- 
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pose  its  medical  staff,  viz.,  Drs.  Hamilton,  Hndder,  Rankin  and  Grasett, 
we  doubt  not  the  complete  success  of  tlie  charitablle  undertaking.— iin7- 
ish  American  Journal. 


Mrdirnl  Mbrelkmy.— Mr.  Grimes  is  leclnrinar  in  Boston  on  the  Science 
of  Human  Nature.— It  is  said  that  a  New  Y..rk  clieinist  has  analyzed  an 
imported  bottle  of  champaigne,  called  purr  jvici'.  of  the  frrnpe,  and  found 
it  to  contain  a  (juarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead. —  A  medical  student 
was  arrested  in  New  York,  for  stealing  about  $5')  wortbof  books  iVom  shops. 
He  belonged  to  New  Jersey. — A  very  complimentary  meeting  was  held  at 
Laporte  University,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  students  with  the  lectures  <m  Materia  IVIedica,  recently  de- 
livered there  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp,  c'  Chicago,  111.— A  slave  died  lately  in 
Maryland,  at  the  age  of  124  years.— Liil.ig,  the  great  chemist,  is  said  to 
have  stated  "  that  an  injury  to  health,  from  the  use  of  diseased  potatoes, 
is  out  of  the  question — and  nowhere  in  Germany  has  such  an  effect  been 
observed." — A  new  expedition  has  sailed  from  Liverpiw  I  to  Africa,  under 
the  control  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Dsuiels,  a  surgeon  of  some  experience.— Dr. 
John  G.  Chalmers  is  editor  of  a  new  paper  at  Austin,  Texas,  called  the 
New  Era. — The  Pope,  say  the  ft)reign  papers,  has  forbidden  his  subjects 
from  attending  any  scientific  congress,  and  physicians  are  not  allowed  to 
continue  their  attendance  on  patients,  who  do  not  receive  the  sacrament, 
after  the  third  visit.— The  Government  of  VValdek,  Germany,  no  hmger 
permit  drunkards  to  marry. — Dr.  Huntington  declines  being  again  candi- 
date for  the  mayoralty  of  the  city  of  Lowell.— Chestnuts,  in  Italy,  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  in  that  country,  are  said  to  be  diseased  like  the  potatoes, 
the  present  year. — A  child  in  England  recently  bled  to  death  in  consequence 
of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  In  the  same  family,  sixteen  persons,  at  various 
times,  have  bled  to  death  from  trivial  wounds.  A  branch  of  the  family 
of  bleeders  lives  in  Massachusetts. — Dr.  Cazenave,  of  Bordeaux,  has  per- 
formed liihotrity  fifty-two  times  in  the  last  seven  years. — The  foundling 
hospital  of  Naples  receives  the  average  annual  number  2,500  children — 
77  of  whom  die  from  deficiency  of  milk. 

To  CoRRF.sFONnE.NTs  AND  Sc DscR I BF.Ks. — The  papers  of  Dr.  Warren  on  Scar- 
let Fever,  Dr.  Bartlett  on  Uterine  Hydatids,  Dr.  Daveis  on  Tumor  resembling 
Spina  Bifida,  and  Dr.  Morland'.s  letters  from  Paris,  have  been  received. — The 
Title  page  and  Index  of  Vol.  XXXIII.  will  be  sent  out  with  next  week's  Journal. 

Maruif.o,— At  Warner,  N.  H.,  Dr.  L.  W.  Peabody,  of  Epsom,  to  Miss  L.  L. 
Kelley.  -At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  John  Rowley,  M.D.,  of  Parma,  to  Miss  J.  Simth. 


DiF.n, — Charles  Badham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. — In  London,  Mr.  Carpue,  a  celebnited  surgeon. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston— Tar  the  week  en  ling  February  21,  51.— Males,  26,  females,  25. 
Stillborn.  5.  Of  consumption.  9 — scarlet  fever,  6— croup,  3 — tiilious  fever,  1 — inCaiiiile,  6— in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  4— smallpox,  4— childbed,  1 — brain  fever,  1— inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  I— dropsy  on  the  brain,  .3— bin!?  fever.  2— paralysis,  l~cholera  infiintnm,  I— convul- 
sions, I — old  age,  2— dropsy,  1 — bronchitis.  1— disease  of  the  spine,  1 — worms,  1 — cancer,  I. 

Five  years  and  under,  23— between  5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  60  years,  20—60  years 
and  over,  4. 
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3Ias<;nchusctts  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Tliirteeiith  Report  of  the  Sti- 
periiiteridciit  states  that 

"  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  its  erilar<rements  and  append  icres, 
is  now  nearly  fiHed  with  patients.  The  additions  made  l>y  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Johonnot  fund,  were  partly  fwiished  in  Fehruary  last, 
and  entirely  completed  in  the  month  of  July.  They  are  already  exten- 
sively occupied,  having  in  them  at  this  time  about  70  male  patients  and 
60  females.  In  all,  we  have  now  3(59  patients  occupying  eighteen  gal- 
leries, a  kw  solitary  apartments,  and  male  and  female  dormitories  for  the 
sick.  At  the  rate  of  increase  since  the  new  apartments  were  in  readi- 
ness before  they  shall  have  been  opened  a  year,  every  room  will  be  occupied. 

"  With  some  imperfections,  which  could  be  ren)edied  by  building  a  large 
institution  at  once,  instead  of  many  times,  this  is  a  noble  structure,  af- 
fording comfortable  accommodations,  well  arranged  for  classification,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  insane." 

"  Patients  in  the  Hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year,  55G  ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  263 ;  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  293  ; 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  year,  363." 

"  The  expense  of  supporting  a  patient  at  the  Hospital  has  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  $112  17  to  S169 
48,  averaging  $130  62.  The  average  fc)r  the  five  years  preceding  the 
present  year,  is  $117.  For  the  whole  time  of  thirteen  years,  the  average 
charge  for  board  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $2  50  per  week,  and  for  the  five 
years  preceding  the  present  year,  the  average  expense  has  been  $2  25  for 
each  patient." 

SpermorrhcEa  Cured  hij  Pressure  applied  to  the  Perineum. — In  an  arti- 
cle contained  in  the  June  No.  of  the  Annales  de  Chirtirgie,  J.  L.  Brachet, 
of  Lyons,  says  that  a  respectable  citizen  of  thai  town  had  used  pressure 
applied  to  the  perineum,  as  a  means  of  curing  spermorrhcea,  and  learning 
from  him  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  treatment,  had  employed  it  in  a 
number  of  cases  with  complete  success.  He  does  not  propose  it  as  a 
substitute,  in  all  cases,  far  Lallemand's  treatment,  but  thinks  it  applicable 
lo  many,  even  in  which  the  other  treatment  had  failed.  The  cases  treat- 
ed by  him  had  originated  from  the  usual  varieties  of  causes,  such  as  go- 
norrhma,  masturbation,  and  other  venereal  excesses;  in  some,  the  emissions 
were  nocturnal,  in  others,  both  nocturnal  and  diurnil,  and  others  continu- 
ed and  unperceived.  The  debility,  emaciation,  and  other  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  this  affection  existed  in  the  different  cases,  and  some  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  when  the  pressure  was  applied,  and 
in  all  the  reported  cases  a  cure  was  effected. 

In  some  of  the  cases,  all  the  ordinary  remedies  had  been  employed,  such 
as  ferruginous  tonics,  baths  ;  and  even  cauterization,  without  any  appa- 
rent advantage. 

M.  Brachet  says,  that  the  few  cases  treated  by  him,  are  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  establish  general  rules,  or  any  positive  precepts  :  but  merely 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  experiment,  that  they 
may  by  repetition  prove  either  useful  or  valueless. — Gazette  dcs  Hopitaux. 
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CASES  OF   MALIGNANT   SCARLKT   FEVER. 

By  Edward  Warren,  M.D. 
[Communicated   for   tlie  Bcislon   Medical    and   Surgical  Journal.] 

In  this  np'ighborhood  as  in  other  places  scarlet  fever  prevailed  last  spring 
to  a  great  extent  among  children.  It  assumed  the  form  of  scarlatina  an- 
ginosa ;  the  principal  symptoms  were  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  the 
severe  attacks  of  rheumatism  or  stiffness  of  the  limbs  which  took  place 
after  the  other  symptoms  had  gone  through  their  course.  No  fatal  case 
came  to  my  knowledge. 

In  August,  the  disease  appeared  again,  and  soon  assumed  the  malig- 
nant form. 

CxbV.  I. — The  first  case  I  witnessed,  occurred  August  24th,  in  a 
young  woman  who  came  from  Boston  on  a  visit,  and  had  been  previously 
exposed  to  the  infection.  She  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever  with  extreme 
redness  of  the  surface,  very  rapid  pulse,  headache,  sore  throat,  pain  in 
the  back,  nausea,  &ic.  I  saw  her  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and  gave 
her  an  emetic  of  ipeca";.  with  calomel,  Dover's  powder,  and  a  mu- 
riatic acid  iiaigle.  The  symptoms  speedily  abated,  and  in  three  days 
she  was  well.     The  eruption  did  not  appear,  or  at  least  was  not  distinct. 

II. — Shortly  after,  a  boy  in  the  same  family,  about  8  years  old,  had 
scarlet  fever  in  form  ;  the  eruption  and  sore  throat  appeared  and  followed 
their  usual  course.  He  had  no  medical  attendance  until  these  symptoms 
had  disappeared,  and  he  had  left  his  room  ;  when  stiffness  of  the  limbs 
took  place  and  1  was  sent  for,  September  9lh.  This  yielded  readily  to 
medical  treatment,  but  after  getting  out,  ulcers  a))peaied  in  the  nostrils, 
and  incre.isefl  to  such  a  degree  as  at  times  to  threaten  suffocation.  These 
were  long  and  obstinate  in  their  duration. 

HI. — September  6th.  I  was  called  to  another  case  in  a  boy  of  about 
the  same  age,  in  a  house  close  to  that  in  which  the  above  occuned, 
The  disease  was  not  severe,  but  was  attended  with  occasional  wandering 
of  the  mind.  He  recovered  very  speedily,  and  no  traces  of  the  disorder 
were  eft. 

IV. — The  next  case  was  a  very  severe  one.  It  occurred  Sept.  12th, 
in  the  house  opposite  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  in  a  little  girl  who  came 
from  Boston,  and  was  seized  the  day  after  her  arrival,  with  symptoms  of 
great  heaviness,  attended  with  nausea.  The  next  day,  violent  febrile 
symptoms  came  on.  There  was  great  heat  and  redness  of  the  skin,  slight 
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delirium,  great  restlessness,  tongue  loaded  with  a  foul  black  coat,  lips 
covered  witli  a  black  crust.  Fulness  of  the  neck  and  redness  of  the 
eyes  were  also  present.  As  the  disease  went  on,  ulcers  of  the  nostrils 
appeared,  the  tongue  became  ulcerated  at  the  edges,  and  bleeding.  There 
was  at  one  time  copious  bleeding  from  the  nose,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  There  were  sores  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
teujporary  deafness. 

The  treatmetU  consisted  in  an  emetico-cathartic  at  the  onset,  antimonial 
solution,  Dover's  powder,  muriatic  acid  drinks,  and  enemata.  The  erup- 
tion appeared  and  disappeared  several  times.  Her  illness  was  long  ;  but 
when  recovery  coujuienced,  it  was  rapid  and  perfect.  I  discontinued  my 
visits  on  the  27th,  and  on  bein^  called  to  visit  her  brother  on  the  15ih  of 
October,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  in  the  full  bloom  of  health  and  spirits  ; 
not  a  trace  of  disease  was  left. 

V. — Another  case  w  hich  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  village,  I  will  mention  in  connection  with  the  preceding, 
although  the  symptoms  of  scarlatina  were  rather  dubious. 

1  was  desired  in  the  spring  to  prescribe  for  a  little  delicate  girl  about 
5  yeare  of  age,  who  had  a  troublesome  and  obstinate  cough,  the  sequel 
of  lunn;  fever.  This  was  gradually  removed,  but  on  slight  exposure  she 
had  frequent  returns  of  it  through  the  summer.  September  2d,  !  was 
called  to  her,  as  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  same  kind  as  before.  I 
prescribed  an  emetic,  &:c.  The  next  morning  I  found  her  bright  and 
playful,  and  apparently  quite  recovered.  My  consent  was  now  asked  for 
a  ride  of  about  seven  miles  distance  to  her  grandmother's,  where  a  fair 
was  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  September  4th.  As  I  had  constantly  ad- 
vised riding,  daily,  when  the  weather  admitted,  1  gave  my  assent,  condi- 
tional in  regard  to  weather  and  her  health,  on  the  day  of  the  proposed 
visit.  She  accordingly  went,  and  all  reasonable  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  exposure  or  fatigue.  She  appeared  well  through  the  day  and 
evening,  but  in  the  night  was  seized  with  active  delirium.  Dr.  Howe, 
of  Dedham,  visited  her,  and  considered  her  case  exceedingly  critical. 
There  was  no  sore  throat  or  eruption,  but  he  pronounced  the  general 
symptoms,  especially  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  strongly  to  resemble 
those  of  scarlet  fever.  He  gave  a  free  dose  of  the  submuriate,  ap- 
plied cold  lotions  to  the  head,  he.  I  saw  her  at  Dedham  the  next 
morning,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  H.  She  was  then  better,  and  able  to 
recognize  her  father.  The  general  symptoms  were  those  of  typhus  gra- 
vior.  On  the  whole,  1  thought  it  safe  to  form  a  Aivorable  prognosis.  We 
agreed  upon  the  continuance  of  small  doses  of  the  subn)uriate,  the  cold 
lotions  to  the  head,  and  leeches  if  the  active  delirium  returned.  Her 
recovery  was  slow,  but  entire. 

At  the  time  of  her  attack,  the  only  case  of  scarlet  fever  that  I  knew 
to  have  occurred  was  that  of  the  patient  first  mentioned  in  a  different 
neighborhood.  If  a  person  in  a  family  where  scarlatina  prevails,  has 
febrile  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  others  without  an  eruption,  we 
consider  it  the  same  disease,  but  there  is  generally  in  these  cases  some 
affection  of  the  throat.     Whether  we  can  properly  call  it  scarlatina  where 
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there  is  neilher  sore  throat  nor  eriiplioa,  may  be  a  question  ;  or  whether 
we  siioiihl  not  rather  consider  botli  as  varieties  of  typluis.  Scarlatina  ma- 
liii;tia  is  of  course,  in  all  cases,  typiuis  with  the  specific  symptoms  added. 
Scarlatina,  without  either  eruption  or  sore  throat,  is  rather  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  Prince's  part  left  out  ;  rather  a  worn  illustration,  but  an 
apt  one.  'i'here  was  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  onset  of  the  malady 
in  this  case  to  the  preceding. 

VI. — The  next  occurred,  September  Hlh,  in  the  family  in  which  it 
oriii,inally  appeared,  in  a  boy  of  five  years  old.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
threat  deuree  of  dulness  fur  some  days.  Febrile  symptoms  succeeded, 
with  jrreat  redne>^s  and  heat,  sore  throat,  and  consideiable  delirium.  The 
eruption  was  slijiht.  The  disease  was  severe,  but  short.  Recovery  took 
place  rapidly,  and  was  com|)Iete, 

VII. — A  case  occurred  in  the  other  part  of  the  house  with  that  of 
the  third  case.  A  boy  atj;ed  8  or  9  had  scarlatina  slii;htly,  and  in  regular 
form  ;  no  delirium.  He  kept  the  house  only  a  day  or  two,  wdien  the 
symptoms  having  disappeared,  he  went  out  and  had  a  return  of  the  sore 
throat.  A  day  or  two  after  this  had  subsided,  he  was  brought  to  see  me 
for  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  This  went  oft'  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  began  to  go  to  school. 

October  11th. — I  was  called  to  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  pain 
in  the  right  side,  great  difficidty  of  breathing,  and  high  fever.  I  ])re- 
scribed  an  antimonial  emetic,  to  be  followed  by  calomel  and  Dover's  pow- 
ders. I  was  sent  for  at  7,  P.  M.,  as  the  symptoms  were  not  relieved,  and 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  had  rather  increased  ;  1  took  ten  ounces  of 
blood  frou)  the  arm,  gave  a  mild  opiate,  and  ordered  a  solution  of  anti- 
mony if  the  breathing  should  not  continue  free. 

l-2th. — Soon  after  I  left  him  he  became  quite  easy  and  had  a  quiet 
night.  The  pulse  is  now  moderate,  and  he  is  free  from  pain  and  fever. 
I  directed  a  febrifuge  mixture  of  wine  of  antimony,  paregoric,  &ic.,  every 
four  hours. 

13th. — Has  been  comfortable,  but  the  face  and  lower  extremitities  are 
now  swollen. 

I4tli. — Oedema  increased.  I  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  bed,  gave  him 
cathartics  of  calomel  and  jalap,  drinks  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  allowed 
him  chicken  broth.  Under  this  treatment  the  swelling  gradually  left  the 
limbs,  and  was  well  by  the  '22d. 

VIII. — October  ISth.  I  was  called  to  visit  a  promising  boy  of  about 
5  years  old.  He  had  been  taken  ill  several  days  previous;  the  erup- 
tion came  out  fully, and  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well  until  to-day,  when 
he  became  delirious.  He  answered  rationally  when  I  saw  him,  but  the 
heat  of  the  skin  and  redness  were  intense.  The  rash  had  disappeared. 
There  was  great  restlessness  and  thirst.  I  prescribed  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cac, and  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a  solution  of  antimony  every  three 
hours. 

1  was  called  to  him  again  in  the  evening.  The  emetic  had  operated 
well.  There  was,  however,  no  essential  alteration  in  the  symptoms.  I 
ordered  Dover's  powders,  with   a  small   quantity  of  calomel   in   the  first 
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dose,  to  be  givpii  ;iltern;ite!y  w  itli  the  anfiinonlal  solution.  Also,  a  (Iriiik 
of  water  acidiilaicd  with  muriatic  acid.  1  left  two  grains  of  tartarized 
antimony,  to  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  wat  t,  and  a  teaspoonful  yiven 
every  four  lionrs. 

In  the  niorninti,  about  7  o'clock,  1  received  a  message  requesting  nie 
to  call  early,  a?  the  patient  did  not  appear  so  well.  I  found  liim  to  have 
less  fever  and  tlui  redness  of  the  surface  diminished  ;  but  he  had  colli- 
quative diarrhoei  and  was  tossing  restlessly  in  bed.  I  learnt  that  in  the 
night,  he  had  called  for  drink  ;  and  by  mistake,  tlie  solution  of  antimony 
was  given  instead  of  the  acid  drink.  As  it  produced  no  von)iting,  it  was 
supposed  it  would  do  no  harm.  The  symptoms  did  not  appear  to  be 
tho^e  of  prostration  from  antimony  ;  he  evinced  a  good  deal  of  strength, 
and  resisted  violently  the  exhibition  of  medicines.  He  grew  worse  and 
worse,  however,  every  moment.  Stimulants  internal  and  external  were 
employed,  and  starch  injections  with  laudanum  resorted  to,  to  check  the 
diarrhoea.  They  had  no  beneficial  effect,  and  he  died  in  two  hours  from 
the  time  of  tny  morning  visit.  The  syinptoms  were  almost  the  same 
with  those  in  another  case  to  be  afterwards  nientioned.  Case  xi. 

IX. — Sept.  24. — The  next  patient  was  a  young  woman  of  about  20. 
S!i3  was  seized  with  violent  febrile  symptoms,  extreme  redness  and  heat 
of  the  skin,  very  rapid  jiulse,  &z;c.  The  eruption  came  out  and  disap- 
peared several  times.  The  affection  of  the  throat  was  very  severe,  and 
there  was  considerable  deafness.  On  the  niglit  of  the  25th  she  was  de- 
lirious. I  commenced  the  treatment  with  the  same  emetic  as  in  the 
former  cases.  A  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  was  given  every  four 
hours,  and  a  gargle  of  muriatic  acid,  &ic.,  was  used  for  the  throat.  On 
the  26th  I  gave  her  a  full  dose  of  the  submuriate  as  a  cathartic.  On 
the  27th,  1  found  her  much  better.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  gradu- 
ally abated  and  she  recovered  her  hearing.  I  made  my  last  visit  October 
4th.  S[)e  went  out  rather  too  early,  and  had  a  cough  for  some  weeks, 
but  she  escapi'd  any  of  the  common  sequelae  of  the  disease. 

X. — Sept.  26ih. — I  was  desired  to  visit  an  infant  about  eight  months 
of  age,  who  had  die  eru()tion.  1  gave  simply  the  submuriate  and  Dover's 
powders.     It  was  well  in  two  days. 

XI.  and  XII. — In  the  same  family  with  the  above,  two  boys,  one  3 
and  the  other  6  years  of  age,  were  taken  severely  in  the  evening.  1  was 
sent  for  the  next  morning.  In  the  eldest  the  eruption  came  out  fully, 
there  was  great  redness  of  the  skin,  rapid  pulse,  &£c.  The  youngest  was 
evidently  the  most  ill.  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  rash,  the  coun- 
tenance was  somewhat  purple,  there  was  constant  vomiting,  tossing  in 
the  bed,  and  calling  out  for  drink,  he.  I  ordered  for  the  eldest  a  dose  of 
the  submuriate  with  rhubarb,  to  be  followed  by  Dover's  powders.  To 
the  youngest,  I  gave  an  emeiicn-cathartic,  to  be  followed  by  antimonial 
drops.  The  emetic  operated  well,  but  the  vomiting  continued  through 
the  day.  About  4,  P.  M.,  violent  deliriuni  occurred,  I  saw  him  about 
6,  P.  M.  He  was  then  dying,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Tl)e  symp- 
toms were  the  same  with  those  in  Case  viii. — no  prostration,  but  tossing  in 
the  bed  as  if  from  general  distress  of  the  system.     In  both  of  these  cases 
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there  was  a  groat  degree  of  discoloration  of  the  surface  after  death  ;  an 
appearance  not  unusual  in  sudden  death. 

The  eldest  boy  I  considered,  at  this  tim6,  as  very  sick.  He  slowly 
improved.  The  eruption  appeared  and  disappeared  several  times.  The 
throat  became  gradually  well.  About  the  otii  of  October,  he  was  well 
enough  to  sit  up.  October  6ih,  he  sat  up  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  un- 
fortunately near  an  open  door,  while  the  weather  was  damp.  In  th« 
evening  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  very  ill,  witli  typhoid 
symptoms.  The  next  morning  the  same  symptoms  continued.  He  lay 
quieily  ;  when  roused  would  answer  questions  correctly,  but  at  other 
times  was  heavy  and  comatose.  This  state  continued  for  some  days. 
Sores  appeared  in  the  nostril  and  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers,  boils 
came  out  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  his  left  arm  was  afte(;ted 
with  rheiunatism.      He  died  October  lltli. 

XI 1 1. — October  I2th. — Tlie  infant  above  mentioned  (Case  x.)  hav- 
ing been  exposed  during  the  illness  of  the  boy  last  mentioned,  had  se- 
vere catarrhal  symptoms  and  cough.  A  swelling  appeared  below  the 
chin,  gradually  increasing  to  considerable  size.  On  being  opened,  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  was  discharged,  and  continued  to  discharge  for  some 
length  of  time.  There  was  also  purulent  discharge  from  the  ears,  but 
only  for  a  day  or  two.  The  cough  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  but 
complete  recovery  gradually  took  place. 

The  most  formidable  circumstance  connected  with  scarlatina  maligna 
is  the  liability  to  sudden  and  iniexpected  death,  which  it  is  well  known 
frequently  occurs;  as  exemplifietl  in  Cases  viii.  and  xi.  In  both  of 
these,  the  symptoms,  within  a  few  hours  before  death,  were  uot  as  severe 
or  indicative  of  as  much  danger  as  in  several  of  the  others  where  recovery 
took  place. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  profession  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  and  a  disposition  to  seek  for  new 
remedies.  The  only  safe  method  in  this  as  in  any  disease,  is  to  treat  it 
according  to  general  principles.  The  idea  of  a  specific  virus,  which  is  to 
be  opposed  by  a  specific  drug,  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
Fever  is  always  fever ;  and  inflammation  requires  to  be  treated  as  inflam- 
mation. In  one  or  two  cases,  thoui^h  not  recently,  I  have  found  venesec- 
tion beneficial,  especially  in  scarlatina  anginosa.  In  scarlatina  maligna 
I  should  consider  it  injurious  unless  there  was  manifest  congestion  of  a 
particular  organ. 

INly  treatment  was  simple,  and  its  results  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
myself,  since  in  all  the  cases  where  the  treatment  was  commenced  early, 
the  issue  was  favorable.  VVIiere  one  of  the  symptoms  was  vomiting,  I 
gave  i[)ecac.  combined  with  ihe  submuriate,  it  being  useless  in  all  cases 
to  administer  other  medicines  until  this  symptom  is  arrested.  Where 
there  was  no  vomiting,  I  gave  the  submuriate  with  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic. 
Where  there  was  cerebral  excitement,  the  good  efl^ect  of  the  submuriate 
was  very  striking.  This  and  the  free  use  of  muriaric  acid  as  a  gargle 
where  it  could  be  so  used,  and  as  a  di-aught  where  it  could  not,  with  tlie 
employment  of  sudorifics,  composed  tlie  treatment. 

Newton,  February  18,  1846. 
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TUMOR    ANALOGOUS  TO   SPINA    BIFIDA. 

By  GilTnin  Durais,  M.D.,  Portland,  Me. 
tCointnunicaled  for  the  Boston  Metlioil  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Ox  Tluirsdav,  Dec. '^atli,  1845,  I  was  invitiHl  by  my  friend,  Dr  Giliiian, 
lo  see  a  little  p;itient  of  his,  a  female  infant,  born  on  the  previous  Monday. 
Tbe  child  was  well  formed  and  of  medium  size ;  the  head  was  not  en- 
larj^od,  and  the  fontanelles  were  well  closed.  On  the  occiput  was  a 
globular  tumor,  about  2|  inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  healthy  integu- 
ment, and  having  a  diameter  of  about  lialfan  incii  at  its  attachment  to  the 
occipital  iione.  The  tumor  was  very  tense  and  contained  fluid.  Upon 
grasping  it  firmly,  and  using  gradual  pressure,  there  was  no  diminution  of 
it  ;  no  apparent  receding  of  the  contained  fluid  ;  and  no  efTect  produced 
upon  the  sensorium  of  the  child.  Tliere  was  no  other  tumor  along  the 
spine,  and  no  other  malformation.  The  child  nursed  well,  and  its  excre- 
tions were  natural. 

Inferring  that  there  was  no  communication  between  the  sac  and  the 
cranial  cavity,  the  tumor  was  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  half  a  pint  of 
serous  fluid  was  discharged  ;  the  sac  collapsed,  and  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  the  child  by  the  evacuation  of  its  contents.  I  did  ni^l  again 
see  the  little  patient  until  after  its  death  ;  and  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Oilman 
for  the  accoinit  of  what  occurred  subsequently. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  sac  was  again  opened,  and  a  gill  of  fluid, 
of  a  nature  similar  to  that  evacuated  by  the  first  puncture,  was  discharged. 
On  tlie  Wednesday  following,  the  tumor  burst  at  one  of  the  previous 
openings.  On  Friday,  Jan.  2d,  a  seton  made  of  two  silken  threads  was 
inserted  ;  the  sac,  which  was  well  distended,  being  nearly  emptied  through 
the  incision.  Serous  fluid  continued  to  ooze  out  for  several  successive 
days,  but  in  greatly  diminished  quantity,  till  three  days  before  death  ; 
when  little  else  than  offensive  pus  in  very  small  quantities  was  discharged. 

For  the  first  week  the  child  seemed  well.  After  that  period  symp- 
toms indicating  cerebral  disturbance  occurred.  It  would  start  and  seem 
agitated  at  the  slightest  noise  and  when  touched.  Convulsive  movements 
soon  followed  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  5th,  the  child  had  a  fit  which  last- 
ed about  a  minute,  attended  with  strong  convulsions,  and  great  distortion 
of  the  face.  On  the  following  day  another  fit  of  the  same  character  and 
duration  occurred.  There  was  another  on  Thursday  morning,  whicii 
was  repeated  every  hour  through  the  day.  The  convulsions  continued 
with  increased  frequency  through  Friday  and  Saturday,  occurring  every 
ten  minutes  during  the  latter  day,  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
child  expired. 
.   At  Dr.  Oilman's  request  1  made  the  aulop^y  the  following  afiernoon. 

The  cranial  bones  were  firmly  united,  and  the  fontanelles  unusually 
small.  The  membranes  were  dry.  The  vessels  of  the  sub-arachnoid 
cellular  tissue  were  dee[)ly  injected.  There  was  no  appearance  of  serous 
or  purilf)rm  fluid  around  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  The  brain  itself 
was  pale,  and  sofier  than  natural ;  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ventricles,    including  the  septum    lucidum,    fornix  and    adjacent    parts. 
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The  ventrlclps  were  filled  with  a  tiiin,  inodorous,  puriforni  fluid  ;  and  in 
each  lateral  ventricle  was  a  mass,  about  ten  lines  in  length  and  four  in 
width,  of  coa'^ulated  albumen.  There  was  no  connnunicalion  between 
the  ihembranous  cavity  of  the  brain  and  the  ventricles  ;  tlie  thin  flooring 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  remaining  entire. 

The  walls  of  the  tumor,  composed  of  integument  and  lined  with  dura 
mater,  weie  corrugated,  dry  and  pale.  The  opening  into  the  cranial  cavity 
was  two  lines  i)plow  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  it  was 
circular,  and  two  lines  in  diameter  ;  the  ossification  around  it  being  perfect. 
Attached  to  this  opening  on  two  sides,  by  a  membrane,  was  a  pyriforn), 
fleshy  and  perfectly  solid  body,  about  eleven  lines  in  lerigth  and  four  in 
diameter  at  its  thickest  part.  The  neck  projected  Hir  into  the  cranial 
aperture,  and  peiniitted  of  a  slight  motion  out  and  in  ;  but  not  so  as  to 
be  entirely  withdraw  n  from  the  opening.  It  acted,  consequently,  like  a 
bullet  valve,  permitting  the  egress  of  fluid  from  the  cranial  cavity,  but 
closing  the  opening  efleciually  against  any  return. 

This  fully  accounted  for  the  fact  stated,  of  the  impossibility  of  pressing 
out  the  contents  of  the  sac  at  the  first  exatnination,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  any  effect  thereby  produced  upon  the  child.  Had  there  been 
any  yielding  of  the  tmnor  under  pressure;  any  symptom  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance produced  by  these  manipulations,  the  tumor  would  not  have 
been  interfered  with. 

Samuel  Cooper.  Copland  and  others,  allude  to  cases  like  the  present, 
of  tumors,  analogous  to  spina  bifida,  situated  on  the  cranium  ;  but  1  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  description  of  a  case  like  this,  in  its 
curious  valve. 


UTERFNE   HYDATIDS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

September  27th,  1839.  Mrs.  A.,  aged  37,  mother  of  two  children, 
the  last  a  nursing  infant  six  nnonths  old,  states  that  she  has  had  her  cata- 
menia  regularly  until  three  months  since.  In  six  weeks  after  the  last 
period,  the  abdomen  became  perceptibly  enlarged,  and  she  commenced 
flowing  a  little,  for  which  she  soon  after  consulted  a  physician.  Not  ob- 
taining relief  from  his  prescription,  and  the  abdomen  having  increased 
rapidly,  being  at  the  exp'raiion  of  the  succeeding  six  weeks  as  large  as 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  and  attended  with  some  anasarca  of  the 
lower  extremities,  she  sent  for  an  empirical  practitioner,  who  pronounced 
her  disease  to  be  dropsy  ;  disregarded  the  almost  continued  hemorrhage, 
gave  her  a  hot  rock  sweat,  an  emetic,  and  cathartic,  and  left  her  "  roots 
and  herbs  "  to  be  steeped  in  a  gallon  of  gin  to  take  for  the  water.  He 
said  that  she  would  be  "  fit  to  tap"  in  a  few  days,  and  appointed  the 
28th.  on  which  to  perform  the  operation.  He  visited  her  that  day 
for  that  purpose,  but  in  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  day  she  took 
the  emetic,  &,c.,  she  was  taken  with  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  in- 
creased hemorrhage,  which  occasioned  my  being  called.     When  I  arrived, 
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the  distance  being  nine  miles,  her  pains  had  ceased  and  the  flowing  abated. 
I  Ibund  her  tniich  exhausted  iVoni  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  effects  of 
treatment.  The  conjunctiva  of  one  eye  was  completely  blood-shot  from 
the  violent  operation  of  the  emetic.  Pidse  \'20  per  minute.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  ahdomen,  there  was  no  fluctuation,  but  the  enlarged  uterus 
could  be  distinctly  felt.  Per  vaginam,  the  os  uteri  was  found  dilated  to 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  within  it  coagulated  blood  only  could  be  detect- 
ed. From  the  rapid  development  of  the  uterus  and  the  entire  absence 
of  motion,  I  supposed  it  to  be  some  morbid  growth.  As  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  short  of  its  speedy  expulsion  would  save  her  life,  1  gave  her 
an  infusion  of  ergot,  which  iiad  its  usual  prompt  eflect  to  produce  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  and  without  increasing  the  hemorrhage.  The  os 
uteri  gradually  dilated  to  its  full  size,  yet  the  contents  of  the  uterus  did 
not  descend  to  aid  in  the  dilatation.  At  the  expiration  of  eleven  hours 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot,  and  w  hile  using  the  vessel  to  pass  her 
urine,  the  contents  of  the  uterus  escaped,  attended  with  such  profuse 
hemorrhage  that  she  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  floor  apparently  lifeless. 
Here  was  one  of  those  appalling  scenes  which  try  the  physician's  soul, 
and  make  him  choose,  as  Prof.  Mussey  once  said  to  his  class,  rather  to 
be  a  wood  cutter.  By  the  use  of  proper  means  she  soon  revived,  and 
was  placed  upon  the  bed.  The  vessel  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  hyda- 
tids, answering  the  description  and  representation  given  in  Dewees's  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  Females.  In  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  blood, 
an  effusion  of  serum  took  place  into  tlie  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax,  accompanied  with  general  anasarca.  The  respiration  was  hurried, 
and  the  pulse  ranged  from  140  to  160  per  minute.  Tonics,  diuretics 
and  laxatives  were  given  for  six  weeks,  without  affording  material  benefit, 
excepting  to  allow  the  system  to  rally  from  exhaustion,  when  two  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic  powders,  composed  of  calomel,  jalap,  aloes  and  tartrate 
of  antimony,  the  second  given  six  hours  after  the  first,  carried  off  the 
effusion  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  continued  use  of  diuretics  and  Ionics 
prevented  any  return  of  the  effusion,  and  restored  her  to  good  health  in  a 
few  weeks.     She  has  not  been  enceinte  since.  Ezra  B\ktlett. 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  Feb.  ]8th,  1846. 


SPURIOUS  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Eiitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal.  Dr.  Mowe  has  relaicd  two  casps  of 
spurious  vaccination,  which  are  to  me  intensely  interesting.  I  wish  by 
inquiry  to  prompt  a  little  further  investigation  of  these  cases.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  was  a  "  foul  secretion."  At  so 
late  a  period,  whatever  fluid  has  survived  the  desiccating  process  is  pus. 
Can  Dr.  IVl.  now  ascertain  whether  the  secretion  was  purulent  only,  or 
whether  the  ulcer  presented  any  peculiarities  ?  What  was  the  age,  and 
what  the  condition  of  health  of  the  individual,  from  whom  the  matter  was 
taken  ?     On  the  fourteenth  day,  too,  the  vesicle,  if  a  true  one,  must  have 
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been  more  or  less  crusted  over.  Did  this  crust  present  the  usual  appear- 
ances, and  fail  off  in  the  usual  way  ?  Wliat  is  now  the  appearance  of 
the  cicatrix  ?  Dr.  M.  will  readily  perceive  that  my  object  i  i  these  inter- 
ro^aiions,  is  to  ascertain  whellier  these  violent  effects  were  the  result  of 
the  usual  deterioration  of  the  vesicular  contents,  by  age  alone,  in  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  the  matter  was  procured,  or  whether  there  was  some 
complication  or  departure  from  the  regular  course  of  the  vaccine  vesicle. 

My  individual  observations  i^o  to  show  that  matter,  taken  from  the  vesi- 
cle at  a  hue  period,  often  produces  intense  inflammation,  much  exceeding 
that  arising  from  the  pure  lymph.  Cicatrices  are  frequently  exhibited, 
which  present  little  or  none  of  the  characteristics  of  true  vaccination,  but 
merely  show  that  ulceration  of  the  cutis  vera  has  occurred,  to  greater  or 
less  extent.  Instead  of  a  slight  depression  of  the  whole  scar  below  the 
surrounding  surface,  with  no  hardness  whatever,  they  area  little  elevated, 
somewhat  indurated,  and  destitute  of  the  diagnostic  pits.  1  am  in  the 
habit  of  attributing  this  peculiarity  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  produced  by  virus  which  was  abstracted  at  too  late  a 
period  in  the  progress  of  the  pock.  Some  of  these  cases  will  be  (:und, 
upon  re-vaccination,  to  be  wholly  unprotected,  and  others,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessing more  or  less  immunity.  But  in  either  case,  much  greater  incon- 
venience and  trouble  is  experienced  from  severe  and  extensive  inflanmia- 
tion  and  ulceration,  and  more  serious  danger  is  incurred,  than  properly  or 
necessaiily  belongs  to  the  course  of  true  vaccination.  These  spurious 
cases  are  very  common  in  the  country,  where  it  is  also  extensively  the 
practice  for  individuals  to  vaccinate  themselves  from  the  arm  of  atiother, 
procuring  the  matter  when  they  think  it  is  "  about  right,'"  with  no  crite- 
rion of  knowing  when  the  virus  is  most  effectual,  or  whether  the  pock  is 
a  true  vaccine  vesicle,  or  the  result  of  inoculation  with  some  other  animal 
poison.  As  to  the  frequency  in  cities  wliere  the  vaccinations  are  mostly 
performed  by  physicians,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  statement. 

The  crust  of  a  vaccine  vesicle,  although  it  is  the  product  of  the  last  or 
desiccating  period  of  the  process,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  censures.  I  have 
been  and  still  am  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  using  in  my  vaccinations  the 
crusts  from  such  pocks  as  possess  the  diagnostic  marks  of  pure  vaccinia.  1 
have  never  seen  ill  (effects  follow.  The  accession  of  a  pmulent  secretion 
seems  to  displace  the  vaccine  ichor  from  the  pock,  and  it  becomes  dried  and 
incorporated  into  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  scab. 

The  operation  from  the  inoculation  described  by  Dr.  M.  seems  to  re- 
semble that  from  wounds  in  dissections,  or  matter  frotn  malignant  or 
gangrenous  ulcers. 

It  is  also  a  curious  patholo^ncal  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  this  "  foul  " 
or  malignant  ulcer,  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  were  so  closed  by  the 
surrounding  adhesive  intiammation,  and  deposition  into  the  interstices  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  or  their  action  so  suspended,  that  the  '•  virulent  poi- 
son "  was  not  spread  throujih  the  system  of  the  first  individual,  while  by 
the  introduction  of  the  matter  at  once  within  the  reach  and  its  subjection 
to  the  action  of  healthy  absorbents,  it  is  readily  ditFused  and  seriously 
affects  the  vital  economy  of  another.  T. 

Concord,  N.  //.,  Febniory  idd,  1846. 
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SOLITARY    IMPRISONMRNT. 

To  the  Elitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal. 

Dkar  Sir, — I  have  had  my  altentinn  called  to  an  ariicle  upon  Miss  Dix, 
which  ap|)t^arod  in  your  Jotn-nal  iindi^r  date  of  Dec.  17,  1845.  The 
writer  n)ii;ht,  without  doini;  violence  to  truth,  have  spoken  in  warmer 
terms  of  counnendalion  ol  [\m  admirahle  woman,  whose  life  is  made  up  of 
lahors  and  saerifir-es  lor  the  t^ood  ol  humaniiy,  whose  zeal  is  seconded  by 
so  much  i;ood  sense  and  practical  knov.dedye,  who  encounters  toils  and 
privations  in  her  noble  "  circunmaviijation  of  charity  "  which  would  try 
the  inost  robust  frame  and  daunt  the  stoutest  heart,  and  who  preserves 
uninipaired,  through  all,  the  delicacy,  gentleness  and  purity  which,  (arm 
the  crowning  excellence  of  woman.  But  slie  needs  not  the  excitement 
or  the  reward  of  praise.  She  acts  from  higher  motives  and  lives  for 
higher  objects  than  the  commendation  of  men.  But  as  her  personal 
friend,  I  ask  leave,  in  her  absence,  to  correct  a  gross  misapprehension  of 
her  views,  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen.  It  is  contained  in  these 
words.  "  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Dix  looks  favorably  upon  solitary  con- 
finement. A  prisoner  should  be  boxed  up,  in  her  view,  in  a  cell,  like  an 
antediluvian  h^og  in  a  ])iece  of  shale,  wholly  and  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  society.  He  should  neitlier  hear  nor  see  a  fellow  mortal 
during  the  destined  period  of  incarceration.  All  the  while,  he  should 
labor  as  directed  ;  yet  under  all  circumstances  commune  alone  with  his 
own  thoughts,  save  when  directed  to  higher  aspirations,  through  the  silent 
teachings  of  such  books  as  are  permitted  to  be  in  his  legal  grave." 

In  making  this  hasty  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  cannot  have 
read  with  any  attention  the  pamphlet  which  he  reviews.  Siill  less  does  he 
understand  the  separate  system  of  confinement,  or  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tecn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Tlie  above  account  is  a  caricature,  or  a 
picture  such  as  an  enemy  might  draw,  with  a  purpose  of  awakening  aver- 
sion and  disgust,  but  not  a  true  statement.  To  prove  both  of  my  asser- 
tions, I  have  onlv  to  make  the  following  extract  from  Miss  Dix's  [)arnphlet. 

"  Many  persons  appear  singularly  ignorant  of  the  discipline,  as  well  as 
of  the  actual  condition  and  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. A  vague  feeling  of  horror  |)ervades  some  minds,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  separate,  or,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called,  solitary  imprisonment, 
is  spoken  of;  and  they  condemn,  as  inhuman  or  unjustly  severe,  a  fornn 
of  iiii[)risonment,  of  which  in  fact  they  have  no  correct  knowledge.  To 
those  who  cannot  visit  this  prison,  and  who  have  no  means  of  large  in- 
formation, it  may  be  intereslinii  to  learn  that  the  convicts  are  uniformly 
treated  w  ith  kindness,  and  a  re<j;ard  to  their  rights  as  men,  not  forfeited 
with  their  rights  as  citizens.  They  are,  it  is  true,  in  separate  confinement, 
but  it  is  in  rooms  of  good  size,  conveniently  furnished  with  reference  to 
preserving  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and  the  means  of  employment 
for  both  the  mind  and  the  hands.  The  tasks,  which  are  not  burthen >ome, 
are  accomplished  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the  prisoner  being  left  to 
choose  his  time  ;  so  his  work  be  accomplished,  he  has  liberty  to  rest,  to  read 
or  write,  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  chaplain,  or  the  teachings  of  the 
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schoolmaster,  and  to  cultivate  in  its  season,  tlie  small  phii  of  ground, 
which  the  industrious  have  nuich  pleasure  in  ketpin;,'  in  order,  and  in 
which  an  hour  dally  may  be  spent.  The  cells  being  lighted  at  evening, 
afford  an  op]iortunity  for  using  the  books  furnisht'd  honi  the  library, 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  cell  ;  or  accomplishing  some  lillle  work 
which  the  skill  or  fancy  of  the  inmate  may  devise. 

"  The  prisoner  is  not  therefore  solitaiy,  nor  quite  alone  for  any  long  time  ; 
he  is  separate,  but  it  is  from  fellow  convicts,  and  shut  in  from  the  curious 
gaze  of  thoughtless  visiters.  He  is  not  solitary  ;  for  he  sees  daily,  three 
times,  the  officer  who  furnishes  his  meals  ;  he  sees  the  officer  \\  ho  supplies 
the  working  materials,  teaches  him  to  work,  and  receives  the  work  when 
done  ;  and  he  has  the  means  of  communicating  at  any  moment  with  the 
officer  of  the  corridor  ;  he  sees  the  warden,  the  chaplain,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  physician  and  the  a[)Othecary  if  not  well,  any  day  or  hour 
that  he  wishes,  and  some  of  these  by  regular  diurnal  visits.  He  may 
see  the  minister  or  priest  of  his  choice,  wlien  he  desires  ;  the  committee 
from  the  Prison  Society,  weekly  ;  the  inspectors,  twice  a  week.  Of 
course  every  prisoner  is  not  seen  at  each  visit  ;  but  those  who  request  it 
are  ;  and  others,  for  whom  there  is  time.  The  sheriffs  see  all  prisoners 
from  their  respective  counties  when  they  convey  new  convicts  ;  and  if 
asked,  they,  with  the  permission  of  the  warden,  take  letters  at  reasonable 
intervals,  after  the  first  six  months.  Official  visiters  are  tlie  judges  of  the 
courts,  the  governor  and  cabinet,  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  grand  jury  by  courtesy,  and  occasional  visiters  by  special  per- 
mission, who  have  definite  objects  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison  and  its  discipline." 

I  propose  to  trespass  no  further  upon  the  patience  of  your  readers,  than 
to  ask  them  to  read  the  above  extract,  as  a  simp'e  act  of  justice  of  Miss 
Dix,  who  has  been  so  strangely  misrepresented.  To  engage  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  is  not  my  intention. 

G.  S.  H. 


WARM    MOIST   MR   IN    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    AIR-PASSAGES. 

[Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  several  articles  in  the  London  Lancet  on  the 
thera[)entic  influence  of  warm  moist  air  in  bronchial  inflaumiations.  The 
following  extract  will  show  one  combination  of  symptoms  which  he 
thinks  indicates  the  adoption  of  this  treatment.  The  results  in  the  case 
supposed,  he  details,  but  we  have  not  room  to  copy  them — and  indeed 
they  may  be  understood  by  the  physician.] 

Were  I  endeavoring  to  point  out  one  class  of  cases  more  distressing 
and  anxious  than  another,  I  would  sketch  one  of  pneumonia,  or  capillary 
bronchitis,  affVicting  a  part  of  both  lungs,  and  occurring  in  a  child  barely 
emerging  from  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  measles  or  hooping  cough. 
Tlie  little  sufferer,  weak  from  previous  disease,  tosses  restlessly  from  side 
to  side,  with  its  head  thrown  back  over  the  pillow  or  nurse's  lap,  to 
straighten  the  trachea^  snatching  short  and   imperfect  slumbers,  or  rather 
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moments  of  stupor,  only  to  awake  to  fresh  distress;  the  livid  hue  of  the 
finger-nails  and  toes,  the  (lu>ky  iace,  parched  hps,  distended  and  parting 
nostrils,  the  lustrous,  prominent  eye,  present  a  graphic  picture  ol  impend- 
ing suffocation  ;  whilst  the  iiurried  respiration,  the  catching  at  the  bed- 
clothes, or  liirovving  the  arms  over  the  head,  show  the  efforts  made  by 
the  chikl  to  facilitate  the  distension  of  the  obstructed  lungs.  If  pneu- 
monia be  alone  present,  all  these  symptoms,  it  must  be  recollected,  often 
exist  without  a  particle  of  cough  ;  tlie  most  severe  cases  of  this  kind  I 
have  met  with,  have  been  absolutely  free  from  it,  and  have  been  often 
mistaken  for  mere  fever.  It  must  never,  moreover,  be  forgotten,  that 
whilst  in  th<^  adult  pneumonia  is  frequently  limited  to  one  lung,  in  children 
it  usually  affects  both.  The  ])ossible  absence  of  violent  inHammatoy 
fever,  also,  must  never  be  forgotten,  for  ignorance  of  this  fact  has  often 
caused  the  disease  to  be  overlooked.  The  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
most  dreaded  variety,  or  suffocative  pneumonia,  are,  diminished  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  depressed  state  of  the  cerebral  functions.  The 
little  patients  are  often  affected  with  great  somnolence,  |)ale  and  livJd 
complexion  ;  the  glowing  heat  of  surfiice  soon  disappears,  and  is  followed 
by  cold  and  often  violet-colored  extremities.  The  respiration  is  often  nearly 
entirely  performed  by  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  being  violent  ;  a  state  of  things  familiar  to  every  physician, 
and  to  which  attention  has  of  late  been  especially  directed  by  a  German 
author,  \)v.  Berg.  The  distress  of  the  little  patient  becomes  much 
greater  if  cai)illary  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  be  superadded  ;  for  here,  in  addition  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  hepatized  portions  of  lung,  the  very  route  to  the  cells  is 
first  obstructed  by  the  swollen  and  congested  state  of  the  lining  membrane, 
and  afterwards  by  the  exudation  of  a  stiff,  viscid,  gum-like  mucus.  And 
if  the  larger  tubes  become  involved,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  hooping 
cough,  the  loud  and  coarse  rale,  or  hooping  sounds,  show  how  great  is 
the  effort  required  to  expand  the  lungs. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  all  the  therapeutical  remedies  at  our 
command  are  too  frequently  put  in  requisition  in  vain  ;  the  mercury,  anti- 
mony, opium  and  depletion,  are  all  called  upon  for  their  assistance  ;  and 
although,  fortunately,  often  with  success,  still  we  have  sometimes  to  de- 
plore their  inefficiency,  and  even  occasionally  to  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  disease  has  not  been  over-treated  ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  save,  the  catastrophe  has  not  been  rather  accelerated  than  averted. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  I  think  we  possess  a  most  energetic  remedial 
agent,  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  which,  whilst  its  effects  are  always  pallia- 
tive, and  often  successful,  can  never  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Even 
the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the  warm  bath,  familiar  to  all  practi- 
tioners, shows  how  n)uch  is  gained  by  calling  upon  the  skin  to  do  its  duty. 
But  even  here,  too  carelessly  as  this  remedy  is  often  used,  I  think  I  have 
seen  inore  ultimate  harm  than  good  accrue,  by  rendering  the  child  more 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  cold  air  which  it  inspires. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  I  would  urge  the  practitioner  not  to  consider  he 
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has  done  his  best  towards  saving  liis  little  patient,  initii  he  has  placed  the 
child  in  an  atmosphere,  the  temperaiine  and  moisture  of  which  shall  ap- 
peal to  the  skin,  and  relieve  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  mode  in  which  I 
am  accustomed  to  effect  this  is  as  follows: — Seleciinir,  if  the  choice  be 
permitted,  a  bed-room  as  small  and  as  fiee  from  dranohts  of  air  as  possi- 
ble, the  windows  are  carefully  closed,  and  if  the  casements  do  not  fit  ac- 
curately, strips  of  paper  should  be  pasted  over  the  junclmes.  A  stout 
sheet  or  blanket  should  then  be  fastened  with  a  nail  or  two  to  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  outside,  so  as  to  ban"  dowr)  and  prevent  currents  of  c()ld 
air  entering  the  room  during  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  attendants,  a 
large  fire  being  lighted  in  the  grate,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
out  during  the  treatment.  A  thermometer  should  be  suspended  over  the 
patient's  bed,  so  as  to  be  about  two  or  three  feet  from  its  centre,  and  care- 
fully watched.  The  indications  of  this  instrument  must  consiituie  the 
sole  guide  for  raising  or  depressing  the  fire,  and  a  temperature  ol  Irom 
70°  to  78°  should  be  constantly  maintained.  A  large  kettle  of  water  is 
placed  on  the  hob,  and  kept  boiling,  so  that  a  cmrent  of  steam  may  be 
constantly  poured  into  the  room  from  its  spout,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
must  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  few  feet  of  <:as-pipe,  and  until  this 
be  procured,  with  a  tube  of  stiff  paper  or  tliin  mill-board. 

By  these  precautions  the  room  may,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
be  kept  at  a  nearly  con>tant  temperature  for  the  requisite  time.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  variation  is  observed  in  the  thermometric  indi- 
cations, when  the  most  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
long-continued  draughts  of  air.  Let  us  now  siip|)ose  that  a  child,  the 
subject  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pnemnonia,  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  bed-room  arranged  with  these  precautions,  placed  in  bed,  and  supplied 
freely  with  diluents,  as  tea,  toast-water,  or  common  water,  for  which  the 
little  patients  generally  crave,  and  inquire  what  are  the  probable  results 
of  this  treatment,  independent  of  any  other. 


CONNECTION   OF  RHKU.MATfSM    WITH  OTHER  DISEASES. 

No  association  has  of  late  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  rheu- 
matism and  cardiac  inflammation.  This  association  was  pointed  out  as 
long  back  as  1738,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  of  B  u'tholomew's  Hos[)ital,  but 
more  recently,  owing  to  the  improved  metliod  of  examining  the  heart  by 
auscultation,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  it,  and  its  importance 
and  frequency  been  more  and  moie  the  subject  of  remark.  For  much 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  we  aie  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham  and 
Dr.  Watson,  in  England,  and  Al.  13  )nil!;;iid,  in  France.  In  Dr.  Latham's 
recent  little  treatise  on  clinical  medirine,  he  insi'Jts  largely  on  the  cc^nnec- 
tion  of  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  as  well  as  pericarditis  ;  and,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  former  as  more  frequent  than  the  latter,  and  as  seldem  long 
absent  in  pericardial  inflammation.  The  knowledge  of  this  association  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  leads  the  physician,  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism,  to   be  on   the   w  atcli  for   the  first  invasion   of  carditis,  and, 
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therefore,  puts  him  in  the  best  position  to  subdue  it  before  it  has  commit- 
ted any  irremediable  injury.  It  should  alwnys  be  remembered,  however 
^ — even  adinitiiiio;,  to  the  full  extent,  that  the  auscultatory  signs  are  faithful 
interpreters  of  disease — that  too  much  activity  may  be  employed  in  the 
endeavor  lo  remove  them.  The  retnarks  already  made  on  this  subject 
may  be  n^ferred  to.  I  think  those  who  read  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Latham  at  page  167,  will  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  less  energetic 
practice  might,  possibly,  have  been  attended  with  happier  results. 

That  rheumatism  has  many  other  important,  though  less  understood, 
associations,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Like  gout,  it  may  invade 
internal  organs,  and  certainly  is  found  to  attack  those  which  are  mixed 
lip  u  ith  the  fibrous  tissue.  An  alliance  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist 
between  rheumatism  and  palsy.  That  wandering  pains,  often  of  an 
acute  character,  are  experienced  in  hemiplegic  aftections,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  how  far  such  pains  are  deserving  of  the  name  of  rheumatism, 
may  be  questionable.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such 
an  alliance  does  exist,  for  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  rheumatic  inva- 
sions and  paralytic  seizures  have  a  common  relation  to  other  conditions 
of  derangement,  set  up  by  the  same  irregularities  of  living.  The  con- 
nection of  rheumatism  with  gout  is  acknowledged  in  popular  phraseology, 
if  it  be  not  in  medical  literature.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  patient  be  suffering  from  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  the  appellation,  rheumatic  gout,  is  probably  correct  as 
well  as  convenient.  The  near  affinity  which  exists  between  these  com- 
plaints, in  respect  to  their  pathology,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  dis- 
orders may  exist  which  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  both.  The  occur- 
rence of  many  complaints  in  the  gouty  habit  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
observation  and  anxiety.  From  the  consideration  of  their  associations, 
we  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  in  a  less  pronounced  form  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  many  obscure  affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels,  may 
arise,  without  leading  to  any  suspicion  of  their  real  origin.  I  have 
already  briefly  hinted  at  a  connection  which  exists  between  rheumatism 
and  a  spinal  derangement  of  a  very  serious  character.  It  seems  that  rheu- 
matic persons  are  liable  to  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  disease  to  the  sheath 
of  the  spinal  cord,  attended  with  pain  and  spasm.  This  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  its  particular  situation,  and  is  productive  of  more  or  less  im- 
portant functional  disturbance. — Dr.  J.  B.  Harbison,  in  Lond.  Lancet. 
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The  Ynuns;  Stcthosropi.'t. — New   medical  works  are  cnnstnntly  making 
their  appearance,  which  conclusively  demonstrates  the  belief  that  ours  is  a 
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profession  promotive  of  thoiiirhi  .uid  itidnstry.  It  is  so  in  the  city  of 
Boston  :  one  cannot  be  idle  here  without  losing  c;ipte  directly.  By  this 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  every  physician  is  necessarily  an  author,  to 
maintain  his  position.  Tiiere  are  a  host  of  active  minds  engaged  in  a 
grand  movement  to  advance  in  that  knowledge  which  relieves  sufliering 
humanity  when  contending  with  disease.  Some  gather  specimens  of 
morbid  anatomy  to  illustrate  one  class  of  formidable  n\alndies  ;  others 
carefully  copy  horrible  exhibitions  of  organs  pretei naturally  enlarged,  ul- 
cerated, or  distorted  ;  and  another  studies  the  changes  in  the  organs  of 
sense,  from  youth  to  age.  One  is  expert  in  surgery  ;  and  his  neighbor, 
perhaps,  devotes  his  entire  Hie  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  certain 
obscure  aches  and  pains  which  have  baffled  his  predecessors. 

Growing  out  of  this  system  of  never-tiring  exertion,  our  kind-hearted 
friend  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  a  son  of  the  illustrious  mathematician  of 
that  name,  is  always  clearing  the  highway  to  the  chest,  of  the  rn!)bish  that 
has  obstructed  the  student's  progress  in  gaining  a  coirect  insiglit  into  ihe 
signs  of  those  diseases  to  which  it  is  incident.  His  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  auscultation,  is  freely  admitted.  Various  papers 
on  the  elements  of  thoracic  exploration,  and  other  distinct  efforts  to  fa- 
miliarize students  and  young  practitioners  with  this  essential  method  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  vital  mechanism,  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
eye,  are  well  known  in  New  England.  His  best  achievement  is  the  pre- 
sent work,  a  compact  l2mo,  containing  278  pages,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations, just  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Each  division  of  the  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  written  so  plainly 
that  the  student,  for  whom  the  treatise  is  ostensibly  prepared,  cannot  mis- 
take the  author's  directions.  First,  the  mode  of  making  inspection  is 
minutely  described  ;  then  follows  palpation  ;  mensuration  ;  auscultation  ; 
auscultation  of  respiration  ;  auscultation  of  the  voice  ;  rales  ;  percussion  ; 
physical  signs  of  laryngeal  diseases;  physical  signs  of  bronchitis ;  of 
pneumonia  ;  of  pleurisy  ;  of  phthisis  ;  pneumonia  ;  gangrene  of  the  lungs  ; 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  ;  pulmonary  apoplexy  ;  dilated  bronchi  ;  oedema 
of  the  lungs  and  coughs  having  no  physical  signs.  Next,  there  follows 
physical  signs  relating  to  the  circulatory  organs.  Without  attempting  a 
further  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  this  admirable  assistant,  which  is  called 
the  "  Young  Stethoscopist,  or  the  Student's  Aid  to  Auscultation,"  we 
cheerfully  recommend  it,  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  de- 
signed, but  to  their  seniors  also;  being  convinced  that  whoever  studies 
its  precepts  will  be  a  wiser  practitioner  than  he  was  before. 


Natural  History  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Terth. — Those  who 
have  objected  to  the  operatif)ns  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  on  the 
score  of  its  unnecessary  existence,  cannot  deny  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Harris, 
one  of  its  professors,  has  done  more  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
eases and  morbid  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  than  all  the  professed  medical 
writers  of  the  country  put  together.  He  published,  about  one  year  ago,  a 
leading  standard  work  on  operative  dentistry,  that  hold.s  a  high  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  foreigners.  In  addition  to  that,  ho  is  connected  with 
the  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  the  organ  of  the  dental  profession,  in 
which  he  is  conlinudly  giving  evidence  of  an  indomitable  perseverance  in 
the  literature  of  his  calling.     In  the  tnidstof  all  the  cares  and  calls  incident 
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to  the  daily  practice  of  a  business  requiring  personal  attention,  lie  has  now 
remodelled  and  made  numerous  additions  to  Fox's  Natural  History  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth.  One  of  the  best  English  works  extant, 
and  so  acknowledged,  has  undergone  such  bonelicial  alterations  as  to  be 
superior  to  its  former  condition,  and  better  calculated  to  subserve  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  seek  instruction  from  its  erudite  pnges.  There  are 
thirty  plates,  some  of  which  picture  admirably  every  variety  of  deformity 
or  disease  to  which  the  teetli  and  gums  are  incident.  The  volume  is  a 
large-sized  octavo,  containing  440  pages.  Part  I.  embraces  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  teeth;  the  symptomatic  diseases  incident  to  the  first 
dentition  ;  the  changes  which  lake  place  during  the  second  dentition,  and 
the  treatment  to  prevent  and  remedy  irregularities  in  the  arrangen)eiit  of 
the  teeth.  Part  H.  treats  of  the  history  and  treattnenl  of  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  gums,  &lc.,  and  continues  through  nineteen  chapters.  Part  HI. 
is  devoted  to  operative  dentistry  in  all  its  details.  This  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing exceedingly  serviceai)le  to  all  young  men  in  the  dental  ranks.  Any 
and  every  work  which  promises  to  give  character  to  this  important  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  surgery,  meets  our  cordial  approbation.  Because 
bunglers  and  quacks  are  quite  as  numerous  under  dental  colors  as  in 
medicine,  we  invariably  endeavor,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  plead 
for  the  dissemination  of  all  that  can  improve  the  profession,  and  enable  it 
the  better  to  remedy  the  misfortunes  arising  from  disease  or  accident  to 
those  important  organs,  the  human  teeth. 


Bloomin'jrdalc  Asi/Iitin  for  the  Insane. — Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  this  Asylum,  is  a  cmdid,  judicious  governor,  admirably  fitted, 
both  by  nature  and  education,  to  take  charge  of  the  insane.  This  is  dis- 
coverable in  his  reports,  and  in  the  public  sentiment.  We  perceive  no 
marked  change  in  the  method  of  working  the  machinery  of  the  institu- 
tion, since  last  season.  Whatever  is  best  to  do  or  have,  has  already  been 
done  and  procured,  so  that  the  asylum  takes  the  rank  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  any  one  to  have,  that  was  confided  to  proper  care  and 
management. 

If  any  one  circumstance  more  than  another,  in  this  report,  arrests  the 
eye,  it  is  the  account  of  the  scientific  lectures  delivered  before  an  audi- 
ence of  insane  hearers.  In  this  particular,  Dr.  E  irle  has  advanced  be- 
yond others  in  the  same  humane  employment.  He  has  lectured  to  the 
patients  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  air;  hydrogen;  national  and  local 
peculiarities;  oxygen;  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid;  chlorine  and  iodine; 
electricity  and  astronomy.  "  Desirous  of  promoting  the  curative  trrat- 
meut  of  the  patients  by  every  j;idicious  means,"  he  says,  "iheAs\lurn 
committee  have  made  a  liberal  ap|)ropriation  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  lectures."  The  institution  is  already  furnished  wiih  an 
air  pump;  a  set  of  mechanical  powers;  a  migic  lantern,  with  numerous 
pictures;  an  orrery;  an  electrical  niichine,  with  implements;  a  {)neu- 
maiic  trough,  receivers,  retorts,  and  other  articles  in  cheu)istry ;  140  dia- 
grams painted  upon  bleached  muslin,  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the 
hurian  frame  and  that  of  the  li)wer  order  of  animals;  2)  similar  diagrams 
explanatory  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  liirht  ;  and  95  illustrating  vari- 
ous other  subjects.  This  is  truly  a  deliL'lilful  scheirie  for  concentrating 
the  disturbe  1,  fitful  and  w  nidoring  ideas  of  a  certain  order  of  lunatics. 
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Medical  Obedience — Dr.  Darrah's  Introductory. — William  Darrah, 
M.D.,  Profes-or  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania 
Colle^re,  Philadelphia,  gave  an  introduciory  to  his  course,  on  medical  obe- 
dience, which  was  a  word  in  season,  fitly  spoken.  A  happy  spirit  of  in- 
dependence is  manifested  in  these  latter  times  by  the  faculties  of  medicine 
in  most  of  the  colleges.  They  speak  out  their  sentiments  boldly,  like 
men,  instead  of  cringing  in  the  presence  of  students — afraid  to  say  what 
thev  think,  for  fear  of  ofTending  them — which  might  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  popularity  of  the  school,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Since  the  happy  dis- 
covery that  absolute  government  is  no  hardship  in  the  management  of 
public  institutions  of  learning,  the  students  themselves,  in  schools  of  medi- 
cine, invariably  manifest  their  satisfaction  when  addressed  by  their  in- 
structers  on  the  very  important  subject  of  their  own  personal  responsibility 
to  society,  and  their  moral  duties. 

Dr.  Darrah  enforces  the  doctrine  of  obedience  in  a  series  of  propo.sitions, 
by  asking  "  who  shall  heal  the  sick'f"  He  explains  the  obedience  that  is 
required  of  the  practitioner,  and  thus  delicately  makes  it  quite  clear  what 
students  should  do.  Not  to  dwell  unnecessarily  long  on  the  implied  part 
of  the  discourse,  it  is  just  towards  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  say  that 
we  derived  much  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  from  it.  His  interview 
with  Scarpa  is  particularly  interesting;  and  all  that  Dr.  Darrali  relates  of 
Baron  Larrey,  Beclard,  Breschel,  Broussais,  Andral  and  others  of  equal 
eminence,  is  admirably  interwoven  with  the  general  remarks  on  duty. 
"  Our  medical  stated  societies,  medical  colleges  and  universities,"  says 
Dr.  D.,  "  are  established  and  proper  media  of  commissioning  qualified 
persons  to  go  and  heal  the  sick.  Such  are  the  corollaries.  Obedience  to 
them  is  medical  obedience.  Be  persuaded  to  medical  obedience,  and  be 
dissuaded  from  tnedical  wilfulness;  this  indulged  in,  will  be  followed  with 
disaster  and  disappointment ;  the  former  with  success  and  happiness." 


Willoughby  University. — The  recently-published  catalogue  shows  that 
the  medical  department  of  this  University  is  not  only  in  an  active  condi- 
tion, but  thriving  also  wonderfully  well.  Be.'^ides  a  faculty  of  eight  per- 
sons— distinguished  individually  for  their  attainments  in  science — there 
are  appliances  and  various  facilities  for  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Willoughby,  to  be  coveted  by  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
be  well  taught.  In  18-36,  the  class  contained  but  sixteen  students;  the 
present  session  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-foxir  !  This  is  a  specimen 
of  young  Ohio. 


Journal  of  Hydropathy. — A  second  No.  of  the  Hydropathic  Journal, 
published  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  De.xter,  has  arrived. 
He  expres.ses  himself  in  words  of  thankfulness  for  the  commendation  be- 
stowed on  his  Journal  by  the  prei<s  univfrsally.  Dr.  Dexter  thinks  well 
and  speaks  in  the  warmest  praise  of  the  Green  Mountain  Spring — which 
is  entitled,  according  to  his  views,  to  the  patronage  of  all  "  hydropathic 
believers."  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  how  delighted  these  water  doctors 
are  with  e-ieh  other.  There  is  a  perfect  millennium  in  the  ranks  at  pre- 
sent, which  will  endure  till  they  happen  to  cross  each  other's  currents,  and 
then  perlnps  there  will  be  pei turbations  or  troubling  of  the  waters  in  the 
hydropathic  pool. 
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Trcmont  Street  Mrdical  School. — It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  ad- 
vertising page,  that  tliis  well-known  school  has  made  considerable  additions 
to  its  already  ample  facilities  for  imparting  medical  instruction.  Besides 
the  instruclitin  of  the  physicians  previously  connected  with  the  school, 
we  observe  that  a  number  of  c<iurses  will  be  delivered  to  the  students  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  by  genllemen  of  high  distinction  in  their  several 
departments.  The  school  now  .seems  to  offer  every  facility  for  medical 
instruction  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most  ambitious  student. 


Diseases  of  the  Skin. — Amour  the  entire  catalogue  of  human  maladies 
none  are  more  obstinate  in  their  character  than  those  of  the  skin,  and 
none  impose  a  severer  tax  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician  in  his  efforts  to 
cure  them;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  admit  of  neither  cure  nor 
amelioration  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  We  believe  the 
daily  experience  of  every  me<lical  man  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  we  here  say.  It  is  inconvenient  for  the  general  practitioner  to  de- 
vote the  amount  of  time  and  attention  requisite  to  the  treatment  of  cuta- 
neous affections,  or  to  supply  himself  with  all  the  means  which  promise 
the  greatest  success.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  state,  in  this  connection, 
that  Dr.  Durkee,  of  this  city,  devotes  special  attention  to  the  diseases  in 
question  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  at  his  infirmary  the  best  facilities  to 
be  found  in  New  England.  In  addition  to  other  remedies  he  uses  the 
iodine  and  sulphur  fume  baths,  as  practised  in  the  principal  hospitals  of 
London  and  Paris.  We  have  known  some  per[)lexing  cases,  which  had 
resisted  every  method  adopted  for  their  removal,  yield  to  a  series  of  these 
baths  in  conjunction  with  other  appropriate  measures. 


3Jassachusctts  General  Hospital. — The  announcement  in  the  Journal  of 
the  following  appointments  has  been  unintentionally  delayed  a  week  or 
two  :  — 

John  D.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Henry  I.  Bowditch, 
M.D  ,  Additional  Physicians.  J.  Mason  Warren,  M.D.,  Samuel  Parkman, 
M.D.,  Henry  J.  Bitrelow,  M.D.,  Additional  Surgeons.  W.  Henry  Thayer, 
M.D.,  Admitting  Physician. 


Kentucky  Lunatic  Asi/lu:n. — The  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Allen,  physi- 
cian to  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  gives  evidence  of  great  improve- 
ment in  that  charity — and  improvement  was  much  needed — for  until  with- 
in the  last  two  years  (during  which  time  Dr.  Allen  has  had  charge  of  it) 
the  institution  was  a  reproach  to  the  State  ;  a  mere  place  for  the  incarce- 
ration of  the  insane,  where  they  were  horded  together  like  cattle — not  the 
noble  charity  which  the  State  had  endowed  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
relieving  tti3  m  »sl  a'.vt^il  malady  to  which  humanity  is  incident.  Now, 
under  the  wise  and  humane  treatment  ado[)ted,  the  per  cent,  of  cures  of 
recent  cases  is  as  great  as  we  find  in  any  of  the  asylums  of  the  country. 


Microscopical  Anatomy. — Prof.  J.  C  Cross,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  writes 
as  follows  from  Paris,  under  date  of  Dec.  4. 

"  The  obvious  sensible  effects  disclosed  after  death,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, are   the   results   of  morbid    action,  which   has   been   going   on  for 
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weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  nnd  at  la<t  the  individual  dies,  hecause  they 
have  become  so  atr^ravated  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  life.  Now  when  such  lesions  as  are  discovered  wlien  death  is  the  re- 
sult of  it,  are  commended  to  the  physician  as  a  crn\de  to  him  in  practice, 
it  is  equivalent  to  saving  it  is  p  ^ssible  to  riise  the  dead.  Such  lesions  are 
never  compatible  with  life.  'J'he  business  of  the  physician  is  to  prevent 
their  occurrence,  and  if  he  fails  in  that  he  will  surely  fail  in  remedying 
them  after  they  have  f)ccurred.  It  is  m  liidv  lesions  that  are  to  be  observ- 
ed when  death  has  resulted  from  some  accidental  cause  in  the  course  of  a 
disease,  that  are  serviceable  in  a  practical  print  of  view.  Reflect  upon 
the  changes  that  are  observed  in  the  different  stages  of  inflammation — and 
patients  die  in  all  of  its  stages — and  you  will  at  once  be  satisfied  that  such 
appearances  when  death  is  a  consequence  of  the  morbid  action,  will  pro- 
duce a  very  fallible  and  feeble  guide  to  the  practitioner.  The  secret  re- 
condite changes,  and  those  inappreciable  by  the  tiaked  eye,  are  those  with 
which  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted,  and  this  is  being  done  by 
microscopical  anatomy,  which  is  now  prosecuted  with  much  energy,  zeal, 
and  success,  and  to  which  I  am  paving  special  attention." 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  new  and  alirmincr  disease,  it  is  said,  has  ap- 
peared at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  which  is  ushered  in  by  severe  vomiting, 
chilliness  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  f(>llowed,  in  about  twelve 
hours,  by  death. — A  lamb  has  been  slu  wn,  as  n  renarkahle  freak  oi  nature, 
having  four  eyes,  three  mouths,  and  three  t(nigues. —  A  man,  near  Lcmdon- 
derrv,  Ireland,  near  100  years  of  age,  is  living  with  his  eighth  wife. —  Dr. 
Elisha  Bartlett  has  again  accepted  a  chair  in  the  Medical  School  of  Tran- 
sylvania University.  His  acceptance  of  the  appc^intment  came  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Florence,  February  2d. —  Measles  and  rlher  diseases  have  been 
unusually  prevalent  among  the  Winnebago  Indianf  the  present  season, 
very  much  reducing  their  numbers. — A  French  surgeon  imagines  that  he 
has  found  a  cure  for  aneurism  in  electricity — and  accon'panying  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  introduced  about 
the  white  of  an  egg. — The  Board  of  Aldermen  in  New  York  propose 
making  alterations  in  the  medical  management  of  the  Almshouse;  instead 
of  having  one  phvsician  for  every  thing,  they  think  of  having  the  patients 
assorted. — The  births  in  the  United  States,  yearly,  are  from  400,000  to 
500,000.  Of  this  number  of  children,  1  in  15,  or  more  than  25,000,  are 
stillborn;  more  than  300,000  inherit  from  their  parents  a  diseased  consti- 
tution, and  a  majority  die  young. 

Married,— .At  Providence,  R.  1.,  Chas.  \.  Van  Zindt,  .\I.D.,to  Miss  C.  A. 
Rlioades.— At  New  York,  Tompkins  Nestell,  M.D.,  to  Miss  .M.  L.  VVhaites. 


DiF.n. — Dr.  Henry  FJ.  Fla-rin(jton,  of  Oiiondnga,  N.  Y.,  found  dead  in  his 
office,  the  victim  of  Jilcohol — Dr.  Biu-:sac,  at  Piaquemies,  La.,  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  while  on  a  professional  visit. 

Rpporl  of  Deaths  in  Boston — fjr  the  week  endin?  Feliruarv  23.  47— Males,  26.  females.  21 . 
Stillborn.  5.  Of  consumption.  1'. — inflammaiion  of  the  bowels.  2— inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
2— infla'nmatioa  of  the  brain  1 — di-^ease  of  the  heart,  I — convulsions,  1 — scarlet  fever.  6 — ■ 
intem[)erance,  I— aneurism  of  the  aorta.  1 — infantile,  6 — tj-phus  fever,  1 — smallpox.  3— ma- 
rasmus, 1 — burns.  1— bin?  fever.  1 — childbed.  1— dropsy,  1— tumor,  1— disease  of  the  bowels, 
1 — worms,  1 — influenza,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — iropsy  on   the  brain,   1. 

Under  5  years.  24— between  5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  40  years,  12 — between  40  and 
60  years,  6— over  60  years,  I . 
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Dr.  Jarvis's  Lectures  in  London. — Dr.  George  O.  Jarvis  "  Surgeon  to 
the  Free-Stone  Quarry,  Portland,  Conn.,  &lc.  6lc.,"  has  been  delivering 
a  course  of  five  lectures  on  fractures  and  dislocations,  at  the  Royal  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital,  London,  which  are  now  before  us  in  the 
Lancet.     'I'he  following  is  his  introduction  to  the  course. 

"  The  brief  course  of  Lectures,  of  which  the  present  forms  the  first, 
will  contain  a  summary  of  my  experience  during  twenty-six  years  of  pro- 
fessional labor,  tiie  last  five  of  which  have  been  spent  in  a  situation  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  the  observation  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  my  atten- 
tion having  been  particularly  turned  to  the  subject  while  designing,  testing 
and  [)erfecting,  the  apparatus  which  is  now  offered  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  for  treating  those  injuries.  Numerous  opportunities  have  oc- 
curred to  me  for  observation,  at  different  hospitals  in  America,  London, 
and  Paris;  but  it  is  not  without  feelings  of  due  respect  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  regard,  that  I 
attempt  to  advance  principles  and  to  urge  treatment  which  is  at  variance 
with  those  in  common  use.  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence demands  the  step  to  be  taken.  Therefore  I  comply  with  the  kindly- 
expressed  wish  of  those  who  have  procured  for  me  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering these  discourses  under  the  present  roof,  trusting  that  the  views 
which  I  advocate  will  be  examined  with  care  and  candor,  while  I  cheer- 
fully say,  that  whatever  I  recommend  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  others,  let  it  be  rejected.  I  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  communicating  information  in  mat- 
ters of  surgery.  During  my  sojourn  in  Europe,  I  have  visited  the  whole 
of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  as  well  as  those  of  London,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  month's  attendance  at  the  former,  I  have  performed  operations  in 
some  of  the  wards,  which  were  planned  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  I  am  now  about  to  develop,  happily  with  a  success  which 
had  not  attended  the  efforts  previously  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  inju- 
ries experienced.  Having  now  completed  the  round  of  my  observations 
in  England,  I  am  about  to  retire  to  my  native  country,  the  delivery  of  the 
present  brief  course  being  (he  only  object  that  has  induced  me  to  defer, 
until  another  voyage  of  the  Boston  steamer,  my  departure  from  this  me- 
tropolis, after  having  derived  very  great  pleasure  and  advantage  from  my 
visit." 


On  Abstinence  from  Drinks  in  the  Treatment  of  soma  Diseases. — Dr. 
Bourge  thinks  that  the  cpiantity  of  drink  administered  in  disease  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  ,  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  nnedical 
attendant,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  patient  or  the  caprice 
oft  he  nurse. 

Thus,  in  all  affections  accompanied  by  a  predominance  of  the  serous 
or  aqueous  element  in  the  blood,  this  physician  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
ditninish  very  much  the  usual  quantity  of  drink,  or  even  to  suppress  it 
altogether.  Such  are,  for  example,  cases  of  drdpsy,  profuse  sweatings, 
chlorosis,  suffocative  catarrh,  abundant  diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and,  finally,  asthma,  whenever  this  malady  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a  pathological  condition  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 
— Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 
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PRACTICAL   MIDWIFERY— APOPLEXY  OF   THE  PLACENTA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  find  that  the  following  observations,  collected  while 
attending  the  clinique  of  M.  Paul  Dubois  (the  far-famed  accoucheur), 
offer  sufficient  interest  and  value  to  obtain  an  insertion  in  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  they  are  at  your  disposal.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  them — and  M.  Dubois  considered  the 
facts  so  valuable  that  he  devoted  two  entire  lectures  and  a  great  portion  of 
a  third  to  the  subject.  His  clinical  lectures  and  visits  are  among  the  best- 
conducted  and  most  valuable  in  Paris,  and  he  himself,  a  man  admirable 
in  all  respects  ;  his  manner  towards  his  patients  is  kind  and  gentle  in  the 
extreme;  and  his  treatment  of  the  students  who  throng  his  wards  is  most 
gentlemanly  and  considerate,  every  advantage  being  given,  not  only  to 
French  students,  but  likewise  to  foreigners  who  are  quite  numerous.  It  w  as 
only  this  morning  that  he  remarked,  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  that  it 
pleased  him  much  to  see  strangers  at  the  clinique.  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  per  vaginam,  &ic.,  the 
French  students  have  \he  precedence  of  foreigners  (as  is  quite  just),  but 
the  latter  are  allowed  an  equal  opportunity  for  these  examinations.  In 
many  other  respects  the  advantages  for  foreigners  are  greatly  curtailed  in 
Paris,  since  the  year  1842.  At  that  time  everything  was  free  and  open  ; 
but  now,  the  very  worthy  "  Doyen  de  la  Faculte,  M.  Orfila,"  has  closed 
the  Ecole  Pratique  to  foreigners,  as  far  as  dissections  are  concerned  ;  and 
what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  the  numerous  and  valuable  private 
courses  formerly  given,  without  restraint,  by  the  "  internes  "  in  the  va- 
rious hospitals,  are  now  legally  and  authoritatively  sv\\)\ix^sse^  ;  and  when 
obtained,  it  is  by  stealth,  lest  discovery  of  the  heinous  deed  should  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  the  administration.  It  was  only  a  fortnight  since  that 
the  Chef  de  Clinique  of  M.  Louis,  told  me,  it  might  cost  him  his  situation, 
to  say  the  least,  were  it  known  that  he  gave  courses  in  auscultation. 
Apropos  of  M,  Louis — he  is  now  at  Hotel  Dieu,  and  has  been  since  the 
first  of  January — having  been  previously  for  a  long  while  at  L'Hopital 
Beaujon. 

In  the  course  of  time,  1  apprehend  that  the  hitherto  boasted  advantages 

(and  justly  vaunted   too)  of  Paris,  for  strangers   in  pursuit  of  medical 

knowledge,  will  be  most  wofully  diminished — so  much  so,  that   I   doubt 

not  the  great  influx  of  students  will  gradually  cease  ;   or  rather,  the   tide 
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will  flow  in  another  diieclion,  and  not  unlikely  towards  Germany.  The 
hospitals,  to  be  sure,  are  always  accessible,  but  the  private  courses  there 
given  were  of  such  immense  advantage,  that  1  do  not  think  1  err  when  I 
state  that  three  Iburihs  of  the  profit  in  attending  them  (for  a  foreigner 
whose  stay  in  Paris  is  limited)  is  lost. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  so  far  extended  this  introductory  note — and, 
premising  that  doubtless,  in  translating  from  my  notes  of  M.  Dubois's 
lectures,  I  may  have  made  some  omissions  or  committed  some  errors,  I 
still  hope  that  in  the  main  the  following  observations  are  such  as  he  gave 
them.  1  am  very  respectfully  yours,  he. 

Paris,  January  28,  1846.  Wm.  Wallace  Morland. 

Peculiar  Alteration  of  the  Placenta  ;  its  effect  on  the  Foetal  Life  ;  its 
Cause;  the  requisite  Treatment  of  the  Mother,  ^c. — M.  Dubois  com- 
menced his  fii-st  lecture  upon  this  subject,  by  speaking  of  the  vascular 
connection  existent  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus  ;  the  sinuous 
arterial  vessels,  of  medium  calibre,  which  spread  themselves  between  the 
uterus  and  the  placenta,  and  then  plunge  into  the  substance  of  the  latter. 
These  vessels  are  exceedingly  fragile  :  moreover,  he  does  not  consider 
the  internal  uterine  veins  as  terminating  with  open  mouths  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  organ,  but  thinks  that  they  are  continued  into  the 
substance  of  the  placenta  by  prolongations  with  very  thin  walls,  for 
a  short  distance.  If  the  placenta  be  plunged  into  water  and  slightly 
agitated,  the  remnants  of  this  vascular  apparatus  are  perceived  floating. 
The  peculiar  alteration  of  the  placenta  about  to  be  noticed,  is  styled,  by 
M.  Dubois,  "  apoplexy  of  the  placenta,"  and  in  many  points  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  lung.  The  organ  presents  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  eflusions  into  its  proper  texture,  at  various  stages  ;  some  are  evidently 
of  ancient  date,  and  from  these  downward  to  the  most  recent  effusions  in 
gradation.  The  simple  effusions  are  found  in  general  near  one  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  placenta  (foetal  or  uterine)  ;  in  those  near  the  uterine 
surface,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  usually  found  to  be  absorbed, 
and  a  hard,  white,  solid  tissue  remains,  ivrongly  deemed  by  some  observers 
to  be  scirrhus  of  the  placenta.  The  above  alteration  is  not  always 
found  at  the  surface  of  the  organ,  but  may  exist  between  two  healthy 
layers  of  placental  texture.  M.  Dubois  made  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  the  layers  in  t!ie  placenta,  in  order  better  to  explain  the  usual  position  of 
the  apoplectic  eflliisions.  When  these  occur  near  the  foetal  surface  of  the 
])lacenta,  the  vessels  ruptured  are  of  various  calibre,  but  most  often  small, 
their  branches  being  often  utterly  invisible — and  when  well  seen,  existent  in 
the  substance  of  the  placenta  and  extremely  near  the  membranes.  An  effu- 
sion, considerable  in  quantity,  may  push  aside  the  membranes  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  in  such  cases  has  been  known  to  manifest  itself  by  flowing  from 
the  vagina  ;  this,  however,  is  rare.  The  effusions  which  are  less  in  degree, 
cause  a  prominence  at  the  surface  of  the  organ,  circumscribed  and  dis- 
tinct ;  of  a  red  color,  more  or  less  marked.  Those  seen  by  M.  Dubois 
have  varied  in  size,  from  that  of  a  common  walnut  to  the  English  wal- 
nut.    Occasionally  they  exist  in  great  number  upon    the   foetal  surface 
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of  ihe  placenta,  and  cause  an  a)3|)ea)aiice  as  of  varicose  veins,  with  occa- 
sionally one  of  large  size,  prominent  amdng  the  rest.  Often,  likewise, 
the  coiorino-  matter  of  the  efiusecl  bloofl  being  absorbed,  the  fibrinous 
mass  remains  ;  in  this  case  the  double  fold  of  the  membranes  may  be  di- 
lated by  a  certain  quantity  of  li(|ui(I,  and  the  fibrinous  mass  rest  at  tiie 
Ixittom'  These  fibrinous  masses  have  been  mislaUen  sometimes  for  a 
second  foetus,  of  retarded,  or  rather,  arrested  development. 

There  occurred  a  case  of-this  description  which  was  actually  delineat- 
ed as  being-  a  fcetns  of  the  above  nature,  and,  as  usual,  the  copy  was 
made  much  more  strikwg  than  the  orit,nnal.  But,  alas  for  the  beautiful 
arranu-ement !  M.  Dubois,  when  the  piece  was  shown  to  him,  expressed 
his  doubts,  and  on  careful  inspection  p-oiW  to  the  chagrined  jiresenter  the 
falsity  of  his  supposition. 

Next  to  the  effusions  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  placenta,  come  those 
which  are  detected  in  the  more  internal  portion  ;  that  is  to  say,  between 
two  layers  of  tissue  perfectly  healthy.  These,  like  the  former,  vary  in 
number  and  size,  which  latter  may  be  stated  to  be  nearly  the  saine  as  for 
the  effusions  on  the  surface.  He  considers  that  these  effusions  are  not 
simultaneous,  the  proof  being,  that  by  the  side  of  the  hard,  semi-cartila- 
ginous masses  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  and  by  a  dm-ation  of  considerable  length  (these  masses  existing  in 
this  variety  of  effusion,  as  well  as  in  the  former),  there  are  observed  some 
containing' only  blood  in  its  fluid  state,  and  others  in  a  state  of  gradation 
from  this  to  the  hard  mass.  In  the  interior  of  these  apoplectic  cavities  a 
membrane  is  formed,  which  contains  and  circumscribes  the  efiused  blood. 
When  the  effusion  is  somewhat  more  superficial  in  its  location  than  the 
last  spoken  of,  and  approaches  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  it  raises 
up  before  it  in  a  marked  manner  the  intervening  layer  of  the  placenta, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  this  layer,  although  most  com- 
monly it  only  renders  it  thin.  When  entirely  ruptured,  not  only  is  the 
placental  tissue  destroyed  by  the  effusion,  but  the  uiero-placental  vessels  ; 
arterial  and  venous,  likewise,  thus  becoming  an  additional  cause  of  etiu- 
sion  and  increasing  mucli  its  quantity,  son)etimes  even  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  cxier/ior/  hemorrhage.  The  internal  bleeding  and  consequent 
displacement  (decollement  du  placenta)  of  the  placenta  is  often  great — 
and  that  or^an  is  forced  by  the  flow  of  blood  into  a  cup-like  form,  and 
this  is  filled  with  the  effusion  in  proportion  as  this  latter  advances. 

As  to  the  j^reme  seat  of  the  primitive  lesion,  the  storiijig  2>oint,}il. 
Dubois  thinks  that  in  each  variety  (viz.,  1.  The  superficial  efilision  near 
the  membranes  ;  2.  Ai  ?l  slightly  mciensed  depth;  3.  In  the  substance 
of  the  placenta  and  hidden  or  covered  by  two  layers  of  healthy  tissue  ; 
and,  4.  Superficial,  near  the  uterine  surface)  the  fcetal  vascular  appara- 
tus is  the  one  in  fault ;  with  the  latter  variety,  however,  some  maternal 
hemorhage  may  be  combined.  M.  Dubois  expressed  himself  vaguely  (and 
acknowledged  it  himself)  in  speaking  of  the  cause  of  this  condition  in  the 
foetal  vascular  apparatus  :  it  was  something,  he  remarked,  in  the  primitive 
organization  of  the  product  of  conception  ("organisation  primitive  de 
I'ceuf").     These  effusions  were  always  the  result  of  a  state  of  congestion, 
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and  he  tliinks  the  maternal  orgniiization  is  always  congested  when  that  of 
the  Ifptiis  is  so. 

I  d(^  not  e.oiu-eive  why  the  vascidar  organi'/ation  of  one  fcetus  should 
he  more  hable  to  conirestion  than  another  ;  can  anything  in  its  construc- 
tion cause  it,  except  a  peculiar  disposition,  form  or  interUiciiiii  of  the  ves- 
sels ?  And  why  should  not  the  vascular  system  of  the  mo^Aer  have  a 
great  etl'ect  upon  that  of  the  Ibelus,  especially  as  it  is  admitted  to  he  con- 
gesleil  at  the  same  time  ? 

This  alt(M-alion  of  the  placenta,  which,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
has  a  powerl'ully  disastrous  effect  upon  the  foetal  life,  has  heen  thought 
ascrihable,  hy  some,  to  the  effects  of  constitutional  syphilis.  In  this 
opinion  M.  Dubois  does  not  agree.  The  effusions  and  alterations  in  the 
placental  structure  have  an  effect  upon  the  functions  of  the  organ,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  similar  lesions  in  the  lungs.  The  death  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  from  this  cause  is  much  more  frequent  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  more  extensive  the  lesions  of  the  placenta,  the  more,  of  course, 
its  functions  are  disordered — and  the  more,  also,  is  the  disturbance  of.  the 
ioetal  life  manifest,  up  to  a  degree  which  induces  its  suspension.  When 
very  extended,  the  lesicMis  produce,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  dcHtrnction  of 
the  placenta,  as  a  healthy  organ  ;  most  commonly,  however,  the  effusions 
are  not  so  extended,  and  in  this  case  there  is  only  languishing  of  the 
foetal  life  ;  the  motions  of  the  infant  are  diminished  in  force  and  fre- 
quency ;  the  mother  herself  instantly  perceives  this.  If  the  effusions 
into  the  placenta  increase,  the  diminution  of  muscular  action  in  frequency 
and  vigor  is  more  and  more  marked.  It  is  not  absolutely  sure  that  the 
foeuis  has  ceased  to  live  when  its  movements  are  found  to  be  wholly  sus- 
pended. M.  Dubois  has  seen,  in  this  case,  premature  contractions  of  the 
uterus  expel  a  living  child  ;  but  this  is  rare.  In  most  cases  the  mother 
experiences,  during  the  course  of  these  accidents,  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
uneasiness  ("  malaise  "),  perhaj)S  owing  to  the  state  of  congestion  of  the 
parts  concerned,  and  there  are  partial  contractions  of  the  uterus  per- 
ceived by  her  ("  reserrements  de  I'uterus  "),  which  commence  at  the  same 
time  with  the  production  of  the  accidents  mentioned  ("  h  partir  du  moment 
quand  les  accidents  commencent  ").  The  cases  of  this  sort  are  in  their 
nature  grave  and  troublesome  to  manage,  causing  much  grief  to  the 
mother,  especially  upon  the  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences  in  many 
successive  pregnancies,  which  lake  place  with  a  wonderful  and  lamentable 
pertinacity,  which  nothing  seems  able  successfully  to  cou)bat.  M.  Du- 
bois has  known  ;i  like  repetition  of  these  same  lesions  four  and  five  times 
in  succession,  and  showed  us  the  placenta  of  the  last  labor,  which  was 
filled  with  apoplectic  collections — the  child  stillborn.  There  was,  a 
few  days  before  these  lectures  were  delivered,  a  woman  at  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
placenta  ;  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child — and  M.  Dubois  says  he 
doubts  not  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  should  she  again  become  preg- 
nant. He  spoke,  likewise,  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  artist  in 
Paris,  who  had  lost  three  children  from  the  same  cause  ("  apoplexie  pla- 
cenlaire")  who,  in  her  anxiety  to  have  a  living  child,  submitted  to  all  tiie 
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refjuisitions  of  his  ireatinent  most  willingly,  and  Ibllowed  llieni  wilh  the 
i^^reatest  exactitude,  but  without  success.  The  same  accidet>ts  supervened 
iii  each  of  the  three  pregnancies  at  the  same  period  in  each — a  thing 
which  he  has  observed  to  be  quite  constant.  This  period  varies  in  dif- 
ferent women.  He  mentioned  the  above  facts,  and  insisted  on  the  ex- 
tremis tenacity  of  reproduction  manifested  by  the  disease,  in  order  to  show 
the  exceeding  great  difficulty  of  the  treatment,  and  its  conseejuenl  ill 
success  in  most  instances.  With  regard  to  the  repetition  of  these  lesions 
ill  successive  pregnancies,  he  could  not  express  himself  more  strongly — he 
says,  '•  Je  ne  connais  pas  un  accident  que  se  reproduit  avec  tanl  de 
persistance." 

Treatment. — Going  back  to  his  statement  that  "  some  particular  con- 
struction of  the  product  of  concepiion,  or  of  the  vessels  which  establish 
the  connection  between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  gives  rise  to  a  Qongested 
condition  of  the  organ,"  he  founds  the  first  proposition  of  his  treatment 
upon  that  statement.  1.  We  must  diminish  the  congestion  (or  modify 
tlie  circulation)  by  acting  upon  the  maternal  or  uterine  system.  He  com- 
mences by  enjoining  the  horizontal  position  to  be  stricthj  preserved. 
Tilers  is  no  cause  so  efficacious  in  producing  and  prolonging  a  congested 
state  of  the  organs  concerned,  as  the  vertical  position.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  is  strikingly  true,  he  stated  that  he  had  met  often  with  well-edu- 
cated physicians  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  horizontal  position. 
He  here  gave  rather  a  sharp  cut  at  the  idea  which  females  principally,  but 
sometimes  physicians  also,  have,  that  a  great  deal  of  exercise  is  absolutely 
necessary  during  pregnancy.  To  say  nothing  iriore,  in  cases  like  those 
under  consideration,  nothing  can  be  worse.  He  added,  in  reference  to  the 
horizontal  position,  "  Je  I'appelle  une  chose  capitale." 

2.  A  diet  somewhat  restricted. 

3.  Complete  freedoni  of  the  bowels,  obtained  by  emollient  Injections 
and  mild  laxatives,  in  order  completely  io  avoid  any  pressure  of  fajcal  mat- 
tin-  upon  tlie  pelvic  vessels,  which  ujiirht  cause  congestion  in  the  neigh- 
boring organs. 

4.  Entire  absence  of  conjugal  connection  ;  the  accompanying  ex- 
citement would  seriously  augment  any  existent  congestion.  A  celebrated 
French  midwife,  Madame  La  Chappelle,  has  remarked  that  sexual  inter- 
course is  an  exceedinghj  frequent  cause  of  abortion.  This  being  true,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  likewise,  its  bearing  and  influence  in  the  cases  under 
consideration. 

.5.  Bleeding. —  Derivation  should  be  the  design  in  bleeding  a  patient, 
affected  wilh  the  disease  in  question.  Two  or  three  ounces  should  be 
taken  at  a  time,  at  periods  preceding  (a  very  short  time)  the  usual  men- 
strual term.  Women  usually  feel  a  certain  uneasiness  just  before  the 
menstrual  flow,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  congestion  of  the  organs, 
which  always  accompanies  the  function,  conuiiences  ;  this,  then,  would  be 
a  proper  time  for  a  derivative  bleeding.  Sometimes,  this  uneasiness  ex- 
ists after  the  subsidence  of  the  menstrual  flux  ;  and  in  such  cases  M. 
Dubois  has  bled  patients  with  advantage.  This  latter  occurrence  is,  how- 
ever, rare  ;  when    it   does   occur,  the   uneasy  sensation    may  be   greater, 
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even  than  thai  existent  previously  to  tlie  fliw,  and  sometimes  similate 
the  pains  fe!t  upon  the  expulsion  of  clots  after  delivery  ("  coliques  des 
femmes  en  couche  "). 

6.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  women  in  whom  this  affection 
of  the  placenta  exists,  are  feeble,  anaemic  and  atfected  with  chlorosis  or 
an  approach  to  it.  Pei-sons  who  have,  thus,  a  thin,  impoverished  blood, 
are  more  exposed  than  others  lo  partial  congestions,  the  blood  not  being 
well  distributed  ;  hence  arises  an  important  indication,  viz.,  to  enrich  the 
blood  and  strenirtlipn  the  in(1ividnal.  Preparations  of  iron.  ("  Donnez 
les  ferri;ginenx.")  M.  Dubois  deems  it  a  great  error  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  these  medicines  in  such  cases,  from  the  fear  of  provoking  uterine 
hemorrhage  ;  he  does  not  consider  these  preparations  as  emmenagogues 
per  sc.  but  secondarily,  by  establishing  the  system  and  thus  regulating  the 
functions, 

7.  General  Baths. — Physicians  are  apt  to  think  that  baths  provoke 
generally  the  menstrual  evacuation,  and  thus  may  suppose  that  the  use  of 
thetn  in  cases  of  placental  apoplexy  would  be  injurious  by  increasino  the 
congestion  of  the  vessels.  M.  Dubois  has  often  employed  them,  and  has 
never  seen  any  bad  results  from  them  ;  he  thinks  tiiem  useful. 

8.  When  the  contractions  (reserrements)  of  the  uterus  which  super- 
vene are  neglected,  they  become,  from  being  painless,  qu\ic,  painful.  In- 
jections of  laudanum,  ten  drops  at  a  time,  n)ay  then  be  given,  repeating 
every  half  hour.  In  this  way  he  lias  exhibited  large  quantities  in  a  sliort 
time — one  hundred  drops,  for  instance,  in  four  hours.  Taken  by  the 
month,  laudanum  is  apt  in  these  cases  to  excite  vomiting,  which  would 
be  injurious  by  causing  the  uterus  to  contract  still  more.  The  exhibition 
of  the  remedy  should  be  watched  with  regard  to  its  effects,  by  a  capable 
person,  and  continued  or  suspended  accordingly. 

Period  at  which  the  Treatment  should  he  commenced. — This  is  variable, 
and  must  be  determined  by  the  time  when  the  accidents  make  themselves 
evident.  If  they  have  occurred  early  in  a  previous  pregnancy,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  commenced  early  in  a  succeeding  one  ;  for  instance,  if  at 
the  fourth  month,  begin  the  treatment  fifteen  days  before  that  epoqu-*. 
The  period  of  commencing  lesions  may  be  diagnosed,  as  has  been  above 
stated,  by  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  motion  in  the  infant, 
arriving  sometimes  to  a  degree,  which  may  be  styled  temporary  suspen- 
sion, the  intervals  varying  ("  suspension  temporaire").  When  these  cir- 
cumstances are  perceived,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  interfere  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  it  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  subject  the  mother  to  a 
treatment  which,  to  say  the  least,  requires  much  patience  on  her  part. 
The  treatment  should  be  invariably  commenced  by  the  horizontal  position 
and  complete  rest. 

How  long  should  the  treatment  be  continued  ?  M.  Dubois  thinks  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  dating  from  theconunencement  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  accidents.  The  means  of  treatment  should  be  dispensed  v/hh  gradu- 
ally ;  the  horizontal  position  not  left  too  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  &ic. 
He  does  not  deem  it  necessary  that  the  treatment  should  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  pregnancy.     This   treatment  has  succeeded  in  his  hands, 
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but  very  often,  also,  has  foiled,  as  was  remarked  above — particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  artist's  wife,  and  likewise  in  instances  at  the  Hospital  de 
La  Maternite. 


REPLY  TO  DR.  HOLTS  "  RKVIEVV"  OF  REMARKS  ON  HOMCEOPATHY 

ICommunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical    unJ  Surgical  Journal.] 


"  How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know— 
Perhaps  no  hettcr  than  they  have  treated  me 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show, 
Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see; 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, — 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free." 


I  LIKE  the  "  spirit "  manifested  in  the  "  Review "  of  an  article  on 
homoeopathy  lately  published  in  the  Journal  ;  indeed,  its  generous  tone 
has  disappointed  me,  being  directly  o|)posite  to  the  disposition  generally 
shown  on  such  occasions  by  the  converts  of  Hahnemann.  Free  expres- 
sion upon  the  subject,  "  stirs  up  the  deep  pool  of  envy,  hatred  and 
wrath,"  in  the  advocates  of  this  new  system  of  practice,  and  in  this  way 
they  avoid  fair  argument,  and  hear  but  one  side  of  the  question.  Not  so 
with  Dr.  Holt  ;  and  I  am  right  glad  to  find  one  of  the  sect  come  out 
in  "  open  day,"  bearing  his  oivn  "  ensign  to  the  breeze."  This  is  more 
honorable  than  "  slander,"  or  the  malicious  assaults  of  "  One  of  the 
Profession,"  whom  I  should  dread  to  meet  at  midnight — ay,  or  at  noon- 
day ;  I  would  rather  far  be  crashed  beneath  the  anaconda's  stroke,  that 
noble  snake,  than  touch  the  tooth  of  such  a  filthy  reptile  as  strikes  me 
unawares. 

In  his  (Dr.  H.'s)  review  of  my  paper,  he  has  won  no  laurels  for 
homoeopathy.  He  has  not  proved  that  medicines  do  induce  an  artificial 
disease,  like  the  natural  one  ;  that  the  organism  only  remains  under  the 
influence  of  this  medicinal  disease  ;  that  this  is  of  short  duration  ;  and 
that  all  these  effects  can  only  be  produced  by  a  medicine  capable  of  in- 
ducing similar  symptoms.  He  has  made  some  asseriions,  but  cui  bono  ? 
We  want  the  evidence.  He  passes  over  the  "  shakes,"  and  the  analysis 
of  homoeopathic  medicines,  "  without  a  scratch";  but  sZ;^ps  along,  admit- 
ting uterine  hemorrhages,  incarcerated  hernias,  &;c.,  are  bad  things  to 
handle  ;  says  something  about  shingle  nails  in  the  stomach,  and  then 
accuses  us  of  acknowledging  the  value  of  his  doctrine  in  neuralgia,  scar- 
latina, &£c.  For  my  own  part,  1  should  have  as  much  confidence  in  the 
value  of  homoeopathic  medicines,  in  reiDOviii":  a  pound  of  "  nails  "  from 
the  stomach,  as  of  their  power  in  the  disorders  mentioned.  If  we  have 
ever  expressed  a  different  opinion,  will  Dr.  H.  be  kind,  and  furnish  the 
proof ;  we  want  the  evidence ;  truth  is  the  mountain  of  our  strength, 
and  without  f;i.cts  we  shall  not  be  satisfied. 

I  think  Dr.  H.  has  one  flault  (most  men  have  more  than  one),  that  is,  he 
finds  his  opponents  so  ignorant  ;  they  have  read  so  little  ;  their  knowledge 
is  gained  from  bad  sources,  &c.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  W.,  the  writer  of 
a  letter  on   homoeopathy,  was  "  charitably  "  excused  for  his  ignorance  ! 
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If  Dr.  H.  had  known  the  man  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  would  he  have 
accused  him  of  "  ignorance  ?"'  We  laugh  at  the  charge  ;  I  am  sure  we 
need  not  weep,  for  to  call  this  patriarch  of  medicine  (as  he  l)as  been 
aptly  styled),  ignoront,  is  but  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  public. 

"  Night  afior  nisrht,  for  years. 


He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  *  ♦  *  without  a  witness.' 

AVhat  VV,  would  call  reading  Uttle,  some  men  would  swell  into  volumes 
of  enormous  size — ay,  it  would  educate  some,  to  understand  this  little. 
With  regard  to  my  own  reading,  it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  it  has  taught  me  that  modern  practitioners  of  homcsopathy  quote 
their  great  master  (Hahnen)ann)  for  their  spcaa/ convenience  ;  frequently 
rejecting  him,  but  quite  as  (jften,  forgetting  the  ^'  von-cssentinl  '^  and  the 
"flfisMrrf"  things  which,  they  adntiit,  he  has  said,  they  "tack  ship" 
and  inake  him  their  great  lawgiver  non  obstante.  Again,  I  have  "  read  '' 
in  their  own  books  that  cathartics,  emetics  and  blisters  are  sometimes  use- 
ful ;  that  dry  cupping  in  congestion  of  the  blood  will  do  good  ;  that  blood- 
letting can  be  resorted  to  on  homoepathic  principles  !  To  the  old  school 
this  looks  a  little  like  using  the  •'  stronger  powers  in  the  hour  of  danger  "; 
and  some  of  the  nciv  school  say  that  "  Homoeopathy  appears  to  be  merg- 
ing rapidly  into  blind,  headlong  allopathy,  &;c."  The  "mechanical'' 
and  chemical  methods  mentioned  by  Dr.  H.  are,  or  may  be,  properly 
termed  homoeopathic  accommodators  ;  they  will  always  act  with  certainty 
and  success. 

Dr.  H.  believes  that  if  I  would  use  doses  properly  prepared,  and  did 
not  interfere,  &:c.,  1  could  do  great  things  with  little  means.  If  he  has 
reference  to  homoeopathic  preparations,  1  must  inform  him  that  I  have 
used  them  (though  1  blush  to  make  the  confession  to  my  brethren),  and 
the  result  of  the  |)raclice  was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  "  By  testing 
it,"  1  became  convinced  that  it  is  a  silly  business,  and  in  speaking  of  it 
I  am  not  influenced  or  bound  in  any  way  ;  I  only  give  my  honest  opinion, 
and  shall  change  that  opinion  when  1  find  it  is  an  erroneous  one.  Dr.  H. 
admits  that  large  and  small  doses  of  aconite  produce  perspiration  and  re- 
lieve fever  ;  he  admits  "  this  is  all  true,"  to  what  end  1  know  not.  I 
was  aware  that  two  or  three  grains  of  aconite,  or  ten  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture,  would  do  these  things,  but  that  the  2000th  potence  would 
do  the  same,  even  if  properly  prepared,  I  dare  not  credit,  though  the 
assertion  is  made  by  one  recently  from  "  the  land  of  steady  habits." 
Dr.  H.  has  said  nothing  on  this  point  that  contravenes  any  slatf^nient  that 
J  have  made  heretofore  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  I  will  drop  the  topic 
till  I  i)ave  occasion  to  resume  it. 

Dr.  H.  says,  "  There  was  more  bitter  hostility  manifested  against  Dr. 
Boylston,  in  Boston,  for  advocating  inoculation,  a  century  ago,  than  there 
ever  has  be(>n  against  homoeopathy."  I  suppose  l)y  this  he  intends  to 
show  that  there  is  strong  analogy  in  the  two  cases,  the  discovery  of  inocu- 
lation and  homoeopalhy  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  see  any  similarity — the 
first  being  a  rational  manner  of  communicating  a  disease,  every  case  show- 
ing its  propriety  and  safety  ;  while  the  second  is  an  hypothesis,  the  recu- 
l)erative  powers   being  mistaken   for  the  influence  of  what   Hahnemann 
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styles  '•'  spiritual  essence,"  or,  to  be  understood,  the  spiritual  workings  of 
remedies. 

Perkinsisin  was  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Copenhagen,  and  its  insti- 
tutions were  formed  in  England  and  other  countries  for  the  resort  of  in- 
valids. Bostock  says,  ''  except  the  renewal  of  lost  parts,  or  the  change 
of  mechanical  structure,  nothing  seemed  beyond  their  power  to  accom- 
plish." Another  informs  us  that,  "  Obstinate  pains  of  the  limbs  were 
suddenly  cured.  Joints  that  had  long  been  immovable  were  restored  to 
nwtlon."  And  yet  the  tractors  made  of  wood,  with  "  assumed  pomp," 
were  as  potent  as  the  metallic  tractors  I 

in  Perkinsism  I  think  I  have  found  a  parallel  to  homceopathy.  The 
iirst  is  only  remembered  as  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  the  latter  is  at  its  meridian  splendor,  and  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it  for  ••  time  "  to  decide  which  has  been  the  greatest  "  humbug." 
Time  will  show  their  analogy  ;  it  will  develope  the  mysteries,  the  "  spir- 
itual essences  "  of  the  one,  as  it  has  done  of  the  other.  l\ly  "  homoeopathic 
brethren  will  not  interrupt  /fi/ra  ";  he  will  "keep"  himself  "  on  the 
track  "   without  a  monitor. 

Is  hydropathy  an  hypothesis  (or  "  humbug "),  does  it  appear  like 
'•quackery,"  oris  it  a  true  science?  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
cures  done  by  it,  and  the  respectable  testimony  given  in  its  lavor,  I  think 
it  resembles  Perkinsism  and  homceopathy.  Can  the  learned  Dr.  H.  see 
their  analosiy  ?  If  he  can,  he  may  draw  from  the  subject  some  important 
lessons.  I  leave  him  to  his  own  reflections,  and  for  the  present  bid  him 
an  affectionate  farewell.  J.  P.  Leonard. 

Lime  Rock,  R.  L,  Feb.  23d,  1846. 


OBSTETRIC   PRACTICE— OPIUM    IN    UTERINE    HAEMORRHAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  February  No.  of  the  London  Lancet,  I  notice  the 
report  of  a  case  of  obstetric  practice,  entitled  '•'  hemorrhage  before  and 
after  delivery  ;  total  cessation  of  the  labor  pains  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  head,  &,c.,  by  J.  F.  M'Veugh,  Est]."  I  wish,  through  your  Journal, 
to  make  a  few" remarks  on  that  case,  showing  the  common  practice  in  this 
vicinity  in  such  cases,  and  the  means  we  should  have  used  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves.  "  The  uterine  con- 
tractions were  irregular  and  feeble;  the  membranes  had  ruptured  a 
few  hours  previous,  and  a  pretty  copious  shedding  had  since  continu- 
ed." In  about  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  head  was  expelled,  and 
all  uterine  action  ceased.  After  waiting  about  half  an  hour  in  vain 
ibr  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  uterus,  the  surgeon  commences  the 
extraction  of  the  child,  and  removes  it.  Its  removal  was  followed  by 
••  a  copious  discharge  of  coagula  and  fluid  blood,  to  the  amount  at  least 
of  three  pints."  Now  what  would  an  American  praciitioner  do  in 
a  like  case?  the  pains  feeble,  head  of  the  child  expelled,  uterine  action 
having  ceased.     Whv  he  would  give   the   woman  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
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of  ergot,  and  wait  a  few  moments  for  the  pains,  and  if  they  did  not  occur 
in  a  reasonable  time,  he  would  commence  slowly  the  extraction  of  the 
ciiild,  and  by  that  means  almost  assuredly  save  the  woman  her  three  pints 
of  blood  to  recruit  her  slrenirih  upon.  But  the  sur^^eon  in  this  case,  hav- 
ing separated  the  child,  directs  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  floodino-,  "  which 
set  in  alarmingly,"  administers  two  large  doses  of  opium,  and  finds,  by 
grasping  the  uterus  and  friction,  that  he  does  not  succeed;  finally  in- 
troduces his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  very  properly  separates  the  placenta 
and  extracts  it ;  which  did  not  cause  the  uterus  to  contract,  until  he  had 
externally  applied  cold  water,  and  given  another  dose  of  opium.  All 
the  above  means  were  very  good,  provided  he  had  tried,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  very  simple  method  of  giving  a  large  dose  of  ergot,  which 
w^ould  probably  have  saved  the  woman  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  the 
loss  of  much  blood. 

My  chief  object,  however,  in  commenting  upon  this  case,  is  to  give  my 
own  impression  of  the  effects  of  opium  in  controlling  uterine  hemorrhage. 
The  author  of  the  report  of  the  above  case  says,  "  the  effect  of  opium 
on  the  muscular  tissues  is  to  cause  a  relaxation  of  them  sooner  or  later"  ; 
and  "  we  must  not  attribute  any  power  to  opium  in  being  able  to  arrest 
hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  by  any  specific  action  on  that  viscus."  Opi- 
um acts,  in  his  opinion,  by  controlling  the  general  circulation,  thereby 
allowing  coagulation  to  take  place  in  the  uterine  sinuses."  Now  I  have 
observed  thai  the  uterus  has  a  tendency,  when  emptied,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  its  contents  are  suddenly  expelled,  to  contract  unequally  ; 
and  also,  that  when  ergot  has  been  given,  I  was  more  apt  to  have  an  un- 
equal or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus,  than  when  it  was  permit- 
led  to  contract  by  its  own  natural  efforts,  i  have  likewise  noticed,  that 
hemorrhage  more  frequently  occurred,  when  the  uterus  was  affected  spas- 
modicidly,  than  when  the  contraction  was  equal  over  its  whole  surface. 
Now  if  you  ii'we  an  opiate  to  prevent  or  remove  all  spasms  from  the  njus- 
rular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  you  at  the  same  time  prevent  hemorrhage  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  these  views,  when  I  give  ergot  to  prevent  hemorrhage 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  1  always  give  opiuni  with  it  to  prevent 
spasm.  I  also  give  opium  after  the  delivery,  if  I  give  ergot  to  expel  the 
chilfl  ;  considering,  that  the  great  benefit  of  opium  in  uterine  hemorrhage 
arises  from  its  ivuioving  the  tendency  of  the  nuiscuiar  fibres  of  the  uterus 
to  spasmodic  cicilon,  and  quieting  the  nerves  of  the  whole  system. 

(^luncy,  Mass.,  March,  1846.  Ebenezeh  Woodward. 
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[Under  date  of  Jatmnry  27th,  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  com- 
numicaies  a  giaphic  picture  of  some  of  the  living  medical  lecturers 
of  P[)iladelphi:i.  It  is,  with  some  omissions,  transferred  to  cvu'  pages,  as 
it  was  evidently  written  hv  sonu'  one  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  distin- 
guished men  in  question.] 

I  hardiy  know  how  I  can  interest  you  more  than  by  giving  some  little 
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Hesciiption  of  the  frentlemen  fillintr  ihe  professors'  chairs  of  the   medical 
(lepaitment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Should  yoLi  go  to  the  College  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  would 
prohahly  find  yourself  in  a  large  lecture  room,  the  seats  of  which  ascend 
gradually  from  a  stage  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  desk,  neatly  trimmed  with  green  drai)ery.  The  seats  are  all 
filled,  and  there  are  many  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  re  om — for 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  lecturers  is  soon  to  commence.  The 
doors  immediately  back  of  the  lecturer's  desk  now  open — and,  as  a  small, 
thin  man,  with  sharp  features,  twinkling  gray  eyes — nervous  and  brilliant 
— and  with  long,  straight,  iron-gray  hair,  enters,  smiling  and  bowing,  the 
canes  rattle  upon  the  floor  like  mad.  Laying  a  small  strip  of  paper 
upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  Dr.  Jackson  commences  his  lecture  upon 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  As  he  goes  on,  in  a  most  impassioned  and 
eloquent  manner,  giving  most  apt  and  happy  illustrations  to  his  argu- 
ments, which  are  energetic  and  conclusive  ;  and,  as  he  leads  his  audience 
through  the  minute  cells  of  the  human  system,  describing  the  various 
functions  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  j)hysiological  phenomena  presented 
by  living  beings,  there  is  a  death-like  stillness  in  the  lecture  room,  which 
his  voice  alone  breaks,  or  an  occasional  and  involuntary  burst  of  applause 
— followed  by  long  sighs  and  full  breathings,  which  have  been  suspended 
by  the  anxious  listeners,  as  they  followed  the  speaker  through  some  of 
his  eloquent  and  elegant  passages.  Dr.  Jackson  is  quite  an  original 
thinker,  and  a  man  of  much  more  than  an  ordinary  intellect — and,  be- 
sides these  native  powers,  he  has  been  a  close  student,  and  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  his  department.  As  soon  as  his  hour  is  passed,  which  has  been 
but  too  short,  the  Janitor  rings  his  bell — and  he,  by  the  way,  is  none  other 
than  a  Benjamin  West — when  all  jump,  and  then  rush  for  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  immense.  Here,  seated  in  large  circles,  are  the  half 
thousand  aspirants  for  M.D.'s,  with,  their  hats  upon  their  heads,  which 
remain  there  during  the  lectures.  This  custom  prevails,  in  part,  1  pre- 
sume, from  the  influence  of  Quakerism,  and  in  part  from  necessity. 

Soon,  a  man  of  55  or  60  years  of  age,  with  a  full,  pleasant  counte- 
nance, blue  eyes,  a  handsome  aquiline  nose,  and  grey  hair — of  a  fine  and 
powerful  frame,  dressed  in  a  black  frock  coat,  buttoned  snugly  over  a 
crimson-velvet  vest,  and  drab  pants — walks,  with  a  quick  and  elastic  step, 
into  the  area,  at  the  foot  of  the  seats,  and  stands  in  an  easy  and  suroeon- 
like  attitude,  acknowledging  the  compliments  the  noisy^  canes  pav  him. 
In  a  rapid,  bold,  and  pleasing  style,  never  disconcerted  by  noise  or  dis- 
turbance in  the  room.  Dr.  Gibson,  without  notes,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation,  discourses  on  the  principles  of  surgery,  until  the  Janitor  shakes 
his  bell  again,  at  11  o'clock. 

Then  there  is  another  instantaneous  jumping,  pushing,  rushing,  tumbling 
scene  ;  and,  as  if  the  amphitheatre  had  been  under  the  influence  of  some 
powerful  emetic,  it  is  almost  instantaneously  evacuated  (pardon  the  pro- 
fessional figure),  and  the  first-mentioned  room  is  again  filled. 

Dr.  Gibson  stands  high,  not  only  as  a  lecturer,  but  also  as  an  intrepid 
and  successful  surgeon,  and  possesses  that  immobility  of  mind,  so  necessary 
to  the  emergencies  of  an  operating  surgeon's  life. 
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Gathered  once  iT)ore  in  the  first-described  room,  we   must  wait  five  or 
ten    lllinute:^,  when   an  'old   gentleman   of  about  75  years   of  age,  with 
rather  a  large  earthly  tabernacle,  grey,  ahinost   white  hair,  a  large   Ro- 
man nose,  heavy,  coarse  features  and  grey  eyes,  enters  the  door  upon  the 
stage,  bearing  his  lecture  folio  in  his  hands.     Now  the  room,  and  almost 
the  welkin,  rings  with  the   rattling  of  canes.     The  old  man  walks  from 
one  side  of  th(^  statje  (o  the  other,  while  the  applause  continues,  bowing 
to  his  audience.     This  old  gentleman  is  Dr.  Chapman,  distinguished  in 
days   past   as  a  sciciniific  man,  and  a  highly  successful    practitioner,  and 
extensively  known  as  a   voluminous  medical  writer.      His  sun,  however, 
is  sinking.     Like    most    old    men,  he    is    very   tenacious   of  his    opin- 
ions, and   is  very  free  to  assert  and   maintain  them.     The   doctor  has 
been  no  less  renowned  as   a    punster  and  wag,  than  as  a  medical  writer ; 
and,  as  he  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  his  anecdotes  and  puns  have 
a  peculiar  zest,  being  spoken   in    a   decidedly  nasal  twang,  as  he  has  no 
hard  palate  to  his  mouth.      He  is,  in   the  true  sense  of  the   term,  nfine 
old  gentleman,  has  been  a  free  liver,  and  for  many  years  a  lecturer  in  the 
University   of  Pennsylvania  ;  or,  as   he  himself  says,  he  ''  has  lectured 
there,  God  knows  how  long."      Having  passed  an  hour  with  Dr.  Chap- 
man, convulsed  occasionally  with   laughter  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  the  bell 
again  strikes;  another  rush,  and  Dr.  Hare's  immense  laboratory  is  filled. 
Soon,  the  old  man  walks  into  the  room  with  a  black  velvet  smoking  caj) 
upon   his   head,  and    paces  back  and  forth  in  a  most  indifferent  manner, 
until  the  applause  which  welcomes  him  has  ceased,  for  it  is  highly  disa- 
greeable to  him.     D:.  Hare  is  a  man  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  very 
plain   in    his   personal  appearance,  rather  short  and  robust  in  his  figure, 
with  a  very  large  head,  thickly  covered   with  gray  hair.     He  has  coarse 
features,  and  a   large  f;ice,  marked    by  scars,  which   he  has  received  by 
the  accidental  explosions  of  some  of  his  apparatus,  during  philosophical 
researches.     In  his  manipulations  in  the   lecture  room  he  is  exceedingly 
awkward,  and  depends   chiefly  upon    an    assistant  to  exhibit  the  experi- 
ments, in  connection  with  his  lectures  ;  as  a  speaker,  his  style  is  dull  and 
heavy,  and,  to  one  listening  to  chemical  lectures  for  the  first  time,  it  must 
be  very  obscure.     Occasionally,  he  introduces  some  anecdote  or  cutting 
remark,  to  add  interest  to  his  lecture,  or  as  a  means  of  administering  re- 
proof for  any  disturbance  or  misdemeanor  in   the  lecture  room.     One, 
which  occurred  a  few  days  since,  is  in  illustration  of  this  point. 

He  was  extracting  a  piston  from  a  cylinder,  which,  on  being  drawn 
out,  pop[)ed  like  a  drawn  cork — and,  upon  repeating  the  experiment, 
some  one  of  the  class  made  a  similar  noise  with  his  mouth  ;  whereupon 
Dr.  Hare,  turning  to  him,  remarked,  in  a  most  scornful  manner,  that  he 
presumed  the  young  man's  head,  who  made  the  noise,  was  as  empty  as 
the  bottle  he  .would  represent.  Another  day,  being  excessively  annoyed 
by  the  rattling  of  canes,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  laculty  of  his 
mind  so  powerful  as  that  of  association,  and  then  related  the  following 
anecdote  :  ••  I  once  owned,  young  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  and  sagacious 
dog,  which  invarial)ly  made  my  bed  his  lounging  place.  For  this,  i  re- 
peatedly whipped  him.     In   a  short  time,  though  he  made  my  room  his 
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quarters,  I  never  knew  of  his  presence  there,  but  by  hearinii;  him  rap  his 
tail  upon  the  floor,  under  my  bed.  Of  that  dog  1  am  constantly  reniinded 
when  1  enter  this  room."  The  intimation  that  the  applauders  were  pup- 
j)ies,  quieted  their  boisterous  canes  for  a  while.  Such  is  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  the  American  chemist,  Dr.  Hare.  He  is  bold  and  perse- 
vering in  assertino-  and  maintaining  his  claim,  both  to  the  origin  of  many 
ideas,  and  the  invention  of  much  chemical  apparatus,  as  well  as  to  the 
honor  of  many  discoveries  in  the  science.  He  is  a  very  absent-minded 
man,  and  consequently  perfectly  independent  in  his  thoughts  and  manners. 

At  12  o'clock  the  amphitheatre  is  agavn  filled,  and  near  a  table,  loaded 
with  anatomical  preparations,  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  both  recent  and 
dried,  stands  Dr.  Horner,  the  lecturer  on  anatomy.  He  is  about  55  years 
of  age,  quite  plain  in  his  appearance,  but  younger  looking  than  he  really 
is,  as  he  wears  a  wig  which  alters  his  physiognomy  quite  materially. 
Though  not  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  he  has,  by  indomita^ 
ble  perseverance,  risen  from  quite  a  low  station,  to  be  one  of  the  first  lec- 
turers, the  first  anatomist  and  microscopical  observer  in  this  country. 
When  a  young  man,  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  lecturer  who  filled  the 
chair  he  occupies  at  present.  Like  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  science,  has  completely  mastered  it,  and  has  become 
an  excellent  demonstrator  and  lecturer.  As  a  surgeon  and  physician,  he 
has  a  high  reputation  and  a  large  practice. 

Should  you  attend  the  lectures  in  the  afternoon,  you  would  find  your- 
self in  the  large  amphitheatre  ;  while  in  the  area  you  would,  every  other 
day,  see  a  fine-looking,  finished  gentleman,  with  a  highly  intellectual, 
pleasant  countenance,  standing  under  a  bower  of  medicinal  greenhouse 
plants,  and  trees,  with  the  table,  in  front  of  him,  covered  with  drugs  and 
herbs — solutions  and  tinctures — extracts  and  decoctions.  With  a  fine 
musical  voice,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  apposite  language,  in  a  purely 
chaste  and  elegant  manner,  Dr.  Wood,  despite  your  contrary  efforts  or  pre- 
dilections, would  make  emetics  and  cathartics — bitters  and  nauseating 
mixtures,  the  most  agreeable  things  in  the  world.  I  think,  of  all  the  nu- 
merous scientific  lecturers  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  that  Dr. 
Wood  bears  off  the  palm. 

The  seventh  and  last  one  of  the  professors,  is  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge, 
who  lectures  upon  alternate  afternoons  with  Dr.  Wood.  Dr.  Hodge  is 
about  45  years  of  age,  with  brown  hair,  fair  complexion,  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  his  labors,  with  a  thoughtful  and  intellectual  expression 
of  countenance.  His  figure  is  small  and  spare — his  voice  weak,  and 
rather  unattractive.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  scientific  and  close — never  in- 
dulging in  jests  or  anecdotes,  but  goes  right  straiiiht  on  with  his  subject. 
It  is  said  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  in  the  lecture  room,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

Connected  with  the  University,  as  a  lecturer  upon  chemical  medicine, 
is  a  gentleman  extensively  known  as  a  man  of  science,  and  as  a  writer 
upon  pulmonary  affections.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Gerhard.  He  is  a  young 
man,  perhaps  36  years  of  age,  with  quite  an  unprepossessing  face.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  a  man  abounding  in  eccentricities,  as  well  as  medical 
knowledge. 
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Such,  theit,  is  a  hasty  description  of  the  professors  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the  men  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  America.  They  are  talented,  lahorious  and 
worthy  ;  all  of  them  respected,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Value  of  Human  Life. — Appended  to  Mr.  Secretary  Palfrey's  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  registration  of  births,  niarriages 
and  deaths,  is  a  letter  from  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  that  shows  his 
eminent  qualifications  for  conducting  inquiries  into  these  important  statis- 
tical subjects.  No  man  in  New  England  writes  so  well  or  evinces  such 
perfect  familiarity  with  vital  statistics. 

"  The  impression  seems  to  have  become  general,"  says  Mr.  Shattiick, 
"that  human  life  is  improving;  that  it  is  longer  and  healthier  now  than 
formerly.  This,  however,  needs  confirmation,  before  it  shall  be  asserted 
as  truth.  From  investigations  which  have  been  made,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  otherwise,  especially  in  some  places,  and  when  the  present  time  is 
compared  with  a  period  fifty  years  ago.  We  do  not  know,  though  we 
ought  to  know,  how  far  our  habits — the  universal  thirst  for  wealth  in 
America,  the  reckless  speculations  of  some,  the  hap-hazard  mode  of  living 
and  disregard  to  health  of  others,  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  certain 
classes,  and  other  practices  of  modern  society — tesid  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  population,  increase  disease,  and  weaken  the  race. 

"  The  average  duration  of  life,  and  the  average  age  at  death,  vary  ac- 
cording to  different  influences.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  to  illustrate  these  differences  in  America." 

His  views  in  regard  to  laws  of  registration,  are  thus  beautifully  ex- 
pressed : — 

'*  But  we  would  not  rest  our  reasons  in  favor  of  Registration  on  any  pe- 
cuniary view  of  the  subject.  Man  is  not  a  mere  producer — a  mere  ma- 
chine. His  life  or  death,  his  happiness  or  misery,  are  much  too  Ingh  ob- 
jects upon  which  to  place  a  pecuniary  value.  He  is  more  nicely  made, 
more  wonderfully  organized,  requires  to  be  guarded  with  more  care  from 
any  influence  that  may  surround  him,  to  produce  disorganization  and  un- 
fit him  for  use,  is  capable  of  higher  and  more  noble  purposes,  and  has  a 
higher  and  more  noble  destiny;  and  in  proportion  as  in  each  of  these  he 
exceeds  a  mere  machine,  in  such  proportion  ought  we  to  regard  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  and  the  means  used  to  preserve  and  develope 
his  physical  powers  to  enable  him  best  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  existence. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude.  It  deserves  that  full  illustraiion 
which  could  only  be  derived  from  facts  preserved  and  jiathcred  from  every 
part  of  the  State.  'As  there  is  a  poverty  that  is  self-inflicted,  and  may 
be  self-removed,'  says  a  late  writer,  '  so  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
ease and   aimual   mortality   in  everyplace  that  is  self-inflicted  j  and  the 
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community  that  does  not  strive  by  every  available  means  to  reduce  its  dis- 
ease and  mortality  bills  to  the  lowest  sum  of  human  suffering,  and  the 
1  iwest  rate  of  annual  mortality,  is  as  guilty  of  suicide  as  the  individual 
V,  ho  takes  witli  his  own  hands  the  life  God  has  given,  and  liurries  unbid- 
den into  the  presence  of  his  Judge.' 

"  It  may  be  asked,  what  can  the  Government  do  to  arrest  the  hand  of 
death?  \Ve  do  not  suppose  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  can  compel  a 
child  to  live,  or  an  adult  to  keep  his  energies  in  a  healthy  state  of  action. 
But  it  is  as  certain  that  human  life  may  be  prolonged  by  knowledge  and 
care,  as  it  is  that  an  ox  will  fatten,  a  silk  worm  spin  its  thread,  or  a  plant 
thrive,  better,  where  knowledge  and  care  are  bestowed,  than  where  they 
are  not." 


Compendium  of  Lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice. — N.  D.  Benedict, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Lying-in  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
with  the  permission  of  Dr.  Chapman  has  prepared  a  volume  from  the  pro- 
fessor's manuscripts,  and,  with  that  gentleman's  approbation,  published  it. 
The  author  expresses  himself  as  though  he  felt  exceedingly  thankful  for 
the  assistance  rendered  him  in  the  execution  of  the  compendium — and 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  sight  which  could  give  him  much  difficulty  in  con- 
structing the  book — not  a  word  of  which,  it  is  presumed.  Dr.  Benedict 
ever  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  four  lines  of  dedication  and  a  laudatory 
preface.  Dr.  Chapman  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  reputation  he  enjoys  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  possible  that  he  is  gratified  with  such  an  avalanche  of 
praise  as  Dr.  B.  here  brings  forward.  Either  Dr.  Benedict  mistakes  ful- 
some language  for  personal  respect,  or  gross  adulation  for  good  sense. 

We  now  come  to  the  text — and  there  the  true  master  is  discoverable. 
A  direct  method  is  pursued  of  explaining  the  characteristics  of  disease  ; 
the  phases  ;  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  ;  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
critical  days;  autopsic  appearances,  &c.,  especially  in  fevers,  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  exceedingly  serviceable  to  practitioners.  The  essence  of 
things  is  presented  to  the  eye  at  once — which  those  who  lead  a  life  of 
incessant  professional  toil,  of  all  men,  know  best  how  to  estimate.  A 
writer  who  has  transmitted  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  the  living  medical 
teachers  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  may  be  found  in  to- 
day's Journal,  intimates  that  Dr.  Chapman  is  a  declining  stin.  We  admit 
the  fact,  but  insist  upon  it  that  he  grows  larger  as  he  descends.  This 
volume  gives  no  indications  of  a  waning  intellect.  No  striking  points  of 
genius,  however,  are  discoverable  in  any  part  of  the  Compendium  , 
nor  are  there  such  arrangements  of  every-day  matters  in  medicine  as 
to  astonish  the  student.  On  the  whole,  we  regret  that  Dr.  Chapman 
had  not  taken  the  laboring  oar  himself,  instead  of  allowing  any  one  to 
get  a  passage  down  to  posterity  on  the  back  of  his  reputation.  The 
charming  volume  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Chapman,  un- 
der his  own  talismanic  name,  and  for  which  he  was  solely  responsible,  will 
be  a  brighter  memorial  of  his  acquirements  as  an  American  medical  phi- 
losopher, than  this  Compendium  of  his  lectures  by  Dr.  Benedict. 


Gross's  Listen's  Surgery. — In    a    short   time   after  the  appearance  of  a 
grand  system  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  S.  D,  Gross,  of  the  Louis- 
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ville  Medical  Institute,  ue  are  directed  to  tlie  examination  of  ,i  carefully 
revised  American  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  Roi)ert  Liston, 
Esq.,  with  notes  and  additions  from  the  industrious  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Mr. 
Liston's  reputation  has  a  wide  rancje,  and  especiidly  so  in  Airierica.  lie 
is  commented  upon,  simplified,  and  his  views  made  clearer,  by  the  judi- 
cious, practical  ol)scrvations  and  illustrations  of  one  who  speaks  from  au- 
thority, viz.,  from  the  results  of  his  own  extensive  experience. 

We  can  say  nothing  now  of  the  new  edition,  further  than  tliis — that  Dr. 
Gross  has  bestowed  unwearied  pains  to  adapt  it  to  ihe  present  condition 
of  things.  It  is  modern  in  every  respect,  since  it  contains  the  latest  im- 
provements, and  the  very  last  discoveries,  in  tlie  dom;iin  of  operative  sur- 
gery, both  here  and  in  Europe. 

Messrs.  Barrington  &  Haswell,  who  have  a  good  reputation  for  their 
care  in  bringing  out  medical  works,  are  the  publishers.  The  diagrams 
and  plates  are  accurately  drawn,  and  serve  well  to  explain  the  propositions 
of  the  editor.  The  voluirie  is  a  portly  octavo  of  664  pages.  In  Boston, 
copies  will  be  found  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s. 


Dr.  Co£^swclVs  Addrr.-^s. — At  the  graduation  of  those  who  were  admit- 
ted to  medical  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  late  lecture  term  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, Conn.,  Wni.  H.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  one  of  the  board  of  examiners,  ad- 
dressed the  candidates,  embracing  those  who  were  simply  licensed  to 
practise,  in  a  plain  and  faithful  manner.  Those  who  are  influenced  by 
his  sage  advice,  will  rise  to  both  usefulness  and  distinction.  Some  parts 
might  be  extracted  to  advantage  ;   but  we  have  not  room  at  present. 


Baltimore  Dental  College. — On  the  occasion  of  graduating  a  class  of 
gentlemen  who  liad  been  attending  lectures  at  this  active  institution,  Dr. 
Harris  made  a  valedictory  address,  replete  with  affectionate  good  will  for 
their  future  welfare,  respectability  and  success.  "  A  bad  dentist,"  says 
the  doctor,  "  is  fit  for  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  not  a  gap  in  creation 
of  the  right  shape  for  him  to  fill,  except  it  be  the  mouth  of  credulity, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  absurdities.  The  time  has 
well  nigh  arrived  vvhen  men  will  not  be  able  quit  another  occupation  one 
day,  and  commence  the  practice  of  dental  surgery  the  next."  Such  meta- 
morphoses are  quite  common  here  in  New  England.  Some  who  have  not 
succeeded  satisfactorily  in  mechanical  pursuits,  turn  dentists  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  turn  a  coat-sleeve.  And,  stranger  still,  they  rarely  fail  of 
securing  both  reputation  and  large  fees. 


Consuinpi'toa  Prevented. — Dr.  Cornell,  the  author  of  a  popular  treatise 
on  the  mode  of  preventing  pulmonary  consumption,  cannot  be  accused  of 
idling  away  life.  His  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  he  has  recently  es- 
poused, of  disseminating  the  elements  of  medical  science  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  is  a  rebuke  to  others  who  are  qualified  to  labor  in  the  same 
benevolent  vineyard. 

The  treatise  to  which  these  remarks  refer  is  a  small  I2mo,  divided  in- 
to two  parts  ;  the  first  containirig  three.,  and  the  second  twelve  chapters, 
replete  with  that  kind  of  information    which  those  predisposed  to  phthisis 
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ought  to  understand.  He  says,  very  candidly,  that  he  has  nothing-  new  to 
offer;  but  his  appropriate  arrangement  of  old  facts,  gives  both  interest  and 
importance  to  what  he  here  presents  on  this  sweeping  desolation  of  New 
England. 

Dr.  Cornell  coes  upon  the  presumption  that  physicians  have  books 
enough  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  therefore  devised  this  for  another  class 
of  readers.     May  success  attend  his  benevolent  exertions. 


Xorth  Wrstern  Journal. — Proposals  have  been  issued  at  Chicago,  for 
the  bi-monthly  publication  of  a  new  journal  of  the  medical  and  physical 
sciences,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Western  Academy  of  Laporte 
University,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp.  Accompanying  the  pro- 
spectus, a  call  is  made  upon  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  West,  in  strong 
terms — "  Make  a  good  first  impression.  Send  fifty  striking  cases,  of  re- 
markable interest — triumphs  of  your  art,  drawn  up  in  brief,  veni-vidi-vici 
style,  for  the  first  No." !  Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance — single 
copies  50  cents,  and  to  appear  in  May  and  June  next. 


Alhamj  Medical  College. — Forty-two  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  this  College  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  students  attended  the  course  of  lectures.  The 
vigor  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  are  unimpaired,  and  fully  meet  the 
high  hopes  of  its  friends.  Dr.  iMarch  is  an  expert,  skilful  operator,  who 
leaves  no  opportunity  unimproved  for  benefiting  a  class  with  a  sight  of 
whatever  is  rare  in  his  department.  The  reputation  of  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
M.D.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
who  belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  is  a  pillar  of  strength  of  no 
ordinarv  character. 


New  Tooth  Instrument. — Two  weeks  since,  Dr.  Smilie  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  newly-invented  instrument  for  extracting  teeth,  the  result  of  his 
own  mechanical  ingenuity.  His  description,  to  our  apprehension,  fell  fiir 
short  of  the  object.  To  be  appreciated,  the  instrument  must  be  seen, 
and  then  its  true  principles  and  capabilities  can  be  fully  understood.  The 
hook  and  fulcrum  constitute  a  compound  lever,  operating  curiously,  to  raise 
a  tooth  perpendicularly  out  of  the  socket.  There  is  neither  racking  nor 
twisting  in  the  operation,  the  great  objection  to  all  former  contrivances. 
One  striking  peculiarity  in  this,  is  a  bifurcation  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
where  the  hook  is  attached.  A  specimen,  from  the  beautiful  manuf.ictur- 
ing  establishment  of  Mr.  Hunt,  corner  of  Water  and  Washington  sts.,  the 
depot  of  surgical  cutlery,  may  be  seen  by  calling  on  the  editor.  Dentists 
must  have  an  interest  in  this  ingeniously-constructed  key,  and  they  are 
solicited  to  investiirate  the  claims  of  the  inventor. 


Artificial  Nipple. — Dr.  Elijah  Pratt,  of  New  York,  has  patented  a  cu- 
rious little  contrivance  for  enabling  those  mothers  who  suffer  from  inflam- 
ed nipples,  to  nurse  their  children  with  ease  and  comfort.  A  metallic 
cone  fits  tightly  round  the  base  of  the  inflamed  organ,  without  touching 
it.     Over  the  apex,  where   tliere  is   a  delicate  valve,  is  placed  an  clastic 
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artificial  nipple.  The  milk  flows  freely,  both  for  mother  and  cliild.  It 
deserves  the  patronage  of  this  class  of  suflering  mothers.  Mr.  William 
Brown,  a  druggist  of  celehrily  at  the  corner  of  Elliot  and  VVashington 
sts.,  is  the  only  person  having  the  instrument  on  sale,  in  Boston. 


Niw  Medical  Edijire  in  Boston. — Arrangements  are  in  contemplation, 
says  report,  for  the  speedy  erection  of  anew  and  more  c«)mmodioiis  edifice 
for  a  medical  college.  'J'he  old  Mason  St.  building  is  to  be  abandoned. 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  of  this  city,  has  presented  a  site  for  the  new  fabric, 
near  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred.  This 
is  generous  indeed,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  control  the 
destiny  of  the  institution. 


Mortality  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,for  1345. — A  writer  in  tlie  Daily  Demo- 
crat, of  Rochester,  states  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  last  year  in 
that  city  to  have  been  502.  The  number  under  5  years  of  age  was  245, 
or  rather  less  than  one  half  The  population  of  the  city  being  25,207, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  shown  to  be  1  in  50.21,  or  a  little  less  than  2  per 
cent.  The  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  reported  by  the  city 
sexton  as  77 ;   from  scarlet  fever,  only  9. 


Transylvania  Medical  School. — The  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Transylvania  University  has  been  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Watson.  This  event  was  the  result  of  inipaired  health  produced  by  the 
duties  incident  to  the  Chair,  and  a  desire  to  engage  in  more  active  life. 
Prof  Watson  retires  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  late  colleagues,  and  of 
the  medical  class.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  class,  expressive  of 
their  rctrard  for  Prof.  W.  in  his  social  and  professorial  relations. 

The  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  made  vacant  by  the  dealli  of  Professor  Rich- 
ardson, has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Samuel  Annan,  of  Bal- 
timore. Professor  Annan's  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  medical  scholar  is 
too  well  known  to  the  profession  at  large  to  require  any  special  notice. 
Dr.  A.  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Washington  University  of 
Baltimore,  in  which  institution  he  has  been  an  able  and  successful  teacher 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  And  in  addition  to  his  regular  lectures  in 
the  University,  he  has  delivered  clinical  lectures  in  the  Baltimore  Alms 
House.  Prof.  Annan  is  also  a  writer  extensively  and  favorably  known  to 
those  who  have  carefully  read  the  different  medical  periodicals — especially 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

The  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Prof 
Watson,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Elisha  Bartlett. 
Prof  Bartlett  is  so  favorably  known  as  a  successful  teacher,  that  the  an- 
nunciation of  his  name  is  sulRcient  to  secure  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
friends  of  the  school.  Prof.  Bartlgtt  at  a  former  period  occupied  the  same 
chair  for  three  successive  sessions;  and  no  teacher  in  America  ever  gave 
more  general  satisfaction. —  Western  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Kentucky  Senate,  stated  in  his 
place,  that  in  the  counties  of  Breathet,  Perry  and   Letcher,  there   was  not 
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a  single  physician.  A  crowd  will  proba()ly  rush  into  the  vacuum  now  — 
Intimation  is  given  of  the  probable  establishment  of  a  hydropathic  institu- 
tion in  Lynn,  Mass. — A  man  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  heart  weigh- 
ed thirty-two  ounces,  three  times  the  usual  size  of  the  healthy  organ. — Dr. 
Braddee,  the  notorious  ntail  robber,  convicted  at  Pittsburgh,  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  ten  years,  died  on  Friday  night,  after  five  years  con- 
finement. He  made  a  full  confession,  implicating  several  others  not  sus- 
pected.—  At  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  man 
named  Sleeper  obtained  a  verdict  of  ^'^oO  damages  for  unskilful  treatment 
in  setting  his  collar  bone,  which  iiad  been  broken.  The  bones  united,  but 
not  in  the  proper  place. 

Erratum. — On  page  365,  last  volume,  Htie  11,  the  reader  is  requested  to  alter> 
with  a  pen,  the  word  "terininous,"  so  that  it  may  read  verminous. 

To  CoRRESFO.NDE.NTs. — Dr.  North's  paper  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  to-day's 
Journal. 


Married, — In  Boston,  Samuel  Hamblin,  M.D.,  to  Miss  S.  A.  Curtin. 


Died. — In  Boston,  Dr.  Martin  L.  Peters,  formerly  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.— In 
Ashby,  Mass.,  George  Clark,  M.D.,  2G,  of  puhnonary  consumption. — In  Shelburne, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Rufus  Forbush,  2(5,  of  consumption. — At  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Dr.  Thomas 
T.  Cornwall,  aged  79.  Dr.  C.  had  long  been  favorably  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  practised  professionally  57  years — 3  years  in  the  town  of  Trumbull, 
and  54  years  consecutively  in  Chesliire. — At  Lawrenceville,  11!.,  Dr.  E.  B.  Dan- 
forth,  late  of  Vermont,  26. — In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dr-  Ale.xaiider  J.  Hanney  : 
William  Ferguson,  M.D.,  of  the  same  city,  Inspector  General  of  Military  Hospi- 
tals, in  his  73d  year. 


Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  March  7th,  53. — Males,  24,  females,  29. 
Stillliorn,  8.  Of  consumption,  10 — smallpox,  9 — rheumatism,  1 — bilious  fever.  1 — dropsy  on 
the  brain,  2 — infantile,  2 — scarlet  fever,  4 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — old  a^e.  4 — cholera  in- 
fantum, 1 — lung  fever,  5 — brain  fever,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — delirium  tremens.  1 
—croup,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — cancer,  1 — bronchitis,  1 — inflammation  of  the 
lunsrs.   1 — throat  distemper,    1 — erysipelas,! — unknown,!. 

Under  5  years.  17 — between  5  and  20  years,  9 — between  20  and  40  years,  16 — between  40  and 
60  years,  4— over  60  years,  7. 
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Llitcrnal  and  Intci-ncd  Ihcof  Turin.  Senile  and  other  Chronic  Eruptive 
Diseases. — Mr.  Wetheifiold  read  a  paper  on  this  suliject  before  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society.  lie  claimed  no  credit  for  novelty,  and  illustrat- 
ed the  subject  by  cases  of  patients  who  had  recovered  under  the  treat- 
tnent.  The  first  case  related  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  aged  90,  suffering 
under  prurigo  senilis  affecting  both  legs.  The  common  tar  ointment  was 
applied  every  third  or  fourth  day,  the  parts  being  afterwards  covered  with 
an  elastic  roller.  Under  this  treatment  he  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Two 
cases  of  eczema  impetiginoides,  the  first  of  eight  years',  the  second  of  one 
year's  duration.  In  these  cases,  the  internal  e.xhibition  of  tar  in  the  form  of 
capsules,  each  containing  ten  minims,  three  times  a  day,  was  added  to  the 
external  application,  and  in  a  month  the  disease  was  removed.  Two  children 
were  shown  to  the  Society,  who  had  suffered,  for  five  and  six  years  respec- 
tively, with  eczema  capitis,  extending,  in  the  form  of  eczema,  over  all 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  The  treatment  consisted  of  capsules  of 
tar  taken  three  times  a-day,  and  tar  ointment  applied  every  day  to  all 
parts  affected.  Under  this  plan,  continued  for  about  two  monlhsj  they 
perfectly  recovered.  Two  cases  of  acne  punctata,  which  had  resisted  all 
treatment,  allopathic  and  homoeopathic,  for  three  years,  and  had  disfigured 
the  parties  by  the  spotted  and  blotched  face  which  this  disease  induces, 
yielded  to  the  same  treatment  in  between  two  and  three  months.  From 
three  to  six  capsules  were  taken  daily.  A  little  tar  ointment  was  applied 
at  bed  time  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  and  washed  off  in  the  morning, 
and  this  only  to  the  larger  pustules.  Mr.  Wetherfield  concluded  his  paper 
by  stating,  that  his  object  in  bringing  this  old  remedy  once  more  before 
the  profession  was  to  induce  them  to  give  it  a  trial,  especially  in  the  cap- 
sule, feeling  persuaded  that  it  would  be  found  a  valuable  medicine,  when- 
ever it  was  requisite  to  excite  the  capillary  system,  either  in  the  skin  or 
kidneys. — London  Lancet. 


Foreign  Body  in  the  Tongue  for  Thirty-two  Years. — A  German  sol- 
dier was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gross-Gorschen  (2nd  May,  ISl^i)  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  penetrated  the  left  cheek,  carrying  away  the  four  last 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw,  and,  passing  through  the  tongue,  made  its  exit 
through  the  left  cheek,  carrying  away  several  teeth  of  the  left  side  of  the 
under  jaw.  The  wounds  healed  in  six  weeks,  and,  except  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  no  other  deformity  remained  but  the  cicatrix  of  the  tongue,  which 
did  not  impede  his  speaking  or  chewing.  During  the  spring  of  the  year, 
at  which  time  the  patient  was  subject  to  pulmonary  and  cerebral  congestion, 
severe  pains,  with  slight  swelling  of  the  tongue,  came  on,  to  which  was 
added,  in  the  year  1829,  a  small  swelling  of  its  right  side,  which  suppurat- 
ed and  discharged  thin  matter,  after  which  it  gradually  healed.  On  the  2nd 
of  May,  1845,  a  similar  swelling  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  place, 
which  opened  without  discharging  any  matter,  and,  after  some  days,  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  piece  of  bone  presented  itself  in  the  opening,  which, 
on  being  removed,  proved  to  be  the  second  mt>lar  tooth,  which  had  pene- 
trated the  tongue  from  the  musket-shot  32  years  previously,  and  had  during 
the  whole  lime  caused  no  great  inconvenience.  The  roots  of  the  tooth 
were  broken  off  by  the  neck,  and  the  whole  surface  covered  by  calcareous 
deposit. — Ocster  Medecin.  Wochenschrift. 
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DR.   BOWDITCH'S  "  YOUNG   STETHOSCOPIST." 

[Comma nicaied  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .loiiriial.] 

We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  Dr.  Bowditch's  book.  The  au- 
thor evidently  has  a  good  practical  estimate  of  the  value  of  physical  ex- 
ploration. Instance  such  sentences  as  these.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
so  much  about  nice  distinctions  of  sound  ;  but  observe  accurately,  first 
where  the  sounds  are  heard  ;  second,  where  the  focus  of  ihem  is,  supposing 
that  ihey  exist  everywhere  in  both  lungs;  and  third,  their  conibinalions 
with  other  physical  and  rational  signs." — (p.  37.)  Again,  "  It  is  of  no 
importance  for  the  pupil  to  trouble  himself  to  decide  definitely  whether  he 
hears  bronchophony,  Eeg.ophony,  or  the  various  kinds  of  pectoriloquy.  It 
is  sufficient  that  on  a  comparison  between  the  lungs,  he  finds  an  increas- 
ed or  diminished  natural  resonance  in  any  part.  The  other  physical  and 
rational  syniptoins,  when  compared  with  even  these  apparently  doubtful 
signs,  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis." — (p.  29.) 

This  is  refi-eshing  after  the  refinements  of  Fournet  and  Plorry.  It  is 
truth  we  rarely  hear.  It  sums  up  questions  commonly  left  for  the  student 
to  decide,  but  which  he  cannot  settle  until  he  has  waded  through  the 
whole  tract  of  study.  But  who  reads  through  Tweedie,  or  Middlemore,  or 
Andral's  Clinique,  or  Velpeau's  Surgery  ?  Who,  if  he  did,  could  hold 
all  the  facts  in  these  great  storehouses  ?  We  go  to  mai'ket  to  them  when 
we  are  in  want.  We  refer  to  them.  We  furnish  our  own  books  and  lectures 
from  them.  We  draw  from  them  as  Johnson  did  from  other  books  to 
write  a  dictionary.  But  neither  did  he,  nor  do  these  authors  themselves, 
nor  can  we,  retain  all  the  facts  these  books  do  ;  yet  we  should  be  sorry  lo 
avow  that  we  were  ignorant  of  their  leading  principles.  There  is  something 
to  be  got  at  short  of  reading  mammoth  treatises;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that 
the  beginner  wants  ;  he  wants  the  principles  ;  and  he  gets  them  in  such  a 
book  as  this  before  us.  Even  in  sn)a!l  works  medical  students  do  not  gene- 
rally ask  for  a  copious  statement  of  ficts  or  a  Vkide  range  of  authorities ; 
few  practitioners  do;  they  have  not  time,  perhaps  inclination  to  boil  down 
crudities  and  to  extract  their  valuable  principles.  It  is  a  much  more 
natural  division  of  labor  which  leaves  to  the  student  only  the  care  of  di- 
gesting the  material  which  somebody  else  has  collected  and  prepared. 

In  this  culinary  ca[)acity,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  medical 

compilers  may  serve  up  original  or  other  facts  ;  and  it  is  a  nice  problem  to 

prepare  this  intellectual  food,  and  to  adapt  it   at  once  to  the  infancy  and 

maturity  of  its  consumers.     There  is  a  range  from  the  vade  mecum  or 
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portable  soup  stvle,  which  presents  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  its  most  con- 
centrated form  ;  to  the  potagc  maigre,  diluted  v.  iih  a  formal  statement  of 
obvious  considerations,  and  the  JuUemic  or  Geaufret  of  Copland  or  Cooper 
or  Ben  Bell. 

Our  theory  is,  that  students  prefer  knowledge  in  a  concentrated 
form.  First,  because  the  deglutition  is  easier.  A  certain  mental  ef- 
iort  att'^nds  the  process  of  acquisition,  and  this  effort  is  easier,  convul- 
sive and  brief,  than  when  prolonged  till  it  fatigues.  And  much  of 
medical  knowledge  does  latigue  the  student.  It  does  not  captivate  the 
imagination.  It  is  more  useful  than  palatable,  and  goes  down  easier  if 
rolled  into  the  pill-like  sphericity  of  aphorisms.  We  believe  it  is  natural 
for  the  mind  to  require  knowledge  in  this  condensed  form  before  it  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  it ;  we  want  the  corollary  before  the  demonstration; 
the  hypothesis  before  the  facts;  the  bill  of  fare  before  dinner.  We  re- 
quire to  know  what  kind  of  intellectual  accommodations  a  given  subject 
is  likely  to  exact,  before  we  proceed  to  take  it  in.  A  subsequent  process 
is  that  of  settling  things  into  their  places,  of  digesting,  or  rather  of  rumi- 
nating ;  and  when  the  subject  is  thus  again  brought  up,  any  modification  or 
addition  is  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

Accordin<j;ly,  in  many  sciences,  especially  in  the  classificatory  sciences, 
where  fticts  are  numerous,  the  mind  has  resorted  to  this  stenographic  mode 
of  getting  possession  of  all  that  is  most  important,  before  it  indulges  the 
imagination  with  interesting  detail  or  pleasant  associations.  Birds  are 
"lobe-footed"  with  "primaries  ash,"  and  leaves  are  identified  as  "pin- 
nate "  or  "  pilose  "  before  we  hear  of  their  brilliant  colors  or  curious  habits. 
Lei  us  modify  such  a  description  to  illustrate  these  differences;  for  exam- 
ple, from  Linnaeus,  the  plant  "  Geranium  maculatum  " — "  peduncles  two- 
flowered  ;  stem  forked,  erect,  leaves  five-parted  and  cut,  the  two  upper  ones 
sessile."  The  monograph  is  complete,  and  enables  us  to  identify  the 
plant.  Spreading  the  facts  a  litile  thinner,  "This  interesting  i)lani  is 
found  both  in  the  woods  and  by  the  road-side.  Its  peduncles  are  long 
and  hairy,  commonly  supporting  two  flowers,  occasionally  more.  The 
steins  are  also  hairy,  erect,  dividing  by  forks  or  more  numerous  branches, 
fcc.&ic."  Or  modestly  introducing  ourselves  to  the  reader,  after  the  manner 
of  John  Bell,  "  I  really  consider  this  fine  plant  quite  as  attractive  as  most 
of  the  pampered  inhabitants  of  our  green-houses.  With  a  few  drops  of 
moisture  it  springs  from  the  soil,  and  I  have  found  it  growing,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  advantages  of  position,  under  the  patronage  of  some 
sturdy  old  fence,  or  on  the  very  brink  of  an  awful  and  overwhelming  cata- 
ract." But  business  is  business.  Law  reports  do  not  tell  us  how  iVIrs. 
Doakes  felt  during  her  husband's  litigation,  nor  what  the  lawyer  said  to 
console  her.  IVeiilier  do  we  want  to  know  that  a  case  of  melanosis  was 
respected  and  beloved,  nor  that  the  doctor  was  called  in,  or  anxious.  It 
may  be  interesting,  but  it  is  out  of  place.  It  belongs  to  the  affections, 
not  the  intellect — to  practice,  not  theory — to  society,  not  science — to  the 
individual,  not  the  profession.     We  want  the  naked  Hicts. 

We  are  well  aware  that  he  who  puts  two  things  together  and  pleases 
the  imagination,  has  a   far  more  grateful  office  than  he  who  reverses  the 
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process,  nnd  in  poiniinti;  out  differencps  only  exercises  a  scientific  discrimi- 
nation. Besides,  iinao;inati()n  is  a  i^ilt ;  it  excites  admiration,  and  we  are 
insensibly  moved  to  reward  it,  while  liood  judgment,  cotnbined  with  per- 
severing industry,  will  make  any  body  an  average  scientist  ;  it  affords  us 
no  especial  pleasure  ;  it  consequently  puts  us  under  no  obligation,  and 
it  is  very  apt  to  get  only  its  "  thwacks  and  thistles." 

We  also  believe  that  imagination  has  its  proper  office  in  science  ;  but 
it  should  be  heavily  ballasted  with  the  judgment.  It  then  belongs  to  the 
discoverer,  and  is  intended  for  the  perception  of  real  and  not  of  fanciful 
or  poetical  resen)blances.  It  may  also  amuse,  as  far  as  it  can,  without 
substituting  the  entertaining  for  the  true.  13ut  we  hold  that  there  are  at 
least  two  classes  of  readei-s  w  ho  prefer  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  di- 
vested of  ornament  ;  the  one  u  numerous  body,  who  do  not  appreciate 
etforts  of  the  imagination  :  the  other,  those  who,  when  they  seek  for  facts,  do 
not  look  for  wit,  who  prefer  to  have  their  salt  kept  separate,  and  to  help 
themselves  to  it.  Of  this  number  are  most  medical  students  ;  they  want 
little  imaginative  entertainment  in  their  medical  granunars.  They  are  to 
make  an  exertion,  to  toil  up  an  elevation  bristling  with  new  facts.  Youth 
has  activity,  but  wind  and  dogged  botton)  are  the  prerogatives  of  maturity  ; 
it  is  obviously  easier  to  stride  over  a  vade  mecum  with  an  occasional 
clonic  spasnt.  than  to  ascend  the  gently  inclined  plane  of  some  flowery 
but  protracted  octavo. 

Mere  imaginative  adulteration  is,  we  conceive,  still  more  objectionable. 
Without  alluding  to  the  caterers  of  irrelevant  or  noxious  facts,  we  will 
mention  one  common  way  of  impairing  the  spirit  of  a  book  ;  of  reducing 
its  proof.  It  presents  old  things  as  new,  and  impans,  \\  iih  the  severity 
of  science,  Hicts  which  possibly  are  new  in  their  medical  application, 
but  old  as  the  learner's  every-day  experience.  For  example,  most  medi- 
cal students  are  familiar,  to  judge  from  the  devices  upon  lecture-room 
benches,  with  tlie  use  of  knives;  and  yet,  at  the  outset  of  operative  sur- 
gery, the  student  must  learn  anew  five  different  positions  of  holding  his 
scalpel.  The  crepitus  of  fracture  is  surgical  myth,  and  the  reduction 
of  a  dislocated  finger  is  described  in  pages  ;  and  yet  it  sometimes 
happens  that  some  bystander  has  settled  the  question  of  fracture,  or  has 
pulled  a  bone  into  its  place  h-fore  the  surgeon  arrives  upon  the  scene  of 
accident.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  no  practical  man  could  hear  an 
amphoric  respiration  without  feeling  sure  that  it  came  from  a  cavity. 
Something  might  undoubtedly  be  added  to  this  popular  medical  know- 
ledge, even  in  the  other  sex  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  as  true  that  undue 
weight  is  often  given  in  scientific  books  to  medical  positions  which  are 
truisms  in  every-day  non-medical  experience  ;  and  we  mean  that  the  most 
satisfactory  work  to  the  student  is  that  which  passes  lightly  over  such 
considerations,  and  dwells  upon  medical  occurrences,  which  do  not  happen 
as  his  general  experience  would  lead  him  to  expect. 

If  we  are  right,  students  at  first  need  only  the  important  facts  ;  such 
as  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  a  "determinative  analysis"  of  disease. 
IVor  do  they  want  the  jiathological  biographies  of  individuals,  but  genera! 
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results  anil  model  cases  ;  type  cases,  succinct  and  portable,  to  which  sub- 
sequent excei)lions  may  be  appended. 

We  remen)hcr  sayinjr  to  a  well-known  French  writer,  who  added  the 
notes  to  the  French  (uiiiion  of  IJunter's  works,  that  we  had  learned 
much  with  littlo  labor  from  one  of  these  articles  condensed  into  apho- 
risms. '•'  Ah  !"  replied  he,  "  that  style  would  make  books  scarce  ;  those 
few  pages  contain  matter  for  a  small  octavo." 

For  the  possession  of  this  kernel,  the  reader  is  ever  struggling  with  the 
author,  whose  instincts  would  bury  it  among  octavo  pages  ;  but  it  requires 
great  practice  to  "gut"  a  book  quietly;  with  most  readers  the  eli()rt 
becomes  harassing.  Ro5tan,  with  French  hyperbole,  makes  it  fatal 
to  both  jiarties ;  "  L'auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se  tue  a 
abreger." 

With  these  politics  we  once  proposed  to  try  our  hand  at  condensing 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  book  ;  the  standaid  and  guage  of  compres- 
sion being  utility  in  every-day  practice.  The  programme  passed  by  cer- 
tain points,  which  like  the  phenomena  of  succussion  are  scientifically  in- 
teresting, but  comparatively  useless  because  they  indicate  lesions  already 
discovered  by  other  signs  ;  and  dwelt  on  certain  other  non-auscultatory 
signs  and  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  or  pathognomonic.  These 
often  occur;  there  are  cases  of  undoubted  tubercle  where  auscultation  tells 
us  nothing  ;  and  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  lesion  from  common  signs 
and  symptoms.  It  would  be  quite  as  annoying  to  be  here  out-diagnosed, 
by  one  behind  the  age  in  science  and  ignorant  of  the  improved  method, 
as  to  find  our  neighbor  succeeding  with  a  pork  bait,  while  we  were  at- 
tempting the  fruitless  mysteries  of  lancewood  and  red  hackles. 

VVe  once  thought  of  it ;  but  Dr.  Bovvditch  occupies  the  unoccupied 
ground.  He  has  booked  Laennec  up  to  date,  and  has  compressed  his 
genius,  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  iNights  did  his,  into  a  prodigiously 
small  volume;  yet  it  contains  separate  articles  upon  percussion,  common 
and  auscultatory  ;  auscultation  thoracic,  foetal,  cephalic  and  veterinary  ; 
of  course  no  duplicate  specimens  nor  jactolites  ;  but  all  the  regular  ag- 
gregations of  the  books,  while  many  original  and  floating  facts  are  chrys- 
tallized  about  their  appropriate  heads.  We  commend  it  to  auscultors 
and  to  non-auscultors.  H.  J.  B. 


IDIOPATHIC  TETANUS. 

By  A.  L.  Peirson,  M,D. 
ICommunicated  lor  the  Boston  Medical  ;uid  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  infrequency  of  tetanus,  in  our  climate,  makes  it  worth  while  to  re- 
cord all  our  experience  in  this  disease,  so  that  observation  of  its  symp- 
toms, morbid  appearances  and  remedies,  may  one  day  or  other  clear  up 
the  uncertainty  which  now  envelopes  the  whole  subject.  All  the  cases 
of  traumatic  tetanus  which  1  have  seen  during  twenty-five  years,  and 
which  have  presented  the  genuine  character  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say, 
a  state  of  tonic  spasm,  have  been  fatal,  with  a  single  exception.     This 
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was  a  mild  case,  of  a  chronic  form,  aiifl  recovered  under  the  use  o( 
brandy  in  large  qiianiities,  and  no  doubi  wonld  liave  been  n"?  well  man- 
aged .by  opium,  and  the  patient  saved  from  the  drunkard's  death,  which 
afterwards  befel  him. 

Of  spurious  cases,  of  a  hysteric  nature,  1  have  witnessed  several,  which 
have  all  recovered.  Of  idiopathic  tetanus,  I  have  seen  but  the  single  case 
which  I  now  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

While  all  admit  the  general  latality  of  the  disease,  and  the  inefficacy  ol 
remedies,  nothing  can  exceed  the  uncertainty  of  treatment  laid  down  in 
books.  In  early  practice  I  remember  how  very  unsatisfactory  was  the 
consultation  of  authorities.  They  approach  nearest  to  agreement  in  re- 
commending purgatives.  Dr.  Heuner*  says  he  observed  no  symptom 
invariably  present  except  obstinate  costiveness.  Abernethyf  asserts  that 
when  free  evacuations  occur,  the  tetanic  symptoms  are  often  mitigated. 
This  is  analogous  to  what  we  usually  see  of  the  power  of  purgatives  in 
relieving  nervous  symptoms  and  muscular  contractions  in  cases  of  ob- 
structed bowels.  In  the  few  cases  I  have  seen,  purgatives  were  of  more 
avail  than  any  other  remedies.  In  prognosis,  the  nearest  point  of  agree- 
ment is,  In  considering  the  danger  greatest  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  at- 
tack, so  that  if  the  patient  lives  a  fortnight  from  the  attack,  the  chances 
are  in  his  favor.  The  account  of  morbid  appearances  is  very  indefinite. 
Dr.  Heunei-;}:  thinks  he  has  never  found  any  peculiarities  which  did  not 
appear  fairly  attributable  to  the  remedies  used.  He  is  disposed  to  sus- 
jject  the  spinal  cord,  but  late  authorities  deny  any  peculiar  affection  of 
this  part.  Dr.  Colles'^s  afiirms  that  the  morbid  anatomy  of  tetanus  only 
shows  you  some  of  the  effects,  but  none  of  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
Blood  in  the  spinal  canal  or  effusions  in  the  brain  he  thinks  throw 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  the  first  may  result  from  the  vio- 
lence of  opening  the  canal,  and  the  latter  is  common  to  all  convulsive 
diseases. 

Case. — October  9,  1345.  A  shipwright,  aged  37,  has  been  in  his 
u^ual  health,  and  not  exposed  to  wet  or  fatigue,  although  the  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  cold  and  rainy.  He  has  fell  on  diis  day  an 
unusual  propensity  to  s:ape  and  yawn.  On  the  next  day  liis  jaws  were 
stiffened,  and  he  complained  of  difikidt  deglutition,  which  shortly  disap- 
peared. He  worked  at  his  trade,  within  doors,  the  two  next  days,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  and  remained  at  home  Sunday  and  Monday.  During 
this  time  he  felt  in  usual  health,  excejit  a  pain  and  oppression  beneath 
the  sternum,  which  rose  to  his  throat  on  lying  down,  and  a  stiffening  about 
the  muscles  of  the  back.  He  applied  for  medical  aid  first,  on  the  evening 
of  October  14th,  when  he  found  the  attempt  to  lie  down  was  followed 
with  great  distress  at  the  sternum  and  suffocating  sensation  at  the  throat. 
Since  then  he  declines  all  attempts  to  lay.  His  jaws  are  closed  to  half 
an  inch,  and  he  has  once  or  twice  felt  himself  drawn  forward  by  muscu- 

*  Military  Surgery,  American  Edition,  p.  206. 
t  Lectures  on  Surgery,  English  Edition,  p.  21. 
t  ^lilitarv"  Surgery,  p.  206. 
§  Surgical  Lectures,  American  Edition,  p.  45. 
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lar  rontractions,  anrl  likewise  bnckward.  Me  took  an  opiato,  and  October 
lotli  took  a  cathartic  of  equal  pans  of  ol.  trrebinlli.  and  ol.  ricini  in 
siinjiK'  syiup,  which  was  repeated  duiin;;  the  day,  and  aided  at  last  by 
tho  operation  of  senna.  Mis  pulse  are  SO  and  moderately  forcible. 
Ven;^seciion  lo  §  xxx.  without  faintingj. 

October  16. — Passed  the  nioht  wiihout  sleep,  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  on 
the  night  preceding.  Pulse  81,  moderately  full.  Venesection  io  §  xx. 
with  sliglit  faintness.  Blood  of  preceding  day  not  biitTed.  Mas  had 
three  discharges  from  cathartic.  Symptoms  continue.  Takes  sixty  drops 
of  McMunn'.s  solution  of  opium  every  four  iiours.  Had  a  blister  6  by  8 
to  the  sternum. 

nth. — Symptoms  continue.  Blister  drawn  with  some  relief.  Had 
some  hours  sleep  at  niglit.  The  jaws  fixed  to  the  same  degree  as  at  first. 
The  iMc.Munn's  solution  to  be  omitted,  and  the  following  mixture  substi- 
tuted in  dose  of  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours.  R.  Cam|>hor.,  gr.  x. ; 
pulv.  aror.,  5  j. ;  etherchloric,  §  ss. ;  sulj)h.  inorphire,  gr.  ij. ;  aq.  pur.,  §  vss. 
M.  In  the  afternoon  the  pulse  were  accelerated  to  104,  and  the  medicine 
omitted  ;    5  i.  of  the  McMunn's  solution  ordered  at  bedtime. 

I8ih.  Has  taken  inf.  of  senna  at  intervals  during  the  day,  without  effect. 
It  was  agreed,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cox,  to  try  tart,  antimonii  ad  nau- 
seam, beginning  with  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  and  augmenting  the  dose. 
Nausea  is  produced  by  one  third  of  a  grain  taken  every  hour.  At  bed- 
lime  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  morphia  was  applied  to  the  blister- 
ed surface.  His  teeth  have  approximated  slightly  during  the  day,  so  that 
the  uiiirers  can  now  be  scarcely  introfluced,  in  which  operation  there  was 
no  difficulty  yesterday.  He  is  easily  startled  and  alaiined  by  any  one 
coming  into  the  room  or  knocking  at  the  door.  Complain?  of  nausea  and 
regurgitation,  and  is  allowed  to  discontinue  the  antimony  till  the  cathartic 
lias  operated. 

1  9th. — Passed  an  uncomfortable  night  in  consequence  of  the  cathartic 
not  operating  till  5  this  morning.  Continued  the  antimony  duiing  the 
day,  with  nauseating  effect.  Has  had  t\\o  copious  dejections,  with  relief. 
Blistered  surface  has  been  renewed,  and  the  powder  of  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia applied  at  night.  The  teeth  are  separated  further  than  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  to  about  the  same  distance  as  at  the  first  medical 
visit.  Skin  moist,  pidse  84.  He  was  directed  the  veratrine  ointment,  five 
grains  to  the  drachm,  to  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  region  of  the  mas- 
seter  muscles. 

20th. — There  has  been  a  moderate  improvement  during  the  day. 
Pulse  76.  Teeth  are  not  more  approximated  than  at  the  first  visit,  and 
he  has  more  power  generally  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

21st. — Symptoms  continue  without  aggravation.  In  the  morning  had 
a  cathartic  of  jalap  and  subm.  hyd.,  followed  by  senna  and  the  powders 
of  one  fourth  of  a  grain  sulj)hate  of  morphia  sprinkled  on  the  blistered 
surfiice,  pro  re  nata. 

2-2d. — Pidse  moderate,  64.  Cathartic  caused  two  large  dejections. 
Slight  amendment  in  all  the  symptoms,  except  agitation  and  twitchings  on 
going  to  sleep. 
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23d. — Harl  another  dejection.  Suffered  much  pain  at  night  in  pelvic 
reolon.  Applied  three  of  th,;  ooinposintr  po\vder^,  and  took  a  teaspoonful 
of  iMcMunn's  solution.  Pidse.  96.  Twitchings  occur  while  awake,  at 
irreo-idar  intervals,  sometimes  every  ten  minutes.  Cups  were  applied  in 
four  places  along  the  spine,  and  eight  ounces  of  blood  taken.  The 
twitchings  were  more  severe  while  he  laid  over  on  his  face,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  were  rigid  and  curved.  His  back  was  much  relieved 
from  tension  after  the  cupping.  Let  him  take  forty  drops  of  vln.  colchici, 
every  two  hoiu's. 

24th. — Slept  six  hours  quietly.  He  had  severe  pain  and  twitching  in 
the  right  groin,  affecting  only  those  muscles  connected  with  the  pelvis  and 
hip.  No  spasms  in  the  back  or  legs,  and  jaws  separated  an  inch.  Much 
affected  by  the  opiates,  which  relieve  spasm  and  produce  ease,  especially 
the  composing  powders  applied  to  the  blistered  suiface.  Nauseated  by 
the  colchicum.  Let  him  take  a  tablespoonful  of  the  following.  R.  Ol. 
ricini,  gj. ;  croton,  gtt.  ij.  Took  two  doses  of  this,  and  had  several 
dejections.  Suffers  much  pain  in  micturition.  Omit  the  colchicum  at 
night.  Can  now  thrust  out  his  tongue,  which  is  ragged  and  covered  with 
broken  white  fur. 

2.5ih. — Has  passed  the  day  without  treatment.  Twitchings  are  con- 
fined to  the  groins.  The  muscles  generally  are  less  rigid.  Let  him  have 
an  enema  of  milk  and  water,  with  a  drachm  of  McMunn's  solution  of 
opium,  and  a  composing  powder  at  midnight,  if  needed.  Dysuria  (which 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  blister)  has  disappeared. 

26th,  27tli  and  23th. — No  new  symptoms  developed.  The  tension  of 
the  muscles  in  the  back  mitigated  ;  the  spasms  in  the  thighs  and  groins 
less,  but  not  wholly  disappeared  ;  rather  more  severe  at  night,  but  good 
rest  is  procured  by  the  opiate  enema,  or  the  endermic  application  of  mor- 
phine. Mouth  has  been  slightly  aphthous;  dejections  are  easily  procured. 
Animal  food  moderately  allowed.     Appetite  small,  but  improving. 

From  this  period  the  symptoms  continued  to  improve.  A  sensation  of 
itching  occurred  in  those  parts  which  had  been  most  spasmodically  affect- 
ed ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November  he  no  longer  required  medical  attendance. 

In  this  case,  which,  during  several  days,  was  severe  enough  to  cause 
much  apprehension,  obvious  relief  followed  purging,  and  the  greatest 
temporary  comfort  came  from  the  use  of  opiates. 

The  conclusions  which  I  think  a  practitioner,  whose  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  disease  is  no  greater  than  mine,  will  arrive  at  in  consulting 
authorities,  are  these —  ^ 

L  That  the  acute  form  of  traumatic  tetanus  is  uniformly  fatal. 

2.  That  recovery  is  common  in  the  chronic  form,  and  in  idiopathic 
tetanus. 

3.  That  the  period  of  accession  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
month  after  the  accident,  but  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  second  week. 

4.  That  the  morbid  anatotny  of  the  disease  is  entirely  unsettled. 

5.  That  however  much  reason  he  may  find  to  doul)t  tlie  effir-acy  of 
remedial  agents  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
act,  and  to  mark  out  his  course  of  treatmept. 
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6.  That  purgatives  are  always  indicated,  and  liave  oftener  been  follow- 
ed by  relief  than  any  other  remedies,  and  this  lather  from  their  revulsive 
action,  than  from  the  disiodgement  of  fsecal  accumulations. 

7.  That  everything  calculated  to  calm  the  nervous  system  is  more  or 
less  indicated,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  trying  bleeding,  antimony,  col- 
chicum,  the  warm  bath  and  narcotics. 

8.  That  no  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  opium  in  acute 
cases  ;*  although  it  is  capable  of  controlling  the  painful  symptoms  of 
mild  and  chronic  cases. 

Salem,  March  1,  1846. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — As  there  are  now  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  proposed  Medical 
Convention  in  New  York  city.  I  embrace  (he  first  leisure,  after  ?  long 
winter's  excursion,  to  beg  permission  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few 
hasty  considerations  on  this  important  subject.  From  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  Medical  Journals  on  my  table,  I  perceive  that  several  editors  and  con- 
tributors have  commenced  the  discussion  of  this  subject :  and  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Buffalo,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  various  medical  schools  in  that  direction,  I  found 
there  was  a  very  commendable  wish  that  some  efficient  national  reform 
should  be  accomplished. 

The  practicability  of  ensuring  a  formula  for  the  qualifications  of  medical 
men  through  the  multiplex  operations  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  independent 
State  sovereignties,  seems  to  me,  now  and  forever,  as  decidedly  hopeless. 
It  is  too  late  for  the  State  governments  to  dole  out  to  their  subjects,  as  in 
the  stereotyped  nations  of  Germany,  the  number  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries  they  may  have,  and  the  minute  steps  of  the  course  these 
must  take  to  obtain  a  passport  to  their  respective  employments.  And  yet  I 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  this  very  obstacle  to  reform,  which  I  have 
pronounced  so  hopeless,  may  not  appear  quite  another  thing  under  the 
skilfld  management  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  convention.  If  this 
mode  of  proceeding  should  be  given  up  as  impracticable,  let  us,  in  the 
second  place,  inquire  whether  it  can  be  brought  about  through  the  various 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States.  That  the  metropolitan  schools 
would  go  at  once  for  an  elevated  range  of  medical  requirements,  will  be 
admitted  and  expected  by  all.  They  can  afford  to  do  it.  They  would 
run  no  risk.  Let  one  of  these  institutions  just  come  to  the  decision  that 
no  man — absolutely  none — receive  their  diploma  who  is  not  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  departments  of  his  business,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek,  the  belies  lettres  and  philosophy,  and  it  would  emblazon 
them  over  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  every  aspiring  young  man.  What 
medical  man  is  there  so  far  removed  from  the  doings  of  the  world  as  not 

*  I  have  seen  a  man  die  in  tetanic  spasms  while  completely  narcotized  by  the  endermic  ap- 
plication of  morphine. 
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to  know  that,  when  a  young  man  has  been  received  into  the  staff  of  the 
army  or  navy,  he  has  passed  an  ordeal  that  makes  him  current  every- 
where as  a  thoroughly-finished  scholar  and  skilful  physician  ?  It  is  a  fact 
known  extensively  out  of  the  medical  ranks,  that  our  navy  and  army  bu- 
reaus have,  within  ten  years,  so  elevated  the  standard  of  attainments  in 
the  applicants  to  their  boards,  that  every  young  man  whose  commission 
receives  their  imprimatur  will  pass  current,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  land  or 
sea,  as  a  genuine  physician  and  surgeon.  So  it  will  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  these  national  boards  continue  the  same  thorough  and  rigid  scru- 
tiny ;  and  the  character  they  infix  on  the  men  of  their  profession  will 
remain  upon  them  as  a  permanent  testimony  that  these  graduates  were 
well  prepared  for  the  responsibility  of  their  profession.  A  metropolitan 
college  could  hardly  be  expected  to  obtain  a  distinction  so  marked  and 
acknowledged.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Yet  there  are  already  some 
of  these  whose  diploma  is  a  matter  of  high  consideration  to  medical  as- 
pirants, independently  of  the  antecedent  instruction.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  of  the  average  high  attainments  of  the  classes.  If  it 
may  be  added,  because,  also,  it  is  well  understood  that  no  ignoramus  caji 
pass  their  ordeal,  the  faculty  nobly  disregarding  tlie  twenty-five  dollars, 
for  that  is  lost  by  a  refusal,  this  makes  the  case  a  still  stronger  one,  and 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  coin  from  the  mint  of  these  high-mind- 
ed men. 

What  1  would  remark,  in  taking  leave  of  the  metropolitan  colleges,  is 
this :  that  if  owe  might  safely  take  the  lead  in  medical  reform,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  rest,  surely  an  arrangement  might  be  brought  about  among 
these  schools,  at  least,  both  for  a  more  enlarged  preparatory  outfit  on  en- 
tering the  study  of  medicine,  and  more  extended  acquirements  on  leaving. 
These  requisitions  for  medical  graduates  could  be  arranged  under  a  gene- 
ral formula  by  the  convention,  and  easily  presented  to  the  schools  under 
consideration  within  two  months  from  the  present  meeting. 

But  what  will  the  provincial  medical  schools  say  to  the  proposal  of 
raising  the  qualifications  of  the  graduates,  say  one  third  ?  To  admit  no 
man,  absolutely,  to  a  degree  who  is  not  well  versed  in  the  languages, 
literature  and  philosophy  ?  None  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  collate- 
ral sciences  ?  None  who  has  not  studied  in  a  hospital,  or  heard  clinical 
lexjtures  once  a  week,  at  least,  for  a  long  time  ?  If  the  income  of  the 
professor  was  3000  dollars  a  year,  he  might  venture  to  take  the  leap. 
But  there  must  be  a  heavy  number  of  these  professors  who,  even  now, 
when  probably  not  two  in  a  hundred  of  their  candidates  are  rejected,  lose 
more  than  they  gain  by  their  lectures,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  vievv.  In- 
deed, if  money  was  the  thing,  I  half  suspect  we  should  see  some  of  them 
discontinued  forthwith.  Money  might  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  a 
medical  school,  in  each  respective  minor  city  or  village.  But  in  every  case 
there  was  an  honest,  nay,  a  laudable,  desire  in  the  expectants  of  office  to 
develop  their  own  peculiar  faculties  of  teaching  young  men  the  interesting 
employment  of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  was  an  amor  loqucndi  or 
cacoethes  orandi,  which  it  is  very  proper  that  professors  and  public  in- 
structers  should  possess  ;  and  it  is  this  which  keeps  the  professor  from  year 
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to  year  straining  every  nerve  to  attract  a  respectable  number  of  respec- 
table men,  who  may  listen  to  the  stores  of  learning  which  he  has  so  fondly 
and  assidnousiy  stored  up  for  them. 

It  is  this  passion,  in  my  hnnible  opinion,  and  it  is  of  many  of  my  own 
friends  that  I  say  this,  that  has  led  them  absolutely  to  sacuifioe  money  out 
of  pocket  to  found  and  carry  on  medical  schools,  in  their  vicinity.  The 
young  men  around  them  do  not  demand  it.  A  few  dollars  extra,  for  a 
journey  each  winter,  would  carry  them  to  places  where  they  would  have  as 
good  schools,  as  good  hospitals,  more  medical  society,  and  a  greatly  en- 
larged knowledge  of  the  world.  The  professors  do  not  need  the  schools  ; 
for  many,  to  their  sorrow,  have  found  themselves  superseded  among  their 
patients  by  the  facilities  their  own  means  have  afforded  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  talented  and  ambitious  young  men.  The  faculty  in  general  do 
not  need  them.  For,  in  a  journey  of  4000  miles  this  winter,  I  have  found 
armies  of  medical  students. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  love  of  being  listened  to,  and  was  going 
to  ask  whether,  with  this  passion  strongly  in  exercise,  and  having  labored 
long  and  faithfully,  and  perhaps  with  serious  sacrifices,  there  is  any  great 
reason  for  the  medical  convention,  or  medical  community,  to  hope  that 
these  professors  will  consent  to  say  No  to  their  young  friends  who  have 
heard  them  respectfully,  and  now  ask  respectfully  for  an  official  passport  to 
the  employment  and  favor  of  the  public?  Shall  the  want  of  Latin, 
Greek,  algebra,  geometry — nay,  philosophy,  botany  and  general  literature 
— -pxclude  the^se  from  a  diplonia  ? 

Every  one  will  see  that  a  universal  and  unvarying  enforcenu^nt  of  high 
acquisition,  through  the  United  States,  would  at  first  greatly  diminish  the 
size  of  the  classes.  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  and  to  the  labors  of  the  con- 
vention to  decide  bow  much  we  can  rely  on  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  medical  colleges,  both  of  city  and  country,  for  the  progress  of  the 
proposed  medical  reform. 

In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  already  suggested  by  a  physician  in  Bing- 
hamton,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  that  some  advancement 
in  the  proposed  reform  can  be  made  by  the  private  instructers  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  a  medical  education.  Let  each  of  these  physicians  see  to  it 
that  the  young  men  have  high  qualifications  before  they  begin  medicine. 
This  is  right,  and  should  be  before  the  convention.  One  difficulty  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  proposal  is  that  some  of  these  practitioners  are  them- 
selves behind  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  and  cannot  enforce 
lessons  which  they  are  unable  to  appreciate.  And,  as  it  is  yet  a  matter  of 
common  ambition  for  private  practitioners  to  have  pupils  awaiting  their 
instructions,  it  seems  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  very  same  motives  to 
a  lax  and  temporizing  course,  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  regulate  in 
their  brother  professors.  But  it  would  seem  that  these  incipient  difficub 
ties  are  gradually  diminishing  by  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  these  young 
men  to  seek  at  once  an  academical  position,  and  follow  their  lx)tar»y,  mine- 
ralogy and  even  their  literature,  in  the  society  of  their  compeers  ;  mingling 
with  those  in  advanced  positions,  where  they  can  be  learning  constantly 
gciences  strictly  connected  with  their  profession  ;   where  they  can  see  hos- 
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pital  practice,  dissections,  &i.c.,  and  have  special  courses  of  lectures,  even 
in  summer ;  recite  every  day  and  minutely  to  men  who  are  capable  and 
faithful,  and,  in  full,  spend  the  whole  tliree  years  in  a  medical  academy 
instead  of  a  private  office. 

The  fourth  and  last  expedient  I  propose  to  consider,  is -that  these  wide- 
spread medical  schools  and  medical  societies  should  attempt  equalization 
by  the  aid  of  tlie  national  i;overnment.  It  would  be  futile  to  expect  that 
Conj^ress  would  turn  aside  from  its  windy  warfare,  and  lend  a  paternal  as- 
sistance to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  medical  science.  The 
plan  must  be  elaborated  by  the  convention.  That  they  may  be  willing 
to  add  the  national  seal  to  a  plan  thus  furnished  to  their  hands  and  sup- 
ported by  a  committee  from  tlie  convention,  is  quite  possible  ;  and  there 
can  be  hitle  doubt  that  if  this  body  does  not  dissolve  in  despair,  but  go 
forward  with  courage,  the  aid  of  the  national  government  will  be  impera- 
tively necessary  to  success. 

There  will,  most  certainly,  be  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Washington  at  the  convention,  and  most  likely  some  from  the 
city.  In  anticipation,  I  throw  out  an  hypothesis,  not  supposing  that  the 
members  of  that  convention  will  perhaps  even  think  of  it,  and  yet  being 
confident  that  any  well  meant  suggestions  will  be  kindly  received  either 
from  myself  or  others.  ]\iy  plan  is  this,  only  roughly  blocked  out. 
Should  it  prove  even  a  substratum  to  anything  useful  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention,  that  would  be  all  I  could  expect  or  hope. 

Let  there  be  constituted  by  the  conv(^ntion,  before  leaving  New  York, 
an  American  Medical  Bureau,  consisting  of  three  to  five  medical  men, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Army  and  iSavy  Bureaus  of  iNJedicine  and 
Surgery.  Let  the  American  Medical  Convention  meet,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Ticknor,  of  Connecticut,  once  in  one,  two  or  three  years,  and,  if 
necessary,  reappoint  these  men  or  others  ;  no  acting  professor  in  a  medi- 
cal college  to  be  eligible.  Dr.  Lawson,  Surgeon-General  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  Dr.  Harris,  of  the  JNavy  Departn)ent,  with  their  respective 
assistants,  could  probably  render  an  acceptable  aid  in  the  construction  of 
this  bureau,  should  something  like  it  be  adopted. 

Let  these  five  men,  one  acting  as  president,  spend  two  weeks,  as  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  winter  lectures  as  may  be,  in  the  examination  of 
all  the  young  men  who  choose  to  meet  them,  say  in  Albany,  vihich  would 
accommodate  all  New  Eni,dand  and  New  York  State.  Let  two  more 
weeks  be  spent  in  Baltimore  or  Washington  for  the  accommodation  of 
candidates  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Two  more  weeks, 
spent  at  Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  might  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
Western  Valley.  All  this  may  look  quite  practicable  ;  and  doubtless 
many  young  men  who  had  already  received  diplomas  would  gladly  seek 
the  official  endorsement  of  a  national  tribunal  vvlio  were  known  to  he  both 
competent  and  impartial.  It  would  be  a  better  passport  to  practice  than 
the  recommendation  of  many  friends. 

But  who  shall  compensate  the  meml)ers  of  this  tribunal  ?  Here  lies  the 
difficulty.  We  have  kw  Sir  Astley  Coopers,  reposing  on  their  treasures 
and  their  fame,  who  can  stand  forward  as^  the  permanent  patrons  of  the 
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undertaking.  We  can  scarcely  expect  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Would  tile  various  faculties  of  the  medical  colleges  remit  a 
part  of  the  gratiuating  fee  at  their  own  institutions,  say  ten  dollars  to  each 
young  man,  and  allow  him  to  appropriate  the  same  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  national  hoard  ?  In  this  way,  could  not  a  hundred  young  men  be 
found  at  each  of  tlie  above-mentioned  sessions  annually  ?  If  so,  it  would 
prove  such  a  compensation  as  would  induce  men  of  high  worth  and  repu- 
tation, provided  they  had  the  proper  zeal  for  the  national  character,  to 
devote  themselves  faithfully  to  the  work.  It  would  be  indispensable  that 
these  examinations  should  be  both  impartial  and  thorough.  The  judges 
should  be  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  whole  medical  com- 
munity should  concur  in  augmenting  the  weight  and  authority  of  their 
decisions. 

If  the  expenses  of  these  three  sessions  cannot  be  defrayed,  the  in- 
(juiry  might  be  made  whether  one  annual  examination  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable, say  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  same  organized  board. 

If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  these  hypotheses,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
fancy  sketches,  let  me  ask  his  attention  to  one  more  subject,  viz.,  the 
number  of  the  delegates  to  constitute  this  convention  ;  the  mode  and  ratio 
of  their  appointment  ;  and,  also,  their  functions  when  assembled.  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  that  a  medical  convention  in  the  Canadas  has 
this  very  winter  been  abandoned  without  action  through  some  difficulty  in 
the  preliminary  organization.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  original  resolu- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Society,  proposing  the  national  convention, 
I  know  not  how  much  it  went  into  the  details  of  conducting  the  meeting. 
It  seems  probable,  in  the  absence  of  the  document,  that  the  State  conven- 
tion thought  it  sufficient  for  them  to  throw  abroad  a  proposal  in  which 
hundreds  of  noble-minded  physicians  were  known  to  be  interested,  and 
await  the  general  response  before  taking  steps  in  detail,  either  as  to  consti- 
tuting the  members  or  the  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

One  thing  all  will  agree  upon  ;  that  every  incorporated  medical  school 
should  send  one  or  more  members.  It  will  be  most  certain  that  some 
portion  of  each  faculty  will  find  it  agreeable  to  spend  a  week  in  New 
York  city  at  the  time  proposed.  These  appointments,  if  not  already 
made,  should  be  made  instanter,  and  published  in  the  neighboring  news- 
papers respectively,  that  the  medical  community  may  know  immediately 
how  general  the  movement  promises  to  he.  One  of  these  papers  in  each 
case  might  be  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  such  medical  journals  as  would 
give  publicity  to  the  information  before  the  meeting.  Let  me  say,  again, 
that  the  medical  schools,  great  and  small,  are  esj)ecially  called  upon  to  be 
present  and  aid  in  any  result  that  may  be  reached  ;  whether  in  the  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  body  ;  or,  in  a  single  convention  with  committees, 
deliberations  and  reports  of  an  advisory  character,  to  be  thrown  before  the 
medical  public  ;  or,  lastly,  with  permanent  arrangements  for  meeting,  once 
in  so  many  years,  with  an  incorporation  from  the  general  government,  and 
a  name  descriptive  of  its  national  character — such,  for  instance,  as  The 
Amkrican  Academy  of  Medicine. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  the  State  medical  societies,  each  of  which 
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should  have  its  delegation.  If  the  organization  of  the  convention  takes 
place,  it  will  be  easy  to  assign  the  number  of  votes  each  State  may  have  ; 
and  if  the  number  agreed  upon  should  exceed  the  number  of  delegates 
from  particular  States,  why  then  the  same  State  delegation  could  put  in 
the  proper  number  of  ballots.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  medical 
schools.  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  adjust  the  proper  ratio  of  voting 
between  the  several  schools  of  a  State  and  the  medical  society  of  the  same 
State. 

But  there  are  some  States,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, whose  delegation  cannot  be  chosen  in  the  usual  way,  as  their  aimual 
convention?  do  not  occur  till  after  the  proposed  first  Tuesday  in  May. 
I'his  is  probably  true  of  other  States.  Had  the  convention  been  appoint- 
ed the  last  Tuesday  in  June,  while  yet  the  North  would  like  to  go  South, 
and  the  South  to  go  North,  it  would  have  been  practicable  for  the  Slates 
in  question  to  be  represented  from  a  full  annual  meeting.  A  postpone- 
ment to  that  part  of  the  season  by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Society,  to  whose  management  the  arrangements  were  originally  commit- 
ted, is  now  probably  too  late.  If,  however,  it  could  be  done,  it  would 
afford  a  very  favorable  opportunity,  before  the  meeting,  for  the  agitation  of 
the  subject,  pro  and  con,  both  in  the  medical  and  political  journals.  Be- 
sides this,  the  elevated  and  influential  men  who  would  naturally  be  dele- 
gated from  the  State  conventions  which  cannot  otherwise  be  represented, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  probable  success  of  the  national  meeting.  It  is 
still  practicable,  in  case  there  is  no  postponement  of  the  general  meeting, 
for  the  standing  officers  of  such  Slate  societies  as  have  just  been  mention- 
ed, to  arrange,  by  corresponding  and  otherwise,  an  appointment,  say  of 
three  delegates,  as  their  State  representation  to  New  York.  These  men 
would  without  doubt  be  accepted  by  the  national  convention,  on  present- 
ing their  credentials.  But,  unless  the  State  officers  were  studious  to  seek 
men  whose  ))ublic  spirit  would  lead  them  to  defray  their  own  expenses, 
there  might  be  a  failure  of  their  delegation,  as  the  sum  necessary  for  their 
debentures  could  not  be  appropriated  from  the  society's  funds,  in  each 
State,  without  a  general  meeting,  legally  convened. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  delegates  of  schools  and  State  societies 
will  be  permitted  both  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  questions,  I  close  my 
communication  with  the  following  inquiries: — 

1.  Will  the  large  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New  Orleans,  &,c.,  be  allowed  to  have  one,  two,  or  three  mem- 
bers each  in  the  convention  ? 

2.  Will  these  be  allowed  to  debate  and  vote? 

3.  Will  a  county  convention,  in  any  Slate,  be  allowed  a  place  and 
a  vote  ? 

4.  In  case  such  county  delegate  find  no  delegation  from  the  State  to 
which  he  belongs,  will  the  convention  concede  to  his  disposal  the  whole 
number  of  votes  to  w  Inch  his  State  is  entitled  ? 

5.  In  case  medical  gentlemen,  not  delegates,  shall  go  to  New  York,  on 
purpose  to  attend  the  meeting  and  listen  to  its  deliberations,  will  they 
be  invited  to  sit  as  honorary  members,  and  have  liberty  to  debate  without 
voting  ? 
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Lastly,  will  reporters  of  (\iir  reputation  be  allowed  a  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  that  all  of  us  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
movements  and  steps  of  an  undertaking  that  is  so  intiniately  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  tht>  medical  profession  in  America  ? 

Saratoga  Springs,  March  4,  1346.  M.   L.  North. 


VACCINATION   AFTER   EXPOSURE   TO   SMAELPOX. 

By  Samuel  Salisbury,  Jr.,  M.D. 
ICiimrauiiicaleil  for  the  Boston  iMediciil  and  Stirijiral  JoiiriiHl.] 

Mrs.  S ,  a  married  woman,  36  years  of  ao[e,  unprotected  by  vaccina- 
tion, left  home  to  visit  a  friend  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Rochesicr,  eight- 
een miles  distant.  She  found  her  friend  confined  to  her  bed,  and  affected 
by  natural  smallpox.  After  sittini;  by  her  bed-side  about  half  an  hour, 
she  crossed  the  street  to  a  physician's  office,  w  as  vaccinated,  and  returned 
home.  The  progress  of  the  vaccine  disease  was  regular,  the  vesicle  form- 
ing perfectly,  and  attended  with  considerable  constitulional  fever  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  days.  Virus  was  taken  from  the  vesich^  on  the  eighih  day, 
and  inserted  in  the  arms  of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  were  children, 
by  a  physician  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exposure  of  this  woman  to  the 
contagion  of  smallpox.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after  her  visit  to  Roches- 
ter, 1  was  called,  and  found  her  in  the  eruptive  period  of  smallpox  ;  symp- 
toms of  which  she  told  me  had  manifested  themselves  four  days  before. 
The  disease  was  of  great  severity,  its  violence  being  in  no  degree  miti- 
gateil  by  the  ))rophy lactic  power  of  the  recent  vaccine  disease.  Of  the 
children  vaccinated  from  her  arm,  three  had  the  cowpock  succeeded  by 
modified  or  mild  smallpox,  but  partial  desquamation  having  taken  place 
when  1  visited  them  on  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  vaccination.  In  the 
other  two,  the  vaccine  vesicle  was  fully  perfected,  and  not  succeeded  by 
any  syni|)toms  of  smallpox.  The  two  adults,  who  were  vaccinated  with 
virus  taken  from  the  woman's  arm,  left  the  place,  and  I  learnetl  nothing 
fiu'tlier  of  them,  than  the  fact  that  they  both  esca|)ed  the  sniallpox. 
Neither  of  the  five  (children  had  been  vaccinated  previously,  and  circum- 
stances did  not  favor  the  idea  of  a  direct  communication  of  the  disease 
from  the  woman  to  them. 

The  foregoing  case  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions. 

I.  Vaccination  on  the  day  of  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smalljiox  is 
not  always  a  protection.  Might  it  no',  have  proved  a  [irotection,  had  it 
been  deferred  for  four  or  five  days,  so  that  the  manifestation  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  both  diseases  would  have  been  synchronous? 

II.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  use  of  vaccine  virus  taken  fiom  persons  who 
are  in  a  location  where  smallpox  exists  ;  whether  the  smallpox  in  these 
chi'ldren  be  viewed  as  caused  by  the  vaccination,  communicated  through 
the  meflium  of  the  physician,  or  as  arising  from  an  e|)!demic  infiuence. 

As  safety  from  attacks  of  smallpox  tlcp^nfls  on  the  change  produced 
by  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  system  of  the  individual,  we  should  view 
it  as  essential  tliat  the  whole  system,  and    not  merely  a  portion  of  it,  be 
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broiij^lit  under  ils  influence.  The  constitutional  phenomena  of  cowpock 
are  as  indispensable  as  the  local,  to  the  aboliiion  of  the  individual  suscep- 
tibility to  the  contagion  of  smallpox.  The  imbibition  of  the  inoculated 
virus  into  the  circulating  current  of  the  blood  of  the  arm  does  not  necessa- 
rily, or  in  every  instance,  affect  the  whole  human  system,  for  it  may  not 
always  be  absorbed,  or  diffused  in  the  genera!  circulation  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  pi'oduce  any  change  in  the  nervous  system  or  its  functions.  Individual 
idiocrasy,  the  nature  of  the  virus  introduced,  violent  inflammation  occur- 
ring around  the  vesicle  producing  a  kiiul  of  local  congestion,  either  of 
these  we  conceive  may  so  fitr  diminish  the  effect  of  the  virus,  as  to  render 
it  uncertain,  however  regular  the  progress  of  the  vesicle,  wjiether  the  in- 
dividual has  had  a  perfect  course  of  the  eruptive  fever  termed  cow  pock. 
The  fact  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  symptoms  which  follow  inocula- 
tion direct  from  the  cow,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  much  of  the  virus  in 
common  use  has  in  a  degree  lost  its  energy. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  princi|)les  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
the  operation  of  morbid  poisons,  and  exanthematous  diseases,  as  well  as 
known  facts,  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  revaccination 
with  virus  which  has  been  renewed  by  reproduction  from  its  original 
source,  the  cow  : 

I.  As  a  test  of  individual  idiocrasy  ; 

II.  In  order  to  determine  the  perfection  of  the  virus  previously  in- 
troduced ; 

III.  Lest  all  the  symptoms  of  the  cowpock,  both  constitutional  and  lo- 
cal, were  not  produced  by  the  previous  vaccination. 

Avon,  N.  Y.,  March  Sd,  1846. 
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Medical  Graduates  in  Boston. — On  Thursday  last,  the  examination  for 
degrees  was  closed  at  the  Medical  College,  and  thirty-one  gentlemen,  hav- 
ing passed,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  have  ere  this  received  the 
honors  of  the  University.  Dr.  Channing,  the  Denn  of  (he  Faculty,  assured 
us  that  he  was  never  more  gratified  with  the  qunlificaiinns  of  a  graduating 
class.  This  is  creditable  to  the  newiy-rnade  doctors,  and  we  congratulate 
them  ill  leaving  the  Medical  College  with  the  high  approbation  of  those 
who  have  conducted  them  through  their  professional  studies. 


Specijic  Treatment  of  Smallpox. — In  view  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
smallpox  at  the  present  time,  Dr.  Robert  WcsselficEft,  of  Bratlleboro',  Vt.,  a 
hydropithic  practitioner,  has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  a  "  Specific  trentmrnt  nf  smallpox,  irliich 
is   noio  in  use  in  German)/,  and  simple  as  sure."     "  Tiie   ravages  which 
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this  epidemic  makes  in  Bofston,"  &c.,  is  the  apologry  which  Dr.  W.,  who, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Sprint," 
makes  for  addressincr  his  Honor  on  the  pleasant  topic  of  a  certain  cure 
for  all  cases  of  ihat  disease. 

One  of  the  efficient  moans  of  bringing  Brandreth's  pills  into  universal 
notice,  was  ridicule.  A  laughable  song  becanie  popular  on  the  stage — the 
chorus  of  which  was  the  essence  of  wit.  The  burden  of  the  stanzas  was 
— "  If  you  are  too  hot,  take  Brandreth's  pills  ;  if  you  are  cold,  lake  Bran- 
dreth's pills."  This  is  precisely  the  language  of  the  hydropalhists — if  one 
has  a  disease  of  the  skin,  give  him  water  ;  of  the  lunors,  water;  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  water;  if  too  lean,  water ;  if  too  fat,  water  !  It  is  good 
for  all  physical  woes,  whether  epidemic  or  endemic;  and  therefore,  if 
one  is  too  hot,  water  will  cool  him  ;  if  too  cold,  the  same  drenching  will 
restore  the  vital  warmth.  In  fine,  it  is  the  panacea  for  all  human  maladies. 
Dr.  Wesselhceft  has  a  water-curing  institution,  which  must  necessarily  go 
down,  if  he  cannot  succ(H!d  in  attracting  attention  and  j)atients  by  dint  of 
unceasing  efforts.  To  assume  the  position  of  a  philanthropist,  and  have 
his  bowels  yearn  with  sympathy  for  the  citizens  of  Boston,  was,  ihereforej 
a  wise  movement,  and,  under  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  what  was 
duty,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  kindly  announced  to  his  Honor 
that  cold  water,  the  capital  on  which  Dr.  We-sselhosft  e.xclusively  trades,  is 
a  specific  remedy  for  smallpo.x. 


Fluid  Extract  of  Senna. — Mr.  Charles  H.  Atwood,  druggist.  Green  st., 
Boston,  is  manufacturing  an  elegant  preparation  of  senna,  whicli  must 
necessarily  have  the  preference  over  the  common  form  of  a  decoction 
wherever  known.  The  properties  of  the  senna  are  preserved  by  Mr.  At- 
wood, but  so  concentrated  that  a  tablespoonful  is  an  active  cathartic,  with- 
out any  of  the  vile  flavors  or  noxious  associations  which  belong  to  the  or- 
dinary method  of  prescribing  that  excellent  drug.  There  appears  to  be  no 
mystery  in  the  matter — and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  admirably  de- 
vised fluid  extract  should  n<^t  be  extensively  used. 

liromn. — A  delicate  article  for  invalids  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Baker, 
at  Dorchester,  called  broinn,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  of 
the  highest  professional  authority  in  Massachusetts.  Its  essential  ingre- 
dient is  unquestionably  cocoa,  but  it  is  combined  with  various  other  things, 
both  nutritious  and  palatable  to  those  in  health  as  well  as  the  sick.  Mr. 
Baker  very  frankly  named  the  articles  and  their  proportions  in  the  compo- 
sition, which  is  an  evidence  that  no  quackery  is  intended — and  those  who 
have  been  drinking  his  chocolate  for  twenty  years,  know  that  his  njanu- 
facturing  establishment  is  unrivalled  in  this  country.  The  broma  is  thought 
equal  to  anything  ev(;r  imported  from  Europe — and  should  be  on  sale  all 
over  the  Union,  that  the  feeble  may  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  desirable 
beverage. 

Miulical  Application  ofKlrxtricity. — Our  ingenious  neighbor,  Mr.  Daniel 
Divis,  the  well-knowu  manufacturer  of  splendid  electrical  apparatus,  has 
published  a  little  pimphlet  0:1  the  subject  of  the  Medical  Application  of 
E!?ciriciiy,  with  a  description  of  the  instruments  used.     Since  electricity 
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is  acknowledged  to  be  a  powerful  remedi,al  agent,  the  process  by  wliich  it 
may  be  made  available  is  of  the  first  imi>ortaiice.  Mr.  Davis  is  no  adven- 
tur-er  nor  vagrant  experimcnler ;  but,  on  the  ci>ntrary,  an  accurate,  philo- 
sophical investigator,  whose  opinion  commaiids  respect. 


Condition  of  the  Medical  Profession. — On  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Medical  and  Snrgical  Society,  the  members  were  addressed  by 
F.  C.  Stewart,  IM.D.,  on  the  "  Acliial  Condition  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion in  this  country,  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  causes  which 
tend  to  impede  its  progress,  &c.  &-c."  Dr.  Stewnrt  first  shows  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  social  standing  of  menibers  of  different  professions,  and 
announces  the  happy  circumstance,  that  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States  occupies  a  loftier  station  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Stewart  gives  the  judge  who  presided  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Polly  Bo- 
dine,  a  gentle  rubefacient.  It  seems  that  having  poorly  compensated  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  examined  the  body  of  a  female  child,  suj)p(vsed  to 
have  been  nmrdered  and  aiterwards  burned,  they  were  spoken  of  as  having 
very  inadeejvately  discharged  their  duty  !  One  of  the  evils  that  require 
attention  irom  the  legishitiiies  of  all  the  States,  regards  the  meagre  com- 
pensation of  medical  men  who  are  called  upon  by  coroners.  Without 
analyzing  this  production  critically,  it  is  due  to  the  literary  character  of 
Dr.  Stewart  to  say  that  the  address  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and, 
wherever  it  circulates,  will  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  his  reputation  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  writer  and  a  physician. 


Jefferson  Mrdical  College. — The  catalogue  of  this  institution,  containing 
the  names  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  students 
in  attendance  on  the  lectures,  was  received  last  week.  Instead  of  a  di- 
minished patronage,  as  some  were  short-sighted  enough  to  suppose 
would  be  the  case,  while  the  University  School  had  a  brilliant  reputation, 
the  Jefferson  has  been  steadily  increasing  from  one  season  to  another,  and 
no  signs  of  decay  are  yet  discoverable. 


Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris. — A  report,  by  Wil- 
liam Chapin,  Esq.  of  Columbus,  Superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Blind,  in  Ohio,  contains  a  vast  atnount  of  valuable  sta- 
tistical information.  All  Europe  is  now  ransacked  Ibr  the  pui'pose  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chapin 
has  conferred  a  special  favor  by  his  researches  and  the  publication  of  this 
instructive  pamphlet. 


Work  on  the  Teeth. — Books  on  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  are  multi|)lving.  There  has  been  need  enouirh  of  them,  and  the 
more  there  are  of  good  ones  in  this  day  of  dental  knowledge,  the  better 
for  the  profession  and  the  people.  A  treatise  for  popubir  reading,  "  On 
the  Structure,  Diseases,  &c.,  of  the  Teeth,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  usual  methods  of  inserting  artificial  leeth,"  by  Robert  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  is  a  sensible,  well-conducted  performance,  which  should  have  an  ex« 
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tensive  circulation.  Were  it  possible  for  iis  to  induce  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  be  influenced  l)y  this  plain,  nnostentaiions,  but  exceedingly  good 
and  safe  guide  in  preserving  teeth,  we  would  gladly  do  it. 


T/ic  Franklin  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. — It  will  be  perceived, 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  Journal  to-day,  that  the  charter  of  a  new  medi- 
cal school  iu  Piiiladelpiiia  has  recently  been  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Faculty  is  already  organized  for  the  next 
season.  The  list  of  Profe.-sors  shows  a  good  array  of  talent  and  science, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
new  sources  of  medical  instruction,  the  College  has  begun  a  successful  and 
permanent  career. 

Medical  Congress. — A  correspondent  at  the  South  writes  as  follows  re- 
specting this  important  meeting.  Dr.  North's  remarks  and  suggesticms  on 
the  same  subject,  in  this  No.  of  the  Journal,  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  convention. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Medical  Conirress  so  long  talked  of?  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  very  important  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  in  our  conn- 
try  to  improve  the  standard  of  medical  education.  The  honor  and  cha- 
racter of  our  profession  require  it,  and  it  cannot  be  done  too  soon.  I  hope 
all  the  medical  schools  throuuhoul  the  country  will  unite  in  this  important 
o!)ject.  The  Washington  Medical  School  will  send  delegates  if  there 
should  be  a  convention.  I  hope  you  will  call  the  attention  of  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country  to  tiiis  subject,  for  I  believe  great  good 
will  result  from  a  convention  got  up  with  the  proper  spirit." 

Tobacco  in  Facial  New'fdgia. — M.  Gower  commends  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  use  of  tobacco  in  neuralgia  of  the  face.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  eujployed  the  tincture  and  infusion,  locally  applied,  with  the  greatest 
success.  This  success,  however,  he  remarks,  was  in  some  degree  unmer- 
ited, for  although  his  success  was  decided  and  satisfactory,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  stimulant  or  sedative  action  of  the  to- 
bacco. He  continued  its  empirical  employn)ent  until  M.  Chippendale  de- 
monstrated that  its  eflicacy  was  owing  to  the  iiarcoline,  and  that  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  plant  retarded  its  action  by  preventing  the  absorption  of 
its  narcotic  principles.  It  is  therefore  to  the  extract  of  narcotine  that  the 
preference  should  be  given.  M.  Gower  has  seen,  in  three  cases,  a  single 
application  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  extract,  almost  instantly  not  only 
calm,  but  prevent  the  recurrence  of  neuralgic  j)aroxysms.  This  prepara- 
tion rubbed  on  the  side  of  the  face  is  said  also  to  relieve,  almost  in- 
.slantly,  toothache. — Cross's  Letters  from  Paris,  in  Western  Journal. 


Ulcerations  of  the  Legs,  S^c. — Obstinate  ulcerations  of  the  legs  are, 
more  frequently  than  not,  consequent  on  other  morbid  conditions,  nor  are 
they  simply  referable  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  many  in- 
stances a  depraved  and  deficient  nutrition  is  the  associated  disorder,  whe- 
ther or  not  connected,  in  the  first  instance,  with  disturbance  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  In  these  cases,  the  molecules  are  insufiiciently  renewed, 
the  vital  cohesion  is  impaired,  and  the  consequence  is  ulceration.  Hence 
the  frequency  of  ulcers  amongst  the  poor.     A  congested  or  diseased  slate 
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of  the  liver,  in  many  instances,  accompanies  these  inlractable,  cedematous 
ulcerations,  which  resist  with  so  much  pertinacit}-  any  purely  local  mea- 
sures. I  can  call  a  case  to  mitid  in  whicii  tedious  iilceraiions  of  the  legs 
were  the  first  indications  of  a  fatal  disease  which  implicated  both  the  liver 
and  the  heart.  In  all  cases,  it  would  be  well,  where  we  have  chronic  ul- 
cerations of  the  legs,  to  institute  a  careful  examination  inio  the  condition 
of  the  viscera.  A  great  variety  of  surgical  complaints  arc  doubtless  asso- 
ciated with  otlier  aftections,  and  the  study  of  such  associations  is  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction.  The  occurrence  of  fistula  or  abscess  in  the^ 
neighborhood  of  the  anus  is  generally  indicative  of  serious  mischief 
in  s'ome  one  or  other  organ  of  the  body.  Their  frequent  connection  with 
pulmonary  di.^ease  has  long  been  the  subject  of  remark.  Diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  are  frequently  found  together;  and  painful  affections, 
referred  to  the  latter,  are  sometimes  altogether  dependent  on  diseases  of 
the  former.  Aneurismal  tumors  have  hitherto  been  regarded  loo  exclu- 
sively as  mere  local  affections,  but  the  same  remark  is  nearly  applicable  to 
the  whole  catalogue  of  surgical  complaints. — J.  B.  HARPasoN  in  Loud.  Lan. 

Medical  MisccUany. — Dr.  Stevens,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  was  consulted  by 
a  gentleman  in  Bufl"alo,  in  regard  to  the  indisposition  of  his  wife,  through 
the  matrnetic  telecrraph,  and  returned  a  prescription  by  the  same  instan- 
taneous conveyance. — Dr.  IMiller,  of  Washington,  is  no  longer  assistant 
Post-master  General. — A  lady  had  a  tumor  taken  out,  in  Byron,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  mesmeric  slumber,  which  made  her  un- 
conscious of  what  was  done. — A  Dr.  Mankierviex  has  been  trying  to 
swindle  in  New  Y''ork. — Dr.  Roche  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  for  184C  ;  Dr.  Begin,  Vice  President;  and 
Dr.  Wetier,  Secretary. —  Mad.  de  Leucquesaing,  recently  deceased,  willed 
835,000  francs  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  A  new  wing  to  the  Hospital 
Louis  Phillippe  is  to  be  built  with  part  of  it,  and  named  for  the  donor. — The 
town  Council  of  Buffalo  have  decided  that  a  person  delivering  a  lecture 
on  physiology,  phrenology  and  pathetism,  violated  the  law  requiring  men 
who  perform  plays  or  feats  of  jugglery,  to  obtain  a  licetise. — A  lady  in 
Kentucky  recently  gave  birth  to  four  sons  within  an  hour. —  A  physician  in 
Michigan  advertises  that  he  practises  altogether  on  ihe  uroi^ropi an  plan  ! 
— A  woman  in  France,  at  the  age  of  (J."),  the  wife  of  a  carpenter,  lias  given 
birth  to  a  healthy  boy. — The  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  appropriated 
$40,000  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum. — Dr.  Brewer,  of  Pittsfield,  has  been  nomi- 
nated, by  the  liberty  party,  for  Lieut.  Governor  of  Massachusetts. — During 
the  late  Montreal  riots,  the  Medical  College  was  attacked — and  the  McGill 
College,  a  rival  institution,  was  sacked  by  the  rioters. 

Markikd,— Dr.  Charles  E.  Crofut,  of  Danbury,  Ct.,  to  Mrs.  M.  Pratt.— In  Cin- 
cinnati, Fred.  Hoelker,  JM.D.,  to  Miss  E.  Hasting. 

DiEn. — .'\t  Rutland,  Mass.,  Dr.  Geo.  Estabronk,  51,  grently  respected  by  the 
connmanity.— At  East  Hartford,  Ct,  very  suddenly,  Dr.  Pardon  Brownoll,  56. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston— iot  the  week  ending  March  I4th,  45.— Males.  25,  females, 20. 
Stillborn,  6.  Of  consumption,  7— smallpo.x,  7 — croup,  1 — scarlet  fever,  4 — inf;iniile,  6 — in- 
flammation of  the  bowels.  1 — dropsy.  2 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  2— Inn?  fever,  5— tumor,  (~ 
lioopin?  cough,  3 — childbed,  1 — convulsions.  1 — scrofula.  1 — burns.  I — paralysis,  2. 

Under  5  years.  23— between  5  and  20  years,  0 — between  20  aijd  40  years,  13— between  40  and 
CO  years,  4— oyer  60  \ears,  2. 
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Longevity  of  certain  Orders  in  England. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  London,  Dr.  Guy,  physician  to  King's  College  Hospital, 
read  a  paper  on  the  duration  of  life  amongst  the  gentry,  compared  with 
that  of  the  aristocracy,  including  that  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage. 
The  deductions  were  made  from  a  large  number  of  statistical  details,  and 
the  most  favorable  e.xpectation  was  shown  to  run  in  the  different  orders  of 
females,  professional  men,  gentry  and  arislocra<"y.  It  varies  with  their 
ranks,  being  lowest  in  the  highest,  and  highest  in  the  lowest  ranks,  and 
runs  in  the  following  order: — One,  kings;  two,  male  members  of  the 
royal  house;  three,  female  ditto;  four,  peers  and  successors  to  the  title; 
five,  members  of  the  families  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage;  six,  the 
gentry  and  their  families  ;  seven,  professional  men,  chiefly  clergymen  ;  and 
eight,  females  of  the  upper  classes.  If  the  clergy,  who  formed  the  large 
mass  of  the  class  denominated  "  professions,"  had  been  taken  separately, 
they  would  present  a  still  more  favorable  exception;  for,  on  comparing 
them  with  the  remainder,  it  appeared  thai,  while  at  the  peril. d  from  30  to 
40  the  former  lose  five  per  cent,  by  death,  the  latter  lose  no  less  than  thir- 
teen per  cent.,  an  exception  which  tends  greatly  to  lower  the  expectation 
of  life  for  the  entire  class.  The  expectation  for  professional  men,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  females,  is  higher  at  31)  and  35  years  than  after  85,  but 
in  the  intermediate  period  it  is  in  favor  of  females. 


A  Common  Defence  for  Qnaclcery. — No  men  or  women  can  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  get  laughed  at,  but  they  gravely  refer  to  the 
treatment  received  by  Harvey,  .Tenner,  and  others,  as  quite  applicable  to 
their  own  case,  and  they  really  believe,  with  Miss  Martineau,  that  a  thing 
laughed  at  by  the  majority  must  needs  be  true.  The  supposed  ill-treat- 
ment of  Harvey  is  a  splendid  refuge  for  knavish  and  foolish  pei  pie,  or  un- 
sound and  unproved  theories.  No  stupid  book  can  now  be  published  with- 
out a  prop  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  the  great  support  of  mesmerism,  hydro- 
pathy, homoeopathy,  and  otiier  doctrines  of  the  same  class.  But  the  real 
truth  is  grossly  exaggerated  to  suit  these  trumpery  purposes.  Harvey's 
century  was  not  the  nineteenth,  and  many  foolish  people  opposed  him. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  his  career  was  one  of  great  triumph.  At  the  time 
of  old  Parr's  death,  his  doctrines  were  generally  received.  Hume,  as  a 
smart  saying,  declared  that  no  physician  in  Europe,  at  the  age  of  40  when 
the  discovery  was  made,  ever  believed  it.  This  is  evidently  untrue,  for 
Harvey  did  not  publish  his  "Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood  "  till  he  was  50  years  old,  and  he  lived  himself  to  see  his  discovery 
received  in  every  university  in  the  world.  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  a  better 
autliority  than  Hume,  says  of  hiui,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  "  the  only  man 
who  ever  lived  to  see  his  own  doctrines  com[)letely  established  in  his  life- 
time." We  trust  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  absurdity  so  much  used  by 
little  people,  tliat  great  men  have  necessarily  to  be  at  war  with  the  whole 
human  race.  They  have  their  opponents  and  jealousies  to  contend  with, 
but  there  are  always  the  titling  minds  to  receive  and  propagate  the  truth. 
Every  thinking  man  must  be  sick  of  the  paltry  uses  to  whi(;h  the  names 
of  great  discoverers  are  so  constantly  prostituted  by  unprincipled  quacks 
and  their  followers. — Ijondon  Lancet, 
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H.^.MOPTYSIS— ITS  CAUSES,  SEQUELAE   AND   TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  thrown  together  some  reflections  on  the  pathology,  treat- 
ment and  sequela  of  hasnioptysis,  which  I  submit  for  your  examination, 
with  a  view  to  publication  in  the  Journal.  Some  of  the  notions  may 
vary  slightly  from  the  common  doctrine  of  books  and  the  schools — but  if 
so,  they  will  be  open  to  criticism  from  yourself  and  the  profession  at 
large ;  and  harm  can  never  result  from  a  free,  open  and  generous  discus- 
sion of  any  subject. 

Haemoptysis,  from  vv'hat  1  have  been  able  to  gather  in  an  experience  of 
twelve  years'  practice,  occurs  in  three  conditions  of  constitution.  First, 
and  most  frequent  (perhaps  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten),  in  those  pre- 
disposed, by  hereditary  influence,  to  true  tubercular  j?AiA/sw  pulmonalis. 
Secondly  (and  rarely),  in  those  of  correct  constitution,  with  vigorous  health 
and  active  circulation,  from  accidental  causes;  such  as  foreign  substances 
lodged  in  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  causing  such  violent  cough  as  to 
rupture  some  of  the  bronchial  arteries  ;  mechanical  injuries  from  falls, 
blows,  &;c. ;  and  also  from  sudden  and  very  violent  physical  exertion,  or 
from  moderate  exertion  continued  to  exhaustion.  Thirdly,  vicarious  ;  or 
taken  on  lodo  the  office  of  some  glandular  secretion,  or  make  up  for  the 
suppression  of  some  critical  or  constitutional  discharge.  Some  other  di- 
visions have,  I  believe,  been  made  ;  but  any  general  distinctions  beyond 
the  three  above  named,  are,  I  think,  more  specious  than  practical. 

I  propose,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  each  of  the 
above,  and  perhaps  detail  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  sentiments 
advanced. 

Haemoptysis  of  the  first  division,  I  believe  to  ari?e  from  absorption 
and  thinning  of  the  vessels,  which  yield,  from  pressure  directly,  by  the 
increasing  volume  of  the  tubercular  mass  or  masses  ;  and  from  remote 
causes  connected  with  inheritance,  and  cachexia  proceeding  from  a  want 
of  proper  powers  of  nutrition  and  assimilation.  I  am  aware  that  we 
have  been  told  that  a  condition  of  plethora,  or  a  something  in  which  the 
vessels  are  over  distended,  is  a  cause  ;  and  also  that  ulcers  corroding  the 
vessels  induce  pulmonary  haemorrhage  in  this  kind  of  constitution.  I 
would  submit  to  the  profession  whether  we  see  those  evidences  of  what 
we  understand  by  plethora,  in  this  kind  of  patient,  before  an  attack  of 
spitting  blood?  True,  we  may  see  a  quick,  irritable  pulse  for  weeks, 
perhaps  nionihs,  before  the  attack  ;  but  may  not  thi^,  with  the  alternate 
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pale  and  flushed  cheek,  the  absorption  of  fat  and  muscle  accompanying, 
be  better  attributed  to  tlie  depraved  assimilation  than  to  plethora  or  conges- 
tion. I  would  again  ask,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  emaciation  ?  Are  tu- 
bercles developed  often  in  the  pulmonary  mass  before  puberty,  and  while  the 
digestive  and  assimilating  powers  are  generally  in  full  and  healthy  activity  ? 
Or  do  we  hear  from  them  in  the  adult  so  long  as  the  stomach  and  other 
assimilating  organs  do  their  normal  duties  ;  or  only  after  loss  of  appetite, 
a  sharp  anxious  countenance,  with  emaciation,  proclaim  that  deep  mis- 
chief has  been  already  at  work  ?  Once  more  :  does  haemoptysis  occur 
after  actual  ulceration  has  taken  place  ?  Who  has  seen  it  if  it  does  ?  Is 
such  an  occurrence  frequent?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  the  kind. 

But  without  stopping  longer  to  discuss  the  pathology  of  haemoptysis 
from  this  general  cause,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  appropriate 
treatment.  I  may  here  premise  that  the  after  management  of  the  patient 
becomes  generally  a  matter  of  more  serious  consideration  and  anxious 
diffiulty  than  during  the  immediate  hsemorrhage.  Few  die  of  the  direct 
bleeding,  and  those  who  do,  where  left  to  the  efforts  of  nature  alone, 
would  most  probahlv  die  with  the  best  endeavors  of  art.  The  condition  of 
the  patient  is,  long  before  the  attack,  one  of  danger  ;  and  the  bleeding  is 
the  urgent  flag  of  distress  hung  out,  which  first  warns  the  patient  and  his 
physician  of  the  deep  mischief  within.  What,  then,  shall  be  done  during 
the  attack  ?  On  this  head  I  have  little  to  offer — although  I  may  say  that 
the  strongly-emphatic  stress  laid  upon  venesection  has  induced  many 
young  practitioners  to  carry  the  lancet  too  far.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
dispute  but  the  lancet  may  become  indispensable  in  some  of  these  cases — 
but  1  affirm  that  a  majority,  and  that  a  vast  one,  will  yield  to  the  judicious 
use  of  appropriate  styptics — to  free  draughts  of  cold  water,  conjoined  with 
powerful  rubefacients  to  the  feet  and  legs,  to  the  wrists  and  arms,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  even  ;  and  while  I  would  not  deny 
that  the  lancet,  as  before  adn)itted,  may  sometimes  b(>come  ir.dispensable, 
yet  I  Ji;now  that  every  drop  of  blood  lost  beyond  stern  and  actual  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  all  debilitating  operations,  become  sources  of  after  diffi- 
culty, and  hasten  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease. 

But  how  shall  this  kind  of  patient  be  managed  after  an  attack  of  hae- 
morrhage ?  What  shall  be  done  to  quiet  this  tumultuous  action  of  both 
nervous  and  vascular  system  ?  What  shall  be  done  for  this  short,  quick 
cough,  this  straitened  respiration,  pain  in  the  chest,  quick,  firey  pulse — in 
a  word,  if  you  please  hare  it  so,  for  this  inflammatory  action  ?  Shall  we 
continue  to  make  farther  draughts  upon  the  constitution  by  the  abstraction 
of  more  blood  ?  Shall  we  destroy  the  digestive  powers  by  tart.  ant. 
or  other  nauseating  drugs  ?  Shall  we  prostrate  the  system  with  daily  or 
tri-weekly  emetics  of  suJph.  zinc,  alternated  with  de[)ressing  doses  of  di- 
gitalisl  Such  a  course  I  have  pursued;  and  the  same  course  have  [ 
seen  pursued  by  my  n]ore  lofty  brethren — men  who  had  mounted  far  on 
the  ladder  of  fame,  and  whose  names  were  known  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  own  State:  but  for  my  own  part,  I  follow  it  no  longer — and  from 
what  I  can  learn  of  my  neighbors,  and  the  few  Medical  Journals  to  which 
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1  have  access,  I  believe  suc!i  mana(j;em?nt'  is  fast  bccominti;  numl)pred 
with  the  things  wjiich  have  been.  Has  this  kind  of  tieatnicnt  sii\(d  [);;- 
tienls  thus  circumstanced?  I  have  not  seen  it  do  so.  All  whom  I  have 
known  thus  treated,  have  gone  down  to  llie  tond)  of  the  consumplive. 
Far  better  were  it  to  leave  the  case  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  alone, 
than  tlius  hasten  to  a  more  active  pi-oi^q-ess  the  tenth-'ncy  lo  death. 

But  is  there  any  other  course  whicli,  from  theory  or  ex[)i'ri.^iice,  may 
offer  us  better  hopes  r*  There  is:  and  one,  too,  from  which — althou<;[i 
we  may  not  save  our  patient  to  life  and  usefulness — we  may  draw  the 
consolation  that  at  the  least  we  have  done  noui^dit  to  hasten  the  fearful 
results. 

Tlie  first  thing  necessary  is,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  organs  ;  and  this,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  restoration  of 
suppressed,  and  the  correction  of  depraved  secretions.  Let  a  clean  skin, 
procured  and  maintained  by  daily  tepid  ablutions  and  vigorous  frictions, 
obtain  freedom  to  the  perspiratory  function.  Let  mercury,  in  proper  dose, 
and  appropriate  preparation,  give  tone  to  the  stoinach  and  liver  by  direct 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems  ;  and  conjoined  with 
it,  let  conium  calm  both  vascular  and  nervous  tumult  and  induce  sleep — 
while  in  union  with  the  mercury  it  becomes  one  of  the  best  deobstruents 
in  the  materia  medica.  But  some  are  read\'  to  ask,  "  Is  mercury  a  tonic?" 
"  Do  we  not  exhibit  it  in  union  with  the  lancet  to  cure  inflammatory 
fever,  and  local  inflammations  producing  general  fever?"  1  shall  never 
forget  the  answer  1  heard  an  old  patriarch  of  the  profession  give  to  a 
young  man,  not  eight  months  since,  in  reply  to  this  very  question. 
"  Young  ir)an,"  said  he,  "  let  it  be  the  prime  article  of  your  medical 
creed,  that  the  first  and  only  proper  action  of  mercury,  and  one  beyond 
which  it  should  never  be  carried,  is  a  tonic — a  stimulant  action  ;  and 
that  in  such  action  it  searches  out,  permeates  and  pervades  every  fibre 
of  the  animal  n)achine."  And  this  is  true — for  while  we  admit  it  cures  in- 
flammation, it  does  it  (as  does  also  the  lancet)  by  these  stimulant,  tonic,  or 
direct  powers  of  exaltation  to  the  animal  economy.  "  But,"  continued 
the  old  veteran,  who  has  been  in  the  harness  more  than  forty  years,  and 
is  now,  with  his  snowy  locks,  but  firm  tread,  open  manly  brow  and  flush- 
ing eye,  able  to  outwork  half  a  score  of  the  younger  ]diysicians  who  have 
grown  up  around  him  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  remember  that  salivation  is  not 
the  medical  action  of  mercury,  any  more  than  is  torpor,  insensibility,  con- 
vulsions, DEATH,  the  true  medical  action  of  opium  ;  and  with  almost  the 
caution  you  avoid  the  one,  should  you  shun  the  other  also."  Iconfess 
myself  more  than  half  a  convert  to  the  eloquent  old  man  ;  and  since  thai 
time  have  prescribed  it  oftener,  but  with  much  greater  caution  than  ever 
before. 

It  seems,  however,  proper  that  I  should  enter  somewhat  more  into  de- 
tail of  the  favorite  management  of  these  cases.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  say,  I  would  follow  the  same  general  course  in  all  cases  of  incipi- 
ent tubercular  hereditary  phthisis,  wdiether  there  had  been  previous  hae- 
moptysis or  not.  After  premising  the  clean  skin  as  before — and  when  in 
any  wise  possible  to  be  borne,  a  somewdiat  active  exercise  in  the  open  atr 
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by  either  carriage  or  mnmud  labor — I  order  my  patients  two  grains  of 
blue  mass,  made  up  with  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  coninin,  every  evening  at  bed  time  ;  and  through  the  day  free  draughts 
of  mucilage,  with  minute  doses  of  iod.  potass.  (I  will  tell  any  of  my 
mechcal  brethren  where  1  got  this  notion  of  mimitc  doses  of  iodine,  spread 
out  ill  large  quantities  t:f  fluid,  should  they  ask  me,  and  will  noiu  say  I  ab- 
hor honuropathy  in  all  its  phases),  say  five  grains  to  the  quart,  the  whole 
to  be  taken  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Under  tiiis  management  the 
appetite  will  increase,  the  quicd<  pulse  and  feverish  tumult  will  be  calmed, 
and  general  anxiety  be  exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  confident 
hope.  It  seems  strange  ((/  the  fact  be  not  fanciful)  how  long  the  blue 
mass  mav  be  taken,  in  this  dose  and  combination,  without  inducing  sore 
gums  or  foetid  breath.  I  have  during  this  very  winter  kept  a  yoimg  man 
some  twenty-five  days,  without  missing  one  evening,  on  this  very  pill,  and 
not  the  least  sign  of  its  etfects,  save  increase  of  appetite  (which  he  was 
allowed  to  indulge,  even  to  the  free  use  of  fresh  beef),  improvement  of 
strength — in  a  word,  a  rapid  advance  towards  convalescence.  Does  the 
combination  of  the  mercury  with  the  conium  restrain,  or  hold  in  check  its 
salivant  powers  ?  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  hope,  it  does.  After 
carrying  the  mercury  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  physician  may  ap- 
prove, it  should  be  withheld  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period — continuing 
the  conium  with  more  free  doses  of  iod.  potass.,  and  thus  alternating  till 
the  recovery  be  complete. 

"  But  will  this  coiM'se  arrest  the  progress  of  incipient  phthisis,  and  pro- 
long life,  if  it  do  not  cure  the  diathesis?"  In  answer,  I  inay  ask  the  pro- 
fession if  they  have  seen  other  means  or  management  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing it?  If  not,  then  will  they  find  no  objection  in  making  a  trial  of  this. 
But  this  communication  is  already  spun  out  too  far.  I  have  notes  of 
some  cases  bearing  upon  this  matter,  which  (if  you  publish  this)  I  pro- 
pose to  write  out  in  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced — and  also  notice 
the  two  other  varieties  and  some  illustrative  cases. 


Hallsvilk,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  6th,  1846. 


U.  Potter,  M.D. 


PRISON    DISClPLINi;. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — That  the  present  punishment  inflicted  for  the  suppression 
and  correction  of  Ci'lnie,  is  poorly  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is  evident  from 
the  daily  multiplication  of  criminal  cases,  and  the  various  incentives  con- 
stantly springing  into  existence  under  new  forms,  for  its  commission. 
And  that  society  may  be  protected  from  the  inroads  of  vice  as  it  exists 
under  its  many  cloaks  for  the  infliction  of  injury,  are  we  not  called  upon 
to  devise  some  more  effective  measures  to  restrain  its  exhibition,  and 
overcome  the  inherent  predisposing  cause  ?  Should  we  not,  as  wise  phy- 
sicians, investigate  and  balance  well  the  causes  that  conspire  in  their  sim- 
ple and  combined  forms,  to  debase  the  mental  and  physical  man,  render- 
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ing  him  capable  of  committing;  tiie  most  atrocious  crimes,  so  that  reme- 
dies may  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  disease  ? 

The  punishment  now  resorted  to  for  the  correction  of  vice,  is  single  in 
its  form,  graduating-  itself,  for  its  various  starves,  only  by  different  degrees 
of  severity  in  its  administration  ;  thus  we  have  for  every  variety  or  spe- 
cies of  moral  disease,  when  it  passes  the  boundaries  of  law,  but  one 
remedy,  whicli  with  a  limited  variation  of  severity  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
correct  and  suppress  the  exhibition  of  propensities  to  which  it  has  no 
counteracting  analogy.  As  an  illustration — the  drunkard  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  our  prisons  for  the  manifestation  of  a  propensity  for 
stealing  or  other  crimes,  engendered  by  intoxication  ;  and  by  the  hard 
treatment  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  inflict,  we  find,  from  sad  ex- 
perience, that  he  is  confirmed  in  his  habit,  and  becomes  still  more  reck- 
less in  his  course,  when  liberated,  viewing  the  world  with  suspicion,  and 
feeling  the  full  force  of  his  own  shame.  This  often  causes  him  to  pre- 
meditate crime,  and  commit  it  while  experiencing  intoxication,  and  this 
leads  to  re-incarceration  and  the  fellowship  of  companions  equally  de- 
based. And  in  his  case — which  may  be  considered  the  source  from 
which  originates  a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed — his  reforma- 
tion, which  should  result  from  the  punishment  inflicted,  as  the  object  of 
iegislaiiou,  is  lost  sight  of;  or  the  remedy  applied  offers,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  but  a  single  result — that  of  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the  physical 
strength  and  propensity,  which  craves  the  stimulus  that  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  baser  attributes  of  mind,  and  qualifies  him  for 
the  commission  of  acts  at  variance  with  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  forms  and  mutual  responsibilities.' 

Now  in  order  that  he  shall  recognize  and  acknowledge  tlie  justice  ot 
law.  and  feel  that  its  punishments  are  dictated  for  his  benefit  by  eflecting 
a  reformation  in  the  diseased  manifestations  of  his  character,  is  there  not 
a  change  called  for  in  the  remedial  treatment  of  crime  ;  by  modifying 
the  appliances  for  the  administration  of  punishment,  by  adapting  them 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  consiitntionid  and  predisposed  vicious  develop- 
ments of  character  ?  Our  prisons,  at  the  present  time,  present  a  uniform 
appearance  with  regard  to  their  regulations  and  ficilities  for  physical 
and  moral  treatment,  being  destitute,  in  many  instances,  of  the  comforts 
required  for  healthy  physical  support,  and  are  depriv^ed  in  every  case  of 
proper  resources  for  moral  impressions.  The  inmates  being  often  congre- 
gated together  without  discrimination,  or  regard  to  peculiarities  of  persons 
or  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  causes  whicli  induced  them  to  act  under 
the  impulse  of  temptation,  they  are  frequently  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  those  who  have  long  travelled  upon  the  road  of  vice  and  have  become 
acquainted  with  all  its  stages,  and  are  ever  ready  to  initiate  the  novice, 
and  find  means  to  compel  him  to  acknowledge  their  power.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  ends  of  punishment,  it  but  aggravates  and  proves 
the  nursery  of  crime. 

And  why  is  it  that  the  miserable  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  neglected, 
and  doomed  to  suffer  punishment,  which,  from  its  character,  only  tends 
to  aggravate  their  depraved  dispositions,  while  the  raving  maniac,  although 
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llici  same  causes  opiTated  to  excite  actual  disease,  however  heart-rending 
the  acts  he  may  have  committed  durinLi;  il)e  paroxysms  of  fury,  is  deemed  a 
fit  subjeci  for  successful  experiment !  Are  they  not  clothed  alike  will)  the 
same  forms,  and  endowed  with  the  same  immortal  principle?  And  were 
they  not  at  some  period  enjoyiti!^  the  same  piospects  with  ourselves? 
Who  can  jtidiie  of  their  temptations,  or  boast  of  their  own  powers  of  re- 
sistance, had  they  b(>cn  subject  to  like  trials.  Then  w  by  withhold  from 
them  our  compassion  and  pity,  and  every  laudable  eObrl  for  their  refor- 
mation ?  That  we  have  passed  from  youth  to  manhood  untainted, 
we  should  be  thankful ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  recollect  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  temptation,  who  may  have  possessed  intellectual  power  supe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  the  elements  of  morality  ;  but  from  a  slight  deviation 
in  the  beglnninii,  which  failed  to  alarm  the  guardian  of  virtue,  he  passed 
on  from  stage  to  stage,  while  the  initiatory  features  of  vice  became  familiar, 
and  he  was  only  called  to  reflect  upon  the  bounds  which  he  had  passed 
unheeded,  by  the  startling  proposal  of  some  more  degraded  companion, 
who  seeks  to  lower  his  fellows  to  his  own  level.  Tlius  we  were  all  liable 
to  fall  from  the  slightest  deviations  of  our  youth,  which  exposed  us  to  the 
influence  of  those  older  and  more  deeply  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  vice. 
And  it  is  truly  wonderful,  when  we  review  our  past  acts  and  exposure,  to 
think  of  our  many  escapes  from  the  fascinations  of  vice,  cloaked  as  it  is 
to  unsuspecting  youth,  until  he  finds  himself,  when  he  attempts  to  escape, 
closely  involved  in  its  meshes. 

That  the  self-deiiraded  victims  of  vice  should  receive  our  plly,  and 
such  moral  and  physical  treatment  as  shall  tend  to  restore  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  moral  and  social  responsibilities,  and  the  cultivation  of  those 
faculties  capable  of  cliciiing  self-respect,  must,  u[)()n  a  knowledge  of  their 
state  and  the  causes  that  reduced  them,  be  api)arent  to  every  one.  And 
that  they  are  deprived,  by  the  present  system  of  discipline,  of  much  that 
would  tend  to  again  fit  them  to  become  iionest  and  responsible  citizens, 
is  equally  evident,  in  vi(!w  of  which,  should  not  greater  efforts  be  made 
to  redeem  them  from  the  misery  of  their  })resent  condition,  and  thus  re- 
lieve society  from  the  dread  consequences  of  having  them  cast  loose  with- 
out deriving  benefit  from  their  period  of  confinement.  That  they  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  profiting  by  proper  moral  treatment,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  however  aggravated  their  course  may  have  been.  And 
as  the  trial  can  be  made  without  liazard,  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  yet 
been  done,  what  shall  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  properly-d(.'vised  sys- 
tem, capable  of  thoroughly  testing  the  influence  of  healthy  moral  treat- 
ment ?  Yours  respectfully,  R.  E.  S. 


HUMAN   FOLLY   AND   Mi:[)fCAL   QUACKF.RY. 

[A  RECENTLY-PCBLisHED  w'ork  lias  the  following  article  in  it,  which  a  vene- 
rable friend  desires  to  have  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.] 

But   leaving   politics,  for   the   while,  we   here   turn,  and   come   nearer 
home,  for  an   illustration   of  our  important  subject.     The  multiplicity  of 
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''fools  "  is  the  joyful  occasion,  as  even  every  charlatan  knows,  of  the 
present  floiJrishin;i;  condition  of  the  practice  of  physic,  in  all  civilized 
countries  ;  and  in  no  place,  State  or  province,  is  it  more  so,  than  in  this 
State  of  Maryland  ;  and  in  no  city  oiore  than  in  this  of  Baltimore.  (A 
large  portion  of  this  sermon,  reader,  was  f;otten  up  and  first  preached 
several  years  since,  at  the  request  of  the  late  learned  and  celehrated  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Potter,  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  a  great  part  of  his  after 
life  "  Dean,  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in 
the  University  of  Maryland.")  We  here  speak  in  the  spirit  of  pure  phi- 
lanthropy and  philosophy  ;  as  we  were  in  early  life  made  familiar  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  its  various  aspects  and  operations. 
Yes,  to  the  Jolly  of  manlcind  medicine  is  indebted,  at  once,  for  more  than 
half  the  diseases  on  whicli  it  operates,  and  for  all  the  fame  of  its  princi- 
pal remedies. 

We  look  upon  a  well-stored  apothecary's  shop,  ns  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  human  credulity  and  mental  imbecility;  yes,  the  blue  and  pink 
bottles,  in  its  illuminated  windoivs,  are  with  us  like  a  pharos,  shining  over 
the  sunken  rocks  of  the  owner's  shallow  qualifications.  Among  the  rich 
variety  of  its  accumulated  disgusts,  there  are,  at  most,  not  generally  more 
than  some  half  dozen  drugs,  which  skill,  peradventure,  can  turn  to  any 
valuable  account.  The  rest  are  never  better  than  the  innocuous  instru- 
ments of  fool-catching.  Too  often  they  are  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively poisonous  ;  at  least  when  in  the  hands  of  Thomsonian  and  legisla- 
tive empiricism,  which  of  late  has  striven  to  set  regular  colleges,  regular 
professors  and  learned  corporations  at  defiance.  Even  the  "  Legislature 
of  Maryland,"  at  a  time,  expelled  the  founders  and  approved  professors 
from  their  University  ;  *  *  *  *  and  thus,  wisely  no  doubt,  ruined 
the  only  ornament  o(  the  kind  they  then  had  in  the  State  ! 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  state,  that  the  worst  quacks  are  always 
to  be  found  among  those  of  no  regular  diplomas — or  among  those  who 
disguise  the  implements  and  ingredients  of  their  trade,  beneath  the  mys- 
tery of  some  ^^  stamp.''''  No  two  things  can  be  more  distant,  than  the 
trade,  and  the  icorthy profession  and  practice  of  physic.  The  qualified 
professor  correctly  administers  to  the  maladies  of  his  patient  ;  but  the 
charlatan,  or  trader,  to  his  passions.  Our  professor  acquires  competent 
skill  by  anatomizing  the  dead  ;  while  your  charlatan  or  trader  thrives 
only  by  cutting  down  all  the  living  he  can  allure  within  his  power  !  Yes, 
if  to  flattery  and  slander  he  adds  a  delusive  dash  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  can 
prove  his  competence  in  medicine  by  his  skill  in  "  culling  simples"  (we 
mean  repealing  scrap<=  in  theology),  h.s  fortunes  are  made  !  Yes,  believe 
it — \\w  jools,  the  million,  fall  to  his  share  ;  and,  of  course,  be  thrives — 
whilst  the  learned  professor,  possessing  the  patronage  of  only  unse  men, 
who  generally  need  but  little  medical  aid,  starves  by  inches,  upon  this 
limited  custom  ;  and  sometimes  dies,  in  disappointment.  O  yes,  we 
preach  ihus  much,  most  honestly,  on  the  importance  of  ''fools,"  in  order 
to  the  success  of  charlatans,  in  ihQ.  practice  of  medicine. 
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VACCINATION 

[From  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer  the  following  rules  in  re- 
gard to  vaccination  have  been  extracted.  They  were  written  by  Dr.  Gideon 
B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  critical  ob- 
servation. From  a  wish  to  present  the  profession  with  every  fact  within 
our  reach,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  vaccination,  at  a  period  when  the 
smallpox  is  prevailing  extensively  over  the  whole  country,  these  observa- 
tions are  quoted.  He  seems  to  refer  exclusively  to  scabs  in  vaccinating.] 
1st.  Vaccine  matter  should  always  be  selected,  and  none  taken  except 
from  perfectly  healthy  subjects. 

2d.  The  longer  the  pustule  continues  after  vaccination,  the  more  per- 
fect the  protection  will  be,  and  the  belter  will  be  the  matter  to  vaccinate 
others  with. 

3d.  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  take  no  matter  from  any  subject  to  vac- 
cinate others  with,  that  had  not  passed  at  least  fifteen  days  from  the  time 
of  vaccination  ;  I  should  never  take  matter  from  any  patient  tiiat  had 
broken  the  pustule  by  scratching  or  any  other  means  ;  nor  if  local  infiam- 
mation  had  been  caused  by  taking  cold  or  otherwise. 

4th.  The  patient  should  be  examined  on  the  fourth  day  after  vaccina- 
tion. If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  having  taken  effect,  he  should  be 
vaccinated  in  the  other  arm.  The  patient  should  be  examined  also  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  If  there  be  no  fever  or  other  constitutional 
symptoms,  such  as  soreness  of  the  axillary  glands,  &.C.,  he  should  be 
vaccinated  in  the  other  arm.  He  should  be  seen  again  on  the  sixteenth 
day.  If  the  pustule  shall  have  become  dry,  and  crust  perfect,  it  should 
be  taken  oft',  if  it  can  be  ;  if  not,  another  examination  on  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  day  will  be  necessary. 

olh.  If  the  pustule  dries  up,  forming  a  scab  before  the  fifteenth  day,  I 
should  consider  it  imperfect,  and  vaccinate  the  patient  again.  Because  in 
many  cases  the  vaccine  disease  is  a  mere  local  affection  ;  and  when  it  is 
so,  it  can,  of  course,  afford  no  protection  against  smallpox.  This  local 
character  is  readily  seen  in  the  absence  of  fever  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  absence  of  soreness  in  the  axillary  glands,  and  in  the  short  duration  of 
the  pustule. 

6th.  I  recommend  re-vaccination  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  any 
doubt  of  previous  efficacy.  In  such  cases  I  never  depend  n|)on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scar,  nor  the  memory  of  the  patient  the  first  linie.  If 
this  be  not  satisfactory,  according  to  the  above  rules,  I  re-vaccinate. 

I  have  never  seen  a  person  that  I  knew  had  been  perfectly  vaccinated, 
take  either  vaccination  a  second  time,  or  varioloid,  or  smallpox. 

The  scar  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  can  only  inform  us  that  vac- 
cination had  been  attempted.  The  pustule  may  have  been  scratched  or 
opened  in  some  other  way  ;  a  common  sore  may  have  left  the  scar. 
Non-medical  people  are  not  good  judges  as  to  the  perfection  of  vaccina- 
tion. 1  have,  in  numerous  instances,  produced  the  perfect  vaccine 
disease  in  persons  that  showed  good  scars,  and  who  said  they  had  been 
well  vaccinated,  that  their  arms  were  very  sore,  Sfc. 
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1  was  vaccinated  in  the  fell  of  1S18  ;  I  have  repeatedly,  even  an  hu  n 
dred  times,  vaccinated  myself  since.  Last  fall  (1S45),  particularly,  I 
vaccinated  myself  ten  times ;  but  it  did  not,  in  any  one  instance,  take 
effect.  When  the  smallpox  was  so  prevalent  in  the  years  1S22,  1823 
and  1824,  I  was  constantly  amongst  it,  often  having  a  hundred  or  more 
patients  at  a  time  among  the  poor.  I  never  had  the  slightest  symptom 
of  the  disease. 

1  believe  the  present  prevalence  of  smallpox  to  be  owing  to  inattention  to 
patients  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus.  The  common  price  for  vaccination 
(jj^l)  is  a  mere  nominal  aftair  ;  it  does  not  pay  a  physician  for  even  three, 
to  say  nothing  of /bttr  visits.  Hence  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  physi- 
cian inserts  the  matter  in  the  arm,  and  never  sees  the  patient  afterwards. 
The  mere  fact  of  operation  satisfies  the  patient  and  his  friends.  It  may 
not  have  taken  effect  at  all  ;  it  may  have  taken,  but  some  accident  has 
destroyed  its  effect  upon  the  constitution.  And  hence  this  great  prevent- 
ive of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  the  world  is  brought  into  dis- 
repute. I  do  not  believe  that  the  preventive  effects  of  ■perfect  vaccina- 
tion ever  "  wear  out."  My  own  experience  is  upwards  of  tvv'enty-seven 
years.  From  1819  to  1822,  inclusive,  I  vaccinated  upwards  of  33,000 
persons.  I  hav^e  seen  great  numbers  of  them  since,  time  and  again,  but 
have  never  Ibund  one  that  had  taken  varioloid  or  smallpox.  But  1  have 
always  been  particular  in  the  selection  of  matter  to  vaccinate  with.  I 
prefer  that  which  has  been  on  the  arm  full  fifteen,  and  from  that  up  to 
seventeen,  eighteen,  or  even  tvv^enty  days  ;  and  that  (\om  full groivn  per- 
sons, wJien  possible  ;  robust  and  healthy  patients  always — rejecting  that 
from  all  others.     I  never  take  matter  from  doubtful  sources. 

I  feel  very  certain  that,  if  these  hints  could  be  taken  and  acted  upon 
by  all  our  physicians  and  the  people,  the  smallpox  would  be  completely 
extirpated  in  a  month.  1  offer  them  with  much  diffidence,  and  certainly 
with  due  deference  to  the  faculty. 


DISKASE   AND  DEATH   CAUSED    BY   FEIGNING   SICKNESS. 

Manv  readers  will  remember  the  conviction,  for  robbing  the  mail,  of  Dr. 
John  Braddee,  of  Uniontown,  Penn.  The  circumstances  of  the  robbery 
and  the  conviction  were  remarkable.  He  was  sentenced,  in  1841,  to 
ten  years  imprisonment  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  did  not  live  to  serve  out  his  term,  having  died  recently  in  his  cell  in 
the  Penitentiary.  Braddee  was  doubtless  the  most  extensive  mail-robber 
in  the  Union,  having  committed  depredations  to  an  amount  exceeding 
,9100,000. 

The  Pittsburg  Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  his  case: — 
Shordy  after  his  incarceration,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  liberation,  by 
simulating  a  decline  of  health.  For  this  purpose  he  would  prick  his 
gums  with  the  awls,  which  were  supplied  to  him  in  the  vocation  he  had 
chosen,  that  of  a  shoemaker  ;  and  having  saturated  his  towel  with  blood, 
was  always  prepared   for   the  stated  visit  of  physician,  or  chaplain,  with 
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this  evidt'nce  of  a  dangerous  hemorrliage  of  the  lun^s,  to  which  he  was 
always  careful  to  add,  a  difhcult  and  painful  respiration.  His  physician 
was  able,  sornetinies,  to  enyjat^'e  the  sufFerini:;  doctor  in  conversation,  in 
which  he  would  become  sufficiently  animated  to  forget  his  painful  breath- 
ing ;  but,  on  the  instant  that  he  would  recollect  himself,  tlie  difficulty 
would  return.  These  practices,  it  is  believed,  brought  on  the  disease 
which  terminated  his  life,  and  he  died  at  last  of  pulmonary  affection. 
Until  two  weeks  before  his  death,  his  disease  had  not  assumed  a  formida- 
ble type,  but  then  he  began  to  sink  rapidly. 

Up  to  this  period  he  had  steadily  and  vehemently  asserted  his  innocence 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced  that 
his  recovery  was  impossible,  he  confessed  his  guilt.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, also,  that  th(^  doctor,  who  had  gained  an  astonishing  reputation  as  a 
physician,  determining  or  pretending  to  determine  the  prcjcise  symptom 
in  any  case  of  disease,  by  an  examination  of  the  patient's  urinary  dis- 
charges, felt  constrained  by  approaching  death  to  confess  that  iiis  system 
was  nothing  but  a  humbug.  His  success  in  this  humbug  is  another  evi- 
dence of  his  shrewdness  of  character.  H(!  stated  that  it  was  his  prac- 
tice, on  making  a  professional  visit,  to  which  he  usually  rode  on  horseback 
many  miles,  to  hear  the  first  representations  about  the  state  of  the  patient, 
and  then  he  would  decline  making  any  examination,  or  prescription,  on 
tlie  plna  of  fatigue  or  hunger,  or  both,  until  he  should  have  rested  and 
eaten,  it  never  failed,  he  said,  that  during  the  interval  of  preparing  the 
meal,  and  lounging  about  for  repose,  he  could  gather  from  the  inmates  a 
tolerablv  full  history  of  the  case  to  which  he  was  called,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  an  examination  of  the  signs  in  a  vessel,  he  was  generally  able 
to  read  back  a  pretty  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  several  symptoms 
which  distressed  his  patient.  This  gave  him  a  tremendous  reputation  at 
once,  altliough  his  cures  were  not  astonishing.  The  vast  income  he  de- 
rived from  his  dupes  is  well  known. 

Jt  is  known  that  Braddee's  wife,  who  clung  to  him  diu'ing  his  trial,  and 
suggested  by  her  presence  and  the  signs  of  affliction,  that  dreadful  apos- 
troplie  to  love  in  anguish,  with  which  Mr.  Biddle,  in  Braddee's  defence, 
electrified  the  crowded  auditory,  had  been  unfiiithful  to  her  vows,  and 
married  another  during  Braddee's  imprisonment.  He  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  for  the  five  years  he  was  in  confinement,  he 
was  fond  of  an  occasion  to  talk  "about  his  wife  and  children."  He 
spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  warm  affection  ;  and  imdoubtedly  his  desire 
to  recover  his  liberty  was  stimulated  by  an  attachment  to  them  ;  even 
after  he  became  aware  that  he  must  soon  die,  he  desired  to  be  at  liberty, 
even  if  it  were  to  die  in  a  barn,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  die  a  pri- 
soner. But  so  soon  as  he  learned  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  instantly 
ceased  to  wish  for  freedom.  It  was  the  final  blow  to  the  poor  con- 
viet,  the  unexpected  thrust,  like  that  which  extorted  the  memorable  et  tu 
/?r«J€,  commanding  surrender;  and,  poor  fellow,  he  gave  up  at  once. 
He  never  after  mentioned  wife  or  child,  or  desired  to  move  beyond  the 
hmits  of  his  cell. 
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SPONTANEOUS   CURE   OF   PHTHISIS   PULMONALIS. 

[Professor  J.  C.  Cross,  late  of  the  Transylvania  University,  writes  as 
follows,  from  Paris,  for  the  West.  Med.  Journ.,  on  this  important  subject.] 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  post-morttm  examinations,  puckered  de- 
pressions, generally  at  the  summits  of  the  lungs,  which  are  considered  as 
the  resalt  of  ancient  cicatrices  in  those  who  have  not  fallen  victims  to  pul- 
monary consumption.  Dr.  Bennett,  it  appears,  has  recently  been  prosecuting 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and 
he  found  old  cicatrices  of  the  lungs  in  28  cases  out  ol  73  ;  and  this  result, 
added  to  that  obtained  by  MAI.  Rogee  and  Boudet  of  this  city — for  they 
have  been  inquiring  into  the  matter  also — establishes  the  ("act  that  phthisis 
has  been  spontaneously  cured  in  one  third,  if  not  one  half,  of  those  who 
die  after  the  age  of  40.  This  result,  which  is  opposed  to  the  common 
opinion,  and  which  reposes  upon  ficts  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to 
any  other  cause,  is  not,  however,  contradicted  by  what  we  know  of  the 
chemical  and  organic  composition  of  tubercles,  or  with  what  we  have 
br^en  taught  by  the  study  of  their  development.  Indeed,  all  that  we  cer- 
tainly know  of  the  chemical  composition  of  tubercle,  is  reduced  to  the 
established  fact  that  in  the  first  period  of  its  developujent  it  differs  from 
lymph  only  because  it  contains  more  albumen,  and  in  its  latter  period 
more  earthy  salts.  As  to  its  intimate  organization,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  the  malignant  lis'^ues.  cancerous  for  example  ;  and 
notwitlistanding  the  opinion  of  MM.  Gulliver  and  Vogel,  who  contend 
that  it  is  not  organized,  we  can  detect  traces  of  cellular  organization,  but 
much  more  numerous  granulations  and  variously-formed  corpuscles  that 
cannot  be  easily  described,  but  which  are  readily  recognized  when  they 
have  been  once  distinctly  observed.  Two  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  tubercles.  Some  ascribe  them  to  inflammation,  and  others  to  a 
peculiar  and  vitiated  state  of  the  conr-titulion.  Now,  neither  of  these  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  phthisis  may  be  spontaneously  cured. 
The  only  difference,  in  truth,  between  tubercle  and  the  products  of  ordi- 
nary inflammation,  consists  in  the  absence  in  the  former  of  all  disposition 
to  become  organized  ;  tubercle  presents  granulations  and  imperfect  cells, 
while  in  the  products  of  noi'uial  inflammation  all  the  elements  are  perfect. 
Now,  as  these  two  fliiferent  products  are  formed  by  the  exudation  of  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  the  essential  distinction  between  them  should  be 
found  in  a  difference  in  the  composition  (chemical  and  vital)  of  \\\e  plas' 
ma  of  the  blood  that  enters  into  their  composition.  Hitherto  chemistry 
has  reflected  no  light  upon  the  exact  nature  of  this  ditl^erence.  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  results  from  the  presence  of  protein,  which  has  not  so 
great  a  tendency  to  become  organized  as  fibrin,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  tubercidous  matter  is  reduced  to  the  molecular  state  bv  disinteo^ra- 
lion,  it  may  be  as  readily  observed  as  the  products  of  normal  inflamma- 
tion. If,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  tu- 
bercle to  prevent  their  absorption,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  re- 
fuse to  regard  the  cicatrices  I'ound  most  generally  in  the  summits  of  the 
lunge,  where  we  know  that  the  tubercles   are   most  commonly  deposited 
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and  when,  too,  iliey  are  discovered  in  aged  persons  who  have  died  of 
other  diseases,  as  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  jjlithisis  puhno- 
nalis,  and  of  its  spontaneous  cure. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption  lias  heretofore  been  ahiiost 
exclusively  directed  on  empirical  principles,  and  consequently  no  one  has 
furnished  absolutely  useful  results.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise had  we  observed  the  course  pursued  by  nature  in  the  cures  that 
have  been  spontaneously  effected.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do,  and, 
we  think,  not  without  encoura^nng  results.  But  two  indications  need  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  those  threatened  with,  or  actually  labor- 
ing uniier  phthisis.  First,  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  that  results  from 
imperfect  nutrition  ;  and  secondly,  the  local  inflammation  that  produces 
an  abnormal  secretion — a  secretion  containing  the  elements  of  tubercle. 
These  are  the  indications  which  Dr.  Bennett  points  out,  and  to  which  he 
invites  the  particular  attention  of  physicians  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Western  and  Southern  Medical  Recorder,  he 
will  fitui  them  laid  down  by  the  editor,  and  dwelt  on  in  a  sufFicienlly  full 
and  explicit  manner.  All  the  information  we  have  on  this  subject — de- 
rived from  the  researches  of  chemistry,  morphology  and  physiology — go 
to  show  that  the  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  first  place,  is  mainly  attributa- 
ble to  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  economy,  which  combines  with  the  tis- 
sues— causes  their  destruction,  and  produces  acidity  of  the  alimentary 
canal — and  afterwards  to  an  excess  of  azotized  or  albuminous  matters, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  absence  of  carbon  and  oleaginous  matters  in 
the  chyle,  the  blood  and  other  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver, 
which  is  the  great  emunctory  of  fatty  and  carbonaceous  matters.  There 
are  then  three  objects  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis.  First,  to  remedy  the  dyspeptic  state  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
j)articularly  the  acidity  of  it  which  too  frequently  abounds;  secondly,  to 
direct  such  articles  of  food  to  be  eaten  as  promise  to  form  a  suitable  kind 
of  chyme;  and  lastly,  to  subdue  local  inflammation.  There  are  various 
means  for  the  first  purpose,  but  Dr.  Bennett  particularly  commends  mix- 
tures with  which  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  some  cases,  and  with  which 
he  has  subdued  vomiting  that  had  triumphantly  resisted  all  other  modes 
of  treatment :  the  second  is  to  be  attained  by  a  proper  regitnen  ;  diges- 
tible food,  milk,  oleaginous  and  albuminous  substances,  and  an  equable 
climate,  the  tendency  of  which  should  be  to  diminish  the  excess  of  oxy- 
gen ;  of  these  means.  Dr.  Bennett  particularly  recommends  cod-liver  oil  ; 
and  the  third  should  be  counteracted  and  controlled  by  local  blood-letting 
— cups  are  preferable  to  leeches. 


CHLORINE   IN   SCARLATINA. 

By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D. 

Thk  administration  of  chlorine  in  scarlatina,  recendy  recommended  by 
various  practical  writers,  is  attended  with  a  theoretical  difliculty  which  is 
likely  to  jirevent  many  from  fully  testing  its  power  of  disinfecting  the 
poisoned  secretions.     I  refer  to  its  liability  to  produce  corrosive  sublimate, 
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by  combination  with  calomel  previously  introduced  into  the  system.  My 
object  in  troubling  you  with  this  paper  is  two-fold  :  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  remedy,  and  its  mode  of  exhibition  ;  and  also  to 
obtain  from  those  who  have  tried  it,  such  assurance  of  its  safety,  or  de- 
scription of  the  cautions  necessary,  as  may  embolden  others  to  employ  it. 

The  formula  for  preparing  chlorine  in  solution  is  given  in  Dr.  Watson'? 
"  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  764,  second  edition. 
A  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  there  ordered  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water. 
This  proportion  of  water  is  too  small,  being  neither  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  chlorate,  nor  to  retain  the  gaseous  chlorine  in  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  chemist's  shop.  I  should  therefore  recommend  two 
ounces  of  water  to  ensure  uniformity,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  usual 
precaution  of  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  a  dark  place  for  its  preservation. 

That  such  a  solution  of  chlorine,  even  when  highly  diluted,  will  con- 
vert calomel  into  corrosive  sublimate,  is  easily  proved.  After  some  pre- 
liminary experiments,  made  to  determine  the  general  fact,  I  mixed  toge- 
ther six  minims  of  Dr.  Watson's  solution  of  chlorine,  two  ounces  of  water 
at  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  two  grains  of  calomel.  After  ten  minutes,  a  drop 
of  the  fluid  placed  upon  polished  gold,  and  touched  with  a  steel  point, 
yielded  a  perceptible  amalgam  ;  and  after  fifteen  minutes  a  decided  amal- 
gam was  formed.  After  thirty  minutes,  iodide  of  potassium  gave  a  pale 
scarlet  precipitate. 

A  similar  mixture  at  the  temperature  of  98°  Fahr.  yielded  traces  of 
mercury  by  the  amalgam  test,  after  five  minutes'  digestion. 

Two  ounces  of  warm  infusion  of  tea,  with  some  tea-leaves,  milk  and 
sugar,  were  mixed  with  six  minims  of  solution  of  chlorine,  and  two 
grains  of  calomel.  After  an  hour,  all  smell  of  chlorine  had  disappeared, 
and  no  trace  of  amalgam  could  be  obtained  during  the  next  sixteen  hours. 

From  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  the  formation  of  corrosive 
sublimate  by  the  co-administration  of  chlorine  and  calomel,  depends 
upon  the  amoimt  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
a  condition  which  materially  affects  also  the  disinfecting  power  of  chlo- 
rine, if  we  may  judge  of  the  processes  within  the  body  by  that  which 
takes  place  without  it.  Experience,  therefore,  must  decide  the  question, 
whether  chlorine  can  be  both  safely  and  effectively  given  to  persons  al- 
ready influenced  by  mercury,  or  taking  it  at  the  time. 

After  fasting  for  five  hours.  1  took  at  bed-time  two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  immediately  after,  three  ounces  of  water,  containing  six  minims  of 
the  solution  of  clilorine.  A  dull  pain  and  heat  over  the  umbilical  region 
during  the  night,  with  the  gri|)ing  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of  mine- 
ral acids  together  with  mercury,  were  the  only  unpleasant  symptoms  that 
followed  ;  but  next  day  there  were,  slight  coppery  taste,  looseness  of 
the  teeth,  and  a  little  grey  edging  to  the  gums,  never  before  produced  by 
the  same  dose  of  calomel  alone.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  suppose, 
that  if  followed  up  by  repeated  doses  of  solution  of  chlorine,  the  Draco 
mitigatus  would  have  altogether  forfeited  its  claim  to  the  appellation,  and 
under  some  circumstances  disagreeable  results  might  occasionally  follow, 
— London  Lancet. 
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Clinical  IiitrodurAion  to  Auscultation. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  have 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  neat  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  compact  duodecimo, 
containing  270  pages,  bearing  this  title — "  Clinical  Introduction  to  the 
Practice  of  Auscultation,  and  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  intend- 
ed to  simplify  the  study  of  disease  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  by  M.  H. 
Hughes,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  Guy's  Hospital,"  &,c.  Of  course,  it  is  a  re- 
print, and  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard.  There  are  s 'ven 
chapters,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  auscultation  is  considered  in  de- 
tail. The  first  chapter  embraces  preliminary  observations  and  directions  ; 
2,  inspection  or  ocular  exumination  ;  3,  palpation  or  niantial  examinatio  i  ; 
4,  percussion;  5,  auscultation  or  examination  by  the  ear;  6,  mensuration 
or  examination  by  admeasurement;  and  7,  succussion  or  examination  by 
shaking.  Opposite  the  title-page  is  a  well-defined  lithographic  plate,  re- 
presenting the  body  laid  out  into  various  domains,  bylines  at  right  angles, 
so  that  a  direct  assistance  is  given  the  student,  in  finding  the  locality  of 
organs. 

These  manuals  are  evidently  increasing,  but  no  one  should  regret  their 
multiplication,  since  the  more  instruction  we  have,  in  the  simplest  form, 
and  at  the  most  economical  price,  the  better  for  students  and  young  phy- 
sicians— and,  above  all,  for  society  at  large.  This,  with  Dr.  Bowditch's 
recent  book,  would  put  one  in  possession  of  the  latest  instruction  in  this 
department  of  practical  medicine. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Report. — A  copy  of  this  annual  mes- 
senger— being  a  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  corporation,  in 
January  last — sh(Avs  that  it  enjoys,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  public  confi- 
dence. In  1845,235  male  and  IGS  female  p;itients  were  admitted.  The 
deaths  from  January  to  January,  were  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  12  only. 
One  (|uirter  of  tlie  free  patients  were  female  domestics.  The  exj)enses  of 
the  institution  in  Allen  St.  for  1845,  were  .$1G,093  73.  Appended  to  this 
document,  is  a  report  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  at  Somerville,  which  is  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  which  will  form  a  separate  notice. 

MaTionvncdan  Phjsiciaiis. — A  Bostonian,  Thomas  Wells,  Esq.,  who 
has  travelled  extensively  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  has  written  a 
book,  entitled  "  Letters  on  Palestine."  containing  a  vast  variety  of  curi- 
ous informTtion,  fitted  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  and  ages  of  readers. 
On  the  177ih  pigt"",  a  notice  of  the  niedicine-taking  propensity  of  the  Sul- 
tan's obedient  subjects,  occurs,  together  with  an  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter and  state  of  a  hakim,  or  doctor. 

"On  our  arrival  at  Zihle,  we  were  beset  with  half  the  population  of 
the  place — some  out  of  curiosity,  some   to  get  medicine,  believing   us  to 
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be  doctors  in  the  herilinir  art.  A  late  tourist  travelling  in  this  direction 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  fat,  jolly-iooiiing  dame,  the  picture  of 
rude  health,  wlio  insisted  upon  his  feeling  her  pulse.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  decl.ired  himself  to  i)e  no  hakim — physician.  She  would  not  be  satis- 
fied till  he  yielded  to  her  request,  and  by  assuring  her  that  she  stood  in 
no  need  of  medical  aid.  A  dose  of  medicine  would  have  been  the  most 
acce|>lai)le  of  all  presents. 

"  Of  the  extreme  eagerness  of  these  people  after  physic,  a  ludicrous  in- 
stance, related  by  the  traveller  just  referred  to,  occurred  at  Constantino- 
ple. No  person  is  allowed  to  practise  there,  as  hakim,  without  a  license 
iVom  the  Government,  for  which,  of  course,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  highly. 
A  man  had  set  up  as  doctor,  without  this  diploma;  the  police  were  sent 
to  apprehend  him.  Instead  of  seizing  the  culprit,  they  allowed  him 
quietly  to  slip  away,  while  they  made  a  rush  at  his  phials  and  gallipots, 
and  swallowed,  indiscriminately,  the  whole  contents  of  his  physic  shop. 
Luckily,  it  consisted  of  simples  only,  and  no  harm  was  done. 

"  The  practitioners  in  phvsic  among  the  Mahonimedans,  are  usurjly 
the  barbers  ;  in  a  country,  of  course,  where  every  man's  head  is  shaved, 
the  profess<irs  of  the  healing  art  cannrt  fail  to  be  numerous.  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  medicine  must  necessarily  be  extremely  confined. 
They  perform  a  few  surgical  operations,  says  Dr.  Hume,  and  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  virtues  of  mercury  and  some  standard  medicines.  The  gene- 
ral remedy  in  cases  of  fever  and  other  kinds  of  illness,  is  a  saphie  from  a 
priest,  which  consists  of  some  sentence  from  the  Koran,  written  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  tied  round  the  patient's  neck.'" 


Portable  Vapor  Bath. — A  new  and  ingenious  invention,  by  a  medical 
gentleman  of  Boston,  heretofore  mentioned,  is  now  in  readiness  for  the 
public,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  an  advertisement  in  this  Journal. 
it  is  not  only  curiously  devised,  but  completely  portable,  which  is  a  mani- 
fest improvement.  A  bath  may  be  prepared  in  ten  minutes,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  withttut  danger  of  soiling  the  apartment.  Tluis  far,  says  a 
correspondent,  it  has  the  preference  over  the  warm  bath,  which  requires  a 
large  amount  of  fuel,  and  the  important  element  of  time,  to  heat  a  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water.  Another  recommendation  of  the  apparatus  is, 
that  tlie  temperature  may  be  accurately  graduated,  and  consequently 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  individual  case. 

Physicians  desirous  of  prescribing  this  form  of  medication,  will  be 
gratihed  with  the  convenient  m;'.nner  of  using  this  curious  invention.  In 
families,  what  could  be  more  economical,  or,  in  fact,  essential  to  health, 
than  this  form  of  bath?  Wo  begin  to  look  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  this  method  of  keeping  the  skin  in  a  condition  of  health.  Dr. 
Payne  of  New  York  University,  Drs.  Gibson  and  Jackson  of  Philadelphia, 
and  some  others  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  give  this  bath  a  hiifh  [)lace 
in  their  estimation.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Wilson,  druggists,  corner  oi'  Hano- 
ver and  Portland  streets,  are  the  authorized  agents  for  New  England. 


Min'ral  2\.(th. — If  there  is  perfection  in  any  one  of  the  arts,  the  mak- 
ing of  mineral  teeth  comes  as  near  to  it  as  anything  within  the  circle  of 
our  observation.     S|)ccimens  are  exhibited  that  vie  with  nature,  and  really 
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astonish  those  who  have  no  very  accurnto  knovvlcdtre  of  the  maniptilations 
through  which  these  artificial  organs  pass,  before  being  in  a  condition  for 
use.  Philadelphia  has  been  the  general  depot  for  the  mnnnfactnre  of  teeth, 
for  a  long  time.  Of  late,  however,  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Ross  have  open- 
ed a  niaiuifactiiring  establishment  in  Boston,  in  which  are  produced  pieces 
of  workmanship  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Having  examined,  with  much 
interest,  some  of  their  patterns,  of  single  and  double  teeth,  as  united  to 
constitute  a  perfect  set,  we  can  hear  willing  testimony  to  their  perfection. 
All  friends  to  the  arts,  and  especially  that  art  which  contributes  so  much 
to  improve  the  looks,  the  articulation  and  the  ability  to  masticate  food, 
must  be  wratified  witli  the  progress  making  in  this  department  of  human 
.skill. 

Mortality  of  Lowell  in  1845. — Dr.  Wells,  the  City  Physician  of  Lowell, 
states  that  "  the  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  last  year  was  363, 
differing  but  one  from  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  This  must  be 
regarded  quite  satisfactory,  as  indicating,  when  we  consider  the  increase 
of  population,  a  diminished  mortality. 

"In  the  coarse  of  the  last  year  the  smallpox  has  made  its  appearance 
five  times,  but  without  proving  fatal  in  any  case,  and  in  but  one  instance 
has  it  extended  beyond  a  single  case.  In  other  places  similarly  situated, 
this  loathsome  disease  has  prevailed  extensively  and  fatally  ;  and  our  ex- 
emption, under  the  circumstances,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  effi- 
cient measures  that  have  been  taken,  to  secure  a  general  vaccination  of 
the  inhabitants. 

"  Of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  guarding  against  smallpox, 
there  can  be  but  otic  opinion  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  tliat 
equal  exemption  from  varioloid  might  be  secured,  if  vaccination  were  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  prejudice,  unfounded,  should  prevent  some 
persons  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.  That  vaccination 
may,  in  constitutions  strongly  predisposed,  prove  the  exciting  cau.se  of 
certain  diseases,  is  not  impossible  ;  but  that  it  operates  in  accordance 
with  common  prejudice,  by  transferring  what  are  termed  humors,  from  one 
to  another,  my  experience  in  about  2000  cases  leads  me  to  disbelieve." 


Water  Treatment  of  S/nallpoz. — A  witty  writer  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Patriot,  thus  speaks  of  the  newly-broached  theory  of  water  doctors,  that 
smallpox  may  be  prevented  and  actually  kept  at  bay  by  their  treatment. 

"  With  regard  to  frequent  ablution,  being  'to  some  degree'  a  pre- 
ventive, I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  This  is  a  puzzle.  The  water  is  too 
deep  for  any  but  such  as  possess  long  legs,  to  enter  with  safety.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  that  smallpox  manifests  any  special  predilection  for  '  those 
who  arc  not  cleanly  in  their  habits.'  II'  this  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  a 
'fact,'  as  above  asserted,  then  there  are  mulliludes  of  medical  writers 
who  must  revise  and  correct  their  treatises  of  this  disease.  It  sometimes 
has  the  audacity  to  assail  '  the  upper  ten  thousand.'  As  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  profit  of  ablutions,  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  writer  1 
am  criticizing,  but  I  think  even  in  this  age  of  aqua-mania,  it  will  require 
other  agents  besides  water,  to  prevent  or  cure  i^omo.  diseases.  Yet  I  do 
not   question   that    abluiions,  if  frequently    and  faithfully   performed,    will 
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not  only  *  to  some  degree,'  but  comjjlctcli/ prevent  the  spread  of  '  sponta- 
jicoiis  '   smallpox. 

"Apropos,  of  water  and  hydropathy.  The  great  burthen  of  all  foreign 
letter  writers  and  the  themes  of  dome-tic  scribblers  are  the  praises  of  the 
water-cure.  Our  new.<p;ipers  have  become  water-logged — the  community 
irrown  dropsical.  Our  favorite  authors  are  attacked  wiih  hydro-cephalus, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  fast  becoming  anasarcous.  It  is  a  wonder 
if  so  constant  irrigation  shoidd  not  dilute  even  the  intellects  of  those  who 
seek  its  sanative  powers.  Some  seem  already  to  have  reached  a  '  degree 
of  dilution'  to  which  the  fanciful  dreamer,  Hahnemann,  only  alluded. 
Mankind  seem  to  have  slept  in  profound  ignorance,  since  the  creation, 
that  they  were  daily  swallowing,  only  as  a  beverage,  the  great  and  univer- 
sal panacea,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  a  medicine.  But  drink- 
ing and  bathing  scientijically  is  the  only  way  to  devolope  its  curative 
properties." 

Apothecaries  in  Chili. — Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  they  are  chosen  weekly 
to  keep  their  shops  open  ail  night — and  in  case  of  sickness  or  requiring 
any  aid,  one  has  only  to  call  for  the  vigilante  (the  policeman  on  street 
duty  in  cities)  who  takes  the  recipe  and  passes  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
to  the  shop,  where  the  medicine  is  obtained,  and  returned  to  the  patient 
through  the  same  speedy  channel. 


Public  Health  in  Lima. — That  city  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthy 
— but  the  author  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  seems  to  think  undeserv- 
edly. There  is  a  continual  dampness,  giving  one  a  cold,  clammy  feeling, 
uncomfortable  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
interments  have  annually  averaged  over  3500,  in  a  population,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  of  no  more  than  45000.  Many  of  these  deaths,  how- 
ever, he  supposes  were  among  strangers.  From  immemorial  time  the 
climate  has  been  fatal  to  the  Indians. 


Artificial  Warts. — A  tribe  of  Negroes  inhabiting  a  part  of  Africa,  on 
the  coast  between  the  Nyambara  and  Nyango  rivers,  in  about  lat.  24  deg. 
5',  says  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  possess  an  art 
of  raising  prominent,  fleshy  tubercles  or  warts,  that  is  quite  mysterious  to 
physiologists.  The  distinctive  personal  mark  of  this  tribe,  says  Mr. 
Wilkes,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  any  (others,  their  neighbors,  having 
lines  and  tattoes) ;  it  consists  of  a  row  of  artificial  pimples  or  warts', 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead;  and  descending  to  the  lip  of  the  nose.  Of  these  they  are  very 
proud.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  singidar  elevations  were  produced, 
he  continues,  we  were  not  able  to  learn.  The  slaves  whom  he  examined 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  having  the  symmetrica]  warts,  appeared  to  be  averse  to 
speaking  of  the  subject.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  process  by  which  fleshy 
prominences  are  developed  at  will,  to  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  through 
an  entire  life,  baffles  conjecture. 


Compound  Syrup   of  Actra   Racemosn. — The  following    formula  for  a 
«yrup — something  between  the  comp.  syrup,  scillac  and  the  simple  syrup  of 
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ft" 


ipecac. — is  liiglily  prized  by  some  of  tlie  physicians  at  the  South.  It  is 
sent  to  us  for  iiiseriion  in  the  Journal  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  pro- 
fession at  Washington,  and  is  commended  to  tlie  notice  of  readers. 

R.  ActcE  racemosa)  cont.,  cort.  pruni  Virgin.,  aa  3  i,j- ;  ri'd.  seneka,3i.; 
succ.  glycyrrh.  glob.,  rail,  ipecac,  cont.,  aa  3  ss.  ;  aqua  bull.,  Oiij.  Infuse 
the  actea,  seneka,  liquorice  and  ipecac,  in  the  boiling  uiitcr,  till  it  is  cold, 
then  add  the  pruni  Virgin.,  and  let  it  stand  t\vt'ul\-ii.ur  h(  urs  ;  llicn  .'■train 
and  convert  it  into  a  syrup  witii  sugar. 


Vicici^  on  Vaccination. — In  the  Journal  of  to-day  will  be  found  some 
observations  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  While  most 
of  his  views  accord  with  the  experience  of  discreet  physicians,  generally, 
that  part  relating  to  the  kind  of  matter  he  prefers  to  use  for  vaccination, 
appears  obscure.  Instead  of  inserting  pure  lymph,  we  suppose  lie  inserts 
fragments  of  crusts,  since  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  had  from  the  arm  at 
the  end  of  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  days. 


Dinhrtrs  Mrllitu^. — I\Ir.  Hodges,  of  Dnwnpatrick,  narrates  the  case  of  a 
girl,  17  3 eats  of  age,  laboring  under  diabetes  mellitus,  the  result  of  a  se- 
vere fall,  in  which  he  adopted,  with  apparent  success,  the  nitrogenizing 
plan  of  treatment  pro])osed  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
and  also  advised  by  IVI.  Bouchardat.  He  prescribed  the  sesquicarl)onate 
of  ammonia  in  five-grain  doses  every  three  hours,  with  coffee  and  bacon 
for  breakfast,  animal  food  and  cruciferous  vegetables  for  dinner,  and  fur- 
ther directed  friction  of  the  skin,  and  warm  flannel  clothing.  The  poor 
girl,  who  at  the  date  of  this  prescription  was  passing  twenty-four  pints  of 
urine  of  the  density  l.!):?i),  in  the  day  and  night,  speedily  improved;  the  se- 
cretion of  uritie  diminished  in  four  days  to  fourteen  pints,  the  specific 
gravity  continuing  tlie  same.  This  again  fell  in  a  few  more  days  to  eight 
pints,  and  that  soon  after  to  five,  still,  however,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1.080.  By  the  end  of  ihe  month,  the  (juantity  of  urine  was  about  four  pints 
in  the  twenty-four  hours — pulse  80;  tongue  clean,  ap])etite  natural,  and  the 
girl  saifl  she  never  enjoyed  such  good  iiealth.  The  report  about  six  weeks 
afterrt'ards  was  that  she  had  gained  strength  and  color,  and  considered 
herself  quite  recovered.  The  effect  of  the  nitrogenizing  treatment  in 
this  case  was  well  marked,  and  such  as  to  warrant  its  adoption  in  other 
cases.  In  this  instance  the  density  of  the  urine  continued  very  nearly 
the  same,  until  the  sweet  taste  had  disappeared,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
1.020.  and  the  secretion  exhibited  the  color  and  smell  of  healthy  urine. 


Nno  York  Medical  Srhooh. — The  commencement  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (old  school)  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  I2lh 
insl.,  and  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  38  candidates.  The 
valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Beck. 

The  commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
New  York  (new  school)  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  the 
degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  131  candidates.  Tlie  valedictory  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Professor  Paine. — N.  Y.  Mid.  and  Sarff.  Rrportc?'. 
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Neio  York  State  Mr.dical  Society. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Albany,  in  February,  1846,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

John^'McCall,  M.D.,  of  Utica,  President;  Ste|)hen  Hasbronck,  M.D., 
of  New  York,  Vice  President;  Peter  Van  Buren,  xM.D.,  of  v^lbany,  Sec- 
retnni ;  Peter  Van  Olinda,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  Treasurer;  John  Stearns, 
M.D.,  Stephen  Hasbrouck,  M.D.,  Delegates,  appointed  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  from  this  (First  Senatorial)  district. —  Ibid. 


Li"-afnre  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery. — The  operation  of  tying  the 
ritrht  subclavian  artery  as  it  emercres  from  between  the  scaleni,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Hospital,  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  B.odgers,  on  the2Sth  ult.  The 
patient,  a  healthy  Irishman,  about  40  years  of  age,  had  an  aneurism  of 
three  or  four  weeks'  standing,  of  the  axillary  artery,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange.  Before  the  operation,  the  shoulder  and  arm  were  severely  painful, 
but  soon  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  the  pain  subsided,  and  the 
patient  is  now  comfortable. — Ibid. 


Effects  produced  by  Eating  Diseased  Potatoes. — I  wish  to  describe  a 
peculiar  affection  I  have  met  with,  and  which  I  have  invariably  traced  to 
the  use  of  diseased  potatoes.  It  is  ushered  in  by  rigors,  hot  skin,  quick 
pulse,  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  next  stage,  rose-colored  patches 
appear,  and  as  suddenly  vanish,  and,  in  the  majority'  of  cases,  diarrhoea. 
In  the  third  stage,  there  is  a  swollen  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  with  pain  so  acute  that  the  patient  will  wince  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  Inability  to  raise  the  arms,  pains  in  all  the  bones,  a 
red  erypipelatous  state  of  the  face  and  scalp,  with  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  so  as  to  nearly  close  them.  I  have  seen  ten  cases  of  this  af- 
fection in  three  or  four  days,  and  in  the  same  locality,  all  similarly  affected. 
— Dr.  O'Brien,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Joseph  Maull,  president  of  the  Senate,  has 
been  sworn  into  the  office  of  Governor  of  Delaware. — More  than  one 
hundred  deaths,  it  is  said,  have  taken  place  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  within 
six  montiis,  from  scarlet  fever. — A  Dr.  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  procure  abortion. 


To  CoRRKSFo.NDENTs. —  Df.  KfiQwlton's  Lecture  on  "  Thomsonianism  "  (we 
prefer  tlit;  more  correct  term  "Thomsonism  *'),  will  be  given  next  week.  A  com- 
munication from  East  Tennessee,  respectin<jf  the  late  appointment  in  Transylvania 
University,  and  Dr.  Comstock's  paper  on  Tobacco,  will  have  an  early  insertion. 


R:p.iH  of  DizalJis  in  Boston — for  the  week  endin<,'  March  21st,  4 G.— Males,  20,  lomales,  17. 
Slillljorn,  6.  Of  consumption,  13 — ,<iuicide,  2— smallpox,  I  — hoopiiifr  cough,  1 — typhus  fever, 
3 — iunif  fever,  3— infantile,  2— apoplexy,  1 —disease  of  the  kichiey,  1— l/ia"in  fever,  1— dropsy, 
3 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— abscess,  1 — inflammalion  of  the  luns;s,  2 — convulsions.  2— moiti- 
ficalion,  I — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — scrofula,  I— measles,  1 — teething,  1 — croup,  1 — in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — cancer  of  the  stomach.  1 . 

Under  5  years,  17— between  5  and  20  year-s,  2— between  20  and  40  years,  13— between  40  and 
CO  years,  10— over  60  years,  4. 
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On  the  Oriffin  of  Firm  Bodies  found  in  the  Cavities  of  Synovial 
Membranes. — Dr.  Bidder  offers  a  new  theory  in  reijard  to  the  origin  of  the 
firm  bodies  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  tiie  cavities  of  synovial 
membranos.  lie  was  led  to  form  this  opinion  from  an  examination  which 
he  made  of  a  substance  evacuated  from  the  knee-joint  of  a  patient,  who 
liad  for  a  considerable  time  been  suffering  from  a  swelling  of  the  joint, 
and  symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  therein;  a  natu- 
ral fipening  formed  itself,  through  which  a  granular  substance  evacuated; 
the  individual  granules  of  which  this  substance  was  composed  were  uni- 
form in  size  and  general  characters;  they  were  flattened  and  oval,  about 
a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  line  in  breadth,  and  half  a 
line  in  thickness  ;  they  were  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  presented  no 
traces  of  a  pedicle,  and  were  held  together  in  heaps  of  various  sizes  by  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  greasy  transparent  fluid.  They  were  highly 
elastic,  and  when  cut  into,  presented,  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  beneath 
the  microscope,  a  perfectly  uniform  surface,  there  being  no  appearance 
of  laminae,  of  a  nucleus,  of  a  surrounding  capsule,  or  of  any  fibro-cellular 
tissue;  they  presented  none  of  tiie  characters  of  epithelial  cells,  or  of 
oval  fat-cells.  Neither  ether  nor  acetic  acid  detected  in  them  any  traces 
of  fat ;  they  were  unaffected  by  water,  but  by  the  action  of  alcohol  were 
shrivelled  up.  From  these  facts  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Bidder  that  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  Meckel  and  Hyrtl  respecting  the  formation  of  these  bodies 
could  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  :  these  anatomists  attributed  their 
formation  to  pieces  of  fat,  which  are  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  through  which  they  make  their  way  and  pass  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint,  where  they  lie  free,  and  the  synovial  fluid  of  which 
they  take  up  and  convert  into  fat;  but  it  seemed  to  Bidder  very  probable, 
that  the  epithelial  cells  were  in  his  case,  and  so  might  be  in  others,  the 
cau.-e  immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  these  bodies;  that  the 
cells,  under  the  influence  of  increased  vascularity  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, are  abundantly  thrown  off  and  accuumlatc  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  where,  by  a  process  of  endosmosis,  or  in  virtue  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar vitality,  they  increase  in  size  l)y  abstracting  nutritive  material  from 
the  synovial  fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed.  This  view  would  seem  to 
be  especially  favored  by  the  large  quantity  of  albumen  which  the  little 
bodies  contained,  and  by  the  uniform  size  which  the  gall  presented. — 
Oester  Medccin.  Wochensclirift. 


Physiological  Application  of  the  Microscope. — Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
having  been  recently  engaged  to  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  on  the  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,  was  invit- 
ed, by  a  privately  formed  class  of  resident  medical  practitioners,  to  deliv- 
er, during  his  stay  among  them,  a  demonstrative  course  on  the  Physiologi- 
cal Applications  of  the  Microscope;  in  compliance  with  which  invitation, 
Dr.  Carpenter  gave  ten  lectures,  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and 
microscopic  demonstrations,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Medical 
School,  commeticiug  December,  2nd,  1845,  and  terminating  on  the  23(1 
of  the  same  month.  The  information  which  wa(  afforded,  comprised 
nearly  all  the  recent  advances  made  in  physiological  science  by  aid  of  the 
microscope,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  modern  doctrines  concerning 
cell  development. — London  Lancet. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir. — Exceptlnif  a  frw  clauses  relatin<i  lo  local  mntler!?.  ihe  following  \fi 
what  was  ivcently  delivcivd  bellire  the  Slielhunie  Falls  Lyceum,  on  tha 
question,  wliPilier  the  regular  systeni  of  practice  or  the  Thoinsonian  is 
the  best.  Possibly  you  may  iliink  it  will  prove  inlerestinji,  if  not  useful, 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal.  The  statistical  evidence  re» 
ferred  to  is  from  a  paper  by  Satnuel  Cartwriglu,  M.U.,  of  Natchez,  and 
may  he  found  in  Vol.  I.,  New  Series,  of  the  American  Journal  of  tliQ 
Medical  Sciences.  As  to  my  own  experience  in  relation  to  Thonisoiiism, 
also  rcferrt'd  to  in  the  followini;  article,  it  is  not  yet  recorded. 

Ashfield,  March,  1846.  C.  Knowlton. 

Mr.  PRF.sinENT,  AND  Ladies  and  Gentlemek, — Tn  my  efTort  1I1I9 
evening  to  convince  you  that  the  rejiular  system  of  medicine  is  better 
than  Tliomsonism,  I  shall  fiist  tilance  at  some  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages under  which  I  must  labor  in  making  this  effort  before  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  Having  thus  in  some  measure  prepared  the  way,  I  shall 
proceed  to  offer  such  views  of  the  two  systems,  including  their  practi- 
tioners, as  i  believe  to  be  correct.  1  intend,  also,  to  read  what  little  sta- 
tistical evidence  I  am  in  possession  of,  aL;,ainst  Thomsnnistn,  and  to  relate 
what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  in  relation  to  it. 

The  subject  before  us  is  certainly  one  of  vital  importance  to  every 
individual  in  the  cotnmunity,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a 
candid  and  impartial  manner.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  willing  to  admit 
the  imperfections  and  inefficiency  of  the  reuular  system,  and  of  its  prac- 
titioners, to  their  true  extent ;  and  I  hope  that  you  are  all  willing  to  lay 
aside  all  prejudices,  and  hold  yomselves  open  and  free  to  receive  the 
truth,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may. 

Although  the  science  of  medicine  is  founded  on  many  well-established 
facts,  still  there  is  much  in  l\w  prnrdce  of  medicine  thai  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  uncertainty.  The  object  of  this  practice  is  to  cure  diseases  ; 
but,  setting  asid.j  surgical  cases,  nearly  all  important  diseases  consist  ii* 
an  internal  something  beyond  the  direct  cognizance  of  onr  senses.  Wq 
cannot  look  into  the  human  system  to  see  what  is  going  on  there — we  are 
left  to  judge  hy  the  signs  or  symptoms  which  the  disease  puts  forth, 
Bui  it  requires  great  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  and  of  the  vari- 
ous diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  to  do  even  this  with  any  tolerable  de- 
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rjiee  of  success  ;  for  it  is  iinforinnately  the  rase  that  scarcely  one  of  the 
Joni;  catalo:^UK  ol  inleinal  maladies  which  "  flesli  is  iieir  to,"  invaiial>ly 
|i'jts  forth  any  one  symptom  or  set  of  symptoms  by  which  its  existence 
may  always  be  known.  i\or  is  this  all  that  tench  to  render  it  (liiFicnlt 
to  forn)  a  correct  opinion  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  our  diseases.  The 
structure  of  the  hunian  system  is  so  com|)lex,  and  there  exists  between 
its  many  parts  such  relations  ;uid  sympathies,  thai  when  one  part  is  out 
of  order,  more  or  less  of  the  oilier  parts  are  sure  to  suffer,  and  il  is  often 
the  case  that  these  parts,  thus  secondarily  affected,  present  far  more  dis- 
tressinj>  and  prominent  symptoms  than  the  part  which  is  the  prime  seat 
of  the  mischief;  and  hence  those  practitioners  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
will)  all  these  |)arls,and  tiieir  physical,  funclional  and  sympathetic  relations 
to  each  other,  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  think,  perhaps,  that  their  pa- 
tient labors  inider  constunption,  for  instance,  wlien  it  is  but  a  case  of  dis- 
ordered liver,  or  that  he  presents  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  head,  w  hen  it  is 
only  disordered  bowels,  and  so  on.  And  more  than  all  this,  some  dis- 
eases which  are  very  diflereni  in  their  nature,  and  require  not  only  dif- 
ferent but  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  sometimes  present  symptoms  so 
very  similar  that  tiiey  cannot  be  correctly  (liai^mosticated  except  by  phy- 
sicians who  po-sess  that  tact  w  Inch  can  be  acquired  only  by  much  read- 
inji  and  well-dire.-ted  experience.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  Thomsonian,  or 
an  incompetent  M.D.  (and  of  course  the  people  around),  may  honestly 
believe  that  he  has  cured  a  case  of  consum|)ii()n,  or  of  peritonitis,  when 
in  fact,  the  former  was  only  a  case  of  bronchiiis,  and  the  latter  a  case  of 
liysteria.  You  perceive,  then,  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  peo- 
ple who  are  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  medicine  to  decide  correctly, 
from  their  own  personal  observation,  what  mode  of  practice  is  on  the 
whole  the  best,  or  who  is  the  best  doctor.  They  may  see  the  physician 
deal  out  his  medicines,  knowing  what  they  are,  and  may  observe  that  the 
patient  gets  well  ;  but  they  cannot  see  the  internal  disease  of  the  patient  ; 
and  hence,  although  the  patient  may  appear  to  be  very  sick,  they  cannot 
know  that  his  disease  is  of  a  liital  tendency,  or  difficult  to  cmv.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  told  by  the  physician  thai  it  is  so  ;  but  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  honesty  of  the  physician  are  to  be  considered.  He  may  be  niis- 
taken,  and  if  he  be  anylhin;^  short  of  a  re<rular  and  well-read  physician. 
It  is  fu-  more  probable  that  he  is  mistaken  than  that  he  is  correct. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  ilie  world  for  the  peo- 
ple to  be  deceived  in  relation  to  ihe  couqietency  of  physicians  and  their 
modes  of  treatment  ;  but  I  shou'd  be  n"aier  the  truth  were  I  lo  say,  that 
at  the  present  day  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  for 
them  to  be,  and  to  remain,  undeceived.  They  may  observe  that  in  one 
season  all  the  cases  of  scarlatina,  or  dysenteria,  or  erysipelas,  under  the 
care  of  Dr,  Lobelia,  get  well  ;  and  at  another  time,  all  the  cases  of  these 
diseases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Calomel,  terminate  fatally.  Yet  this  does 
not  prove  that  Dr.  Lolielia  is  a  better  physician,  on  the  whole,  or  even  in 
these  diseases,  than  Dr.  Calomel  ;  for  at  one  time  these  di'^eases  may  be 
mere  flea-bites,  while  at  another  they  uiay  be  as  deadly  as  the  plague. 
They  may  observe  that  at  the  same  time  and   in  the  same  village,  it  is 
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snid  lliat  Dr.  L.  and  Dr.  C.  are  both  havint,^  cases  of  fovor,  nricl  thai 
those  ol"  L.  recover,  while  those  of  C  do  not.  But  this  (ioeb  tioi  prdve 
that  L.  is  better  than  C,  even  in  li'vers.  The  eases  of  L.  may  be  in«'re 
bilious  or  stomach  deranm'menis,  u  hich  often  so  resemble  tjie  coniitHMice- 
menl  of  a  fever  (hat  neiiher  the  patient,  his  friends,  or  the  [thysician — 
unless  far  more  able  in  diagnosis  than  any  irregular  iiractitiunei  (hat  i 
ever  knew — can  tell  the  diiii'rence.  Perhaps  if  these  patients  of  Dr.  L. 
had  fiist  called  on  Dr.  C,  a  few  trains  of  medicine  fiom  his  pocket 
would  have  put  them  about  their  business  the  next  day,  instead  of  tlieir 
beiiiif  conlined  lor  weeks  und<'r  Dr.  li.'s  treatment.  All  thiuifs  worthy  of 
the  nan)e  of  medicinal  ai^enls,  produce  some  change  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem— they  excite  an  action,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  change 
\vilhouf  action;  and  the  action  excited  by  a  medicine  is  ?/ertT  exactly  a 
healthy  action,  be  it  excited  by  cayenne,  lobelia,  alcohol,  mercury,  or 
any  other  fhu<r.  But  it  seems  to  he  a  law  of  the  aninial  economy,  that 
no  two  diseased  actions  can  exist  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time,  any 
more  than  a  man  can  travel  east  and  west  at  the  same  time  ;  and  remedies 
cm'c  (Jiseases  by  settini^  up  a  (iiseased  action  ol  their  own,  w  hich  kicks, 
as  it  were,  the  former  occupant  oiit  of  doors,  and  then  dies  of  itself,  be» 
caus'  it  is  not  kept  up  l)y  a  repetition  of  the  medicine;  and  thus  il: 
chance  is  o;iven  for  liie  healthy  actions  (o  arise  (by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
powers  or  tendencies  of  the  S3'stem),  and  pursue  their  usual  cciu'se.  But 
Dr.  I^obelia  may  be  some  iticompetent  M.D.,  or  he  may  be  a  Thom- 
sonian,  and  consequently  unable  to  distin<:;nisli  between  the  primary  dis- 
eased action,  and  die  one  excited  by  his  remedies.  Of  course  he  does 
not  know  when  to  leave  oti"  his  reme<lies.  it  is  money  in  bis  pocket  to 
continue  them,;  he  has  faitli  in  them  ;  he  thinks  it  is  safest  and  best  to 
be  sure  and  ji'^'^  enouirh,  and  so  he  goes  on  dosing  and  fussing,  day  after 
(lay  and  week  after  week,  imtil  the  time  at  length  arrives  when,  as  every 
body  knows,  a  fever  ought  to  begin  to  j][et  better  if  it  is  ever  going  to  do 
so  ;  he  consequently  now  bejiins  to  hold  up  a  liitle,  and  thus  the  patient 
is  per;i)iltc<l  to  get  well.  And  thus  the  rinnor  ;;oes  thai  Di.  L.  has  ha(J 
a  case  of  fever,  and  cured  it,  too,  w  hen  in  truth  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
case  of  lucky  escape. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  next  (o  impossible  for  people  in  general 
to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  any  mode  of  medical  practice  from  what 
falls  under  their  own  observation.  Nor  can  you  be  sure  that  any  physi- 
cian or  his  mode  of  practice  is  entitled  to  confidence  from  the  lact  that 
l)e  has  an  extensive  ride  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  man  and  the  physician^ 
and  if  the  man  be  agreeable  in  his  ways  and  appearance,  he  is  very  likely, 
to  be  high'y  spoken  of  by  many  as  a  physician,  altliongh  bis  medicai 
talents  may  be  quite  ordinary.  It  is  not  unfrequenlly  the  case  that  (lie 
most  consummaie  cjuack  carries  all  before  him  l()r  a  time;  and  yet  all  tho 
wiiije  his  cases  of  cures  bear  but  a  very  small  propf)rtion  to  his  cases  of 
failure.  A  man  may  j)  )ssess  and  exercise  a  j^reat  deal  of  cunning 
and  rrafi  in  relation  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  yet  not  be  a 
skilful  practitioner.      Indeed,  the   practitioners  of  medicine  may  be  divid- 
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cd  into  two  rla5<:(»s,  with  reaped  to  their  mpihorls  of  ohtninino  the  coiifi- 
deiK-e  and  pnironiiiio  of  the  coinnuniity.  Tlie  one  cliiss  rely  mainly  on 
fnerit.  'J'lieir  <;real  aim  nnd  eft'ort  is  to  merit  confidence.  On  this  they 
<»r«  wiijinij  to  siaiu!  or  lall.  They  feel  i he  aliility  is  within  tln^n,  and 
4hat  in  time  it  nuisi  become  apparent.  They  ha\'e  neither  taste  nor  laet 
for  management.  The  otiier  class  are  all  manngemeiit.  They  stndy  this 
more  than  anythini;  else.  Tln^r  motto  is,  "  The  business  of  a  physician 
jdoes  not  dep  Mid  on  what  he  really  is,  hut  on  what  the  people  think  he 
is  ;"  and  it  is  a  true  mono.  It  is  not  their  jrreat  aim  to  merit  patrona^p, 
4)ut  \o  get  it.  Tiiey  always  keep  one  eye  out  for  the  popular,  and  are 
<5ver  ready  to  jciin  a  popular  cause  or  clamor,  he  it  riLdit  or  w  roiig  ;  and 
yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  have  no  mind  of  their  own,  but 
ere  all  thinirs  to  all  men.  They  belong  to  this  party,  or  to  that,  or  to  no 
mrty  at  all,  accordin;;  lo  the  state  of  |)arlies  in  their  place  of  residence. 
They  are  much  given  to  "  scrajiint^r  aciiuaintances,"  and  when  not  among 
their  patients  you  will  find  them  in  |)hues  of  piddic  resort,  or  holding 
long  varns  in  the.  corners  ol  the  streets,  with  any  one  they  may  chance 
to  met.  [If  they  be  Tliomsonians — besides  what  is  related  of  their 
manai^ement  in  other  parts  ol  this  discourse* — their  great  aim  and  eflbrt 
is,  to  destroy  the  confidence  ol  the  people  in  the  regular  prol"e>son.  To 
accomplish  this,  they  resort  to  means  the  most  wicked  and  contemptible. 
They  lansack  the  libraries  of  the  regidar  profession  in  search  of  such  j)as- 
«ages  in  their  medical  authors  as  comprise  acknow  ledgments  of  the  past 
«ikI  present  imperfections  and  errors  of  the  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  such  as  speak  of  the  evil  effects  and  abuses  of  the  lancet  and 
Other  potent  remedial  agents  in  certain  cases;  and  especially  do  they 
select  from  our  Di5()ensatories  what  is  said  under  the  toxicological  head  of 
the  effects  of  mercury,  opium,  antiinony,  arsenic,  &.C.,  w  hen  taken  in  ex- 
cessive or  poisonous  doses,  leaving  out  all  that  is  said  of  their  mcdicinol 
properties  and  uses  ;  and  having  colh'cted  toiicther  all  these  passages, 
as  well  as  all  the  recorded  slangs  and  slurs  that  have  jocosely  oi-  seriously 
fell  from  the  lips  of  prominent  men  against  the  profession  ;  and  all  the 
commendations  of  Thomsonism  which  could  be  Hattered  bom  a  Water- 
house  in  his  dotage,  or  from  other  incompetent,  unsuccessful,  disaffected, 
and  broken-down  IM.D.s,  or  gathered  from  distant  entpirics,  dubbed  with 
the  appellation  of  Doctor,  they  embody  them  all  in  a  book,  together  with 
a  goodly  propoilion  of  slanii  and  falsehood  from  the  ignorant  and  inter- 
ested compiler,  and  cause  it  to  be  circtdated  among  the  people.  And 
not  content  with  ail  this,  some  of  the  dui)es  and  understrappers  of  the  sys- 
tem will  take  this  hook  and  read  from  it,  before  I..yceums  and  other  popu- 
bir  assemblies,  all  these  isolated  and  garbled  passages  relative  to  the 
abuses  of  certain  important  remedies,  and  their  effects  on  the  animal  sys- 
tem (the  lower  animals,  and  not  man,  often  being  the  ones  in  which  the 
effects  have  been  witnessed)  when  taken  in  excessive  or  poisonous  doses; 
and  then  these  readei*s,  some  of  whom  know  not  the  meaning  of  cata- 
plasm, and  cannot  rightly  |)ronounce  the  word,  exclaim,  "  These  are  the 

*  What  is  here  included  io  brackets  is  added  to  the  discourse  since  it  was  delivered  at  the 
Lyceum. 
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effects  of  the  remedies  on  which  the  rei^'ulars  rely  for  curing  diJieasc — 
these  are  tlie  ackno\vle(ly:ments  of  the  most  eminent  and  lionoial)lo  of 
their  craft;  and  thiH  is  their  systetn  condetnned,  even  hy  its  own  profes- 
sors!"] They  have  ve-ry  sick  jiatients,  ]iartly  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  patient,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  performinir  <;reat  cures  ;  and  if 
they  lose  a  [)atient  with  any  disease  that  is  generally  curable,  then  it  is 
apt  to  get  the  name  of  consumption — perhaps  the  ''  quick  consiunption," 
or  of  some  other  disease  less  cnrahie  than  the  one  will)  which  the  patient 
actually  died,  or  else  lh<;  patient  died  because  "  the  mortification  spt  in." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  tliiidc  that  some  of  these  remarks  have  no 
relation  to  the  subject  in  debate,  but  I  wish  to  apprise  you  of  the  various 
reasons  why  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  people  to  li^rm  any  correct, 
comparative  estimate  of  any  two  modes  of  practice,  except  by  sta'tisdctLl 
evidence,  derived  from  extensive  and  well-conducted  experiments.  '  Now 
this  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  brought  before  this  audienhe  ;  or 
at  least,  not  such  an  amount  of  it  as  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  -Let  a 
thousand  cases,  including  all  sorts  of  diseases,  be  put  into  a  hospital,  and 
there  be  tr(;ated  entirely  on  the  Thomsonian  plan  until  all  are  either  dead 
or  cured  ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  another  thousand  similar  in  all  re«:pects 
to  the  first  be  put  into  another  hospital,  and  there  treated  on  the  regular 
plan  until  all  are  dead  or  cured,  and  we  miuht  then,  perhaps,  be  in  posses- 
sion of  statistical  evidence  that  woidd  be  satisfactoiy  to  all.  But  nonsuch 
trial  has  ever  yet  been  made,  and  therefore  in  my  etTort  to  convince  you 
of  the  superiority  of  the  regidar  system,  I  must  depend  mainly  on  reason. 
I  must  reason  with  yon  on  the  subject. 

But,  my  friends — I  ask  the  question  out  of  no  disrespect  to  your  gene- 
ral intellitjence — are  you  prepared  to  reason,  or  be  reasoned  with,  oii  this 
medical  subject?  INo  doubt  you  are  prepared  to  receive  inforniation  on 
the  subject,  but  do  you  already  possess  tliis  information  ?  Pope  disco- 
vers correct  views  of  human  rea>on,  when  he  asks,  "  What  can  we  reason, 
but  from  what  we  Tcnow.''^ 

Knowledge  is  the  very  foundation,  the  sine  qua  nan,  of  all  reason  and 
all  reasoning.  To  reason  on  any  subject  is  simply  to  think  over,  in  a  con- 
nected order,  all  that  we  know  in  relation  to  such  subject,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  one's  correct  knowledge  of  any  given  subject,  will  bf  the 
correctness  of  the  fonclusions  to  which  he  arrives  by  reasoning  upon  it. 
Now  have  you  made  the  linnian  system  and  its  numerous  diseases,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  remedies  for  these  diseases,  your  great  study  for 
years  ?  Have  you  ever  read  understandingly  even  one  of  the  thousands 
of  thick  volumes  that  are  extant  on  the  subject  of  medicine  ?  Indeed, 
have  you  even  for  one  short  year  followed  both  the  regular  and  the  quack, 
or  either  of  them,  in  his  daily  rounds  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  town,  and  witnessed  for  yourselves  the  effects  of  bis  remedies  ?  If  you 
have  done  none  of  these  things,  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  medicine  ?  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  say,  that  you  have  read  Thomson's  book.  So  much 
the  worse,  for  the  man  who  is  entirely  ignorant  is  nearer  the  truth,  than 
the  one  who  has  been  tau'dit  to  believe  what  is  erroneous. 
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Here,  ilipn.  is  one  of  tlic  didlcu'.iii's  (o  wliicli  I  jilliidcd — ynu  Imvo  hnd 
no  means  ol  (orniiii^  a  cori'ecl  cstinuite  of  anv  s\sii^in  ol  iiudifiiie ;  I 
(lave  no  statistical  evidence  siillicicnt  lo  .sali.-fy  all  ol"  yon  ol  llic  supcrioi- 
ity  of  the  one  .system  over  ilie  oilier  ;  I  am  con^icqnenllv  KTi  lo  irason 
will)  yon  ;  and  yet  yon  are  not  in  possession  of  llial  medical  knowlcdi^e 
wliicji  is  necessary  to  enable  yon  to  a|)|)ieciale  the  force  i'.nd  coneclness 
of  my  reasonin^r. 

I  will  now  call  yoiii-  altriition  to  what  may  more  properly  lie  called  a 
disarloantag:  uu'Avv  \\\]H-\\  I  am  lahoiiiiif.  It  consists  in  ihe  <Ieep-rnole(l, 
I  in:iy  almost  say  (he  inherent,  piejndice  of  the  popular  mind  a;t:ainsl  tlie 
reiiidar  profession  and  its  remeflies — a  prejudice  so  yieal  that  it  is  worthy 
of  an  altempt  lo  account  for  il. 

IM.mkind  are  naturallv  dcmocralic.  A  majority  have  a  priHlispo^ilion 
In  favor  of  equality  ;  and  when  they  see  a  physician  (diarije  l()r  an  hour's 
ridi^  the  price  ol  a  day's  labor,  many  olihem  do  not  duly  consider  all  his 
fjfepnratory  and  present  expenses  ;  ihey  do  not  consider  iliai  his  chances  of 
eariiini;  anything  are  inpi^ular  anrl  uncerlaiii  in  their  occurrence  ;  they  Ho 
not  consider  iIk;  (l>n.'p  sense  of  n^sponsibility  and  the  anxiety  nnd<M"  which 
t)fe  must  1);^  almost  coiiiinually  laboiin;,^  ;  they  do  not  consider  the  pains 
ani  woes  u  bicli  he  must  frecjuenliy  witness  ;  they  do  not  consider  his 
broken  hours  of  repose,  and  the  irreL,fulaiily  of  liis  nieals,  and  they  are 
apt  to  think  he  char^i^s  too  miioli —  hat  he  <j;eis  his  living;  easier  than 
Other  folks — than  (hey  do.  and  hence  some  detjree  of  jji-rjudice  against 
llim.  Ajiain,  there  is  someihin^r  in  our  natun^  which  inclines  us  to  take 
sides  with  the  weaker,  or  the  apparently  weaker,  party.  Ol  the  two, 
ive  are  pleased  to  see  the  lillledoL;  whip  the  greater.  And  this  same  some- 
tlHfi«;  causes  the  pi^ople  lo  be  pleased  at  ihe  success  of  tlu-  quack.  'I'hey 
retfard  liini  as  the  liiile  dog — sprung  up  on  his  own  hook,  self-made, 
ti^ver  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  ihe  regular  physician  :  and  to  see  him 
\vhi|)  out  the  big  iM.D.s  is  just  what  pleases  them.  His  success  comes 
in  a  measure  unexpected  to  them.  It  makes  a  strouLj;  impression  on 
them  ;  they  long  remember  it,  and  they  are  much  disposcnl  to  soimd  it 
abroad,  and  even  to  m-iiinify  it.  Men  love  money,  too,  and  Thomson 
comes  forward  and  tells  them  that  every  man  may  be  his  own  doctor, 
and  thus  save  his  money.  This  causes  them  to  like;  Thomson,  and  dis- 
po^e  thein  in  favor  of  his  practice,  and  consequpiiily  aL^jinst  the  regulars. 
But  the  popular  pivjndice  against  some  of  the  principal  remedies  of  the 
regular  physicians  is  even  ^r-iter  than  ngaiust  their  persons  or  profession  ; 
and  I  feel  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this  piejudice. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man,  be  he  a  Thomsonian  practitioner  or  any- 
thing else,  no  man,  but  the  physician  who  uses  these  remedies,  does  have, 
or  by  any  possi!)ility  can  have,  any  adequte  idea  of  the  immense  good  that 
is  accomplished  by  them.  These  remedies  are  dailv  nipping  diseases,  as  it 
were,  in  the  burl,  without  a  fuss  and  a  noise,  and  rendering  others  so  mild 
and  of  such  slioit  duration,  th.it  only  the  near  neighbors  of  the  patii'ut 
ever  knew  of  his  being,  or  having  been,  unwell  ;  and  ihey  soon  fornet  it. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt — but  I  n)nsi  leave  it  with  you.  my  hearer.s,  lo 
decide  whether  I,  or  a  physician  of  sculs,  or  quacks,  are  best  prepaicd  to 
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jndi^p* — 1  Ir.ive  not  the  least  dmiSt  hul  lli;it  bhiediiii:,  morcniy.  opium  ami 
uiitimoiiy,  sfparalely  or  fO;iil)ined,  s.ivh  lour  i'mik^s  as  many  lives  .u  llieso 
United  Slates,  every  year,  as  are  saved  by  all  oilier  ir\edieal  meaiis  com- 
bined, and  fitly  times  as  many  as  wotdd  be  saved  if  Tliomsonism  had  the 
whole  sway  and  practice.  I  speak  not  ol"  lliose  rases  w  liich  would  in 
time  recover  under  mere  nursing,  and  of  course  I  speak  not  of  some  of 
our  cases  of  idiopathic  lever,  for  some  of  these  case.i  would  so  recover; 
but  I  have  in  mind  more  |)arliculaiiy  f)ur  acute,  internal  inflani'iiatioiis, 
nine-tenths  of  w  Inch  woidtl  most  certainly  terminate  fatally,  sooner  or 
later,  but  for  these  remedirs.  I  care  not  how  much  they  mit,dit  be  steam- 
ed and  dosed  by  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  pure  Tliomsonism,  ihcij 
w:mU.  die.  I  will  venture  lo  say,  I  know  they  would  die;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve I  am  as  much  disposed  lo  doubt,  and  am  as  caution-;  how  I  use  ilio 
word  ^^rtO't•,  as  mo<t  people.  But  when  the  cond)ined  experience  of  all 
the  enliiihiened  physicians  of  the  past  and  present  ai^e,  and  of  all  nations, 
and  my  own  experience  for  years,  which  includes  some  experience  in, 
and  of,  Tliomsonism,  all  yo  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  how  is  it  |)0ssi- 
ble  for  me  to  doubt  ? 

But  ii  is  i.npossible  f)r  ihs  people  to  be  fully  convinced  that  iheso 
remedies  are  llius  instrumental  in  preservini;  life.  They  may  be  told  by 
physicians  that  they  are;  but  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  assume 
lo  b;^.  fir  wiser  thin  physicians  in  this  matter,  who  not  only  tell  them  by 
word  of  mouth  that  lh:^y  are  not,  but  who  issue  books,  pamphlets  and 
papers,  and  scatter  them  amoni^  the  people,  in  which  they  pronounce  these 
measures  of  a  deadly  tendency.  They  style  them  poisons,  and  tax  their 
wits  to  the  utmost  to  iMejudice  the  people  ajiainst  them  ;  while  tlu^  reirular 
physicians  take  no  such  measures  to  disabuse  the  people,  and  defend  them- 
selves against  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the  vile  attacks  of  the 
quacks. 

The  people,  not  being  aware  of  the  im:n*^nse  benefit  derived  from  these 
remedies,  stand  prepared  the  more  readily  to  be  prejudiced  against  tlietn 
by  any  evil  which  now  and  then  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  arising  frorr^ 
their  use.  Some  of  these  evils  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  people 
are  much  more  sure  of  their  existence  than  they  are  of  the  good  effects. 
For  instance,  a  man  has  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  takes  calomel, 
and  gels  a  sore  mouth.  Now  there  is  not  a  person  in  all  the  town,  ex- 
cept his  |ihysician,  who  is  in  any  d(^gree  so  sure  that  the  calomel  has 
cured  the  inflammation  and  saved  the  man's  life,  as  all  are  that  it  has 
caused  a  tedious  sore  mouth.  And  the  pitient  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood will  reiiK^mber  this  case  of  sore  mouth  longer,  and  think  more  of  it, 
t!ian  of  forty  cases  of  bilious,  bow(^l.  anrl  other  disorders,  in  children  and 
others,  which  are  cured  by  calomel  before  the  patients  become  very  sick. 

These  remedies  are  of  course  given  where  it  is  certain  death  without 
them  and  probable  death  with,  and  in  these  desperate  oases  they  are 
somelinies  properly  pu'<hed  to  an  extreme  ;  and  in  such  cases,  if  the  pa-* 
tient  dies,  or  only  |)anially  recovers,  and   remains  with  a  shattered  consti- 

*  One  of  the  advocates  of  Ttiomsonism  was  a  clergyman. 
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tution,  the  people,  not  knowing  llie  real  proiinHs  and  merits  of  the  case, 
are  very  liable  to  tiiink  thai  the  loss  of  life  or  of  health  may  be  owint;  to 
a  pernicious  inHiienee  of  the  remedies.  And  here  come  in  the  quacks, 
and  especially  the  Thonisonians,  who,  knowing  that  they  can  risi;  only 
by  the  fall  of  the  physicians,  undertake  to  n)ake  great  capital  out  of  this. 
They  blow  these  slumbering  prejudices  and  conjectmes  of  the  people  into 
a  flame.  To  do  this,  they  resort  to  divers  measures.  They  undertake 
to  reason  with  I  he  people,  and  as  their  medical  reasoning  is  of  course  on  a  par 
with  their  medical  knowledge,  which  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
])eople  in  general,  it  is  adapted  to  the  understandini;  of  the  people,  and 
better  calculated  to  influence  them  than  the  correct  reasoning  of  the  learn- 
^ed  physician. 

'  Another  disadvantage  under  which  I  am  now  laboring,  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  1  myself  am  one  of  the  regulars.  Consequently 
you  carmot  divest  vouiselves  of  the  idea  that  1  am  pcrscmaUy  interested 
in  speaking  against  Thomsonisin,  and  therefore  my  remarks  cannot  have 
such  weight  with  you  as  if  uttered  by  some  preacher  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  or  some  other  one  who,  to  all  appearance,  is  influenced  only  by 
jTiotives  of  "  pure  and  disinterested  benevolence."  But  you  must  con- 
sider that  I  am  influenced  by  a  selfish  motive,  or  1  am  not.  If  tiot,  then 
my  opinions  and  remarks  are  entitled  to  your  confidence,  so  Air  as  you 
may  think  my  knowledge  extends  ;  but  if  self-interest  be  the  |>revaihng 
motive  with  uie,  then  I  should  have  adopted  the  Thomsonian  plan  long 
igo,  if  I  thought  it  the  best.  For  surely  it  is  to  my  interest,  and  it  has  long 
been  my  ambition,  to  discover  and  adopt  the  best  plan  of  practice. 
There  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  I  should  not.  I  am  bound  to  no 
party,  school,  or  system,  but  am  free  to  choose  from  among  the  whole. 
1  am  already  in  a  measure  familiar  with  Thomsonisin — perhaps  more  so 
than  any  Thomsonian  in  these  parts  is  with  the  regular  system.  I  have 
read  their  works,  and  have  them  now  in  my  library  standing  by  the  side 
of  Gil  Bias,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  other  tales  and  extra vai^ances  ;  and 
1  dare  say  I  have  on  hand  as  much  lobelia,  cayenne,  barberry  bark,  and 
'certain  other  roots  and  "  yarbs,"  as  any  Thomsonian  in  the  county.  I 
have  witnessed  much  of  the  operation  of  these  drugs,  both  in  my  own 
bands,  and  in  the  hands  of  others,  and,  what  is  niore,  I  have  myself  taken 
several  eflicient  doses  of  them.  Surely  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  particu- 
lar personal  interest  in  this  matter.  J  have  no  fears  that  Thon)sonism 
will  ever  injure  me  essentially.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
supporter  of  a  paper  which  nearly  ?ll  this  time  was  one  of  its  greatest 
advocates  ;  but  1  cared  not  a  straw  for  this.  In  relation  to  mercury,  &.C., 
1  feel  as  the  christian  does  in  relation  to  his  religion,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  christian  I  can  most  heartily  say,  "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  And  this  is  probably  the  feeling  of  every  physician 
who  well  understands  its  propeities  and  uses  ;  and  hence  one  reason 
why  they  make  no  united  and  public  effort  to  put  down  Thomsonism  or 
any  other  form  of  quackery.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  of  them  would  ever 
thank  me  for  this  present  eff()rt,  should  it  come  to  their  knowledge.  An- 
other reason  is,  they  are  not  sensible  that  quackery  has  any  tendency,  on 
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ihe  whole,  to  diminish  their  business.  And  yet  a  physician  cannot  say  a 
word  against  quackery  but  the  people  are  ready  to  tiiiiik,  if  ih^y  do 
not  exclaim,  "Just  as  might  be  expected,  for  you  are  interested.''  It 
mi'dit  be  well  for  them  to  consider  for  a  moment;  whether  in  the  matter  of 
interest  the  boot  may  not  be  upon  the  other  leg.  Let  them  consider  that 
it  may  be  the  Tliomsonian  who  is  interested  in  condenming  the  regular 
practice.  Let  them  consider  that  it  is  ten  Ibid — yes,  twenty  fold  easier  for 
the  regular  to  become  a  good  Tliomsonian  (if  there  is  any  good  about  ii), 
than  it  is  for  a  Tliomsonian  to  become  a  tolerable  regular;  and  thai  the 
Thomsonian  can  do  nothing  without  first  destroying  confidence  in  the 
regular,  while  every  good  regular,  once  established,  always  does,  and 
always  will  have  business  enough,  though  Tliomsonian  doctors  should 
become  as  thick  and  as  greedy  as  mosquitoes  in  Arkansas. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  directly  of  Thomsonism  ;  but  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  say  much  under  this  head.  I'he  question  beliDie  us  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  in  one  evening,  and  my  views  of  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  opinions  are  formed  and  champed,  are  such  as  to  forbid  me  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  convert  a  single  friend  of  Thomsonism  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem, this  evening.  Let  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  medicine  peruse  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Thomsonians,  and  he  will  certainly  be  Thomsonian  in  his 
views  and  feelings.  And  then,  after  hearing  or  reading  an  equal  amount  of 
talk  and  argument  on  the  oilier  side,  he  will  oidy  be  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, doubt,  or  neutrality  of  opinion.  But  let  him  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both  systems — with  all  the  plagiarisms,  craftiness,  and 
dishonesty  of  the  writers  and  practitioners  of  the  two  systems,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  he  will  regard  that  of  Thomsonism,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  bear- 
ing and  influences,  nol  merely  as  an  innocent  and  inefficient  system,  but 
as  one  great  system  of  ym/u/,  originating  in  ignorance,  and  pushed  on- 
ward by  the  meanness,  dece[)iion,  falsehood  and  craftiness  of  its  writers 
and  practitioners  ;  and  of  a  deadly  tendency.* 

Here  is  their  leading  work — or  at  least  one  of  them.  It  is  entitled  Thom- 
son's Materia  Medica  and  Anatomy.  But  what  is  it  but  a  |ilagiarism, 
a  theft  1  Take  from  it  what  has  been  copied  into  it,  word  for  word,  and 
plate  for  plate,  from  Wilson's  Anatomy  and  other  works  of  the  regular 
profes-ion,  including  those  on  botany — copied  too  without  giving  credit,  or 
tven  the  mark  of  quotation,  and  what  little  remains  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence in  any  point  of  view.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  countenance  to  a 
system  which  does  and  7nust  resort  to  such  meanness  and  deception  as  this? 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  this  work  contains  nothing  of 
much  consequence  in  any  point  of  view,  except  what  is  copied  from  the 
works  of  the  regular  profession.  It  contains  many  deceptive  representa- 
tions, of  a  fatal  tendency,  as  they  lend  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  regular  profession,  and  to  place  undue  reliance  on  Thom- 
sonian treatment.     AJuch    that   is   found  under  the  head  of  "  History  of 


*  This  "deadly  tendency  "  of  the  Thomsonian  system  does  not  so  much  consist  in  any  direct 
"'■'■■'■  -        .     .  .        .  ~  .  -   .  ...  1^^  profes- 

ihcir  mea- 
sures, unii'  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  period  for  giving  their  disease  a  iavorahle  tuni,  is  past 
aod  gone  forever. 


I  111^  ucauiy  lenuencv  oi  uie  i  iioiiisonian  nyscKiii,  uoes  iii>i  su  iiiuiii  uoiimm  m  ai 
effect  of  their  mere  pr  icLic%  as  in  destroyine  the  confidence  of  the  oeople  in  the  ri  gula 
sion,  an  1  thus  lealin:j  miny  to  dalihle   with  Tlioin^niian    practiiioners,  or  at  least  ih 
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Dr.  S.imcel  Thomson's  EJforts,''  Sic,  commpncinij;  on  pny;*^  493,  is  of 
tills  tendency.  Yel  when  llie  cases  there  <riven  are  crilically  examined 
by  a  physician,  he  finrls  that  no  rehance  can  be  phieed  on  I  hem,  and  eoii- 
se(|iienily  th.it  they  prove  notliiniii;  in  favor  of  rhom^onism.  He  finds 
that  I'hoinson  there  lells  of  eminii  many  cases  of  consumplion.  At  one 
lime  "  five  desperate  cases  of  consiimplion,"  all  in  ;i  heap,  in  the  town  of 
Eisiport,  .Me. — all  relieved  in  three  weeks,  and  all  livin^r  twenty  years 
aflerwards  ! — (See  pane  549)  The  symptoms  of  none  of  tlu;  coiisnmp- 
live  or  other  cases  are  <^iven,  so  as  to  enable  iis  to  jndire  of  their  nature 
or  severity.  He  sometimes  says,  the  case  was  nivt'n  over  by  the  physi- 
cians. This  is  a  sort  of"  trick  in  trade,"  often  resorted  lo  by  the  (juacks 
with  which  I  h:ippen  to  b"^  acqnainied.  It  is  many  times  like  this: — A 
sea-;o.i  comes  in  which  a  physician  has  as  many  acute  cases  on  bis  hands 
as  he  cm  possibly  attenrl  to  ;  he  neiilecls  his  chronic  and  les^  nrjrent 
cases  ;  thpy  become  disatiected  and  impatient  in  waiting  for  their  physi- 
cian, and  finally  send  off  for  some  noted  quack,  who  reports  that  the 
Case  was  ^iven  over  as  incmable.  In  most  of  '^i^homson's  cases  here 
«lln,lerl  to,  with  all  his  evident  (fHposition  to  pre^scnt  the  l)rii;ht  side  of 
the  p;ciiire.  he  only  tells  u-<  that  he  treated  them  with  "success,"  while 
in  so. lie  of  the  cases  we  find  that  this  "success"  means  a  Utile  better, 
fit  least  for  a  short  time.  It  formerly  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  considera- 
ble of  this  kind  of  "  success,"  when  an  old  case  was  put  throuiirh  a 
bourse  of  Thomsonian  stimulation  by  a  new  Doctur,  of  whom  the  patient 
liid  heard  «,q-eat  stories,  and  in  whom  he  had  great  failh.  It  lasts  aliout 
the  siuTi.^  lengtli  of  time  that  it  retpiires  for  white  birch  poles  to  rot,  ac- 
coivliii^  to  one  Birtlett,  who  used  to  live;  in  Ashfield,  and  was  asihmatic. 
*'  Here,"  said  he  lo  |)riesi  S!iep!ierd  one  day,  "  here  is  where  I  broke  my 
wind,  running  with  white  birch  poles  from  the  hill  yonder,  to  gel  ibein 
upon  this  fence  l)efore  they  were  rotten  !" 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  IVhnt  is  Thomsonism?  And  it  is 
important  to  have  this  matter-settled,  for  I  have  not  coiiu!  flown  here  lo 
contend  ag  linst  any  part  of  the  regular  system.  It  is  Thomsotiism,  and 
«ot  a  mixture  of  this  and  the  rei^ular  system  that  you  are  to  take  into 
co.nsideration  in  your  deci';i(»n  this  evening.  The  yreat  bulk  of  this 
book  (ThomHon's  Mat.  Med.  and  Anat.)  is  not,  by  any  means,  any  part 
or  [)  iroel  of  Thomsonism.  Thom'^onism  cannot  with  the  least  shadow  of 
propriety  claim  anything  that  was  known  and  piactised  by  the  regular 
profession,  and  recorded  in  their  books,  fiefore  the  time  of  Samuel  Thoni- 
so:i.  of  Alstead,  N.  H.  And  if.  since  that  time,  the  rei^ulars  have  inide 
Any  discoveries  in  their  science,  and  those  calling  themselves  Thomso- 
nians  have  adopted  these  discoveries,  still  they  consiituie  no  |)arl  of  pure 
aivl  legitimate  I'homsonism. 

"^l^he  irne  extent  aiifl  meaning]:  of  Thnmsonism,  aside  from  all  its  decep- 
tions, niischiefs.  &i,f..  may  hi;  defined  in  a  few  words.  I(s  theory  consists 
in  three  false  itleas.  that  heat  is  life,  that  all  disease  is  a  unit,  and  that  this 
unit  consists  in  a  loss  of  the  natural,  healthy  distribution  or  equilibrium 
of  ihe  [leat  ;  wlillc  its  pra'-iice  consists  in  niving  stininlanls.  steaming, 
end  vomiting  with  lobelia,  all  under  one  head  or  course.      It  is  the  union 
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of  tlmsp  thrift'  thin'^=:,  atid  tlie  natniv  of  ilie  emetic  dnii^  used,  that  consli- 
l\nes  ilie  Tliomsonisiii  ol"  the  piaclicc.  Eiiietirs,  steiim  and  sliinulaiils, 
ovt'n  t1ie  same  stiiinilaiit?,  were  know  ii  and  used  lon;^  belore  the  time  of 
TliOHion.  T.io  iiv)iii-iin  cond.'in:!-:  bleeding,  all  minerals,  opium,  and 
nearly  all  oilier  ve;j;iMal)le  prodiiels  lltal  ever  found  their  way  into  an 
apothecary's  shop,  and  also  all  cathartics  and  laxatives  by  the  mouth  ; 
and  it  Joes  not  include  etitmas  or  injections,  for  these  were  lon^r  loiowu^ 
and  used  before  the  calamity  of  'J'homson's  l)irth  !  It  includes  nothing, 
and  it  is  entitled  fa  nothing,  of  the  least  beneficial  consequence,  more  than 
1  have  now  stated. 

That  this  Thomsonian  course  (I  do  not  mean  the  system,  wiili  nil  its 
evil  tendencies)  may  he  beneficial  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases 
that  arise  (if  not  pushed  too  far),  I  am  very  ready  to  admit.  It  may, 
like  other  lirm<fs.  break  up  some  colds,  and  possibly  some  fevers  of  a  re- 
mittent type,  and  limbi'r  out  some  old  cases  of  rheumatism.  And  in 
some  cases  of  disordered  stomach  the  emetic,  without  the  steaminu,  may 
be  beneficial  ;  but  no  emetic  ou^ht  to  l)e  often  repeated  in  stomach  com- 
plaints. You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Thomsonisni  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  credit,  so  far  as  mere  pnkini^  helps  their  patients,  unless  there 
is  a  pecwn'or  benefit  derivedhoui  the  nature  of  the  eiTietic  which  they 
use;  for  patients  were  puked  enough,  in  all  conscience,  centuries  aijo. 

Now  after  u^inc;  all  kinds  of  emetics  for  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  a  ijreat  majority  of  the  cases  rerjuiriui^  an  etnetic,  there 
is  no  peculiar  advantaire  in  lol)elia  ;  but  there  is  certainly  one  irreal  dis- 
advaniai;e  in  it.  1  allude  to  the  well-known,  alarminL,%  and  death-like 
prostration  to  which  its  narcotic  property  is  liable  to  give  rise.  Lobelia  is 
one  of  the  acrid  narcotics,  of  which  there  are  several  in  use,  and  in  cases 
requiring  an  emetic,  where  there  are  certain  pains  and  spasms,  lobelia 
may  be  the  best,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  bilious  derangements,  anti- 
mony is  better  than  lobelia  or  ipecac. 

Lobelia  greatly  promotes  the  mucous  secr<>tion  of  the  stomach,  just  as 
tobacco  does  that  of  the  mouih.  Hence  those  who  take  it  generally 
vomit  U[)  much  viscid,  olairy  matter,  into  which  the  Thoiusonian  doclf  rs 
are  in  the  habit  of  rolling  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  then  pulliuii  up  a  rope 
of  this  matter  some  feet  long,  and  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  patient 
and  those  around,  they  remark,  "  No  man  could  be  w  ell  with  such  a  lot 
of  cold,  heavy  phleg^n  in  his  stomach  as  that.  I  thought  it  was  there." 
And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  honestly  believe  that  this 
n)ntter  is  in  the  stomach  before  the  patient  swallows  the  emetic,  and  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  lobelia  may  cause  this  matter  to  be  vomited 
from  a  stomach  that  was  in  the  most  healthy  condition. 

In  deciding  on  the  question  before  us.  my  hearers,  1  trust  you  will  con- 
sider that  you  ou2,ht  not  to  fix  your  eve  U|)On  the  most  skilful  man  within 
your  knowdinlg(  who  calls  himself  a  Tlionisonian  practitioner,  and  then  on 
ihemo^t  incompetent  M.r>.,and  say  which  of  these  two  is  the  best  doctor. 
Nor  are  you  to  say  which  is  the  bfst  in  a  few  certain  diseases.  Yon  ore 
to  lake  a  more  <feneral  view  of  ihinijs  than  this.  You  are  to  decide  on 
systems,  in  all  their  bearings,  and  not  on  individual  practiiioners.    Ahhough 
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ihe  regulars  are  all  raised  pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as 
j)iiin|)kios,  still  ihcy  dili'er  as  imu-li  as  pimipkiiis.  Some  are  noble,  larj^e 
and  ii()e,  some  are  small,  some  iue  grttii,  and  some  are  sojl  and  i^ood  ibr 
nothiiiif ;  but  it  does  not  lollow  from  this,  tlial  pumpkins,  on  the  average, 
are  no  Ixnter  ilian  miiskrooins — the  growth  of  a  nighi ! 

1  will  now  relate  to  you  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  in 
relation  lo  'I'homsonism,  and  I  will  doit  extemporaneously  ;  for  I  confess, 
that  if  I  had  it  all  written  out  here,  \  fear  you  would  regard  it  as  a  njere 
story,  made  up  for  the  occasion.  I  fear  this,  because  I  am  one  of  the  human 
species,  not  exem|)l  from  iis  infirmities,  and  the  perusal  of  quacks'  books 
and  advertisemeius  has  lon<j;  since  convinced  me,  that,  Ibr  the  sake  of  gain, 
mankind  (or  a  kind  of  men)  ivill  Lie  like  iSam  Hill! 


TOBACCO,  irs   LFFIXT:^   IN    DYSPrCPSIA,  OiN   THE    ME.MOllV,  AND   ON 

LONGEVITY. 

To  the  Eiitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarna!. 

Sir, —  I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  in  his  70th  year,  who  has  followed 
smoking  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  uses  the  |)ipe.  I  believe  he 
firsi  smoked  for  toothache,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  prai  lice  by  a  remark 
of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.,  author  of  a  book  of 'I'ravels  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa;  and  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  blow- 
pipe. Dr.  Clarke  observes  to  this  elFect,  {\va\.  smoking  is  the  best  remedy 
for  fatigue  and  indigestion.  This  has  been  verified,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  latter  ed'ect,  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  individual  having  been 
in  early  and  middle  life  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  complicated  and  severe, 
but  is  now  completely  free  from  any  symptom  of  the  kind,  and  enjoys 
excellent  health,  and  vigor  of  body  and  nnnd. 

D\:  Franklin  somewhere  informs  us  that  he  discontinued  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, from  its  alFecting  his  memory,  by  impairing  it.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  article,  like  other  narcotics,  and  like  aliments,  coiulimerits 
and  diinks,  affects  different  constitutions  differently.  But  the  following 
instance  is  so  very  different  from  Dr.  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  I  have 
thought  fit  to  submit  it  to  your  consideration.  It  is  abridged  from  an  ar- 
ticle ill  the  Universal  I};ogra|)liical  Dictionary. 

Magliabecchi  was  Librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
editor  of  some  scarce  Latin  authors.  He  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  81. 
His  name  is  very  famous  among  the  learned  ;  but  his  prodigious  memory 
was  his  distinguishing  talent.  A  gentleman,  to  make  liial  of  the 
force  of  his  memory,  lent  him  a  manuscript  which  he  was  about  to 
print.  Some  lime  alter  it  was  returned,  the  gentleman  came  to  him  with 
a  melancholy  face,  and  pretended  it  was  lost.  Magliabecchi  being  re- 
quested to  write  down  what  he  remembered  of  it,  rvrote  ihe  ivholc  without 
missing  a  word,  or  varying  the  spelling  !  The  liillowing  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  article.  "  He  lived  upon  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  food. 
He  took  tobacco,  to  which  he  was  a  slaoc,  in  excess,  but  was  absolutely 
master  of  himself  in  every  other  particular." 
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The  gpnlleman  before  mentioned,  who  thinks  that  tobacco  cured  him 
of  dyspepsia,  is  not  a  slave  to  tobacco.  On  the  conliary,  he  usually  re- 
strii'ts  hiuiseir  to  its  use  in  the  evening  only  ;  or  at  any  rale,  after  his  lea 
or  last  meal. 

Whether  or  not  the  use  of  tobacco  promotes  longevity,  is  a  mooted 
point.  In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  I  have  learned  that  instances  of  sud- 
den death  have  been  imputed  to  smokimi.  From  the  i^reat  a^e  ol  the 
Italian  author,  from  whose  bioifraphv  we  have  quoted,  it  woidd  not.  in  his 
case,  appear  to  have  shortened  life.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  blales.  of  100  years  old  and  upward,  exceeds,  in  our  IP,01)0,000 
of  inhabitants,  the  number  in  anv  other  country  on  earth  ;  at  least  so  lar 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  let  their  a^^reijate  amount  of  population 
be  what  it  may.  We  exceed  China,  with  her  :no,()00.000,  over  100  to 
I  ! — they  counlin^r  but  4  of  that  description,  whilst  we,  by  our  census 
of  I8:i0,  had  iMQ. 

Of  our  centenarians,  contrary  to  our  former  prepossessions  at  the  North, 
it  appears  that  a  ureal  majority  pertain  to  ilie  southern  and  slave  Slates  ; 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  many  of  them  are  blacks.  Now  tobacco,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  in  those  States  raised,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but 
lar^iely  for  exportation,  and  is  extensively  K\^ei\  by  all  classes  and  colors. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  in  reference  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  of  advanced  a^e  in  Great  Britain,  mentions  the  uni- 
versal introduction  of  tea.  as  one  o("  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  imput- 
ed ;  it  beinj^  an  opinion  derived  from  the  Chinese,  that  tea  promotes  lon- 
gevity. But  was  tea  the  only  cause,  we  should  expect  to  fie.d  a  prepon- 
derance of  centenarians  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  over  the  whole  world; 
as  tea  is  there  produced  and  nniver-^ally  used. 

To  decide  in  what  manner  tobacco,  by  smokiuL',  can  possibly  act  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  dyspepsia,  may  be  difficult  ;  that  is,  admiiiinu,  h  so  to 
be.  When  I  first  had  the  idea  suirgested,  nothing  could  ap|)ear  more 
improbable.  B.it  observation  has  made  me  a  convert  to  the  belief,  in 
some  cases.  Now  the  smokers  of  the  article  are  observed  to  discharge 
a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  saliva  ;  and  where  this  discharge  is  reme- 
dial, it  may  be  that  its  being  discharged  leaves  the  gastric  juice  more  con- 
centrated, more  and  better  qualified  to  do  its  destined  office  in  the  pro- 
cess of  diireslion.  Whereas,  if  it  were  swallow  ed,  it  might  too  much  di- 
lute and  obtund  that  all-important  agent  in  the  digestive  process. 

The  rationale  may  be  viewed  in  another  )ioint  of  light,  applicable  both 
to  indigestion  and  longevity.  It  is  a  remark  derived  from  l^ord  Bacon, 
that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  longevity  as  frequent  doses  oj  gentle 
yhysic.  The  well-known  terulency  of  smoking  to  move  the  bowels  is 
such,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is  rare  to  find  smokers  habitually 
costive. 

Dw  Rush  was  decidedly  opjiosed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Among  his  other  dissuasives  fion>  its  use.  he  mentions  that  no  domestic 
animal  will  touch  it  ;  and  of  wihl  bea'^t';.  oitly  one,  of  a  mean  and  infe- 
rior kind,  callefl  the  rock-goat,  which  will,  however,  feed  upon  it.  Hence 
1  have  heard,  in  Philadelphia,  the  tobacco-chew er  designai(."d  by  the  ap- 
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p^-ll.uion  of  rock-g  at.  Dr.  Kiisli  r;-l:ili's  an  imccdotc  of  llie  power 
wliicli  iIk'  article  |)(>sse">s('s  ol'  uroiliiciii^  an  a((;ii:r.'(l,  unnaunal  and  aili- 
n.'i.il  a|i|);Mitf.  He  tells  ns  ihal  Gen.  Arnold  inlonned  liiin,  that  in  his 
disastrous  inaii-!i  ihiouili  IM.iine  into  Canada,  in  uliii  h  his  army  sniJeietl 
for  want  ol"  clothes,  food,  hcdding,  shoes,  and  every  other  necessary  of 
life,  in  an  inclement  season  ol  an  inrjeiiient  climile,  there  was  more 
COin|)laint  from  the  want  ol  lohaeco.  than  liom  all  (heir  oilier  depiivalions. 

Ill  co!ieln>ion  I  uoidd  rem. irk.  that  the  excessive  piailice  oi  smokiii«{ 
ciijirs,  in  yoi:i,f  in  mi,  is  undon'iteHly  pt^  nii-ion-;  and  lr.;4hly  prejudicial  to 
lieallh.  Ur.  Waterhonse,  of  C.im!»ri(l;^i',  miny  yrar-;  pa-;l.  ihouijht  that 
llie  frequency  of  consuinplion,  in  that  class  ol  persons,  mi^ht  he  referred 
to  this  caiis.'.  And  allhouiih  dyspep-^ia  may  he  n-mrdied  hv  a  modfraie 
smo!<int,f  of  the  pipe  in  certain  coiistiiulions,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  iinmoderale  sni()kin<;  of  (  inars  tends  directly  to  a  contrary  result. 

Lebanon,  Conn.,  March  lii,  1846.  1  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &,c. 

JoSKPH    C0.VISTOCK. 


A    CASK   OF    lirPANUS  SUCCI-.SSKIMJ.Y   TilKATr.l). 

{The  ((»!lo.vi  V:^  c.»s;«,  if  corr;^stly  r.*pD;ie;i  — I'ul  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  so — is  none  the  less  valuable  for  the  method  of  cure 
b»'in<£  similar  to  that  which  at  the  pn'sent  time  is  soolienused  empirically. 
It  is  related  by  VV.  S  Preshaw,  M.R.C.S.  Ed.,  in  thii  London  Ijaiicet  for 
February  7. J 

On  Wednesday.  22nfl  Oct.,  1645,  I  was  reqiusted  to  visit  F.  B , 

a«[eri  II  years,  residing  at  Georjie's  Tow  n.  He  complained  of  a  sliyht  stiff- 
ness of  llie  neck  ;  had  pain  and  diffii-ulty  on  movinii  his  hear!,  Ie«r'«,  &ic. 
I  inquired  if  he  had  sustained  any  injury.  He  said  he  had  not.  Order- 
ed a  smart  puriraiive  of  calomel  and  jalap,  a  warm  liaih  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  an  antis|)asinodic  mixture  of  sulphuric  elher  and  tincture  of 
opium.  Towards  eveniim  the  r'j^idily  of  the  iiuiscli-s  ol  the  head  and 
neck  increased,  alteniled  with  difficulty  in  sw'allow'in^^  titihlness  about  the 
chest,  and  in  ihilitv  to  move  the  jiw  ;  the  leeih  were  firmly  set,  almost 
every  muscle  quite  rii;id.  and  the  spine  bent  into  an  arch,  leavinj:  no 
doidit  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  boy  siill  denied  having  received 
any  injury.  Ordered  iIk;  spine  to  he  well  rubbed  willi  a  stron^j  liniment, 
an;l  the  w  arm  balh  to  be  repeated.  INrxt  day  the  boy  told  me,  that,  on 
the  previous  Siiurday  (I8lh  Oct.),  while  stoopinif  at  play,  a  person  struck 
iiiiii  widi  a  stick  over  the  loins.  He  did  not  si'em  10  have  felt  it  much  at 
the  time,  but  the  day  following  said  that  ln'  iMt  a-;  if  unable  t(^  move  his 
lejfs.  EKamined  the  spine,  no  mark  of  injnrv.  but  he  cf)niplained  of  a 
sli'.;ht  tenderness  over  the  lumbar  region  of  tlii^  •^p;ne.  Ordered  n  ne  oiinees 
of  bl(K)d  to  be  i-fMiiovefl  hv  ibe  cuppin<_r-LjhHS  from  ihe  spot  where  he 
seemed  to  feel  most  p  tin.  No  rern-l.  ^^'\t  day  oideivd  a  flozen  leecln'S 
to  the  same  pla"c,  and  a  lar^e  h!i>;ter  aloiiii  ibi^  sjiinc  The  syinploms 
not  relieved.  The  warm  bath  as  before.  Un'oadrfl  the  low  i-r  bowels 
by  a  saline  enein.i,  and   g.ive   an   opiate.     INesi  day  10  adniinisK.'r   two 
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o;rains  (if  cnloincl  every  three  liours,  wiili  a  view  to  affect  the  rnotitli  ; 
comliujed  lor  Ibriy-ei^ht  liciirs,  and,  alihoii^^h  aided  hy  (he  oopious 
use  ol"  slroni^f  inerctinal  oiiiliiK^iU  riihl)e(l  in  iii-ide  the  lliiiihs,  failed  in 
pro:hi;'inj;  the  desired  etiect.  L-eehe-;  a^jain  to  the  spine.  Ar-led  on  the 
howels  by  a  do-:e  ol"  croton  oil,  and  then  administered  the  oil  ol"  inrpen- 
line  l)v  (he  nio;ith,  ami  as  an  enema.  After  a  due  (rial  this  failed.  Ordered 
a  Itiister  to  (he  lumbar  region  of  the  spiiu',  and  (wo  grains  of  (he  niuria(e 
of  niori)hia  (o  be  sprinklei!  over  (he  blisiered  surfaee.  and  gave  (he  soki- 
(ion  ill  lai'Lje  doses,  and  at  short  iiUervids,  but  without  (he  least  benefit. 
S  n'.'ral  i)i  'din.d  f.ien.ls  attend. 'li  with  m  ■,  and  the  ah()V(^  nie.ms  were  perse- 
vennl  in  for  (hre>.^  weeks.  Tiie  patient  was  ra|)idly  sinking  from  want  of 
nourishment,  &ie.  A  |)hysi;ian  who  had  seen  the  ease  kindly  sent  me 
the  Lancet,  of  •2-2d  [March,  IRl.),  in  which  (here  is  a  case  recorded  hy 
J.  VV.  Slaplelon,  E^q..  "On  the  Administration  of  Intoxicating  Doses  of 
Alcohol  in  Tetanus";  hut  the  result  not  being  favorHl)le,  I  declined  (his 
mode  of  (reaiment,  I  had  thought  of  (he  Indian  hemp,  i)u(  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  [jMwrie,  of  Gla.«gow,  af(er  having  (ried  it  in  twenty-six  cases, 
gave  me  liiilt^  confidence  in  it. 

I  was,  however,  inclined  (o  try  belladonna,  or  arnica,  when  the  friend-s 
des'red  a  consultation  with  a  French  jthysician.  He  advised  a  trial  of  the 
hydropithic  lr.*atment.  Many  (hnicullies  presented.  The  patient  was 
at  a  (hsiance  from  my  house:  I  could  not  receive  him  there,  nor  had  I 
liberty  to  treat  him  at  the  public  hospiial,  and  the  system,  to  l)e  fairly 
tried,  requiied  more  favorable  ciicumstances  llian  (hose  in  which  the  boy 
was  placed.  However,  I  at  once  enveloped  him  in  a  linen  sheet,  well 
wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Over  this  I  placed  three  or  four  uood  blanke(s, 
Sec.  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  evaporation.  K(^pt  (he  patient 
in  (his  condition  for  an  hour,  by  which  time  (he  temperature  of  (he  sheet 
was  100°  Fahr.  The  coverings  were  removed,  and  (he  pa(ient  phuiged 
in(o  a  cold  bath,  rubbed  quite  dry,  and  enveloped  in  dry  l)!ankets  lav  six 
hours,  during  which  time  he  pers-pired  very  freely,  and  slept  soundly,  and 
said  he  "  felt  quite  slacks  Repea(ed  the  cohl  bath  while  in  a  stale  of 
))rofiise  perspiration,  and,  after  an  inter\al  of  an  hour,  the  wet  sheet  an(i 
subse(]uent  cold  bath.  This  was  r(q)eated  every  six  hours,  ami  after 
twen(y-fom-  lioiu'S,  the  jaw  relaxed  a  little,  and  (he  spine  became  les.s 
bent.  I  now  placed  him  under  (he  douche  for  three  minutes,  the  water 
falling  from  a  height  of  twen(y  feet,  and  in  a  stream  of  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Dried  and  enveloped  in  the  blaid<e(s  as  before.  Al)le 
to  open  the  mouth  a  li((le.  Ordered  (he  sheet  and  cold  bath  as  he(l[)re, 
and  (en  days  from  (h"  commencement  of  (he  treatment,  every  svmp(om 
yielded,  and  the  boy  i-;  now  qnile  well.  It  cannot  be  said  (ha(  "  cold 
water"  is  a  new  remedy  in  such  cases,  for  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  "First 
L'nes  of  the  Practice  of  I'hysir-,"  ptiMished  in  179(5,  p.  .341,  observes, 
'•  The  administration  of  it  is  sometimes  by  bathing  the  person  in  the  sea, 
or.  u;ore  Irequently,  by  throwing  cold  water  from  a  basin  or  bucket  upon 
the  pali<Mit"s  body,  over  the  whole  of  it.  When  this  is  clone,  the  borly  is 
careluMy  wiped  div,  wrapped  in  blankets,  aiul  laid  in  bed.  anrl,  at  ihe 
same  time,  an  opi  iie  is  Liiven,  and,  by  repi'ating  this,  the  p.itienl  is  often 
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qn'ckly  cured."  Believing  llie  (ioucl)e  to  be  a  derided  improvement  on 
llie  bucket  of  water,  iind  the  wet  sheet  on  the  opiate  (for  its  eliects  are 
most  soothing),  I  would  crave  lor  this  case  a  corner  in  your  valuable 
Journal. 
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Foreisrn  Lunatic  Asi/him  Reports. — Throncrh  the  polite  attentions  of 
Mr.  J  M.  Bernard,  we  iiave  been  put  in  possession  of  various  ntnuial  reports 
and  stnlistical  (iocnmcnts,  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  most  of 
the  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  in  Entrland. 
For  example,  1st,  that  of  the  Asylum  for  the  County  of  Lancaster,  in- 
stituted July,  IHIO,  of  which  Edward  D.  De  Vitre,  M.D.,  and  Satnuel 
Gaskell,  are  medical  officers.  2nd,  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  Jolin  Kirk  man,  M.D.,  medical  superintendent. 
3d,  the  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Asy- 
lutn  for  Lmiatics;  Patrick  Nimino,  M.D.,  and  Alexander  Macintosh,  M.D., 
medical  officers.  4th,  the  Seventy-second  Report  of  the  vi-^itin^  justices 
of  the  County  LutMtic  Asylum,  at  Manwell ;  J.  Connolly,  M.D.,  physi- 
cian. 5th,  the  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  West-Rid- 
ing of  York,  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  C.  C.  Cor.sellis,  M.D.,  medical 
director.  6th,  Report  of  ihe  Committee  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
Dr.  Simpson,  physician.  7lh,  Statement  of  the  Visiting  Con)mittee  of 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Gloucester  ;  Hardwick  Shute,  M.D., 
visiting  physician,  and  .lohn  Barron,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  resident  physician  and 
superintendent.  8th,  Report  of  the  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  9ih, 
Eiorhteenlh  Report  of  the  VVarneford  Asylum,  on  lleadingion  Hill  ;  su- 
perintending physician,  .1.  A.  Ogle,  M.D.  lOth,  Leicester  County  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  of  which  Mr.  Prosser  is  house  surgeon  and  superiiUendent. 
llth,  Cornwall  Lunatic  Asylum;  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Tyerman,  medical  super- 
intendent. 12th,  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Visiters  of  iheStafTord- 
shire  General  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Knight  is  physician,  and  Dr. 
Wdkes  resident  surgeon  and  superititendent. 

In  looking  over  these  varioirs  ptmphlets  and  tabtdar  details,  we  have 
been  forcibly  struck  with  the  liberality  of  individuals,  to  sustain  some  of 
these  establishments  ;  and  on  the  other  hanil,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  luna- 
tic asylums  in  the  United  States  are  fully  ecpi  d  to  the  pittern  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  country  in  all  that  is  conducive  to  the  daily  comfort 
of  the  patients. 


Broriif.'s  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surfferi/. — To  recommend  anything  from 
such  a  source  as  the  autluu-  of  the  work  to  which  tliese  rem  ir'<s  refer, 
would  he  altogether  out  of  place.  Where,  in  the  civilized  world,  has  not 
the  name  of  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie  been  known  ?  Industry,  close  ob- 
servation, lact,  and  a  nice  discrimination,  are  the  leading   characteristics 
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of  (his  wenllemnn's  character.  Wliatever  he'  vvriles  or  says,  as  a  public 
teacher^  h;is  al\va3s  commanded  llie  respectful  attention  (if  the  professici!. 
His  clinic;  I  lectures,  according  to  the  preface  in  this  volume,  have  been 
almost  nnava.lihle,  in  consequence  of  being  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  periodicals.  They  have  appeared  in  tlie  Medical  Neus,  arranired, 
not  perhaps  in  the  best  manner,  but  in  a  form  convenient  fir  reference, 
com[)areii  wilh  any  former  condition.  With  a  lillle  modification,  tlurty- 
riiiie  lectures  h  ive  taken  ihe  form  of  a  neat,  chea[)  volume,  which  Messrs. 
Lea  &.  Blanchnrd,  Pliiladelphia,  are  fin-riisliing  at  their  usually  reascnable 
price.  The  lectures  on  varicose  veins,  diseases  of  the  iup  joint  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  exceedingly  valuable. 


Drfnire  of  the  Mvdiral  Profi-ssion  in  the  United  States. — A  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  medical  commencement  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  so  recently  as  the  1  Itii  of  March,  by  Martyn 
Paine,  M.D.,  one  of  the  faculty,  is  pu!)lislied.  it  exhibits  unusual  vigor 
and  foresight  in  regard  to  the  I'ulure  prospects  of  the  profession  in  these 
United  States.  Dr.  Paine  spcms  never  weary,  but  writes  on  from  year  to 
year,  with  a  spirit  and  determin  uion,  on  whatever  sul)ject  his  active  mind 
is  brought  to  be;ir,  lh  it  is  quite  surprising  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
amount  of  literary  labor  he  has  accomplished.  The  caustic  tenches  he 
applies  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Davis,  of  Binirhamton,  N.  Y.,  must  tingle  like  potash 
on  an  abraded  surface.  Without  exactly  agreeing  with  Dr.  Paine,  in  the 
matter  of  the  hi  pper,  we  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  of  the  argument 
and  his  skill  in  dissecting  Dr.  Davis's  report.  As  the  discourse  is  strictly 
original,  and  keen  as  one  of  the  author's  own  lancets,  it  is  likely  to  have 
ati  extensive  circulation. 


Diseases  of  Tahiti. — Population,  it  seems,  from  some  undefined  cause, 
has  strangely  decreased  both  at  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  since  the  elements  of 
civilization  were  introduced.  The  remains  of  the  old  crime  of  infanti- 
cide, new  diseases  through  intercourse  with  white  men,  and  a  sudden 
transition  from  a  savage  to  a  semi-civilized  state,  have  certainly  had  an  in- 
fluence. According  to  Caj)t.  Wilkes,  the  births  and  deaths  are  nearly 
equal,  and  therefore  there  is  a  queer  state  of  things — viz.,  a  nearly  sta- 
tionaiy  pt^pulation.  I'ahili,  says  Capt.  Wilkes,  "  does  not  appear  to  be 
afflicted  with  many  diseases.  Some  have  been  introduced  by  foreign  ships, 
and  among  (Others,  the  venereal,  from  which  the  natives  suffer  much,  being 
in  possession  of  n<>  method  of  arresting  its  ravao-es,  and  ignorant  of  the 
proper  mcde  of  treating  it.  In  coiniection  with  this  subject,  the  want  of 
a  pliysici  in  as  a  part  of  the  missionary  establishment,  struck  me  as  an  in- 
stance of  neglect  in  its  managers,  and  1  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
London  Society  did  not  employ  any  medical  men." 

'Ihe  effects  of  spirit  and  ava,  in  thet  pinion  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  have  been 
disastrous.  He  remarks  that  secondary  sy[)hilis,  sometimes,  is  tremendously 
severe,  alifiougli  mitigated  C(Misiderably  Ijy  their  plain  vegetable  diet  and 
frequent  baths. 

Allress  tn  Mrdiral  Gralin.t-'s. — D.  D.  Birinrd,  Esq,  President  of 
tl;e  B  >ard  o!"  Trustees  of  the  Aibuiy  .Medical  Colle/e,  on  the  day  of  com- 
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moiiceTMenf,  Jan.  2Tlli,  addressed  tlie  grndimles  in  a  mniitier  well  calcii- 
l.iU'tl  to  coiminiiil  ilicir  respect.  A  leading  point  was,  llieir  ohligations  to 
socieiy,  accompanied  by  such  refeiences  as  would  naturally  l»e  sugirested 
lo  an  aciive,  conipreliensive  intellecl,  like  the  ■^peaUer's,  in  regard  to 
nriinlaininw  the  (liijniiv  of  llie  profession  hy  heing  familiar  with  all  the 
iuipriiveinent"*  and  <iisc<'\eries  of  ilu>  age,  as  tliev  are  l)roiiglil  to  notice. 
Mr.  B  irnard  cnrliinly  exliiliiis  a  familiar  knowledge  (d"  the  elements  of  a 
successful  mednral  career,  and  therefore  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  as  presnle  It  of  llie  Corp'iration,  was  just  the  person  to  deliver 
llim  discourse.      We  coniratulale  hini  on  his  eminent  sucess. 


Dr.  Know'tnn'a  Disruursr. — Readers  are  referred  to  Dr.  Knowlion's 
lecture  on  Q  i  ickerr,  in  the  Joiirnil  of  to-day.  Dr.  K.  is  a  fearless 
writer,  who,  like  a  hold  general,  dishes  into  the  very  midst  of  the  eneniy, 
and  cuts  and  hews  his  way  thiongh  their  raiiks  with  irresistible  jxwer. 


Midiral  Lritiirrs  at  Washington. — The  Medical  College  at  Washing' 
ion  is  not  retrograding;  another  winter  the  institution  will  be  able  lo 
offer  much  stronger  inducements  for  medical  students  to  stop  in  Washing- 
ton, th  in  in  years  pist.  All  the  professors  aie  now  expisrienced  in  lectnr- 
iii'', — ihe  chairs  are  well  supplied  with  materials  for  illustration.  The 
iDuseuui  is  nm(.h  improved,  p  irticul  irly  in  the  anatomical  dej)  irtment. 
Tiiishis  bsen  eiiric'ied  recenily  by  uvniy  most  valuable  models  and  plates, 
besides  dissections  illustrative  of  minute  anatomy,  paiticularly  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

A  hospital,  which  is  attached  to  the  college,  is  in  sncces.efnl  operation. 
The  addition  of  the  sisters  of  ciiaiity,  as  nurses,  is  a  most  important  one, 
to  commence  soon.  The  professors  feel  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the 
institution — and  why  should  it  not  succeed  { 

Dclr.irntrs  to  the  Proposed  Medieal  Congress. — It  was  unanimously-re- 
solved by  tlie  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, that  the  Society  do  approve  <if  the  call  of  a  State  Medical  C<in\en- 
tion,  to  be  convened  in  this  city  (New  York),  in  the  inciith  of  May  next. 
It  was  al-o  unanimonsly  resolved  to  send  delegates,  and,  accordingly, 
three  deb  gates  have  bteii  appointed  to  ^epre^e^t  this  iespect;.bie  associa- 
tion in  the  convention. 


Register  of  the  Weather  at  Riehinond,  Vn. — Dr.  Wilder  furnishes  the 
following  respecting  the  last  winter  at  Richmond.  The  record  of  the 
jlu'riin. meter  h  is  been  accurately  taken  between  G  and  7  A.  M.  and  G  and 
7  P.  M.,  "11  S.iockoe  Hill,  Richmond,  Va. 

2  Coldest  days  in  January,  1S4G — I9lh,  22  above  zero. 

23d,    22  " 

2  Warmest  "  "  3.!th,  6'J  " 

"  JJIst,   fit  " 

2  Coldest  days  in  February,  2Gth.  18  " 

27tb,  14  "  " 

2   Warmest     "  "  llth,  53  " 

ITlh,  47  <'  '• 
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"  F'lur  fifths  of  niv  register  for  the  above  two  mnnihs  is  between  33 
nnd  45.  Th  it  *  distiiijiiiished  iiibnbitniit '  reports  this  ns  tlie  coldest,  and 
having  the  most  snow,  of  any  winter  in  his  recollection." 


Lntln  Prrsrriptions. — We  think  we  perceive  pretty  clear  indicalicns 
lb  \t  Lntin  prescriptions,  in  the  United  Stales,  at  least,  are  going  <iiii  v{ 
vogue.  'J'hey  are  still  defended  by  a  few.  but  the  gre.it  inaj  yriiy  of  piiy- 
sicians  feel  that  they  are  a  relic  ol"  the  pedantry  of  ancient  limes,  when 
medical  books  were  written,  an<l  medical  correspondence  and  eximiii  uii-ns 
carried  on,  in  Latin.  They  are  ridiculous,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  neither  Latin  nor  English,  but  a  mongrel  (d"  the  two.  They  are  liiiri- 
fiil  to  the  profession,  by  inaiiitaiiiing  about  it  that  air  of  mystery  and 
niiiminery  whicli  rendered  it,  for  long  ages,  the  bull  of  the  world  it  nlu^t 
be  the  wish  of  every  sensinle  man  to  .^ee  it  divested  of  everyihuiiT  that 
bears  any  resemblance  to  hnmbuggery. —  West.  Jovr.  of  Med.  and  tSurg. 

Mpinp'ih  Miidicnl  Sriiool. — The  pipers  of  Tennessee  annonnced,  some 
time  a^  I,  that  a  cinrter  hid  been  obtiined  fir  a  Medic,  il  Schod  in  iVIeni- 
phis.  A  few  days  since  we  saw  a  letter  froin  a  physici  in  of  that  city, 
from  which  il  appears  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  frr  jnitting  the 
scliool  into  early  operation.  lie  spoke  u\'  having  obtained  a  charter,  but 
did  not  mention  who  were  to  be  his  associates  in  the  enterprise.  Mem- 
phis promises  to  become  a  crreat  city  at  some  future  day,  and  dciibiless 
will  be  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  school  of  medicine.  'I'lie  immedi  ile  suc- 
cess of  the  projected  institution  will  depend  upon  the  characier  and  extent 
of  its  equipments. — Ibid. 


Foreign  Mediral  News. — Sir  B.  Brc^iie  has  resigned  his  seat  in  ihe 
Council  of  the  Collegre  of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Green  will  lie  elected  eximiner 
in  his  pi  I'-e.  —  Mr.  Wide  and  .Mr.  G.  C  loper  have  been  elected  vaccini- 
lors,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Carpue,  rleceased. — The  Cfiinmitiee  of  the  S(!- 
ciely  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  lu'^ane  have  awarded  their  ?*econ(l 
prize  of  ten  guineas  to  George  Wil-on,  E-(|  ,  Surgeon,  of  Leeds,  fc-r  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Mania." — Lunitt 


Medical  Sniirty  of  Missouri. — The  following  persons  were  appointed 
deleijates  to  re|)resent  the  Society  in  the  National  Convention,  to  assemble 
in  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in  M  ly  next.  Drs.  W.  iVJ.  McPheeiers, 
James  Sykes,  J.  B.  Jolinson,  Thos.  Revburn,  J.  V.  Prather,  B.  B.  Brown, 
Chus.  A.  Pope,  and  R.  B.  Chase. — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 


MARiiiF.n. —  i)r.  Edward  Hail  of  Boston, lo  Miss  Harriet  Rnbinson. —  In  New 
York,  Dr  Joliu  W.  Scott,  to  Mis.-^  J.  IJ.  Suydam.— Dr.  Edwin  N.  L"iia|iiu;>i;.  Biouk- 
lynn,  .N.  v.,  tr,  .Miis  .\1.  .\.  Heed. 

R  p-n-l  o  r  D :  Wis  in  B-^'lm — for  the  wrek  ending  March  2-tlh  40 —Males  20.  lenalos  20. 
Sii|ll)orn.  5.  Of  i-onsiiiii|)lion  13— smallpox, 'i  — croup,  I — luna:  fever.  2  -  ii.fliui.n:ali<'ii  of  tl  e 
brain,  2  —  Iropsy.  2  —  Iropsy  of  ihechest,  l^spism*.  1  — ilisease  of  ihe  lioAels,  1  —measles,  t 
— ap'DJexy.  1— Jnipsv  of  the  hrain  a— paralysis,  I— disease  o:' the  heart,  I— cliilJ  ted,  I  — 
brai'i  fever,   1 — eonviilsions.  i — old  a^e,  I — drowned.  1. 

Uii  l"r  .">  years.  1 1 —between  5  and  -^J  years,  d—beiwccn  20  and  -10  years,  1 1— LelwcealU  and 
60  years,  4— over  00  years,  3. 
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M.  Brirhrtrnu  on  the.  Antagonism  of  A^nn  and  of  Pulmonnry  Cort' 
sumption. — 'I'his  (iiiestion  lias  lueii  iniicli  discussed  «)f  late  hv  French 
medicjil  prncliiiniiers,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware.  M  Brirlieleaii, 
Physician  t*  tlio  "  IIoplul  Necker,"  anilyzesthe  various  coitiuiiiiiic-iiioiis 
thai  have  a])|)earcd  on  iho  snhject,  inciiidintJ  docninenls  from  various  pnrla 
of  Alcreria,  from  Bourdeniix,  Slrashourg,  Lvoiis,  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  Rochefort,  Rome,  &c. — all  localities  in  which  intermittent  fever  la 
rife — and  appears  lo  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cantu  t  he  said  to 
be  antagonism  hetween  the  two  diseases — that  is,  exclnsioii  of  tlie  one  by 
the  other  ;  althongh  the  circumstances  which  fivor  the  develi[);nenl  of 
intermittents  may  he.  an«l  in  ail  proh  ihility  are.  niif  ivoral)le  to  the  develop- 
ment of  phihisis.      M.  Brichetean  thus  concludes  his  remarks  : 

"  Althoiiirli,  on  examinin(T  these  diseases,  we  do  not  find  incompatibility 
between  the  causes  of  phihisis  and  iiitermitteni  fevers,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize,  either  in  the  climate  oi"  nnrshy  disiricis,  or  in  the  influence 
of  marshy  miasmata  over  the  economy,  conditions  favorable  to  inlicrcular 
patients.  Our  knovvledge  of  this  fict  is  to  he  referrerl  to  the  authors  of 
the  I  i!)ors  which  we  have  enumerated.  But  instead  of  calling  to  our  a.s- 
sistance  s>me  antagonizing  ten<lencies,  would  it  not  he  possil)le  to  account 
for  this  kind  of  prophylaxy,  by  attributing  it  to  the  moist  uniform  heat 
which  reigns  in  .some  marshy  districts,  and  which,  by  favoring  liie  develop- 
ment of  fever,  may  impede  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculization.  Does  not 
this  appear  proved  by  wh  it  takes  place  at  Strasbourg,  vvliere  the  cliiDate 
being  l)oth  damp  and  cold,  the  town  is  ravaged  by  intermittent  fever  and 
by  phthisis;  whereas  the  more  southern  <leparlments  of  L'Aiii,  La  Nievre, 
Le  Var,  &,c.,  are  decimated  by  intermitlent  fevers,  [)ut  rffer  very  few 
phthisical  patients?  We  mav  also  add,  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  deny  that 
in  all  countries  inlerinittent  fevers  preserve  from  other  afTertions.  The 
Dutch  appear  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  as  Boerhaave  informs  iis  tint  tliey 
are  in  the  habit  of  congratulating  themselves  on  the  return  of  their  fevers. 
The  same  Boerhaave,  along  with  tfoffmann,  Lancisi  and  Sydenham, 
thought  that  intermittent  fevers  freed  us  from  various  diseases,  and  even 
predisposed  to  h)ngevity  :  '  Febres  intermiltentes,  nisi  inaligniE,  ad  bm- 
gevitatein  disponunt,  el  depuranl  ab  inveteratis  malis  '  Some  recent  writers 
think  that  typhus  fever  is  rarely  tnel  with  in  countries  ravaged  by  iiiier- 
mittents." — London  Lancet. 


London  Fivpr  Hospital. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
Hospital  was  lately  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  street — 
the  Eirl  of  Devon,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  From  the  report,  read  by 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  one  of  the  medical  (ifficers,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  :}lst  of  December, 
1844,  was  51,  since  which  time  5.'>9  had  i)een  admitted,  making  a  total  of 
610.  Of  that  number,  451  had  been  discharged,  and  77  had  dred.  The 
total  admitted  since  the  establishment  of  the  instiiiiticn  was  17,949.  'I'he 
subscriptions,  &c.,  in  support  of  the  hospital,  amounted  during  ih.e  year  to 
jCl2fil,  and  the  expenses  to  ,£'1010.  'i'he  report  having  been  adi  pied,  and 
the  E  irl  of  Devon  re-elected  president,  the  meeting  separated. —  London 
Morninfr  Ckrunick. 
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MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSYLVANIA   UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Believing,  as  I  do,  tliat  Medical  Journals  are  the  instruments  to  be 
used  in  every  possible  manner  that  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  ;  and  feeling  sure  that  you  will  coincide  in  the  opinion,  that 
every  medical  professor  exerts  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  cha- 
racters of  individual  practitioners,  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  receive 
such  comments  upon  the  ability,  medical  information,  or  mode  of  reason- 
ing of  any  teacher,  as  may  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropic 
investigation. 

There  are  in  almost  every  State,  one  or  more  medical  schools,  demand- 
ing the  consideration  of  those  joreceptors  who  have  to  determine  where 
their  pupils  shall  go,  to  he  further  informed,  before  they  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  confidence  of  the  diseased.  Now,  are  the  advantages 
offered  by  these  schools,  so  nearly  equipoised,  as  to  render  nugatory  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  their  several  claims  may  be 
correctly  valued  ?  Or  does  the  mere  facility  of  location,  or  venerable- 
ness  of  age,  give  to  one  the  precedence  which,  other  circumstances  being 
duly  appreciated,  would  accrue  to  another?  In  short,  what  constitutes  a 
good  medical  school  ?  The  writer  would  answer,  that  is  a  good  medical 
school  in  which  the  chairs  are  all  filled  by  men  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  many  changes  which  medicine  has  undergone  since  the  earliest 
ages — who  appreciate  its  uncertainties  as  an  art,  as  well  as  its  established 
principles  as  a  science — who  enforce  the  importance  of  correct  observa- 
tion, sound  judgment,  good,  discrimination,  and  logical  reasoning,  and 
who  do  not  assert  with  dogmatical  precision,  positions  which  are  not  fully 
and  positively  tenable — nor  defend  as  apodictically  established,  principles 
which  are  apochryphal  in  their  nature.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  it  is 
evidently  as  binding  a  duty  upon  members  of  the  profession,  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  any  professor,  with  whom  they  become  acquainted  in  the 
lecture  hall,  or  through  his  published  papers,  as  the  duty  is  binding 
upon  them  to  record  cases  illustrating  therapeutical  points,  or  developing 
facts  which  sustain  previously  propounded  principles.  And  wln^n  it  be- 
comes acknowledged  as  a  duty,  and  fully  discharged,  physicians  will  be 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  tlie  characters  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
honorable  and  profitable  position  of  public  teachers  of  medicine,  as 
will  cause  an  announcement  that  "  one  has  been  chosen  frotii  forty- 
nine  medical  professors,  and  other  distinguished  medical  gentlemen," 
10 
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who  were  applicants  to  fill  a  vacant  chair  in  a  medical  school — to 
bear  with  it  a  weight,  which  is  not  now  attached  to  it ;  and  private 
preceptors,  when  informed  that  "  in  addition  to  the  delivery  of  three  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
the  professor  elect  has  filled  the  chairs  of  Materia  Mcdica,  Therapeutics 
and  Hygiene,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  ^c,"  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  he  was  fully  qualified  to  discharge  the  multifarious  duties  which 
are  incumbent  upon  the  occupant  of  the  several  chairs.  Trusting  that 
these  views  will  find  sympathy  with  the  members  of  the  profession,  the 
writer  presents  this  paper  with  the  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  induce  a 
more  earnest  incjuiry  into  the  character  of  medical  schools,  so  that  those, 
and  those  only,  which  are  worthy  shall  be  sustained. 

In  a  bulletin,  issued  from  the  office  of  a  Lexington  print,  it  is  announced 
that  the  umpires  have  designated  Sanuiel  Annan,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  as 
the  individual  who  shall  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University.  In 
this  bulletin,  it  is  said  that  "  As  a  wiiter  Prof.  Annan  is  known  almost 
as  widely  as  the  leading  periodical  of  the  profession,  viz.,  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Its  volumes  contain  eight  or  ten  of 
his  papers,  Sec."  It  is  from  the  perusal  of  a  portion  of  these  papers, 
that  the  writer  has  formed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Annan,  which  is  now  re- 
spectfully presented  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal.  The  papers  which 
I  have  examined  with  particular  care,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  and  at  the  same  time  give  sufficient  data  upon  which  to 
base  views  of  the  author's  mode  of  reasoning  and  investigating,  are  hos- 
pital reports — to  be  found  in  Vols.  XXllI.  and  XXIV.,  and  Vol.  11., 
New  Series,  of  the  American  Journal.  These  papers  demonstrate  clearly 
that  their  author  has  a  great  regard  for  pathological  anatomy  ;  and  they 
are  not  alone  a  record  of  the  writer's  observations  in  that  branch  of  his 
profession — but  they  show  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  pathological  investigators.  Yet  his  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  tissues  and  organs  after  death,  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  his 
asserting,  with  a  peremptoriness  which  is  not  apposite  to  a  correct  employ- 
ment of  remedial  means,  that  "  there  is  no  therapeutical  principle  in  practi- 
cal surgery  better  settled  than  that  of  the  great  superiority  of  warm  lotions 
to  the  eye,  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation."  This  remark  he  has  re- 
corded on  the  330th  page  of  Vol.  XXI 11.  of  the  American  Journal,  with- 
out previously  or  subsequentlv  admitting  any  conditional  circumstances  : 
but  rather,  to  give  force  to  the  absoluteness  of  his  phraseology,  he  asserts  his 
individual  observation,  of  course  sustaining  his  view  of  the  efficacy  of  warm 
lotions,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  the  fact  that  physicians  have  or- 
dered cold,  which  prescription  was  disregarded  by  the  patients,  and  the 
warm  lotions  used,  because  increased  pain  followed  the  application  of 
the  one,  and  the  effect  of  the  other  was  pleasant  and  refreshing.  This 
remark,  and  its  context,  we  fear  presents  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
writer  is  in  the  habit  of  hastily  reaching  a  conclusion,  and  then  maintain- 
ing it  under  any  and  every  circumstance,  sometimes  necessarily  to  his  own 
discredit  and  the  suffering  of  his   patient ;  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
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|H-esum('cI  that  Dr.  Annan  was  imacquatnte.d  with  ihe  fact  that  cases  had 
occurred,  in  which  the  pain  was  ininiedialely  aUayed  by  the  apphcation 
of  cdd,  after  warm  lotions  had  been  unremitlingiy  employed,  init!l,des- 
pairin;^  of  relief,  the  patient  had  positively  refuseci  their  further  applica- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  he  was  unaware  that  the  ojiinion  of  nianv 
<iistini>uished  ophthahnotolo!,nsts  was  favorable  to  th('  tMnjiloynieiu  oi" 
cold,  retnediaily,  in  acute  inflanitnalion  of  the  eye.  By  way  of  exiuii- 
ple,  Lawrence,  after  rnentiotiin"-  the  different  manner  in  which  it  may  he 
'applied,  says,  "Cold  ai)plications  diminish  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  les- 
sen the  burning  sensation  which  is  felt  under  acute  inflammation,  &cc.''  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  these  cases  have  occurred,  or  that  so  practical  a 
man  as  Lawrence  would  give  iiis  concurience  to  its  use,  unless  circum- 
stances sometimes  were  present,  which  rendered  cold  greatly  superior 
to  warm  lotions.  This  habit  of  deterniinin<^  from  a  restricted  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  is  not  the  only  unfavorable  shade  which  is 
cast  by  the  reajark  we  have  quoted.  As  before  intimated,  the  positive, 
not  to  use  the  word  dogmatical,  manner  in  which  he  expresses  his 
views  of  a  therapeutical  point,  gives,  it  is  feared,  an  earnest  of  an  un- 
happy influence,  to  be  exerted  by  hiui  in  the  capacity  of  public  teacher. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  but  comparatively  a  few,  of  those  who  receive  the  honors 
of  medical  schools,  prosecute  the  studies  which  appertain  to  their  pro- 
fession, with  that  assiduity  and  zeal,  which  is  necessary  to  render  them 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  received  principles,  observed  facts,  and  doubt- 
ful propositions,  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  schools,  or 
the  imperfection  of  the  knowledge  gained  fiom  their  attendance  in  the 
lecture  hall  ;  but  entering  upon  a  dischfirge  of  the  duties  of  practitioners, 
fully  impressed  by  the  cotifident  manner  and  unequivocal  language  in 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  professors  were  delivered,  their  verity  is 
seldotn  doubted  ;  and  if  perchance  a  particular  trratment  proves  ineffi- 
cacious, the  sapiency  of  a  learned  professor  is  sufficient  justification  for 
its  employment.  We  do  not  censure  a  physician  for  having  a  preference 
for  a  [)articular  therapeutical  means,  but  forgiving  it  an  ascendancy  which 
observation  will  not  warrant.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  remark  which 
is  quoted  above  from  Lawrence,  that  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  ihe  value 
of  cold  applications;  yet,  he  afterwards  tells  us  that  "  in  many  instances 
of  ophthalmic  inflammation,  patients  find  warm  applications  more  agree- 
able than  cold  "  ;  claiming  preeminence  neither  for  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  judges  that  one  to  have  power  adequate  to  the  purpose  intended, 
which  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patients,  and  "of  course  complies  with 
their  feelings."  Or,  as  Arthur  Jacob,  who  is  most  friendly  to  the  warm 
medication,  expresses  himself,  "  Cold  or  warm  applications  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  according  to  the  relief  the  patient  experiences  fiom  the  one 
or  the  other."  Let  us  visit,  in  imagination,  the  professor  whilst  lecturing 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Transylvania.  He  is  teaching  his  pupils  how  to 
conduct  themselves,  with  a  woman,  whose  labor  pains  have  been  strong 
and  active,  but  which  from  some  cause  have  subsided;  and  we  will  sup- 
pose he  uses  this  languao;e,  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  ob- 
stetrics, as  the  remark — upon  which  we  have  annotated  so  prolixly — bears 
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to  ophthalmotology — ''  There  is  no  iherapeutical  principle,  in  practical 
obstetrics,  belter  settled,  ihan  that  of  the  yreat  superiority  of  ergot  to  the 
parturient  uterus,  in  a  state  of  enertion."  There  are  here  no  conditional 
circumstances,  the  hiULiuage  is  unequivocal  in  ilself;  yet  we  may  suppose 
that  he  gives  it  additional  force  l)y  saying  "  that  physicians  have  been 
known  to  employ  blood-letting  and  tart,  antimony,  and  yet  the  desired 
effect  was  not  attained,  until  a  scruple  dose  of  ergot  had  been  adminis- 
tered." The  effect  whicii  would  be  produced,  by  language  like  this,  in 
the  practice  of  that  portion  of  his  class  who  receive  the  ipse  dixit,  can 
be  more  easily  imai^ined  than  described  ;  and  the  cases,  it  is  believed,  are 
in  every  respect  apposite — (or  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  a  physician, 
who  would  in  cases  of  a  particular  nature  recommend  unqualifiedly  one 
remedy,  would  not  in  cases  of  a  different  natine. 

In  his  record  of  the  cases  of  dysentery — which  he  treated,  in  the  man- 
ner which  custom  has  sanctioned,  with  calomel,  opium,  castor  oil,  &ic., 
he  makes  a  remark  whicli  is  indicative  of  a  more  extended  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  than  a  large  proportion  of  practitioners  of  the 
present  day  are  in  the  habit  of  exerting  ;  and  it  is  now  as  necessary  to  en- 
force the  lesson  that  "  there  is  no  one  principle  of  more  importance  in 
medicine,  than  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  system,  to  exercise  its 
own  balancing  powers,  for  the  pur})ose  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of 
action,"  as  it  was  nine  years  ago.  But  the  esteem  which  would  other- 
wise be  accredited  to  him,  from  this  remark,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  a  correct  process  of  reasoning,  based  upon  legitimate  observation, 
is  detracted  from,  because  the  remark  is  found  in  the  midst  of  a  feeble 
attempt  to  give  the  modus  medcndi  of  ci\\ou\c\  and  castor  oil  in  dysentery  ; 
and  the  force  of  his  argunient  on  this  point,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  in- 
flamtnation,  "  as  soon  as  copious  secretion  lakes  place,  the  violent  symp- 
toms are  mitigated,  and  very  great  relief  is  experienced,  not  only  from  the 
local  distress,  but  also  of  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  accom- 
panies disease  ;"  assuming  as  the  cause,  that,  which  we  believe  the  best 
authorities  consider  as  Jie  effect,  and  as  such,  indicative  of  returning  nor- 
mality of  condition  in  the  inflamed  part.  If  this  is  true,  the  professor  is 
either  not  fortunate  in  his  powers  of  discrimination,  or  has  permitted  him- 
self to  misconstrue  the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  hypothetical 
explanation,  for  reason  of  its  apparent  originality — knowing  himself  that 
it  was  wholly  gratuitous  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  one,  and  perfect  free- 
dom from  the  habit  of  the  other,  it  is  believed  will  be  conceded  by  all, 
are  essentials  in  the  character  of  teachers,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  a 
liap[)y  influence  with  those  who  may  come  under  their  tutelage.  Again, 
in  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of  Cheyne  and  Armstrong,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  blistering  in  acute  laryngitis.  Dr.  Annan  says,  "  I  confess 
I  cannot  understand  how  that  counter-iriilation,  which  is  said  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  chronic  laryngitis,  should  not  prove  beneficial  in  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease."  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  intention  of  the 
present  paper  to  canvass  the  opinions  of  Cheyne,  Armstrong  and  Annan, 
as  relates  to  the  [)oint  in  practice  upon  which  they  differ  ;  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  latter  gentleman  adopts  bis 
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conclusion^.  Let  us  use  siinilar  language  upon  some  point  of  obstetrical 
sur""erv.  "  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  how  tliat  ertrot,  which  is  said 
to  be  sei-\iceable  in  tedious  labors,  should  not  prove  beneficial  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  parturient  efforts."'  Such  teachings  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whose  sentiments  are  in  accordance  with  the  princtiplcs  of 
the  ancient  school  of  empirics,  but  cannot  satisfy  those  who  make 
'■  reason  bv  means  of  the  senses  the  judge  of  truth."  On  the  one  iiand, 
the  beneficial  effects  following  the  application  of  the  blister  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug,  durinii  particular  conditions  of  the  system,  are 
assigned,  indirectly  it  is  true,  as  reason  why  the  same  means  would  be 
serviceable  in  other  conditions,  however  modified  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
reason  based  on  observation,  and  sustained  by  experience,  requires 
that  modifiable  conditions  shall  be  combated  with  modifiable  mea- 
sures. For  illustration,  Dr.  Annan  would  apply  blisters  in  acute  laryn- 
gitis, for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  serviceable  in  the  chronic 
form  of  that  disease:  whilst  another  physician  woidd  apply  blisters  over 
the  throat  in  chronic  laryngitis,  "  ho[»ing  to  irritate  the  vessels  of  the  or- 
gan, by  implicating  branches  of  the  sattK^  vessels  and  nerves,  as  proceed 
to  the  affected  part  ;"  and  does  not  use  them  in  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease — fearing  that  will  be  induced  which,  in  the  chronic  stage,  he  is 
desirous  of  bringing  about. 

But  lest  this  paper  should  grow  to  too  great  a  length,  the  further  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Annan's  Hospital  Reports  will  be  dispensed  with. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Annan  is  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  the  observations,  which  different  distinguished  philosophers 
of  the  profession  have  published  for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren.  Yet 
(his  fact — even  in  connection  with  the  information  that  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh,  and  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
liOndon — is  not  sufficient  to  render  him  superior  as  a  teacher  to  forty- 
eight  medical  gentlemen  and  professors,  representing  so  many  States  ;  and 
it  is  presuiTied  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  rejected  applicants  for  the  va- 
cant chair,  would  be  willing  to  have  their  capacity  and  ability  reckoned, 
from  an  appreciation  of  the  capacity  and  ability  of  Dr.  Annan,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  before  them,  by  an  umpire  that  con- 
sidered  "  the  interests  of  Transylvania  in  particular." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  remarks  are  prematurely  made,  from  an 
unjust  construction  of  Prof.  A.'s  papers — for  every  medical  man  is  aware 
that  reports  of  cases  are  considered  as  the  most  important  professional 
papers  which  are  presented  for  publication,  and  should  therefore  be  couch- 
ed in  language  bearing  none  but  an  unequivocal  construction.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  Dr.  A.'s  remarks  were  penned  without  due  consideration 
— lor  he  does  not  in  detail,  give  symptoms  or  treatment,  and  it  is  there- 
fore presumed  that  he  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  views, 
and  exercising  his  reasoning  powers  in  sustaining  the  opinions  of  some 
previous  writers — or  to  destroy  the  effects  of  their  authority  when  it  was 
in  conffict  with  his  own  views.  Hence  they  are  judged  to  be  a  correct 
index,  by  which  the  character  of  the  mind  from  which  they  emanated 
may  be  examined,  and  opinions  passed  upon  the  correctness  of  its  inves- 
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tigatinsf  and  analyiical  qiiaiitios.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  coin- 
inunicniion  is  SDrry  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  the  future  influence  of 
Transylvania — \vhcMi  compared  with  that  which  she  exercised  for  the 
spven  yeai-s  preceding  the  winter  of  1814-5 — promises  to  be  of  but 
little  benefit,  either  in  advancing  the  standard  of  professional  attainments, 
or  in  furnishinL'  to  conununiiies.  |)hysicians  possessing  such  iiabits  of  dis- 
crimination, reflection,  and  of  Ioj;ically  deducing  from  correct  facts — as 
will  be  an  earnest  of  ilieir  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  vocation. 
East  Tennessee,  March  6,  181G. 


THF.   FILLF.T   IN   BREECH   PRESENTATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  cases  of  breech  presentation,  requiring  aid,  and  in  which  the 
labor  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  bring 
down  the  feet,  we  are  directed  by  Dewees  to  assist  the  passage  of  the 
breech  by  acting,  "first,  with  the  fingers  ;  second,  by  tiie fillet ;  third,  by 
the  blunt  hook  or  liooks."  INow  my  fingers  are  short,  and  I  have  never 
been  ai)Ie  to  hook  one  or  more  of  them  into  the  groin  of  the  child,  so  as 
to  exert  any  efficient  extracting  force,  until  the  labor  was  so  far  advanced 
that  the  breech  was  just  ready  to  be  delivered  wiihout  this  aid.  As  to 
blunt  hook  or  hooks,  I  haven't  got  any,  and  1  dislike  the  idea  of  iron 
in  such  cases.  I  never  applied  the  forceps  to  the  head  but  once  during 
over  twenty-two  years  of  moderate  practice,  and  then  I  did  not  succeed 
in  delivering  the  woman  with  them.  1  sent  off*  for  the  greatest  forceps 
accoucheur  in  any  of  the  adjoining  towns  ;  but  he  could  do  no  better, 
and  we  had  to  resort  to  cephalotomy  at  la^t.  And  as  to  the  fillet,  Baude 
locque,  as  quoted  by  Dewees,  says — "  Its  apj^lication  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  that  he  reckons  it  among  the  resources  of 
art."  Dr.  Dewees  recommends  it,  but  admits  that,  "  it  can  only  be  used 
when  the  point  of  the  finger  can  command  the  groin."  What. he  means 
by  this  "  command  "  of  the  groin  1  know  not,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  has  given  no  directions  by  which  the  fillet  can  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  accoucheur  shall  be  able  to  pass  his  finger  almost  to  the  groin,  and 
yet  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  labor,  generally,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
render  assistance.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  can  apply  the  fillet,  in  the  : 
manner  directed  by  Dewees,  until  the  labor  is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
breech  will  probably  soon  be  delivered  without  assistance.  In  my  first 
effort  to  apply  the  fillet  1  followed  Dewees's  directions,  but  I  could  not 
"  begin  "  to  succeed. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  1  was  attending  on  a  feeble  lady  in  labor 
with  her  first  child.  The  breech  presented.  I  could  at  length  just  pass 
the  end  of  my  finger  between  the  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium' 
and  the  thigh  of  the  child.  Of  course  I  knew  where  the  groin  was,  but| 
could  not  exactly  reach  it.  In  this  state  the  labor  remained  without  de- 
cided advancement  for  some  hours.  The  pains,  never  strong,  now  evi-i 
dently  abated  much,  both  in  force  and  frequency,  and  I  began  to  contrivel 
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some  new  method  of  applying  the  fillet.  I  presently  thought  of  one 
which  I  was  very  confident  would  succeed,  and  it  did  succeed,  easily  and 
readily,  and  in  all  respects  just  as  I  expected.  This  was  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  1  have  not  had  occasion  lo  use  the  fillet  since,  nor 
have  I  ever  made  any  notes  of  the  operation,  but  I  believe  I  can  describe 
it  correctly  and  so  as  to  be  understood. 

I  took  a  ^um-elastic  catheter,  with  a  wire  in  it,  and  gave  it  such  a 
crook  as  I  thought  would  enable  me  to  push  the  end  of  it  between  the 
ilium  and  the  thigh  of  the  child  fully  into  its  groin.  I  separated  the  wax 
from  around  the  open  end  of  the  catheter,  and  with  a  sewing  needle  1 
passed  a  thread  right  across,  and  nearly  to,  this  end  of  the  catheter,  and 
then  tied  the  ends  of  the  thread  together.  I  now  had,  as  it  were,  a  ring 
of  thread  attached  to  the  open  end  of  the  catheter.  Into  this  ring  I  drew 
a  ribbon,  ever  so  long,  until  the  thread  ring  was  at  the  mi(jdle  of  the  rib- 
bon. Thus  armed,  I  passed  the  crooked,  closed  end  of  the  catheter 
fairly  lo  the  grnln  of  the  child,  and  holding  it  steadily  there,  I  withdrew 
from  it  the  wire,  and  then  pushed  it  along  until  its  end  came  out  back 
and  between  the  child's  thii^hs.  1  then  took  hold  of  this  end  with  my 
fingers,  and  thus  pulled  along,  catheter,  thread  ring  and  ribbon.  1  now 
readily,  easily  and  safely  rendered  the  woman  the  little  assistance  which 
she  so  much  needed,  and  she  was  soon  delivered. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  simple  contrivance,  but  it 
was  so  simple,  and  so  readily  occurred  to  me,  that  I  thought  it  must  have 
occurred  to  many  others  before  me,  and  consequently,  by  publishing  it  as 
something  new,  I  should  only  discover  my  iniperlect  reading.  Yet  it 
may  be  "  sojnething  new,"  and  if  so,  I  think  it  worthy  of  publication  in 
your  Journal.  C.  Knowlton. 

Ashfidd,  March,  1846. 


ONANISM   OR   SELF-POLLUTION  A   GREAT  CAUSE   OF    MADNESS. 
To  the  Biitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  the  practice  of  the  Athenians  to  cause  the  sick 
to  be  brought  forth  to  a  public  square,  so  that  those  who  had  been 
afflicted  by  the  same  disease  m'ght  see  them  and  inform  them  by  what 
means  they  effected  their  cure.  With  the  same  spirit,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  warn  my  fellow  mortals  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  vices  that  ever 
afflicted  man,  I  write  you  a  brief  account  of  my  own  case. 

About  six  or  eight  years  since,  I  commenced  the  practice  of  onanism  or 
masturbation,  although  at  first  to  no  great  extent.  The  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  my  health  (could  any  one  have  iiribibed  a  more  dangerous 
error  ?)  had  taken  fast  hold  of  me.  Although  1  was  not  guilty  of  the 
practice  to  much  excess  for  the  first  y<"ar  or  two,  it  gradually  grew  upon 
me  like  all  evil  habits,  until  the  desire  to  indulge  in  it  became  almost  in- 
supportable, connected  as  it  was  with  less  ability  to  resist  it,  owing  to  the 
gradual  and  sure  prostration  of  mind  and  body  which  it  induced.  Dys- 
pepsia, with  all  its  horrors,  set  in  ;  the  stomach  for  a   lime  absolutely  re- 
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fused  to  digest  food,  and  I  was  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty.  I  became 
irritable  in  the  extreme,  restless,  wretched  and  miserable,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  go  I  knew  not  where,  any  where  if  I  could  but  get  rid  of  my- 
self. 1  suffered  constantly  from  restless  and  disturbed  sleep.  The  effect 
upon  the  action  of  the  heart  was  most  direful,  causing  a  convulsed  and 
irregular  action.  At  times,  worn  out  with  its  labored  action,  it  would 
scarcely  beat  at  all,  thereby  causing  great  depression  of  spirits.  Noctur- 
nal emissions  of  semen  were  induced,  and  1  found  my  faculties  fast  de- 
serting me.  1  gave  up  all  business,  as  the  least  care  and  responsibility 
excited  and  maddened  me,  until  at  last,  in  the  providence  of  God,  my 
eyes  were  opened,  and  I  began  to  see  the  great  cause  of  my  torments. 
1  immediately  commenced  a  reform,  but  the  habit  had  become  so  hard  to 
break  that  1  at  times,  although  but  seldom,  indulged  in  it,  but  always 
with  a  wretched  effect  upon  the  general  health — a  single  trespass  putting 
me  back  for  a  long  time  in  n)y  enfeebled  state. 

I  will  in  a  future  No.  slate  by  what  means  I  conquered  the  habit,  hop- 
ing that  it  may  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  some  one  from  its  liorrid  folds. 

Portland,  Me.,  March,  1846.  Philip. 


MEDICAL   REFORM. 

[rominunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgicnl  Jcnirnal.] 

1  WAS  very  much  pleased,  in  reading  the  article  by  Dr.  North  published  in 
the  7th  No.  of  your  Journal,  with  the  earnestness  which  he  exhibited 
concerning  reform  in  the  present  system  of  medical  government.  There 
are  several  things,  however,  which  have  been  upon  my  mind  a  long  time, 
and  which  he  has  not  touched  ;  and  others  which  I  wish  to  support  as  far 
as  the  influence  of  a  single  individual  can  go.  Permit  me,  then,  in  further- 
ance of  his  views,  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  N.  has  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  prepara- 
tory studies,  or  those  to  be  pursued  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  medical  course.  I  am  surprised  that  this  subject  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected  by  the  faculty.  The  prepaiatory  training  of  mind  seems 
to  be  appreciated  by  none  of  our  Eastern  schools,  excepting  that  at  New 
Haven.  There  persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  A.B.  are  allowed 
that  of  ]M.D.,  after  two  years  additional  study.  Now  it  will  be  gene- 
rally allowed  that  students  who  have  entered  upon  professional  studies 
after  the  discipline  and  thorough  training  of  College,  advance  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  those  who  have  not  had  sucli  advantage.  Three 
years  is  not,  however,  a  period  at  all  too  long,  for  any  one  to  master  the 
abstruse  subjects  of  medical  science,  even  though  well  prepared,  and  the 
years  of  a  medical  student  ought  not  to  be  spent  in  getting  ready  to 
study,  since  every  moment  is  necessary  to  master  the  multitude  of  sub- 
jects brought  before  him.  So  strong  is  my  conviction  of  the  icnportance 
and  value  of  a  thorough  foundation  on  which  to  build,  that  1  believe  one 
who  with  honor  had  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  academical  studies 
would  be  more  safely  trusted  with  the  treatment  of  patients  after  twenty 
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jnonih's  study,  than  the  generality  of  others,  who,  without  this,  have  been 
engaged,  three  years  in  professional  pursuits.  My  reason  is,  that  the 
former,  with  a  properly  trained  mind,  is  prepared  to  reap  advantage  from 
reading  and  experience;  and  the  other,  unless  having  received  a  good 
common  education  and  is  of  a  naturally  acute  mind,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  until  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  The  vulgar  speak  of  experience 
as  the  touchstone  of  a  physician's  character.  No  mistake  is  more  gross, 
none  more  injurious.  A  person  with  a  poor  elementary  education  may 
observe  to  all  eternity,  and  at  the  end  be  just  where  he  started,  but  little 
wiser  himself  and  unable  to  transmit  that  little  to  others.  He  looks  with 
stupid  wonder  at  phenomena  he  cannot  comprehend,  knowing  neither 
their  cause  or  what  they  portend  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods 
whereby  their  mystery  may  be  unravelled,  he  as  often  comes  to  an  erro- 
neous conclusion  as  a  correct  one,  an  opinion  which  an  ignorant  obsti- 
nacy soon  fixes  as  firm  as  the  rocks  against  the  whole  battery  of  truth. 
.But  he  who  is  trained  to  observe,  to  weigh  facts  and  decide  with  accu- 
racy res[)ecting  symptoms — in  other  words,  who  has  a  good  and  enlight- 
ened judgment,  will  learn  more  by  a  single  case  than  the  other  by  a 
thousand.  It  may  be  said,  judgment  is  not  always  the  offspring  of  edu- 
cation. This  is,  perhaps,  true  to  some  extent,  since  there  is  great  differ- 
ence in  the  minds  of  individuals  as  respects  the  power  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  there  have  been  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  profession,  who  had 
in  early  life  but  few  advantages  except  wliaf  nature  gave  ;  but  these  all 
owe  much  to  themselves  and  their  own  application  for  their  elevation. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  mind  must  be  long  educated,  that  it  may  rea- 
son accurately  and  judge  correctly.  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  wisdom  is 
another;  and  though  depending  upon  the  former,  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  The  proper  use  of  knowledge  is  as  important  as  knowledge 
itself.  He  who  to  good  abilities  superadds  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
allows  each  one  to  have  just  its  proper  weight  and  no  more,  who  sees  the 
bearing  of  each  and  their  relations  one  with  another,  is  the  man  of  sound 
judgment ;  and  he  is  the  greatest,  who  being  possessed  of  the  greatest 
number,  can  combine  them  with  the  most  powerful  effect.  We  not  only 
want  men  in  the  profession  who  are  able  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, but,  what  is  no  less  difficult,  make  a  good  use  of  what  is  already 
known.  A  man  may  have  great  learning,  but  without  the  balance  wheel 
of  judgment  may  be  launched  off  after  any  absurdity.  Liebig,  speaking 
of  homoeopathy,  truly  says,  "  reason  alone  cannot  keep  whole  nations 
from  embracing  the  most  abject  superstitions."  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  insist  that  every  applicant  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  should  first  obtain 
that  of  A.B.,  nor  is  it  altogether  necessary,  though  a  law  of  similar  im- 
port is  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  which  accounts  for  the  thorough  edu- 
cation and  great  eminence  of  her  medical  men.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  improper  to  demand  a  good  classical  education,  tested  by  a  thorough 
examination,  of  those  about  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  ;  an  ex- 
amination to  be  conducted  by  a  board  in  ea(;h  county  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  the  celebrated  Prof.  Nathan  Smith,  iliouiih  somewhat  ad- 
vanced for  a  student,  applied   to   a    physician  that  lie   might  study  in  his 
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office,  permission  was  not  granted  until  he  could  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, and  this  not  improbably  was  the  crisis  of  his  life,  and  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  mind  which  in  London  or  Paris  would  have 
made  a  Cooper  or  Dupuytren.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  most  difficult 
of  all  studies  requires  the  least  aiiplication  or  the  most  superficial  attain- 
ments. I  iiope  no  one  will  understand  me  as  casting  any  reproach  upon 
a  prolession,  numbering,  as  it  does,  so  few  persons  of  collegiate  education, 
when  compared  with  that  of  law  or  theology.  The  want  of  such  an 
education  has  often  been  surmounted,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there 
more  strong  common  sense  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  medicine  than  in 
New  England  ;  nor  is  there  any  portion  of  the  Union  where  there  is 
pursued  a  more  correct  and  successful  practice  than  in  Connecticut, 
which  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enlar'red  views  and  sound  \i\6^- 
nient  of  a  generation  now  almost  departed,  but  whose  works  will  long  re- 
main, living,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  in  the  memories  of  their  successors. 

Another  topic  is  the  examination  for  degrees.  I  see  that  some  effort 
has  been  made  in  JVew  York  to  remove  this  power  from  the  (;iculty  of 
colleges,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  disinterested  persons.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  To  whom  are  these  professors  responsible  if  they  bestow 
honors  unworthily  ?  In  Connecticut  a  portion  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee are  chosen  from  practising  physicians,  who  are  to  assist  the  profes- 
sors, and  nothing  further  could  be  desired,  except  that  they  might  always 
be  able  thoroughly  to  perform  tlieir  duty.  Medical  colleges  are  springing 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  throngs  of  students  are  pressing  forward  for  de- 
grees, and  many  without  any  qualifications  really  demanded  for  high  at- 
tainment, it  would  certainly  be  but  a  human  frailty  if  the  officers  of 
these  schools  should  desire  that  their  own  should  appear  both  numerously 
attended  and  able  to  show  a  large  graduating  class,  and  thus  permit  those 
(o  pass  who  should  not.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  often  the  case,  and  the  pub- 
lic hold  us  as  a  body  answerable,  and  retaliate  upon  our  heads.  The 
world  is  not  discriminating  in  its  judgment,  but  apt  to  consider  all  edu- 
cated pretty  much  alike,  that  all  know  pretty  much  the  same,  and  the 
bhmdi^rs  of  one  of  the  profession  are  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  whole. 
Olten  it  has  fallen  to  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  to  be  told  by 
some  person,  that  having  trind  such  and  such  a  Regular,  he  had  then 
resorted  to  Thomsonians,  homoeopathists,  water  or  root  doctors,  as 
though  in  having  tried  one  he  had  tried  all.  The  overlooking  of  a  frac- 
ture or  a  dislocated  bone  is  visited  upon  the  whole  profession,  and  is  laid 
hold  of  by  empirics  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  and  turned  to  their  own  advantage  with  an  easily  deluded  public, 
or  may  serve  to  point  an  arrow  launched  at  all  science,  as  was  witnessed 
last  week  in  a  New  York  paper  by  a  man  who  ought  to  employ  his  pen 
in  the  causp  of  honest  tiiuli,  and  not  for  the  support  of  the  most  arrant 
quackery  ;  to  assist  and  not  impede  the  march  of  mind  against  popular 
errors  and  superstitions.  Kespecling  the  conferring  of  degrees,  I  can  re- 
call to  mind  one  case  within  my  own  observation.  A  man  who  had  been 
two  years  in  the  jjractice  of  medicine,  under  a  license,  wished  to  com- 
plete his  career  with  glory,  and  of  course  wanted  his  degree.     He  passed 
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his  medical  exatnination,  yet  a  few  days  previous  he  was  completely  lost 
in  the  mrzes  o!"  the  blood's  circulation,  and  could  not  tell  whether  the 
t)Iood  flowing  hrough  the  aorta  was  venous  or  arterial.  No  man  gradu- 
ated in  that  class  without  feeling  himself  disgraced,  and  a  portion  was 
reflected  upon  the  institution.  Will  the  profession  submit  to  tliis  ?  Are 
they  to  be  thus  belittled  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  watch  with 
Ar^uis  eyes  every  failing  ?  The  world  will  not  allow  it,  even  if  the  pro- 
fession do.  Something  must  be  done  to  regulate  this  matter,  and  that  all 
mav  see  that  there  is  "  fair  play  and  no  favor."  No  way  seems  better 
adapted  to  accomplish  this,  than  through  censors  or  examiners,  chosen 
either  by  the  legislature  or  the  profession.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  those  who  practise  are  really  what  they  profess  to  be,  or 
not,  and  it  is  but  right  that  every  well  qualified  practitioner  should  be 
recognized  as  such.  If  the  profession  would  thus  uphold  its  own  dignity, 
we  should  see  the  public  less  ready  to  forsake  it  for  every  brazen-faced 
pretender.  Not  only  would  such  measures  elevate  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  would  thin  the  ranks  of  empirics,  who,  under  the  garb  of  su- 
perior learning,  now  ride  high  in  popular  favor.  The  medical  profession 
is  full  to  overflowing.  Persons  who  are  desirous  of  a  short  road  to  for- 
tune must  step  aside  and  adopt  some  new  whim  of  the  day.  If  they 
can  attach  M.D.  to  their  names,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  thus  far  easier 
temporarily  to  succeed,  than  by  the  honest  but  hard  road  of  truth.  A 
thorough  sifting,  both  before  commencing  the  study  of  medicine  and  on 
graduation,  would,  I  verily  believe,  greatly  diminish  their  number. 

Respecting  the  present  system  of  teaching  at  schools  of  medicine, 
might  there  not  be  some  improvement?  What  advantage  is  it  to  a  good 
student  that  he  should  pass  two  courses,  spending  days  and  weeks,  listen- 
ing to  the  names  of  bones  with  which  he  is,  or  should  be,  well  acquainted, 
hearing  winter  after  winter  lectures  on  practice,  stereotyped  perhaps  twenty 
years,  and  which  he  could  read  equally  well  at  his  own  room,  wasting 
thus  time  and  money  which  might  be  expended  to  greater  effect  ?  Prac- 
tical anatomy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Let  this 
be  studied  at  the  dissecting  room,  or  let  lectures  be  superadded  if  you 
please  ;  but  the  course  at  present  pursued  of  dosing  down  six  lectures  a 
•day  for  months,  to  be  repeated,  verbatim,  next  year,  is  both  tiresome  and 
unprofitable.  Some  branches  are  better  taught  or  illustrated  in  the  lec- 
ture room,  as  surgery,  chemistry,  and  perhaps  obstetrics.  Let  the  time 
spent  on  the  others  be  devoted  to  clinical  observation  ;  the  hospital  is  the 
true  and  only  true  medical  school.  This  is  properly  appreciated  in 
Europe,  where  a  protracted  course  of  clinical  instruction  is  looked  upon 
as  all-important,  and  finishes,  so  far  as  schools  can  do  it,  a  medical  educa- 
tion. Let  a  fair  but  strict  examination  be  the  test  of  a  man's  abilities, 
and  not  the  time  he  may  have  lounged  about  an  office. 

My  views  may  not  be  right  ;  and  whether  they  are  or  not,  no  effect 
may  be  produced.  They  are,  however,  elicited  by  a  desire  both  for  the 
increased  standing  of  the  profession,  and  that  the  lime  and  money  of  the 
student  may  be  expended  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 

I  should  like  to   inquire   what  course  ought   to  be  pursued  with  young 
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men  who  have  studied  portions  of  time  under  persons  who,  though  prac- 
tising with  the  title  and  diploma  of  M.D.,  yet  have  forsaken  the  ranks 
in  which  they  enrolled,  and  practise  on  the  hydro])athic.  Thomsonian  or 
homoeopathic  |)lans.  Are  such  students  to  be  considered  as  having  pursued 
a  full  course  of  medical  study  ?  Should  the  degree  of  iM.D.  be  confer- 
red upon  any  who  wish  to  pursue  these  systems,  or  any  other  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  departure  from  truth  and  honesty,  and  upheld  by  dis- 
honorable and  false  attacks  upon  the  medical  profession  ? 

Permit  me  also  to  intjuire  whether,  as  a  profession,  we  ought  not  to 
discourage,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  sale  of  nostrums.  Apothecaries 
consider  this  a  legitimate  branch  of  their  trade,  and  prescribe  freely  this 
trash  to  whoever  asks  advice.  Ought  not  our  support  to  be  withdrawn 
from  such,  and  would  it  not  be  appreciated  by  the  public?  The  union 
of  the  preparations  of  the  pharmacopoeia  and  nostrums  on  the  same 
shelf  is  calculated  to  injure  the  profession  ;  it  is  a  crying  evil,  which  de- 
mands reform.  In  our  own  city,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants,  we 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  extensive  establishments,  obtaining  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  support  from  the  sale  of  these  things.  If  professional  pat- 
ronage is  withheld  from  those  who  thus  mingle  medicine  with  empiricism, 
there  would  be  a  division,  some  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  profession  and 
others  not ;  we  should  at  least  clear  our  skirts  of  all  iniquity.  Let  us 
not,  then,  as  a  body,  assist  in  the  perpetuity  of  so  monstrous  an  evil. 

Hartjord,  April  \st,  1846.  P.  W.  Ellsworth,  M.D. 


NATURAL   SOMNAMBULISM. 

[The  trial  of  Albert  J.  Tirrell  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Bickford,  which 
has  recently  terminated  in  Boston,  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  and, 
on  account  of  the  medical  opinions  introduced,  should  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  those  who  study  the  im|;)ortant,  but  too  much-overlooked,  department 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  the  following 
narrative  of  events  connected  with  the  murder,  is  taken,  as  stated  by  S.  D. 
Parker,  Esq.,  County  Attorney.] 

On  the  1.5th  of  October,  the  deceased  went  to  the  house  of  Joel  Law- 
rence, in  Cedar  street,  to  live.  On  the  22d  of  October  she  went  out,  and 
the  prisoner  came  home  with  her  and  passed  the  night  with  her.  He 
passed  every  succeeding  night  with  her  until  her  death.  On  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  October,  he  came  to  Liawrence's  house  in  the  afternoon. 
Loud  and  angry  words  were  heard  coming  from  her  chamber  ;  afterwards 
he  went  away,  and  came  back  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  9  she 
came  out,  as  she  said,  to  get  some  water  for  Albert.  About  the  same  time 
the  house  was  shut  up  for  the  night.  The  Lawrence  family  occupied 
the  lower  floor  of  the  house.  Above,  were  three  chambers  :  the  back 
one  occupied  by  the  prisoner  and  the  d(;ceased  ;  the  middle  one  vacant ; 
the  front  one  by  Priscella  Blood  and  W.  J.  Patterson.  About  daylight 
a  faint  shriek  was  heard,  atn!  then  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor ;  and  then  a 
person  was  heard  to  go  down  stairs,  falling  or  stumbling  as  he  went ;  and 
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then  a  groan  or  cry  of  fire.  Presently.  Patterson  and  jMiss  Blood  saw  a 
blaze,  and  their  room  lull  of  smoke.  Patterson  opened  the  window  and 
cried  fire. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  found  a  pile  of  bed-clolhes  on  fire,  against  INIiss  Blood's 
door:  the  wood  work  was  also  on  fire.  The  door  of  Mrs.  Bickford's 
room  was  opened,  the  room  found  full  of  sn)oke,  and  her  body  was  found 
Iving  near  the  fire  place,  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  no  apparel 
on  but  her  night  clothes.  Near  her  was  a  razor,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  was  a  razor  case  ;  a  puddle  of  blood  near  the  pillow,  and  also 
one  some  way  from  it  in  the  bed.  The  wash  bowl  was  full  of  blood  and 
water.  There  was  no  blood  under  her.  In  the  room  were  found  a  vest, 
socks  and  cane,  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  pocket  ol  the  vest 
was  found  a  key  which  opened  his  trunk.  A  part  of  the  bed-cloihes. 
and  those  of  the  bed  of  the  middle  room,  were  found  in  the  entry,  in 
flames. 

On  the  same  morninL%  the  prisoner  applied  at  Mr.  Fullam's  stable,  for 
a  hoi-se  and  wagiion  and  a  man  to  drive  him.  iMr.  Fullai\i  ordered 
one  harnessed.  The  prisoner,  who  was  known  to  Fullam,  said  he  had 
got  into  a  scrape  about  a  girl,  and  must  go  off.  He  was  taken  to  a  house 
of  a  relative  in  Weymoutl),  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  until  his 
arrest  at  New  Orleans. 

[The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  took  the  novel  ground  that  Tirrell  was  a 
somnambulist,  and  therefore  unconscious  of  any  crime.  Evidence  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  from  early  life  he  had  been  known,  occasionally, 
to  rise  in  his  sleep.  Sec.  The  medical  gentlemen  whose  names  follow, 
were  introduced  to  explain  the  character  of  somnambulism.] 

Dr.  Forsyth.  I  am  physician  for  the  Chelsea  Agency  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York.  A  subject,  who  came 
under  my  care,  could  perform  almost  any  acts  in  the  somnambulic  state, 
which  she  could  in  a  waking  state,  and  some  which  she  could  not  when 
awake.  Her  feelings  were  somewhat  changed  in  that  state.  I  treated  the 
case  medically.  I  regard  it  as  a  disease,  resulting  from  a  disordered  state 
of  the  brain.  Her  faculties  were  more  active  in  that  state.  Her  eyes 
were  perfectly  closed,  but  she  could  see,  and  read  perfectly,  even  with  a 
folded  handkerchief  over  her  eyes.  There  was  an  increase  of  nervous 
activity,  but  not  of  physical  strength.  There  was  much  debility  after 
one  of  these  spells.  These  paroxvsms  were  brought  on  sometimes  by 
anxiety  of  mind.  They  varied  in  dtuation  from  one  hour,  to  one  instance 
of  seventy-two  houi-s.  She  came  out  of  them  with  a  start,  as  if  electrified. 
She  was  a  sleep  walker  in  her  earlier  days.  All  cases  of  somnambulism 
in  this  high  degree,  were  cases  of  common  sleep  walking  in  their  younger 
days.  This  subject  would  do  a  great  part  of  her  family  work  in  the 
somnambulic  state.  T  should  think  it  perfectly  practicable  for  a  person 
in  this  state,  to  rise,  dress,  commit  miu'der,  and  run  out  of  the  house.  I 
should  think  from  the  evidence,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  prisoners  case  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  somnambulism.  My  patient  frequently  exclaimed, 
on  coming  out  of  the  state,  "  How  came  so  many  people  here  ?"  and 
appeared  alarmed.     I    never   knew  her  to  come  out  of  a  paroxysm  by 
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any  means  which  were  used  to  bring  her  out,  except  once.     She  always 
came  out  spontaneously. 

Dr.  jyalfcr  Channing,  sworn.  A  person  min;ht  inflict  such  a  wound 
upon  herself  as  descrihed.  iNIy  observation  and  readintr  has,  I  think, 
been  extensive,  so  that  I  can  speak  confidently.  She  mijj;ht  nwve,  after 
having  inflicted  it.  The  act  of  dyin<f  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  n)uscular  strength,  especially  in  cases  of  death  by  violence. 
Extraordinary  convulsive  movements  can  be  niade,  even  after  loss  of 
blood.  The  latest  acts  of  life  are  convulsive  acts  of  great  violence.  In 
warm-blooded  animals  these  movements  frequently  take  place  after  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body.  In  one  case  where  a  woman  cut  her 
throat,  she  resisted  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  take  the  razor  from  her, 
and  cut  him  severely.  There  is  a  prodigious  power  displayed  sometimes 
in  the  act  of  dying.  The  blood  does  not  leave  the  brain  so  soon  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  I  do  not  know  how^  far  a  person  might  a)Ove  in 
the  act  of  dying.  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  difHculty  in  a  per- 
son throwing  herself  from  the  bed  in  the  act  of  dying.  People  are  often 
much  deceived  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost.  Some  people, 
in  some  cases,  might  die  from  the  loss  of  a  pint  of  blood,  while  others 
lose  a  gallon  and  survive.  I  have  attended  somewhat  to  the  subject  of 
somnambulism.  1  have  studied  the  subject  in  Good's  Study  of  Medicine, 
Dunglison's  Physiology,  and  other  works  of  authority.  Sleep,  when 
perfect,  is  a  suspension  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  external  senses. 
The  will,  however,  is  never  entirely  asleep,  for  the  process  of  breathing 
is  a  voluntary  act.  In  dreaming,  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  active.  Some- 
times only  one  faculty  is  active,  sometimes  more.  When  this  activity  ex- 
tends to  the  muscles  of  motion,  it  leads  to  sleep  walking.  (The  witness 
stated  a  great  many  interesting  cases  illustrating  the  state  of  sonmam- 
bulism.)  Sleep  walkers  sometimes  can  see,  and  sometimes  hear,  and 
sometimes  not.  A  sense  may  be  perfect  with  regard  to  some  objects, 
and  not  with  regard  to  others.  A  person  may  hear  some  kinds  of 
sounds,  and  not  others.  Somnambulism  differs  from  common  dream- 
ing, in  being  accompanied  by  motion.  The  individual  may  do  acts, 
from  which,  in  a  waking  state,  he  would  shrink  with  horror.  The 
will  sometimes  can  control  the  train  of  thought,  and  sometimes  not. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  a  somnambulist  might  do  acts  in  sleep,  strike  a 
blow,  k,c.,  while  the  moral  sense  remained  asleep.  That  state  might 
last  for  some  time,  and  a  great  variety  of  acts  be  done,  requiring 
minute  eyesight.  A  person  might  dress  himself  in  that  state.  The 
trains  of  shought,  producing  the  acts,  may  have  been  in  the  mind  in 
the  waking  state,  or  they  may  be  originated  in  the  sleep-walking  state.  He 
may,  in  the  waking  slate,  be  unconscious  of  having  had  those  thoughts; 
and  they  may  be  recollt'ctefl  again  in  another  state  of  sonmambulism. 
The  acts  CO  nm'tted  in  the  sleep-walking  state  are  generally  imperfectly 
recollected  when  awake,  if  at  all.  1  should  think  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
is  one  of  those  who  sleep  very  soundly,  and  breathe  slowly,  so  that  the 
brain  is  imperi'ecily  supplied  with  blood,  until  a  demand  is  made  for  more 
blood,  and  a  convulsive  effort  is  made  by  the  lungs.     1  should   think  the 
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noise  described  would  be  made  when  the  state  is  the  deepest.  The 
noise  resembles  very  much  the  noise  made  in  a  state  of  strangulation.  I 
should  think  the  sound  described  in  Ijnwrence's  yard,  corresponds  with 
that  made  by  the  sleep  walker,  and  does  not  resemble  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  having  been  in  smoke.  Smoke  would  produce  somethinn;  more 
like  sneezing,  or  coughing.  From  the  evidence  in  this  case,  I  should  say 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  sleep  walker.  The  acts  of  rising,  dressing,  and 
killing  another,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  die  somnambulic  state.  The 
fact  of  a  |)erson's  seeing  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with  that  state.  The 
will,  in  that  state,  is  not  the  governing  power,  but  is  governed  by  the 
dream.  I  should  think,  in  a  case  where  the  fits  increase  as  the  person 
grows  older,  they  would  be  aggravated,  and  there  would  be  less  and  less 
power  in  the  mind  to  control  their  effect.  The  same  causes  would  pro- 
duce them,  which  would  produce  physical  debility.  Whether  a  high 
state  of  excitement  would  produce  them,  would  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  person's  constitution,  his  susceptibility  to  im- 
pressions, &c. 

Cross  Examined.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long  the  muscular  effort 
could  continue  after  loss  of  blood.  I  was  consulted  before  the  trial  com- 
menced. The  facts  with  regard  to  the  body  were  not  stated  very  fully, 
but  the  facts  with  regard  to  somnambulism  were  stated  more  fully.  The 
consultation  was  very  short,  however.  I  looked  over  the  authorities,  to 
prepare  myself.  I  considered  the  testimony  of  Eben  Tirrell  as  very  im- 
portant in  the  case.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  somnambulism 
and  mesmerism  in  their  phenomena.  I  do  not  think  my  testimony  at  all 
biassed  by  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment.  My  opinion 
of  the  prisoner's  state  is  founded  on  the  whole  testimony. 

Dr.  Woodward.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester.  I  accord  with  Dr.  Channing  in  the  principles  which  he 
has  stated.  The  state  of  mind  in  somnambulism  is  very  much,  for  the 
time  being,  like  its  state  in  insanity.  The  balance  wheel  is  lost.  The 
will  has  some  power  over  the  trains  of  thoughts,  as  it  has  in  insanity  ; 
but  the  reasoning  power  is  lost.  In  the  case  of  Jane  Rider,  under  my 
care,  the  power  of  vision  was  great.  Her  character  and  disposition  in 
this  state  were  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  waking  state. 
Her  will  was  capable  of  directing  her  motions,  to  some  extent,  biu  was 
itself  under  the  control  of  her  imagination.  She  could  read  fiom  a  book 
with  her  eyes  bandaged.  The  common  sleep  walker  grnerally  says 
nothing,  and  frequently  sees  nothing.  In  this  case  of  which  I  sp^-ak,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  mind  was  awake  than  is  usual.  After  applying  two 
blisters  to  the  two  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  head,  the  morbid  vision 
was  removed,  although  the  paroxysms  of  sleep  walking  continued.  The 
states  differ  in  degree  ;  but  no  more  in  kind,  than  one  mind  differs  from 
another.  In  another  case,  the  patient  would  attempt  suicide,  whenever 
she  was  in  the  somnambulic  state.  She  was,  in  that  state,  uniformly 
gloomy.  When  awake,  she  was  cheerful,  and  able  to  work.  Medical 
treatment  was  used  in  both  cases,  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  of  somnambulism,  I  have  not  heard  the  noise  describ- 
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ed  as  having  been  made  by  the  prisoner.  It  is  t^enerally  n)ade  in  epi- 
lepsy. It  probably  arises  from  deranged  respiration,  ^ly  patients  liave 
usnally  appeared  exhausted  after  a  fit  of  soinnanibuiisni.  I  should  think, 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner's  case  was  one  of  sleep  walking. 
The  prisoner's  state,  as  described  by  Mr.  Head,  resembled  very  much 
the  other  paroxysms  of  sleep  walking,  which  were  testified  to.  My  con- 
clusion from  Mr.  Head's  evidence  was,  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  the 
same  state.  Tlie  case  of  Jane  Rider  was  conunon  sleep  walkini,^  from 
her  childhood,  and  at  seventeen  it  assumed  its  extraordinary  form.  She 
could  not  then  be  wakened  by  any  means,  not  even  by  cold  water.  She 
always  awoke  spontaneously  ;  and  was  never  conscious,  when  waking,  of 
her  somnambulic  slate.  I  never  knew  a  case  where  the  patient  was  con- 
scious of  what  had  passed.  1  should  think  an  excited  day  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  paroxysm,  than  a  quiet  day.  A  person  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism  might  rise,  dress  himself,  commit  a  bon)icide,  run 
out  of  a  house,  and  set  it  on  fire.  I  should  think  the  prisoner's  case  un- 
questionably one  of  somnambulism,  differing  in  degree  only  from  common 
sleep  walking. 

[A  verdict  of  ??o/^  ;o-»/?7/y  was  brought  in,  but  it  is  declared  that  the 
question  of  somnambulistn  had  no  weight  with  the  jury.  Tirreli  was  ac- 
quitted because  the  proof  was  not  positive  as  to  the  fact  that  he  actually 
cut  the  throat  of  the  deceased.  He  was  remanded  to  prison  on  an  in- 
dictment for  arson — which  will  be  tried  in  May.] 
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Quarantine  Lawx  of  Nrir  York.  —  A  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  on  the 
present  <piarantine  laws,  constitniing  a  volume  of  317  octavo  pages,  was 
received  through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Vache,  of  New  York,  last  week. 
We  are  now  examining  the  contributions  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  materially  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  the  more  we 
read  the  greater  is  our  astonislunent  that  men  of  common  sense  could 
voluntarily  take  such  pains,  as  some  of  them  have,  to  make  ihetnselves 
permanently  ridiculous.  The  act  propo.sed  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  C'om- 
stock  and  Iliue,  for  the  regulations  of  (piaraiitine,  in  the  port  of  New 
Y'ork,  both  on  account  of  its  useless  details,  prolixity  and  vexatious  em- 
barrassments to  commerce,  is  in  good  keeping  with  some  of  the  medical 
opinions  upon  which  a  modified,  and,  as  perhaps  the  committee  consider, 
an  ameliorated  system  of  sanitary  laws  is  based.  If  the  liberal,  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent  merchants  of  the  commercial  emporium  of  America 
suffer  themselves  to  be  hand-cufTed  and  fettered  in  this  manner,  they  had 
better  sell  their  ships  at  once,  or  transfer  their  business  to  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, in  which  the  health  laws  are  efficient,  unopprcssive,  vigilant  in  every 
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respect,  yet  sn  qnietlv  and  cccnioinicnlly  .  administered,  tlmt  even  their 
exislence  is  linrdly  ktmwn  t(i  tlie  iiili;it)itaiits  of  tlie  ciiy,  nn<l  never  felt  to 
be  eltlier  a  hindrance  or  unnecessary  burden  nj)on  tlie  merchant. 


Thomp^ou's  linprovvd  Tooth  Exfracior. — V.'hen  a  description  was 
given,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  Dr.  Smiley's  newly-devised  tooth  extractor,  it 
was  thouifhl  to  he  so  far  siiperi'r  to  all  previous  inventions  tiiat  no  further 
room  was  left  for  improvement.  However,  another  very  ingeniously-con- 
trived instrument  has  been  manuf  ctured.  through  the  uiechanical  skill  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  an  artisan  en  ployed  in  Mr.  limit's  surgical  cutlery  estab- 
lislunent.  w!iich  Dr.  Smiiey  thinks  is,  in  some  resfiects,  superior  to 
his  own.  The  old  hawk's-bdl  forceps  are  so  alleied,  that,  while  the 
upper  mnridihie  lies  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  organ  to  be  drawn,  the  un- 
der jaw  r.f  the  forceps,  l)y  bearing  upon  the  handle,  forces  the  tooth  out 
of  the  socket — sliding  it  up  perpendicularly  against  the  beak  of  tlie  for- 
ceps. Now  this  description  may  not  be  very  clear,  yet  we  are  unable  to 
better  it.  Mr.  Hunt  is  manufacturing  this  improved  f  rceps,  which  will 
undoubledlv  be  liked  by  m mv,  although  it  does  iiot  strike  us  as  being 
fully  equal  to  the  expectations  of  those  most  interested  in  its  success. 


Memphis  Medical  Collei^e.. — Tennessee  ha.s  never  had  a  medical  school 
in  successful  operation,  although  one  has  existed  in  an  eleiiientary  condi- 
tion, we  believe,  at  Nashville,  as  a  deparinient  of  the  University.  From 
some  cause,  not  understood  by  us,  no  system  of  regular  medical  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  there.  At  Memphis,  on  the  Hith  of  March,  the  trus- 
tees of  a  newly-iuganized  Medical  College  prtceedcd  to  the  election  of  a 
board  of  faculty,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 1st.  Anatomy,  J.  M.  Bybee,  M.D.  ; 
2d,  Surgery,  D.  J.  M.  Doyle,  M.D.  ;  3d,  Chemis:ry  and  P'harmacy,  A. 
Hopl<ui,  M.D. ;  4lh,  Theory  and  Practice,  G.  R..  Grant,  M.D.  The  board 
resolved  to  postpone  tilling  the  other  chairs  at  present,  to  wit,  olh.  Insti- 
tutes and  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Cth,  Materia  Medica,  7lh,  Obstetrics, 
&-C.,  and  invite  applicui  >us  iVo.n  competent  sources  to  fill  these  profe.ssor- 
ships.  All  commnnic.uions  must  be  post  paid,  and  addressed  to  R.  H. 
Patillo,  the  Secretary,  before  the  od  <if  July,  when  ap|-.ointmenls  are  to  be 
made.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  only,  will  ever  be  pub- 
lished. Here,  theref)re,  is  an  open  field  for  tlio.se  conscious  of  possessing 
the  proper  qualificntions,  and  who  are  also  ambitions  of  distinction.  This 
method  of  finding  medical  instrnciers  is  entirely  American,  and  originated 
in  Kentucky.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thus  far  the  very  best  order 
of  talents,  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  place,  have  been  secured  by  this 
novel  process. 

Medical  CoUrge  of  Ohio. — One  hundred  and  tiinetv-five  students  were 
in  attendance  fin  the  lectures  of  this  instiiiition,  hi  Cincinnati,  the  bite 
term.  On  the  od  of  M  irch,  forty-six  of  the  class  graduated  with  the 
honors  ot  the  Colletre.  A  great  variety  fif  <  peraiions  were  perf(  rmed  at 
the  hospital  during  the  course,  by  the  pro.''es.«or  of  surgery.  Dr.  Mussey. 


SickncsR-mnhrrs   iv   Wc^trrn  Africa. — A   missionary    writes  home;  that 
when  one  is  sick  or  dyitig,  eveiy  one   asks   who  is  the   witcii   that   made 
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him  sick 'f  To  nscertuin,  a  conjiiror  is  called,  who  points  out  the  indi- 
vidiial  f^iiilty  of  the  high  crime  of  causincr  the  malady,  throuirh  witchcraft. 
He  is  cither  compelled  to  confess  himself  guihy,  or  stand  the  test  of  the 
law  for  deternjining  his  criminality.  A  solemn  assembly  of  old  people 
convene  on  an  appointed  d;iy  of  trial,  when  the  prisoner  is  forced  to  drink 
what  is  called  sanci/  irufrr,  a  decoction  of  a  vegetable  [)oison.  He  is 
obliged  to  take  it  on  nearly  an  empty  sloinach,  by  fasting  the  previous 
day — a  little  half-boiled  rice  and  one  kolah  nut  only  having  been  given  him. 
On  the  njomentoas  morning,  at  cock  crowing,  the  prisoner  is  forced  to 
drink  nearly  three  gallons  of  the  decoction  of  the  makoaii  poison  shrub  ; 
next,  he  sits  in  a  chair,  purposely  constructed,  where  he  remains  a  large 
part  of  the  day,  a  spectacle  for  the  multitude,  who  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  the  termination  of  the  operation.  If  the  stomach  rejects 
the  whole  of  its  contents,  so  that  the  rice  and  nut  meat  are  discoverable, 
he  is  declared  innocent.  On  the  contrary,  if  no  rice  or  nut  are  found, 
then  he  is  guilty,  and  must  suffer  the  fate  of  a  sickness  maker,  by  becom- 
ing a  slave  to  the  sick  person  or  his  relatives,  in  case  of  death.  Those 
who  escape  with  life,  in  passing  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  poi- 
soned water,  sometimes  swell  enormously,  and  sometimes  actually  bur.st 
open.  Under  the  mosi  fivorable  circumstances  of  recovery  from  such  a 
horrible  potation,  the  constitution  is  broken  and  ruined — and  a  protracted 
death  usually  follows. 


Spino-Abdominal  Supporter. — The  instrument  spoken  of  in  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  editor  from  Dr.  Hall,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  workman- 
ship— a  drawing  of  which  is  in  preparation.  When  completed,  we  shall 
again  advert  to  the  subject. 

Dear  Sir, — With  this  note  I  send  you  one  of  Grain's  spino-abdominal 
supporters,  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  and  show  to  your 
friends,  or  give  it  such  other  notice  as  you  may  think  it  deserves.  ,  Its 
greatest  recommendations  are  its  lightness,  strength,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  adapted  to  the  form.  Each  part  acting  as  a  base  to  the  other, 
<rives  double  advantage  to  both.  For  instance,  in  using  it  as  an  abdominal 
support,  the  double  spine  firndy  attached  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  ribs  ex- 
actly fitted  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  hoM  the  thin  pad  in  its  place  with 
perfect  ease  to  the  patient,  the  amount  of  pressure  being  under  their  con- 
trol. As  a  spinal  support,  the  abdominal  pad  and  ribs  sustain  and  keep 
in  place  the  upright  part.  It  has  been  much  used  elsewhere  and  with 
great  success,  and  I  think  it  worth  the  attention  of  the  profession  here. 
Next  week  I  will  send  you  a  cut  of  the  instrument,  with  a  more  definite 
description  of  its  use,  and  also  where  it  may  be  obtained.  E.  Hali-. 


IJiseasrs  of  the  Satnonn  Islands. — Although  individuals  in  these  isl- 
ands frequently  reach  70  and  80  years,  death  sweeps  away  a  prodigious 
number  of  young  children.  Adults  are  afflicted  with  spinal  affections, 
terminating,  in  some  instances,  in  hump-back,  brought  about  in  the  fe- 
males, it  would  seem,  if  Capt.  Wilkes's  theory  is  correct,  by  the  peculiar 
manner  of  carrying  children.  Catarrh,  bronchial  irritations,  and  occa- 
fiionally  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery,  are  known.  A  singular  eruption, 
called  ilamra,  attacks   children    under   10.      Elephantiasis,  too,  says  Capt. 
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Wilkes,  prevails  extensively  among  the  men.  past  middle  life.  Its  deve- 
lopment is  imputed  to  a  want  of  salt  in  their  food,  and  the  use  of  cocoa- 
nut  wa.ter.  Ophtliaimia,  too,  is  prevalent,  so  much  so,  that  not  less  than 
one  fifth  part  of  tlie  population  suffer  fr(Mii  it.  The  venereal  does  not  ex- 
ist at  Tatuilla,  and,  in  fact,  is  hardly  known  in  theSamoan  group — which 
shows  the  superiority,  in  morals,  of  the  females  over  those  of  Tahiti. 
Fevers  are  rare,  and  intermitlents  and  remittents  are  wholly  unknown. 
Shampooing  is  one  of  the  remedies  of  the  natives — and  about  all  they 
attempt  to  do  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  Capt.  Wilkes  has  noted 
down  all  that  a  medical  inquirer  would  most  like  to  know  in  regard  to 
the  maladies  which  are  native  in  all  the  regions  visited  by  the  Exploring 
Expedition. 

Medical  Convention  at  the  ^Vest. — A  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  Rock 
River  Valley  was  held,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by  sundry  physicians 
of  Rockford  and  vicinity,  at  the  Court  house  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  of  February;  whereupon,  on  motion.  Dr.  G.  Haskell 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Armor  appointed  Secretary. 

By  request  of  the  Chair,  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  the  Physicians  of 
Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin  for  mutual  protection  and  im- 
provement in  the  various  branches  of  medical,  surgical  ar)d  pharmaceuti- 
cal knowledge — and  presented,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  question,  touching  the  (jualijication  of  members,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Society,  tlien  came  up,  and  was  discussed  at  conside- 
rable length,  by  Drs.  Hiilett,  Haskell,  Armor,  Goodhue,  Clark,  and  others. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Hiilett,  Thomas,  Clark, 
Catlin,  and  Manderville,  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  present  to  the 
Convention  the  names  of  officers  for  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  presented  by  the  committee, 
and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Convention  : 

J.  C.  Goodhue,  M.D.,  President  ;  J.  Hulett,  M.D.,  G.  Haskell,  M.D., 
Vice  Presidents  ;  S.  G.  Armor,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Censors 
—Lucius  Clark,  M.D.  ;  A.  M.  Catlin,  M.D.  ;  Dr.  A.  Thomas. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May. — Illinois  Medical  Journal. 


To  CoRRKsi  oNDEM's. — The  papers  of  Dr.  Swift,  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  by 
Dr.  Powell,  of  Missouri,  are  received. 

Markied,— Henry  W.  Boardman,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Miss  M.  G.  Noyes, 
of  New  London. 

Died, — In  Bloomingtoii,  Iowa,  Dr.  Benjamin  Weed,  57,  formerly  of  Canton, 
Conn. 

Report  of  DeaUis  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  April  6th,  .59.— Males,  23,  females,  26. 
Stillborn,  7.  Of  consumption.  13 — lun£?  fever,  6— sudden,  I — scarlet  fever,  5 — hooping  cough, 
I — paralysis,  1— burns,  I — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  5 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3— canker,  2 — 
smallpox,2— infantile,  4— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2— old  age,  1— disease  of  the  heart,  I 
— croup,  1 — dropsy,  2 — child  bed,  I — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — apoplexy,  I — measles,  2 — mor- 
tification, I— teething,  I — drowned,  I. 

Under  5  years.  31— between  5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  40  years,  14— betv/een40and 
60  years,  4— over  60  years,  6. 
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On  the  Relapse  Periods  of  Ague,  and  the  Indications  of  Treatment. — 
Dr.  Graves  observes,  in  the  Dublin  Q,!iarter!y  Journal  — 

"  Haviiia  noted  with  much  anxiety  and  accuracy  the  course  of  a  quar- 
tan ague  for  twenty-seven  months,  I  constructed  a  table  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  connected  view  of  the  number  and  dates  of  the  fits.  This 
table  had  been  made  for  some  time  before  I  discovered  that  it  contained 
data,  which  authorize  us  in  concluding  tliat  the  law  regulating  the  peri- 
odicity of  agues  applies,  not  only  to  the  succession  of  paroxysms,  but  is 
extended  to  the  free  intervals  between  them — in  other  words,  that  the 
same  law  of  periodicity  which  governs  the  disease,  while  it  occasions  fits, 
continues  likewise  to  preside  over  its  latent  movements  during  the  inter- 
val when  no  fit  occurs,  and  thus  the  true  periodic  rate  is  carried  on,  though, 
as  in  a  clock  from  which  the  striking-weight  has  been  removed,  the  usual 
signal  does  not  mark  the  termination  of  each  certain  definite  portion 
of  time. 

"  This  law,  now  for  the  first  time  brouglit  to  light,  exhibits  a  new  ex- 
ample of  the  tenacity  with  which  periodicity  clings  to  a  disease,  when 
once  firmly  impressed  on  it,  and  recalls  a  very  similar  phenomenon  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  catamenia,  which,  having  been  suppressed  for 
many  months,  not  unfrequently  re-appear  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
monthly  period  should  have  occurred,  had  no  such  suppression  taken  place. 

"  A  knowledge  of  this  law  will,  therefore,  prove  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, in  enabling  us  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the  disease;  for,  for 
several  weeks  after  the  series  of  fits  has  ceased,  we  can  point  out  to  the 
patient  on  what  days  they  are  liable  to  re-nppear;  and,  consequently,  he 
can  upon  those  dnys  more  effectually  guard  against  the  occasionally  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  disease,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c." 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  by  quinine,  the  writer  believes  the  prac- 
tice generally  followed  to  be  wrong.  He  objects  to  the  continued  use  of 
the  remedy,  as  thus  the  constitution  becomes  accustomed  to  its  influence 
when  the  ague-fit  is  absent,  and  then  that  influence  is  weakened. 

"  The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  adopted  was  calculated  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience.  It  consisted  of  giving  the  (piiuine  for  four  successive 
days,  and  intermitting  it  for  the  six  following  days,  thus  embracing  the 
interval  comprehended  in  three  fits.  By  these  means  it  was  hoped  to 
keep  the  system  sufficiently  under  the  curative  influence  of  quinine,  while 
we  avoided  rendering  the  constitution  too  familiar  with  the  medicine,  the 
six-day  interval  preventing  it  from  becoming  saturated  by  the  quinine." 

Tables  illustrative  of  the  author's  observations  are  appended. 

Death  from  Discreet  Variola. — A  child  has  just  died  in  one  of  onr  wards 
of  discreet  variola.  He  had  recently  been  attacked  and  treated  m  the 
same  ward  fur  cholerifurm  diarrhcea.  He  was  convalescent,  but  caught 
variola  from  another  patient.  The  pustules  of  the  face  and  hands  con- 
tained serosity,  which  neither  became  opaque  nnr  dried.  Stimulants  and 
cordials,  opium  more  especially,  in  small  doses,  were  given  in  vain,  and 
the  patient  sunk  gradually.  Sydenliam  has  said,  and  after  i)im  Van  Swie- 
ten  and  Stoll  have  repeated,  that  when  there  is  no  tumefaclicn  of  the  face 
and  eyelids  in  variola,  death  takes  place  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  if  the 
disease  is  discreet,  and  on  the  thirteenth  or  fimrteenth  if  it  is  confluent. 
The  exactness  of  this  rule  was  exemplified  in  the  insinnce  I  have  men- 
tioned.—  M.  TuoussEAu,  in  Cliniquc  des  llopitaiiz  des  Enfans. 
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iCommunicated  for  the  Coston  Meilical  anil  Surgical  Journal.! 

Hearing  through  the  Mouth. — Under  this  caption    the    February 
No.  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  the  following. 

•'  A  correspondent  residing  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  writes,  under  date 
of  December  30th,  that  a  widow  lady  at  Danville,  six  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence, has  two  deaf  and  dumb  children.  About  three  months  ago,"  he 
continues,  "  one  of  them,  on  awaking  from  sleep,  ran  to  its  mother,  w  ho 
took  it  up  and  kissed  it — and  while  their  lips  were  in  contact  the  mother 
spoke  aloud."  The  child  put  on  the  look  of  surprise  and  delight,  and  she 
therefore  again  spoke  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  who  repeated  the  word. 
"  The  operation  has  been  many  times  repeated,  and  the  little  one  has 
learned  many  words  by  hearing  them  through  the  mouth."  "  Is  this,"  he 
asks,  "  a  singular  circumstance?  Can  it  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
there  is  an  occlusion  of  the  external  auditory  passage,  and  that  the  sound 
passed  through  the  Eustachian  lube?" — (page  505).  Permit  me  to 
suggest  to  the  relater  of  this  beautiful  incident,  that  the  external  auditory 
passage  was  probably  closed,  but  that  the  sound  did  7iot  pass  through  the 
Eustachian  tube.  By  depressing  the  lower  jaw  as  in  opening  the  mouth, 
the  condyloid  process  of  that  bone  is  thrown  sligluly  forward,  and  the  di- 
gastricus  acting  at  the  same  time,  the  external  auditory  passage  is  en- 
larged. This  is  quite  perceptible  by  careful  inspection  of  the  healthy 
ear  while  the  mouth  is  opened  and  shut,  alternately.  Hence,  also,  peo- 
ple whose  hearing  is  very  imperfect  from  obstructions  in  this  passage, 
listen  with  their  mouths  open. 

I  apprehend,  then,  that  in  these  cases,  and  in  many  others  of  partiai 
deafness,  the  external  auditory  passage  is  obstructed,  completely  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  partially  when  open — that  a  careful  examination  (the 
head  being  so  placed  that  a  ray  of  il)e  sun's  litrht  shall  pass  into  the  ear) 
would  generally  detect  the  obstruction — anti,  that  there  is  much  ground 
to  hope  that  its  removnl,  by  uiechaincal  or  oilier  means,  would  restore 
the  organ  to  ils  usefulness. 

Magnesia  with  Mercurials  Poisonous? — Some  twenty  years  ago 
the  writer  was  called,  about  midday,  to  visit  an  infant  who  had  taken,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  for  some  slight  indisposition,  an  ordinnry  portion 
of  calcined  magnesia.  The  symploms  present  were  those  of  poisoning 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  vomiting,  hvperca'harsis,  &tc.,  and  were  n^lieved, 
alter  several  hours  of  severe  suffering  and  much  apparent  danger,  by  tho 
11 
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use  of  the  ordinary  aniidotes  to  that  poison.  The  magnesia  had  been 
mixed  with  water  in  a  teacnp  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before,  but 
some  circumstance  prevented  its  administration  till  the  ensuintj;  morning, 
when,  on  giving  it,  the  mother  discovered  a  softened  and  partially  dis- 
solved portion  of  a  "  hlne  pill"  in  the  bottom  of  the  cnp,  and  then  re- 
membered that  this  pill  had  some  time  before  been  placed  there  for  safe 
keeping — still,  she  apprehended  no  danger  fiom  tiie  circumstance  till 
some  time  after,  when  the  violent  sympton^s  arose. 

This  case,  occurring  early  in  his  professional  life,  produced  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  wrter's  mind,  and  so  great  a  repugnance  to  the 
combination  of  magnesia  and  mercury  in  one  prescription,  as  to  prevent 
him  from  ever  administering  them  with  a  view  to  their  cooperation.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  a  peculiar  interest  \\'as  felt  in  the  following  item 
of  intelligence  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (page 
388,  Vol.  XXX II.) 

"  Singular  Effects  oj  Calomel. — Dr.  Ashmead  related  to  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Physicians  the  case  of  a  patient  under  his  care, 
to  whom  an  ordinary  dose  of  calomel  was  given  as  a  purgative,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  magnesia — who,  soon  after  taking  the  calomel,  was 
seized  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  resulting  from  poisoning  with  corro- 
sive sublimate.  He  was  treated  by  the  usual  antidotes  and  reiuedies  in- 
dicated in  such  cases,  and  recovered." 

Calling  on  Dr.  Ashmead  for  the  purpose,  the  writer  learned  that  the 
calomel  in  this  case  (grs.  x.)  was  given  in  the  evening,  followed  during 
the  night  by  thirty  grains  of  Dover's  powder  in  three  doses,  and  a  drink 
o{  lemonade ;  that  a  large  dose  of  magnesia  was  given  the  following 
morning;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  supervened  at  12  or  1 
o'clock  of  that  day.  The  disease  for  which  this  course  was  prescribed 
was,  apparently,  unconnected  with  any  derangement  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Ashmead  had  not  suspected  the  magnesia 
as  having  any  agency  in  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  ;  but  apprehending 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  submuriate  used,  had  made  particular  inquiry  of 
the  chemist  who  manufactured  it  (noted  for  his  accuracy),  and  was  as- 
sured of  its  careful  preparation^  and  that  no  other  complaint  had  come  to 
his  knowledge. 

Now,  from  the  frequent  combination  of  those  two  remedies  in  one  |jre- 
scription,  we  may,  I  think,  sufely  infer  iluii  ihe  eflect  is  not  often  delete- 
rious ;  still  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  undei  ceit.ii-.i  cimini- 
stances,  at  present  unknown,  a  chemical  change  is  afiected  in  the  "  blue 
mass"  and  in  calomel,  when  followed  or  accompanied  by  magnosla,  that 
converts  these  ordinarily  mild  remedies  into  a  virulent  poison.  Additional 
fads,  only,  can  enlighten  us  on  this  subject  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
elicit  these,  that  I  now  throw  these  suggestions  before  the  profession. 

Philadelj)hia,  3d  Mo.,  1846.  Respectfully,  k,c. 

Paul  Swift. 
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ON   HOMOEOPATH V    AND    ALLCEOPATH V.» 

"  It  appears  to  us  reasoaable,  that  the  claims  of  hoinfoopathy,  reg-artlcd  as  a  system  of  medical 
<lo,:trine,  oujfht  to  be  admitted  so  tar  as  to  entitle  it  to  investisjation.  at  least ;  and  in  undertak- 
ing such  an  investigation,  we  have  no  more  ri^ht  to  reject  the  evidence  supplied  in  its  favor  hy 
its  professors,  than  we  have  of  rejeetin'j;  any  other  evidence  in  favor  of  any  other  medical  doc- 
trine, theoretical  or  practical." — "  Ynung-  Phijs'c,"  by  John  Forbes,  M  I)..  F.Ii.S..  one  of 
the.  EliJors  of  the  "  Cijc'npxdia  of  Practiced  Medicine,''  Editor  of  the  "  British  and  Forciffri 
Medical  Review,"  tf'c-  'f*c. 

To  the  EJitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sursdcal  Journal. 

Sir, — .Mr.  Forhes,  in  his  es?ay  on  Yoisno;  Pliy.sifi,  li.is  with  irresistible 
enpru;y  overthrown  the  vast  andctimhroiis  labric  oralloeopalhy,  wliich,  for 
a  Ion<r  series  of  ati;es,  has  been  propped  up  by  successive  additions  of  mas- 
sive pillars,  biU  badly  materiated  ;  and  in  the  demolition  of  this  huf^e 
structure  has  endeavoret]  to  bury  homoeopathy  in  its  ruins.  In  which  at- 
tempt he  has  most  sio;nally  failed. 

Mr.  F^orbes  having  no  confidence  in  the  curative  properties  of  alioeo- 
pathic  remedies,  as  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  recommends 
entire  abstinence  from  their  use,  and  the  leaving  the  cure  to  the  recupe- 
rative powers  of  nature. 

How  far  unaided  nature  is  capable  of  curing  diseases,  may  be  consi- 
dered, at  least,  problematical.  "  Life  is  a  forced  state"  and  dependent  on 
the  action  of  extraneous  circumstances  not  only  for  its  continuance,  but 
for  its  very  existence.  As  the  principle  of  vitality  does  not  possess  the 
intrinsic  power  of  perpetuating  itself,  the  application  of  stimulants  be- 
comes essential  to  its  maintenance.  The  action  of  stimulants  on  the  sys- 
tem would  be  inert,  were  not  the  principle  with  which  it  is  animated  sus- 
ceptive of  impressions,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  reaction.  Health 
consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  just  balance  between  the  action  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  reaction  of  the  vital  principle  ;  disea^^e  is  the  deviation 
from  the  due  adjustment  of  these  powers. 

Nature  :  ensemble  des  proprietes  qu'un  etre  tient  de  naissance  ;  en- 
semble des  lois  qui  regissent  les  etres.  Nature,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  definitions,  comprehends  in  the  aog regale  all  the  powers  of  the 
living  body,  namely,  vitality,  irritability,  sensibility,  motion  and  instinct ; 
but  this  term  in  its  operation  on  the  animal  economy  may  be  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense.f  While  it  lias  in  a  considerable  degree  the  power 
of  preserving  the  functions  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  of  resisting 
the  action  of  morbific  agents,  and,  by  its  reaction,  of  overcoming  their  de- 
leterious effects  ;  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  furnishing  a  proper  course  of 
regimen  and  diet,  and  sometimes  of  seeking  an  appropriate  remedy 
for  some  of  the  iriorbid  derangements  and  pertiwbations  to  which  the  sys- 
tem is  liable,  is  the   peculiar   province   of  instinct..!     The.se  properties  of 


*  AlloEopathy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Allois,  Latin  diversus,  not  Alios.  Latin  Alius. 

+  The  properties  of  life  are  so  interwoven,  that  in  giving  the  description  of  either  of  thtm. 
it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  action,  hy  definite  boundaries. 

t  It  is  protable  the  distinction  thtt  is  made  between  the  office  of  instinct  and  that  of  nature 
will  not  meet  with  the  realy  assent  of  the  reader.  1  am  induced,  however,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction from  the  en-^uing  observations  : 

When  a  gnat  lights  on  the  check,  and  inflicts  a  painful  sting,  we  without  refleciion  immcdi- 
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life  are  collaborators  in  fho  maintenance  of  health,  and  the  curing  of  dis- 
ease. Tliongh  their  ofllces  tend  to  the  same  end,  they  are  successive 
and  distinct.     Nature  prompts,  instinct  acts  and  executes. 

Tiiere  are  three  modes  of  preveniini!;  disease  anrl  its  fatal  issue:  1st, 
by  the  pn^sprvative  power  of  nature  ;  '2d,  by  insiinct  :  3fl,  medical  skill. 
That  these  three  meiliods  of  cure  may  prove  abortive,  history  affords  ample 
testimony.  In  su|)port  of  this  position  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  syphilis. 
Within  four  centuries,  this  terrible  scoiu-ge  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
produced  more  instances  of  death,  distress,  mutilation  and  deformity,  than 
the  most  destructive  epidemic  that  evt-Tscom-<red  that  quarter  of  the  jflobe. 
In  this  disease  there  was  no  salutary  re-action  manifested  :  the  sagacity 
of  instinct  was  wholly  al  fault;  and  medical  skill  proved  unavailins^.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  there  may  have  occurred  cases,  in  which 
nature  resisted  the  inroads  of  this  loathsome  disease,  and  obviated  its  de- 
structive effects.  In  other  diseases,  as  in  this,  its  preservative  power  may 
also  manifest  itself  under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances.  Hence,  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  nature,  or  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  its  capability 
of  re-aciion,  should  be  observed  with  particular  care  by  (he  practitioner. 

In  syphilis,  nature,  or  instinct,  or  both,  are,  in  almost  every  case, 
wholly  inadef|uale  to  counteract  its  effects.  But,  when  uncomplicated 
with  psora,*  or  other  miasma,  it  is  speedily  cured  by  homoeopathic 
treatment.  This  may  furnish  a  reply  to  the  proposition  in  "  Young 
Physic,"  which  follows.  "  If  they  [the  homoeo|)athists]  can  show  a 
sufficiently  lar'j;e  number  of  instances  of  two  parallel  series  of  diseases,  the 
one  series  treated  homcEopathically,  the  otlier  left  to  nature,  and  show 
that  all  or  the  vast  majority  of  the  one  set  were  cured  or  benefited,  and 
the  other  set  not — then,  indeed,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  the  con- 

etely  brush  it  off" or  kill  it,  and  the  pain  ceases  at  once.  This  act  is  produced  undoubtedly  by 
instinct.  The  painful  impression  on  the  sense  of  feeling,  arising  from  the  sting,  arouses  in- 
Blinct  into  immediate  action,  and  the  remedy  is  applied.  "  Sensation  and  action"  appear  to 
he  the  only  properties  concerned  in  this  case.  But  if  a  bee  or  a  wasp  inflict  a  sting,  notwith- 
standing instinct  may  have  prompted  us  to  brush  off  or  kill  the  insect,  pain  and  swelling 
ensue,  and  by  the  reaction  of  nature  a  process  will  be  established  that  will  remove  the  pain  and 
resolve  the  tumefaction.     Thus,  in  this  instance  nature  accomplishes,  what  instinct  fails  lo  do. 

There  is  a  disease  produced  in  the  cow  from  a  deficient  supply  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
inducing  extreme  emaciation  and  death.  The  remedy  is  the  hones  of  animals,  in  which  is  found 
the  basis  of  this  salt,  reduced  to  powder  by  art  or  mastica' ion.  VVhen  the  animal  is  in  this 
stale  of  sufTeriug,  instinct  impels  her  to  seek  and  select  bones  from  the  surrounding  objects  — 
ft  kind  of  substance  which  in  health  she  would  pass  by  without  noticing,  and  probably,  from 
the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  instinct,  without  being  able  to  recognize  it — and  devour  thetn 
with  avidity. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  milk  ;  and  when  milch  cows  feed  on  grass 
(hat  grows  on  soil  imperfectly  impregnated  with  lime,  they  are  liable  to  become  extremely  ema- 
ciatecl.  and  unless  the  appropriate  remedy  be  timely  interposed,  death  will  be  the  result.  Oxen 
end  f.illow  cows,  belonging  to  the  same  herd,  and  feeding  on  the  same  fodder,  are  exempt  irom 
the  disease.     The  evil  may  be  remedied  by  drying  up  the  milk. 

Another  case  came  under  my  own  cognizance.  Sever;d  summers  since,  1  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  patient  in  the  country  ;  my  visits  were  usually  made  in  the  morning.  At  two  several 
times.  I  saw  a  small,  short-legged,  chubbcd  dog,  which  ha  I  tlie  appearance  of  being  very  old, 
cross  the  road,  as  fast  .as  clumsiness  and  old  age  would  admit,  to  a  grass  plat  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  grass.  On  the  second  morning  I  watched  his  movements  more  narrowly.  About 
the  same  hour  as  on  the  morning  previous,  the  animal  crossed  the  road  to  the  grass  plat,  and 
went  from  one  part  to  another,  and  eat  grass,  which  he  seemed  to  select  with  care  and  discri- 
mination. 

As  grass  is  not  the  ordinary  food  of  animals  of  this  class,  it  is  proiiabje  the  dog  was  urged 
on  by  ins'.irictive  im'julse  m  quest  of  som?  remedy  dictated  by  nature,  in  order  to  cure  some 
malady   under  which  he  might  have  labored. 

*  Whenever  the  cure  is  retarded,  I  interpose  an  anti-psoric  remedy  with  advantage. 
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clusiveness  of  the  argiiinent  based  on  experience.  And  in  this  case  wt 
must  concede  to  the  honioeopathists,  that  no  argument  based  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a  positive  inconceivableness  of  a  dose,  or  a  supposeil  inipossi- 
•  bility  of  its  action,  will  have  any  \vei<rln.  '  Empty  declamations,'  to 
repeat  Hahnemann's  own  words,  must  give  way  before  the  might  of 
infallible  e.\|)erience." 

Hahnemann's  mode  of  ascertaining  th,^  virtues  of  the  medicines  con- 
tained in  his  works,  his  manner  of  preparing  tfiem,  the  amount  of  their 
doses  and  their  repetition,  to  which  Mr.  Forbes  objects,  as  positions  fa^ 
from  being  established,  are.  in  my  opinion,  so  well  founded,  that  I  have 
adopted  the  homoeopathic  practice  altoueiher. 

Mr.  Forbes  treats  with  "  fresh  ridicule  "  the  idea  that  a  tnedicine  di- 
vided into  infinitesimal  doses  can  be  of  any  efficacy,  by  displaying  n  long 
and  imposing  array  of  figure's.  According  to  Hahnetnann,  the  virtues  of 
these  ntinute  doses  are  not  derived  from  the  mere  mechanical  division, 
but  from  the  virtues  communicated  to  them  by  trituration  or  agitation. 
Allowing,  however,  the  virtue  of  a  dose,  as  Mr.  Forbes  supposes,  is  at- 
tributable to  mechanical  division,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible  ;  and,  thus,  when  this  gentleman  reduced 
one  grain  of  a  medicine  to  a  decillionth  of  a  grain,  that  the  retnainder  is 
again  separable  into  as  many  parts  as  the  amount  of  the  number  of  the 
row  of  figures  he  has  so  ostentatiously  paraded,  and  still  the  remainder  *?. 
capable  of  being  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  it  was  previous  to  the  last 
division  ;  and,  thus,  were  he  to  proceed  even  in  geometrical  progression, 
still  the  matter  left  would  be  infinitely  divisible.  If,  then,  we  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  following  extract,  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  become  more  active  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  their 
division  :  "  Dans  un  corps  parfaitment  organise  comme  Thomme,  le  mam- 
mifere,  il  ii'existe  qu'un  seul  centre  de  vie  ;  I'individu  ne  peut  etre  divisi- 
ble. Dans  le  zoophytes,  la  plante,  il  y  a  plusieurs  centres  de  vie, 
puisqu'en  divisanl  ces  etres  on  les  multiplie  par  boutures  ;  rnais  dans  le 
mineral  ces  centres  de  vitalite  sont  encore  plus  mtdtiplies,  puisque  chnque 
molecule  y  jouit  de  son  existence  propre.  A  mesure  que  ces  centi^ex 
de  vie  augmentent  en  nombre  dans  une  substance  quelconque,  ils  devien- 
nent  plus  restreints  et  ont  moins  d'organes  ;  de  la  vient  que  leur  vitality 
est  plus  simple,  plus  obscure,  et  en  meme  temps  plus  adherente  ;  ao 
contraire,  plus  ces  centres  de  vie  sont  reunis  en  nioindre  nombre  ou  rap- 
proches  en  un  seul  centre,  plus  leur  forces  sont  exaltees,  developpees,  et 
plus  leur  activite  s'exerce  avec  energie  a,  rexlerieur."* 

Theoretical  discussions  are  undoubtedly  very  |)roper,  as  they  lead  to  the 
attainment  or  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  medicine  ;  but  it  suffices  for  me  to  know,  without  having  re- 
course to  tlieory,  under  what  circumstances  medicine  may  produce  a 
salutary  reaction. 

That  psora  is  the  cause  of  numerous  chronic  diseases  may  be  mere 
conjecture ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted   that  the  anli-psoric  reme- 


*  Diciionuaire  des  Sciences  Midicales. 
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dies  of  Haliiipmnnn  conlilbute  powerfully  to  the  cure  of  affections  be- 
loimiiiLi;  to  tliai  class.  There  is  as  nuich  reason,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
nuich  more,  that  the  psoric  miasma  constitutes  the  basis  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, than  scrofula,  which  by  many  is  considered  to  be  the  foundation  of 
diseases  of  this  description.  For  a  series  of  ai>es  it  was  the  popular  belief, 
that  diseases  of  this  kind  were  owing  to  humors  in  the  blood,  without  spe- 
cifvins;  their  chararter. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  introcluced  preliminary  to  the  following 
statement  :  It  is  scn'eral  years  since  I  commcnceri  the  investigation  of 
tJie  homoeopathic  mode  of  practice,  and  avaitini;  myself  of  every  source 
of  information  within  my  jjower,  I  have  arrive<l  at  the  conclusion,  thai 
the  platform  on  which  the  science  rests  is  sound.  In  my  medical  reju- 
venescence, it  will  be  esteemed,  I  trust,  a  laudable  desire  on  my  part  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  "  Young  Physic. "  In  order  to  propitiate 
those  who  may  establish  the  new  school,  I  submit  to  their  consideration 
the  subsequent  case  : 

For  oiany  years  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
bomceopathy,  I  labored  under  a  coslive  habit  complicated  with  paucity  ol 
urine  and  anal  fissures.  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  better  opportunity  ol 
attending  to  my  case,  I  retired  into  the  country,  whicdi  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1834.  IMy  stools  were  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ture. By  diet,  laxatives  and  injections,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  the  above 
time  the  fissures  were  healed  ;  but  great  tenderness  re(nained  ;  the  cos- 
tive habit  continued  ;  and  persistence  in  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  above  remedies  was  indispensable  ;  the  operation  of  which  continued 
to  be  almost  always  exceedingly  painful  and  debilitating;  eventually,  the 
sensibility  and  contractile  power  of  the  rectum  became  so  obtunded  and 
enfeebled,  as  not  to  be  impressible  by  the  stimulus  of  an  injection.  As 
a  last  resort,  it  was  necessary  to  depend  entirely  on  aperients. 

After  I  brjcame  acquainted  with  hofuoeopathic  medicine,  I  made  use  of 
many  articles  recommended  in  cosliveness  with  advantage,  especially 
nux  vomica  ;  still  I  was  obliged,  though  rarely,  to  resort  to  alloeopaihic 
doses  calculated  to  remove  constipation.  During  this  time  my  capacity 
for  expulsion  of  faeces  was  feeble,  and  my  discharges  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  accompanied  with  pain  of  greater  or  less  severity.  About 
nine  months  ago,  I  came  into  possession  of  muriate  of  soda  of  the  thir- 
tieth i)otency  ;  it  was  the  first  time  [  ever  used  a  medicine  of  so  high  an 
attenuation,  excepting  belladonna.  Doubting  with  my  friend  Forbes  the 
cffi  ^lency  of  a  dose  so  infinilesimally  small,  I  took  five  globules* — and 
these  were  exceedingly  minute  ;  no  doubt  I  was  induced  to  take  so 
large  a  dose  from  being  in  the  habit  of  takinii  it  daily  in  larije  qnantilies, 
not,  however,  having  undergone  the  dynamising  process  of  Hahnemann. 
In  a  fortnight  after  I  took  the  first  portion,  F  took  two  more  globules,  and 
I  have  had  no  occasion  of  having  recourse  to  any  other  remedy,  since 
I  took  the  first  portion.     From  this    period,  I    have  possessed  the  natural 


*  After  taking  this  dose,  there  was  commiinicated  throutrhoiil  the  system  a  sensation,  as  if 
the  minimie  vascu'se  were  in  a  stale  of  slight  distention,  that  lasted  forty  eight  hours ;  which 
was  not  the  case  after  taking  llie  second  dose. 
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and  absoliit(>  control  over  ihe  expulsive  powers  of  the  rectum  ;  the  pnin 
and  soreness  of  the  anus  lias  ceased  ;  and  the  urine  is  secreted  in  suffi- 
cient .(|u;uiiities.  Whether  the  recovery  from  this  distressinjr  and  painful 
cotnphnnt  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  restorative  operation  of  ilie 
rnm'iate  of  soda,  or  as  a  mere  sequence,  it  is  not  very  material,  so  Ion;;  as 
the  disease  terminated  in  health.  V-*rovl{led  homoeopathic  medicine  be 
always  succe-;sful,  surely  it  cannot  be  objected  to.,  because  it  follows  as  a 
sequence  and  not  as  a  consequence.  William  Ingalls. 

Boston,  April,  [846. 
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[Commiiiiiciled  Tor  the   Hosloii    Meilicnl  :iiiiJ  Surgical  Journal,  j 

In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Journal  1  see  su<T<j,esled,  as  a  probable  cause  of 
puerperal  convulsions,  the  too  LM'eat  distension  of  the  membranes  by  the 
amniotic  fluid.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  writer':? 
views,  more  particularly  from  having  attended  a  recent  case  in  which  it 
was  manifestly  the  excitinj,'  cause  of  the  convulsions.  Early  on  the 
inornini:  of  the  3d  of  Feb.,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mrs.  G.  (about  seven 
miles  from  town),  ai;ed  about  19,  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  She  was 
of  short  stature  and  rather  plethoric,  the  abdomen  reniarkably  enlarged 
for  so  small  a  woman.  The  face  was  somewhat  flushed.  She  complain- 
ed of  some  pain  in  the  head.  After  making  .some  inquiries  of  her,  and 
examining  the  pulse,  which  was  full,  1  api)roached  the  fire  to  warm  my- 
self. iMy  attention  was  suddenly  directed  to  her,  by  the  cries  of  the 
friends  that  she  was  convulsed.  On  examination,  per  vaglnam,  the  o8 
uteri  was  found  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  the  mem- 
branes very  firm  and  distended.  There  appeared  to  be  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  uterine  globe.  She  had  been  in  labor  about  five  hours. 
Soon  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  convulsions  ceased,  i  bled  freely,  direct- 
ed cold  a  p[)rK-ations  to  the  head,  and  waited  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  I  found  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  dilated,  and  determined  to  rupture 
the  membranes.  A  large  quantity  of  amniotic  liquor  was  discharged. 
From  this  time  the  convulsions  appeared  to  cease  gradually,  and  regular 
and  efficient  contractions  came  on.  Finding  it  a  natural  position  of  the 
vertex,  the  soft  parts  favorably  disposed,  and  the  contractions  appearing 
pretty  efficient,  I  deterinined  to  aw  ait  the  further  progress  and  trust  to  the 
efTc)rts  of  nature  for  the  delivery  of  the  fcetus.  In  this  I  was  not  inis- 
taken,  for  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  a  healthy,  living  male  child  was 
delivered.  The  convulsions  ceased,  and  she  had  a  ra|)id  recovery  under 
a  moderate  aniiphlogistic  treatment.  The  child  sustained  little  or  no 
injury,  although  she  had  seveial  severe  convulsions. 

This  case  has  fully  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  necessity  of  ruptur- 
ing the  membranes  in  such  cases,  as  early  as  the  os  uteri  will  permit. 

Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  March,  1846.  B.  E.  P. 

NoTK. — This  lady  had  no  consciousness  as  to  what  had  passed  lor  30 
hours,  nor  did  she  remember  a  single  individual  who  was  present. 
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ALVINE   CONCRETION   OIJSF.RVKD. 

By  Elias  S.  Bennett,  M.D. 

I  WAS  requpsterl  to  visit  Mrs.  H.  A.  H ,  about   50  years  of  age, 

and  who  l)ad  been  for  some  lifieen  yeai^s  distressed  with  a  larue  and  pain- 
ful tumor,  situated  on  the  riglu  side,  a  little  liiuher  than  the  promontory 
of  iht;  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  This  had  attained  so  threat  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  encroach  upon  the  hepatic  reijion,  and  from  its  size  and  feel, 
would,  to  a  casual  obst.Mver,  render  a  dia'^nosis  somewhat  difiicult,  and 
make  it  questionable  whether  it  was  not  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior 
border  of  the  groin.  For  the  relief  of  this  malady  she  had  from  time  to 
time  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  two  medical  gentlemen  of  standing; 
and  for  so  desirable  an  object  the  usual  practice  was  carried  out,  such  as 
a  mercurial  course,  leeching,  epispastics,  poultices  and  active  purgation, 
but  without  relief.  Having  bi'en  solicited  to  prescribe  for  her,  I  at  once 
placed  her  under  a  course  of  iodine,  internally  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
blistered  the  surfaces,  with  a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  same —  5  j.  to 
the  §  ss.  of  spirits.  In  addition,  a  sheet  of  lead,  of  two  pounds  weight, 
was  required  to  be  worn  over  the  surface,  with  a  tight  bandage. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  she  was  enabled  to  pursue  her  avocation 
as  a  month's  nurse,  for  as  much  as  two  or  three  months,  with  con)fort  to 
herself  and  satisfaction  to  her  employers. 

But  on  the  morning  of  1st  of  March,  she  was  suddenly  and  severely 
seized  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  colic,  and  was  kindly  visited  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  L.  Lee,  who  prescribed  for  her  symptoms,  but  without 
relief.  I  applied  hot  fomentations  ;  tinct.  opii  and  ol.  ricini  being  freely 
given  in  conjunction  with  enemata  every  hour.  In  this  state  she  continu- 
ed to  the  5th  of  March,  when  vomiting  of  a  severe  character  supervened, 
and  this  frequently  ;  a  portion  of  what  was  thrown  up  was  decidedly 
stercoroceous,  and  excessively  offensive.  At  this  juncture,  the  attention 
of  my  highly  esteemed  friend.  Prof.  Geddings,  was  solicited  ;  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  followinir  prescription  v^as  given  :  R.  sub.  mnr.  hyd.,grs. 
XX.;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  i.  Ft.  pil.  iv.  One  every  hour.  This  was  alternated 
with  R.  ol.  ricini,  §  i.  ;  spt.  terebinU).,  §  ss.,  ft.  mis.,  tnkcn  in  one  dose 
in  conjunction  w  ith  warm  bath,  epispastics,  &tc.  This  was  attended  with 
no  Hood.  In  this  state  she  continued  sufi'erinij;  for  seven  days.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  pass  a  flexible  tube  as  high  up  the  rectum  as  possible, 
and  deliver,  by  the  pump,  as  large  quantity  of  decoct,  sem.  lini.  as  could 
be  retained  ;  this  was  accordingly  done  ;  anci,  singular  to  say,  it  was  freely 
ejected  from  the  mouth,  in  less  than  one  hour,  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  This  plan,  as  was  proposed,  was  freqneruly  repeated, 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  strength  of  the  tube,  a  stiip  of  whalebone  was 
worked  into  shape  and  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  too  readily 
bending — and  after  this  it  could  be  carried  forward  seventeen  inches, 
without  meeting  with  any  undue  resistance.  At  this  period,  the  powers 
of  nature  appeared  to  yield,  accom])anied  wilh  very  great  prostration,  a 
blue  slate  of  the  skin,  and  sloughing  of  the  surface  of  blistered  surfiices, 
and  death   seemed   to  claim   his  victim.     In  this  state  of  prostration  she 
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passed  llie  nii^ht,  and  in  the  morning  we  proposed  a  very  large  dose  of 
SLibniur.  Iiydrarg.  alone,  feeling  she  would  sink  witiiont  it  ;  and  she 
could  but  die  with  it.  A  portion  of  gii.  was  therefore  administered, 
and  in  one  hour  after,  the  tube  was  passed  with  some  care  twenty 
inches  ;  at  this  distance,  we  were  met  with  decided  resistance.  By  a 
free  manipulation  of  the  tumor,  over  the  lateral  wall  of  the  abdom*>n, 
and  applying  a  little  force  to  the  guarded  lube,  something  suddenly  yield- 
ed, with  great  borborygmus  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  she  expressed  an  ur- 
gent call  to  the  close  stool — very  copious  and  free,  but  watery  discharges, 
now  took  place,  and  so  very  frequent,  as  to  demand  a  decided  and  strong 
course  of  stimulation.  Mustard,  brandy,  ammonia,  musk,  and  turpentine, 
had  each  their  turns ;  and  finally  an  enema  of  starch,  with  forty  drops 
tinct.  opii,  arrested  farther  prostration. 

On  the  next  day,  15th  March,  she  complained  of  feeling  a  hard  lump 
at  the  umbilicus,  and  upon  ajjplying  the  hand  it  was  distinctly  felt  to  re- 
cede before  the  force  applied  ;  it  was  finally  lost  on  the  left  side.  Now 
it  was  discovered  that  the  old  tmnor  was  very  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
free  from  pain.  Great  uneasiness  was,  however,  experienced  all  that 
night,  along  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  morning  at  the  rectum  ; 
a  large  injection  of  decoct,  sem.  lin.  was  administered,  with  instructions  to 
use  every  effort  that  her  feeble  state  would  admit  of,  to  expel  the  offend- 
ing mass  ;  when  it  was  so  far  expelled  as  to  be  readily  seized  hold  of, 
and  extracted  by  a  gentle  rotary  motion.  When  first  obtained,  it  had 
something  of  the  character  of  carbonate  of  lime  spread  over  its  surface. 
The  smallest  end  of  it  was  indented  by  a  groove  of  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  This  calculus  was  probably  fixed  in  the  opening  of  the 
small  intestines  or  ilio-coecal  valve;  and  upon  our  effort  to  pass  the  tube, 
it  no  doubt  came  in  collision  with  that  portion  projecting  into  the  larger 
intestine,  and  lifting  it  out  of  its  bed,  suffered  it  to  fall  and  float  down 
its  proper  channel,  when  it  was  ultimately  expelled  by  the  anus.  My 
patient  from  this  hour  continued  to  improve,  and  now  enjoys  better 
health  than  for  twenty  years  before. 

With  the  view  of  preserving  this  mass,  we  have  not  attem|ited  an 
analysis,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  as  to  its  component  part.  Length, 
two  inches  and  three  fourths  ;  breadth,  one  inch  and  seven  eighths  ;  weight, 
two  ounces  and  six  drachms. — Southern  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phar. 


ABORTION,   FCETUS   RETAINED    FOUR   MONTHS   AFTER  ITS   DEATH. 

By  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of  Erie,  Ala. 

Mrs.  E.  W.,  a  highly  respectable  lady  of  this  place,  aged  30  years,  of 
a  corpulent  and  sanguine  habit,  is  the  mother  of  three  living  children  ;  she 
suffered  an  abortion  two  years  ago,  caused  by  a  stubborn  chronic  hepatitis. 
Her  health  improved  from  that  time  till  the  first  of  April,  when  she  becanie 
satisfied  that  she  was  again  pregnant,  the  evidences  of  which  continued 
till  the  first  of  August,  at  which  time,  as  she  reckoned,  she  was  four 
months  advanced  in  utero-gestation.     At  this  lime,  without  any  apprecia- 
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hie  cause,  she  was  attackefl  wiih  pains  in  the  back,  &ic.,  attendcrl  with 
contractions  of  the  lUerus,  and  a  slight  henionhnge,  of  the  character  and 
consistence  of  the  tnenstrunl  fluid.  This  condiiion,  which  lasted  several 
daySj  was  checked,  promptly,  by  a  few  portions  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium;  but  from  the  time  of  the  attack  uiiiil  the  emhiyo  was  expelled, 
three  months  afterwards,  she  never  ex|)erience.(l  a  single  sym])i()m  of 
pregnancy,  neither  was  there,  during  (hat  lime,  a  r<.>turn  of  the  catamenia. 
This,  together  with  an  astonishing  increase  of  corpulency,  gave  rise  in 
her  mind  to  the  most  painful  apprehensions.  She  complained  of  strange 
and  distressing  sensations. 

On  the  27th  of  the  following  November,  she  discovered  what  she 
again  thought  to  be  the  menst^s  ;  hut  as  the  day  advanced,  the  fluid  as- 
sunied  more  the  apj)earance  of  a  hemorrhage,  and,  severe  labor  pains 
corning  on,  she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed.  Por  ten  hours  the  ef- 
forts of  the  uterus  were  almost  intolerable,  hardly  allowing  a  minute's 
intermission  from  pain.  Her  strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  although 
repeated  doses* of  tincture  of  opium  were  administered,  and  co|)ious  vene- 
section resorted  to,  the  pains  persisted  with  alarming  obstinacy,  until  the 
ovum  was  expelled. 

Thh,  upon  examination,  presented  the  following  appearances: — mem- 
branes thick,  firm  and  entire,  containing  five  or  six  ounces  of  very  turbid 
liquor  amnii.  and  an  embryo  of  full  four  months'  development,  in  a  state 
of  inci|)ient  puireliiction.  The  head  was  large;  the  eyes,  ears,  nose  and 
mouth  distinct :  the  extremities  fully  formed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nails  ;  genitals  very  distinct  ;  the  entire  length  of  the  embryo  being  about 
six  inches.  The  funis  uinbilicalis  was  thirteen  to  fifleeen  inches  long, 
and  arose  from  one  side,  instead  of  the  centre,  of  the  placenta.  The 
foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  presented  nothing  further  unnatural,  but  its 
uterine  surface  exhibited  many  abnormal  appearances.  In  diameter  it 
w^as  about  three  inches  ;  two-thirds  of  which  was  occupied  by  three  dis- 
tinct portions  of  a  cartilaginous  or  fihro-cartilaginous  substance  ;  and  the 
remaininii  third  was  iid<en  up  by  a  substance  resembling  an  old  clot  of 
blood.  Eich  portion  of  these  masses  was  separated  from  the  others  by 
a  furrow  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  disease. 

The  largest,  and  yellowish  portion  of  cartilaginous  substance,  was 
nearly  as  firm  as  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.  The  next  to  it,  was  while,  but 
pervaded  by  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  and  throughout  it  was  the  most  granu- 
lar substance  I  have  ever  seen.  The  third  was  of  a  dull  white  color, 
and  felt  under  the  knife  like  the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland.  The 
whole  diseased  surface  was  about  four  lines  in  thickness,  and  it  was  under 
the  clotted  part  that  the  funis  took  its  origin. 

I  have  but  few  rernnrks  to  make  on  the  above  case. 

Mrs.  VV.  was  certainly  pregnant  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of 
August.  She  did  not  then  abort,  but  if  she  had  done  so,  there  was  not 
time,  between  the  1st  of  August  and  the  '27(h  of  IVovemI)er,  Cov  another 
foetus  to  have  reached  such  a  stage  of  development  as  that  attained  by 
ihe  embryo  in  this  case.     A  complete  interruption  in   the  nutrition  of  the 
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ovum  nnist  liave  token  place  at  llie  fom-ili  momli  of  gestation,  and  the 
di.-^ease  of  the  placenta  was  tlie  <rro\\  tli  of"  the  subsequent  months. —  iVcsi- 
ern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


"  FICriTIOU.S    MEDICAL    CATALOGUES." 

[Prof.  Gibson,  of  the  Universit}'  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  late  "  Vale- 
dictory Address  to  the  Class  of  IVIediral  Graduates,"  thus  alludes  to  a 
subject  which  has  been  referred  to  in  our  pa^^es  as  well  as  in  other  Medi- 
cal Journals.  After  slatinu;  the  larjje  number  of  genuine  students  attend- 
ing the  last  course  of  lectures,  he  proceeds  :] 

VVIiilst  on  this  subjcjct,  I  may  further  remark,  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
po|)ulation  of  several  hundred  thousand  persons,  which  furnishes  such 
ample  u)aterial  for  elicitiut^  a  matriculating  list,  the  latter  must  be  a  very 
imperfect  index  or  exponent  of  the  state  of  a  school,  unless  regulated  by 
certain  restrictions.  VVe  have  therefore  to  say,  that  our  published  list 
of  this  session  is  strictly  an  expurgata  one,  and  presents  a  fair  exhibit  of 
the  relation  of  each  name  to  tlie  institution — no  name  having  been  placed 
upon  this  cataloiiue  which  had  not  been  previously  inserted  in  an  irjscrip- 
tion  book  under  the  siijiervision  of  the  Dean,  in  the  handivriting  of  the 
individual  himself,  ov  \n  a  manner  equally  authoritative  and  decisive  in 
regard  to  his  connection  with  the  school. 

1  may  also  state,  that  the  physicians  and  a  very  few  other  persons  at- 
tending upon  a  general  permit,  have  been  marked  out  and  summed  up, 
so  as  to  establish  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  body  ol  the  class 
— that  no  tickets  have  been  gratuitously  distributed  by  professors  or 
others  under  any  designation  whatever,  ihat  they  might  afterwards  be 
added  to  the  matricidating  list  to  augment  its  number  ;  that  no  simple 
contribution  of  names  has  been  made  with  the  same  view  ;  that  no 
youths  engaged  in  a  course  of  elementary  education  in  common  schools, 
liave  been  reported  in  the  catalogue  as  medical  students  ;  that  in  keeping 
the  catalogue  clear  of  all  such  accessories  which  may  have  been  blended 
with  it,  the  position  of  every  indivitlual  has  been  fairly  defined  and  fixed  ; 
that  the  post  toivn  or  post  office  of  his  neighborhood  has  been  reported, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  his  preceptor  ;  it  not  being  considered  sufficiently 
explanatory,  now,  by  the  public  to  designate  an  individual  merely  by  the 
State  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  reside,  but  by  localities  and  circinn- 
stances  to  be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  may  desire  to  learn  his  exact 
habitation  ;  nor  as  alTording  to  others  corroborative  evidence  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  making  out  a  cata- 
logue devolves. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  other  schools,  the  mode  in 
which  their  catalogues  shall  be  presented  to  the  public  ;  presuming  that 
each  school  will  pursue  its  own  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  views  or 
policy  most  congenial  to  itself;  but  as  xhe formation  of  such  documents 
has  become,  recently,  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  of  animadversion  by  Jour- 
nalists and   others,  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  put   forth  this  dis- 
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claimsr  of  any  irregularity  on  our  part,  and  wisli  it  to  bo  distinctly  un- 
derstood by  the  alumni  and  (Viondsoflhe  University  that  its  matriculating 
list  is  preserved  under  such  restrictions,  as  to  make  it  always  a  true  and 
faithful  report  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  must 
be  judged  of  per  se,  and  by  the  principles  upon   which  it  is  formed. 

I  may  further  remark  that  our  list  ol' graduates  now  is,  and  has  always 
been  sirtall,  compared  with  the  large  number  of  students  attending  the 
school.  This  depends,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  upon  a  rigid  adherence, 
on  our  [)art,  to  the  regulations  made  by  our  trustees  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  and  upon  the  system  of  discipline  pursued  throughout — a 
system  which,  however  well  it  may  work  willi  the  educated,  intelligent 
and  industrious  student,  is  certaiidy  a  terror  to  the  idle,  the  dissipated  and 
the  ignorant,  and  calculated  to  drive  them  in  shoals  to  such  places  as 
they  hope  and  believe  will  furnish  them  with  degrees  U()on  the  easiest 
terms.  The  celebrated  Dr,  Parr,  in  reply  to  one  by  whom  be  was  twit- 
ted and  taunted,  upon  the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  remarked  :  ''  Yes, 
sir,  discipline  is  a  good  thing  ;  'tis  discipline  that  makes  the  soldier,  dis- 
cipline that  makes  the  sailor,  discipline  that  makes  the  scholar,  discipline 
that  makes  the  gentleman,  and  the  want  of  discipline  that  makes  you 
what  you  are."  To  this  1  may  add,  that  discipline  has  made  your  alma 
mater  ;  that  discipline  has  made  the  students,  the  gentlemen  and  the  gra- 
duates belonging  to  her  ;  and  that  when  she  loses  her  discipline,  she  will 
lose,  and  deserve  to  lose,  her  reputation  and  her  life.  With  discipline  are 
necessarily  associated  principle  and  consistency.  "  Lead  us  too  soft,  as 
well  as  too  worthless,  to  be  stamped  into  coin  and  currency.  You  can- 
not polish  a  fungus  or  a  sponge.  Solid  bodies  on/y  can  admit  the  process  ; 
and  the  firmer  they  are,  the  better  will  they  shine." 


CASE  OF   CATALEPSY    RELIEVED    DY   MUSIC. 

By  .Tames  Bloodgood,  M.D.,  of  Cassapolis,  Mich. 

I  WAS  called  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  5th,  1843,  to  see  Dorcas  Howard, 
aged  17,  of  small  stature  and  florid  complexion,  who  was  said  to  be  in  a  fit. 
I  found  her  with  a  full,  somewhat  accelerated  pulse,  white  tongue,  costive 
bowels,  flushed  face  and  completely  cataleptic  ;  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
which  I  believe  is  unusual  in  this  rare  disease,  being  affected  like  all  the 
other  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  when 
closed,  a  slight  impulse  communicated  to  one  of  them,  would  cause  both  to 
open  widely,  in  which  state  they  would  remain  until  an  opposite  impulse 
was  given,  when  both  would  close  sinndtaneously  ;  but  such  a  balance 
between  the  opposing  muscles  as  would  leave  them  partially  open  after  the 
finger  was  removed,  could  not  be  obtained.  Her  attending  pliysician.  Dr. 
Allen,  of  Lagrange,  where  the  case  occurred,  informed  me  that  she  la- 
bored under  menstrual  suppression,  and  that  the  attack  was  preceded  by 
severe  headache.  As  no  notes  were  taken,  the  previous  treatment  is  for- 
gotten. We  applied  cups  to  the  temples,  directed  a  blister  to  the  spine, 
sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  a  mixture 
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of  jnlap  aiul  crem.  tart,  to  be  kept  in  the  jnoulh,  and  which  was  swallow- 
ed iiu'ohintariiy  at  intervals  through  the  ni^iu. 

6th,  9  o'clock. — No  operation  or  chan<i;e  in  any  respect.  Having  learn- 
ed that  she  was  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  violin, 
a  performer  on  that  instrument  was  procured,  and  requested  to  play  one 
of  her  favorite  tunes,  which  he  did,  with  innnediate  and  striking  effect. 
Her  breathing  became  hurried  and  deep,  and  for  a  short  lime  she  appeared 
to  be  making  strenuous  efforts,  like  o\w,  closely  bound,  to  r(;lease  herself; 
she  then  became  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
the  motion  of  which  corresponded  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  operator's 
left,  as  to  induce  the  bystanders  to  attribute  it  to  mesmerism,  which  was  in 
high  credit  here  at  that  time.  When  the  music  ceased,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  drank  eagerly  of  water  that  was  presented  to  her,  though  still 
apparently  unable  to  move,  and  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  not  of  water,  but 
of  music,  restored  her  to  perfect  consciousness  and  volition.  Under  the 
operation  of  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  which  was  tender,  and  means  to 
restore  the  menstrual  secretion,  she  soon  recovered,  and  was  subsequently 
married. 

March  2.3d,  1845. — I  was  again  requested  to  see  her  for  a  similar  at- 
tack, which  had  continued  five  days  without  medical  treatment,  the  fiddling 
having  been  relied  on  exclusively.  The  paroxysms  were  now  of  an  l)ys- 
terical  character,  commencing  with  convulsions,  which  became  frightful  if 
not  arrested  ;  but  under  the  operation  of  the  violin,  which  had  been  in  use 
almost  constantly  by  night  and  day,  she  passed  in  a  few  moments  from  the 
convulsive  to  the  cataleptic  state,  and  to  consciousness  as  in  the  first  attack, 
to  relapse  almost  whenever  the  music  ceased.  Bleeding,  cupping,  blister- 
ing and  cathartics  relieved  her  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  remained  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  with  the  exception  of  a  'breatened  abortion,  for  which 
she  was  bled  until  the  13th  of  Sept.  last,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a 
small  heahhy  child  after  an  easy  labor,  and  has  since  remained  in  perfect 
health.  The  effect  of  music  in  this  case  was  very  remarkable.  During 
her  sickness  she  never  had  a  paroxysm  which  music  would  not  remove, 
or  which  was  removed  without  it,  though  its  effect  was  only  temporary 
until  depletory  remedies  had  been  used  ;  and  those  remedies,  however 
necessary  they  might  be  to  secure  a  permanent  recovery,  were  never  alone 
sufficient  to  relieve  a  paroxysm.  ^American  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SUllGICAL  .JOURNAL 

BOSTON.     APRIL     15,     1846. 


Sirrdrnborff' s  Animal  Kingdom. — A  friend  has  kindly  given  ns  the 
oppnrtiini»v  of  rendinor  a  volnine  o^  "  The  AnimnI  Kiiigdnm,  considered 
Anatomically,  Physically  and  Philrsrphiciilly,  by  Euiannei  Swedeid^org  ; 
translated  by  James   John   Gartii   Wilkinson,  member   of  the    Cdllege   of 
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Surgeons,  Lrnrlon."  From  the  pvidencps  prosoiired  in  tiiis  preit  work, 
it  is  cleir  (hit  Swedeuborg  wis  iiPiilier  iiiider.-tood  nor  .ipprecialeil  iii  his 
own  aire,  ;\nd  he  corlainly  is  uut  in  our  own.  iJis  rostiirclies  in  llio  sec- 
ond viihinie  ol"  llie  Animal  Kingdom,  on  the  nose,  uvula,  larynx,  epigloiiis, 
traclien,  lungs,  pleura,  lliynius  gland,  diapliraom,  ^lun,  sen.-e  of  Iniich, 
6lc..,  are  exceedingly  prid'ouiid.  Teeming,  as  the  eienienlary  works  of 
anatomy  do,  with  curious  and  striking  descriptions  of  individual  organs, 
and  physiclogical  decluclinns,  we  have  seen  nothing  superior  tu  this  learned 
author.  Fie  has  laid  all  nature  under  severe  Cdntributiiii,  and  le!'t  no- 
thing of  much  import;ince  to  he  detailed  in  regard  to  the  suhjecls  discuss- 
ed in  this  l)ihliograj)hical  monument  of  personal  industry  and  truly  sci- 
entific research. 

F''r.)m  the  death  of  Svvedenborg  till  1844,  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
erudite  producu<.ns  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  were  sealed  ii|)  in  the 
Luin  language,  and  therefore  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  students. 
By  the  untiring  efr)rts  of  the  translator,  the  whole  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
in  two  stately  octavos  of  neatly  700  pages  each,  are  now  in  plain  English, 
and  therefore  open  to  the  study  and  admiration  of  all  who  honor  genius 
or  desire  to  profit  by  the  achievements  of  a  man  of  extraf>rdinary  intel- 
lectual endow. ruMits.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point,  in  con- 
nection with  remarks  on  the  first  volume  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  when 
its  conlenls  are  more  thoroughly  examined. 


Injlurnr.e  of  Tropical  Climatrs. — All  who  read  the  standard  works  on 
medicine  are  familiar  vviih  Dr.  James  Johnson's  treatise  on  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions."  Twenty-five 
years  is  a  long  time  for  a  modern  i)ook  to  maintain  its  original  reputation. 
Tiiat  period  has  elapsed  since  the  author  gave  the  results  of  his  researches 
to  the  public — and  the  volume  still  commands  the  entire  ccvifidence  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities.  In  order  to  combine  as  much  matter  as 
pnssii)le,  of  the  same  character,  in  an  economical  form,  :ii>d  ihu-i  cnliance 
the  inlrinsic  value  of  both,  Dr.  Mnrtiii's  celel)rat('d  official  report  on  the 
climate  and  diseases  of  Calcutta,  was  added.  Lastly,  in  bringing  out  the 
present  Ameri(;nn,  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  notes  have  been  added, 
with  the  view  of  giving  tbp  whole  a  complete  finish.  A.s  the  note-mnkpr, 
howevpr,  conscions,  probably,  i)f  liin  inability  to  better  the  text,  had  the 
wisdum  i(»  keef)  his  name  out  of  sight,  the  assertion  of  the  f.ict  on  the 
title-page  that  such  affixes  have  bet-ii  added,  has  no  kind  (  f  weight  with 
thiukitii;  pei  |)le.  It  is  time  this  catch-peiuiy  scheme  of  apparently  better- 
ing a  good  biiok,  by  nobudy  knows  wlio,  and  which,  as  a  general  thing, 
enlarges  the  book  without  improving  it,  was  frowned  iipcri  by  the  profes- 
sion, in  order  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  a  literary  abominaticin,  in 
which  'iiir  countrymen  have  beconie  cons})icuous. 

It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  advert  to  the  topics  discussed,  since  Dr.  John- 
son is  an  old  acquaintance  in  all  the  libraries  For  the  sake  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  these  writings  are  calculated  to  exert,  every  friend  to  the 
difl'.isioii  of  use''ul  knowledze  must  be  gratified  to  know  iliat  ihe  price  is 
now  so  re  isonai)le  that  all  who  desire  may  procure  a  c(  py.  Published  by 
S.  6l  VV.  Wood,  New  York.     Ticknor  &i.  Co.,  Boston,  have  it. 
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Dr.  Gilbert's  Valedictory . — By  request  of  the  class  in  attendance  on 
the  rnedir.al  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  College,  the  valedictory  address 
of  Dr.  Gilbert,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  has 
been  printed.  It  is  a  sound,  logical  discourse,  treating  on  subjects  of  pe- 
culiar value  to  medical  men.  His  remarks  on  competition  in  practice, 
are  admirable.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  lamentable,  than  to  see 
two  fellow  students,  immediately  on  becoming  established  in  business,  be- 
come rivals — and  finally,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  absolutely  treat  each 
other  with  marked  contempt  and  even  haired. 

"  Place  your  reliance,"  says  Dr.  Gilbert,  "upon  good  sense,  eminent 
professional  attainments  and  character."  In  summing  up  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  piofessional  life,  he  distinctly  inculcates  a  recognition  of  re- 
ligion as  an  all-controlling  principle  as  well  as  duly. 


Portraits  of  New  York  Medical  Professors. — Messrs.  S.  &  W.  Wood, 
No.  261  Pearl  street.  New  York,  have  an  immense  collection  of  works 
on  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  midwifery,  chemistry,  &c.,  which  are 
worthy  the  examination  of  medical  gentlemen  visiting  that  city.  In  their 
recently-published  catalogue,  we  notice  that  they  have  the  portraits  of  the 
faculty  of  the  two  medical  colleges  of  New  York.  The  seven  professors 
of  each  institution  are  on  separate  plates,  of  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches. 
A  few  of  the  impressions  would  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  this  way. 
There  is  a  pecidiar  gratification  in  knowing  how  those  men  look,  who 
have  notified  the  world,  by  their  intellectual  efforts,  that  they  are  active 
and  useful  in  it. 


Mortaliti/  in  Massachusetts. — On  he  authority  of  Mr.  Shaltnck,  whose 
valuable  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  is  published  in  the  iJ^st  An- 
nual Report  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in  Massachusetts — 

"The  population  of  Massachiisetts  may  now  be  estimated  at  SCO, 000. 
From  the  returns  of  deaths  received,  1  have  estimated  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  in  the  State  last  year  to  have  been  14,000,  which  is  nearly  1  in 
57,  or  1.75  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these  14,000,  there  died  at 
least  6,000  children  and  youth  under  15  years  of  age.  Estimatincr  the 
average  ages  of  the  whole  of  these  iti  the  same  prop(irtion  as  those  actu- 
ally known,  it  will  give  for  each  about  4  years,  or  24,000  years  of  life  for 
all.  This,  at  $50  a  year,  amounts  to  81,200,000  as  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  And  all  this  sum  was  lost  lo  the  State  last  year  by  prema- 
ture deaths,  before  any  return  coidd  be  made  for  it.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  half,  at  least,  might  have  been  saved  by  proper  knowledge  and  care? 

"  The  proportionate  number  of  deaths  among  the  young  has  been  in- 
creasing for  several  years  past  in  this  country,  as  our  investigations  prove; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  less,  until  more  knowledore  is 
diffused  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  and  the  liability  to  death,  under  dif- 
ferent circnn)stances.  This  immense  h^ss  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
State,  may  be  considered  as  an  aruiual  tax,  which  the  people  must  pay 
every  year,  nntd  they  find  out  and  use  the  means  of  prevenlicn. 

"  h  Ins  been  said  that  the  strength  and  dignify  of  a  nation  consist  not 
in  its  lands,  its  house«,  its  wealth — i)nt  in  its  [)P(  pie.  And  I  have  already 
stated,  that  that  people    is    most    prosperous    which    contains  the   greatest 
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proportionate  number  of  the  productive  age.  In  the  above  calculation, 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  those 
belongiiiij  to  this  age.  This  would  greatly  swell  the  amount  of  loss.  We 
have  stated  that  by  care  and  attention  the  late  Dr.  Ripley  probably  added 
50  years  to  his  life.  We  are  now  considering,  time  as  money,  labor  a« 
money,  life  as  inondi,  and  not  the  renl,  morn!  value  of  that  good  man's 
services.  Estimating  ibon  this  time  to  be  worth  '*B1.0()  per  day,  or  ."ii'IiOO  per 
annum,  the  50  years  of  his  life  were  worth  .'jj?  I5,0(M),  and  that  sum  was 
saved  by  the  proloiigatiou  of  his  life.  The  deaths  in  this  State  last  year, 
as  we  have  estimated,  were  14,000.  Of  these,  5000  probably  died  be- 
tween 15  and  GO  years  of  age.  Let  us  suppose,  by  proper  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  a  proper  care  in  obeying  these  laws,  5  years  might, 
on  the  average,  have  been  added  to  each  of  their  lives — and  this  seems 
not  an  extravagant  supposition." 


Dental  Head  Rest. — Dr.  Temple,  an  operative  dentist,  of  this  city, 
has  invented  something  that  really  carries  its  value  on  its  frontlet,  and  we 
hope  the  dentists  everywhere  will  not  otdy  purchase  the  new  instrument, 
but  sound  the  merit  of  the  invention  over  the  country.  A  costly  part  of 
a  dentist's  office  is  an  operating  chair.  Some  very  queer  contrivances 
are  to  be  found  in  soiue  of  the  dental  establishments;  but  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Temple's  head  rest  consists  in  this,  that  it  may  be  screwed  t<»  the 
back  of  any  chair,  and  give  all  the  requisite  height,  inclination  or  lateral 
position,  which  may  ever  be  required.  The  perpendicular  rod  has  a  joint 
iti  the  middle,  so  that  when  detached  from  a  chair  or  stool,  it  can  be  fold- 
ed up  in  a  trunk  and  hardly  occupy  more  room  than  a  box  rule.  It  is  a 
cheap  instrument,  too,  another  strong  recommendation.  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
surgical  cutler,  corner  of  Washington  and  Water  streets,  who  does  every- 
thing in  his  line  in  a  superior  manner,  is  the  manufactijrer.  While  ex- 
amining into  the  capabilities  and  comfort  of  this  dental  bead  rest,  the  idea 
struck  us  that  barbers,  likewise,  would  find  this  better  than  any  of  the 
clumsy  chair  back  frame-work  in  their  shops,  and  certainly  as  elegant  a 
fixture  as  the  nicest-kept  dressing  saloon  in  this  or  any  other  city  can 
boast.  Dr.  Harris  must  certairdy  have  a  plate  and  description  of  Dr. 
Temple's  ingenious  device  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Dental  Journal. 


Intemperance  productive  of  Pauperism. — There  are  6S54  persons  in 
the  various  almshouses  of  Massachusetts,  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  who  have  probably  been  made  paupers  by  intemperance  in 
themselves  or  others  with  whom  they  were  connected.  A  sad  picture 
this,  of  the  vice  of  drinking,  which  neither  law,  the  public  sentiment,  or 
the  force  of  virtuous  example,  has  been  able  to  control. 


Influence  of  the  Imagination  in  the  Cure  of  Disease. — In  opening  a 
cour.se  of  lectures  on  Physiology  lately  at  the  College  of  France,  M.  Ma- 
geiidie  spoke  at  length  on  tlie  power  of  the  mind  in  relieving  disease. 
A  few  detached  quotations  are  here  given. 

"These  reflections  explain  at  once  the  cures  of  which  homceopathy  is 
so  proud.  Homcjopatliy,  instead  of  bleeding  a  patient,  will  place  gravely 
on  his  tono-ue  a  o-lobule  of  aconite,  which  he  will  swallow  with  confidenco 
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and  faith.  You  then  see  the  disense  improve.  But  it  would  have  im- 
proved just  as  well  without  globules,  provided  some  singular  operation 
had  struck  the  imagination  of  the  patient.  It  is  really  too  great  a  stretch  of 
credulity  to  believethat  a  globule  prepared  by  the  formulae-of  Hahnemann 
can  contain  any  active  principle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  seen  disease,  must  at  once  admit  that  this  same  globule  may  exercise 
through  the  imagination,  a  powerful  moral  effect.  You  must  not,  indeed, 
accuse  me  of  partiality  towards  homoeopathy,  when  I  state  that  I  Hrmly 
believe  that  a  physician  would  cure  a  patient  sooner  with  globules,  if 
the  patient  has  faith  in  them,  than  with  the  most  appropriate  medicinal 
substances,  if  lie  distrusted  their  action. 

"  What  I  state  respecting  medicinal  substances  is  equally  applicable  to 
bleeding.  A  patien't  is  seized  with  the  symptoms  to  which  the  term  in- 
flammatory has  been  applied,  and  asks  to  be  bled,  believing  that  the  loss 
of  blood  will  cure  him.  You  open  a  vein,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms. But  take  care  how  you  interpret  the  fact ;  the  impiovemerit  may 
be  owing  to  the  moral  effect  produced,  more  than  to  the  venesection.  For 
more  than  ten  years  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  co- 
pious bleeding;  in  other  words,  I  have  rather  endeavored  to  act  on  the 
mind  of  the  patient  than  on  the  circulation,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  my  practice  has  not  been  the  less  successful. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  love  error,  and  often  refuse  to  yield  to  evidence, 
even  when  it  is  proved  to  us  that  our  good  faith  and  credulity  have  been 
imposed  upon.  Of  this  fact  I  will  give  you  the  following  proof.  A  lady,  a 
fervent  believer  in  mesmerism,  asked  her  niece,  who  was  poorly,  for  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  in  order  to  consult  a  somnambulist.  The  niece,  wishing  to  try 
the  credulity  of  her  aunt,  gave  her  the  hair  of  her  maid  instead  of  her  own. 
A  renowned  somnambulist  was  consulted,  and  at  once  recognized,  by  the 
hair  of  the  maid,  all  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  niece,  whose  suffer- 
ings she  minutely  described,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  lady.  The 
latter  was  then  informed  of  the  trick  thut  had  been  played.  You  would 
naturally  have  thought  that  she  would  have  recognized  the  imposture  of  the 
somnambulist.  Not  at  all  ;  she  preferred  concluding  that  the  maid  servant 
had  the  same  disease  as  her  niece,  and  obliged  her  to  submit  to  a  regular 
treatment,  as  if  she  had  been  poorly,  although  at  that  time  in  the  best 
possible  health." 

With  regard  to  M.  Magendie's  practice  of  triistinir  to  the  imagination 
in  treating  acute  disease,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  savs  : — 

"  When  studying  at  Paris,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in  M, 
Magendie's  wards  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  powerful  influence,  on  disease,  of 
mere  hygienic  conditions.  We  have  seen  pneumonias  and  other  acute  in- 
flammations brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  attention  only  to  tempera- 
ture, hygrometric  state,  diet  and  rest.  Still,  however,  we  believe  every 
one  but  the  distinguished  physiologist  himself,  was  convinced  that  the 
fatal  cases  were  much  more  numerous  with  him  than  with  his  colleague, 
M.  Chomel." 


Medical  Science  in  Palermo. — Prof  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
in  his  "  Notes  of  an  Europeiu  Tour,"  p'i!)li<lied  in  the  Buffdo  Medical 
Journal,  thus  alludes  to  the  state  of  medicine  in  Palermo,  Sicily  : — 
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"  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  country  the  science  of  medicine 
has  made  much  progress.  IMedical  students  go  abroad  to  receive  their 
education,  and  althoiigli  several  pliysicians  and  surgeons  in  Palermo 
deservedly  hold  a  high  rank,  yet  they  complain  of  the  successful  rivalry 
of  the  Priesis  and  the  *  Salassatori.'  The  Priest,  or  what  is  e([nivalont, 
his  '  holy  relic,'  often  obtains  llic  credit  of  the  cure,  even  when  u  regu- 
lar physician  is  employed.  The  '  S;ilassatori  '  are  found  in  almost  every 
street  ;  the  shops  being  indicated  by  a  barber's  pole,  two  large  c()[)per 
basins  and  a  horse  lail  :  occasionally,  also,  by  a  vile  painting  represent- 
ing a  '  Seneca,'  throwing  blood  like  a  jet  d'ean  from  a  dozen  orifices. 
Within  is  a  swarthy  Sicilian,  who  will  furnish  you  salves  for  ulcers, 
cancers  and  tumors,  will  leech  and  pull  teeth,  will  bind  up  your  wounds, 
and  mend  your  bones,  will  bleed  you  by  the  ounce,  will  shave,  cut  hair 
and  point  your  '  imperial.'  These  ate  the  veritable  representatives  of  the 
ancient  '  barber  surgeons,'  whose  '  ensign,'  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
a  pole  wrapt  with  a  red  roller,  supported  by  two  basins  :  of  which  hon- 
orable fr.uernity  the  great  Pare  boasted  himself  a  member,  and  from 
which  the  present  'royal  stf)ck  '  of  surgeons  are  lineal  descendants.  It 
is  therefore  that  I  have  examined  the  more  in  detail  these  establishments, 
one  of  which  I  entered  and  explored  entirely  to  my  satisfaction  ;  which 
done,  I  re(iLiested  the  surgeon  to  bleed  me.  '  How  many  ounces,  Signore  ?' 
'  Six.'  '  VVhere  ?'  '  In  the  arm.'  Immediately  I  was  divested  of  my  coat — 
my  hand  was  made  to  grasp  the  top  of  an  upright  rod.  sii])ported  by  three 
legs — my  sleeve  was  turned  up  smoothly  and  tenderly  above  the  elbow — 
the  blood  red  fillet  was  then  applied  in  a  most  artistical  manner,  a  spear- 
pointed  lancet  was  selected  from  the  ar-^enal,  and  already  was  the  thirsty 
weapon  glittering  in  the  air,  when  I  withdrew  my  arm,  and  declared  my- 
self satisfied.  It  was  as  a  pupil  and  not  as  a  patient,  that  I  had  entered 
the  office  of  this  descendant  of  my  Fathers.  Francesco  paid  him  the  two 
carlini,  and  we  went  on. 

"  HomcEopatliy  has  also  lately  attracted  a  large  share  of  patronage  ; 
and  in  Palermo,  as  at  home,  its  converts  are  chiefly  among  the  most  aris- 
tocratic circles,  over  whom  such  sugared  pretences  hue  always  a  remarka- 
ble power  of  fascination;  and  in  Sicily,  homeeopathy  now  threatens  fairly 
to  supplant  the  sister  faiih  in  amulets,  and  the  bottled  breath  of  departed 
saints  !'" 


Medullary  Tumor  in  a  Child  aged  Six  Years.  By  B.  W.  M'Cueady, 
M.D. — This  disease  was  preceded  by  emaciation,  pain  and  fret  fulness. 
The  abdomen  became  tumid,  and  gradually  increased  in  size.  On  exami- 
nation, a  large  medullary  tumor,  weighing  nine  pounds,  was  found  in  the 
abdomen,  lying  between  the  ribs  and  spine  of  the  ileum  of  the  right  side, 
involving  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Scarlet  fever  is  said  to  be  prevalent  on  Bayou 
Rapids.  \,-\.  Several  slaves  hive  died  on  the  plantations,  of  the  disease. 
— The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  has  applied  to  the  city  authorities 
for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  May  27th — which  looks  like  having  a  good 
dinner,  with  elbow  room. — There  are  83')  paupers  in  Massnchu'^etts,  re- 
duced to  pnverty  by  reason  of  insanity  ami  idiocy.  'fhere  are  (519  itisane 
persons  wholly  or  j)arlially  supported  by  the  Stale. — The  population  of  Vi- 
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eiina,  in  Austria,  is  25'), 000 — giving  nn  nverarre  of  40  porsons  to  oarli  house 
in  the  city. — At  this  time  there  are  i;34  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Siir^ems  in 
tlie  (J.  S.  Navy — abont  half  enoiiirli. — TJie  cit  of  Paris,  in  184r>,  was 
supplied  with  77,139  oxen;  2), 9-29  cows;  82,871  calves;  and  457,450 
t:|ipep. — Dr.  Charles  F.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  most  notorions  connierleilers, 
died  lately  at  Philadelphia,  in  prison. —  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Physician  to  the 
Croom  and  PVdomorc  Dispensary,  Ireland,  writes  that  "fever,  in  a  most 
aggravated  form,  is  raging  here.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  some  lo- 
calities here  that  is  not  laboring  under  the  malady  "  Pie  says  it  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  21  eat  degree,  by  the  badness  and  insufficiency  of  food. — In 
1693,  the  President  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  liad  a  Dr. 
Groenvelt  cominilled  to  Newgate  for  using  Spanish  flies  as  an  interna! 
remedy. — Dr.  HarrisiMi,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  says  that  he 
knew  a  young  lady,  18  years  of  age,  who  died  from  copious  vomiting, 
three  days  after  taking  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  dissolved  in  eight 
spoonfuls  of  water. — Opium  and  carlx^nate  of  ammonia  are  good  remedies 
for  arresting  gastric  irritation,  produced  by  the  administration  of  anti- 
mony.— It  is  always  best,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  emetics  towards 
night,  says  high  authority,  that  the  patient  may  have  the  tendency  to 
sleep,  induced  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  fully  secured. — Cupping  removes 
the  blood  more  rapidly,  and  unloads  engorged  vessels  nnich  quicker,  than 
leeclies. —  Bad  effects  may  be  produced  by  dull  lancets.  They  tear  the 
coats  of  a  vein,  and  severe  inflammation  may  arise  from  it. — A  shark  was 
taken  on  the  Spanish  Maine,  which  had  in  its  stomach  an  earthen 
pot  one  fof)t  in  diameter  by  two  in  length,  which  the  voracious  mon- 
ster probably  seized  as  it  fell  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel. — An  abstract  of 
the  returns  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
in  this  Commonwealth,  1845,  show.s  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there 
were  3532  foreign  paupers  maintained  at  the  public  charge. 


R'port  of  Detlhs  in  Boston — for  the  wt>ek  ending  April  !  Ith,  61. — Males.  34,  lemales,  27. 
Stillborn,  7.  Of  consunnption.  12 — .smallpox,  .'i— disease  of  the  jjow els,  2— measles,  4— sud- 
den, 1 — scarlet  fever,  4 — influenza,  1 — accidental,  2 — convulsions,  .'i — teething,  2 — lung  fever, 
5 — paralysis,  2 — old  age,  I — delirinm  lien  ens.  1— drci  sy  of  ll.e  1  irin.  G— ciei  p.  I— 1  ceping 
cough.  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  I — intemperance,  I — infantile,  I  —  canker,  1 — cholera  infantum, 
1 — marasmus,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — disease  of  the  spine,  I. 

Under  5  years.  31 — between  5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40  and 
60  years.  4 — over  CO  years,  6. 
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On  the  Application  of  Gnlvnnism  in  Casca  of  "  Arcidrntal  Hctmnr- 
rhage." — In  a  |,iie  No.  of  the  Medical  Gazette  we  find  llie  details  of  a 
case  of  nccidoiital  iiierine  li;ciiiorrlia(rp,  and  some  practical  remarks  on 
the  sahjoct  hy  Dr.  Radford.  A  feiiinle,  in  the  eighth  month  of  prorrnancy, 
received  a  fiisrlu,  which  was  followed  by  a  disciinrofc  of  blood  from  the 
uterus.  The  writer  beii\g  sent  for,  found  the  os  uteri  closed  and  rigid, 
the  uterus  itself  fl:iccid.  Tiiere  was  no  pnin  ;  the  usual  treatment  was 
adopted,  but  the  hremorrhage  did  not  ce;ise.  Ciidvauism  was  then  applied, 
by  placing  one  c<inductor  on  liie  os  uteri,  the  other  e.xiernally  over  the 
uterina  fundus.      Dr.  Rad'ord  observes, — 

*'  Front  the  moment  that  the  circle  was  complete,  uterine  pain  was  ex- 
cited ;  and  a  bearing-down  effort  was  produced.  'J'hcse  effects  were  ob- 
served to  be  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the 
conductors  were  allowed  lo  remain  applied.  The  uterus  was  felt  to  be 
tonically  contracteiJ  during  the  intervals,  and  this  eflt'ct  was  observed  lo 
be  increased  after  each  iem|)orary  action  induced  by  the  application  of 
the  connection  rod. 

"  Tiiis  plan  was  continued  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour.  I  now  with- 
drew the  vaginal  conductor,  and  placed  a  common  conductor  externally 
on  each  side  of  the  uterus  so  as  to  press  the  galvanic  current  in  a  trans- 
verse and  oblique  direction.  In  doing  so  I  moved  them  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  organ,  taking  care  to  have  each  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  portion  of  the  uterine  tissue  (as  far  as  possible)  was 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  this  remedy. 

"  From  the  time  that  the  uterus  began  to  contract,  the  flooding  abated, 
and  soon  altogether  ceased.  The  os  uteri  also  began  to  soften,  and  gradu- 
ally yielded,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  it  was  so  far  dilated  as  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass  through  it.  The  child  was  born  alive. 
The  placenta  was  also  expelled  wiihout  further  assistance.  There  was  no 
further  flooding.     The  uterus  was  fotuid  firmly  contracted." 

The  ap|)lication  should  not  be  long  continued,  and  occasional  inter- 
ruptions should  be  made  so  as  "  to  imitate,  in  some  degree,  nature's 
operations." — London  Lonrrt. 

On  Ihr  Milk  of  Carnivora.  By  M.  Dumas. — .M.  Dumas  found  no  sugar 
in  the  milk  of  a  dog  which  had  been  fed  for  1-5  days  exclusively  upon 
horse-flesh,  nor  coidd  a  trace  of  butyric  acid  be  detected  in  it.  In  an- 
other, fed  for  tiie  same  time,  and  on  bread  soaked  in  fill  broth,  it  contain- 
ed sugnr.  He  also  found  the  caseine  became  diminished  in  quantity 
whpn  a  diet  of  bread  succeecled  a  diet  of  meat  ;  and  the  sugar,  which 
could  not  be  detected  when  the  food  contained  no  starch,  was  distinctly 
nrfsent  when  starch  predominated  in  the  fof)d.  M.  Dumas  believes  that 
the  globules  in  millv  .n-c  .-.nrronndf^d  by  a  caseous  coating,  he  found  that, 
if  milk  be  shaken  with  pure  ether,  the  two  liquids,  winch  are  at  hrst 
mixed,  sepiraie  by  rt-po^e,  :ind  the  milk  preserves  its  ordinary  appearance, 
whilst  the  ether  dissolves  scarcely  anything  If,  hnwever,  acetic  acui  be 
added  to  the  milk,  and  this  is  then  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  butter  may  be 
removed  by  subse(]ueiit  agitation  with  ether ;  the  milk  is  then  no  longer 
opilescent.  Moreover,  if  the  milk  be  saturated  with  a  chloride  of  sodium, 
when  filtered,  we  obtain  a  perfectly  limpid  serum  containing  the  soluble 
caseine,  the  sugar  and  salts;  the  globules  remain  on  the  filter. — Co/nptcs 
Rendus,  Sept.,  1845. 
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REPERCUSSION. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Gnersenf,  by  J.  Sidney  Crane,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Repercussion  is  a  name  given  to  an  effect  produced  by  certain  topical 
applications,  by  aid  of  wbich  the  physician  designs  to  repress  and  repel 
external  morbid  alterations,  or  even  those  which  are  more  deeply  seated. 

Thus,  repercussion  is  a  medication  not  limited  solely  to  the  skin  or 
external  mucous  membranes  :  it  is  extended  also  to  diseases  of  the  mu- 
cous canals,  the  orifices  of  which  open  without,  and  even  propagates 
its  action  further  under  the  sub-dermoid  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  organs  deeply  placed  within  the  cavities.  Repercussion  is 
the  result  of  many  and  most  varied  therapeutic  means,  which  do  not 
reside  in  a  particular  property,  common  to  a  special  class  of  medi- 
caments, but  is  the  product  of  the  application  of  bodies  of  different 
qualities. 

Cold,  iced  and  hot  water,  pure  or  medicated  with  acid,  saline  or  al- 
kaline solutions  or  astringent  decoctions,  Stc,  are  employed  as  repel- 
lents. These  liquids  can  be  administered  according  to  the  cas',  under 
the  form  of  lotions,  injections,  washes,  baths  or  douches.  To  produce 
the  same  efiects,  solid  astringent  substances  combined  with  lard,  under 
the  form  of  pomatum,  are  also  employed.  Pomades  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  of  the  sulphates  of  alumina  and  copper,  tannin,  rhatany,  &ic., 
called  repellents,  are  also  prepared  with  cerate  of  suet.  These  thera- 
peutical agents,  although  differing  in  many  respects,  in  their  particular 
efiects,  produce,  nevertheless,  the  same  local  and  topical  action  ;  they  all 
constrict  the  capillary  net-work  of  the  skin,  and  increase  its  action. 
Cold  and  hot  water,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  effects  which  they 
at  first  appear  to  produce,  conduct  to  the  same  result.  When  repel- 
lents are  administered  under  the  form  of  the  douche,  the  shock  that 
they  cause  contributes  to  produce  a  still  more  marked  constriction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  ;  this  first  effect  being  produced,  the  immediate 
properties  of  the  various  medicinal  agents  act  with  great  power.  Al- 
kaline, saline  or  astringent  solutions  constr'ict  of  themselves  the  cellular 
and  vascular  net-work  of  the  skin,  and  increase  the  density  of  the 
dermis.  Certain  substances,  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  protoni- 
trate  of  bismuth,  act,  besides,  in  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  contract- 
ed parts,  and  preventing  their  re-actions.  Amo:)g  the  number  ol  re- 
pellent agents  ought  also  to  be  named,  the  diflerent  modes  of  compres- 
sion, and  particularly  the  bandage  of  Theden.  Moderate  compression 
12 
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of  the  dermis,  by  opposing  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in- 
creases, at  least  momentarily,  the  activity  of  the  capillary  systen),  fa- 
vors the  resorption  of  fiuids  already  effused,  and  establishes  a  true  re- 
pellent action,  but  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Consequently  the  thera- 
peutical effects  of  repellents  are  confined  to  the  following  :  they  constrict 
the  vascular  and  cellular  systems  of  the  skin  :  they  at  first  blunt  their 
sensibility  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  astringents :  they  repress  by  this 
action  the  over-abundant  secretions,  and  cutaneous,  gaseous,  ser(jus 
and  sebaceous  exhalations,  and  prevent  morbid  secretions  resulting 
from  chronic  phlegmasia)  of  the  skin.  Gradually  the  impression  pro- 
duced communicates  itself  to  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and 
even  to  the  subjacent  parts,  thus  favoring  the  resorption  of  sanguineous, 
serous  and  purulent  secretions,  which  might  remain  under  the  dermis, 
the  cellular  tissue,  or  even  deeper,  in  the  glands.  It  is  upon  these 
immediate  effects  that  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  repellents 
depend. 

Cold  and  iced  water  have  been  employed  with  success,  as  is  weH 
known,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  when  emo'lients  were  without 
effect.  The  utility  of  these  therapeutical  means  has  been  also  well 
established  by  many  examples  of  superficial  aneurism.  1  have  seen 
recently  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  which  was  thus  reduced 
from  two  thirds  of  its  volume  to  a  simple  indolent  tumor,  hard,  and, 
as  it  were,  fibrous,  in  which  there  could  hardly  be  perceived  any  arterial 
pulsation. 

It  is  principally  in  the  extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the 
limbs,  which  threatens  gangrene  to  a  large  portion  of  the  skin,  and  in 
certain  whitlows,  that  the  compressive  bandage  of  Theden  has  been 
used  with  almost  constant  advantage.  M.  Recamier  some  years  since 
made  a  happy  application  of  methodical  compression  in  many  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  breast,  and  has  succeeded  by  these  therapeutical 
measures  in  obtaininir  a  complete  resolution  of  large  tumoi^s  of  the 
mammae,  which  had  resisted  all  other  medicatio  ;  be  has  even  ob- 
tained by  this  compression  a  manifest  amelioration  in  certain  cancel's  of 
the  mammae. 

The  therapeutical  use  of  repellents  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections 
requires  great  circumspection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  adminis- 
tration, when  wisely  directed,  conduces  powerfully  to  the  cure  of  many 
of  these  affections,  and  it  is  even  difficult  to  effect  that  cure  in  many 
cases,  without  the  use  of  lotions  and  either  the  alkaline  douche,  or 
that  medicated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  without  employing  some  of 
the  pomades  more  or  less  stimulating  to  modify  the  state  of  the  skin  ;  and, 
in  reality,  all  these  means  are  true  repellents.  The  prudent  physician, 
liowever,  will  not  resort  to  the  use  of  such  therapeutical  aoents  until 
well  assured  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  after  having  taken  all 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  may  result 
from  their  use.  He  ought  also  to  exan)ine  every  organ  with  care,  to 
determine  if  any  of  them  present  traces  of  alteration  of  tissue  ;  and  if 
the  most   attentive   examination  proves  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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iiiteffruy,  and  the  Individual  appears  to  enjoy.  2;ood  healih,  lie  will  eni- 
■|)loy  repellents  with  care,  too;elher  with  revulsives  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
.lal  and  "hlisters,  setons,  rnoxas,  fee.,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
etrocessicn  of  these  cutaneous  irritations,  the  sudden  sujipression  of 
dhich  is  dantjerons  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  Ikum^  exist- 
ed. IS'otwitlistaflding  the  miliiy  oi'  purijatives  and  cutaneous  sjippm;;- 
tives  in  these  cases,  they  ohen  do  not  suffice  to  cotmteibalanct' the  iii- 
convenience  resulting  from  the  use  of  repellents,  and  to  op|50se  the 
Wevelopmenl  of  organic  lesions  which  often  follow  their  employ uient. 
There  is  scarcely  a  physician  who  has  not  many  times  met  in  his  |)rac- 
tice  individuals  affected  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver  and 
uterus,  or  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs  developed  more  or  less  rapxily,  after 
the  inconsiderate  use  of  repellents,  in  old  and  stubborn  cases  of  acute 
eczema  and  porrigo.  However,  the  influence  of  repellents  in  the  pio- 
duction  of  organic  disease  has  been,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  many  such  cases  the  alteration  of  tissue  precedes 
the  use  of  repellents :  but  admitting  even  a  simple  coincidence,  it  iS 
certain  that  the  rash  euiployment  of  repellents  in  cutaneous  diseases  con- 
nected with  organic  alteration,  hastens  the  development  of  the  latter. 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  experience  that  the  astringent  potnades  em- 
ployed by  cliarlatans  for  the  cure  of  ring  worm,  as  well  as  many  ol  the 
cosmetics  in  use  among  females,  frequently  give  rise  to  acute  and 
chronic  diseases ;  medical  works  are  filled  w  ith  observations  which 
determine  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Infants  are  more  exposed  than 
adults  to  the  bad  effects  of  repellents  ;  1  have  seen  many  fall  victims 
bo  bronchitis,  to  pneumonia  or  chronic  enteritis,  with  and  without  lu- 
bercle«,  after  the  recession  of  porrigo  larvalis  or  of  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions situated  upon  the  face  or  body,  it  is  necessary,  then,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  repellents  in  the  therapeutics  of  chronic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, at  least  in  every  case  where  the  health  of  the  individual  is  doubt- 
ful, and  to  employ  them  under  no  circumstance  without  the  precautions 
pointed  out  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
their  use. 

Repellents,  on  the  contrary,  are  conuuendable,  and  can  be  eniployed 
with  success  and  without  danger,  in  certain  simple  cases  of  blennorrhcea, 
especially  if  they  are  recent,  and  with  still  more  advantage  in  ophthal- 
mia or  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea,  either  acute  or  chronic  :  repercussion 
in  these  cases  is  so  powerful  an  agent,  that  repellent  collyria  and  the 
application  in  particular  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  even  with 
the  solid  stick,  are  now  in  every-day  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  rank  also  among  the  number  of  effects  of  repercus- 
sion, the  influence,  more  or  less  active,  of  irrigations^,  of  affusion  and  of 
the  douche,  in  most  of  the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  which  have  their 
seat  near  the  internal  organs,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  serious  and  ex- 
tensive contusions,  of  deep-seated  abscess  and  of  cerebral  affections. — 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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VALUr-   OF   AUS(-lI>'rATION   IN    DISKASES   OF   THE   CHEST. 

[Dr.  James  TuRNBur.L,  Physician  to  ]]w  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital, 
in  an  Introdnctory  Lecinre  reported  in  the  Lonrlon  Lancet,  has  tiie  Ibl- 
lowing  judicioii'^  retnarks.] 

The  siyns  furnished  by  auscultation  and  peicussion  are  called  physical 
si<Tns,  because  they  are  derived  from  physical  examination  of  the  chest, 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  thoracic 
organs.  Dr.  Williams  observes,  that  ''  physical  signs  and  vital  symptoms 
respeclivelv  have  their  value  in  making  known  the  nature  and  extent  of 
disease.  Physical  signs  are  more  certain,  because  they  appeal  more  di- 
rectly from  the  seat  of  disease  to  the;  senses  ;  depending  on  simple  and 
more  constant  causes — physical  properties,  they  are  more  constant,  and 
less  subject  to  variation  than  vital  symptoms,  which  result  from  more 
complex  and  therefore  more  variable  vital  properties."  The  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  of  the  state  of  the.  lungs  by  ausculiation  and  percus- 
sion is  much  more  direct  and  positive  than  that  furnished  by  vital  symp- 
toms, for  we  may  thus  ascertain  with  great  certainty  whether  they  are 
both  permeable  to  air  or  not,  or  the  presence  of  mucous  fluid  in  the  air 
cells,  or  any  increase  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  density  of  their 
structure.  In  many  cases,  the  discovery  of  the  disease  from  symptoms 
is  extremely  difllcult,  or  altogether  impossible,  and  yet  with  the  aid  of 
physical  signs,  it  is  very  easy  and  very  certain.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us 
compare  the  two  diseases — chronic  pleurisy  and  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  symptoms  are  so  similar,  that  in  many  instances  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one,  from  symptoms  alone,  to  make  the  diagnosis.  In  both 
diseases,  there  may  be  pain  in  one  side,  with  shortness  of  breath,  cough, 
and  expectoration  of  muco-purulent  matter,  hectic  fever,  with  great  de- 
bility, emaciation,  and  night  perspirations,  or  diarrhoea,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  similarity  in  the  symptoms,  the  two  diseases  are  very  differ- 
ent in  their  nature,  in  the  plan  of  treatment  which  they  require,  and  in 
the  probabilitv  of  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  termination,  the  one  being 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  fatal,  whilst  in  the  other,  a  judicious  plan  of 
treatment  will  generally  save  the  patient,  provided  the  disease  be  free  from 
complication  with  tubercles.  Here,  the  value  of  physical  signs  is  very 
great,  but  it  is  still  further  shown  by  referring  to  those  diseases  which  have 
been  called  latent,  from  frequently  running  their  course  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  ordinary  symptoms.  Thus,  the  lungs  may  become 
solidified  from  inflammation,  with  scarcely  any  cough,  dyspncea,  accele- 
ration of  breathing,  pain,  expectoration,  or  fever.  In  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, the  symptoms  are  generally  indistinct,  and  in  albuminous  nephritis  I 
have  seen  both  lungs  become  rapidly  solidified  without  any  pain,  and 
with  the  other  symptoms  but  imperfectly  marked.  In  pleuritis,  too,  the 
disease  is  not  unfrequently  latent,  and  attended  with  no  pain,  and  very 
little  local  or  general  derangement.  In  all  these  cases,  though  the  symp- 
toms are  indistinct  or  wanting,  the  physical  .signs  enable  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  guide  us  in  the  treatment. 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  value  of  auscultation,  and  in   reference  to 
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the  orgjans  of  circulation,  let  us  take  inflarniiiation  of  the  heart  ami  aneu- 
rism of  the  tlioracic  aorta.  There  are  perhaps  no  di'^eases  in  which  phy- 
sical 5i£;ns  are  more  valuahle  than  in  y)ericarditis  and  endocarditis,  for  in 
both  of  these  afiections  of  the  heart  the  only  diai^nostic  sis^ns  an.'  those 
furnishe'd  by  auscuhation  ;  and  pain,  palpitation,  oppression,  and  irrei^u- 
!ar  action  of  the  heart  may  be  either  wantinii,  or  may  not  occur,  until  too 
advanced  a  period  of  (he  disease  for  its  successful  treatment.  Dr.  Latham 
tells  us,  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  auscultation,  the  connection  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  ])ericarditis  rendered  its  diai^nosis  pretty  well  un- 
dei-stood,  when  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  were  present  :  hut 
that  when  thev  were  wantint;.  or  did  not  occur  until  a  late  period  of  the 
disease,  it  often  proved  fatal,  either  from  the  disease  heimr  altOf:eth«'r 
overlooked,  or  from  the  proper  treatment  being  adopted  too  late.  •'  But," 
he  observes,  ''  the  like  mistakes  coidd  hardly  occur  now  ;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  pericarditis  coming  on  just  at  the  suspected  tinie,  and  just 
under  the  suspected  circumstances,  could  now  be  overlooked.  Every 
prudent  phvsician,  I  presume,  searches  after  it  day  by  day  with  his  ear, 
in  all  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  ahhoucrh  the  heart  itself  sh.ows  no 
vital  consciousness  of  its  ailment,  either  by  feellnii;  or  function,  by  pain  or 
dyspncea,  yet  will  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  disease  proclaim  the  fact  of 
its  existence  to  the  ear.*'  Endocarditis  is  a  disease  which  may  serve  to 
point  out.  if  possible,  still  itiore  forcibly  the  value  of  auscultation,  for 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  addition  to  our  powers  of  diagnosis, 
although  pathologists  were  lamiliar  with  the  valvular  lesions  which  are  its 
effects,  they  were  ignorant  of  its  very  esistence  as  an  acute  disease.  Now 
the  diagnosis,  at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  this  disease,  which  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  majority  of  the  fatal  organic  diseases  of  tl>€  heart, 
is  a  matter  of  most  momentous  importance,  in  order  tliat  t!ie  treatment 
inav  be  adopted  sufficiently  early  to  eradicate  the  disease  complete  ly. 
If  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  external  muscles  ;  if  one  of  those  of  the  hand, 
for  example,  should  inflame  and  become  contracted,  as  sometimes  happens, 
a  slight  deformity  only,  or  inconvenience  in  the  part,  results  ;  but  should 
one  of  the  small  tendinous  cords  which  stretch  the  mitral  valve  become 
contracted,  or  should  one  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  become 
shortened;  thickened,  or  indurated,  from  the  effects  of  inflammation,  such 
apparently  trifling  lesions  affecting  this  vital  part  of  the  economy  may  in- 
duce the  most  complicated  fatal  organic  disease.  We  should  therefore 
never  forget  that  this  endocardial  inflatnmation  may  occur  in  the  most  in- 
sidious manner,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  referable  to  the  heart ; 
and  that  without  auscultation  it  tuay  be  overlooked,  and  become  known 
to  have  existed  weeks,  months,  or  years  after,  by  the  signs  of  iriemedi- 
able  organic  affection  of  the  heart. 

Pain  at  the  heart,  palpitation,  and  irregular  action,  are  sympton)S 
which  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  but  a  bellows  or  endocardial  murmur 
is  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  endocardial  inflainnia- 
tion  ;  and,  though  not  invariably  present,  it  may  often  be  discovered 
before  there  are  any  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart.  The  complete 
removal  of  the  inflammation  being  of  such  vital  importance  in  this  disease. 
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in  order  thnt.  ppiriianent  injury  may  be  prevented  by  the  earliest  possible 
treatment,  physical  si^^n^  become  of  the  highest  vahie  ;  and  Dr.  Latham 
urines  iii)()n  iis  never  to  omit  to  listen  to  the  prajcordiaai  region  \\henever 
we  visit  a  c:ase  of  ar^iiii;  rheumatism.  "  All/'  he  says,  "  may  seem  to 
be  goiu'f  on  well.  The  general  symptoms  may  be  far  from  severe.  The 
chest  mav  be  free  from  pain.  Tlie  heart's  action  may  not  awaken  sus- 
jiicion  by  its  force  nv  irn^gularity.  Nevertheless  its  internal  lining  may 
b(^  inHanjecl,  and  if  you  lisien,  the  endocardial  murmur  may  convey  the 
momentous  fiui  directly  to  your  ear." 


ANATO.MICAL   RKSEARCURS    IN   PARIS. 

[The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  American  physician,  now  in  Paris, 
to  Thomas  Miller,  M.D.,  of  Washington.  The  latter  gentleman  has 
kindly  forwarded  it  for  insertion  in  the  Journal.] 

INIy  Dear  Doctor. — For  some  time  past,  1  have  been  occupied  in 
dissections,  with  M.  Richet,  prosector  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
from  whom  1  have  gained  some  new  ideas  in  anatomy,  which  are  pre- 
sented for  your  aiuusement.  These  are  not  of  any  very  great  impor- 
tance, but  still  they  are  not  noticed  by  any  writer,  and  will  be  presented 
to  the  medical  world  in  a  few  months,  by  means  of  a  work  on  Surgical 
Anatomy,  which  is  now  finishing.  My  little  design  has  reference  to  a  liga- 
ment, called  by  him,  orbito-palpebro-ocular.  The  name  is  without  doubt 
tronendous  ;  but  still  you  will  admit,  it  is  th(^  best  which  could  have  been 
applied.  Next,  the  new  tendons,  which  have  been  discovered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  two  are  taken  in  connection 
in  the  sketch,  and  will  be  noticed  in  similar  description.  You  observe 
that  the  riiagram  represents  a  vertical  and  antero-posterior  section  of  the 
eye  and  its  orbit.  This  ligament 
is  the  termination  of  the  dura 
mater  which  adheres  to  the  cranial 
bones.  liCt  A  A  and  S  S  represent 
the  bones  of  the  orbit ;  at  C  C  we 
Gonmience  with  the  laminaB  of  the 
dura  mater,  already  mentioned. 
We  follow  this  along  the  roof  of 
the  orbit  and  find  in  it  an  opening, 
or  rather  a  little  sheath,  at  3,  to 
which  we  will  soon  return.  Fol- 
lowing the  membrane,  designated 
by  the  opafjue  line,  to  E,  we  find 
there  is  a  bifurcation,  and  that 
one  layer,  G,  goes  upwards,  to 
form  the  external  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  The  line  be- 
tween C  and  E,  then,  represents  the  orbitar  portion  of  the  ligament.  We 
next  observe  H,  which  forms  a  suspensory  ligament  for  the  upper  eye- 
lid ;  this  is  the  palpebral  portion.    To  prevent  any  complexity  of  descrip- 
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tion,  we  will  notice,  for  a  moment,  the  new  demonstrations  of  the  recti 
muscles.  The  old  origin  and  insertion  of  the-  superior  rectus  being  left, 
just  as  it  has  always  been  described  ;  let  us  notice  what  is  drawn  at  O. 
There  are,  then,  Two  insertions;  one  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  an- 
other, represented  at  O,  going  up,  through  a  little  sheath,  to  3,  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit.  The  same  is  observed  in  the  drawing  of  the  inferior 
muscle,  its  opponent.  This  proves,  then,  that  even  without  the  antago- 
nist muscle,  the  motion  of  the  eye,  under  the  influence  of  either  rectus, 
is  limited  by  the  orbitar  insertion.  So  that  were  one  paralyzed,  the  de- 
viation, produced  by  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  other,  could  never  be 
very  great. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  ligament.  We  have  described  the  palpebral 
portion.  H,  and  will  now  follow  the  ligament,  in  its  course.  It  is 
next  seen,  applying  itself  outside  of  the  globular  insertion  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  whilst  a  little  sheath  permits  the  passage  of  O,  the  orbitar  ten- 
don. Next,  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  represented  at  K.  and  observe 
that  the  ligament  also  sends  a  sheath,  which  is  represented  as  being  gradu- 
ally lost  upon  it,  at  2  2.  JXext,  we  have  at  Z  Z,  the  ligament  applying  itself 
to  the  globe  of  tlie  eye,  represented  by  B.  This  is  the  ocular  portion  of 
the  ligament.  After  leaving  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  seen 
passing  along  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  D,  and  is  insensibly  lost  in  its 
course. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  dissection,  and  is  entirely  due  to  the  researches 
of  Richet.  The  di«;<;prtion«;  vvpre  shown  at  his  public  course  of  lectures, 
and  others  are  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  School.  1  attempted, 
some  time  since,  to  repeat  the  observations  under  his  directions  ;  but 
they  were  not  highly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  a  bad  subject  and  a 
worse  dissector.  At  any  rate,  I  was  enabled  to  find  the  new  tendons  of 
the  recti  muscles,  and  that  may  be  considered  something  :  although  I 
could  not  find  all  the  turnings  of  the  ligament.  I  intend,  however,  to 
continue  these  observations  on  some  better-developed  subjects.  As  you 
will  probably  repeat  them  in  your  private  cabinet,  1  will  notice  the  mode 
in  which  he  looks  for  them.  The  calvarium  is  sawed  off,  and  then  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  knocked  in,  with  a  hammer,  and  in  a  moment,  you  are  on 
the  orbitar  portion  of  the  ligament ;  the  rest  depends  upon  patience,  a 
good  subject,  and  a  capital  scalpel.  He  also  observed  that  the  obliqui 
muscles  are  inserted  7nuch  further  back  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  than  is 
ordinarily  described,  and  this  has  considerable  influence  on  the  ideas  of 
strabismus,  as  their  action  must  be  thus  in  a  measure  changed.  Thus, 
instead  of  turning  the  eye  inwards,  if  the  muscle  is  inserted  further  be- 
hind, it  acts,  as  in  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  turns  the  eye  outwards  and  in 
an  opposite  direction.  You  will  see  at  a  glance,  the  weight  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  have  already  gone  through  with  it,  in  your  mind. 

There  is  one  thing  which  particularly  pleases  me  in  French  anatomy  ; 
and  that  is,  their  mode  of  observation  tends  to  give  confidence  in  what 
they  describe.  This  they  call  the  natural  mode  of  dissection,  and  most 
frequently  eschew  the  use  of  the  blades  of  their  scalpels.  They  tear 
with  their  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  instrument.      They  take,  as  their 
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niodel,  the  manner  in  which  ])us  burrows  ;  dissecting  along  the  course  of 
organs,  leaving  their  envelopes  intact.  When  this  principle  is  applied,  it 
certainly  gives  the  best  results  and  the  most  rational  ideas  of  the  anatomy 
of  regions  and  layers.  1  can  exemplify  this  mode,  in  Richet's  description 
of  crural  hernia,  which  especially  pleased  me,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  evident  truth — this  1  will  attempt  hereafter.  Richet  told  me,  the 
other  day,  that  this  mode  of  dissection  has  changed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  anatomy  of  the  perineum,  and  as  soon  as  I  learn  it  you  shall  be  in- 
formed. But  this  natural  mode  of  dissection  proves,  without  a  doubt, 
that  much  has  been  made  by  the  anatomist's  knife,  and  that  much  must 
be  cast  aside,  which  has  been  hitlierto  cherished  knowledge.  At  the 
present  day,  anatomists  do  not  cut  the  brain,  they  tear  it,  and  thus  fol- 
low every  portion  of  the  organ  most  perfectly.  Longet  would  no  more 
think  of  cutting  a  brain  for  demonstration,  than  you  would  of  cutting 
through  a  leg  and  then  attempt  to  teach  the  muscles  on  an  amputatecJ 
stump.     But  of  this,  more  can  be  said  at  another  time. 

Many  small  points  in  anatomy 
may  be  picked  up  here,  and  whilst 
I  am  on  the  subject,  I  shall  give 
you  a  question  for  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen  in  the  "  green 
box  "  next  spring.  "  What  is 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  or-  .^iTiC^i. 

bicularis  oris  ?"     Your  candidate   ^  2.  zygomaticus  major    B,  buccinator.   D,  de- 

pic»»Dj  aiis^uli  oris. 

would  open  his  eyes  ii  you   told 

him  "  both  zygomatic  processes  and  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  maxilla !" 
Yet  such  is  most  undoubtedly  the  case.  We  used  to  be  taught  that  it 
was  a  true  orbicular  muscle,  and  independent  of  all  others  ;  but  I  wHI 
row  proceed  to  give  the  present  notions,  with  the  addition  of  the  little 
diagram  annexed.  It  is  n)ade  up,  of  three  pairs  of  the  facial  muscles,  viz., 
two  zygomatici  majores,  two  buccinatores,  and  the  two  de|)ressores  anguli 
oris.  Looking  at  the  diagram,  we  first  notice  the  zygomatici,  which  we 
were  taught  had  tlieir  insertion  at  the  commissures  of  the  mouth.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  go  beneath  the  lower  lip,  and  each  meeting  in  fibre» 
assist  to  form  the  lower  part  of  t})e  sphincter  oris.  Look  next  at  the  de- 
pressores  anguli  oiis ;  instead  of  terminating  also  at  the  commissures,  they 
go  along  the  upper  lip,  and  then  by  an  interlacement  of  fibres,  lorm, 
in  part,  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle.  Next,  we  look  at  the  buccinatores. 
The  fibres  of  the  upjjcr  portion  of  the  muscle  of  one  side,  go  to  the  up- 
per lip,  and  meet  tliere,  those  of  the  opposite  muscle — while  precisely 
the  same  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  fibres,  which  have  a  similar 
termination  beneath  the  lower  lip.  Thus,  in  examining  the  up[)er  por- 
tion of  this  complex  muscle,  we  find  it  is  composed  of  the  two  depressores 
and  half  of  each  the  buccinatores  ;  whilst  the  two  grand  zygomatici  and 
ihe  inferior  halves  of  the  buccinatores,  are  lor  the  ^x>rtion  beneath  the 
lower  lip.  This  has  no  particular  surgical  importance,  and  is  only  inter- 
esting 10  you  as  a  practical  anatomist. 

Whilst  1  am  in  this  region,  it  would  be  as  well  to  speak  of  the  present 
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mode  of  opemting  in  cases  of  hare-lip,  and-  the  means  of  preserving 
something  of  the  original  heauty  of  the  mouth.  The  French  surgeons 
have  not  been  content  with  getting  rid  of  the  hideous  fissure  in  the  hp, 
but  are  excessively  annoyed  at  the  absence,  after  the  operation,  of  the 
little  tubercle  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  They  actually  considered 
this  a  serious  deformity,  and  labored  for  a  remedy,  until  success  crowned 
their  efforts.  The  first  method  was  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  so 
that  an  ovaloid  form  was  obtained  ;  and  then,  it  was  hoped,  that  by  brintr- 
inn  the  edges  together,  a   nice  little  tubercle  would   be  made.     The  in- 


cision was  then  made,  as  seen  in  fig.  1  ;  but  the  application  of  the  twisted 
suture  did  not  give  a  result  quite  as  good  as  you  see  at  2  ;  so  it  has  been 
■abandoned.  The  next  process  is  much  better,  and  obviates  the  difficulty. 
At  fig.  3,  you  have  the  edges  of  the  fissure  prepared.  Next,  in  fig.  4,  at 
a,  a  little  angle  is  completely  cut  off,  with  the  scissoi-s.  But  at  h  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  incision  is  not  carried  so  far,  and  the  little  angle  is  left, 
hanging  by  a  very  small  portion.  So  that  at  6,  where  the  twisted  suture 
is  applied,  you  have  a  nice  little  tubercle,  wiiich  serves  the  purpose  finely. 
But  there  is  still  another  method.  After  the  first  parings  are  made,  the 
two  little  angles  are  left  on  both  sides,  as  seen  in  7,  and  the  same  end  is 
attained,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  the  process  described  at  5  is  pre- 
ferable, and  that  adhesion  would  more  certainly  take  place.  This  little 
thing  shows  how  decidedly  particular  the  French  surgeons  are  about  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  But  at  any  rate,  il"  I  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  pretty  icoman  patient^  I  shall  certainly  adopt  their  process.  But 
now  let  us  proceed  to  the  new  and  simple  view  of  crural  hernia,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  in  another  portion  of  my  letter. 
Paris,  January  6,  1846. 


EXTENSIVE    WOUND   OF   THE   THORAX— RECOVERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — On  the  2lst  November,  1345,  in  the  afternoon,  Wm.  H.  Jones, 
13  years  old,  driving  one  of  the  whimsey  horses  on  the  ore  bed,  on 
Palmer  Hill,  near  two  miles  north  of  this  place,  while  letting  down  the 
empty  ore  box  (the  pit  being  thirty  feet  deep),  and  when  the  box  was 
about  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  a  miner  called  to  hi(n  to  stop.  The 
boy  immediately  took  hold  of  the  dog  of  the  whimsey  sweep,  so  as  to 
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throw  it  on  the  opposite  side,  and  counteract  the  lowering  of  tile  chain. 
But,  missing  his  hold,  he  was  thrown  down  on  his  back,  his  head  inside 
of  the  ring,  and  his  feet  out  amongst  stones.  As  he  fell,  the  sweep  had 
turned  once,  and  the  dog  caught  the  left  elbow,  tore  the  flesh  between 
the  fore-anu  and  humerus,  and  was  thrust  through  the  thorax,  passing 
out  at  I  he  opposite  side  and  pinning  the  boy  to  the  grouud.  The  dog  is 
square,  about  three  feet  long,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  point- 
ed at  the  end,  and  by  being  worn  has  three  sharp  edges,  somewhat 
bent,  within  four  inches  at  the  end  ;  at  which  place  the  iron  is  enlarged, 
and  is  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  man  who  was  near,  being  frightened, 
called  one  from  the  pit.  and  as  this  last  one  came  up,  the  boy  called  to 
him  for  help.  This  man  pushed  the  sweep  with  one  knee,  and  with  diffi- 
culty disengaijed  the  boy  from  the  ground. 

I  was  called  immediately,  and  found  the  boy  groaning,  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  painful  respiration,  and  on  inspiration,  the  air  collected  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  (occasioned  by  the  resj)iration)  would  rush  through 
the  wounds,  especially  at  the  right  side.  The  left-side  wound  is  in  a 
direct  line  fidni  the  nipple  to  the  umbilicus,  one  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  said  nipple.  The  iron,  after  passing  through  the  skin,  moved  about 
one  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  ribs  towards  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
entered  between  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  right- 
side  wound  is  in  a  line  from  the  left  sterno-cleido  articulation  and 
right  nipple,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  below  and  outside  of  the  said  right 
nip[)le.  C)iie  inch  and  a  half  from  this  spot,  towards  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  iIk-  hole  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  into  the  chest. 
In  both  woimds  the  lower  lip  seems  drawn  up  so  as  to  close  in  some 
measure  the  holes  through  the  chest,  owing  to  the  bend  of  the  dog  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  resistance  oncountered  in  the  skin,  muscles  and  ribs. 

The  chest,  in  the  line  of  the  wounds,  measures  around  26^  inches. 
The  boy  had  bled  from  his  nose,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  that  the  same 
blood  proceeded  from  the  lungs.  The  pit  of  tlie  stomach  seemed  bloat- 
ed. He  is  quite  rational  and  inclined  to  talk,  wants  to  drink  often,  and 
is  afraid  of  dyin^.  He  begs  not  to  be  bled.  The  extremities  cold, 
pulse  consequently  small  and  slow. 

I  dressed  the  wound  of  his  arm,  by  bringir-.g  the  lacerated  and  flabby 
parts  together  with  strong  strips  of  slicking  pilaster,  and  dressed  the 
wounds  of  the  chest  with  lint  saturated  in  three  parts  olive  oil  and  one  of 
tallow.  I*repar(>d  three  grains  of  tart,  antim  ;  four  drachms  of  tr.  lo- 
belia c.  ;  fifteen  drop^  spt,  menthae  ppt?e,  with  six  ounces  of  water.  One 
teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours.  The  bowels  had  been  open, 
before  the  accident,  in  the  afternoon.  Ordered  mustard  counter-irritants 
to  the  feet,  warm  applications  to  the  arms  and  legs,  quietness,  water  or 
Waler-gruel  for  drink  and  food,  and  left  the  patient  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Nov.  --Sd. — Visited  the  patient  about  II  o'clock,  A.  M.  He  was 
Warm,  face  flushed  ;  [iiilse  quick,  130  in  a  minute  ;  had  been  restless 
during  the  niiiht  ;  bowels  not  moved  ;  respiration  not  so  difficult  nor  so 
painlul  ;  and  complains  the  most  of  his  right  side  being  painful.  Dress- 
ed the  woimrls  of  the  chest  in  the  same  way  aa  yesterday  ;  perceived 
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that  the  right  wound  was  a  httle  watery.  The  bladder  had  been  emptied 
several  times,  and  its  water  was  clearer.  But  the  bowels  had  not  been 
open.  Ordered  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  a 
teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  hour,  and  even  oftener,  accordini^  to  the 
thii-st,  and  until  the  bowels  should  be  acted  upon.  The  antimonial  solu- 
tion to  be  continued. 

23d. — Visited  again  at  II  o'clock,  A.  M.  Found  the  patient  with 
face  less  flushed  ;  skin  rather  moist  and  softer ;  breathing  as  yesterday  ; 
pulse  110  ;  bowels  not  yet  moved,  but  indication  of  their  beino;  affected, 
by  the  rumbling,  Sec;  urine  voided  freely,  but  becomes  rather  thick  and 
mealy  by  settling.  Dressed  the  wounds  of  the  chest ;  no  suppuration 
yet.  Looked  at  the  arm  ;  took  off  the  bandage,  a  part  of  the  lint,  and 
left  some  adhering  to  the  arm  with  the  sticking  plasters  ;  oiled  them,  and 
applied  the  same  bandage.  Prepared  five  grains  tart,  antim.,  ;  spt.  men- 
thag  pptae,  fifteen  drops,  in  three  fourths  of  a  tumbler  of  water.  A  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours.  Also,  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  one  tablespoonful  every  hour,  till  the  bowels  are  moved. 
Continue  the  gruel. 

Visited  him  again  about  3,  P.  M.  On  account  of  excitement,  flushes 
on  the  Aice  seem  to  come  on. 

•24th. — He  is  about  the  same  as  yesterday.  The  flushed  face  was  of 
short  duration  ;  rested  well  last  night  ;  to-day  pulse  110;  bowels  not  moved 
yesterday,  as  expected  ;  great  uneasiness  ;  abdomen  tender,  especially 
towards  the  epigastrium.  An  injection  was  given,  which  relieved  the 
bowels  of  a  part  of  their  contents,  especially  of  a  great  deal  of  wind. 
The  patient  felt  relieved.  Would  like  to  eat.  Nothing  is  allowed  him 
but  gruel.  Dressed  his  wounds.  The  arm  looks  well.  The  wounds 
of  the  chest  begin  to  suppurate.  Wound  of  the  right  side  is  yet  the 
most  painful.  The  patient  feels  easier  when  dressing  the  wounds  ;  they 
are  open,  and  the  air  rushes  in  or  out  of  the  chest.  Ordered  the  same 
antiiDonial  to  be  continued,  and  a  mild  cathartic  (castor  oil)  to  be  given 
in  the  afternoon. 

25th. — The  castor  oil  operated  well  yesterday,  and  to-day  bowels  are 
free  ;  less  pain  in  general,  still  complains  of  his  right  side  being  more  pain- 
ful than  the  other ;  says  that  he  occasionally  feels  a  darting  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastrium.  Wounds 
look  well.  Wants  to  eat,  but  nothing  more  than  a  little  weak  tea  to  be 
given,  besides  the  water  gruel.  Pulse  95.  On  the  whole,  he  feels  tole- 
rably comfortable. 

26th. — No  alteration. 

27th. — The  castor  oil  he  took  last  evening  moved  the  bowels.  Pulse 
76.     Feels  hungry,  but  no  alteration  in  diet. 

2Sth,  4,  P.  M. — Bowels  not  open  to-day,  but  no  cathartic  prescribed  ; 
considerable  perspiration,  especially  when  he  sleeps;  pulse  75  to  80; 
feels  hungry.  The  right  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  wound  and  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  seems  swollen  or  more  raised  than  the  other.  This 
was  not  particularly  noticed  before.  Allowed  him  a  small  cracker  in  a 
litde  weak  tea,  during  the  night. 
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29th. — Bowels  not  open  yesterday  nor  to-day.  Ordered  tins  after- 
noon a  mild  cathartic.  Face  somewhat  red  ;  pulse  nearly  96.  A  couple 
of  crackers  allowed  to-day. 

30th. — No  material  alteration.     Pulse  88.     Castor  oil  at  night. 

Dec.  1st. — INothing  very  different.  Pulse  80  ;  howels  open.  Per- 
ceived that  the  aperture  on  the  right  side  was  getting  smaller,  threatening 
to  close  up. 

2d. — The  right  side  swollen  yet,  but  not  so  painful  as  it  was  a  few 
days  ago,  and  runs  still.  The  left  side  runs  a  great  deal  more.  Put  a 
tent  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  in  this  last  one.  Pulse  75.  Allowed, 
besides  crackers  in  weak  tea,  half  a  cracker  dry,  twice  a  day,  to  suit  the 
patient's  \\  ish. 

3d  and  4ih, — Two  or  three  more  crackers  allowed. 

5th. — Left  side  runs  a  great  deal. 

6th. — Allowed  some  codfish,  boiled  tender  and  fixed  in  a  little  milk. 
Instead  of  castor  oil,  aloetic  pills  sufHcient  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

7th. — Bowels  not  open  since  yesterday.  Distress  in  the  abdomen, 
and  complains  of  not  being  able  to  make  water.  The  distress  is  relieved 
by  passing  wind.  Ordered  three  fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  spt.  tere- 
binthinrc  and  one  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of 
camphor. 

8th. — Feels  better  to-day.  Proud  flesh  in  both  wounds.  The  right 
one  is  most  healed.  Proud  flesh  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
sometimes  with  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  boy  has  gained.  The  tent  was  taken  off  on  the  30th,  as  ii  could 
not  be  introduced  more  than  one  inch.  Afterwards  the  left  wound,  the 
only  one  remaining,  was  dressed  with  basilicon  salve,  and  healed  before 
a  week.  On  the  3d  of  January  he  went  out  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  he  went  to  school,  and  since  he  comes 
down  every  day,  walking  about  one  n)ile  and  quarter,  from  his  father's 
house,  to  this  school.  He  is  lively,  and  plays  as  well  and  as  much  as  his 
playmates. 

Remarks. — The  lungs,  in  this  case,  were  saved  by  the  boy  being 
thrown  on  his  back,  and,  probably,  by  their  being  empty  of  air.  If  either 
of  them  was  hurt,  it  was  the  right,  which  might  have  been  lacerated. 
But  the  pleura  was  perforated  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  the  medias- 
tinum almost  to  the  diaphragm.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  diaphragm 
was  not  lacerated.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  hurt,  by 
the  position  of  the  boy,  by  the  course  of  the  iron,  by  the  distention,  pain 
and  soreness  at  the  upper  |)art  of  the  epigastrium.  If  the  diaphragm  had 
been  cleared  of  injury,  the  lungs  would  have  been  in  more  danger. 

The  greatest  danger  was,  undoubtedly,  inflammation  of  the  lacerated 
parts  in  the  chest,  and  the  remaining  ol'  matter  in  the  cavity.  For 
this  reason  my  object  has  been  to  keep  a  free  issue  from  the  injured 
cavities,  prevent  and  counteract  the  most  severe  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  thorax,  not  excepting  the  diaphragm,  and  pro- 
bably some  other  parts.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  low  diet, 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  this  boy. 
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If  this  case.  -Mr.  Editor,  can   interest   any  of  your   readers.  I  shall  be 
happy  in  having  contributed  it  to  your  valuable  Journal. 

All  Sable  Forks,  Clinton  Co..  y.Y.  Respectfullv  vours, 

Feb.  1SA6.  F.  I/D'Avigkon. 


CAUSE,  NATURE    AND   TREATMENT   OF    WESTERN    FEVERS. 
To  the  Sditor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnal. 

Dear  Sir. — The  following  items  are  respectfully  submitted  for   publica- 
tion in  your  Journal. 

I.  Marsh  miasm  is  a  subtle  virus,  and  the  material  agent  that  produces 
the  various  (so  called)  bilious  fevers  of  the  U  est. 

'2.  This  poison  is  inhaled,  enters  the  circulation,  and  acts  as  a  disturb- 
ing cause  in  the  system  of  nutrition. 

3.  It  destroys  the  healthv  balance  between  composition  and  decompo- 
sition, or  assimilation  and  metamorphosis,  diminishing  or  entirely  suspend- 
ing the  former,  and  morbidlv  incf^asing  the  latter. 

4.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  vital  tissues  does  not  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cholic  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia,  or  proper  bile  and  urine,  bur  in 
an  abnormal  translbrmaiion. 

5.  The  transformation  of  the  living  organism  does  not  consist  in  the 
oxidation   of  its  constituent  elements,  and   the  consequent  formation   of 

carbonic  acid  matter  and  animal   hpat,  as  is  the  case  m  inrtammatory  fe\'ei^ 

and  those  of  high  reaction. 

6.  For  want  of  centrifugal  force,  or  in  consequence  of  the  sedative 
influence  of  the  poison,  this  mass  of  transformed  animal  matter  with  the 
blood  is  accumulated  in  the  central  vascular  system,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  haematosis  the  blood  is  rendered  dark  and  thick. 

7.  Congestion  consists  in  an  overloaded  state  of  the  vascular  system 
with  this  impure  blood,  and  an  engorged  and  obstructed  condition  of  the 
liver,  and  a  consequent  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

8.  The  brain,  in  all  cases  of  portal  congestion  and  hepatic  obstruction, 
suffei-s  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  inferior  circulation,  while  the  balance 
is  thrown  upon  the  brain,  constituting  what  might  with  propriety  be  called 
hypcr(Emin  of  the  enccphahn,  \vh'\c\\  may,  and  in  fact  often  does  terminate 
in  inflammation  of  this  organ  in  fatal  cases  of  congestive  fever. 

9.  There  are  three  grand  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment 
of  congestive  iQ\eT.  whether  of  the  intermittent,  remittent  or  continued 
form  ;  viz.,  1,  recall  the  circulation  to  the  surface  and  extremities  ;  ^2, 
stop  the  morbid  metamorphoses  of  the  vital  tissues  :  3,  unload  the  liver 
and  keep  up  a  free  discharge  of  "  bilious  matter  ''  (?)  until  the  blood  is 
renovated. 

10.  The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  externally 
and  internallv. 

II.  The  second,  bv  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  some  eutro- 
phic  agent,  such  as  quinine,  saiacine,  arsenic.  Sec,  which  will  act  on 
llie  system   of    nutrition,   neutralizing  the  poison    or  fortifying   the   vital 
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powers  against  the  chemical,  or  the  force  of  assimilation  against  that  of 
transformation,  and  thereby  restore  the  balance  between  tiiese  two  oppos- 
ing movements  in  the  animal  economy. 

12.  The  third  and  last  indication  is  fulfilled  by  emetics,  deobstruents 
and  laxatives.  Ipecac,  makes  the  best  emetic  ;  calomel  the  best  deob- 
struent ;  castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  jalap,  the  best  cathartics. 

13.  Drastic  cathartics  should  generally  he  avoided,  especially  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease.  They  do  hurt  by  irritating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  therefore  increasing  the  congestion  by 
diminishing  the  centrifugal  force,  or  rather  by  increasing  the  centripetal  ; 
also  by  producing  a  serous  discharge  from  the  j)ortal  capillaries  without 
acting  particularly  upon  the  liver,  thereby  rendering  the  blood  in  the  portal 
vessels  more  thick  and  gluey,  which  is  already  too  much  so  to  circulate 
readily  through  this  organ.  At  the  same  time  severe  purging  tends  power- 
fully to  debilitate  the  patient,  without  the  least  possible  gain  in  the  first 
stage,  except  it  unloads  the  bowels  of  faecal  matter.  But  in  the  latter 
stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  '"bilious  matter"  is  discharged  in  large 
quantities  into  the  bowels,  it  is  necessary  to  give  pretty  active  and  fre- 
quent cathartics. 

14.  Profuse  perspiration  is  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary  it  thickens 
the  blood  and  debilitates  the  patient. 

Note. — I  have  known  patients,  almost  destitute  of  fat,  laboring  under 
congestive  fever,  to  lose  five  pounds  in  weight  a-day  for  several  days  in  suc- 
r.essinn  ;  and  tlip  only  secretion*;  that  werp  materially  increased,  were  those 
of  the  liver  and  bowels.  The  discharge  was  homogeneous,  mostly  black, 
and  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency.  The  respiration  was  slow  and  oppress- 
ed, and  the  surface  and  extremities  cool ;  the  pulse  slow  and  soft.  Now 
if  the  tissues  did  not  pass  off  through  the  liver  and  bowels,  where  did  they 
find  their  exit?  H.  Hunt,  M.D. 

Delavan,  Wisconsin,  Jan.,  1S46. 


A.NEURISM   CURED   BY   GALVANO  PUNCTURE. 

[Prof.  J.  C.  Cross,  late  of  the  Transylvania  University,  writes  from 
Paris  as  follows,  respecting  a  new  mode  of  treating  aneurism.  His  let- 
ter is  published  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.] 

M.  Petrequin  has  made  a  publication  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary  analysis.  The  author  states  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  danger  which  an  operation  for  aneurism  involves,  any  safe  means 
by  which  we  may  dispense  with  it,  must  be  considered  a  great  conquest. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  the  operations 
that  have  been  performed  for  this  disease,  when  affecting  the  principal 
arteries.  He  thinks,  one-sixth  at  least,  of  those  operated  on  for  aneurism 
of  the  crural  and  primitive  carotid,  die  ;  of  the  external  iliac,  one-fourth  ; 
of  axillary  and  subclavian,  one-half;  of  the  branches  of  the  brachio-ce- 
phalic  trunk,  two-thirds,  &lc.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  process  not  only  more  simple,  but  one  devoid  of 
danger.      The   application  of  electricity,  says   M.  Petrequin,  has  been 
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suggested,  but  no  advantage  has  resulted  from  it,  and  all  that  the  science 
furnishes  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  lines 
written  by  i\IM.  Marjolin  and  Berard,  in  1833.  "They  have  endea- 
\  ored  to  induce  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  by  electricity  trans- 
mitted through  needles  plunged  into  the  tumor.  This  idea,  which 
orio^inated  with  M.  Pravaz,  has  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  reduced 
to  practice."  To  satisfy  liimself  on  tlie  subject,  Petrequin  addressed 
Pravaz,  from  whom  he  learned  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  specula- 
tive thought  which  researciies  on  another  subject  l)ad  inspired,  and  that 
!ie  had  never  performed  experiments  on  man  or  animals  to  test  its  prac- 
ticability. Petrequin  exjjerimented  upon  human  blood  immediately  upon 
its  abstraction,  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce 
him  at  once  to  make  application  of  it  to  the  cure  of  aneurism.  The 
case  in  which  it  was  first  employed  and  with  success,  was  a  traumatic 
aneurism  of  the  temporal  artery  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  of  a  soft  con- 
sistence and  slightly  sensible  on  pressure.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  that  it  was  aneurismal 
there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt.  In  the  presence  of  many  persons  two 
fine,  sharp  steel  pins  were  plunged  into  the  tumor  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cross  at  right  angles.  A  communication 
was  established  between  the  heads  of  the  pins  and  the  poles  of  a  pile. 
The  first  instant  of  contact  produced  a  shock  and  severe  pain,  wliich 
went  on  increasing  as  the  galvanism  was  augmented,  until  they  became 
so  intense  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  sitting.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  galvano-puricture  lasted  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  in 
that  time  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  was  changed  three  times. 
During  the  operation  the  pulsations  progressively  diminished,  until  at  length 
they  ceased  entirely.  The  pulsating  aneurism  was  replaced  by  a  solid 
and  hard  tumor,  wdiich  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  was  being  gradually 
absorbed.  This  cure  was  considered  radical.  Now,  M.  Petrequin 
thought  that  he  had  fully  established  the  priority  of  his  claim  to  having 
first  practised  galvano-puncture  for  aneurism  whf^n  he  consulted  Pravaz 
and  obtained  Irom  him  the  assurance  that  he  had  never  tried  it ;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  we  were  surprised,  if  not  amused,  to  find  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  of  London,  who  claims  over  M.  Pe- 
trequin, of  Lyons,  the  priority  of  the  employnient  of  galvano-puncture 
in  cases  of  aneurism.  The  profession  will  doubtless  rejoice  to  learn  that 
they  are  not  disputing  over  the  skin  of  the  bear  before  the  bear  is  killed. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     APRIL     22,     1846. 


Transactions  of  the   Philadelphia   College   of   Plnjsir.ians. — Nothing 
more   effectually  raises  the   reputation  of  scientific   men   or  institutions, 
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to' 


than  giving  to  tlic  world  frequent  published  abstracts  of  thoir  labors.  Out 
of  sight  out  of  mind,  is  certainly  true  in  this  generation.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  this  truth,  there  are  associations,  here  and  tiiere,  indulging  the  satisfac- 
tory supposition  that  the  welkin  rings  with  tiieii  importance,  although  not 
a  member  of  the  Snniiedrim  of  exclusivcs  will  transmit  his  name  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  residence.  To  command  respect,  gain  tlie 
public  attention,  and  confer  the  benefit  which  the  scientific  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  bestow,  ireciuent  reports  should  be  made  ,  without  wiiicb,  a 
light  might  burn  under  a  bushel  till  doomsday,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser 
for  it.  Are  there  any  such  non-committal,  non-publishing  societies  in 
Massachusetts  '. 

A  summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, embracing  the  tnne  from  November  to  March,  1840,  making 
416  octavo  pages  of  published  matter  in  the  whole,  is  of  much  value  in 
the  archives  of  medicine.  If  all  the  Fellows  contribute  books  as  liberally 
as  Drs.  Bond  and  Wood,  a  library  will  soon  be  founded  of  no  small  di- 
mensions. Dr.  Warrington's  report  on  midwifery  is  not  only  elaborate, 
but  abounds  with  instructive  thoughts  and  facts,  creditable  to  his  industry. 
Next,  Dr.  Moore's  on  meteorology  and  epidemics,  may  be  studied  with 
profit  by  all  orders  of  practitioners.  May  we  always  be  favored  with 
such  registers  of  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  the  good  city  of 
Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Gibson's  Valedictory. — No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  by  a 
Journalist  than  to  copy  liberally  from  the  literary  productions  of  authors. 
Last  week  an  extract  was  taken  from  Dr.  Gibson's  Valedictory  Address 
to  the  class  of  medical  graduates  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  observations,  and  to  show  our  personal  re- 
spect for  an  eminent  public  teacher.  Those  into  whose  hands  the  pam- 
phlet may  fall,  will  discover  many  excellent  thoughts  in  it,  modestly,  yet 
vigorously  expressed.  Dr.  Gibson  is  not  a  believer  in  half-way  measures 
in  studying  for  the  profession.  His  sentiments  are  in  harmony  with  all 
the  leading  minds — that  a  medical  education  is  never  completed.  Live 
and  harn  should  be  the  motto  of  all  orders  of  practitioners. 


Discovery  in  the  Lairs  of  Physiology. — A  paper  out  West,  called  The 
Morning  Herald,  promiilgates  the  happy  discovery,  that  physiology  was 
nothing  but  chaos  till  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  lecturer  on  phrenology,  mesmer- 
ism, &/C.,  opened  the  concealed  avenues  to  the  brain.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  show  the  way  in  which  the  discoverer  is  to  be  immortalized  in  a 
penny  paper : — 

"  Physiology  has  heretofore  presented  a  strange  deficiency  in  the  most 
important  department.  The  physiology  of  the  brain  was  almost  entirely 
unknown.  Tiie  phrenological  functions  are  but  half,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important  half,  of  its  offices,  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The 
physiology  of  the  brain,  or  the  explanation  of  the  effects  of  its  various 
organs  upon  the  circulation,  secretion,  &i.c.,  which  constitutes  the  key  of 
physiology,  is  a  new  science,  occupying  an  unexplored  field,  and  exclu- 
sively the  discovery  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  As  a  specimen  of  its  principles 
ive  would    remark,  that  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  liar- 
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vey,  presented  but  a  single  obvious  mechanical  fact,  and  gives  no  explana- 
tion of  the  laws  which  modify  that  circulation  to  produce  health,  disease, 
and  all  the  organic  actions  of  the  human  body.  The  laws  of  this  circula- 
tion in  every  part,  of  the  modificntion  of  the  pulse,  and  the  vigorous  per- 
formance of  each  function,  are  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Buchanan's  system 
of  cerebral  physiology.  If,  then,  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Buchanan  a 
profound  system  of  phrenology,  which  is  as  great  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  Gall,  as  the  physiology  of  the  present  day  is  upon  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates, we  deem  the  discovery  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  man. 
This  discovery,  however,  is  perhaps  less  important  in  its  results  than  the 
development  of  a  system  of  physiology  based  upon  the  action  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  which  constitutes  a  .solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  medicine." 


Sprinsr  P/tj/.<ic. — One  of  the  ridiculous  popular  errors  extensively  preva- 
lent in  New  England,  is  that  spritiff  /.<;  the  time  to  physic  the  blood!  Peo- 
ple of  excellent  sense, 'who  are  worldly  wise  inmost  thinors,  bow  in  humble 
obedience  to  the  old  whim,  that  the  whole  family,  from  father  to  the  infant 
muling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  lap,  must  have  the  blood  physicked  when 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Various  roots  are  ordinarily  collected  from  the 
forest,  ail  of  which  are  considered  highly  proper  for  the  purpose  ;  and  with- 
out much  reference  to  their  specific  medicinal  properties,  are  all  boiled 
together,  and  the  liquor,  when  strained,  is  called  diet  drink.  Of  this,  effi- 
cient doses  are  daily  given,  whether  the  consumer  is  sick  or  well,  till 
some  one  conversant  with  the  rationale  of  the  process,  decides  that  the 
blood  has  undergone  si/Jfiririit  purgation,  when  the  potations  are  suspend- 
ed till  the  return  of  another  season. 

The  favorite  belief  that  the  blood  is  actually  cleansed  by  certain  sal- 
magundi compounds  of  domestic  manufacture,  is  not  easily  removed  from 
the  minds  of  some  very  sensible  persons.  Old  family  maxims  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  inculcated  and  illustrated  by  venerable 
mothers,  cannot  be  readily  effaced.  All  the  medical  science  of  modern 
days,  upheld  by  men  of  profound  attainments  in  the  laws  of  diseases,  can- 
not materially  change  the  popular  sentiment,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
physic  the  blood  every  spring  I 


Epidemic  Erysipelas. — Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  incidentally 
remarks,  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  him,  that  "  Erysipelas,  which 
prevailed  so  extensively  and  so  fatally  in  the  winter  of  1843  in  this  vicinity, 
and  across  the  Connecticut  river  in  Vermont,  has  made  its  appearance 
again  in  this  (Littleton)  and  the  adjoining  towns.  Four  puerperal  cases 
have  terminated  fatally  within  two  weeks — the  patients  all  attacked  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  confinement,  and  died  in  three  days." 


Cure  for  Rheumatism. — A  worthy,  kind-hearted  gentleman  assured  us 
the  other  day,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  never-failing  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  in  all  its  protean  forms.  It  was  this  :  carry  a  bit  of  brimstone 
in  the  pantaloons  pocket,  habitually,  and  never  be  without  it.  On  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  disease  was  either  cured 
or  kept  at  bay,  he  at  once  solved  the  problem  by  saying  the  sulphur  was 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  the  seat  of  the  malady  ! 
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Eclectic  MerlicnJ  In^titutr. — They  are  as  revolutionary  in  matters  of 
medicine  in  Ohio,  as  in  the  city  of  Boston.  There  are  very  good  citizens 
here,  who  believe  that  physic  is  dan^rerons  even  for  dogs — others  lake  it 
only  in  homoeopathic  doses.  Some  love  hydropathy  better  than  bread 
and  butter,  an<i  never  hesitate  to  swallow  anything,  provided  it  is  scicn- 
tificallv  mixed  in  cold  water.  At  Cincinnati,  another  rrfonii  school  lias 
been  ushered  into  being,  presumed  to  be  of  the  ultra  order,  blazing  with 
new  liirlit,  which  is  neither  Thoms<mism  or  Beechism,  but  something  that 
goes  in  between  the  two,  and  entirely  at  war  with  the  established  doctrines 
taught  in  all  the  accredited  medical  institutions  of  this  coutUry  and  Europe. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  called  the  Erlrctic  In- 
stitute. In  this  school,  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  the  neurologist,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  Physiological  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Ellis's  Mfdical  Eormularif — Correction. — The  publishers  of  this  work 
respectfully  request  those  ))ersons  who  have  the  seventh  edition,  to  correct 
a  typographical  error  for  the  '^medicated  hydrocyanate,  of  potassium," 
at  page  S3;  wherein  the  symbol  for  an  ounce  is  used  in  place  of  that  for 
a  drachm.  The  following  is  the  correct  prescription,  and  corresponds 
with  the  proportions  directed  in  all  the  previous  editions  of  the  work  : 
11.  Potassii  hydrocyanici  medicati,  3j. ;  aqua)  destillatse,  Oj.  ;  sacchari 
purificati,  3  iss.     Fiat  solutio.     Dose,  a  table-spoonful,  night  and  morning. 


Origin  of  Public  Registration. — According  to  Mr  Shattuck,  "  Ge- 
neva was  one  of  the  earliest  cities  to  establish  a  system  of  registration  tif 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Registers  were  begun  as  early  as  1549,  and 
have  since  been  continued  with  great  care.  They  are  viewed  as  preap- 
pointed evidences  of  civil  rights.  The  registration  includes  the  name  of 
the  disease  which  caused  the  death,  entered  by  a  district  physician,  who  is 
charged  by  the  State  with  the  inspection  of  every  person  who  died  within 
his  district.  A  second  table  is  made  up  from  certificates  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  a  specification  of  the  symptoms,  and  ob- 
servations required  to  be  made  by  the  private  physician  who  may  have  had 
the  care  of  the  diseased.  These  registers  have  been  frecpiently  examined. 
I  have  before  me  the  results  of  an  examination  made  by  Edward  Mallet,  a 
very  able  work,  published  in  the  '  Annales  D'Hygiene.'  From  this  work 
it  appears  tiiat  human  life  has  wonderfully  improved  since  these  register.s 
were  kept.  The  number  of  years  which  it  was  probable  that  every  indi- 
vidual born  would  live,  appears  in  the  dilTcrent  periods  as  follows: 


Period. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

Rate  of  Increase. 

15.">0  to  1600 

8 

7 

26 

100 

1600  to  1700 

13 

3 

16 

153 

1701  to  1750 

27 

9 

13 

321 

1751  to  1800 

31 

3 

5 

361 

1801  to  1813 

40 

8 

10 

470 

1814  to  1833 

45 

0 

26 

521 

National  Medical  Convention. — At  a  call  meeting  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Tennessee,  held  at  Nashville  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  a  National  Medical  Convention  to  be  convened  at 
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the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  call,  by  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  for  a  National  Medical  Convention,  whose  object  shall  be  the 
consideration  of  the  best  methods  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  and  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  thirteen  members  of  this  Society  be  appointed  to  attend 
said  Convention. 

The  following  members  were  then  elected  delegates,  viz.,  Drs.  Robert 
Martin,  W.  H.  Cheatham,  B.  W.  Avent,  Jno.  B.Hays,  and  G.  H.  J.  May- 
field,  of  Middle  Tennessee;  Drs.  Wyat  Christian,  H.  R.  Robards,  Jack- 
son, of  Jackson  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Smiley  of  West  Tennessee  ;  and  Drs.  Ram- 
sey, Price,  Locke  and  Deadrick  of  East  Tennessee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Winston,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  any  member  of  the  Society,  who  may  be  present  at 
said  Convention,  be  authorized  to  represent  the  Society,  and  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  contemplated  designs. — Nashville  Whig. 

Louisville  Medical  Institute. — At  tiie  eighth  public  commencement  in 
tlie  Medical  Institute,  held  on  the  9lh  of  March  last,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  seventy-three  young  gentleman,  who  had 
undergone  satisfactory  examinations  before  the  Faculty,  and  otherwise 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  institution.  Of  this  number, 
twenty-one  were  from  Kentucky,  seventeen  from  Tennessee,  eleven  from 
Mississippi,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  from  nearly  half  that  number 
of  States. 

The  valedictory  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Miller,  and  was  appropriate,  judicious  and  eloquent.  It  inculcated  in  for- 
cible language  the  code  of  ethics  which  must  be  observed  in  the  professional 
intercourse  of  medical  men,  if  they  would  have  peace  among  themselves, 
or  enjoy  the  respect  of  society.  It  urged  witii  especial  emphasis  the  duty 
of  the  physician  to  respect  the  professional  character  of  his  brethren,  and 
never  by  word,  look  or  action  attempt  to  disturb  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  their  patients. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Josiah  Gregg,  of  Missouri,  author  of  "  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies  ";  on  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  of  Apalachicola,  Florida ;  and  on  Dr. 
John  S.  Lewright,  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  M.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  Kentucky,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Transylvania  ;  J.  H.  Crews,  M.D.,  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio;  and  Geo.  A.  J.  Mayfield,  M.D.,  of  Tennes- 
see, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  admitted  to  the 
''  nd  cundcm  "   Decree  in  the  Medical  Institute. —  Western  Med.  Journal. 


Erratum. — In  last  week's  Journal,  page  :213,  line  12,  for  "fresh  ridicule," 
read  facile  ridicule. 

Report  of  DcaLlis  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  April  18th,  48.— Males,  27,  females,  21. 
StilKjom,  9.  Of  consumption,  13 — smallpox,  1— scarlet  fever,  3 — throat  distemper,  1 — ery- 
sip<>las,  1 —inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — gravel,  1 — infantile,  3— dropsy  of  the  brain,  4^ 
rheumatic  fever,  2— dropsy,  1 — old  a^e,  1— accidental,  1— convulsions,  I — measles,  4 — in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  3 — marasmus,  1 — bilious  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — drowned,  I — 
unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  13— between  5  and  20  years,  9— between  20  and  40  years,  12 — between  40  and 
60  years,  I i— over  60 years,  3. 
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Baltimore  Colhge  of  Dental  Surgery. — The  annual  commencement  of 
this  institution  for  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery, 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  I7th,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
audience. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dorsey,  after 
which  the  band  played  a  tune,  when  commenced  the  interesting  ceremony 
of  conferring  the  degree,  which  was  done  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
calling  up  in  alphabetical  order  the  several  students  who  were  to  receive 
this  honor — when  after  announcing  the  States  and  counties  of  each  one's 
residence,  together  with  the  subject  matter  of  their  several  theses,  the 
authority  for  conferring  the  degree  was  then  read,  after  which  the  diploma 
of  the  college  was  presented  to  each  by  Dr.  John  Harris. 

Music  again  enlivening  the  scene — Prof  C.  A.  Harris  then  rose  and 
ad<lressed  the  graduates  in  reference  to  the  new  theatre  of  action  upon 
w^hich  they  were  about  to  embark,  and  warned  them  of  the  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  obligations  which  would  constantly  claim  their  attention. 

After  the  address,  Mr.  Clarkson,  one  of  the  graduating  class,  arose,  and 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow  graduates  and  the  dental  class,  returned  their  thanks 
to  the  Faculty  for  their  unremitted  efforts  to  instruct  them  in  the  several 
branches  of  dental  science,  together  with  the  kindness  and  attention  uni- 
formly extended  to  them. 

There  were  nine  received  the  degree — the  largest  number  since  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  here 
the  names  of  the  graduates,  with  their  residence  and  theses.  They  are 
as  follows,  viz. — 

"Wilkes  Allen,  Massachusetts  ;  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus.  Ste- 
phen Parsons,  Georgia  ;  on  the  Extraction  of  Teeth.  E.  JP.  Burroughs, 
Canada  ;  Morbid  Effects  of  Diseased  Teeth.  R.  W.  Clarkson,  N.  Jersey  ; 
Healthy  and  Morbid  Sympathy.  Wm.  F.  Bason,  N.  Carolina;  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Temporary  Teeth.  A.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  Alabama  ;  Constitu- 
tional Effects  «)f  Diseased  Teeth.  J.  W.  Neil,  London  ;  Morbid  Effects 
of  Diseased  Teeth  and  Gums.  V.  M.  Swaze,  N.  Jersey  ;  on  the  Extrac- 
tion of  Teeth.  John  Locke,  Pennsylvania  ;  on  Filling  Teeth. — Journal 
of  Dental  Science. 

Case  of  Monstrosity.  By  Samuel  Tyler,  M.D.,  of  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. Sept.  8th,  1845.  My  father  being  called  to  a  lady  of  this  place  in 
labor,  made  an  examination  per  vaginam,  when  he  discovered  there  was 
a  placental  presentation.  Upon  the  removal  of  his  hand,  a  strong  uterine 
contraction  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Renewing  the  vaginal 
examination,  he  discovered  a  soft  pulpy  mass  in  contact  with  the  finger  ; 
but  before  he  had  time  even  to  imagine  what  this  abnormal  presentation 
could  be,  another  strong  uterine  effort  expelled  a  foetus  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  :  viz.  Total  deficiency  of  parietal  and  occipital  bones  ; 
the  frontal  and  temporal  only  partially  developed.  The  brain  was  perfect; 
enveloped  in  its  membranes,  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  A  total  absence  of 
the  seven  cervical  vertebra;,  the  imperfect  head  being  placed  immediately 
upon  the  rest  of  the  superior  column  which  presents  two  distinct  .sets  of 
spinous  processess  to  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum.  Whether  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  are  distinct  and  separate,  or  blended  into  one  confused  mass, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  The  thorax  and  abdomen  were  normal. — American 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
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BRONCHITIS. 

A  Lecture  by  J.  A.  Swett,  M.D.,  at  the  New  Tork  Hospital,  March  12,  1846. 

Primary   Acute   Bronchitis. — Capillary    Bronchitis. — Secondary    Acute 

Bronchitis. 
The  bronchial  tubes  commence  at  the  bifurcation  of  tlie  trachea,  and 
terminate  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  They  are  lined  with  a  fine,  deli- 
cate mucous  membrane,  which  extends  throughout  the  tubes,  and  gra- 
dually becomes  converted  into  a  serous  membrane  in  the  air-cells.  Un- 
derneath this  membrane,  there  is  a  dense  cellular  tissue  connecting  it 
closely  with  the  tubes.  These  tubes  are  fitted  with  cartilaginous  rings, 
which,  however,  are  not  quite  perfect ;  and,  in  the  interspaces  between 
these  rings,  lays  the  muscular  coat.  As  you  follow  the  tubes  into  the 
lungs,  these  rings  become  less  distinct,  and  they  finally  disappear,  after 
which  the  muscular  coat,  by  becoming  more  extensive,  supplies  their 
place.  This  has  never  certainly  been  demonstrated  in  the  liuman  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  been  in  the  horse  and  other  large  inferior  animals.  Thus 
we  come  at  two  important  facts,  with  regard  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  viz., 
that  they  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  and  that  they  have  mus- 
cular coats. 

This  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  an  acute  inflammation,  constituting 
what  is  called  acute  bronchitis.  In  examining  the  lungs  of  those  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  at  the  first  view  you  will  probably  find  nothing 
that  will  attract  particular  attention  ;  in  examining  the  pleura,  you  will 
see  nothing  abnormal,  the  natural  color,  crepitation,  and  softness  existing  ; 
but  in  cutting  across  it,  and  pressing  the  tubes  with  your  finger,  you  will 
notice  an  exudation  from  them,  of  frothy  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  matter, 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  tinged 
with  blood.  The  tubes  also  present,  internally,  a  peculiar  redness  ;  this 
redness  is  commonly  situated  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue,  and  appears 
through  the  thin  and  transparent  mucous  lining  covering  it.  Sometimes 
this  redness  is  intense,  and  of  a  uniform  appearance,  but  it  generally  ap' 
pears  in  spots  of  the  size  of  a  six-pence,  which,  on  close  examination,  is 
found  to  be  induced  by  many  small  vessels  running  together.  Again 
you  will  find  it  composed  of  tortuous  lines,  which  are  not  arborescent — 
not  connected  with  any  particular  trunk;  or  finally,  it  appears  as  minute 
points. 

This  redness  is  an   important  sign,  though  frequently,  in   'post-mortem 
examinations,  it  might  appear  difficult  to   tell  whether  it  arises  from   ve^ 
13 
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nous  congestion  dependent  on  retardation  of  the  circulation,  or  from  in- 
flammatory congestion.  In  cases  of  the  latter,  arborescent  lines  seldom 
appear  as  in  the  venous  congestion,  where  it  always  comn)ences  in  the 
large  trunks,  and  goes  on  to  the  small  branches  ;  of  course,  being  arbo- 
rescent, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  congestion.  In  venous  conges- 
lion,  therefore,  you  will  find  that  only  the  large  trunks  are  affected  ;  but 
in  inflammatory  congestion,  the  changes  begin  in  the  capillaries  and 
spread  towards  the  larger  trunks,  thus  accounting  for  the  different  appear- 
ances. To  those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis,  it  is  very  im- 
portant thus  to  discriminate  between  the  venous  or  passive,  and  the  in- 
flammatory congestion.  If  the  inflammation  has  been  very  intense,  there 
may  be  a  slight  opacity  in  the  mucous  membrane  after  death  ;  but  if  there 
has  not  been,  this  opacity  will  not  be  present.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  neither  much  softening  or  thickening  present,  though  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  long  standing,  it  may  be  apparent,  but  this  mem- 
brane is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  softening  ex- 
ists or  not ;  usually,  there  is  none,  and  this  allies  the  inflammation  to  that 
peculiar  to  serous  membranes,  which  are  not  usually  softened.  Redness, 
then,  and  the  peculiar  injected  appearance  in  bands,  or  lines,  or  spots, 
with  an  accumulation  of  opaque  mucus,  constitutes  the  chief  character- 
istics of  bronchitis.  This  disease  almost  universally  affects  both  lungs, 
and  to  the  same  extent ;  and  this  is,  by  no  means,  an  uniniportant  fact  in 
the  study  of  these  affections. 

Bronchitis  maybe  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  disease;  that  is, 
it  may  come  on  alone,  or  appear  during  some  other  inflammatory 
affection.  Simple  acute  bronchitis  is  so  well  known  from  the  personal 
experience  of  all  who  hear  me,  that  it  will  be  almost  superfluous  for 
me  to  describe  it.  The  patient  is  first  attacked  with  a  stuffing  sensa- 
tion in  the  nose,  febrile  symptoms,  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  sore- 
ness of  the  throat,  and  hoarseness  ;  a  dry,  hoarse,  loud  and  ringing 
cough,  and  dyspnoea.  The  febrile  symptoms  generally  continue  about 
four  days,  when  they  pass  over,  in  a  great  degree.  The  expectora- 
tion, during  this  time,  has  become  a  frothy,  transparent  mucus,  which 
increases  in  quantity  until  about  the  tenth  day,  when  a  gradual  change 
takes  place  in  it,  and  it  changes  to  an  opaque  and  yellow  mucus. 
This  is  attended  with  much  relief  to  the  patient,  the  fever  entirely 
subsides  and  disappears,  the  pulse  falls  to  the  natural  standard,  the 
dyspnoea  that  had  been  felt  abates,  the  cough  which  had  been  severe 
oefore,  inducing  the  soreness  in  the  chest,  becomes  eas}'  and  moist  in 
proportion  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  expectoration  ;  this 
latter  change  lasts,  perhaps,  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  expectora- 
tion and  cough  both  disappear  entirely,  and  the  patient  has  recovered. 
This  disease  is  very  mild  indeed,  and  though  the  lassitude  and  indispo- 
sition that  attend  it  during  the  first  few  days,  are  such  as  to  keep  the 
patient  confined  to  his  room,  still  a  physician  is  rarely  constdted  on 
the  subject,  and  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  patient  is  generally  able  to 
attend  to  his  business,  though  of  course  he  runs  a  certain  risk. 

We  have  another  form  of  bronchitis  in'  children,  which  is  more  severe 
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than  lat  whjcb  occurs  in  adults:  witlj  the  latter  it  seldom  penetrates  to 
the  ill  niiii"  branchial  tubes,  and  thus  in  them  the  oppression  and  other 
consiiiutiorral  symptoms  are  less  decided.  Tb«  nearer  you  get  to  the 
air  vesicjes,  of  course,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  pneumonia,  and  this, 
the  capillnry  bronchitis  of  children,  does  appi'oacb  it  very  ne<arly.  It  is 
vastly  more  serious  than  the  common  bronchitis.  The  jintient  is  attacked 
iuucli  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former,  but  in  a  very  short  time  violent 
febrile  reaction  takes  place,  a  dry,  Hitii^aiing  cough,  with  lividiiy  of  the 
cx)untenaiic-e,  indicating  that  the  blood  is  imperfectly  oxygenized,  on  ac- 
count of  a  high  degree  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  all  this  is  caused  by 
the  snjaller  tubes  being  attacked.  In  children,  also,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  aj-e  always  niore  severe  than  in  ariulis  ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be 
more  serious  \a  a  lat  healthy  child,  than  this  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
what  adds  to  the  danger  is  the  fact,  that  it  always  attacks  both  lungs. 
The  invariable  law  in  pulmonary  disease  is,  that  where  there  is  disease 
of  one  lung  only,  there  is  far  less  constitutional  tiouble,  than  when  the 
disease  is  divided  between  the  two.  The  reason  of  this  is,  very  plain. 
The  disease  exists  not  only  in  the  parts  immediately  affected,  but  por- 
tions more  remote  are  crippled  in  their  action.  For  instance,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  a  lung  will  cripple  the  whole  of  it.  These 
are  the  reasonsof  the  serious  and  fatal  character  of  this  form  of  bronchitis. 

Again,  there  is  another  form  peculiar  to  old  people,  though  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  them.  As  a  general  rule,  adults  will  have  either 
the  simple  or  capillary  form,  and  sometimes  the  form  I  am  now  con- 
sidering, but  in  general,  it  is  confined  to  old  people ;  it  is  therefore 
called  senile  bronchitis,  or  peri-pneumonia-notha,  and  its  leading  feature 
is  the  copious  secretion  of  tliin  mucus  into  the  small  tubes  running  into 
the  vesicles.  After  death  the  lungs  are  generally  very  oedematous, 
and  on  cutting  them  across,  an  abundant  frothy  serum  will  rush  out. 
This  form  is  ushered  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  that  attend  the 
other  forms,  but  in  a  short  time  the  patient  becomes  comatose,  owing 
lo  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  being  im[)erfectly  carried  on  ;  a  ha- 
rassing cough,  with  difficult  expectoration,  a  dry  tongue,  with  symptoms 
of  prostration,  are  present  towards  the  end.  This  disease  is  very  gene- 
rally fatal. 

What  are  the  physical  signs  during  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis  ? 
While  the  patient  is  suffering  from  febrile  re-action,  and  the  dry 
cough  is  present,  on  examining  the  chest  you  will  find  it  resounds  well 
all  over  on  percussion.  What  you  do  hear  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  quite  natural  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  little  feeble  in  consequence  of  the 
congestion  of  the  tubes  ;  it  is,  however,  often  masked  by  the  mu- 
cous rattle,  or  by  a  ronchus.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it  cease  entirely, 
when  a  bronchus  of  any  size  is  obliterated  by  thick  mucus  in  its  cavity  ; 
but  its  ceasing  thus,  does  not  occasion  any  dullness  on  percussion,  because 
the  vesicles  are  still  full  of  air.  This  blocking  up,  of  course,  produces  the 
greatest  distress  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  it  generally  is  merely 
temporary,  the  action  of  coughing  quickly  ending  it  by  removing  the 
mucus.      When  a  gradual  obstruction  takes  place   in  the  lungs,  it   is   not 
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attended  with  so  serious  symptoms  of  oppression,  as  the  supplementary 
action  of  the  rest  of  the  organ  has  time  to  as  gradually  accustom  itself 
to  its  extra  labor ;  but  in  these  cases  of  sudden  obstruction,  this  supple- 
mentary action  cannot  be  taken  on  so  readily.  In  this  stage  you  gene- 
rally have  also  the  sibilant  or  sonorous  ronchus  over  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  both  kuii^'s,  and  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  will  indicate 
the  order  of  tubes  principally  alTected.  I  have  already  do^scribed  these 
sounds  to  you,  and  explained  that  they  are  caused  by  distinct  vibration 
of  a  partially  obstructed  tube,  and  that  the  size  of  the  tube  principally 
determines  their  character.  In  the  smaller  tubes  which  are  invested 
with  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  the  sibilant  ronchus  results  from  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  this  muscular  coat,  and  like  other  spasmodic 
actions,  is,  of  course,  intermittent  and  changeable.  Again,  a  thick  pledget 
of  mucus  may  produce  ronchi,  by  partially  obstructing  the  tubes;  but  [ 
have  my  doubts  if  they  are  often  produced  by  such  a  cause.  In  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  frequently"  exists  where  the  mucus  is  thin,  and  not 
fiivorable  for  the  pUv^ging  up  a  tube,  and  whose  irritation  would  be  more 
likely  to  brini,'  o  i  spasmodic  action,  and,  as  its  effects,  the  sibilant  ron- 
chus. In  the  latter  stages,  these  cease  and  become  mixed  with  the  mu- 
cous rattle,  which  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  and,  as  the  expecto- 
ration changes  its  character  and  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  so  this  rattle 
establishes  itself,  gradually  taking  the  place  of  both  the  sibilant  and  sonorous 
ronchi,  until  you  finally  hear  it  at  the  base  of  both  lungs  behind, 
without  any  ronchus  at  all.  One  most  important  diagnostic  mark  is, 
when  you  hear  the  mucous  rattle  at  the  base  of  one  lung  only,  you  may 
be  sure  it  is  not  bronchitis — it  is  probably  pneumonia.  This  rattle  does 
not  exijt  in  every  case  of  bronchitis,  but  wlien  it  does  it  is  alivoi/s  at  the 
base  of  both  lungs,  but  from  that  you  must  not  infer  that  the  inflamma- 
tion present  is  confined  to  that  spot.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  rattle 
should  take  place  there :  one  is,  it  is  the  most  dependent  portion  ;  and 
another,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  from  which  to  expectorate 
the  secretions  ;  thus,  a  certain  portion  readily  remains  behind,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  mucous  rattle  ;  the  length  of  the  tubes  leading  down  to  this 
portion,  is  also  another  reason.  The  amount  of  secretion,  sometimes,  is 
not  suftioient  to  generate  the  rattle  where  inflammation  exists ;  thus,  the 
not  hearing  it  is  no  evidence  that  bronchitis  does  not  exist— it  is  only  a 
sign  that  it  is  not  severe.  The  sonorous  and  sibilant  ronchi  are  much 
more  general  than  the  mucous  rattle  ;  we  find  it  more  abundant  poste- 
riorly than  anteriorly,  though  it  may  exist  all  over  the  chest  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  the  mucous  rattle,  also,  and  its  extent  and  locality,  will  indicate 
the  comparative  severity  of  the  case. 

In  capillary  bronchitis  the  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form, 
but  more  aggravated  ;  in  fact,  so  great  is  the  inflammation  and  thicken- 
ing of  structure,  that  the  patient  may  die  of  asphyxia,  consequent  upon 
the  non-oxygenation  of  the  blood,  before  an  abundant  secretion  is  estab- 
lished :  but  if  the  second  stage  comes  on,  and  the  mucous  rattle  is  estab- 
lished, it  exists,  as  I  have  already  slated,  at  the  base  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  both  lungs,  being,  however,  of  a  finer  quality,  as  here  the  smaller 
tubercles  are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
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In  many  cases,  there  exists  hardly  any  mucous  rattle  during  expiration  ; 
from  lis  approach  to  crepitation,  it  has  been  named  the  sub-crepitant  rat- 
tle. It  is  not  connected  with  any  dullness  on  percussion.  This  form, 
capillary  bronchitis,  is  apt  to  run  into  pneumonia,  so  that  if  in  the  course  of 
the  attack,  you  find  a  certain  degree  of  dullness,  the  rattle  orovvlni;  fmov, 
and  l)ronch!al  respiration  developinLT  itself,  you  may  be  siu'e  the  air  ves- 
sels are  getting  atfected,  and  that  pneumonia  is  appearing.  Thus  so  long 
as  you  liave  the  sibilant  and  mucous  rattle,  it  remains  simple  bronchitis ; 
but  gradually  deveIoi)ed  dulliK^ss  at  the  base  of  the  hms{,  bronchial  respi- 
ration and  crepitation,  show  thi'  disease  is  passing  to  pneumonia. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  oi  old  people,  attended  with  the  exudation  of 
serum  in  the  bronchia  and  air-cells,  the  disease  develops  itself  with  the 
ordinary  lym|)h  tones,  accompanied  by  obscure  pains  in  the  cliest,  much 
dyspnoea,  harassing  cough,  with  difficult  expectoration,  and  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  coma  and  other  typhoid  symptoms.  Here  a  fine  sub-crepitant 
rattle  may  be  followed  by  some  dullness  on  percussion,  as  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  becomes  loaded  with  serum. 

Bronchitis  is  frequently  a  secondary  afi^ection,  that  is,  it  develops 
itself  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  particularly  those  where  a  febrile 
re-action  exists.  There  are  two  important  phenomena  connected  with 
secondary  l)ronchitis:  one  is,  that  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be  latent, 
that  is,  unattended  by  any  cough,  or  premonitory  symptoms  ;  and  the 
other  is,  that  instead  of  attacking  the  usual  portions  of  the  lungs, 
which  are  the  posterior  and  inferior  parts,  it  is  apt  to  be  universal. 
It  is  usually  present  in  continued  fever,  without  any  of  the  usual 
symptoms,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  universality  and  indisposition 
to  pass  into  the  second  stage  ;  in  fact,  many  of  those  cases  that  are 
reported  as  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  which  terminate  fatally,  are 
congestions  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  eruptive  fevers,  we  also  have 
bronchitis  as  an  attendant  ;  thus,  in  measles,  smallpox,  fee,  where  all 
know%  one  danger  consists  in  the  secondary  inflammation  of  the  hmgs, 
of  whicli  bronchitis  is  always  a  preceding  condition.  Diseases  of  the 
heart  in  tlieir  advanced  stages,  and  chronic  cases  of  emphysema,  are 
frequently  complicated  with  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  ;  for  instance, 
asthmatic  patients  easily  take  cold,  and  will  suffer  severely  in  their 
symptoms  ;  but  proper  treatment,  by  removing  the  sonorous  and  sibi- 
lant ronchus,  and  inducing  the  mucous  rattle  with  the  establishment  of  a 
free  opaque  mucous  expectoration,  will  produce  the  greatest  relief. 

This  form  of  acute  secondary  bionchitis  occurring  in  diseases  of  the 
iieart,  and  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  constitutes  what  has  been  called 
suffocative  catarrh,  and  described  as  a  primitive  affection,  while  in  truth 
primary  bronchitis  is  rarely  suffocative  in  its  character,  unless  at  times, 
when  it  assumes  the  character  of  capillary  bronchitis  in  children. — iV.  Y. 
jyiedical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
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PROLAPSUS   Ai\I  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED   WITH   NITRIC   ACID. 

By  S.  PoUak:,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  H.  as^ed  30,  alwny.s  enjoying  good  health,  regularly  menstrualinij 
until  the  preinatiire  birth  of  her  first  and  orily  child  about  fifteen  months 
ago.  Since  then  she  has  been  subject  to  hemorrhoids  and  was  treated 
accordiiii^ly.  She  used  to  reside  in  the  south,  and  came  to  this  city  to  live 
in  July  last.  She  applied  to  me  "  to  give  her  something  for  the  piles," 
without  wishing  to  submit  to  an  exan)inaiion.  Upon  the  authority  of  her 
.southern  medical  attendant,  and  her  own  positive-  assertion,  I  prescribed 
for  then) :  but  as  may  be  expected  without  benefiting  her.  She  said  she 
could  not  go  about  conveniently,  sitting  down  was  attended  with  pains 
on  account  of  ihi^  protuberances  about  the  anus,  which  protrusions  were 
extremely  paiiiftd  to  the  touch,  and  bled  nearly  every  time  she  evacuateii 
the  [)owels.  I  suspected  tliere  might  be  a  complication  of  maladies,  and 
proposed  an  examination,  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  submit  to  ii. 
\^'alking  about  and  other  physical  exertion  was  extremely  painful  to  her. 
She  still  kept  up,  however,  until  about  four  weeks  ago  (about  the  n)iddle  of 
February),  when  her  sufferings  became  beyond  endurance,  and  she  at  last 
consented  to  submit  to  an  exan)ination.  i  found  what  1  anticipated,  an 
enormous  pru/apsus  of  the  rectum,  oj  at  least  four  inches.  The  mucous 
membrane  had  assumed  the  nature  of  the  external  skin,  but  very  much 
thickened.  Tin;  tumor  greatly  interlaced  with  veins,  very  hard  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch.  Evacuations  caused  great  suffering,  but  the  unremit- 
ting tenesmus  kept  her  constantly  upon  the  pot  de  chambre,  making 
mostly  vain  efforts  to  evacuate  the  bowels. 

I  made  repeated  but  unsuccessful  attem|)ts  at  re-position  ;  there  was  no 
stricture  of  the  sphincter,  I  could  pass  it  v.'ith  my  finger  with  facility  ; 
the  difl^iculty  arose  solely  from  the  tumefaction  and  degeneration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  I  scarified  the  tumor,  hoping  to 
subdue  by  this  topical  depletion  the  inflammation,  and  to  reduce  its  size.; 
but  all  in  vain. 

I  ordered  warm  fomentations,  which  were  diligently  applied  for  36 
hours,  but  no  impression  was  n)adft  upon  the  tumor.  Reduction  in  its 
present  state  was  impossible,  and  even  if  reduced,  the  large  degenera- 
ted ma.ss  of  membrane  could  not  possibly  be  retained  within  the  narrow 
space  of  rectum,  without  causing  by  its  pressure  severe  pain  (which  the 
sequel  amply  proved). 

1  determined  therefore  to  retnove  the  tumor  altogether.  She  would 
not  consent  to  have  it  extirpated  with  the  knif'  ;  I  concluded  therefore 
to  allow  it  to  slough  off.  For  that  purpose  I  rubbed  it  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  lint  with  pure  nitric  acid,  covered  it  with  a  well-oiled  com- 
press and  a  warm  cataplasm.  This  application  caused  very  little  pain. 
Next  day,  suppuration  had  commenced  in  many  places,  the  tumor 
somewhat  reduced.  I  repeated  the  touches  with  the  nitric  acid,  which 
this  lime  were  followed  by  strong  burning  sensations,  and  dressed  it  as 
before.  I  gave  an  opiate,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  evacua- 
tions as  of  lulling   the   pains.     On    the   following   day,    the   tumor   was 
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reduced  to  one  third   its  original  size,  abundantly  suppurating,  quite   soft, 
not  painful. 

I  now  thought  that  re-position  miuht  be  reasonably  attempted,  as  the 
sloughs^  could  not  pass  ofl',  the  cicatrization  proceed  better  within  than 
without,  and  at  once  relieve  the  patient  of  at  least  the  loathsome 
appearance  of  the  malady.  The  reduction  was  readily  effected,  and  the 
prolapsus  retained  by  means  of  well-oiled  pledgets  of  lint  and  a  T 
bandage.  But  I  was  premature  in  this  operation.  The  tumor,  althouufh 
quite  soft,  and  one  third  its  original  size,  was  still  too  large  for  the 
limited  space  within  the  rectum.  A  violent  tenesmus,  and  a  burning  sen- 
sation (probably  owing  to  the  denuded  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane 
coming  in  contact),  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions and  opiates  gave  only  partial  relief,  until  by  increased  suppuration 
and  continued  sloughing  the  tumor  had  still  more  diminished  in  its  diameter. 
Four  days  after,  the  bowels  were  spontaneously  evacuated,  when  again 
the  rectum  partially  prolabated.  She  did  not  return  it,  and  1  had  thus  an 
opportunity  to  examine  her  again. 

The  mucous  membrane  within  the  rectum  was  soft,  smooth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  spots,  much  lubricated,  but  the  small  protrud- 
ed portion  was  yet  tumefied.  1  dilated  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  specu- 
lum ani,  and  touched  the  few  callous  spots  within,  as  also  the  project- 
ing part,  with  the  nitric  acid  ;  replaced  and  dressed  it  again  as  before. 
This  last  application  caused  more  suffering  than  all  the  others  before, 
and  yielded  only  in  twenty-four  hours  after  repeated  opiates  and  unceas- 
ing warm  fomentations. 

Since  that  time,  now  nearly  two  weeks,  nothing  has  been  done.  Pus 
continued  to  flow  many  days  after,  bowels  were  freely  evacuated,  and  no 
protrusion.  At  the  last  examination  1  found  neither  tumefaction  nor  cal- 
lous spots,  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  the  patient  radically  cured. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  above  important  case,  elicits 
the  following  remarks  : — 

1.  Prolapsus  ani,  I  dare  say,  is  more  prevalent  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  patient  will  invariably  declare  himself  to  be  a  haemor- 
rhoidarius,  and  very  justly  so.  As  the  first  is  mostly  a  conseattive  symp- 
tom, but  too  often,  also,  a  concomitant,  perhaps  idiopathic  disease,  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  treatment  of  the  one  will  not  always  be  applicable 
to  the  other.  This  complaint  may  be  readily  recognized,  and  still  it  is 
often  overlooked.  It  is  unnecessary  to  impress  the  importance  of  an 
early  examination  whenever  it  is  not  too  revolting  to  delicacy. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  would,  wherever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  prolapsus,  prefer  the  acid  to  the  knife.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  acid, 
and  my  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  A  few  years  since 
I  had  a  similar  case  to  attend,  only  with  the  difference  that  I  always 
could  replace  but  not  retain  the  prolapsus.  1  followed  Dupuytren's 
plan  of  excising  a  few  folds  of  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane,  but  the 
ensuing  hemorrhage  gave  me,  and  the  patient,  no  small  uneasiness ; 
however,  he  soon  got  well.     It   is   true  that  with  the  acid   the  pain  is 
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greater,  and  the  cure  slower,  but  for  all  that,  not  the  less  certain,  and 
without  jeopardizini;  the  life  of  the  patient  by  llie  almost  unavoidable 
hemorrhage,  and  certainly  nine  out  of  ten  patients  will  prefer  it.  In 
most  cases  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  more  than  one  or  at  most  two 
applications,  and  the  suffering  will  consequently  not  be  so  severe.  In 
another  case  I  had  in  this  city,  one  application  sufficed,  and  my  patient, 
who  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months  could  not  evacuate  his  bowels  without 
seeing  the  rectum  protrude,  got  well  at  once  with  comparatively  little 
suffering.  The  peculiarly  severe  character  of  the  ))reseni  case,  made  a 
third  touching  imperative,  and  the  pain  n)ust,  of  course,  increase  with 
every  application. 

3.  We  ought  never  to  be  in  haste  with  the  reposition,  but  wait  at 
least  until  the  tumefaction  has  entirely  subsided.  So  long  as  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened,  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be  compressed,  and 
give  rise  to  torturing  tenesmus.  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  the  healing  pro- 
cess would  be  much  retarded  by  leaving  it  out  until  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  approxiinated  its  normal  consistency,  which  it  will  readily  do, 
provided  it  is  kept  well  lubricated  and  covered  with  warm  cataplasms. — 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


STRICTURES  ON   TROF.   PAINES   VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  an  old  subscriber  to  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  a  matter,  which,  although  it  does  not  particularly  concern  him- 
self, does  interest  a  particular  friend.  He  has  no  claim  on  your  courtesy, 
nor  has  he  any  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  his  remarks  in  punt,  especially 
when  they  refer  to  the  world-renowned  Professor  Paine.  His  only  wish 
is  to  bring  to  your  notice  certain  facts.  Respectfully, 

Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1846.  Aug.  Willard. 

In  the  Journal  of  A])ril  1st,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  Professor 
Paine's  recent  valedictory  address,  and  the  "  caustic  touches  "  he  applics- 
to  Dr.  /.  N.  Davis,  of  Binghamton,  are  referred  to  as  being  excessively- 
"  tingling."  The  writer  of  this  was  honored  with  a  copy  of  Professor 
P.'s  address,  and  has  read  and  re-read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  learned  Professor  certainly  displays  much  tact  and  vigor  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Dr.  Davis,  as  Chairman  of  tiie  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Medical  Society,  and  unquestionably  "  much  foresight  in  regard  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  profession  in  these  United  States."  Perhaps, 
however,  a  doubt  may  be  allowed  in  relation  to  the  Professor's  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  capacity  of  the  projecter  (Dr.  Davis)  of  the  corning 
Medical  Convention,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  whether  foresight  is  always 
prophecy.  Dr.  Davis  has  most  unfortunately  jostled  the  learned  Profes- 
sor's opinions  .somewhat  rudely,  though  accidentally,  no  doubt  ;  opinions, 
which  it  .seems  the  learned  author  had  expressed  in  "  My  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,"  which  he  again   expressed  in   an,  "^  Intro- 
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ductory  Lecture  on  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  in  1843," 
and  which  he  will  hereafter  express  in  a  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University,"  which  is  to  be  a  posthumous 
work.  Now,  Sir,  [  apprehend  that  no  man,  however  unwittingly  and  in- 
nocently he  may  do  it,  can  contradict  opinions  so  often  expressed,  and  to 
be  expressed,  without  at  least  running  the  risk  of  exciting  the  chivahic  wratli 
of  their  originator,  and  exciting  him  to  do  battle  like  the  knights  of  olden 
lime,  for  the  honor  of  his  "  Ladye  Love,"  and  like  then)  to  shiver  a 
lance  in  defence  of  her  wounded  honor.  With  these  opinions  of  the 
learned  Professor  regarding  the  coming  glories  of  the  profession — these 
visions  of  the  far-distant  future — I  have  nothing  to  do,  excepting  to  hope 
that  they  may  all  be  eventually  realized.  In  the  valedictory  alluded  to, 
the  learned  Professor  bends  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  and  philo- 
sophic mind — aims  all  the  heavy  artillery  of  his  mighty  mental  battery, 
against  sundry  reports  and  communications  of  the  Chairman  o(  the  Com- 
mittee, who,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  inform  us,  is  "o  young  man  in  the 
township  of  Binghamptom,"  and  that  to  him  has  been  delegated  (he  work 
of  expounding  the  objects  of  the  convention,  which  are  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education  ;  and  "  unfortunately,"  says  the  Professor, 
*•  to  him  has  been  delegated  the  correspondence  with  the  medical  colleges." 
Now  is  there  anything  so  exceedingly  improper  in  delegating  this  duly  to 
a  young  man,  or  is  the  dignity  oi'  a  medical  college  degraded  by  corres- 
ponding with  one  whose  head  is  not  covered  with  the  frosts  of  many 
winters  ?  Alas  !  wisdom  does  not  always  increase,  with  increase  of 
years.  But  the  erudite  author  of  "  My  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries," had  the  penetration  to  discover,  that  the  "  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  Projector  of  the  Convention  "  was,  in  various  ways, 
"  traducing  the  pro/ession  and  the  medical  colleges,  through  (he  medical 
press";  and  theivupon  the  learned  Professor  indulges  himself  in  a  very 
gentle  degree  of  vituperation  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  intimating 
that  the  members  are  "a  bare  handfull  of  the  outs,"  excepting  a  very 
few,  the  very  salt  of  the  profession,  probably,  who,  he  tells  us,  "  properly 
regard  the  transactions  of  the  feiv.  and  who  leave  to  those ^ett?  the  prac- 
tical existence  of  the  Society  ";  and  he  laments  the  necessity  whicdi  is 
thus  imposed  by  self  respect.  "Alas!  Poor  Yorick."  The  Professor 
seems  particularly  horrified  with  one  or  two  paragraphs  which  occur  in 
the  communications  of  the  Chairman,  especially  that  he  should  have 
made  use  of  that  unseemly  figure  of  rhetoric  called  hyperbole,  when  he 
tells  us  that  ninety-nine  students  out  of  every  hundred  are  not  well  quali- 
fied as  regards  their  primary  education.  His  exquisite  sensibili(y  is  also 
terribly  annoyed  with  a  simile,  perhaps  not  so  elegant  as  the  learned 
Professor  v^'ould  himself  have  invented,  but  nevertheless,  apposite,  when 
he  says  that  if  "  bad  grain  be  put  into  the  hopper,  bad  flour  will  come 
through  the  bolt."  It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  the  writings  of  the 
Chairman  ;  he,  I  imagine,  is  able  to  do  that  hiniself.  Let  his  previous 
writings  bear  testimony  to  his  capacity.  Who,  tlien,  is  this  Dr.  Davis, 
of  whom  the  Professor  asserts  that  he  knows  nothing  ?  He  is  the  author 
of  the  two  Prize  Essays  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tiansactions  of  the 
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New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  the  years  1840  and  1841,  a  publica- 
tion conducted,  let  it  be  understood,  exclusively,  of  course,  by  the  "  outs  "  ; 
the  first  on  the  *'  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Column,"  and  the  second  "  An 
Analysis  of  the  Discoveries  concerning  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 
System."'  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  papers,  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surj^ical  Journal  holds  the  following  language.  "  It  strikes  us  that  Dr. 
Davis  merits  something  more  than  a  gold  medal  for  his  very  useful  and  ju- 
dicious ppifotmance.  He  appears  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  that 
degree  of  care  which  should  h(;  exercised  es[)ecially  by  those  who  attempt 
to  teach  others.  *  *  *  *  We  cannot  withhold  our  wann  expressions  of 
praise  from  Dr.  Davi:?,  without  doing  injustice  to  a  talented  writer." 
(Vol.  XXII.  p.  ;303.)  In  relation  to  the  seconil,  the  same  .Journal  re- 
marks that  "  the  author  exhibits  extensive  knowledge,  profound  attain- 
Mtents  in  science,  and  great  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
of  which  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  member.  European  phy- 
siologists should  be  furnished  with  this  laborious  production.  It  would 
not  only  show  them  ihe  high  value  placed  on  their  own  labors,  but  would 
also  convince  them  of  the  perseverance  and  researcii  of  American  prac- 
titioners, even  under  extraordinary  disadvantages  for  scientific  study." 

Other  papers  of  Dr.  Davis  have  been  published  in  various  periodicals, 
Am\  some  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  European  journals.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  work  of  supererogation  in  me  to  attempt  a  defence  of 
Ihe  literary  and  scientific  character  of  one  who  has  already,  although  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  *'  young  man,''  by  his  own  exertions,  placed 
himself  in  an  enviable  position  as  a  talented  writer.  This,  then,  is  the 
man  that  the  author  of  the  Valedictory,  under  shelter  of  his  professional 
dignity,  attempts  to  show  up  to  the  world  as  an  ignoraums  and  a 
blockhead. 

But  tlie  learned  Professor  is  not  satisfied  with  making  extracts  froin 
the  circulars,  &tc.,  of  the  Chairman,  and  parading  them  in  the  pages  of 
his  addres'j,  with  a  very  remarkable  quantity  of  Italics  and  small  capitals. 
He  gravelv  tells  u^  that  he  has  it  "  fortunately  in  his  power  to  show  how 
far  qualified  the  Chairman  may  be,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  solemn  duty 
of  pronouncinLT  judgment  even  upon  the  primary  education  of  our  medi- 
cal graduates  ";  and  thereupon,  with  ^reat  gusto,  he  points  out,  in  the  last 
circular,  no  less  than  tliree  orthographical  errors.  Now  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  the  gentleman's  brain,  that  these  three  errors  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist  or  a  printer's  devil,  or 
the  inadvertence  of  a  proof  reader;  no,  they  are  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Davis  does  not  know  how  to  spell.  Now  we  have  a 
most  earnest  desire  to  assist  the  learned  Pi'ofessor  to  the  extent  of  our 
fet»ble  abilities  in  this  very  important  and  laborious  search  for  evidence  of 
the  utter  incompetency  of  Dr.  D.  for  any  place  except  that  of  scholar  in  a 
fifth-rate  country  school.  "  There  are,  O  tempora  !  in  that  brief  ex- 
tract "  from  the  Circular  which  the  Professor  has  inserted  in  his  "  de- 
fence "  (page  21),  two  other  blunders,  which,  provided  they  were  made 
by  the  Chairman  and  not  by  the  Professor,  prove  most  conclusively  that 
the  Chairman  is  altogether  a   more  unmitigated   and   incorrigible  block- 
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head  than  even  the  learned  Professor  has  imagined.  These  mistakes 
seem  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  keen  and  critical  optics  of  the  Profes- 
sor. Strange  !  that  his  extraordinary  sharpsii;litedness  should  have  failed 
to  discover  such  glaring  blunders  !  IVow  we  would  not  be  bold  enough 
to  perpetrate  the  slander,  that  the  Professor  was  ever  guilty  of  wrong 
orthography,  nor  should  we  dare  accuse  him  of  having  either  intentionally 
or  accidentally  mis-copied  a  single  word  of  the  circular,  although  one  of 
the  mistakes  referred  to  is  made  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  Valedic- 
tory ;  and  therefore  our  friend  Davis  must  necessarily  father  this  new 
crop  of  blunders,  and  here  they  are.  First,  it  appears  that  the  Chair- 
man does  not  know  the  orthography  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides. 
JNow  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  either 
township  or  town,  city,  village  or  hamlet,  of  the  name  of  Binghampton. 
The  name  of  the  village  in  which  the  Chairman  resides  is  Binghamton 
(please  put  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  and  not  Binghampton  as  the 
Professor  more  than  once  writes  it,  and  is  the  County  seat  of  the  County 
of  Broome.  Is  it  not  a  little  wonderful  that  the  Professor  should  not 
know  this  little  geographical  fact,  which  almost  every  school  boy  in  the 
State  knows  ;  or  how  to  spell  the  word  when  he  most  probably  had  the 
true  orthography  before  his  eyes?  Second,  and  which  goes  to  cap  the 
climax  of  the  Chairman's  Mwqualifications  for  '•  being  entrusted  with  the 
solemn  duty  of  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  primary  education  of 
cur  graduates,"  it  appears  that  he  does  not  know  the  initials  of  his  own 
name  ! !  Dr.  Davis's  first  name  is  "  Nathan  S.,"  and  consecjuently  his 
initials  should  be  "  N.  S.,"  and  they  are  so  written  on  page  7  of  the 
address,  instead  of  1.  N.  as  given  by  the  Professor  as  the  signature  of 
the  Circular.     Proh  pudor  ! 

Is  it  not  lamentable  that  a  gentleman  of  the  undoubted  talent,  the 
high  literary  and  scientific  attainments  of  Professor  Paine,  should  conde- 
scend to  such  |)uerilities  ? — should  permit  himself  to  stoop  so  far  as  to 
make  use  of  the  miserable,  ridiculous,  childish  sort  of  logic  noticed  above  ? 
We  are  almost  induced  to  believe  that  opinions  that  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  such  an  array  of  nonsense  (we  beg  pardon  for  the  word),  are 
themselves  of  an  untenable,  weak,  feeble  and  tottering  character. 


THE   COLD   WATER   TREATMENT   IN   TETANUS. 

To  the  E  iitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal. 

Sir, — When  a  new  mode  of  practice  is  suggested  in  any  of  our  medical 
periodicals,  I  am  always  better  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  opinion 
of  the  editor,  upon  the  new  suggestion,  than  to  have  it  given  without  any 
collateral  support  of  its  propriety,  by  himself  or  some  of  his  correspon- 
dents. In  this  respect  Braithwalte's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgery  stands  highly  appreciated  by  the  profession.  And  in  my 
own  view,  its  value  is  immensely  increased  by  the  very  fact  of  its  fre- 
quently giving  the  views  of  the  editor,  or  other  experienced  practitioners, 
upon  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  new  methods  of  practice,  or  new 
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remedies,  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  What  a  vast,  what  an 
innumerable  number  of  medical  novelties  have  been  born  to  breathe  but 
one  breath,  and  to  forever  die.  Self-love,  the  spring  of  action,  bewilders 
the  fiicullies,  raisin*;  the  mental  vision  so  high  that  it  loses  the  light  of 
day  and  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  Red-hot  iron  will  shine  like  gold  whilst  it 
remains  red-hot,  but  it  is  only  gold  itself  that  will  shine  in  all  enduring 
time. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  report  of  a  case  of  tetanus  cured  by 
cold  water,  taken  from  the  London  Lancet,  and  inserted  in  your  Journal 
of  April  1,  1846.  The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  as 
old  as  the  times  of  Augustus  Cassar,  and  how  much  older  I  do  not  know. 
But  we  are  informed  that  the  Emperor  was  cured  by  it  of  some  disorder 
which  had  withstood  other  remedies.  This  brought  it  into  reputation  ; 
but,  alas,  how  temporary  ;  for  soon  after  it  was  tried  upon  one  of  his  re- 
lations, whom  it  killed.  But  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  is  the 
information  which  1  received  from  a  respectable  physician  of  what  befell 
a  patient  of  his  own.  This  was  a  case  of  tetanus,  which  had  withstood 
his  prescriptions.  An  eminent,  and  deservedly  eminent,  physician  and 
surgeon  was  called  from  one  of  our  principal  cities,  who  ordered  the  cold- 
water  treatment  by  the  douche.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
process,  for  it  killed  the  patient  as  quick  (according  to  the  gentleman's 
account  who  gave  me  the  information)  as  he  could  have  been  killed  by 
a  flash  of  lightning  !  I  remain  yours.  Sir,  respectfully, 

Lebanon,  Conn.,  April,  1846.  Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 


M.   DELPECII    ON    THE   NATURE   AND  SYMPTOMS   OF   VARICELLA. 

The  Journal  de  Medicine  for  January  and  Februaiy  contains  an  elabo- 
rate article  by  M.  A.  Delpech  on  an  epidemic  of  varicella,  observed  at 
the  Hopital  Necker,  to  which  he  was  then  interne  (house  physician)  in 
the  year  1844.  The  epidemic  lasted  three  or  four  months,  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  patients  of  one  ward,  peopled  by  infants  and  very  young 
children.  The  results  at  which  M.  Delpech  has  arrived,  after  a  careful 
and  minute  analysis  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  disease  during 
this  epidemic,  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
this  country  of  late  years.  His  researches,  however,  are  valuable  as  cor- 
roborative evidence.  The  following  analysis  of  the  more  important  parts 
of  yi.  Delpech's  essay  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  Necker  epi- 
demic, as  also  of  the  pathological  views  which  I\l.  Delpech  has  so  ably 
advocated. 

There  were  no  prodromes,  properly  speaking ;  the  appearance  of  the 
vesicular  eruption  being  merely  accompanied  or  slightly  preceded,  by 
a  little  fever,  heat  of  skin,  nausea,  or  vomiting.  During  the  course  of  the 
disease  fresh  eruptions  would  take  place,  each  being  acconipanied  by  a 
renewal  of  the  same  general  symptoms.  The  fluid  of  the  vesicles  first 
became  lactescent,  and  then  dried,  passing  through  these  periods  in  from 
three  to  seven  days.    The  disease  itself,  however,  often  lasted  much  longer, 
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owing  to  successive  eruptions  taking  place.  On  many  of  the  patients, 
instead  of  vesicles,  there  were  peinphygoid  bulls,  or  the  latter  appeared 
simultaneously  with  the  former.  INot  unfrequently,  when  the  vesicles  had 
arrived  at  the  period  of  desiccation,  the  crusts  remained  moist  and  the  skin 
continued  to  secrete  pus.  The  pemphygoid  varicellse  were  those  which 
most  frequently  gave  rise  to  the  unfavorable  occurrence.  The  presence 
of  the  bullae  seeined  to  indicate  a  deeper  and  more  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin  ;  the  pus  secreted  was  generally  serous.  The  suppurative 
diathesis  which  seemed  to  exist  in  these  cases  can  scarcely,  liowever,  be 
considered  the  legitirriate  sequela  of  varicella. 

The  prognosis  of  varicella  may  be  always  fivorable,  as  it  is  always  a 
very  benign  disease  ;  indeed,  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  fatal  of  itself. 
It  may,  however,  be  associated  with  variolous  eruptions,  and  then  the 
state  of  the  patient  sometimes  proves  alarming.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child,  whilst  laboring  under  varicella,  may  be  attacked  with  other  severe 
disease,  and  thus  be  placed  in  a  critical  position.  Thus  IVl.  Delpech 
mentions  having  seen  a  child  subject  to  convulsions  die  from  an  attack 
which  occurred  whilst  it  was  affected  with  simple  varicella.  In  so  mild 
a  disease,  there  is,  of  course,  but  little  treatment  required.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  hygienic  means  alone  are  necessary  to  treat  it,  or  rather 
to  prevent  its  progress  from  being  irntempestively  arrested.  Nearly  the 
only  medicinal  agent  indicated  is  a  mild  purgative  at  the  end  of  the 
treatment.  It  modifies  favorably  the  purulent  predisposition  when  the 
latter  exists,  by  revulsive  and  secretive  depuration.  When  the  suppura- 
tive diathesis  exists,  in  addition  to  mild  purgatives,  topical  remedies  will 
be  found  of  use,  such  as  an  ointment  composed  of  calomel,  one  part; 
lard,  ten  parts  ;  or  sulphur  or  corrosive  sublimate  baths. 

M.  Delpech  appears  to  think  that  the  Necker  epidemic  of  varicella 
originated  spontaneously  at  the  Hospital,  but  that  it  extended  itself  in 
the  ward  by  contagion  ;  for  other  and  adjoining  wards  were  completely 
free.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  able  to  propagate  it  by  inoculation. 
Two  children,  in  a  ward  where  there  was  no  eruptive  disease,  were  in- 
oculated with  varicella  fluid  taken  from  a  patient  out  of  the  Hospital, 
but  without  success.  This  result  is  confirmatory  of  various  recent  expe- 
riments, and  seems  to  establish  a  marked  and  total  difference  between 
varicella  on  the  one  hand,  and  cowpox  and  variolous  diseases  on  the 
other.  M.  Delpech  is  the  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  in  the  Necker  ward  to  contagion,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  children  being  attacked  in  groups,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease  at  the  same  epoch,  although  the  length  of  their 
residence  in  the  Hospital  was  varied.  After  a  careful  and  elaborate 
comparative  analysis  of  the  epochs  at  which  the  attacks  occurred,  and  of 
all  the  data  of  these  attacks,  .M.  Delpech  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  disease  is  transmitted  anteriorly  to  the  fifth  day  of  the 
invasion,  and  probably  between  the  third  and  fifth.  He  also  thinks  that 
the  incubation  of  varicella  may  be  fixed  at  about  twelve  days.  M.  Del- 
pech's  analysis  of  his  cases  is  so  minute,  that  it  sometimes  requires  a 
strong  effort  of  attention  to   follow  him.     His   deductions,  however,  ap- 
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pear  legiiimately  drawn,  and  the  })rocess  by  which  he  arrives  at  them 
may  be  ofFered  as  a  model  for  the  followers  of  the  numerical  system. 

M.  Delpech  concludes  his  essay  by  a  parallel  between  varicella  and 
variola.  He  shows  that  the  origin  of  varicella  was  much  more  recent 
than  that  of  variola,  and  reminds  his  readers  that,  as  long  as  variola  was 
observed  in  its  primitive  intensity,  unmodified  by  inoculation  or  vaccination, 
no  author  thought  of  confounding  the  two  diseases.  Vidus  Vidius,  the 
first  who  gave  a  good  account  of  varicella,  expressly  states  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent disease  from  variola  or  rubeola,  as  the  following  sentence  testifies 
—  (^uam  obrem  nan  videntur  tanquam  tenia  species  morbillis  et  variolis 
hit  piislulcv  adjiciendce^  sed  satis  est  si  ad  phJyctenas  referantur.  Vari- 
cella has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  variola  by  some  modern  au- 
thors, owing  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  the  two  diseases  being 
occasionally  met  with  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  individual,  the  one 
not  excluding  the  other.  The  separate  individuality  of  varicella,  how- 
ever, is  proved — by  its  existing  in  an  isolated  state,  free  from  all  variolous 
complication,  both  sporadically  and  epidemically — by  the  age  of  those 
whom  it  attacks,  nearly  exclusively  children — by  the  perfect  indifference 
with  which  it  attacks  all  individuals,  whether  vaccinated  or  not,  whether 
they  have  had  variola  or  not,  even  when  laboring  under  varioloid  disease, 
or  when  recently  convalescent  from  it — the  complete  absence  of  all  modi- 
fication in  the  manifestations  of  the  affection  in  those  who  are  or  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  variolous  afi'ections — the  absence  of  all  immu- 
nity conferred  by  varicella  from  variola  or  cow[)OX — the  possible  combi- 
nation, and  simultaneous  development  of  varicella  and  variola — the  im- 
possibility of  variola  transmitting  or  giving  rise  to  varicella,  or  of  varicella 
transmitting  or  giving  rise  to  variola — the  doubtful  possibility  of  transmit- 
ting varicella  by  inoculation,  notwithstanding  the  experiments  of  Willan.. 
which  have  been  disproved  by  all  subsequent  experimentalists — and, 
lastly,  the  decided  and  constant  difference  in  the  form  and  symptoms  of 
the  two  diseases. 

This  elaborate  essay  certainly  does  M.  Delpech  great  credit.  It  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  Monthyon  prize — a  yearly  prize,  given  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  of  Paris,  for  the  best  memoir  on  the  diseases  of  the  past 
year,  as  observed  in  the  Paris  hospitals. — London  Liancet. 


THE   BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    APRIL    29,     1846. 


National  Medical  Convention. — Before  this  No.  of  the  Journal  reaches 
distant  subscribers,  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  will  have 
been  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  An  ardent  manifestation  of 
interest  in  the  probable  deliberations  of  the  congress,  distinguish  the  reso- 
lutions of  some  State  societies  ;  while  others   look  very  coolly,  and  even 
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suspiciously,  on  the  whole  mntter,  as  though  there  would  be  more  talk 
than  doing.  Most  of  the  strong  schools  and  colleges  are  inattentive  to 
the  call — not  caring  to  participate  in  any  manner  with  the  resolves  that 
may  go  forth  from  the  Convention.  Not  one  of  the  Philadelphia  colleges 
;ippe:ir  to  have  cared  much  about  tlie  meeting,  as- no  representatives  have 
i»een  chosen  by  either  of  them.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  also 
without  delegates.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  but  a  close  vote  turned  the  scale  against 
the  desire  of  those  who  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  courtesy  to  appoint 
a  commission. 

We  hope  that  some  gentleman  who  has  opportunity  will  favor  us  with  a 
ilailv  transcript  of  the  lal)ors  of  the  Convention.  There  will  be  an  able 
body  of  talented  men  there. 


l^owii  and  Country  Practice. — In  cities,  practitioners  are,  in  a  manner, 
slaves  to  the  public.  They  know  but  little  more  of  personal  freedom  than 
servants  who  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  severe  master.  There  is 
such  competition  that  scarcely  any  one  can  relax  or  defer  his  business, 
without  absolutely  periling  his  prospects.  Whenever  he  feels  himself  es- 
tablished, more  vigilance  is,  if  possible,  required  than  ever.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  physicians  acquire  fortunes,  but  very  rarely  by  the  mere  practice 
of  medicine.  It  is  usually  either  by  inheritance,  family  alliances,  or  some 
collateral  pursuit  which  no  one  knows  of  but  themselves,  that  large  estates 
come  into  the  possession  of  physicians.  Those  who  acquire  a  competence 
by  their  profession,  gather  for  others  to  scatter,  in  most  instances,  since 
the  infirmities  of  age  overtake  them  before  they  have  realized  their  e.\- 
pectations.  But  the  number  who  become  rich  in  any  way,  in  cities,  is 
very  stnall  indeed,  compared  with  those  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily 
earnings.  Rents,  fuel,  and  family  expenses,  must  necessarily  be  high,  must 
be  promptly  paid,  too — and  to  meet  such  an  outgo  by  prescriptions,  the  le- 
gitimate and  only  reliable  source  of  income  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  is  not 
always  certain,  and  sometimes  breaks  down  the  boldest  spirit. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  physicians  of  slender  means, 
who  undertake  to  establish  themselves  in  a  city,  that  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  warn  such  as  contemplate  the  experiment,  of  the  dithcul- 
ties  which  they  will  assuredly  meet  with.  New  signs  are  continually  ap- 
pearing at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  few  of  which  remain  many  years. 
Physicians  just  graduated  are  naturally  full  of  hope,  and  are  often  anxious 
to  settle  down  in  a  city ;  but  two  thirds  of  them  go  away  after  a  time, 
sick  at  heart  from  hope  deferred. 

Medical  gentlemen  in  the  country  likewise  have  their  hardships  and 
disappointments,  and  many  pleasures  too.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
being  known  in  a  week  after  locating.  They  are  under  no  bondage  to 
the  community,  nor  in  fear  of  neglect,  should  they  happen  to  be  from  home 
occasionally  ;  and  personal  expenses  are  not  of  an  alarming  magnitude. 
There  are  numerous  advantages  which  they  possess  over  their  town  breth- 
ren, that  might  be  recited  in  a  lengthened  catalogue.  Some  of  these  con- 
sist in  the  enjoyment  of  an  untainted  atmosphere,  wholesome  water,  and 
exerci:sc  of  a  healthful,  invigorating  kind,  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
dales,  which  is  conducive  alike  to  immunity  from  disease  and  length 
of  days. 
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State  of  Netv  York  Medical  Society. — Part  II.  of  Vol  VI.  of  the 
Transactions  of  tl;e  Society,  for  the  year  1845,  has  been  published  and 
distributed.  Dr.  Hun's  paper  on  Phlebitis,  Dr.  Davis  on  Obscure  Points 
in  Patholoiry,  &lc.,  claim  distinct  attention  from  medical  readers.  The 
analysis  of  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  Calvin  Cornell  for  n)\irder,  and 
the  subsequent  proof  wliich  led  to  the  co:uiuulation  of  his  |)unishment,  by 
Drs.  T.  Romevn  Beck  and  A.  Briaham,  will  be  extensively  read,  arul  it 
is  frralifyinii  to  know  that  the  merciful  bias  of  their  minds  influenced,  as 
it  did,  tiie  decision  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  commuted  the  sen- 
tence of  death  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  life. 


Diseases  of  the  Chest. — A  second  edition  of  the  well-known,  and,  it  is 
believed,  well-received  treatise  on  "  Dianfuosis,  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  by  VV.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  &c.,  Philadelphia," 
has  just  been  issued,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Messrs.  Barrington  &  Ilas- 
well,  medical  publishers.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the  author's  preface, 
explains  fully  the  good  qualities  of  this  improved  volume.  "  The  object 
of  the  nresent  work,"  says  Dr.  Gerhard,  "  is  not  limited  to  auscultation  : 
it  includes,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  ;  and  I 
may  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  may  require  a  publication 
of  the  kind."  Dr.  Gerhard's  reputation,  in  this  particular  department,  has 
been  deservedly  high — and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  men  im- 
prove by  age  and  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed  that  the  produc- 
tion beibre  us  embraces,  not  only  the  spirit  of  all  the  best  and  latest  essays 
on  the  class  of  diseases  considered  in  it,  but  also  the  most  recent  re- 
searches of  the  author. 

Without  adverting  particularly  to  the  contents  of  the  eight  or  ten  chap- 
ters, deserving  as  they  are  of  careful  study,  we  contemplate  the  admirable 
teachings  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  tiie  heart,  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Medical  jientlemen  of  observation  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  present  age  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  essential  appendages,  in  a  striking 
decrree.  We  are,  as  a  people,  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  a  peculiar 
excitement.  The  nervous  system  is  constantly  over-taxed — tlie  blood  is 
urged  on  too  rapidly  for  the  safety  of  the  meclianism  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled, and  disturbances,  lesions,  and,  in  fact,  [)liysical  sufferings  and 
death,  result  from  an  over-working  of  the  vital  apparatus.  Without  being 
able  to  control  the  elements  which  thus  operate  against  the  health  and  long 
life  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  every  community,  it  is  the  special  pro- 
vince of  the  physician  to  exert  himself  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  force 
of  disease,  if  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  curing  the  patient.  The 
second  division  of  this  excellent  book  throws  much  light  on  many  points 
that  might  well  be  thought  obscure  by  those  who  are  not  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  anatomy  of  the  thorax,  and  the  varying  symptoms  of  dis- 
eased action  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  chest.  One  half  of  the  ordinary 
pulse-feeling  of  some  reputable  practitioners  is  a  perfect  farce.  They 
often  do  not  recognize  minute  irregularities  in  the  circulation,  or,  if  they 
do.  oruessins  is  the  mode  of  locating  the  seat  of  disease.  Nothing  short 
of  an  untiring  determination  to  master  every  sign  and  sensation  that  indi- 
cates an  abnormal  state  of  any  and  every  organ,  can  justify  a  man  in  pre- 
gcribin  '  for  diseases  of  the  human  body. 
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These  observations  are  intended  for  the  consideration  of  that  class  of 
careless  practitioners  who  pretend  that  they  have  no  time  for  study,  and 
yet  dare  to  give  advice  en  subjects  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted,  aiihoTigh  profoundly  ignorant. 


Millers  Practice  of  Stn-grry. — This  volume  is  not  put  forth  in  rivalry 
of  the  excellent  works  on  practical  surgery  which  already  exist,  but  as  a 
companion  to  the  Piinciples  of  Surgery,  lately  published.  James  Miller, 
F.R..S.E.,  &c.,  the  author  of  these  works,  is  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburofli.  An  examination  of  the  present  treatise  con- 
vinces us  of  the  general  soundness  of  the  work.  It  is  good,  without  being 
ureal.  It  is  true,  but  not  neiv — in  short,  the  spirit  of  industry  seems  to 
have  come  over  the  professor,  prompting  him  to  give  the  printer  his  manu- 
scripts just  as  fast  as  they  could  be  conveniently  spared  from  the  lecture 
room.  Those  who  consult  this  work  as  a  surgical  guide,  will  certainly 
have  a  safe,  accurate  bibliographical  counsellor  ;  and  one  which  will  be  re- 
(Tarded  by  competent  judges,  we  apprehend,  as  a  generous  contribution 
to  the  great  fund  of  surgical  knowledge  which  is  in  the  process  of  accumu- 
lation in  the  world. 


Eastern  State  Pcnitciitiari/,  Pennsylvania. — Througli  the  attentions 
of  the  physician  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Given,  a  copy  of  the  seventeenth 
Annual  Report  has  come  to  hand.  After  a  deliberate  and  watchful  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  solitary  imprisonment  system,  he  has  come  to 
the  conscientious  conclusion  that  it  is  the  best.  His  report  to  the  inspect- 
ors is  placed  on  file  for  further  comment. 


Prolongation  of  Life. — Man  comes  into  existence  a  helpless  being, 
says  Mr.  Shattuck  :  arrives  at  maturity  by  the  aid  of  others  ;  exists  in  a 
state  of  maturity  an  indefinite  period,  and  then  decays  and  dies  ;  "  the 
dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was."  This  is  the  common  lot  of  all. 
Life  may  extend  to  70,  80,  90,  or  even  100  years;  and  it  may  terminate 
in  a  year,  a  month,  or  even  in  an  hour.  We  know  that  we  all  must  die  ; 
but  the  time  of  our  death  we  do  not  know.  It  may  come  comparatively 
Boon;  it  may  not.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  time  of  our  death, 
though  unknown,  is  in  some  respects  within  our  control.  We  believe  that 
disease  and  death  come  not  from  a  mysterious,  unconditional  Providence, 
but  are  the  result  of  the  condition  of  our  bodies,  and  the  influences  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord,  when  settled,  in  1788,  had  a 
feeble  constitution;  and  one  man  voted  against  him  because  bethought  it 
useless  to  settle  a  man  whose  probabilities  of  living  were  so  small.  He, 
however,  by  great  care  and  attention  to  his  heallh,  acquired  a  pretty  gof)d 
constitution,  and  survived  his  90th  year.  He  probably  added  fifty  years 
to  a  life  which  another  man,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  not  have 
enjoyed. 


Medical  Patronage  of  Quackeri/. — The  editor  of  the  London  Lancet, 
after  some  pretty  severe  remarks  respecting  the  countenance  given  to  va- 
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rious  forms  of  quackery  by  Sir  Benjumin  Brodie,  Sir  James  Clark,  Dr. 
Bright  and  several  others,  thus  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  article  by  Dr. 
Forbes  in  a  late  No.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  iMedical  Review. 

"  Dr.  Forbes  is  another  attendant  on  royalty,  against  whom  we  have 
somewhat  to  urge.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review, 
entitled  *  Homceopathy,  Ailopatliy,  and  Young  Physic,'  snid  by  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  to  be  the  work  of  Dr.  Forl)es,  some  extraordinary  laches  are 
perceptible.  Ilomosopathy  certainly  was  never  in  such  respectable  featlier 
before  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  legitimate  medicine  never  had  a 
more  nauseous  pill  prescribed  for  it.  The  entire  tendency  of  the  article 
is  to  humble  it  to  the  dust,  and  if  not  to  exalt  liomtKopatliy,  at  least  to 
say  all  the  exaggerated  praise  that  can  be  said  of  such  a  meretricious  mass 
of  folly.  The  quotations  we  give,  however  they  may  be  hemmed  in  by 
leservations,  and  weakened  by  explanations,  furnish  damning  proofs  that 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought,  in  the  self-same  mood,  to  remain 
no  longer  in  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of,  and  believers  in,  orthodox  phy- 
sic. Not  that  any  of  these  believe  it  to  be  near  certainty  and  perfection, 
but  many,  very  many — a  faithful  majority — would  shrink  from  the  senti- 
ments and  deductions  of  this  writer." 

Scarlatinoid  Fever.  By  Samuel  Tyler,  M.D.,  of  Frederick,  Mary- 
land,— An  eijidemic  scarlatina  has  been  raging  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  twenty  months,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  Frederick  city  and  county  ;  some 
cases  being  of  the  simplex,  others  of  the  anginose  or  malignant  form,  the 
majority  of  cases  though  being  of  the  former  type. 

Within  the  last  three  months  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  disease  which 
I  have  termed  scarlatinoid  fever,  there  being  every  symptom  of  scarla- 
tina except  the  eruption,  particularly  violent  anginose  symptoms,  pricking 
and  consequent  huskiness  of  the  skin,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  t(. 
adults,  but  not  alone  to  those  performing  the  duty  of  nurse. 

Of  course  every  one  has  observed  the  fact  that  nearly  all  diseases  are 
much  modified  by  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic,  but  I  think  the  general 
prevalence  of  this  disease  (scarlatinoid),  and  its  confinement  to  adults,  and 
those  who  have  had  scarlatina,  conjoined  with  the  fact  of  the  violence  of 
its  symptoms,  which,  though  not  so  great  as  those  of  scarlatina,  entitle  it  to 
rather  more  consideration  than  as  a  mere  modification.  Nor  do  I  think  we 
could  exactly  call  it  scarlatina  sine  cxanthematt,  described  by  Fothergill 
and  Iluxham  (17CG),  as  the  scarlatina  cum  exanthemate  has  been,  and  is 
still  prevailing.  All  these  facts  combined  have  induced  me  to  consider  it 
as  not  a  mere  modification,  but  rather  sui  generis,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  scarlatina  that  typhoid  does  to  typhus,  or  varioloid  to  variola. 

I  have  employed  the  same  treatment,  with  very  little  modification,  as  in 
scarlatina. — American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 


Asserted  Injurious  Effects  of  the  Manufacture  of  Lucifer  Matches. — - 
Several  German  practitioners,  and,  among  others,  M.  Heyfelder,  clinical 
professor  of  surgery  at  Erlangen,  have  published  a  number  of  cases  of 
necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones,  which  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  the  patients 
having  thus  been  employed.  M.  Brichcteau,  wishing  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  the^ie  statements,  with  reference  to  the  asserted  cause  of  the  dis' 
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ease,  has  carefully  visited  all  the  manufactories  in  which  chemical  matches 
are  made  in  Paris  and  the  neighborhood.  The  results  of  M.  Bricheteau's 
investigations  do  not  appear  to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  Germany. 
AmoncT  the  two  thousand  workpeople,  men  and  women,  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed in  or  near  Paris,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  well-authenticated 
case  of  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones  has  occurred.  Three  or  four 
cases  of  disease  of  the  maxillary  are  mentioned  by  M.  Bricheteau,  but  he 
states  that  the  disease  was  either  syphilitic,  or  existed  before  the  patients 
had  worked  at  the  factory. 

The  manufacturers  have  remarked,  that  the  vapors  that  result  from  the 
instantaneous  combustion  of  the  matches,  which  contain  sulphurous  acid, 
and  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid,  make  the  workpeople  cough,  and 
that  the  coughs  thus  occasioned  are  more  troublesome  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  ventilation  of  the  workshops  not  being  then  so  good  ; 
but  they  have  not  observed  any  other  symptoms. — Journal  de  Medecine. 


Treatment  of  Spina  Bifida. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  Mr.  Hilton  inquired  whether  members  had  found  any  plan  of 
treatment  of  service  in  cases  of  spina  bifida  ?  He  considered  the  plan 
which  had  lately  been  recommended,  of  adopting  carefully  adjusted  pres- 
sure over  the  tumor,  to  be  a  dangerous  practice. 

Mr.  Robarts  believed  that  spina  bifida  was  usually  connected  with  hy- 
drocephalus, and  should  therefore  expect  no  benefit  from  the  treatment 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Dendy  reprobated  the  practice  of  pressure  in  spina  bifida  ;  menin- 
gitis might  be  the  result  of  the  proceeding,  as  pressure  might  be  exerted 
on  sharp  points  of  the  bony  cavity.  He  had  seen  good  done  in  these  cases 
by  carefully-conducted  puncture.  In  three  cases  of  hydrocephalus  treated 
by  puncture,  idiocy  had  been  the  result. — London  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany . — A  woman  is  said  to  have  recently  died  in  Tolosa, 
Spain,  at  the  age  of  150  years. — Cholera  is  again  making  frightful  ravages 
in  Asia. — Dr.  James  Stevenson,  of  Washington  County,  and  Dr.  Alex. 
H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  have  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  New  York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Association  will  beheld  at  the  College,  Mason  street,  on  Monday, 
May  4th. — The  New  York  Sunday  Times  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  caption  of  Young  Physic. 

Married, — Asa  M,  Holt,  M.D.,  of  Haddam,  Conn.,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dewey. 

Died, —  At  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Luther  Ticknor,  M.D.,  56 — an  excellent  man  and 
an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine,  whose  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  April  25th,  73. — Males,  28,  females,  4.5. 
Stillborn,  3.  Of  consumption,  18 — .smallpox,  1— mortification,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  5 — 
measles,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  6 — scarlet  fever,  2 — convulsions,  2 — inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  1— croup,  5 — brain  fever,  1— lung  fever,  6 — scrofula,  1 — disease  of  the  kidney,  1 
— dropsy,  3 — apoplexy,  1 — canker,  1 — infantile,  I — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease  of 
the  liver,  1 — jaundice,  1 — erysipelas,  1— hooping  cough,  2 — neuralgia,  1 — child  bed,  1 — intem- 
perance, 1 — cholera  morbus,  1— drowned,  1. 

Under  5  years.  29— between  5  and  20  years,  10— between  20  and  -10  years,  16— between  40  and 
60  years,  14 — over  60  years,  4. 
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Premature  Old  Affe  in  females. — Nor  does  the  premature  old  age,  of 
«hich  we  are  speaking,  come  of  t(H)  much  study.  We  do  not  begin  to 
study  in  this  conntry,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  nor  as  many  do  in  England 
and  France.  It  is  a  common  thing  among  the  educated  ladies  of  Ger- 
many, to  find  those  who  can  read  and  speak  three  or  four  different  lan- 
guages, and  aie  extensively  versed  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

It  is  clearly  proved  that  the  high  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  favorable 
to  protracted  youthfulness  and  long  life.  Highly  educated  men  and  women, 
on  an  average,  live  longer  and  enjoy  more  even  and  pure  health,  than  those 
of  little  or  no  mental  culture.  The  mind  is  life — the  very  es.-!ence  of  life 
— and  where  there  is  most  of  mind,  other  things  equal,  there  is  most  of 
that  which  imparts  life  and  vigor  to  the  body.  It  is  believed  that  thou- 
sands in  this  country  annually  die  some  twenty  years  sooner  than  they 
would,  had  they  bestowed  a  higher  cultivation  upon  their  intellect.  We 
must  be  mtue  intellectual  and  less  sensual — more  of  that  which  dies  not, 
and  less  of  that  which  die.s — if  we  would  invigorate  and  prolong  whatever 
of  us  is  mortal.  It  is  said  to  be  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out : — 
The  truth  is,  after  all,  very  few  in  this  country  can  claim  the  honor  of 
wearing  out,  intellectually.  But  hundreds  are  daily  dying  through  mental 
rust.  Why  does  the  man  of  business  languish  and  die  so  soon,  on  retiring 
to  enjoy  in  idleness  his  gains?  Just  because  the  life-giving  power,  the 
mind,  ceases  to  act.  Rust,  stagnation,  disease,  gloomy  spirits  and  death, 
must  inevitably  come. 

The  perpetual  tug  and  excitement  of  business,  as  it  is  done  in  this 
country,  frequently  overtaxes  and  breaks  down  the  mind  ;  not  so  much  by 
the  intellectual  labor,  as  by  the  excitement  attending  it.  Now  the  study 
of  the  languages,  sciences,  di-c,  and  the  putting  forth  of  the  mental  energies 
in  the  form  of  wriuen  thoughts  for  the  world,  afford  just  that  kind  of 
mental  effort  which  is  most  favorable  to  long  and  vigorous  life.  Accordingly 
literary  and  scientific  men  are,  as  a  class,  long-lived.  If  our  females 
would  give  up  their  dissipations,  renounce  their  novels  and  their  indolence 
— put  away  both  their  inglorious  rust  and  their  vainglorious  excitements 
together — and  rise  higher  on  the  scale  u(  intellectual,  thinking,  spiritual 
being,  they  might  secure  to  themselves  and  to  their  children  a  far  more 
healthy,  youthful,  prolonged  earthly  existence,  than  most  of  them  now  en- 
joy.— Rev.  H.  WixN.slow,  in  Dr.  Cornell's  "  Journal  of  Health." 


Medical  Soriity  of  London. — The  seventy-third  anniversary  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held,  on  March  9th,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tav- 
ern, in  the  Strand.  The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bishop,  F.R.S., 
delivered  the  oration,  which  was  an  elaborate  and  philosophical  inquiry 
into  our  present  knowledge  of  the  vital  principle  and  its  influences.  The 
Fothergillian  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Robert  Mortimer  Glover,  M.D., 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  his  Essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Scrofula;  and  the  silver  medal  to  George  Pilcher,  Esq.  The  president 
accompanied  each  presentation  with  an  appropriate  speech. 

This  Society,  the  oldest  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Physical  Society  of  Guy's,  is  about  again  to  publish  "  Transactions,"  a 
volume  at  present  being  in  the  press.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London — a  Society 
connected  with  the  names  of  Fothergill,  Sims,  and  Leitsom. — Land.  Lan, 
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Without  attributing  to  the  disease  called  syphilis — that  direful  plague 
of  the  human  race — the  mysterious  importance  with  which  the  followers 
of  Hahnemann  invest  it  (following,  in  this  respect,  the  erratic  footsteps  of 
their  visionary  master),  we  cannot  deny  that  the  propagation  of  syphilis  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  mankind,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  evils,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  to  which  the  human  race  is 
liable.  Were  the  disease  merely  to  afflict  those  persons  who  have  exposed 
themselves  to  contagion  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  it  might  be  considered 
merely  a  just  punishment  for  moral  depravity.  But  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  innocent  victims  of  syphilis  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
the  guilty  ;  for  it  is  a  disease  which  follows  vice  and  crime  down  to  "the 
third  and  fourth  "  generations  ;  syphilis  in  the  parents  being,  it  is  gene- 
rally considered,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  scrofula,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  other  fatal  and  distressing  diseases  in  their  children. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted,  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  for  a  govern- 
ment to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  this  malignant  and 
destructive  malady,  with  the  humane  object  of  protecting  future  genera- 
tions Irom  early  decay  and  death.  We  are  thus  guarded  in  putting  die 
question,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  this 
country,  that  any  interference  with  vicious  pursuits,  for  sanatory  purposes, 
is  an  indirect  sanction  of  such  practices,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  condemned. 

Acting;  on  such  views  in  this  country,  syphilis  has  been  left  to  itself; 
it  has  exercised  its  ravages  on  multitudes  of  the  population,  unrestricted, 
uncontrolled.  The  result  is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  we  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally-received  oj^inion  of  the  profession,  is  there 
more  syphilis,  as  compared  with  the  population,  than  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  in  scarcely  any  is  the  disease  seen  in  a  more  virulent  form.  In  no 
country,  also,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  are  we  likely  to  find  its  influence 
as  a  cause  of  consumption  and  scrofula,  and  of  cachectic  diseases  in 
general,  more  fully  developed  ;  these  affections,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophical idea  of  AI.  Lugol,  being  destined  to  purify  the  human  race  from 
contaminated  stock,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  continuous  and  final  deterio- 
ration. The  difficulty,  however,  which  we  should  experience  in  estab- 
lishing any  kind  of  medical  superintendence  over  the  abandoned  classes 
of  society,  and  the  moral  objection  which  may  be  raised,  with  a  certain 
appearance  of  correctness,  to  the  marshalling  of  the  vicious,  even  for 
14 
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general  sanatory  purposes,  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  why  no  attempt 
of  the  kind  has  been  made  amongst  us. 

In  various  continental  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  public  authorities 
have  considered  it  their  bounden  duty  to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  pestilence,  the  effects  of  which 
on  society  at  large  are  so  deplorable.  In  their  philanthropic  ardor,  they 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  arrested  by  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  have  boldly  interfered  with  vicious 
habits  for  the  humane  purpose  of  protecting  the  morals  and  the  health  of 
the  general  population.  Nor  have  their  efforts,  startling  as  it  may  appear, 
been  unattended  with  success.  In  the  large  towns  of  France,  vi-here  a 
vigilant  scrutiny  has  been  for  some  time  exercised  on  women  of  aban- 
doned character,  syphilis  is  very  much  less  common  than  it  was  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  and  the  intensity  of  its  manifestation 
is  also  diminished.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  falling  under  the  eye  of  medical  men  at  the  onset.  But  it  is  in  Bel- 
gium that  the  authorities  have  been  most  active,  that  the  principle  of  in- 
terference has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  that  the  most 
marked  results  have  been  obtained.  It  is  more  especially  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  the  attention  of  the  Belgian  government  and 
municipal  authorities  has  been  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  propa- 
gation of  this  disease.  The  measures  adopted  have  been  most  ingenious, 
and  have  been  so  successful,  that  the  malady  has  been  nearly  exterminat- 
ed in  the  army — in  all.  other  countries  a  great  focus  of  the  syphilitic 
affections. 

The  sanatory  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  Belgium  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ravages  of  syphilis,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine.  Previous  to  1842, 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  either  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities or  by  government.  At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  M.  Seutin, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Academy,  proposed  that  the 
learned  body  to  which  he  belonged  should  formally  request  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  regula- 
tions calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  syphilitic  disease.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy,  composed  of  five  members,  was  named  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  and  after  four  months'  labor,  made  a  very  able  report 
through  the  medium  of  M.  Vleminckx.  In  this  report,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  enforcing  the  five  following  resolutions  was  strongly  insisted 
upon  : — 

1.  That  all  women  publicly  living  by  prostitution  should  be  subjected 
to  proper  police  i-egulations. 

2.  That  no  prostitute  should  be  allowed  to  walk  or  stand  in  the  streets. 

3.  That  in  all  populous  districts  there  should  be  one  or  more  medical 
men,  and  a  commissary,  specially  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
prostitutes. 

4.  That  the  communal  (parish)  authorities  siiould  have  additional 
power  to  act  against  prostitutes  in  general. 
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5,  That  all  persons  attacked  with  syphilitica]  disease  should  be  admit- 
ted, without  restriction  or  difficulty,  into  the  public  hospitals. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Academy,  after  a  lengthened 
discussion.  The  deliberations,  however,  had  reference,  not  to  the  views 
contained  in  the  report,  which  were  unanimously  approved,  but  to  the 
propric'ty  of  the  Academy  taking  the  initiative  in  recommending  govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  municipal  autliorities,  those 
bodies  not  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  But  the  objection  was, 
at  last,  over-ruled.  The  intervention  of  government,  however,  became 
unnecessary,  the  civil  authorities  at  once  applying  to  the  Academy  for 
advice  and  assistance,  on  hearing  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place. 
The  committee  was  re-appointed,  and  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  a 
series  of  rules,  embodying  the  foregoing  propositions.  The  regulations 
framed  by  the  committee  were  at  once  carried  into  etlect  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. They  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  being  pi'inted  at  length 
in  this  place.  But  their  main  features  may  be  disclosed  by  stating  that 
they  carry  into  effect  all  the  views  contained  in  the  previous  report.  Not 
onlv  is  an  examination  of  all  prostitutes,  twice  a  week,  by  competent  and 
well-remunerated  medical  functionaries,  rendered  imperative,  and  every 
possible  precaution  taken  to  ensure  its  being  efficiently  enforced,  but,  in 
addition,  active  measures  are  taken  to  ferret  out  every  case  of  syphilis 
with  a  view  to  stop  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 

It  is  in  this  latter  respect,  more  especially,  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Belgian  authorities  differ  from  those  pursued  in  France,  and  ill 
other  continental  countries.  Thus,  the  medical  officejs  of  the  venereal 
hospitals  and  of  all  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  are  requested  to  ask 
of  their  venereal  patients  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  infected.  These  are  handed  to  the  police,  and  when  it 
is  possible,  that  is,  when  the  culprits  are  prostitutes,  they  are  at  once 
examined,  and,  if  found  infected,  taken  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated. 
These  arbitrary  measures,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  are  not  susceptible 
of  being  carried  to  any  great  extent  with  ordinary  patients  in  civil  life, 
but  in  the  army  they  have  been  enforced  with  the  uttnost  rigor,  and  witli 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Whenever  a  soldier  is  attacked  with  syphilis, 
he  is  taken  by  a  corporal  or  sergeant  before  t  he  commissary  of  police, 
and  obliged — and  that  before  he  can  be  received  into  the  hospital  or  treat- 
ed— to  state  by  who  n  he  was  infected,  or  whom  he  suspects.  This  sys- 
tem is  rigidly  and  successfully  enforced,  so  that  the  source  of  contagion  is 
generally  discovered  when  the  diseased  person  is  a  soldier.  In  order  to 
induce  the  latter  to  reveal  the  name  and  address  of  the  female  through 
wdiom  he  suffers,  various  punishments  which  were  formerly  inflicted  on 
them  when  so  affected,  such  as  the  stoppage  of  pay,  distinctive  marks, 
Sic,  have  been  withdrawn  in  favor  of  those  who  conform  implicitly  with 
the  regulation.  On  the  other  hand,  those  v/ho  refuse  are  punished,  as 
elso  others  who  delay  reporting  to  their  superior  officers  the  fact  of  their 
suffering  under  the  venereal  disease. 

These  measures  have   been   so  successful,  it   appears,  as   regards  the 
arrny,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  now   more   than   one  hundred  and  thirty 
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venereal  cases,  on  a  total  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Moreover,  the  nuni- 
bpi- would  be  even  smaller,  it  appears,  were  it  not  that  in  two  towns, 
Gard  and  Nivninr,  the  "  sanatory  police  "  has  still  to  be  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished. At  the  same  time  that  the  frequency  of  syphilis  lias  thus  evi- 
dently diminished  in  the  army,  it  is  also  considered  to  have  become  less 
frequent  in  private  life,  the  number  of  cases  app'ying  for  admission  into 
the  hospitals  having  much  decreased. 

The  evident  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  thus  made,  during 
the  last  three  years,  has,  it  would  seem,  stimulated  the  Belgian  authori- 
ties to  make  further  exertions  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  disease  \\ill,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  reduced  to  the 
mere  shadow  of  the  previous  terrible  malady. 

It  is  likewise  apparent  that  France  is  on  the  point  of  following  the 
example  of  Belgium,  by  endeavoring  to  render  more  perfect  its  police 
reffulations. — London  Lancet. 


M.  TROUSSEAU  ON  THE   ABUSE  OF   ALKALINE   PREPARATIONS. 

Among  alterative  medicinal  agents,  alkalies  certainly  occupy  as  important 
a  place  as  mercury,  iodine  and  arsenic  ;  alkalies  exercise  on  the  economy 
an  immense  influence,  as  do  acids  ;  and  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case. 
The  blood  is  naturally  alkaline,  but  it  is  only  so  in  certain  proportions, 
which  enable  it  to  endow  with  special  chemical  properties  the  various  se- 
cretions. Of  these  secretions,  some  are  slightly  alkaline,  such  as  the 
saliva  and  the -pancreatic  fluid  ;  some  are  alkaline  in  a  high  degree,  as 
the  bile  ;  while  others  are  very  acid,  as  the  urine,  perspiration,  and  gas- 
tric juice.  If  by  the  use  of  alkalies  you  increase  the  alkaline  state  of 
the  "blood,  at  last  you  bring  about  a  special  state  of  that  fluid,  and  a  new 
state  of  tlie  secretions.  The  secretions  which  are  naturally  alkaline  wqll 
become  more  so ;  those  that  are  neuter  v^'ill  become  alkaline  ;  and  those 
that  are  acid  v/ill  either  become  less  acid  or  more  or  less  alkaline.  These 
chemical  effects  necessarily  take  place.  The  presence  of  acids  being 
one  of  the  conditions  for  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach,  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  the  economy 
wants — for  the  transformation  of  fecula  into  glucose,  for  instance.  The 
digestion  of  amylaceous  substances  becomes,  therefore,  incomplete,  or  ex- 
tra-natural, if  we  may  use  the  expression.  The  presence,  also,  of  alka- 
lies in  the  blood  in  due  proportion,  gives  to  this  liquid  the  means  of  burn- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  carbonaceous  elements  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  An  imperfect  combustion  gives  rise,  without  doubt, 
to  morbid  symptoms  ;  but  a  too  great  or  too  rapid  combustion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  the  less  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  it  gives  rise 
to  important  mutations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  consecutively 
in  the  texture  of  the  organs. 

It  is  therefore,  under  no  circumstance,  of  unimportance  to  administer 
alkalies.  Taken  without  any  real  indication  for  a  few  days,  they  only 
give  rise  to  momentary   disturbance;  but  taken   in   large  quantity,  they 
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occasion  a  cachectic  condition,  followed  by  a  deplorable  state  of  emacia- 
tion. The  ancients  before  us,  had  admirably  indicated  the  influence  of 
alkalies  on  the  composition  of  the  blood  :  they  had  remarked,  that  it  be- 
';ime  more  fluid,  being  paler  than  in  the  normal  state  ;  and  that  at  last  a 
cachexia  became  established,  characterized  by  paleness,  general  puftlness 
of  the  tissues,  and  passive  haemorrhage  ;  moreover,  they  had  also  per- 
ceived that  these  symptoms  were  followed  by  emaciation.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
\'ichy  and  Carlsbad,  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  has  proved  the  above  fact. 
The  abuse  of  alkalies  has  certainly  done  more  harm  than  that  of  iodine. 

When,  in  an  acute  disease,  we  wish  to  produce  promptly  a  modification 
'<]  the  state  of  the  blood,  similar  to  that  produced  by  bleeding,  we  employ 
mercurials,  and  more  especially  calomel  ;  but  when  the  disease  is  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  an  affection  depending  on  a  diathesis,  with  pre- 
dominance of  acids  in  the  secretions — as  in  gout,  for  instance — then  it  is 
by  alkalies  that  we  must  act.  But  we  must  take  care  not  to  go  beyond  the 
end  which  we  propose  to  ourselves.  Certainly  the  attacks  of  gout  may 
be  moderated  by  taking,  with  perseverance,  the  waters  of  Ems,  Carlsbad 
or  of  Vichy  ;  oftener  still,  by  these  same  remedies,  the  formation  of  uric- 
acid  deposits  in  the  kidneys  may  be  prevented.  But  to  extinguish  the 
gouty  manifestation  is  no  more  to  cure  gout,  than  we  cure  syphilis  by 
causing  the  disappearance  of  cutaneous  syphilitica!  eruptions  through 
topical  applications.  The  diathesis  is  of  so  obstinate  a  nature,  that,  with- 
out exposure  to  other  hygienic  influences  than  those  encountered  by  the 
common  run  of  mankind,  the  gouty  person  will  have  a  relapse  of  his 
attacks.  A  great  deal  is  gained,  however,  if  the  attacks  are  rendered 
more  rare  and  less  acute.  If  the  diathesis  itself  has  to  be  destroyed,  as 
some  not  very  intelligent  physicians  wish,  it  becomes  necessary  deeply  to 
modify  the  constitution  ;  and  the  abuse  of  alkalies  is  to  be  feared,  for  it 
is  a  much  more  serious  disease,  and  much  more  irremediable,  than  either 
gout  or  gravel. 

The  liver  swells  and  becomes  large  in  animals  that  are  fed  with  highly 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  that  are  condemned  to  inaction.  Exercise, 
it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  favoring  the  combustion  of 
carbonaceous  principles,  and  especially  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  also  well 
known,  and  in  this  instance  chemical  theories  agree  v^itli  therapeutical 
experience,  that  the  ingestion  of  alkalies,  and  the  alkalinization  of  the  blood 
which  results,  render  this  combustion  more  easy,  and  act  as  an  adjuvant 
to  an  inactive  respiration.  Theory  would,  therefoie,  have  led  us  to  the 
administration  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver, 
even  if  practice  had  not  decided  the  question  for  centuries. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  we  must  take  care  not  to  abuse  the 
administration  of  alkalies.  It  is  not  enough  recollected  in  medicine,  that 
the  properties  inherent  in  living  tissues  suffice  to  resolve  emrorgements  as 
soon  as  the  first  retrograding  impulse  has  been  given.  When  we  bleed 
in  pneumonia,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pneumonia  is  cured  merely  be- 
cause we  have  withdrawn  from  the  lungs  the  blood  in  excess.  Such  an  idea 
could  not  even  enter  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
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of  pathology.  The  blood  liaviiig  been  extracted,  an  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
eoniplishnient  of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  removed, 
and  resolution  takes  place  in  virtue  of  properties  inherent  in  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  and  that  often  without  its  being  necessary  for  medicine 
again  to  interfere. 

The  obstacle  which  we  can  thus  remove  at  once  in  an  acute  disease 
we  can  only  slowly  destroy  in  a  chronic  disease  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
stroyed, the  properties  of  tissues  resume  their  play,  and  the  physician 
has  only  to  remain  the  attentive  and  intelligent  spectator  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  the  importance  of  the  precept  which  we 
have  just  established  becomes  apparent — viz.,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseas(>s  of  the  liver,  we  must  stop  in  the  administration  of  alka- 
lies as  soon  as  the  resolution  of  the  engorgement  has  begun,  without 
endi^avoring  to  pursue  a  morbid  state  which  will  now  get  well  without 
further  assistance. 

It  is  because  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  properties  which 
nature  has  given  to  our  tissues,  that  so  many  physicians  insist  too  long 
on  alkalies  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  A  patient  finds  himself  better  on  his 
return  from  Vichy,  Ems,  or  Carlsbad.  His  health  becomes  re-established 
during  the  winter.  He  thinks,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
disease,  he  must,  the  following  summer,  again  take  the  waters,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  several  years  consecutively,  [nstead,  however,  of  re- 
turning relieved,  his  sufferings  increase,  owing  to  his  blindly  insisting  on 
the  use  of  a  remedy  which  was  no  longer  required. 

How  is  it  that  physicians  do  not  see  that  a  remedy  powerful  to  cure  is 
powerful  to  do  evil.  Alkaline  remedies  are  daily  administered  with  in- 
conceivable indifference.  A  physician  prescribes  to  a  patient  one  or 
two  months'  use  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  or  Ems,  as  he  would 
barley-water  to  drink.  Is  it  a  matter  of  so  little  importance  to  change 
all  the  secretions  of  the  economy  ?  Other  alterative  medicines  are  wield- 
ed with  more  prudence.  Mercmy  and  iodine,  for  instance,  are  adminis- 
tered with  care  and  precaution,  because  the  danger  which  attends  their 
use  is  known. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
the  danger  of  alkalies  is  greater  than  that  of  mercurials,  because  the 
danger  is  less  suspected,  and  that  their  administration  is  often  only  arrest- 
ed when  the  health  of  the  patient  has  been  irreparably  destroyed.  This 
is  not  so  often  the  case  with  mercurials,  because  the  experience  of  three 
centuries  has  told  us  that  mercury  could  not  be  taken  long  with  impunity. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  declare  loudly,  both  the  immense  utility  and 
the  extreme  danger  of  alkaline  remedies. 


EXCLUSIVK   VEGETABLE    EATING!. 

Deference  might  make  it  proper  in  this  place  to  advert,  briefly,  to  the 
opinions  of  some  persons  concerning  the  propriety  of  exclusive  vegetable 
eating.     Frequently  it  is  asserted  that  the  nourishment  of  vegetables  is 
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better  calculated  to  promote  loiii^  life,  a  vigorous  and  heallliy  condition 
of  all  the  functions,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical,  than  that  derived 
from  animal  matter.  By  such  persons  it  is  also  asserted,  that  animal 
matter  was  originally  the  main  cause  of  human  degeneracy  ;  that  it  is 
discountenanced  by  the  Bible  ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  indivi- 
duals who  use  it  vicious,  intemperate  and  blood-thirsty  ;  that  it  gives  rise 
to  a  great  number  of  diseases,  to  which  mankind  would  not  otherwise  be 
subject.  Eulogies  really  the  most  passionate  have  been  bestowed  upon 
vegetable  eating,  while  reasonings  the  most  elaborate  have  been  directed 
against  a  mixed  diet :  and  that,  too,  not  less  by  persons  holding  conspicu- 
ous stations  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  than  by  medical  men,  many  of 
whom  in  their  day  were  deeply  versed  in  the  literature  of  their  profession. 

Dr.  ^Vm.  Alcott's  work  is  now  before  us,  with  the  following  imposing 
title  :  "  Vegetable  Diet,  as  sanctioned  by  Medical  Men  in  all  Ages." 
We  find  in  this  work  such  names  as  Rush,  CuUen,  Gregory,  Lawrence, 
Cuvier,  Home,  Cheyne,  Abernethy  and  IMuzzy,  quoted  in  favor  of  man 
deriving  his  food  exclusively  from  vegetables.  In  justice,  however,  to 
many  of  these  distinguished  authors  it  should  be  remarked,  that  they  de- 
livered themselves  on  this  exclusive  system  with  V'cry  considerable  am- 
biguity. This  is  not  true,  I  confess,  of  our  friend  Prof.  Muzzy,  formerly 
of  Hanover,  IV.  H.,  now  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  From  the  terms  of  his 
expressions  he  stands  committed  for  a  number  of  reasons,  founded  not 
less  on  moral  than  on  physical  considerations.  Take,  however,  as  q 
sample  of  anibiguity,  the  quotation  from  the  eccentric  Abernethy,  to  show 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  system. 

"  If  you  put  improper  food  in  the  stomach,  it  becomes  disordered,  and 
the  whole  system  is  aflected.  Vegetable  matter  ferments  and  becomes 
gaseous  ;  while  animal  substances  are  changed  into  a  putrid,  abominable 
and  acid  stimulus.  Now,  some  people  acquire  })reposterous  noses  ;  others, 
blotches  on  the  face,  and  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  others,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  all  arising  from  irritations  of  the  stomach.  I  am  often 
asked  why  I  don't  practice  what  1  preach.  I  reply  by  reminding  the  in-, 
quirer  of  the  parson  and  the  sign-post — both  point  the  way,  but  neither 
follows  its  course." 

In  relation  to  the  various  opinions  which  have  obtained  currency  upon 
vegetable-eating,  it  may  be  submitted,  that  at  the  time  that  most  of  them 
were  rife,  the  only  certain  method  of  testing  the  nutritive  qualities  of  ali- 
mentary substances  was  in  its  infancy.  Analysis  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table articles,  commonly  used  as  food,  had  not  taken  place.  Until  within 
the  present  century  nobody  had  any  evidence  to  believe  that  the  nourish- 
ing princii)les  were  of  a  constant  character  ;  always  the  same,  whether 
derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  and  identical  in  chemical  com^ 
position  with  the  blood.  Attested,  nevertheless,  as  such  facts  have  been 
by  chemical  analysis,  they  must  have  their  influence  in  making  up  an 
opinion  concerning  the  proper  food  of  man.  Experiments  upon  inferior 
animals  strengthen  their  correctness.  So,  also,  does  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  process  of  chymification.  Food  when  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  dissolved,  but  we  are  told  that  its  elements,  albu- 
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men,  fibrin,  and  casein,  are  not  clianged  in  their  chemical  composition. 
Jn  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry.  Liebii^  tells  us,  "  The  clear  gastric 
juice  contains  a  substance  in  a  state  of  transformation,  by  the  contact  of 
which  with  those  constituents  of  the  food,  wliich  by  themselves  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  the  latter  acquire,  in  virtue  of  a  new  grouping  of  their 
atonns,  the  property  of  dissolving  that  fluid.  During  digestion  the  gastric 
juice  wheii  separated  is  found  to  contain  a  free  mineral  acid,  the  presence 
of  which  checks  all  further  change.  That  the  food  is  rendered  soluble  quite 
independent  of  the  vilaliti/  of  the  digestive  organs,  has  been  proved  by  a 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  ex[)eriments.  Food,  exclosed  in  perforated 
metallic  tubes,  so  that  it  could  not  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  was 
found  to  disappear  as  rapidly,  and  to  be  as  perfectly  digested,  as  if  the 
covering  had  been  absent ;  and  liesh  gastric  juice,  out  of  the  body,  when 
boiled  white  of  egg  or  muscular  fibre  was  kept  in  contact  with  it  for  some 
time,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  caused  these  substances  to  lose  the 
solid  form  and  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid."  By  this  it  appears  that  in  rhymifi- 
cation  the  elements  of  the  food  undergo  no  chansie  except  that  of  being 
dissolved,  and  made  to  assume  a  form  ready  for  assimilation. 

If  then  the  constituents  of  the  food  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  be  the  same,  and  are  not  altered  by  chymificaiion,  !)Ut  pass  imme- 
diatelv  into  the  blood  unchanged,  it  is  reasoiial)le  to  suppose  that  conside- 
rations founded  on  something  else  than  nutrition  must  operate  on  an  indi- 
vidual who  prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food. 

Concerning  the  sup[)Osition  that  animal  food  makes  those  who  use  it 
vicious  and  sanguine  in  disposition,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  such  specu- 
lations seem  more  likely  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  imagination,  than 
in  reason,  or  a  careful  and  an  extensive  observance  of  the  influence  of 
food  on  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  animals.  Like  causes,  under  like 
circumstances,  must  give  rise  to  something  like  the  same  elTects.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  for  animal,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from  vegetable  food,  to  give  rise  to  consequences  which  the  latter 
is  entirely  incapable  of  producing. 

Into  a  consideration  of  the  morality  of  eating  animal  food  we  shall  not 
enter.  This  question  belongs  to  the  department  of  theology,  and  by  the 
Divine  Code  only  can  it  be  settled. — Dr.  Dawson,  in  Western  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


CASE    OF   F.XTR-UTERINF,    PHI.CJNANCY. 

By  Edw.  Whinery,  M.D.,  of  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

On  the  :2.3d  of  May,  1845, 1  saw  Mrs.  M.  Foster.  She  was  confined  to 
her  bed  and  complained  of  much  debility.  There  was  a  tumor  in  the 
abdomen  that  extended  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  of  the  right  side  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  the  linea  alba,  so  as  to  occupy  three 
fourths  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  pretty  firm  and  even  in  shape,  slightly 
elongated  towards  the  left  hypochondriurn.  There  was  much  tenderness 
upon  pressure.  There  was  also  pain,  intermitting,  as  in  parturition.  My 
inquiries  drew  forth  the  following  history  of  herself. 
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When  a  child  she  had  been  cast  among  strangers  to  have  an  existence. 
She  was  healthy,  and  menstruated  at  15;  did  not  know  what  it  meant; 
on  the  third  day  went  to  a  spring  and  washed  her  linen.  The  consequence 
was  immediate  suppression  of  the  menses.  ]\luch  pain  and  difficuhy  ibl- 
lowed  ;  and  thus  she  lingered  some  two  years  without  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician. She  was  dropsical  and  health  fast  declining,  but  received  medical 
aid  in  time  to  be  restored.  At  the  age  of  20  she  married,  and  in  about 
a  year  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  again  to  a  second  in  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  first.  After  this  second  birth  she  observed  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen 
at  the  right  side,  and  that  there  was  motion  in  it.  In  a  month  she  was 
seized  with  severe  pain — intermitting,  and  resembling  those  in  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  labor.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Schoolcraft,  Michigan,  saw  her  ; 
applied  fomentations,  &-c.  Pain  continued  a  week  and  ceased.  Her  health 
became  good,  though  she  still  felt  the  motion  in  the  tumor.  She  became 
pregnant  again,  and  in  a  year  and  eight  months  gave  birth  to  a  third  child. 
After  this  last  birth  she  still  observed  the  tumor,  and  that  it  had  enlarged 
since  the  previous  birth.  In  a  week  she  again  had  pain  which  continued 
a  week,  as  before,  and  in  three  weeks  there  was  a  recurrence,  and  thus  it 
continued  to  recur  every  fourth  week  until  I  saw  her,  generally  lasting 
nine  or  ten  days  at  each  period.  There  was  slight  hemorrhage  at  each 
pain,  which  was  taken  by  physicians  and  nurses  to  be  menstruous.  The 
motion  in  the  tumor  was  most  distinctly  felt  when  there  was  pain. 

When  I  saw  her  (eighteen  months  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child)  a 
period  of  these  parturient  pains  was  about  closing,  having  lasted  nine  days. 
The  motion  in  the  tumor  had  ceased  for  the  first  time  a  few  days  previ- 
ously. She  believed  she  knew  the  instant  that  death  took  place,  and  that 
it  was  in  one  of  her  most  violent  pains.  The  tumor  lost  its  natural  feel, 
and,  as  she  expressed  it,  spread  itself  out  over  the  bowels  and  felt  flabby 
and  dead. 

My  prognosis  was  extra-uterine  pregnancy — that  at  the  second  concep- 
tion there  had  been  a  uterine  and  an  extra-uterine  conception. 

I  endeavored  to  address  her  understanding  by  presenting  our  theory  of 
conception,  and  also  the  probable  cause  of  extra-uterine  conceptions. 
That  from  some  cause  the  passage  of  the  risht  Fallopian  tube  had  been 
obstructed,  probably  from  inflammation  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  menses  ;  that  the  ovarium  of  that  side  had  remained  healthy.  1  re- 
ferred her  to  a  case  1  published  in  184"2,  in  the  i\ew  York  i\Iedical  Ga- 
zette, Vol.  I.,  No.  26.  She  is  quite  an  intelligent  woman,  and  understood 
the  matter  with  little  difficulty.  But  the  case  was  a  different  one.  In- 
stead of  the  foetus  having  lived  only  five  months,  this  had  lived  nearly 
four  years.     What  could  be  done  ? 

I  proposed,  as  the  only  means  that  offered  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  to  perform  t!ie  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis,  and  to  ex- 
tract the  tumor.  To  this  she  unhesitatingly  assented,  saying  she  had  al- 
ready suffered  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  she  could  in  the  operation  ; 
and  that  she  had  great  curiosity  to  know  the  true  nature  of  her  case.  If 
there  was  nothing  done  she  could  not  live — if  the  operation  vi'as  perform- 
ed she  could  but  die.     1  directed  a  portion  of  calomel  and  oil,  and  fixed 
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on  the  2d  of  June  to  operate ;  promising  to  have  in  attendance  a  medical 
friend  with  whom  I  could  advise.  The  day  arrived,  and  my  friend  was 
absent.  1  visited  her  on  the  4th,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  put  off 
until  he  would  retiu-n,  or  we  could  select  another.  She  was  not  willing 
to  have  it  delayed  and  suffer  another  period  of  pain  ;  said  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  seemed  to  understand  her  case,  and  she  was  willing  for 
me  to  operate  without  the  advice  of  another.  I  consented  to  operate 
alone. 

I  made  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba  about  four  inches  in  length.  After 
cutting  through  the  integuments,  linea  alba,  &ic.,  the  knife  came  in  contact 
with  a  hard  gritty  substance,  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.  Upon  cut- 
ting through  this,  a  dark  brown  fluid  was  discharged  to  the  amount  of  three" 
or  four  quarts.  She  became  very  faint,  so  that  I  thought  it  best  to  desist, 
from  further  efforts.  I  applied  a  simple  bandage  and  thus  closed  the 
orifice;  gave  an  anodyne  and  enjoined  quietude  and  a  repetition  of  the 
morphine  next  day.  The  smell  of  the  fluid  discharged  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

On  the  6th  visited  her — found  her  pretty  comfortable — some  more  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen.  The  orifice  had  probably  discharged  a  gallon, 
and  was  still  discharging.  I  directed  a  decoction  of  senna  to  move 
the  bowels,  to  be  followed  with  an  anodyne  ;  light  diet  and  quietude 
enjoined. 

8th. — Again  visited  her ;  found  her  free  from  febrile  or  inflammatory 
symptoms ;  puise  weak  ;  and  general  sinking  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the 
discharge  veiy  offensive  in  smell.  Gave  three  grs.  of  quinine  in  a  little 
porter,  to  be  repeated  once  in  four  hours,  and  directed  antiseptic  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen. 

10th. — Synqttoms  improved  ;  pulse  full  and  soft ;  smell  of  the  discharge 
offensive.  Directed  three  grs.  sulph.  quinine  to  be  given  daily  in  porter, 
and,  if  necessary,  decoction  of  senna. 

15th. — Found  her  improved  ;  less  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  no  dis- 
charge ;  appetite  good  ;  ordered  porter  and  a  generous  diet. 

24th. — Comfortable  ;  appetite  good  ;  discharge  offensive  ;  less  debility  ; 
continuation  of  treatment. 

4th  July. — No  particular  change  ;  continuation  of  treatment. 
17th. — Visited  her.  On  the  loth,  while  sitting  in  a  chair  having  the 
dressing  changed,  a  bone  presented  itself  at  the  orifice.  She  took  hold  of 
it,  turned  it,  and  took  it  out,  and  immediately  there  followed  a  mass  of 
bones,  hair,  and  putrid  matter.  She  grew  faint,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter 
could  be  removed  was  placed  on  a  bed  and  the  bandage  properly  ad- 
justed, and  pressure  applied  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant  to  promote  the 
discharge.  They  preserved  two  of  as  lar^e  hones  as  they  could  select, 
and  a  bunch  of  hair,  some  of  which  is  five  inches  long.  The  remainder 
they  buried.  I  had  it  dug  up  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  had  been  a 
monstrosity,  but  did  not  examine  it  with  sufiicient  care  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  description  of  it  that  would  be  interesting. 

The  discharge,  afier  the  main  mass  escaped,  was  small,  and  gradually 
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grew  less  in  quantity  and  in  offensiveness,  and  ceased  altogether  in  about 
five  weeks,  and  the  integuments  closed  by  adhesion. 

1  ^aw  her  about  the  latter  part  of  December.  Her  health  had  become 
good.  The  menses  had  returned,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  a  large  ab- 
dominal hernia.  This  1  have  remedied  with  a  truss. — American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


VOMITING   PRODUCED    BY    TITILLATION   OF  THE  FAUCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  there  may  be  nothing  original  in  the  treatment  of 
the  following  case,  yet  I  consider  it  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  show  that  the  practice  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  profession  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  called  to  a  case  of  pneumoni.i  in  a  child  about 
one  year  and  a  half  old.  The  patient,  prior  to  my  visiting  it,  had  gone 
through  with  a  regular  course  of  Thomsonian  treatment,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  judicious  prescription  which 
could  be  devised.  The  countenance  was  pallid  in  the  extreme  ;  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible  ;  surface  cold,  and  of  a  cadaverous  appearance  ; 
eyes  fixed,  and  turned  back  in  their  sockets  ;  respiration  laborious ;  whilst 
to  all  these  was  added  the  prospect  of  suffocation  from  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  which  had  taken  place  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  which  the  prostrate  energies  of  nature  in  vain 
might  labor  to  remove.  Antimony  and  ipecac,  were  prescribed  as  an 
emetic,  in  the  most  liberal  doses ;  but  without  producing  the  slightest 
apparent  effect  ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances  which  existed,  I 
very  much  question  whether  vomiting  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
most  efficient  remedies  in  doses  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
Recourse  was  consequently  had  to  the  litillation  of  the  fauces  by  the  use 
of  a  goose  quill,  previously  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  the  use  of  which 
was  followed  by  immediate  vomiting,  and  the  discharge  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  mucus  from  the  stomach  and  respiratory  organs.  The  result  was 
a  temporary  relief  of  all  the  symptoms,  which  was  at  length  followed  by 
a  return  of  them,  when  the  same  means  were  again  put  in  requisition, 
and  with  the  same  satisfactory  effect.  The  operation  was  repeated  at 
intervals  (according  to  circumstances)  for  several  times,  without  any  fur- 
ther use  of  emetics  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  vomiting  only 
occurred  when  produced  by  titillation  of  the  fauces  in  the  above  manner. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  fauces  could  at  all  times  be  excited  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  produce  a  revulsive  action  of  the  stomach,  whilst  that  or- 
gan was  incapable  of  such  an  effect  from  the  more  direct  and  common 
means.  The  happy  termination  of  the  above  case,  and  others  which  I 
have  had  more  recently,  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions,  viz., 
that  vomiting  may  be  produced  sympathetically,  through  the  medium  of 
the  fauces,  when  the  same  effect  cannot  be  produced  by  the  most  active 
means   when   directly  applied  to  the  stomach  itself;  and  that  in  many 
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cases  titlllation  of  the  fauces  is  the  most  safe,  successful  and  immediate 
means  lor  producing  vomiting,  whilst  emetics  only  fulfil  a  subservient 
office,  and  should  be  depended  upon  as  an  auxiliary  solely. 

Are  these  conclusions,  Mr,  Editor,  correct  ?  And  are  they  in  accord- 
ance with  general  experience  and  observation?  For  myself,  they  are 
the  result  of  ^  few  years'  practice;  but  from  the  comparatively  limited 
experience  which  I  have  had  for  pathological  observation,  they  are,  in 
my  own  view  at  least,  tolerably  well  established. 

Phcenix,  iV.  Y.,  April,  1S46.  Yours  respectfully, 

N.  Williams,  M.D, 


CURES   THROUGH   THE   IMAGINATION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Hoston   Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

]s  the  Journal  of  April  1 5th  there  are  several  remarkable  cases  related 
of  the  influence  of  the  imagination  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  quota- 
tions from  M.  Magendie,  and  the  effect  of  music  in  relieving  catalepsy, 
show  how  intimately  and  powerfully  the  mental  and  corporeal  systems 
are  connected.  But  these  cases  are  by  no  means  so  completely  to  the 
point,  as  the  one  given  by  Dr.  Ingalls  of  the  effect  of  the  imagina 
tion  in  the  cure  of  his  rectum,  aided  by  a  large  dose  of  muriate  of  soda 
The  doctor  still  labors  under  a  remarkable  mental  hallucination  in  sup- 
posing that  the  inconceivably  small  dose  of  table  salt  contained  in  the 
five  globules  "  of  the  thirtieth  potency,"  had  the  least  to  do  with  the 
cure  ;  although  it  might  have  "  undergone  the  dynamizing  process  of 
Hahnemann,"  or  the  cabalistic  incantations  of  some  Hindoo  medicine- 
man. If  he  could  daily  take  both  "  large  quantities,"  and  at  times, 
undoubtedly,  quantities,  by  accident,  as  small  as  the  homoeopathic  dose 
of  five  globules,  either  in  drink  or  food,  without  the  "  sensation  as  if  the 
minima^  vasculae  were  in  a  state  of  slight  distention,"  it  seeins  to  me  that 
the  imagination  must  have  had  some  agency  in  the  effect.  The  doctor 
must  jiardon  me  for  doubting  his  sanity,  and  for  suggesting  to  some  of  the 
many  excellent  institutions  for  those  thus  affected,  to  be  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  here  is  a  projier  case  for  their  treatment.  If,  however,  a 
jury  should  acquit  a  man  of  insanity,  who  can  boldly  stand  up  and  relate 
such  a  case,  and  contend  that  the  means  were  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
effect  produced,  they  must  certainly  convict  him  of  insapiency.  If  he  is 
sane,  he  is  not  sapient.  Did  neither  the  previous  treatment  and  regimen 
nor  the  recuperative  power  of  nature  have  anything  to  do  with  the  favora- 
ble termination  ?  Both  seem  to  me  much  more  likely  to  have  effected 
the  object. 

In  a  fortnight  after  he  took  two  more  globules  "of  the  thirtieth  po- 
tency "  !  The  greater  the  dilution  the  more  active  the  dose.  In  inverse 
ratio — the  more  important  the  cause,  the  more  potent  the  effect !  I  think 
Dr.  Ingalls  may  well  agitate  the  question  of  sequence  or  consequence. 
My  powers  of  apprehension  must  undergo  this  "  dynamizing  process," 
before  I  an)  sufficiently  "  potent"  to  understand  philosophy  of  this  kind. 

C ,  iV.  H.,  April,  1S46.  T. 
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FASClNATlOiN   OF   SERPENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SiR; — The  following  account  relating  to  the  contested  point  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  serpeyits,  was  cut  IVom  a  newspaper,  and  is  forwarded  to  you. 
It  struck  me,  upon  first  reading  it,  as  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  which 
1  had  ever  seen.  This  was  a  few  years  past.  Happening  to  come 
across  it  at  this  time,  it  occurred  to  me  forward  it  to  you,  that  you  might, 
if  you  thought  fit,  preserve  it  upon  the  pages  of  your  Journal.  As  the 
occurrence  happened  in  my  own  county,  1  made  some  inquiry  respecting 
]\lr.  Gallup,  and  have  no  reason  to  think  but  that  he  was  a  respectable 
and  veracious  man.  Yours  truly,         Joseph  Comstock. 

Lebanon,  Ct.,  April,  1846. 

A  corres[)ondent  of  the  New  York  Courier,  commenting  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Stadlin,  at  Saratoga,  a  year  or  two  since,  by  the  bite  of  a 
rattle  snake,  remarks  as  follows  relative  to  the  fascination  so  generally  im- 
puted to  the  rattle  snake  : 

"  The  serpent's  power  to  charm  is  regarded  with  scepticism  by  a  great 
many,  but  there  are  very  many  authentic  instances  on  record.  In  Wil- 
liams's History  of  Vermont,  a  high  authority,  you  will  find  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  and  comments  on  this  subject ;  but  a  case  has  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  which  is  worthy  of  |)ublication  and  may  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  It  has  generally  been  believed  to  be  the  fascination  of  the 
serpent's  eye.  This  may  have  some  effect,  for  probably  there  is  no  living 
eye  which  has  such  piercing  brilliancy  and  fascinating  beauty  ;  but  1 
have  seen  little  birds  under  the  spell,  fluttering  about  the  snake  and  draw- 
ing gradually,  like  the  infatuated  votary  of  vice,  to  its  deadly  tempter. 
It  cannot  be  this  altogether.  The  snake  at  such  times  keeps  its  head  vi- 
brating, its  forked  tongue  darting,  and  its  tail  trembling,  while  the  whole 
body  moves  like  that  of  a  creeping  caterpillar.  The  case  alluded  to  above 
was  related  to  me  by  Nehemiah  Gallup,  a  revolutionary  veteran  who 
died  about  a  year  since,  in  Groton,  Ct.  He  said  that,  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  when  attached  to  Fort  Griswold,  in  that  town,  opposite  to  New 
London,  he,  in  company  with  a  number  of  other  soldiers,  went  out  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  and  finding  a  rattle  snake,  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally killed  in  that  town,  they  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  forming  a  circle 
amused  themselves  by  teasing  him,  till  they  all  began  to  grow  giddy  and 
sick,  when  they  killed  him.  They  went  on  their  way,  thinking  no  more 
about  it,  but  gradually  grew  worse,  and  on  reaching  their  quarters  were  so 
seriously  indisposed  as  to  require  medical  advice  :  being  troubled  with  ex- 
cessive nausea  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting.  The  physician  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  in  reference  to  their  food,  &;c.,  for  some  time  previous, 
when  one  of  them  accidentally  told  of  their  adventure  with  the  snake. 
He  at  pnce  replied  that  he  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their 
sickness,  and  inquired  if  they  perceived  any  peculiar  odor  at  the  time. 
They  each  recollected  that  they  did.  He  replied,  "  I  have  seen  on  the 
lines  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  many  instances  of  this  kind.  That  snake 
was  charming  you  with  a  stupefying  effusion  which  they  emit  at  pleasure. 
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and  had  you  not  despatched  him  as  you  did,  jjrobably  he  would  have 
despatched  some  of  you.'  He  gave  emetics,  and  they  recovered.  '  Many 
years  afterwards,'  said  Mr.  Gaihip,  '  1  went  into  a  room  where  two  rat- 
tle snakes  were  exhibited,  and  immediately  on  entering  the  room,  perceiv- 
ed the  same  odor,  though  not  so  strong,  and  was  so  sick  that  l  had  to 
leave  the  room.'  I  have  never  seen  this  idea  advanced  by  any  one  else. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  than  the  other,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration." 


POPLITEAL   ANEURISM    SUCCESSFULLY   TREATED    BY   PRESSURE. 

[The  following  discussion  on  a  most  interesting  branch  of  surgery  occur- 
red at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  on  the  16th  of  IMarch 
last.] 

The  patient,  John   R ,  aged  32,  a   tailor,  an  unhealthy  man,  was 

admitted  at  Blenheim  street  Dispensary,  Sept.  7th,  1845,  with  popliteal 
aneurism  of  the  left  leg.  The  treatment,  by  compression  with  Signo- 
roni's  tourniquet,  was  commenced  Sept.  12th.  The  pulsation  ceased  on 
the  twentieth  day,  but  returned  on  the  tv/enty-second  day,  accompanied 
by  great  swelling,  tenderness,  and  increase  in  size  of  the  tumor.  Some 
leeches  were  applied  ;  the  tenderness  subsided,  but  the  swelling,  pulsation 
and  bruits,  remained.  During  the  last  forty-four  days  of  the  treatment, 
direct  pressure  by  a  pad  and  bandage  was  made  on  the  aneurism,  un^er 
which  treatment  the  pulsation  and  bruit  had  ceased  on  the  1 2th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  the  treatment  having  occupied  ninety-one  days.  Mr. 
Storks  adverted  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  B,  Phillips,  which  proved 
the  dangerous  results  to  be  expected  from  the  Hunterian  operation,  and 
stated,  that  of  sixteen  cases  subjected  to  the  treatment  by  compression, 
contained  in  a  table  accompanying  the  paper,  only  two  had  been  unsut^- 
cessful,  as  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient  was  concerned  ;  and  in  fifteen  of 
the  cases  the  disease  had  been  cured.  Mr.  Storks  remarked  that,  in  the 
two  unsuccessful  cases,  one  (that  of  Mr.  Cusack)  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered unsuccessful,  as  far  as  the  question  of  this  plan  of  treatment  was 
concerned,  the  patient  dying  from  disease  of  the  heart  forty-eight  hours 
after  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the  aneurism.  In  the  second  case,  Mr. 
Storks  attributed  the  want  of  success  to  the  great  irritability  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  the  fact  of  the  pressure  being  used  too  forcibly  at  first.  It 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  changes  were  produced  in 
the  artery  at  the  point  of  compression,  and  whether  such  changes  were 
calculated  to  emitarrass  the  operator  or  affect  the  success  of  the  operation. 
He  alluded  to  three  cases  in  which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  exam- 
ing  the  artery  during  life  or  after  death,  and  nothing  but  slight  condensa- 
tion of  the  sheath  was  found  to  have  taken  place.  After  some  observa- 
tions on  the  leading  points  in  the  above  case,  and  some  statistical  deduc- 
tions from  the  table  accompanying  the  paper,  Mr.  Storks  concludes  by 
urging  the  necessity  of  pressure  being  fairly  tried  before  the  Hunterian  ope- 
ration is  resorted  to. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Storks  stated  thnt  only  one  instrument  was 
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used  ;  the  patient  shifted  it  himself.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  dis- 
ease in  the  system,  but  the  patient  had  an  irritable  heart.  The  knee-joint 
was  not  enlarged,  but  the  artery  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
though  the  Hunterian  operation  had  been  performed  ;  the  tumor  was  solid 
and  pulseless. 

Mr.  Hancock  doubted  if  the  case  were  cured.  The  swelling  in  the 
ham,  and  twitches  in  the  leg,  which  still  existed,  made  him  doubt  the  en- 
tire success  of  the  operation.  He  showed  by  statistics  that  the  operation 
for  popliteal  aneurism  was  less  dangerous  and  fatal  than  represented  in 
books.  He  related  some  successful  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
practice. 

Mr.  Crisp  said,  that  the  fallacy  existing  respecting  the  statistics  of  ope- 
rations for  aneurism,  consisted  in  Mr.  Philips  having  confined  his  account 
to  aneurism  of  the  larger  vessels.  In  popliteal  aneurism  the  failure  by 
operation  would  be  found  to  be  nearer  one  in  fifteen  cases  than  one  in 
three.  In  many  cases  he  believed  that  pressure  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  ligature.  In  Dublin,  such  was  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
pressure,  that  no  surgeon  would  tie  the  femoral  artery  until  compression 
had  failed.  He  believed  that  when  compression  was  properly  applied, 
it  would  be  generally  successful.  The  comparative  freedom  from  danger 
of  the  two  proceedings — that  of  ligature  and  pressure,  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  if  pressure  did  fail,  it  only  rendered  the  case  more 
favorable  for  the  employment  of  the  ligature. 

Mr.  Storks  said  that  his  case  vv'as  as  completely  cured  as  it  could  have 
been  by  ligature.  He  defended  the  treatment  by  compression,  and 
showed  that,  when  properly  applied,  it  had  been  always  successful. 

Mr.  Hancock  recollected  a  case  successfully  treated  by  the  late  Mr.  Lynn, 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  compression.     He  abstracted  blood  occasionally. 

Mr.  Hird  said  that  the  treatment  by  pressure  was  very  old,  though  now 
it  was  somewhat  modified.  He  regarded  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery, 
even  by  the  improved  operation  of  Scarpa,  as  a  hazardous  proceeding. 
Were  all  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  equally  favorable  for  compression  ?  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Storks,  the  man  was  not  healthy  ;  if  healthy,  would  it  have 
rendered  the  treatment  less  efficacious  ?  He  bore  witness  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Crisp's  statement  regarding  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  by  the 
surgeons  of  Dublin.  The  appearance  in  this  case,  and  in  others  treated 
by  compression,  was  such  as  obtained  after  ligature.  He  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  aneurism  was  less  liable  to  return  after  compression  than 
after  liiiature. 


THE    BOSTON    xMEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  .JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     MAY      6,     1846. 


Synoptical  Vieio  of  Homce.opathy . — In  February  last,  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  listened   to   a  report  containing 
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a  synoptical  view  of  the  principles  of  homcEopathy,  by  H.  Hin't,  M.D., 
chaiiniau  of  a  committee  raised  to  make  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
the  little  or  no  medicine  system.  It  is  a  thoroui^h,  well-prepared  paper, 
that  dips  deeply  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Hoyi  was 
evidently  well  warmed  by  his  subject.  The  world,  or  a  pretty  important 
part  of  it,  has  full  faith  in  the  potency  of  diluted  star-light,  simply  because 
people  hunger  after  some  exciting,  spirit-stirring,  newly-invented  thing. 
There  is  no  choice  in  regard  to  what  makes  the  commotion,  provided  it 
goes  bravely  on.  Homceopathy,  therefore,  has  been  a  dainty  morsel  from 
the  beginning,  more  particularly  so  because  it  makes  such  vast  demands 
upon  one's  faith.  Dr.  Hoyt's  exhibition  of  all  sides  of  the  (piestion,  ex- 
tends through  71  12mo  pages,  in  the  present  pamphlet,  which  was  issued 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  The  arguments  to  show  the  worthlessness 
of  the  system  are  both  numerous  and  cogent. 


Physiological  Anatomy. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  book 
of  real  value,  from  the  press  of  uMessrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia, 
called  "The  Elements  of  Physiology,  including  Physiological  Anatomy, 
for  the  use  of  medical  students,  by  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  &c.,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  illustrations."'"  It  is  a  large  octavo,  containing 
566  paores.  The  drawings  are  on  wood,  but  are  excellent,  being  not  only 
beautifully  executed,  but  also  admirably  distinct  to  the  smallest  line.  The 
works  of  this  learned  author,  thus  far,  are — The  Principles  of  General 
and  Comparative  Physiology,  with  numerous  illustrations,  soon  to  be 
published  ;  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  with  plates  ;  and  a  Popular 
Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  labyrinths  of  this  captivating  science.  His  mind  is  constituted  for  pa- 
tient, deep  research  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  nature.  But  his 
profound  acquirements  have  neither  made  him  hard  to  be  understood,  or 
pedantic  in  displayincr  his  own  or  the  opinions  of  others.  The  late  Pre- 
sident Griffin,  of  Williams  College,  said  that  it  was  a  rare  gift  to  be  able 
to  teach  others  what  we  know  ourselves.  No  one  who  follows  Dr.  Car- 
penter through  the  forest  of  thought,  and  of  fact,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  records  nature  has  laid  open  for  inspection,  will  deny  him 
the  just  praise  of  having  eminently  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  stu- 
dents in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  science  of  medicine.  The 
work  we  are  now  particularly  noticing,  is  full  of  interest  to  all  orders  of 
readers.  Still,  its  appropriate  place  is  in  the  hands  of  medical  students. 
May  they  profit  by  its  instruction. 


Massachusetts  Asylum  fur  the  Blind. — Steadily  pursuing  the  benevolent 
objects  originally  contemplated,  extraordinary  results  have  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  institution.  The  foiirteenlli  annual  report  is  published, 
which  shows  not  only  a  good  condition  of  the  machinery  of  the  Asylum. 
but  more,  a  progressive  improvement,  as  gratifying  as  it  is  important  to 
the  pupils  and  beneficiaries.  Dr.  Howe  has  given  a  character  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  which  will  live  long  after  he  ceases  to  be  sensible  to 
the  praises  that  shall  be  bestowed  upon  his  labors. 

At  the  present  juncture,  as  for  a  year  or  two  past,  Laura  Bridgman, 
and,    likewise,    Oliver    Carson,    both    blind,    dsaf  and  dumb,   excite  the 
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greatest  amount  of  sympathy,  surprise  and  delight.  Their  intellect  is  ap- 
proached through  the  ends  of  their  fingers — and  under  all  the  embarrass- 
ments attending  the  approach  in  that  only  highway  to  their  minds,  the 
buds  of  knowledge  are  gradually  unfolding,  to  exhibit  mental  phenomena 
not  contemplated  when  their  education  was  commenced.  "  The  last 
year,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "  especially,  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
great  danger ;  for  the  period  has  arrived  when  the  natural  tendency  of 
every  human  soul  to  separate  and  independent  individualism,  becomes 
very  strong;  that  critical  period,  when  there  is  often  a  severe  and  some- 
times fatal  struggle  between  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  old,  who  would 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  young  and  keep  them  in  the  dependence  of  child- 
hood, and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  young,  which  irresistibly  impels  them 
to  independence." 


The  Rejected  Article.— On  the  9th  of  January  Dr.  S.  P.  White,  of 
New  York,  removed  a  tumor  from  the  shoulder  of  a  lady,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  &c.  We  learn  this  from  a  published  pamphlet, 
by  A.  L.  Cox,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  with  the  following  title,  viz. :  "  The 
Rejected  Article,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  S.  P.  White's  case  of  Tumor  of  the 
Shoulder,  in  the  May  No.  of  the  New  Y^ork  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences — with  introductory  remarks,  containing  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  case."  This  must  necessarily  have  a 
local  interest,  if  it  has  any  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
medical  men  to  disagree  ;  yet  all  Christendom  is  rarely  disturbed  by  the 
misunderstandings  or  disagreements  of  individuals.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
small  tumor  should  have  produced  either  a  great  quarrel  or  a  great  pamphlet. 
We  wish  the  parties  a  happy  reconciliation,  and  are  quite  willing  to  hope 
that  no  important  or  marked  prejudices  will  be  allowed  to  exist  between 
two  honest  men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  operative  surgery. 


New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmanj. — The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of 
this  Institution,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  published  in  some  of  the 
papers,  shows  that  the  institution,  like  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Bos- 
ton, has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good.  In  1845  the  number  of 
cases  was  1550.  Patients  are  constantly  increasing,  but  the  surgeons  are 
embarrassed  for  want  of  such  accommodations  as  the  nature  of  the  cases 
coming  under  their  care  urgently  demands. 


Popular  Anatomy. — According  to  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Democrat,  Dr 
Darling  has  been  delivering  popular  lectures  on  elementary  anatomy  in 
that  city,  which  were  received  with  marked  approbation.  Surely  no  sub- 
ject is  of  more  importance  to  the  whole  community,  than  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  human  frame.  A  growing 
disposition  is  manifested  for  this  knowledge,  which  should  meet  with  de- 
cided encouragement  whenever  and  wherever  an  opportunity  is  presented 
for  profiting  by  competent  instructers.  When  the  principles  of  pliy.siology 
and  anatomy  become  a  part  of  a  common  school  education,  as  they  should, 
life  will  have  a  higher  value  than  it  now  has  in  public  estimntion.  We 
have  heard  Dr.  Darling  spoken   of  before,  as  having   a   happy  method  of. 
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familinrizin":  his  audience  with  the  essential  points  in  jreneral  anatomy, 
and  feel  gratified,  theretore,  that  his  labors  are  so  well  appreciated  at 
the  East. 


The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester. — The  friends  of  this  institution  will 
regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Woodward,  who  from  its  commencement  has  so 
successfiiUv  presided  over  its  internal  arrangements,  is  about  to  resign  his 
important  trust.  lie  retires  to  the  delightful  town  of  Northampton,  where, 
we  understand,  his  attention  will  not  be  altogether  withdrawn  from  the 
department  of  his  profession  which  for  so  many  important  years  of  his  life 
has  almost  exclusively  occupied  his  attention.  He  carries  with  him  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  are  aware  of  the  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  which  has  been  so  greatly  helped  forward  in  the  institution  under 
his  care,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  many  who  have  been  restored  to  reason 
by  his  skill.     His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 


Infanticide  in  the  Kingsmill  Islands. — Capt.  Wilkes  has  recorded 
some  striking  facts  in  his  E.xploring  Expedition,  which  put  modern  sci- 
ence into  the  shade.  The  method  by  which  abortion  is  produced  by  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  group  of  Islands  called  Kingsmill,  is  without  a 
parallel,  and  certainly  much  more  refined  in  detail,  than  that  of  the 
wicked  Madame  Restell,  of  New  York  notoriety. 

A  woman,  says  the  Captain,  has  seldom  more  than  two  and  never  than 
three  living  children.  After  the  birth  of  a  third,  they  consider  it  necessary 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  families,  and  resort  to  that  most  unnatural 
means,  systematic  abortion.  So  soon  as  a  female  believes  herself  enceinte 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  she  determines  that  the  offspring  shall  not 
survive,  and,  therefore,  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  experienced  midwife,  such 
as  practise  the  art,  to  destroy  the  rudimental  being,  which  is  effected  by 
pressing  on  the  abdomen  and  back.  The  operation  is  not  attended  with 
much  pain  or  difficulty  to  the  mother,  and  when  this  course  is  adopted,  it 
rarely  fails  to  produce  the  result  intended.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
us,  the  practice  is  viewed  without  horror  or  shame,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  preventing  families  from  becoming 
too  large.  The  custom  of  destroying  fcetal  life  is  universal  among  the 
unmarried  females,  but  children,  when  born,  are  never  killed. 


Cholera  at  Ceylon. — That  scourge  of  the  East,  cholera,  which  has  ob- 
tained a  foothold  that  after  ages  cannot  easily  remove,  has  been  mak- 
ing dreadful  havoc  at  Ceylon,  and  some  other  places.  On  the  13th  of 
January  there  was  a  grand  sacrifice  of  cocks,  rams  and  buffaloes.  The 
public  ceremonies  olo.sed  by  allowing  a  scapegoat  run  from  the  assembled 
multitude,  a  bearer  of  all  the  sins  of  the  afl^icted  people.  There  is  a 
certain  goddess  Mari-Ammal,  who  is  presumed  to  conduct  the  pestilence, 
but  having  a  far  greater  liking  to  the  blood  of  cocks  and  rams  than  to  a 
precarious  living  otherwise,  she  is  always  remarkably  kind  when  honored 
profusely.     She  likes  good  measure  and  fat  quarters. 


The  Louisiana  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society  offers  a  prize  (a  gold  medal, 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars),  for  the  best  essay  written  in  English 
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or  in  French,  on  Sti-ictures  of  the  Urethra,  with  their  treatment.  The 
cominunications  must  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  and  corresponding 
mottoes,  addressed  to  the  President  of  tlie  Society.  Tlie  prize  will  be 
awarded  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1847. — St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Remedy  for  Odontalgia. — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Carter,  one  of  our  recent 
graduates,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  recipe  for  tooth-ache,  which 
he  declares  has  never  failed  in  his  hands  in  a  single  instance.  R.  Ether 
sulph.,  tinct.  camphorse,  tinct.  opii,  equal  parts.  Mix.  A  piece  of  lint  or 
cotton  thoroughly  wet  with  the  lotion  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  affected 
tooth,  and  suffered  to  remain  until  the  pain  suhsides,  which  will  usually 
take  place  in  one  or  two  minutes. — Southern  Med.  Journal. 


Medical  Miscella7iy. — A  Mr.  William  Brigden  is  said  to  have  lately 
died  in  Blagden  Co.,  N.  C,  in  the  124th  year  of  his  age. — Measles  is  be- 
ginning again  to  be  quite  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  New  England. — 
Smallpox  still  continues  in  full  force,  and  will  never  subside  till  the  people 
are  universally  vaccinated. — Stockton's  Dental  Intelligencer  appears  in 
the  octavo  form,  and  is  edited  in  England  by  Mr.  Robinson. — Upwards  of 
forty  surgeons,  belonging  to  the  East  India  service,  now  in  England  on 
leave  of  absence,  are  all  ordered  back. — A  man  who  formerly  resided  on 
the  Island  of  Martinique,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  father  of  thirty 
sons  by  one  wife. — An  aged  man  and  his  wife  are  living  in  Boston,  who 
have  had  twenty-four  children. 

Married, — At  Salem,  Edward  B.  Peirson,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Catharine  Pickman 
Saltonstall. 

Rqiorl  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  weekending  May  2nd,  54. — Males,  31,  females,  23. 
Stillborn,  lo.  Of  consumption,  6 — smallpox,  6— measles,  6 — throat  distemper,  1 — dropsy  of 
the  brain,  2 — debility,  1 — intemperance,  2 — rupture  of  bloodvessel.  1 — convulsions.  1 — burns,  1 
— scarlet  fever,  5 — rlieumatism,  1 — pleurisy,  1— lung  fever,  1 — ^jaundice,  1 — infantile,  6 — teeth- 
ing, 1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — accidental,  1 — cancer,  1 — hip  disease,  1 — inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  I — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — canker,  1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years.  22 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — between  20  and  40  years,  9  — between  40  and 
60  years,  9 — over  60  years,  6. 
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This  month  has  been  pleasant,  milJ.  and  favorable  for  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  The  month 
has  been  dry  ;  little  rain  having  fallen  till  the  night  of  the  29th,  when  one  inch  fell.  The  fruit  trees 
are  in  full  blossom.  April  2d,  Trailing  Arbutus  in  blossom  ;  3d,  Daphne  Mezeiian  ;  9th,Urocus;  10th, 
Red  Maple  ^nd  Elm;  12th,  Bloodroot  ;  16th,  Liverwort;  17th,  naffodil  and  Blue  Bell;  22d,  Hya.- 
cinih;  24ih,  Cherry  and  Plumb  Trees;  25tli,  Peach  Trees;  27th,  Shadbark  and  Wild  Cherry;  28tl>, 
Missouri  Currant.  Range  of  the  Thermometer,  from  29''lo83'.  Barometer,  from  28.93  to  29.93. 
Bain,  1.34  inches. 
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New  Haven  Medical  Societt/. — At  the  Annual  New  Haven  County 
Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  hehl  at  tiie  Park  House, 
Thursday,  April  9th,  184G,  Andrew  French,  M.D.,  of  Milford,  was  elect- 
ed Chairman.  P.  A.  Jewett,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Clerk.  Samuel  P. 
Church,  M.D.,  William  W.  Rodman,  M.D.,  A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  and  John 
W.  Hubbell,  M.D.,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  Fellows: — Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  W.  L.  Lay,  M.D.,  Charles 
Hooker,  M.D.,  Anson  Moody,  M.D.,  and  M.  C.  Leavenworth,  M.D. 

Committee  of  Publication. — E.  Ives,  M.D.,  J.  Knight,  M.D.,  and  C. 
Hooker,  M.D. 

Committee  on  Credentials.— V.  M.  Dow,  M.D.,  J.  Canfield,  M.D.,  and 
Henry  Bronson,  M.D. 

Count)/  Student. — Mr.  George  E.  Buddington,  of  New  Haven. 

Dissirtators. — George  O.  Sumner,  M.D.,  and  VV.  W.  Rodman,  M.D. 
Dr.  A.  Beardsley,  of  Birmingham,  read  a  dissertation  on  Scarlatina,  and 
Dr.  D.  A.  Tyler,  of  New  Haven,  on  the  Hamamelis  Virginiana  or  Witch 
Hazel.  Dr.  Eli  Ives  read  a  continuation  of  his  sketch  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Medical  Society,  being  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Dr.  yEneas  Monsoii. 


Fractures  of  the  Ribs. — M.  Lisfranc  has  introduced  what  is  said  to  be  a 
modification  in  the  treatment  of  this  accident,  the  importance  of  which  ex- 
perience confirms.  Pressure  exercised  on  an  oval  body  acts  with  more 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  diameter  ;  and  the  transverse  is  gene- 
rally gi-eater  than  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pressure  of  a  bandage,  embracing  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  chest,  is  greatest  at  the  lateral  parts,  and  thus  must  tend  to  i)ress  the 
ends  of  the  bone  inwards,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  indication  of  directing 
them  outwards.  For  the  latter  purpose  compresses,  about  four  inches 
wide,  should  be  placed  over  the  sternum  ;  so  graduated,  that  the  antero- 
posterior not  only  equals  but  even  exceeds  the  lateral  diameter. 

This  principle  of  treatment  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  and  others;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
seldom  acted  upon  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
omission,  the  bandages  have  frequently  to  be  removed  altogether  to  obviate 
the  pain  produced  in  respiration  by  the  fractured  extremity  of  the  bone. — 
Ancell's  Report  in  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  from  Gazette  dcs  Hopi- 
taux,  July  8,  1845. 


New  Medical  Works  in  London.^— heciures  illustrative  of  the  various 
subjects  in  Pathology  and  Surgery.  By  Sir  Benj.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.R..S., 
Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France,  «fcc. — A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Abdominal  Hernia.  By  Tho.  Pridgin  Teale,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Colletro  oi"  Surijeons,  and  Suriroon  to  the  Leeds  General  In- 
firmary.— On  Dis()rders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  and  on  the  Connec- 
tion between  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By 
George  Burrows,  M.I). — The  Surgical  and  Mechanical  Treatment  of  the 
Teeth,  including  Denial  Mechanics,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Robinson.  Sur- 
geon-Dentist to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  &c. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

By  Robert  King  Stone,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  now  residing  at  Paris. 
LCommunicated  for  the  Bostoa   Medical  and  SurgicalJournal.] 

A  GENERAL  objcction  has  been  made  to  the  schools  of  Paris,  that  al- 
though much  diagnostic  power  may  be  there  acquired,  one  is  enfeebled  in 
his  practice.  Without  particularly  noticing  this  sweeping  application, 
we  must  make  an  exception  as  regards  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Such 
undoubtedly  is  the  conclusion  of  those,  who  have  the  pleasure  of  Profes- 
sor Desmarres's  instructions,  who  have  beheld  his  unerring  diagnosis,  his 
bold  decisive  treatment  and  flattering  successes. 

An  extensive  practice  having  prevented  this  gentleman  from  complet- 
ing the  work,  upon  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged,  many  of 
his  ingenious  processes  are  of  course  hidden  from  those  who  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  public  instruction  of  this  leader  in  a 
new  school  of  ophthalmology.  For  this  reason,  I  offer  a  hasty  sketch  of 
some  important  processes,  with  the  further  desire  of  directing  the  attention 
of  American  surgeons  to  his  promised  work. 

For  years  past,  physicians  have  acknowledged  the  omnipotent  sway  of 
the  German  writers  ;  but  here  their  power  is  fast  yielding,  and  newer, 
simpler  doctrines  guide  the  leader  of  the  Parisian  school.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  former  is  vanishing,  and  one  rarely  hears  of  the  catarrhal, 
the  scrofulous  and  rheumatismal  ophthalmiae,  as  the  French  adopt  a  simpler 
method,  and  designate  the  anatomical  lesions  as  they  appear.  Where  the 
German  would  tell  you  a  catarrhal  ophthalmia  existed,  here  the  eyelids 
are  everted  and  the  existence  of  a  simple  or  granular  conjunctivitis  is 
demonstrated.  The  one  speaks  of  a  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  a  depraved 
constitution,  and  wastes  his  time  in  a  solely  general  treatment;  the  other 
shows  a  pustular  inflammation,  and  treats  a  local  disease,  whilst  at  the 
same  tiine  he  watches  the  impaired  constitution  of  his  patient.  The 
French  surgeon  admits  that  inflammation,  in  strumous  patients,  may  be 
modified  by  the  diathesis,  yet  he  will  not  grant  the  expediency  of  be- 
lieving it  to  be  dependent  on  that  general  constitution,  and  that  the  latter 
alone  is  to  be  regarded. 

The  German  talks  of  a  rheumatismal  ophthalmia,  bleeds  liis  patient,  and 
gives  colchicum,  because  he  sees  an  extraordinary  injection  of  the  sclero- 
tica, whilst  his  wiser  opponent  merely  observes  a  sympathetic  engorgement 
of  the  sub-conjunciival  cellular  tissue.     But  in  rejecting  also  the  ideas  of 
15 
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a  rheumatismal  ophthalmia,  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
such  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  sclerotica  ;  he  is  far  from  advancing  such 
a  doctrine,  and  merely  maintains,  that  if  such  occur,  it  is  purely  excep- 
tional. He  opposes  this  sweeping  classification  of  the  German  school, 
and  supports  his  objections  by  facts.  The  very  infant  in  its  cradle,  in 
whose  case  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  rheumatismal 
tendency,  affords  him  a  means  of  combating  this  opinion  ;  for  are  not 
these  injections  seen  in  their  cases,  when  there  exists  solely,  as  a  cause,  a 
keratitis,  an  iritis,  or  a  pustular  inflammation  r  Upon  what,  then,  does  it 
depend  ?  The  laws  of  the  general  system  are  perfectly  applicable  here, 
and  the  same  sympathy,  or  inflammation  by  contiguity  of  tissue,  must 
have  its  usual  course.  The  membranes  of  the  eye  derive  their  vascu- 
larity from  the  same  sources,  and  if  the  external  are  highly  inflamed,  this 
condition  will  be  sympathetically  propagated  to  the  internal,  and  a  relative 
excitement  ensue.  In  like  manner  the  course  of  the  san)e  process,  being 
from  the  centre  outwards,  the  same  sympathetic  injections  are  observed. 

This  sclerotical  injection,  then,  depends  upon  the  excitement  of  vessels^ 
which  in  the  normal  state  are  minute  and  convey  but  a  small  portion  of 
blood,  an  excitation  produced  by  an  higiily  inflanmiatory  state  of  con- 
tiguous membranes,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  an  original  affection  of  the  sclerotica  itself.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  original  inflammation  be  intense,  a  general  revulsive  ac- 
tion is  indicated,  and  when  its  effect  is  felt  the  surgeon  can  resort  to  his 
local  treatment  with  benefit  and  safety. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the  cliniques  of  the  French  professor,  to 
see  the  perfect  accuracy  of  his  statements  ;  for  example,  we  will  examine 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  injection,  and  although  it  is  the  feeblest,  because 
the  rarest  of  all  those  indicated,  still  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  advanced.  A  patient  is  presented  with  an  intense  inflamma- 
tion, a  sclerotical  injection,  with  all  the  signs  leading  to  the  German 
diagnosis  of  rheumatismal  ophthalmia.  On  everting  the  eyelids,  what 
do  we  observe  ?  Large  granulations,  conical,  flattened,  and  often  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  take  on  partial  ossification.  Here  then  is  the  evil ;  the  friction 
of  lljese  upon  the  highly  sensitive  mucous  membrane  is  productive  of  this 
deep-seated  inflammation,  this  so  called  rheumatismal  ophthalmia.  What 
can  general  treatment  here  avail?  will  venesection,  will  colchicum,  will 
the  whole  armory  of  medicine,  reduce  a  granulation,  if  applied  to  the 
genera]  system  ? 

But  suppose  that  there  is  a  favorable  change,  and  that  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides,  can  we  consider  the  aflair  as  terminated  ?  The  friction  of 
tliese  granulations  on  the  cornea  must  take  place  continually,  a  keratitis  is 
the  result,  opacity  takes  place,  ulcerations  follow,  with  perforation  and 
procidentia  iridis,  and  in  many  cases  the  eye  is  irremediably  lost.  We 
have  here  considered  a  well-marked  instance,  but  such  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  result  unless  the  granulations  are  attacked  in  their  velvety  stage, 
when  local  applications  can  avail. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  French  practice,  would  consider  it  exceed- 
ingly barbarous  to  introduce  powerful  astringents  under  the  conditions  of 
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such  intense  inflammation  ;  they  would  fear  loo  violent  reaction,  and 
rush  into  the  error  of  a  too  general  treatment,  although  experience  had 
demonstrated  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  two  methods. 

!n  France,  there  is  but  one  counter-indication  to  the  use  of  powerful 
astringents,  the  coexistence  of  an  inHammation  of  the  internal  membranes. 
Should  an  iritis,  for  instance,  exist,  recourse  should  be  had  to  calomel  in 
small  doses,  to  dilatations  of  the  pupil  with  belladonna,  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples,  and  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  about  the 
orbit ;  and  when  this  condition  is  overcome,  the  external  disease  may  be 
treated  with  sulphate  of  copper.  This  astringent  is  not  used  as  a  colly- 
rium  in  these  cases,  as  a  much  more  certain  effect  is  obtained  by  its  ap- 
plication in  substance  :  the  eyelids  are  first  everted,  and  this  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  for,  sin) pie  as  it  may  seem,  no  little 
tact  and  delicacy  are  requisite.  The  palpebral  mucous  membrane  being 
thus  well  exposed,  the  surgeon  passes  his  crayon  of  sulphate  of  copper 
over  its  surface,  and  if  this  should  be  the  first  examination,  the  application 
must  be  gentle,  or  the  most  intense  pain  will  be  occasioned.  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  patient  is  counselled  to  baibe  the  eye  with  cold  water, 
and  niake  use  of  a  feeble  collyrium  of  borax,  or  sulph.  alum,  et  potass. 
On  examining  the  eye,  next  day,  the  amelioration  is  astonishing,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  repeat  the  cauterization  ;  proceeding  in  this  manner 
for  a  few  days,  the  practitioner  will  find  his  rheumatismal  ophthalmia  to- 
tally disappear,  and  often  without  the  assistance  of  venesection,  and  cer- 
tainly without  dosing  with  colchicum,  unless  he  chooses  to  use  it  as  aa 
ordinary  purgative.  His  only  duty  now,  is  to  watch  for  the  exciting- 
cause,  and  if  the  granulations  reappear,  the}'  are  to  be  immediately  re- 
pressed by  the  free  use  of  the  astringent. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  much  prescribed  in  the  acute  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  perhaps  as  much  abused  ;  although,  as  an  escharotic,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  when  we  wish  to  change  a  secreting  surface, 
as  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  it  cannot  be  replaced.  And  should  the  sur- 
geon be  much  annoyed  with  an  external  ophthalmia,  which  resists  all 
treatment,  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  change  its  nature,  by  rendering  it  trai^- 
matic,  and  thus  more  tractable  under  general  and  local  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures. In  cases,  too,  of  diphtheritic  formations  upon  the  conjunctiva  from 
purulent  ophthalmia,  the  surgeon  cannot  dispense  with  this  powerful 
agent. 

Those  persons  who  objected  to  cauterization  with  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  fear  of  too  violent  reaction,  most  assuredly  forgot  that  there  was  great- 
er reason  to  distrust  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  single  application  of  the 
latter  collyrium  undoubtedly  increases  the  excitement  of  the  organ,  and 
instead  of  an  alterative  would  produce  a  decidedly  pernicious  effect. 
But  its  instillation  should  not  stop  here,  nor  should  the  practitioner  be 
content  with  its  application  twice  or  thrice  during  the  course  of  the  day  ; 
the  collyrium  in  the  first  place  should  be  strong,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
grs.  X.  to  f5i.  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  eye  every  half  hour,  coup 
sur  coup,  as  indicated  by  M.  Desmarres.  Iced  compresses  are  to  be 
maintained  during  the   intermediate  intervals,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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hours  there  wil!  result  a  ■sedative  effect,  a  decided  abortion  of  the  inflarn- 
ination.  Useful  as  may  be  this  remedy,  still  its  dangers  are  so  well 
known  that  the  surgeon  is  unwilling  to  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
patients,  who  from  a  sensitiveness  to  pain,  or  forget ftdness,  perhaps,  may 
neglect  the  frequent  instillations,  and  consequently  produce,  instead  of 
an  abortive  effect,  such  re-action  as  to  compromise  all  his  efforts.  An- 
other objection  may  be  opposed  on  the  score  of  coquetry  ;  to  females  of 
a  certain  position,  the  discoloration  of  the  eyelids  produced  by  the  caus- 
tic, is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  neglect  a  remedy  which  for  a  time  thus 
impairs  appearance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance  is  preferred,  as 
being  milder,  as  being  applicable  by  the  surgeon  himself,  and  regulated 
by  his  own  judgment. 

Another  preparation  is  also  frequently  used,  and  is  likewise  applied  in 
substance  ;  this  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  the  nitrates  of  silver 
and  potash,  moulded  in  crayons. 

The  acetate  of  lead  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of  simple  conjuncti- 
vitis;  as  it  has  been  proved  by  cases  in  which  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
co-existed,  that  deposits  of  the  metal  were  left  in  the  wound,  and  an  in- 
curable opacity  resulted. 

In  the  use  of  all  these  astringents,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  scale  in  their  application  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion for  which  they  are  presciibed  ;  thus,  purulent  ophthalmia  being  the 
most  intense  of  all,  demands  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance, 
whilst  the  others  may  be  made  to  yield  to  cauterizations  with  the  sulphate 
of  copper. 

Among  the  operative  processes  of  M.  Desmarres  we  will  notice  one, 
which  is  of  exceeding  simplicity,  and  has  the  effect  of  relieving  a  very 
annoying  disease.  The  painful  effects  of  trichiasis,  or  deviated  ciliae,  as 
well  as  the  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently its  results,  are  perfectly  well  known.  Perhaps  more  unavailing 
methods  have  been  invented  for  this  simple  infirmity,  than  for  most  of  the 
serious  diseases  of  the  eye;  the  extraction  of  the  ciliai  is  rendered  null, 
by  re-production  ;  the  process  of  burning  the  ciliary  bulbs  with  red-hot 
pins,  has  led  to  erysipelas  and  deforming  cicatrices  of  the  palpebrum  ; 
the  excision  of  a  fold  of  integument  has  produced  ectropion  ;  in  a  word, 
all  have  failed.  M.  Desmarres  introduces  the  points  of  a  very  fine  double 
hook  into  the  integument  of  the  eyelid,  entering  about  a  line  from  the 
free  edge  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  to  be  especially  avoided  by  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  points  are  then  to  be  brought  out,  just  below  where  the  ciliae  make 
their  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  lid.  A  small  portion  of  the  eyelid 
being  thus  commanded  by  the  double  hook,  a  cataract  knife,  or  fine  scal- 
pel, is  placed  under  it,  just  where  the  points  first  entered,  and  the  sur- 
geon cuts  towards  the  free  extremity,  thus  taking  away  the  portion  of  in- 
tegument held  by  the  instrument.  The  most  important  part  of  the  ope- 
ration is  to  avoid  wounding  the  tarsal  cartilai'^e  with  either  instrument,  in 
order  to  pr<M'ent  any  liability  to  ectropion  from  the  injury.  By  this  method, 
a  small,  oval  portion  of  the  integument  at  the  base  of  the  deviated  ciliae  is 
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removed,  and  upon  the  cicatrix  of  this  wound  the  cure  is  dependent. 
The  next  day,  the  deviated  ciHas  are  observed  to  approach  the  proper  di- 
rection, and  hy  the  time  cicatriza-  ^_ 

tion   is  perfect,  they  occupy   their 
true  position.     The    wound     thus 
made  is  trifling,  the  scar  is  not  per-' 
ceptible  ten  days  after  tlie  opera- 
tion,   and    should    there    bi-    more 
than    one    trichiasis  on    the    same 
palpebrum,  the  operation   may  be 
instantly  repeated,  or  at   short  in- 
tervals, so  that  the  whole  range  of 
ciliae  may  be  placed   in    perfect  or- 
der and  with  the  greatest  ease.     The  application  of  the  double  hook  and 
the  excision  of  the  fold  of  integument,  are  seen  at  A  of  the  figure,  whilst 
B  represents  the  wound  caused  by  the  operation. 

IVlany  cases  of  chronic  photophobia  in  lymphatic  patients,  present  them- 
selves to  the  notice  of  surgeons,  and  every  antiphlogistic  measure  in  their 
power  has  failed  to  render  the  slightest  benefit  ;  in  most  instances  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  cornea  ;  but  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  best  treatment  generally  fails.  The  method  of  M. 
Desmarres  is  to  apply  the  unn;uent  of  red  precipitate,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula:  R.  Butyri  col.,  9ij. ;  binox.  rubr.  hydrarg., 
camphoras,  aa  grs.  ij.  M.  These  ingredients  must  be  well  triturated  in 
the  porphyry  ;  a  light  orange  color  indicates  the  excellence  of  the  tritura- 
tion ;  but  if  it  should  present  a  darker  tint,  the  ointment  mu<;t  be  rejected 
as  being  too  powerful.  A  portion  of  this,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  tli(; 
smallest  pea,  is  introduced  between  the  eyelids  morning  and  night,  and 
by  means  of  external  frictions  on  the  globe,  well  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  eye.  An  alterative,  excitant  effect  is  produced,  and  in  a  week 
cases  which  may  have  resisted  all  treatment  for  months,  will  yield  to  its 
action.  The  same  unguent  is  now  made  to  take  the  place  of  insuffla- 
tions of  calomel  and  sugar  in  indolent,  or  so  called  scrofulous  ulcerations 
of  the  cornea,  and  likewise  can  be  most  advantageously  employed  in 
chronic  granulations. 

Hernia,  or  procidentia  iridis,  has  most  frequently  baffled  the  surgeon, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  treatment  has  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  ophthalmic  art.  The  simplest  physiological  laws  led  M.  Desmarres 
to  his  present  mode  of  treatinent,  and  the  most  flattering  successes  have 
crowned  his  efforts.  The  fundamental  principle  is  derived  from  the  old 
medical  law  of  "  ubi  stitnulus,  ibi  affluxus."  A  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  having  taken  place,  a  procidence  of  the  iris  immediately  ensues, 
and  if  the  reparative  process  goes  on  at  all,  it  tends  to  throw  out  a  plastic 
matter,  so  as  to  cause  an  arlherence  between  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  and 
the  prolapsed  iris,  and  thus  prevent  further  hernia  and  a  perfect  destruc- 
tion of  the  pupil.  Each  day,  this  plastic  deposit  increases  in  density, 
until  a  false  membrane  is  formed,  gluing  the  two  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  surgery  can  be  of  no  avail,  and   that  the  pupil  will    be  irreme- 
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diably  lost  or  become  exceedingly  deformerl.  The  question  arises,  can 
this  adhesion  be  broken  up  ;  and  the  annals  of  surgoiy,  hitherto,  have 
responded  in  the  negative  ;  bnt  fortunately  this  new  process  has  given  a 
happier  turn  to  the  subject.  On  looking  at  the  lesion,  we  observe  a  cut 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  the  minute  vessels  of  this  tissue  throwing  a  plastic 
mailer  at  each  instant  from  their  divided  extremities,  which  tends  to  hold 
the  prolapsed  iris  firmly  to  the  parts.  Now  the  idea  occurred  to  M.  Des- 
marres,  that  if  he  could  excite  these  divided  vessels  to  throw  out  a  more 
fluid  and  abundant  quantity  of  plasma,  it  would  act  as  a  local  fomenta- 
tion, and  tend  lo  soften  the  new  and  illy  formed  adhesions.  To  this  ex- 
ternal action,  he  desired  assistance  from  wiihin,  and  this  was  readily  afford- 
ed by  the  contractility  of  the  iris  itself.  With  a  crayon  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  he  touches  the  sclerotica  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cornea,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ulcer  ;  this  cauterization  being  a  local  stimulus, 
increases  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  and  more  plasma  is  thrown  out, 
which  fills  the  ulcerated  cavity  and  bathes  and  softens  the  newly-formed 
adhesions.  Next,  he  introduces  between  the  lids  an  aqueous  solution  of 
belladonna,  or  applies  the  unguent  along  the  course  of  the  frontal  nerve  ;  in 
a  short  time,  its  reflected  action  is  observed,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  takes 
place  by  degrees,  the  prolapsed  iris  is  pulled  upon,  the  soft  adhesions 
yield,  and,  in  a  word,  the  hernia  is  reduced.  Although  so  far  fortunate, 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  has  not  yet  ceased  ;  should  he  yield  his  efforts 
for  a  moment,  a  new  procidence  might  take  place,  or  perhaps  an  adhe- 
sion of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  or  capsule  of  the  lens.  Let  him  then  con- 
tinue his  instillations  of  belladonna  incessantly,  keeping  the  pupil  dilated 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  whilst  he  makes  therapeutical  applica- 
tions to  the  perforating  ulcer.  He  need  not  fear  for  the  iris  on  account 
of  the  mydriasis  he  may  produce,  for  the  ulcer  once  being  closed,  it  may 
be  made  to  resume  its  normal  position,  by  means  of  a  simple  external 
cauterization  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  ciliary  arteries,  which 
coming  from  the  recti  muscles,  plunge  through  the  sclerotica  to  the  iris, 
and  from  their  excitation,  a  diminution  of  the  pupil  will  result.  The 
application  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  belladonna  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
sisted upon,  and  it  should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  when  there  is  the 
slightest  tendency  to  perforation  ;  and  its  instillation  should  not  cease, 
until  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  prevent  the 
slightest  possibility  of  accident. 

The  method  of  Desmarres  is  also  perfectly  applicable  to  cases  of  trau- 
matic procidence,  and  should  be  resorted  to  at  the  same  time  that  we 
hasten  to  antiphlogistic  measures.  But  in  order  that  there  may  be 
the  best  chance  of  success,  the  surgeon  must  resort  to  the  process  imme- 
diately, or  else  the  adhesions  having  followed  the  usual  course  of  deve- 
lopment of  false  membranes,  may  have  become  too  firm.  I  have  seen 
many  applications  of  this  highly  ingenious  method,  at  the  cliniques  of 
Desmarres,  and  have  not  in  my  notes  a  single  instance  of  failure. 

A  few  years  since,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  operations  in  ophthalmic 
surgery  was  the  division  of  muscles  in  cases  of  strabismus  ;  yet  the 
cutting  zeal  of  the  French   surgeon  of  the  present   day  has  much  dimin- 
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ished.  It  is  true  that  the  recti  muscles  are  frequently  divided,  but  the 
cases  are  well  selected,  and  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  leads  to  much  more 
favorable  results  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  statistics  were  formerly 
unfavorable  to  this  operation,  on  account  of  exophthalmos  and  other  de- 
formities arising  from  its  hasty  practice.  The  French  surgeon  now  di- 
rects more  of  liis  attention  to  the  education  of  the  eye,  and  although  a 
longer  space  of  time  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  bis  wishes, 
still,  with  H  little  patience,  the  most  favorable  results  can  be  obtained.  A 
common  cause  of  strabismus  is  a  central  ephelion,  or  an  albugo  of  the  cor- 
nea,  and  the  rays  of  light  being  unable  to  reach  the  visual  portion  of  the 
retina,  in  right  lines,  the  globe  is  turned  in  a  position  more  favorable  to 
vision.  To  cut  the  sinning  rectus,  in  this  case,  would  be  a  manifest  absur- 
dity ;  for  if  the  eye  were  thus  restored  to  its  normal  position,  it  could  in  no 
respect  be  subservient  to  vision,  and  would  again,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
liable  to  deviation.  He  then  acts  upon  the  impaired  cornea,  by  means 
of  insufflations  of  calomel  and  sugar,  or  instillations,  twice  a-day,  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  ;  when  long-continued  efforts  have  accelerated  the 
usual  course  of  the  cicatrices,  and  the  opacity  is  diminished,  he  com- 
mences his  course  of  education.  The  healthy  eye  is  closed  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  exercise  the  other  in  every  pos- 
sible direction,  watching  its  motions  in  a  mirror.  If  this  is  patiently  per- 
severed in  for  some  time,  the  normal  position  will  be  more  permanently 
maintained,  than  by  means  of  any  operation,  and  the  reasons  are  self 
evident. 

In  cases  of  amaurosis,  where  the  strabismic  eye  is  of  no  value  in  vision, 
and  the  operation  is  merely  one  of  coquetry,  the  only  objection  which  can 
be  offered,  is  that  possibly  the  deviation  will  recur.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  strabismus,  is  its  differential  diagnosis;  for  when  there  is  paralysis 
of  the  3d  and  6lh  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  surgeon  has  not  succeeded  in 
proving  its  existence,  it  is  evident,  that  all  operation  will  be  in  vain.  A 
paralysis  of  the  3d  pair,  which  renders  the  superior  and  internal  recti 
perfectly  useless,  destroys  the  equipoise  of  action  between  these  and  the 
external  rectus,  the  result  being  a  divergent  strabismus  with  the  eye 
thrown  downwards.  So  a  paralysis  of  the  6th  pair,  destroying  the  action  of 
the  external  rectus,  throws  the  eye,  for  a  similar  reason,  towards  the 
greater  angle,  and  thus  forms  a  convei'gent  strabismus.  In  both  these 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  division  of  the  muscle  upon  which  the  stra- 
bismus seems  dependent,  must  be  perfectly  useless,  and  a  cause  of  unne- 
cessary pain  to  the  patient. 

When,  however,  the  surgeon  is  convinced  that  the  operation  is  clearly 
indicated,  and  the  deviation  is  not  very  great,  the  following  simple  method 
of  Taylor  is  adopted.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  slight  convert 
gent  strabismus,  he  seizes,  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  a  fold  of  the  con- 
junctiva within  the  external  angle,  and  excises  it  with  his  scissors  ;  when  the 
internodular  tissue  of  the  cixatrix  is  formed,  the  eye  is  drawn  upon  by  its 
gradual  contraction,  and  by  degrees  assumes  its  normal  position.  Should 
the  deviation,  however,  be  so  great,  as  to  render  this  simple  mode  una- 
vailing, he  resorts  to  the  division  of  the  muscle.     With  his  fine  forceps  he 
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seizes  a  fold  of  ihe  conjunctiva  near  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  and  after 
having  lifted  this  up  from  the  globe  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  he  makes 
an  incision  in  it  of  five  or  six  lines  in  length,  so  as  fairly  to  display  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon.  A  fine  blunt  hook  is  then  passed  between  the 
sclerotica  and  the  tendon,  and  when  the  surijeon  is  convinced  that  he  com- 
mands the  whole  muscle,  he  divides  the  fibres  with  his  scissoi-s — thus  re- 
ducing the  operation  to  its  simplest  terins.  There  are,  however,  two  rules 
in  this  operation  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  they  should  be 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  their  neglect  may  compromise  the  results.  1st. 
If  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  large  and  prominent,  the  muscle  must  be  cut 
as  (ar  forward  as  possible,  and  exactly  at  the  point  of  insertion  upon  the 
sclerotica.  Should  this  rule  be  neglected,  the  muscle  retracts  and  takes 
a  new  insertion  behind  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  olobe,  and,  according 
to  a  simple  mechanical  law,  its  action  will  be  greatly  diminished.  More- 
over, if  the  operation  has  been  badly  performed  on  the  superior  rectus, 
for  instance,  and  its  line  of  action  is  changed  by  a  posterior  insertion,  the 
action  of  its  opponent  will  not  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  deviation  in  an 
inferior  direction  must  result.  2d.  If  the  eye  is  small  and  sunk  in  the 
orbit,  cut  the  muscle  at  some  distance  behind  the  point  indicated  in  the 
first  rule  and  for  similar  reasons.  In  this  manner  the  subject  of  strabismus 
is  simplified,  and  all  its  secrets  may  be  conveyed  in  two  or  three  para- 
graphs. 

To  many  practitioners,  atresia  of  the  pupil  seems  an  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  and,  fearful  of  an  internal  inflammation  and  its  pro- 
pagation to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  they  are  unwilling  to  lacerate  the 
sensitive  iris,  and  thus  leave  the  patient  to  his  fate,  without  a  hope.  In 
the  remedy  of  this  condition,  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  the 
Parisian  surgeon  is  unrivalled,  and  his  successes  are  truly  wonderful. 
The  chief  principle  of  French  surgery,  or  of  reducing  every  operation  to 
its  simplest  terms,  has  been  capitally  applied  to  this  process,  and  the 
delicate  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  can  no  longer  baffle  the  physician. 
The  instruments  required  are  but  two,  a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  a  lancet,  or, 
for  convenience  sake,  a  lanceolar  knife.  The  process  most  admired 
here,  is  the  one  chiefly  employed  by  M.  Desmarres,  or  that  of  excision; 
but  in  order  to  perform  this,  the  atresia  should  not  be  perfect,  there  must 
be  a  small  lacuna  in  the  iris,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  forceps. 
Having  decided  as  to  the  position  of  his  pu|)il,  so  that  there  may  be  con- 
vergence of  the  visual  rays,  the  small  aperture  is  dilated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  belladonna,  and  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  enter  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye.  The  great  modification  of  Desmarres  is  to  prevent 
a  keratitis  by  avoiding  the  cornea,  and  placing  the  point  of  his  instru- 
ment just  behind  its  fusion  with  the  sclerotica,  he  passes  it  beneath  the 
cornea  and  perfectly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris,  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  wounding  either  tissue.  The  knife  cutting  on  both 
edges  is  thus  passed  gently  into  the  anterior  chamber  for  two  or  three 
lines,  and  then  as  carefully  withdrawn,  enlarging  the  orifice,  but  with 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

The  first  lime  is  thus  accomplished  with  facility,  but  the  second  is  the 
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most  important  and  demands  every  precaution  ;  tlie  fine  forceps  are 
closed  and  introduced  by  means  of  the  aperture  thus  made  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  passing  gently  in  front  of  the  iris,  until  they  reach  the  lacuna, 
at  its  pupillar  edge.  Being  allowed  to  expand  and  then  compressed,  a 
portion  of  the  iris  is  seized  between  their  teeth,  and  this  the  surgeon  care- 
iullv  withdraws  through  the  wound  in  the  sclerotica  and  excises  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  previously  prepared,  thus  completing  his  operation.  In 
the  second  time,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised,  that  the  points  of 
the  forceps  be  not  too  much  depressed,  else  the  capsule  might  be  seized 
with  the  iris,  and  a  capsular  cataract  appearing  shortly  after,  the  most 
perfect  artificial  pupil  would  be  rendered  useless.  Should  an  ephajoma 
result  from  the  bleeding  of  the  incised  vessels  of  the  cornea  and  sclero- 
tica, the  operator  can  elevate  the  corneal  flap  and  evacuate  the  blood 
with  a  small  spatula  ;  but  generally  absorption  is  sufficiently  active  to 
render  this  assistance  unnecessary.  The  case  needs  but  little  after  treat- 
ment, peihaps  a  few  purgatives,  iced  compresses,  and  possibly  a  v.  s.  of 
precaution.  Tl)e  rival  operation,  by  "  decollement,"  or  tearing  away 
the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligaments,  is  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  as  the  existence  of  the  slightest  pupillar  opening 
should  induce  the  operator  to  resort  to  excision.  The  decollement  is  also 
more  difficult,  and  presents  much  less  certainty  in  its  results,  from  the 
fact  that  the  puncture  to  enter  the  anterior  chamber  must  be  made  gene- 
rally in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  if  a  traumatic  keratitis  ensue,  there 
is  no  certain  hope  of  saving  the  eye  from  a  disorganizing  inflammation. 

In  the  case  of  depression  for  cataract,  some  modifications  have  also 
been  lately  made,  which  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
operation.  Having  observed  the  unpleasant  results  of  punctured  when 
compared  with  those  of  incised  wounds,  1\I.  Desmarres  made  an  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  to  the  operation  by  d  'pression.  Very  frequently,  in 
irritable  constitutions,  a  puncture  of  the  sclerotica  with  the  couching 
needle,  is  followed  by  intense  inflammation,  an  abscess  of  the  eye  en- 
sues, the  meninges  of  the  brain,  by  continuity  of  tissue,  are  inflamed,  and 
in  some  cases  the  patients  have  succumbed.  These  results  can  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  incision  of  the  sclerotica  with  a  lancet  or  lanceo- 
lar  knife,  instead  of  the  puncture  with  the  needle.  The  place  of 
election  is  below  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  globe,  and  be- 
neath the  course  of  the  external  rectus,  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  ciliary  arteries,  which  enter  the  eye  from  these  muscles  ;  a  neglect 
of  this  precaution  will  cause  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, and  probably  in  too  great  quantity  to  be  eliminated  by  the  process 
of  absorption.  It  is  also  requisite  to  enter  the  knife  behind  the  insertion 
of  the  iris,  to  prevent  its  being  wounded,  and  the  complication  of  a  con- 
sequent inflammation.  At  the  point  thus  indicated,  the  knife  is  plunged 
for  two  or  three  lines  in  depth  into  the  eye,  and  then  carefully  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  too  great 
quantity  ;  a  common  silver  probe  may  then  be  made  to  take  its  place, 
and  with  this  simple  instrutnent  M.  Desmarres  proceeds  to  the  depression 
of  the  cataract,  precisely   as  in  the   use  of  the  ordinary  needle.     The 
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ordinary  treatment  follows,  and,  generally,  the  patients  are  free  from  after 
sufferinii  ;  but  if  there  should  be  signs  of  inflammation,  violent  pains  and 
an  ai^onizing  sense  of  distension,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  every  un- 
pleasant symptom  will  disappear.  The  surgeon  need  not  be  fearl'ul  of 
cutting  through  the  ciliary  body,  or  be  alarmed  at  the  apparent  perfect 
collapse  of  the  eye,  as  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for  the  perfect  re-secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  in  some  instances  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  unpleasant  sense  of  distension  already  mentioned.  At  the 
fii-st  glance,  one  would  feel  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  paracentesis  of  the 
eve  in  such  a  summary  manner;  but  the  most  ample  experience  has  now 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  more  danger  in  such  an  operation,  than  if 
il  were  practised  upon  the  abdomen,  in  a  case  of  ordinary  ascites. 

The  utmost  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  method,  and  every 
surgeon  should  be  most  seriously  counselled  to  proceed  instantly  to  para- 
centesis, when,  after  an  ordinary  oi)eration  by  depression,  he  sees  the 
conmiencement  of  the  unfortunate  condition  just  described  ;  he  will  thus 
give  his  patient  rest,  he  removes  the  distension,  and  averts  a  fearful  in- 
flammation. Nor  should  he  doubt  the  excellence  of  the  process,  if,  after 
the  opening  has  been  made,  there  should  be  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
symptoms  ;  he  must  separate  the  lips  of  the  wound  again,  and  in  all  proba- 
bilitv  the  third  dilatation  will  suffice.  The  only  y)oint  whicli  must  be 
insisted  upon,  is  that  the  surgeon  be  careful  to  avoid  the  hyaloid  body  in 
his  paracentesis;  and  although  the  evacuation  of  half  the  vitreous  humor  is 
not  a  discouraging  circumstance,  a  loss  of  a  greater  quantity  may  lead  to 
an  irremediable  collapse  of  the  organ. 

Simple  and  beautiful  as  is  this  de[)ression,  there  is  still  another  method 
of  operating  in  cataract,  of  which  M.  Desmarres  has  much  more  reason 
to  be  proud  ;  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  absorption  of  the  lens, 
whilst  in  Its  normal  position, and  without  the  slightest  derangement  of  its 
relations.  There  are  some  cases  of  cataract  in  which  the  lens  is  tolerably 
soft,  and  yet  the  surgeon  dare  not  operate  without  fear  of  the  perfect  loss 
of  the  eye,  as  depression  is  prevented  by  its  adhesions  to  the  iris,  and  a 
chronic  iritis,  an  internal  inflammation,  or  softening  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
forbid  a  resort  to  extraction.  The  lens  must,  however,  be  destroyed  in 
these  cases,  as  it  is  liere  a  foreign  body,  and  by  fomenting  the  inter- 
nal indammaiion,  increases  the  amaurotic  condition  of  the  retina  and  pro- 
portionably  diminishes  the  hope  of  a  successful  operation.  He  therefore 
incises  the  sclerotica  as  described  in  a  previous  paragraph,  and  then  in- 
troduces the  fine  hook  of  Reisinger  through  the  wound  ;  with  this  instru- 
ment he  scratches  upon  the  lens,  in  order  to  make  a  small  opening  in  the 
capside.  Eight  days  after  this  first  operation,  he  performs  the  paracen- 
tesis of  the  eye,  through  the  original  wound,  and  upon  this  he  thinks  the 
rapid  absorption  is  greatly  dependent,  as  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humor  has  a  great  effect  in  softening  and  hastening  the  deposition  of  the 
foreign  substance.  In  forty  days,  the  absorption  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  patient  begins  to  recover  the  use  of  the  organ. 

1  have  seen  this  interesting  and  original   operation    performed   in  two 
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cases,  during  the  last  few  months,  and  with  perfect  success  ;  one  patient 
recovered  his  vision  after  forty  days,  and  in  the  second,  who  from  amau- 
rosis and  cataract  had  been  bhnd  for  thirteen  years,  the  lacuna  was  so 
perfect  at  the  end  of  sixty-one,  that  she  was  able  to  read  letters  half  an 
inch  in  height,  without  the  assistance  of  glasses.  The  process  of  absorp- 
tion being  slow  in  the  latter  case,  and  as  there  existed  false  membranes 
in  a  portion  of  the  pupil,  i\l.  Desmarres  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil  wiih  his  usual  success.  The  patients  now  have  the  usual 
sight  of  those  operated  upon  for  cataract  by  the  other  methods. 

The  resisting  power  of  the  sclerotica  is  very  different  in  various  persons 
affected  with  a  chronic  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye  ;  and  in  some, 
we  find  this  membrane  perfectly  firm,  whilst  in  others  a  dark  bluish  tint 
denotes  the  yielding  of  its  fibres  to  the  pressure  from  within.  When  there 
is  an  internal  inflammation  ^  and  the  sclerotica  has  the  greatest  resisting 
power,  the  presence  of  the  increased  secretion  caused  by  the  disease, 
has  its  effect  upon  tlie  retina,  and  an  amaurosis  by  compression  is  gradu- 
ally produced  ;  but  in  those  instances,  where  the  blue  tint  of  the  sclero- 
tica designates  the  yielding  of  its  fibres,  these  symptoms  are  seldom  if 
ever  seen.  M.  Desmarres  then  makes  a  theoretical  application  of  the 
paracentesis  of  the  eye  in  the  first  cases,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  cause 
of  compression,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  chronic  internal  inflammation.  He  has  waited  for  further 
experiences  upon  this  subject,  to  give  the  greatest  confirmation  to  his 
theory,  and  when  these  are  complete,  they  will  be  presented  to  the  medi- 
cal world. 

Under  the  head  of  Sclerotomy,  we  can  place  the  mode  of  operating 
for  ancient  capsular  cataracts,  as  the  same  incision  is  requisite  ;  in  these 
cases,  the  lens  is  generally  absorbed,  and  the  two  layers  of  capsule  are 
approximated,  and  most  probably  there  is  but  little  adhesion  to  the  iris. 
A  fine  pair  of  forceps  are  passed  through  the  wound  in  the  sclerotica, 
and  guided  behind  the  iris,  until  these  points  are  seen  in  the  field  of  the 
pupil  ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  seize  the  opaque  curtain  firmly,  and  by 
gentle  torsion  and  traction,  bring  it  slowly  through  the  same  aperture. 
The  same  operation  may  be  practised  in  cases  of  bridles  of  false  mem- 
brane, crossing  the  field  of  vision. 

Although  there  is  no  objection  to  sclerotomy  and  paracentesis  of  the 
eye  as  just  indicated,  and  although  it  is  well  proved  that  the  organ  is  by 
no  means  so  delicate  as  lienerally  imagined,  still  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  a  puncture  of  its  intrinsic  membranes  should  be  especially  avoided. 
In  cases  of  hypopion,  the  affair  is  quite  different,  when  pus  is  well  formed 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  wounding  the  eye  by  an  attempt  at  evacua- 
tion may  lead  to  an  abscess  and  loss  of  the  organ.  A  general  and  local 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  proper  use  of  calomel  and  mercurial  ointment, 
are  generally  sufficient  to  produce  absorption,  but  if  these  means  are  un- 
availing in  lymphatic  or  feeble  patients,  the  practitioner  can  resort  to  a 
tonic  course,  with  the  greatest  benefit.  In  the  \v.\\uU  of  M,  Desmarres, 
I  have  seen  an  infusion  of  polygala  senega  §  j.  to  Oj.  given  in  f  §  ij.  doses 
several  times  a-day,  have  the  most  remarkable  effect  in  these  cases.     It 
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is  a  new  application  of  a  method  long  since  practised  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
for  ancient  pleuritic  eftlisions,  which  could  not  be  absorbed  by  other 
means. 

Passing  to  the  retina,  we  will  notice  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  depen- 
dent upon  torpidity.  If  this  disease  has  not  advanced  too  far,  M.  Des- 
marres  is  accustomed  to  make  use  of  a  new  preparation  of  strychnine. 
He  saturates  a  quantity  of  lactic  acid  with  this  alkali,  and  then,  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet,  introduces  a  small  portion  under  the  skin,  along  the 
course  of  the  frontal  nerve  ;  he  commences  with  five  or  six  punctures 
the  first  day,  and  increases  by  two  every  second.  Should  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  the  remedy  appear,  he  ceases  for  a  time,  and  prescribes  a 
purgative  course.  Another  reflective  excitatory  action  is  produced  with 
the  ammoniacal  unguent  (of  about  the  same  strength  as  Granville's  lotion) 
applied  frequently  along  the  course  of  the  same  nerve,  but  witli  the 
greatest  care,  to  avoid  vesication. 

A  short  time  since,  it  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold  the  method  of 
dressing  the  eye  after  the  operation  for  cataract ;  the  bandages  and  com- 
presses were  entirely  too  numerous,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
promoting  any  tendency  to  inflammation  which  might  already  exist.  In- 
stead of  thus  exciting  and  compressing  the  eye,  the  French  surgeon 
merely  uses  a  few  strips  of  court  plaster,  which  are  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  hold  the  lids  firmly  in  an  appropriate  position  ;  over  these  can 
be  placed  iced  compresses,  if  they  are  indicated,  and  thus  the  operator 
has  more  command  of  his  organ. 

The  idea  has  also  been  rejected  that  it  is  dangerous  to  open  the  lids 
before  several  days  have  elapsed  ;  for  in  that  time,  inflamn:!ation  may 
have  gone  so  far,  as  to  render  surgical  assistance  perfectly  unavailing.  It 
only  requires  a  little  care  in  the  removal  of  the  strips  of  plaster,  and  then 
a  slight  traction  on  the  lid,  without  the  slightest  compression  of  the  globe, 
will  effect  the  purpose,  without  any  danger  whatever. 

Paris,  April  12,  1846. 


TREATMENT   OF   MANIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

Sir, — Although  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  for  nearly 
forty  years,  yet  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  write  on  medical  sub- 
jects, and  now  offer  you,  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  my  first  essay  on 
one  of  those  subjects,  viz.,  mania.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  resided  in 
Newfane,  Vt.,  1  was  called  to  a  female,  in  Brattleboro',  who  had  been  in  a 
state  of  furious  delirium  for  four  days.  She  was  attended  by  two  physi- 
cians, who  had  treated  her  with  what  are  called  nervines,  without  making 
upon  the  disease  any  favorable  impression.  1  tarried  through  the  night 
and  administered  calomel  and  tartrite  of  antimony,  until,  with  the  aid  of 
stimulating  injections,  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  freely  evacuated, 
when  the  delirium  entirely  ceased,  and  the  patient,  by  morning,  was  calm 
and  rational.     Last  Friday  (JMay  1st),  1  was  called  to  a  similar  case,  in 
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Colerain.  The  patient  had  been  healthy  through  hfe,  until  the  attack  of 
the  present  disease.  She  was  married  about  a  year  ago,  at  the  age  of 
32,  and  was  confined  with  her  first  child  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  day  previous  to  my  visit.  The  family  and  friends  had  noticed  a  de- 
gree of  strangeness,  in  her  conversation  and  conduct,  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  particularly  for  about  ten  days,  which  iiad  increased  so  much 
that,  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  she  was  quite  in  a  raving  state.  At  the 
birth  of  the  placenta,  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  no  lochial  discharge 
ensued.  The  delirium  increased,  and  with  short  remissions,  admitting  of 
no  rest ;  was  incessant  and  furious  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  was 
about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  She  was  constantly  screaming  "  Fire  !  fire  !  we 
are  all  burning  up !  fire!  murder!  the  house  is  all  on  fire  !  "  At  the 
same  time  she  was  wringing  her  hands,  thrusting  her  fingers  into  her  ears, 
and  making  many  kinds  of  agonizing  gesticulations,  indicative  of  the  ex- 
tremest  distress.  She  had  been  bled,  from  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  a 
pint,  and  had  taken  spirits  of  lavender  and  of  nitre,  a  little,  and  a  prepa- 
ration of  foetid  gum  ;  but  she  could  not  be  made  to  swallow  much  of 
anything.  There  was  so  much  jactitation  of  the  patient,  that  I  could  not 
well  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  ; 
but  could  see  that  the  tongue  was  furred.  The  eyes  could  not  be  exam- 
ined so  as  to  afford  any  satisfaction,  but  there  appeared  to  be  considera- 
ble intolerance  of  light.  The  bowels  were  constipated,  and  the  urine 
passed  involuntarily.  Eight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with  about  six  of 
ipecac,  were,  with  much  difficulty,  administered  ;  and,  in  half  an  hour,  a 
solution  of  tartrite  of  antimony  ;  and  this  last  repeated  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, for  a  few  times,  till  vomiting  ensued.  The  stomach,  in  this  way,  was 
thoroughly  evacuated,  but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  delirium.  The 
head  of  the  patient  was  now  drawn  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  a  pitcher 
of  water  poured  upon  it.  This,  for  a  short  time,  evidently  made  a  favora- 
able  impression,  and  was  frequently  repeated  in  greater  quantity,  after- 
wards. When  the  von)iting  had  ceased,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  down 
about  sixteen  grains  of  calomel  ;  but  probably  not  more  than  ten  grains 
were  swallowed.  In  two  or  three  hours  after  the  calomel,  two  drops  of 
croton  oil  in  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil  were  given,  and  the  same  quantity  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours  more.  Attempts  were  made,  but  without  success, 
to  administer  an  injection.  In  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  about  ten 
grains  more  of  calomel  were  swallowed,  and  in  two  hours  more,  three 
drops  of  croton  with  castor  oil.  After  this,  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  aloes 
were  got  down,  and  a  little  infusion  of  senna.  One  small  discharge  from 
the  bowels  was  procured  by  these  means,  before  day-light,  followed  by  a 
very  copious  one  two  or  tliree  hours  afterwards.  It  was  evident  that  the 
delirium  had  been  slowly  subsiding  for  several  hours  before  the  second 
operation  of  the  physic,  and  soon  after  this  the  patient  began  to  recognize 
her  friends,  called  for  her  child,  talked  rationally,  soon  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  was  left  in  a  composed  and  comfortable  state,  by  the  writer,  at 
about  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Saturday. 

Nothing  has  been   heard   from   the    patient  since,  and   the   relief  may 
have  proved  but  temporary  ;  yet,  even  in  that  case,  enough  transpired  to 
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demonstrate,  in  my  judgment,  tlie  propriety  of  the  course  pursued,  with 
a  view  effectually  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal.  Perhaps  this  should  be 
the  first  object,  in  most  cases  of  encephalitis,  as  well  as  of  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  diseases,  rather  than  any  direct  attempt  to  allay  irritation  or 
assuage  pain,  by  the  exhibition  of  anodynes,  narcotics,  nervines,  or  even 
by  venesection.  At  any  rate,  the  writer's  experience  would  lead  him  to 
say  to  physicians,  especially  to  the  younger  portion  of  them,  look  to  it, 
first  of  all,  that  the  natural  excretions  be  duly  regulated. 

Bernardstown,  Mass.,  May  4,  1846.  John  Brooks. 

P.  S. — 1  forgot  to  state  that,  on  the  operation  of  the  physic,  there 
was  some  appearance  of  the  lochial  discharge,  and  that  calomel  and  aloes 
were  left  to  keep  up  the  evacuations  to  a  sufficient  extent.  J.  B. 
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National  Mrdiral  Convention. — The  delegates  to  this  Convention  met 
at  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  New  York  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week.  At  the  preiiniiiiary  organization,  Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Buel,  of  New  York,  Secretary.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  delegates,  reported  that  all 
accredited  delegates  from  any  regularly  organized  society,  local  and  vol- 
untary associations  as  well  as  regular  colleges,  institutions  and  societies, 
be  considered  members  of  the  convention,  which  report  was  accepted. 
Sixteen  Slates  were  found  to  be  represented  (by  delegates  from  State  or 
other  societies),  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Slate  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  of  the  Convention,  who  presented  the  following  nomi- 
nations, which  were  unanimously  confirmed,  viz.  :  For  President,  Dr.  J. 
Knight,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  for  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Edward  Delafield, 
of  New  York  Ciiy,  and  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia;  for  Secretaries, 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  S  ivannah,  Geo.,  and  Dr.  Slille,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  G. 
S.  Bedford,  repre-ientiiig  the  University  of  New  York,  then  moved  that 
whereas  the  origiinil  o'-ject  of  the  Convention,  that  of  a  National  repre- 
sentation, for  the  good  of  the  profession,  had  been  defeated  by  the  non- 
represeiilaiion  of  iniiny  of  the  States,  and  most  of  the  Medical  Colleges 
and  Societies;,  tlie  Convention  adjourn,  sme  die.  This  motion  was  second- 
ed by  Dr.  Patersou,  also  of  the  New  York  University.  The  vole  was 
taken  individually,  and  not  by  States,  and  was  decided  by  yeas,  2 ;  nays, 
74.  On  account  of  this  motion,  Dr.  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that 
the  future  sittings  of  the  Convention  be  held  elsewhere  than  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  ;  and  another  member  proposed  an  amendment,  that  an  ad- 
journment inmiediatoly  be  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Drs.  Bedford  and  Patersou  disclaimed  all  intention  of  opposing 
the  Convention,  and  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Clymer's  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table.     A   committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  of 
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Medical  Education  before  the  Convention,  consisting  of  Drs.  Davis, 
March,  Hayes,  Walter,  Bush,  Bell,  Haxhall,  and  the  President. 

The  accredited  delegates  present  on  Tuesday  were  from  the  following^ 
institutions: — Vermont — Castleton  Medical  College,  Vermont  Medical 
College;  N.  Hampshire — Centre  District  Medical  Society;  Connecticut 
— State  Medical  Society  and  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College ;  New 
York — State  Medical  Society,  Mediciil  Society  of  City  and  County, 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  King's  Co. 
Medical  Society,  University  of  the  City  of  N.  York,  Buffalo  Medical  As- 
sociation, Erie  Co.  Medical  Society,  Y^lbany  Medical  College,  Geneva  Co. 
Medical  Society,  Geneva  Medical  College,  Madison  County  Medical 
Society,  New  York  Hospital  :  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  Medical  So- 
ciety, Pennsylvania  College  ;  New  Jersey — private  individuals  ;  Dela- 
ware— State  Medical  Society,  Medical  Association  of  Wilmington ; 
Maryland — Medical  College  of  Baltimore  ;  Virginia — State  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  Georgia — State  Medical  Society  ;  Mississippi — State  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  Indiana — La  Porte  University  ;  Illinois — Medical  Department  of 
Illinois  College  ;  Tennessee — State  Medical  Society;  Rhode  Island — 
State  Medical  Society.  And  on  Wednesday,  the  State  Medical  Societies 
of  Vermont  and  Missouri  were  represented,  also  the  Lunatic  Asylu\n  of 
Hudson  and  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  on  Wednesday  by  Dr.  Davis, 
of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  and  after  discussion  were  unani- 
mously adopted  : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  the  association  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  lacilitates  the  attainment  of  their 
common  objects ;  therefore, 

"  1st.  Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  Medical  Profession  of  the 
United  States,  to  institute  a  JSationcd  Medical  Association,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  honor  and  respec- 
tability, for  the  advancement  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  extension  of  their 
usefulness. 

"  2d.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a 
plan  of  organization  for  such  an  association,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

"3d.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
issue  an  Address  to  the  difTerent  regularly  organized  Medical  Societies, 
and  chartered  Medical  Schools,  in  the  United  States,  setting  forth  tiie  ob- 
jects of  the  National  Medical  Association,  and  inviting  thetn  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  Convention,  U)  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  May,  1S47. 

"4th.  Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  and  elevated  stand- 
ard of  requirements  foi  the  degree  of  '  M.D.'  should  be  adopted  by  all  the 
Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be 
appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

"  olh.  Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  that  young  men,  before  being  re- 
ceived as  students  of  medicine,  should  have  acquired  a  suitable  prelimi- 
nary education,  and  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  on 
the  standard  of  acquirements,  which  should  be  exacted  of  such  young 
men,  and  to  report  at  the  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  1847. 
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*'6th.  Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Medical  Profession  in  the 
United  States  should  be  (rovcrned  by  the  same  code  of  Medical  Ethics, 
and  that  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  a  code  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  1847." 

Dr.  O.  S.  Bartles,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
after  considerable  discussion  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven,  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  23. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  union  of  the  business  of  teaching  and  licensing, 
in  the  same  hands,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  in  prac- 
tice. Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to  Iicen.se  on  medical  colleges,  and 
State  and  county  medical  societies,  it  should  be  restricted  (o  one  board, 
in  such  State,  composed,  in  fair  proportion,  of  representatives  from  the 
medical  collefjes,  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  pay  for  whose  ser- 
vices, as  examiners,  should,  in  no  degree,  depend  on  the  number  licensed 
by  them." 

The  Chairman  announced  the  various  committees  on  Dr.  Davis's  reso- 
lutions— as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  Organization  of  the  National  Medical  Institution" — Drs.  J. 
Watson,  Stearns,  Campbell  Stewart,  Stille,  Davis,  Cogswell,  Fenner. 

"  On  the  Address  " — Drs.  Knight,  Ives,  Dow,  Sumner,  McNaughton, 
Blatchford,  Boswell,  Baxley. 

"  On  the  Requirements  for  a  Degree  " — Drs.  Haxhall,  Cullen,  Paterson 
(Va.),  Norris,  Flint,  Perkins,  Wing. 

"  On  Preliminary  Education  " — Drs.  Cowper,  Bush,  Thompson  (Del.), 
March,  Atlee,  Brainard,  Mead. 

The  closing  business  of  the  session,  on  Wednesday,  as  we  gather  from 
the  New  York  papers,  was  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Thompson's  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Colleges,  for  the  offer  of 
their  rooms  for  the  Convention,  was  taken  from  the  table  and  adopted. 
A  member  moved  a  resolution  to  call  on  the  different  medical  societies, 
in  the  different  States,  to  report  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  their 
several  States.  Carried. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  to  the 
officers  of  the  Convention,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
their  duties.  Carried  unanimously. — A  vote  providing  for  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  then  offered, 
and  adopted. — A  resolution  was  passed,  providing  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  systetn  of  nomenclature  of  diseases,  with  reference  to  the  registration 
of  deaths. — An  invitation  from  Dr.  Delafield  (V.  P.)  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  to  visit  him  at  his  house  to-morrow  (Thursday)  evening, 
was  accepted,  with  thanks,  and  unanimously. — Dr.  Bell  (V.  P.)  moved 
that  this  Convention  approve  the  designs  ai\d  publication  of  the  Syden- 
ham (publishing)  Society,  in  England.  Adopted. — Dr.  Cogswell  offered 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office.  Adopted. — Prof  Knight  (P.)  briefly  re- 
turned his  acknowledgments. — And  the  Convention  then  adjourned, 
sine  die. 


Entomology. — Messrs.  Lea  &,  Blanchard  have  brought  out  a  finished 
edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  of  that  delightful  work,  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  on  the   Natural   History  of  Insects.     In  England    this  work   has 
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passed  through  six  editions.  Such  a  treatise  is  not  essential  to  a  medical 
student,  but  it  is  one  of  those  excellent  productions  which  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  by  illustrating  the  economy  of  nature,  and  therefore 
is  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  mind.  Physicians  may  be  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  practitioners.  We  have  noticed  that  those  who  know 
nothinor  of  the  universe  which  surrounds  them  but  the  details  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  deprive  themselves  of  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  which  the  fair  creation  offers  for  their  acceptance.  We  are 
staunch  advocates  for  that  system  of  reading  which  embraces  the  whole 
ranpe  of  human  thought,  and  although  students  should  first  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  doctrines  on  which  a  rational  practice  is  founded,  there  is 
no  apology  to  be  made  to  society,  for  not  being  familiar  with  the  various 
departments  of  general  literature  and  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences. 
This  valuable  publication  may  be  found  in  Boston  at  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&.  Co.'s.  

Railroad  Surgery. — On  Saturday,  May  2d,  while  the  cars  for  New 
York  were  speeding  it  over  the  Providence  Railroad  with  exceeding  ra- 
pidity, a  tall,  stalworth  fellow,  who  wished  to  stop  at  a  particular  place, 
made  a  leap,  sans  cercmonic,  from  the  platforin  to  the  ground.  The  train 
was  very  soon  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  passengers  rushed  out,'  en 
masse,  to  the  spot  where  the  man  fell.  On  examination — the  profession 
being  bountifully  represented  on  the  occasion — it  was  found  that  the 
only  injury  he  had  sustained  was  a  dislocation  of  the  left  shoulder.  Dr. 
Gage,  of  Concord,  and  Dr.  Tenney,  of  Loudon,  N.  H.,  as  assistant,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  spectators,  quickly  reduced  the  luxation,  and  the  patient 
walked  off  one  way,  while  the  cars  ran  the  other.  Being  present,  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  cool,  skilful  manner  of  Dr.  Gage,  as  an  operator. 


University  of  Missouri. —  A  catalogue  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
Department,  for  the  present  season,  shows  that  ninety-two  students  were 
matriculated  for  the  late  course  of  lectures.  Twenty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Augustus  R.  Knapp,  of  Jersey- 
ville,  received  an  honorary  degree.  The  Medical  School  of  Kemper  Col- 
lege, since  the  issuing  of  the  last  circular,  has  become  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  There  is  a  strong 
faculty,  combining  tact,  energy  and  experience,  so  that  the  success  of  the 
institution  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

St.  Louis  is  a  charming  city,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  must  become  a  great  central  depot  for  literature  and  science, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  as  it  already  is  for  mercantile  activity,  and  a  thrift 
that  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  New  England. 


Diseases  of  the  Eye. — Readers  are  particularly  directed  to  the  article 
on  Ophthalmology,  in  this  day's  Journal,  by  Dr.  Stone,  which  came  by 
the  last  steamer.  He  is  gathering  up  treasures  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  to  be  dispensed  in  his  own  favored  country.  Further 
communications  are  anticipated  from  the  same  desirable  source. 

Judicial  Period  of  Gestation. — Medical  matters  seem  to  be  decided  by 
judges  and  jurymen,  in  Pennsylvania,  without  much  regard  to  authority,  to 
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say  the  least.  In  Vol.  XXXIII.  of  this  Journal  a  case  is  reported  in  which 
a  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy  317  days.  The 
following  is  a  similar  case,  and  is  taken  from  a  New  York  paper. 

"  The  medical  and  legal  professions  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  a  judi- 
cial decision  has  been  made  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which  settles  a  long- 
mooted  point  in  both  professions.  The  case  was  a  trial  in  which  the  pro- 
secutrix, who  cliarired  the  defendant  with  being  the  father  of  her  illegiti- 
mate child,  testified  that  the  last  time  he  was  in  her  company  was  on  the 
2"2d  day  of  March,  1^15,  and  that  the  child  was  born  on  the  ;iOth  of 
January,  1846,  botii  the  mother  and  child  being  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Many  authorities  were  read  upon  the  period  of  gestation  ;  and  thirteen 
able  doctors  testified  to  the  same  point ;  a  majority  of  thein  denied  that 
the  period  ever  extended  more  than  a  few  days  beyond  nine  calendar 
months,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days;  excepting  from  some  un- 
natural cause,  asmal-formation,  &-c.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  that  the  unusual  length  of  time  (forty  days  beyond  ihe  ordinary  pe- 
riod) was  no  obstacle  to  the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly convicted.  A  medical  spectator,  retnarking  upon  the  case,  in 
the  Union  and  Sentinel,  says:  '  This  is  an  important  case,  being  the  first 
time  in  America,  where,  by  judicial  decision,  it  has  been  established  that 
gestation  may  be  protracted  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  case,  ending  in  a  safe  and  natural  birth.'  " 

Losses  by  Mail. — Within  a  short  time  the  discovery  has  been  niadethat 
various  business  letters  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  by  some 
singular  fatality  have  not  come  to  hand.  At\er  thorough  examination, 
having  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  proper  officer  in  the  Boston 
Office,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  rogue  has  had  access  to  the  box 
in  which  the  editors  letters  and  packages  are  placed.  In  consequence  of 
this  conclusion,  the  box  is  now  changed,  and  no  second  person,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  permitted  to  take  out  our  letters.  Several  instances  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  letters  containing  money  in  payment  for 
the  Journal  were  directed  to  the  editor  instead  of  the  publisher,  and 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  How  many  letters  have  thus  failed  to  reach 
us,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Our  confidence  in  tiie  integrity  of  the 
Post  Office,  however,  as  a  department,  is  unshaken.  There  has  been 
roguery  somewhere,  which  the  agent  of  the  Government  may  yet  succeed 
in  detecting.  Whatever  is  directed  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  either  with  or  without  the  publisher's  name,  is  placed  in  a  safe 
box,  in  the  Post  Office,  to  which  no  one  goes  but  himself,  and  from  which 
nothing  has  been  missed.  Letters  or  packages  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  editor  are  put  into  his  private  box,  which  we  consider  now  as  also  per- 
fectly safe.  Letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Journal  should  in  all 
cases  be  directed  to  the  publisher,  according  to  the  directions  which  are 
every  week  printed  on  the  last  page  of  the  Journal.  Besides  all  these 
arrangements  for  security,  as  a  business  process  a  daily  cash  account  is 
kept  of  money  received  by  the  editor,  its  source  and  object,  and  the  letters 
filed.  Fearing  that  many  correspondents  may  be  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  their  favors  are  indifferently  received  or  wholly  neglected, 
since  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  past  finding  out,  this  statement  is  made,  with 
the  assurance  that  at  the  Boston  Post  Office  no  further  loss  will  occur 
under  our  present  careful  system  of  vigilance. 
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P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  a  person  has  been  arrested,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  has  opened  letters  which  he  took  from  the  editor's  box.  We 
now  entertain  a  hope  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury  we  have  been 
made  to  suffer,  as  well  as  preventing  its  recurrence. 

Rising  Medical  Talent  in  Western  Africa. — In  one  of  Dr.  Lugenbeel's 
recent  despatches  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  dated  at  Monro- 
via, February  lOth,  he  thus  speaks  of  two  of  his  pupils  : — "  Perhaps  it 
may  appear  a  little  like  egotism  for  me  to  praise  my  own  students,  but  I 
think  I  may  truly  say,  tliat  Mr.  James  S.  Smith  possesses  more  remarka- 
ble talents  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  than  any  other  young  man  whom 
I  ever  knew.  His  judgment  is  uncommonly  good,  and  he  is  very  studious, 
observant  and  attentive.  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  will  make  the  better  sur- 
geon. He  has  already  performed  several  important  surgical  operations. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  him  amputate  the  leg  of  a  man,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  calf  He  performed  every  part  of  the 
operation  himself — took  the  limb  off  about  four  inches  below  the  knee; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  I  believe  an  amputation  was  never  be- 
fore more  neatly  performed  in  Liberia. 

"  Nearly  all  the  late  immigrants  have  been,  more  or  less,  sick  ;  some  very 
sick,  and  a  few  of  them  are  still  complaining.  Six,  in  all,  have  died;  ope 
of  whom  was  a  very  aged  woman,  and  one  a  young  unmarried  female, 
who  obstinately  refused  to  eat  or  drink  anything,  or  to  take  any  medicine, 
in  consequence  of  mortification  and  chagrin,  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  her  unfortunate  situation — in  plain  language,  an  abortion.  One 
of  the  other  four  was  a  man,  who  might  have  lived  if  lie  had  not  resolved 
to  die." 


Castleton  Medical  College. — We  understand  that  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman' 
of  this  city,  who  has  for  several  years  past  occupied  the  chair  of  Descrip_ 
tive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Castleton  School,  has  resigned.  A  sue 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Medical  Miscellany. — On  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  man  in 
Maryland,  a  pistol  ball  was  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which 
had  been  there  three  weeks — yet  he  had  been  rational  most  of  the  time 
before  death. — Dr.  Alexander  Edson,  of  Vt.,  brother  to  the  once  famous 
living  skeleton,  Calvin  Edson,  who  weighed  12.3  pounds  at  18  years  of  age, 
now,  at  42,  weighs  only  50  pounds.  Calvin,  before  his  death,  weighed 
but  4-5  pounds.  The  doctor  is  in  good  health. — Mr.  Blaisdell,  a  mechani- 
cal dentist,  assistant  of  Dr.  Ball,  Boston,  has  recently  completed  a  speci- 
men of  his  ingenuity,  in  the  construction  of  a  lull  set  of  artificial  teeth  of 
extraordinary  beauty. — Smallpox  is  again  on  the  increase  at  Philadelphia. 

Erratum. — On  page  280  of  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal,  four  lines  from  the 
bottom,  the  sentence — "  the  more  important  the  cause,"  &c.,  should  read,  "the 
more  impotent  the  cause,  the  more  potent  the  etfect." 

R'-pnrl  of  Deallis  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  May  9lh,  66.— Males,  34,  females,  32. 
Stillliorn,  9.  Of  consumption,  8 — smallpox,  2— measles,  14 — old  age,  2 — lung  fever,  2— acci- 
dental, I— erysipelas,  1— scarlet  ferer,  6— infantile,  6— inflammation  of  the"  lima;s,  2— dis- 
ease of  the  hrain,  1— dropsy  of  the  brain,  5— childbed,  1— convulsions,  1— debility.  1— maras- 
mus. 2— typhus  fever,  I— hoopin?  cough,  1 — dropsy,  1 — croup,  l~infiammation  of'the  l)rain,  2 
—sudden,  I— cancer,    1— teething,  1. 

Under  5  years.  40— between  5  and  20  years,  6— between  20  and  40  years,  11— between  40aad 
60  years,  2— over  60  years,  7. 
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A  Case  of  Ileus  relieved  by  Tobacco.  By  T.  W.  Fry,  M.D.,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. — Mrs.  Winters,  69  years  of  age,  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  intermittent  fever  last  fall,  and  continued  delicate  and  feeble 
through  the  winter.  On  the  16th  of  March  she  was  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  colic,  accompanied  by  constant  efforts  at  vomiting.  A  portion  of 
tinct.  opii  and  sulph.  ether  gave  but  temporary  relief.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  vomiting  returned,  and  some  bilious  matter  was  thrown  up; 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  was  now  ordered,  which  relieved  the  stomach 
of  a  large  quantity  of  bile.  The  sickness  and  pain  having  subsided  to 
some  extent,  cathartic  medicines,  followed  by  saline  mixtures,  were  had 
recourse  to,  but  without  any  good  effect.  The  pain  returning  with  greater 
violence,  the  bowels  becoining  more  swollen,  accompanied  by  copious 
and  frequent  discharges  of  feculent  matter  from  the  mouth,  now  indicated 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  difficulty;  and  as  all  medicine  taken  into 
the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  bowels  only  increased  the 
sickness,  pain,  and  vomiting,  reliance  was  placed  entirely  upon  opiates 
and  injections.  Tinct.  opii  thirty  drops  was  given,  followed  in  fifteen 
minutes  by  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  sulph.  morphine;  injections  of  salt 
water  and  castor  oil  frequently  repeated,  were  immediately  expelled  with- 
out producing  any  action  on  the  bowels,  except  one  small  discharge  of 
opaque  mucus.  An  injection  of  tobacco  was  now  given  with  the  same 
result.  The  bowels  seeming  incapable  of  retaining  fluid  matter,  a  sup- 
pository, made  in  the  following  manner,  was  introduced  into  the  rectum  : 
a  drachm  of  strong  tobacco  steeped  in  a  gill  of  hot  water,  was  added 
to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  wax.  This 
was  retained  several  hours,  and  the  patient  began  to  feel  an  inclination  to 
stool  ;  another  injection  was  administered,  which  came  away  with  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  entire  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  discharge  of  feculent  matter  by  the  mouth,  which  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  suppository,  now  ceased,  and  the  pa- 
tient, although  prostrated  to  an  alarming  extent,  her  constitution  being 
much  impaired  by  age,  recovered  with  great  rapidity.  Counter-irritation 
on  the  abdomen  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  by 
means  of  hot  salt  and  mustard  alternately  applied. —  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 


On  the  Employment  of  Phosphate  of  Ammonia.  By  C.  Voigt,  M.D. — 
In  a  trial  made  under  my  observation  with  this  article,  in  the  dose  of 
only  about  three  grains,  a  series  of  alarming  and  highly  irritative  symp- 
toms was  induced.  In  about  an  hour  after  its  introduction  into  the  sto- 
macli,  the  patient  was  attacked  by  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  prjecordia 
and  around  the  chest;  nausea;  thirst;  a  hard,  small,  frequent  pulse;  and 
a  collapsed  state  of  the  circulation.  These  disturbances  were  followed  by 
fulness  and  tension  in  ihe  head  ;  heaviness  in  the  limi)s  ;  and  an  unsteady  tot- 
tering gait.  The  case  seeming  likely  to  become  serious  if  unrelieved,  was 
treated  by  a  moderate  bloodletting,  a  dose  of  senna  aiul  salts,  and  mucilagi- 
nous drink  ;  which  had  the  effect  of  affording  relief,  though  some  degree 
of  gastric  irritation  remained  for  some  hours  subsequently.  The  first  ac- 
tion of  the  medicine  in  this  instance  appeared  to  be  violently  irritating  on 
the  stomach.  I  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  preparation  employ- 
ed was  pure. — Medical  Examiner. 
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REMARKABLE   CASE   OF   MENTAL   ALIENATION. 

By  W.  T.  Wragg,  M.D. 

Joe,  a  young  negro  of  about  '20  years  of  age,  possessing  an  average  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  and  having  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  tinie  when 
he  was  attacked  with  the  illness  which  tlirew  him  into  the  remarkable 
condition  in  which  1  found  him,  resided  on  a  plantation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Charleston.  His  occupations  were  such  as  are  common  to  per- 
sons in  his  situation  ;  laboring  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  was 
taken  ill  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  1837,  probably  with  fever  of  a 
bilious  type.  For  about  a  fortnight  he  remained  on  the  plantation,  re- 
ceiving suci)  attention  as  the  neighborhood  afforded.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  suffered  from  neglect,  but  it  seemed  evident  that  his  case  had  not 
been  judiciously  treated.  A  report  of  his  death  reached  his  master,  who 
resided  in  Charleston,  and  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  had  that  the 
boy  was  really  seriously  ill.  This  report  caused  a  careful  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  his  real  condition,  w  hen  it  was  found  that  although  he  was  not 
dead,  yet  his  case  was  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  call  for  most  care- 
ful attention.  He  was  therefore  brought  to  town.  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  on  Tuesday,  8th  August,  1837,  and  found  him  laboring  under  vio- 
lent delirium  and  a  great  deal  of  muscular  irritability.  1  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  commenced,  or  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease ;  except  that  he  had  had  fever. 
His  imagination,  a  faculty  which,  with  him,  had  doubtless  never,  in  his 
hours  of  health,  been  called  into  action,  was  awakened.  He  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  dead.  This,  no  doubt,  originated  from 
the  report  of  his  death,  which  had  been  current,  and  which  had  probably 
been  spoken  of  in  his  presence. 

Upon  a  mind  laboring  under  so  much  excitement,  and  in  which  the 
exaggerations  of  timid  and  ignorant  friends  could  find  no  counterpoise  in 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  education,  such  an  idea  was  calculated  to 
produce  a  deep  impression,  and  accordingly  the  patient  was  hurried  away 
in  the  most  extravagant  language  and  conduct.  From  his  false  ground 
he  drew  inferences  perfectly  secutive,  and  which  failed  to  be  rational  only 
because  they  started  from  unsound  premises.  He  said  that,  being  dead, 
his  flesh  would  soon  begin  to  rot  and  drop  fron)  his  bones  ;  remonstrated 
at  being  kept  so  long  unburied ;  earnestly  demanded  that  his  grave 
clothes  should  be  prepared  and  put  upon  him,  and  that  he  be  laid  out  in 
16 
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the  usual  form.  He  looked  anxiously  for  the  company  to  assemble  which 
was  to  follow  his  body  to  tiie  grave,  and  would  chaunt  in  touching  lan- 
guage a  final  adieu  to  his  mother.  The  tune  he  selected  was  solemn, 
such  as  he  was  used  to  hear  under  similar  circumstances.  He  would 
pick  and  pull  at  his  flesh,  while  he  called  on  the  bystanders  to  look  at 
hiin  closely,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  he  was  really  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  these  interesting  and  deeply  touching  scenes,  he  would 
sometimes  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly, as  if  rebuked  by  his  conscience  for  the  indecent  levity  of  such 
conduct  in  one  who  was  already  an  inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  would 
check  his  mirth.  And  then,  his  countenance  would  be  marked  in  every 
feature  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  solemnity,  he  would  address 
himself  earnestly  to  some  object  in  the  room,  as  though  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  deeply  awed  by  his  majesty  ;  he  would 
then,  in  the  most  earnest  and  appropriate  language,  give  expression  to  his 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Great  Being  in  whose  presence  he  stood  ; 
and  with  the  altitude  and  accent  of  prayer,  acknowledge  his  power  to 
save  or  destroy.  Fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  indeed  dead, 
and  a  dweller  amongst  immortal  spirits  in  that  world  which  his  religious 
instruction  had  taught  him  to  believe  would  receive  his  soul,  when  death 
had  released  it  from  its  fleshy  tenement ;  his  countenance  and  his  every 
action  took  a  serious,  a  sublime  expression  from  the  thought,  and  his 
whole  deportment  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  touch  and  awe  all  who 
saw  him.  He  would  remain  for  some  lime  enveloped  in  this  rhapsody. 
He  heard  nothing  of  what  passed  near  him,  and  saw  only  the  majestic 
creation  of  his  imagination,  and  lived  only  in  regions  which  his  mental 
infirmity  had  painted,  till  they  seemed  like  those  of  another  and  brighter 
world. 

Gradually,  after  a  day  or  two,  his  delirium  took  a  character  of  gaiety. 
His  countenance  wore  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  vein  of  humor  marked  his 
conversation.  But  if  opposed,  he  would  resist  forcibly  ;  making  power- 
ful muscular  efforts,  and  once  he  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  one  of  the  by- 
standers. He  would  sing  a  tune  with  perfect  accuracy,  adapting  to  it, 
as  he  proceeded,  words  suggested  by  what  was  passing  around  him. 
When  questioned,  he  would  chaunt  his  answer  with  perfect  correctness, 
thus  conveying  all  the  required  information  concerning  his  feelings,  his 
wishes  and  his  thoughts.  His  gestures  were  easy  and  appropriate,  nor 
could  he  be  restrained  from  making  them,  by  any  mechanical  opposition 
placed  in  his  way  ;  for  there  was  a  rigid  and  unyielding  energy  in  his  mus- 
cular contractions,  that  overpowered  all  resistance,  like  the  delirious  and 
convulsive  movements  of  a  patient  laboring  inider  piirenitis.  Restraint 
made  him  violent;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  releasing  himself,  or  the  restraint 
was  removed,  upon  tlie  instant  a  mild  and  gentle  smile  threw  its  bland 
expression  over  his  face,  and  he  became  obedient  to  a  single  word,  if  ut- 
tered in  a  gentle  tone.  He  knew  his  mother,  and  always  spoke  to  her 
with  kindness. 

This  musical  mania  continued  for  two  days.  About  tlie  third  day  he 
ceased  singing,  and  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  that  his  delirium  had 
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v,el  assumed  now  presented  itself.  He  spoke  in  rhyme  !  As  he  had  be- 
fore made  all  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  voluntary 
ramarks,  in  a  measured  and  musical  tone,  so  did  he  now  comnuinicate  his 
thoughts  in  well-selected  rhymes.  He  woiild  sometimes  rhyme  repeat- 
edly on  the  same  word.  Again  his  transitions  would  be  rapidly  made 
from  one  sound  to  another,  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  At  all  times 
the  words  were  so  selected  as  to  make  the  most  perfect  rhyme.  And  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  collecting  and  bringing  into  use,  in  the 
most  apposite  manner,  a  large  number  of  similar  sounding  words,  whicli 
would  have  appeared  astonishing  even  in  one  who  had  been  rendered  fa- 
miliar, by  education  and  habit,  with  language  in  all  its  perfectness.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  individual  was  a  slave,  perfectly  unedu- 
cated, and  showing  no  further  knowledge  of  language  than  was  sufilcient 
for  expressing  his  few  and  simi)le  wants.  Negroes  have  some  quickness 
vn  catching  musical  sounds,  and  in  repenting  simple  tunes  by  air;  hence 
{  was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  sing  ;  though  the  quickness  with  whicl) 
be  adapted  his  answers  and  remarks  to  the  tune  he  was  singing,  was  in- 
deed remari<able.  But  the  ease  with  which  he  rhymed  was  truly 
astonishing. 

The  medical  history  and  treatment  of  the  case  were  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  had  been  long  suffering  for  want  of  rest,  and  for  several 
nights  continued  to  be  sleepless.  He  had  well-marked  exacerbations 
towards  night,  when  his  pulse,  which  tiiroughout  the  day  would  continue 
nearly  at  a  healthy  standard,  becan)e  quick,  small  and  irritable.  During 
the  exacerbations  he  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said  to  him,  unless 
spoken  to  earnestly.  He  would  then  listen  attentively,  and  would  readily 
promise  obedience  to  any  directions  ;  and  he  always  kept  his  word. 

After  repeated  bleeding,  both  general  and  local,  blistering,  purging, 
hot  pediluvia,  with  mustard,  and  other  means  of  depletion  and  derivation, 
his  madness  became  more  calm,  but  he  never  said  anything  rational  ; 
only  making  in  various  ways  a  few  half-inle!ligible  complaints  of  the  blis- 
ter which  had  been  put  on  his  head.  His  rest  returned  to  him.  He 
would  sleep  well  at  night,  and  frequently  had  refreshing  naps  through  the 
day.      His  appetite  became  good,  so  that  he  eat  heartily  and  with  relish. 

On  the  I7th  of  August,  nine  days  after  I  first  saw  him,  when  the  de- 
pletory revulsive  measures  mentioned,  had  removed  all  symptoms  of  ex- 
citement except  the  delirium,  a  seton  was  put  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
He  was  very  iTuich  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  operation,  and  the  sight  of 
the  knife  and  other  preparations  caused  him  to  shudder,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent he  suffered  as  much  mental  as  bodily  pain.  But  when  assured  that 
Che  operation  would  benefit  him,  and  that  it  was  only  done  for  his  own 
good,  he  became  calm,  and  expressed  himself  thankful. 

The  seton  remained  till  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  fifty-eight 
days  from  the  time  of  its  insertion.  The  delirium  abated  evidently  and 
steadily  from  the  time  that  suppuration  was  so  established.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  walk  about  the  room,  then  in  the  street  near  his  residence,  and 
gradually  extending  his  promenade,  canie  to  see  me  at  my  office,  and  re- 
port on  his  condition.     When   the  seton  was  removed,  his  intellect  was 
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perfectly  clear,  and  his  pliysical  health  completely  restored.  No  incon- 
venience resulted  iVoni  the  (hyins;  up  of  the  suppuration,  and  he  returned 
to  his  occupation  in  perfectly-restored  health. — Southern  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


HOOPING   COUGH. 

From  Dr-  J-  A.  Swott's  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Theke  is  a  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis,  called  hooping  cough,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  for  two  months  ;  it  usually  commences  like  an  ordinary  catarrh  ; 
though  even  in  the  commencement,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  violent  than  in  the  early  stage  of  common  catarrh  ;  it 
goes  on  increasing  in  violence  for  ten  days,  when  its  character  is  lully 
developed,  and  finally  the  fits  of  coughing  are  so  violent,  that  the  face 
becomes  livid,  and  the  jugular  distended,  till  at  last,  an  inspiration  takes 
place,  with  a  loud  hooping,  which  gives  some  relief;  the  cough,  however, 
again  returns  two  or  three  times,  until  a  thin,  glairy  rnucus  is  expectorated, 
or  perhaps  the  child  vomits  ;  the  paroxysm  is  then  over.  The  glairy  mu- 
cus, which  accumulates  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  appears  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  cough  ;  this  paroxysm  may  be  repeated  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  or  it  may  only  occur  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  four, 
then  growing  less  and  less  pronounced,  until  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  simple  catarrh,  and  passes  away.  You  frequently  find  no  physical 
signs  present  ;  if  you  listen  during  the  paroxysm,  you  will  hear  nothing 
at  all,  and  even  during  the  loud  inspiration,  nothing  is  heard,  it  ap- 
pears entirely  confined  to  the  larynx.  The  nature  of  this  hoop  es- 
capes pathology  altogether  ;  there  are  no  post-mortem  appearances 
beyond  those  common  to  bronchitis,  and  yet  there  are  peculiar  features 
in  this  disease  ;  it  occurs  but  once  during  life,  and  is  contagious.  It  is 
not  dangerous,  unless  some  previous  disease  has  made  inroads  on  the 
constitution,  such  as  diarrhoea  ;  it  then  often  proves  fatal  ;  but  if  the  child 
is  healthy,  unless  the  disease  becomes  complicated  with  some  other  dis- 
ease, it  is  not  dangerous.  There  are  two  complications  you  must  be  on 
the  watch  for,  during  the  prevalence  of  hooping  cough  ;  one  is  congestion 
of  the  brain,  the  other  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing, that  congestion  of  the  brain  should  ensue,  when  we  remember  the 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  exists  during  the  parox- 
ysm. If,  then,  we  find  the  child  inclined  to  drowsiness,  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  a  tendency  to  heat  about  the  head,  we  should  at  once  take  the  alarm, 
else  convulsions  and  fatal  coma  may  ensue.  So,  if  we  find  that  the  child 
complains  of  pain  or  coughing,  that  the  breathing  is  permanently  op- 
pressed with  fever,  accelerated  pulse,  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits,  we 
should  at  once  fear  the  supervention  of  a  serious  inflanunation  of  the 
chest.  In  both  these  cases,  the  hoop  diminishes  or  even  ceases  ;  but 
this,  occurring  while  the  child  is  evidently  worse,  can  hardly  be  misin- 
terpreted. 
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Again,  this  disease,  which  under  favorable  circumstances  usuall) 
terminates  in  two  months,  is  liable  to  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite 
.period  by  relapses.  The  child  may  have  ceased  to  hoop  entirely  and 
ibr  some  time,  but  a  fresh  attack  of  bronchitis  will  bring  back  the 
hoop,  and  this  may  be  repeated  until  the  disease  becomes  establish- 
ed by  a  sort  of  habit.  We  observe  the  same  in  other  specific  inflam- 
mations ;  thus,  a  gonorrhcea  will  seem  entirely  cured,  and  yet,  under 
the  influence  of  local  excitement,  it  will  return  with  all  its  specific 
characters. 

Treatment  of  Hooping  Cough. — This  being  a  specific  disease,  arising 
from  some  specific  cause,  and  as  it  must  always  rim  its  course  before 
health  can  be  re-established,  it  does  not  in  general  require  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment.  When  it  occurs  in  children,  it  requires  that 
prudence  be  exercised,  guarding  the  patient  from  exposure  to  bad 
weather,  or  the  evening  air,  regulating  the  diet,  and  avoiding  the  oc- 
currence of  febrile  attacks,  by  cutting  down  the  allowance  of  animal 
food.  If  the  disease  can  be  made  to  run  on  favorably,  without  medical 
treatment,  it  will  probably  be  the  better. 

Sometimes  we  find  particular  symptoms  predominating  ;  thus,  some- 
times, you  will  find  slight  indications  of  febrile  action  after  the  first  few 
days,  the  appetite  failing,  and  pain  present,  that  may  lead  you  to  suspect 
pneumonia,  or  some  other  aftection  ;  such  a  case  you  may  treat  anli- 
phlogistically,  regulating  it,  however,  according  to  circumstances,  as  to 
whether  the  child  is  plethoric  or  not.  In  many  cases,  it  is  connected 
with  ordinary  bronchitis,  indicated  by  the  sibilant  and  sonorous  ronchi, 
and  the  mucous  rattle  at  the  base  of  the  Imig  ;  if  these  are  trifling,  they 
will  require  no  treatment,  but  if  more  serious,  they  may  lead  to  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  tliese  symptoms  you  may  overcome  by  tartar  emetic, 
low  diet,  the  warm  bath,  &c. ;  if  it  is  mild,  Cox's  hive  syrup  will  be 
found  suflicient.  Whenever  the  lungs  or  the  brain  are  attacked,  your 
treatment  ought  to  be  immediately  addressed  towards  them,  and  as  ac- 
tively as  the  case  may  admit. 

In  delicate,  feeble  children,  and  in  others  where  frequent  relapses 
have  occurred,  the  disease  is  sometimes  prolonged  by  a  sort  of  habit ; 
in  such  cases  you  must  resort  to  the  tonics,  quinine,  iron,  the  mineral 
acids,  &;c.  Garlic  is  a  very  popular  remedy,  taken  internally,  and 
rubbed  along  the  spine  ;  in  some  cases  it  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
the  cough,  while  in  others  it  has  but  little  effect.  If  the  cough  still  with- 
stands all  these  remedies,  the  last,  and  almost  unfailing  resource,  is  the 
change  of  air  ;  this  has  usually  the  effect  of  completely  breaking  it  up. 
But  in  an  ordinary  simple  case,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  remedy  that 
will  control  the  deviation  of  the  hooping  cough  ;  it  has  a  definite  course, 
and  that  it  will  run. — New  Yorli  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
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A    CASE   OF   PURPURA   HEMORRHAGICA. 

By  W.  D.  Harrif,  M.D  ,  of  Utica,  Mississippi. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  being  of  a  some- 
what novel  character,  may  not  be  uninteresting,  I  hope,  to  some  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  the  Journal. 

October  9ih,  1S45. — I  was  called  to  visit  Miss  M.  S.,  aged  23  years, 
of  small  size,  dark  hair  and  complexion,  health  and  constitution  delicate 
fi'oin  childhood,  whom  1  had  attended  sixteen  months  previous  for  spinal 
irritation,  together  with  a  slight  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  considerable 
bronchial  difficulty,  with  pain  in  the  left  side,  &ic. 

When  1  arrived  on  this  occasion,  I  found  her  laboring  under  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  : — Iiemorrhage  from  the  nose,  somewhat  profuse,  of  thirty 
hours'  dui-ation — also  fiom  every  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  head, 
neck  and  face ;  the  blood  oozed  out  through  the  jiores  of  the  skin,  re- 
sembling mosquito  bites,  in  some  places  in  clusters  thicker  than  others. 
Knowing  her  constitution  to  be  delicate,  I  supposed  that  there  must  be 
some  derangement  of  the  catamenia  ;  but  on  inquiry  found  that  her  health 
in  that  respect  was  as  good  as  usual.  Previous  to  my  visit,  she  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  talented  quack  for  a  pain  in  the  side,  with  some  de- 
bility of  the  lungs,  for  which  she  was  using  externally  veratria  ointment, 
and  taking  internally  deutiodide  of  mercury,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  up 
to  the  time  when  I  made  my  first  visit.  I  prescribed  alum  water  to  the 
nostrils,  and  a  plug  saturated  with  the  same  to  be  inserted  into  the  nose  ; 
wash  for  the  body,  dilute  acid  of  vitriol  ;  gave  a  blue  pill  and  sulph.  qui- 
nine sufficient  to  move  the  bowels  ;  spirits  of  nitre  and  paregoric  as  a  diu- 
retic in  teaspoonful  doses  every  three  hours  ;  and  Dover's  powder  suffi- 
cient to  allay  nervous  excitability,  and  procure  lest. 

10th. — Saw  my  patient  at  9,  A.  M.  ;  found  her  relieved  from  the 
hemori'hage  of  the  skin,  but  from  the  left  nostril  blood  still  continued  to 
flow  freely.  Medicine  had  moved  the  bowels  ;  tongue  clean  ;  pulse  100. 
The  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin,  though  attend- 
ed in  its  application  with  some  nervous  excitement,  which  was  allayed  by 
Dover's  powder. 

As  I  looked  on  the  hemorrhage  as  passive  from  ilie  beginning,  I  pre- 
scribed dilute  creosote  to  the  nose  with  a  plug  ;  oak  bark  and  alum  wash 
to  the  skin  ;  and  gave  sulph.  quinine  in  three-grain  doses  alternately  with 
Dover's  powder  in  five-grain  doses  every  four  hours,  and  persesquinitrate 
of  iron  in  twelve  drops  three  times  a-day  ;  kept  the  bowels  open  with 
mild  cathartics. 

llth. — Found  my  patient  still  bleeding  at  the  nose,  though  less  pro- 
fusely ;  pulse  feeble,  beating  110  per  minute;  skin  soft;  patient  had 
spent  a  restless  night,  attended  with  strong  hysterical  symptoms,  and 
slight  derangement  of  intellect  at  times.  Continued  the  creosote  to  the 
nose,  finding  it  to  be  the  best  among  the  many  remedies  that  were  tried. 
Ordered  the  alum  hip-bath  ;  continued  the  quinine  and  Dover's  powder, 
and  gave  ten  drops  of  tinct.  iodide  of  iron  instead  of  the  nitrate.  Her 
mouth  now  was  slightly  touched  with  the  mercury,  either  the  blue  pill,  or 
the  stronger  preparations  which  she  had  been  taking  before  my  first  visit. 
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12th. — Saw  her  this  morning  in  consultation  with  my  friend  Dr.  Bush  ; 
found  her  very  much  as  on  the  day  previous  ;  continued  tlie  same  treat- 
ment, adding  the  compound  linct.  of  catechu  to  be  appHed  to  the  nose, 
and  given  internally. 

13th. — Still  bleeding  at  the  nose,  though  much  less  profusely ;  con- 
tinued the  creosote,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  application  which  was  of 
anv  service  ;  symptoms  much  the  same  as  yesterday  ;  hysteria  still  con- 
tinues ;  treatment  the  same,  only  syrup  morphine  added  to  control  the 
nervous  irritability. 

14th. — This  morning  found  my  patient  relieved  from  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose  ;  pulse  small  and  frequent ;  skin  moist  *,  extremities  cool ;  ex- 
ceedingly feeble,  and  easily  excited  to  crying  or  laughter  ;  mouth  sore, 
cheeks  swollen,  notwithstanding  the  bowels  have  been  opened  every  day 
with  mild  cathartics.  This  day  the  catamenia  came  on,  and  at  times  was 
somewhat  profuse,  producing  the  greatest  alarm,  but  all  persuasions  of  her 
mother  or  myself  were  unavailing  to  induce  her  to  suffer  any  local  appli- 
cation to  be  made.  Continued  general  treatment ;  added  tinct.  myrrh 
in  drachm  doses.  She  now  began  to  improve  slowly,  and  was  furnished 
with  such  medicines  from  the  shop  as  her  condition  required  from  time  to, 
time. 

December  3. — Was  called  to  my  patient  again  ;  on  arriving  I  found 
her  laboring  under  uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
This,  of  course,  produced  much  alarm.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  assured  her  that  there  was  no  danger,  as  it  was  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  though  not  in  unmarried  women.  It  readily  yielded  to  the 
usual  treatment;  since  which  time  she  has  recovered  her  usual  health  and 
spirits. 

I  might  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  this  young  lady  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  respectabb  families  in  the  farming  community,  who  never  knew 
want,  or  participated  in  luxurious  indulgences.  I  present  the  case  as  it 
occurred,  without  comment.  How  far  the  powerful  agents  she  was  using 
had  any  share  in  producing  the  state  of  things  above  recited,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine.  The  pathology  of  purpura  is  still  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  multiplication  of  cases  must  ultimately  clear  it  up. 
In  that  view,  I  trust  the  one  which  I  have  given  may  be  found  to  be  of 
some  value. —  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


UTILITY   OF   A    KNOWLEDGE   OF  THE   TEMPERAMENTS. 

By  JT.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Hammersmith. 

That  different  temperaments  appear  in  a  certain  degree  to  influence  the 
performance  of  various  actions  differing  in  their  nature,  is  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  tolerably  well  established  by  acute  observers  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  only,  however,  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  that  the 
connection  existing  between  the  various  expressions  of  the  countenance 
and  the  temper  has  been  at  all  definitely  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  symbolical  of  the  latter  established 
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beyond  doubt.  Plirenologists  are  evidently  aware  ol'tlie  utility  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  giving  additional  strength  to  their  doctrines,  and  generally 
call  it  to  their  aid  in  fonning  an  opinion  of  the  cranial  development  of  an 
individual.  But  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  temperaments,  their 
various  characteristics  and  influences  in  medicine,  appeared  to  meet  with 
little  of  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  to  have  passed  almost  wholly  un- 
noticed by  writers,  till  the  time  of  Lavater.  Even  that  writer,  in  his 
Essay  on  Physiognomy,  only  mentions  superficially,  and  in  somewhat 
vague  terms,  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived  Irom  a  study  of  this 
branch  in  connection  with  disease. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  principal  advantages 
accruing  from  its  study,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  attention,  as  tend- 
ing to  elucidate  the  intricacies  of  disease  :  but  before  doing  so,  may  be 
petmitted  to  state  that  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality  in  some  of  the 
following  remarks,  which  have  been,  and  probably  are  being,  daily  ob- 
served by  physicians  in  extensive  practice,  my  object  being  to  call  some 
notice  to  what,  from  the  little  mention  made  of  it  by  writers  of  the 
present  day,  appears  to  be  considered  an  unimportant,  if  not  decidedly 
useless  study.  That  the  fathers  of  the  profession,  when  it  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  deemed  it  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  at  a  time  when  their 
knowledge  of  disease  was  very  limited  (comparatively),  their  means  of 
alleviating  it  few  and  simple,  and  of  those  few,  many  depending,  not  im- 
probably, for  their  success  upon  their  influence  on  the  patient's  own  imagi- 
nation, is  extremely  likely,  and  is,  in  fact,  partly  confirnjed  in  their  owa 
writings.     I  would  observe,  then, 

1.  That  certain  remedies  possess  different  degrees  of  effect  in  their 
action  on  individuals  of  different  temperaments.  This  may  frequently 
be  noticed  by  physicians  in  large  practice,  as  a  medicine  which  will  act 
almost  as  a  specific  in  controlling  the  progress  of  disease  in  an  in- 
dividual of  one  temperament,  will  be  found  inert,  if  not  positively 
injurious,  in  a  like  disease  and  same  stage  in  another.  This  might, 
in  an  individual  case,  be  attributed  to  that  inexplicable  condition  termed 
idiosyncrasy  ;  but  whoever  has  opportunities  of  trying  one  remedy  for  a 
fixed  period  on  persons  of  all  temperaments  (their  complaints,  of  course, 
being  of  the  same  nature  and  duration),  and  then  carefully  analyzes  the 
results,  will  in  all  probability  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.  Undoubtedly, 
he  would  meet  with  occasional  instances  where  a  remedy  possessing  con- 
siderable power  in  these  cases — in  the  majority  of  them — fails  in  an  indi- 
vidual one,  without  any  apparent  cause  to  account  for  it;  and  if,  in  con- 
junction with  this,  a  minimum  dose  of  the  medicine  produces  the  effect  of  a 
maximum,  or  entirely  different  symptoms,  this  would  appear  to  me  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  idiosyncrasy  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
term  permits  us  to  employ  it),  provided,  of  course,  that  nothing  abnormal 
is  detected  in  the  individual  that  could  at  all  aftect  the  action  of  the 
remedy. 

It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  there  are  numerous  diseases,  incident 
to  individuals  of  all  temperaments,  in  which  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
in  the  action  of  medicines,  as  they  may  one  or  all  fail  or  succeed  without 
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our- being  able  to  explain  "why."  Are  we  not  in  the  habit  of  trying 
one,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  commencing  with  another,  approved 
remedy  for  a  disease,  without  stopping  lo  consider  the  cause  of  that 
remedy  failing?  It  being  thus  proved  that  a  remedy  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  efficacy  in  a  disease  occurring  in  a  person  of  one  temperament 
than  another,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  circumstance?  Provided 
no  abnormal  condition  exists,  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  we  can  only  attribute  this  peculiarity  to  one  cause, 
and  that,  necessarily,  an  obscure  one,  viz.,  that  the  organization  of  the 
nervous  system  modifies,  in  some  (as  yet  hidden)  manner,  the  action  of 
the  remedy,  or  its  absorption.  That  this  modus  operandi  exists  in  the 
healthy  human  frame,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  class  of  stimuli, 
viz.,  alcoholic,  is  proved,  I  think,  beyond  doubt. 

Dr.  Macnish,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,"  has  shown  the  very 
opposite  effects  produced  by  intoxicating  liquors  on  individuals  of  different 
organism,  as  well  as  the  various  degrees  of  rapidity  in  producing  its  ac- 
tion on  individuals  equally  unaccustomed  to  its  stimulus.  Judging  from 
these  facts,  it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  the  action  of  some  medi- 
cines, as,  for  instance,  diffusible  stimuli,  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
temperaments  in  health,  and  also  disease.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  indi- 
vidual takes  a  quantity  of  some  narcotic  poison,  opium — for  example, 
whose  action  is  primarily  to  stimulate — and  suffers  it  to  remain  for  a  period 
that,  in  many  persons,  would  j^rove  fatal.  Nevertheless,  the  proper 
remedial  measures  being  adopted,  he  recovers,  in  some  instances,  and  this 
is  invariably  attributed  by  the  patient's  friends  and  medical  attendant  to 
the  individual's  constitution,  previous  good  health,  &cc.  ;  or  some  other 
cause  known  to  affect  the  action  of  the  poison,  as  the  amount  of  food  in 
the  viscus,  without  considering  the  possibility  of  one  person's  frame  being 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  poison  than  another's.  It  is  not,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  opposition  to  any  known  physiological  principles, 
to  suppose  that  opium  would  be  capable  of  pi-oducing  quicker  and  more 
deadly  effects  on  a  person  of  thin,  spare  habit  (though  of  sound  health), 
and  highly  nervous,  bilious  temperament,  than  a  large  robust  individual  of 
lymphatic  sanguineous  temperament.  A  case  of  accidental  poisoning 
that  occurred  to  me  to  treat  lately,  strengthened  this  opinion. 

2.  That  certain  classes  of  diseases  are  particularly  liable  to  originate  in 
pei*sons  of  certain  temperaments. 

This  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  well  escape  the  observation  of  an 
attentive  practitioner,  and  in  large  hospitals  especially.  I  may  briefly 
mention,  as  examples,  the  occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism,  and,  conse- 
quently, often  of  pericarditis,  in  individuals  in  whose  temperaments  the 
sanguine  predominates.  Anasarca  and  ascites,  dependent  on  renal  dis- 
ease, in  persons  of  lymphatic,  or  lymphatic  sanguineous  temperaments, 
and  ascites,  dependent  on  hepatic  disease,  in  those  in  which  the  bilious 
predominates.  A  careful  comparison  of  cases  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory  in  a  genesal  point  of  view  ;  and  my  observations  not 
being  confined  to  individuals  of  the  same  trade  and  habits,  but  all  the  nu- 
merous classes  of  artizans  met  with  in  a  larg«3  manufacturing  vand  com- 
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mercial  district,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  derived  from,  or  rendered  ap- 
plicable to,  one  class  of  mechanics  only.  A  greater  tendency  also  ap- 
peared to  me  to  exist,  to  the  generation  of  organic  disease,  perhaps  espe- 
cially that  of  the  liver,  in  individuals  of  highly,  bilious  nervous  tempera- 
ment ;  and  this  hypothesis  would  appear  to  be  partly  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  a  recent  writer,  who  mentions  the  comparative  frequency 
of  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  (in  a  number  of  cases  treated  by  him)  in  fe- 
males of  highlv  bilious  temperament. 

With  regard  to  tiie  luility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  in  sur- 
gical diseases  and  accidents,  the  principal  benefit  that  I  conceive  to  be 
derived  is,  in  many  instances,  to  render  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  more 
clear  and  certain,  and  thus  afford  material  assistance  to  him  in  some  cases. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  treat  as  concisely 
as  possible  some  of  the  leading  points  connected  with  a  subject  that  admits 
of  very  extensive  research,  even  if  one  not  capable  of  affording  material 
assistance  to  the  physician  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  at  least 
one  that  might  tend  to  elucidate  some  of  those  as  yet  hidden  phenomena 
which  we  meet  with  in  practice;  and  my  object,  in  giving  publication  to 
these  brief  and  itnperfect  remarks  is — through  the  medium  of  the  Lancet 
— if  possible,  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  now'  a  year  since 
most  of  the  foregoing  notes  were  made,  at  a  time  when  enjoying  con- 
siderable opportunities  for  so  doing,  and  my  subsequent  experience  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  I  entertained  then. — London  Lancet. 


CASi:  OF   INVERSION   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

By  E.  Fisher,  M.D.,  of  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

On   the  ^Gth  of  September,  1835,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  was  called  to 

Mi's.  D — ,  in    labor.     She   was   about  35  years   of  age,  and    had 

given  birth  to  several  children — said  that  two  weeks  previously,  in  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  H  relative,  she  rode  several  miles  in  a  farm-waggon  over 
rough  roads,  which  excited  pain  in  the  loins  and  hips,  and  weakness  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  attended  with  difficulty  of  locomotion  ;  all  of 
which  continued  up  to  the  morning  of  the  •26lh. 

From  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  had  felt  no  motion  of  the  foetus,  and, 
to  u.se  her  own  language,  she  was  "  eight  months  gone  in  pregnancy." 
The  pains  were  slight,  irregular  and  transient.  Upon  examination  1  found 
the  pelvis  unusually  large,  the  os  uteri  well  dilated,  and  the  membranes 
protruding.  The  tem[)erature  of  the  skin  was  natural,  pulse  regular,  and 
bowels  open. 

As  1  conceived  there  was  but  little  to  fear,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  give 
nature  time  to  effect  her  purpose.  Ten  grains  of  pulvis  Doveri  were  ad- 
ministered, which  [)rocured  an  hoiu-'s  repose.  The  pains  then  returned, 
but  continued  feeble  an  hour  longer  without  any  appreciable  change, 
when  suddenly  a  violent  throe  thrust  foetus,  placenta,  and  body  of  the 
uterus  beyond  the  labia  exteria. 
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The  loetus  was  very  small  and  putrid  ;  the  funis  umbilicalis,  as  nearly 
as  1  could  estimate  it  (not  having  any  means  of  measurement),  was  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  placenta  was  detached,  and  complete  inversion 
of  the  uterus  had  taken  place.  I  was  shocked  for  a  moment  with  the 
condition  of  my  patient,  but  knowing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  im- 
mediately commenced  an  attempt  to  return  the  uterus.  1  passed  the 
index  of  the  right  hand  into  the  vagina,  tlien  carried  it  round  the  tumor, 
till  1  became  ililly  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parts.  Tiie  os 
uteri  looked  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  the  finger  could  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  it. 

The  uterus  was  as  flaccid  as  a  wet  bladder ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
spired a  ray  of  hope  that  something  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient 
from  a  situation  but  little  more  desirable  than  death.     I  placed  the  fingers 
of  my  right  hand  against  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  pressing  it  gently  up- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  while  the  left  hand 
was  placed  over  the  hypogastric  region  to  prevent  the  uterus  from  rising 
into  the  abdomen.     I  carried   my  right   hand  up  the   vagina  a  sufficient 
extent  to  enable  me  to  return   the  uterus,  which  was  done  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  could  have  been  anticipated.     Not  the  slightest  contraction  of 
either  the  fundus,  body,  or  neck  of  the  organ,  took  place  during  the  ope- 
ration.   I  made  an  attempt  to  withdraw  my  hand,  and  the  fundus  followed 
it.     And  notwithstanding  frictions  were  made  over  the  hypogastrium  with 
the  left  hand,  while  the  knuckles  of  the  right  were  caused  to  press  against 
the  fundus  of  the  organ  within,  the  uterus  still  remained  flaccid,  and  dur- 
ing some  minutes  manifested   no  disposition   to  contract.     1  ordered  one 
drachm  of  secale  cornutum  infused  in  six  ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
which  were   to   be  given   every  ten  minutes  ;  the  third  ])orlion  produced 
contractions,  and  by  grasping  the  fundus  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  contractions   became  so  violent  that  my  hand  was  forced  out 
into  the  vagina.     No   further  difficulty   ensued.     The  hemorrhage  was 
less  than  in  an  ordinary  case  of  labor  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation, 
and  neither  pain  nor  svncope  occurred  prior  to  or  during  the  inversion  of 
the  organ.     The  practicability  of  returning  the   uterus  when  a  complete 
inversion  has  taken  place,  has  been  doubted  by  Dr.  Dewees,  he  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  succeed  in  those  cases  that  came  under  his  observation, 
on  account  of  the  contracted  condition  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  while  the 
fundus  and  body  remained  in  a  relaxed  condition.     He  conceived  that  in 
such  cases  the  disproportion   between  the  several  parts  of  the  organ  was 
so  great,  and  its  attachment  with  the  pelvis  so   low,  that   any  attempt  at 
restoration  must  prove  abortive.     In   the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  an  injury  had 
been  sustained  by  travelling  in  a  farm  waggon  over  rouah  roads — a  dead 
foetus  retained   in   the  uterus  some  days — the  funis  umbilicalis  some  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  when  the   labor  cam<.'  on,  the  fostus  appeared  to  be 
expelled  almost  entirely  by  the  action  of  the   abdominal   muscles.     In 
Dewees's  cases,  atony  of  the  fundus   and  body  existed,  while  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri  retained  their  contractile  power.      In  the  case  under  conside- 
ration the  fundus,  body,  cervix  and   os   uteri  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
atonv. — Illinois  Medical  and  Suro-ical  Journal. 
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MEDICAL  TOURISTS  NOTES. 

[Dr.  John  Spence,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  has  recently  been  travelling 
in  Europe,  is  the  writer  of  those  graphic  letters  in  the  Christian  Watch- 
man, of  this  city,  under  the  unassuming  title  of  "  Pencil  Sketches  on  a 
Voyage  to,  and  a  Tour  in,  England."  This  is  what  he  says  of  medical 
things  in  a  Liverpool  Jail,  and  other  matters.] 

In  company  with  a  surgeon,  1  visited  one  of  the  prisons  or  jails  in 
Liverpool.  After  seeing  those  patients  who  were  sick,  we  retired  to  the 
surgeon's  office,  located  in  the  yard,  where  those  prisoners  who  coinplain 
of  sickness,  are  ranged  along  with  their  faces  towards  the  wall.  They 
are  called  in,  one  by  one,  and  state  their  ailments.  The  inducements  to 
feign  sickness  are  many,  and  oftentimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  in 
reference  to  their  complaints.  When  they  state  that  they  are  sick,  and 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  is  cut  down,  or 
they  are  put  upon  a  light  diet,  or  mica  panis,  rolled  into  a  pill,  is  admin- 
istered, which  oftentimes  cures  them.  With  a  little  faith,  even  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  bread  pills  will  often  work  wonders— as  startling  in 
their  effect,  as  one,  or  a  thimblefull  of  toee  homceopathic  pills,  vvlien  the 
mind  feigns,  or  fancies,  disease.  And  these  tiny  pills,  that  one  can  pick 
up  in  almost  any  number  upon  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  which  are 
about  as  large  as  the  little  end  of  nothing,  possess  such  a  wonderful  and 
hidden  energy  !  and  they  are  so  very  small,  and  so  very  sugary,  and  so 
very  white,  and  so  diluted,  and  expanded  like  gold  leaf;  and  the  system 
is  so  novel,  and  the  liquid  medicines  must  have  so  many  shakes,  and  then 
the  pills  won't  choke,  but  melt  in  the  mouth  like  sugar  plums,  or  even  as 
a  frozen  rain  drop  ;  and  then  there  are  so  niany  mortals  that  will  have 
fancied  and  ideal  diseases — without  a  local  habitation  and  a  name — why, 
who  can  wonder?  It  is  evident  that  it  requires  nothing  to  cure  nothing 
— similia  similibus. 

And  now  concerning  water,  used  not  in  minute  doses,  but  by  tumblers 
full,  in  long  array,  not  only  internally  but  externally,  not  as  an  abluent, 
but  as  a  panacea  ;  and  why  not  drink  water,  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  in  prison  bills  of  fare.  There  is  that  twin  absurdity,  yelped  hy- 
dropathy, or  water  cure.  And  who  does  not  know  that  water — one  of 
the  most  abundant  eletnents  in  nature — is  good  to  bathe  in,  circulating 
and  quickening  the  blood  ;  or  that  where  there  is  an  excess  of  heat  in 
the  human  system,  there  is  an  excess  of  blood  ;  that  life  is  an  internal 
fire,  which  air  fans  and  food  feeds  ;  and  that  gelid  water,  or  ice  even,  is  a 
most  powerful  local  remedy  in  active  inflammation.  This  latter  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  ctf  surgery.  And  who  does  not  know  that  pure 
water  is  better  as  a  drink  than  rum.  Who  was  it  that  started  the  cry  of 
water  as  the  panacea  for  all  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  ?  Was  it  that 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  as  his  wife  said,  "  lay  spacheless  all  the 
tnonth  of  June,  crying  water,  wa-ter  "?  I  see  that  Bulwer,  even,  has 
come  out  with  a  long  manifesto  in  favor  of  water  cure,  from  actual  experi- 
ment. He  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  magic  efficacy  of  this  element, 
if  he  had  quaffed  and  steejied  himself  in   this   innocent  liquid   in  lieu  of 
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others,  he  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  simple  virtues  of  the  mountain 
stream,  when  bathed  in.  If  our  hydropathists  would  enlist  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  temperance,  and  turn  erring  man  from  liquid  fires,  to  drink  at  the 
cool  and  clear  crystal  spring,  or  enjoin  upon  mankind,  when  in  health,  to 
lave  in  ocean's  fount,  instead  of  lauding  water,  water,  as  the  sovereign 
cure  for  all  diseases,  they  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  humanity. 


PUBLIC  CONSISTENCY— THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Having  taken  some  notice  of  public  opinion  and  of  State  Legisla- 
tion in  years  gone  by,  I  thought  1  would  communicate  some  of  my 
thoughts  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  ;  and  whether 
or  not  he  thinks  they  are  worth  inserting  in  that  highly  useful  publication, 
I  shall  submit  entirely  to  his  judgment.  The  public  frequently  expect 
more  of  physicians  than  they  have  the  ability  to  perform,  and  unreasona- 
ble expectations  often  end  in  sore  and  aggravated  disappointment.  The 
physician  is  in  an  unenviable,  and  any  condition  but  a  comfortable'  one, 
when  the  disease  of  his  patient  is  beyond  the  power  of  his  skill  to  allevi- 
ate, and  his  friends  are  trusting  to  the  physician  as  one  endowed  with  su- 
pernatural power. 

The  public  demands  of  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  profession  in 
its  various  branches.  If  a  bone  is  dislocated,  we  mun  know  how  to  re- 
duce it  with  despatch.  If  a  tumor  is  to  be  removed,  we  must  know  how 
to  extirpate  it  without  interfering  with  those  tissues  which  are  essential 
to  life,  and  be  able  to  restrain  hetnorrhage.  And,  finally, we  are  required 
to  manifest  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  with  decision  of  character,  and  to 
be  expert  in  all  our  surgical  operations.  If  the  physician  is  called  to  the 
bed  of  the  sick,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ  diseased,  its  situa- 
tion and  structure,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy.  Now  to  accomplish 
all  these  requirements,  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
And  what  says  the  public  on  that  subject?  Why  the  law  and  the  peo- 
ple say  you  must  not  have  a  dead  body  for  dissection,  unless  you  steal  it ; 
and  the  law  says  thou  shall  not  steal.  Must,  then,  the  students,  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  this  necessary  information,  become  thieves?  and  under- 
take the  most  revolting  of  all  robberies,  robbing  the  graves  of  their  de- 
posits ?  And  what  comes  next,  if  they  happen  to  be  detected  in  their 
depredations?  Why  they  are  shot  down  like  the  most  noxious  of  dumb 
beasts,  or  are  hunted  like  sheep-stealing  wolves  from  place  to  place,  with 
loss  of  character  if  not  the  loss  of  life,  till  the  boundaries  of  more  than 
one  State  interpose  between  them  and  their  attempted  prize. 

The  act  passed  in  our  Legislature  '-concerning  the  study  of  medicine" 
in  1845,  reminds  me  of  tlie  anecdote  of  the  old  gentleman,  whose  wife 
brought  her  husband  a  large  land  estate.  The  old  man,  one  day,  feeling 
in  an  uncommon  aftectionate  mood,  informed  his  wife  that  he  had  made 
his  will  and  had  given  her  one  third  part  of  all  his  estate.  She  replied, 
with  "suitable  resentment/'    '' the  d — 1  thank  you  for  that — I  don't,! 
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could  have   held    that    without  your  liberality,  and    am   no    better   off 
than  I  was  before  you  made  your  will."  Yours,  &£c. 

Jlilmington,  May  9,  1846.  Silas  Brown. 


PREVENTION   OF  EARLY  BALDNESS   AND  GRAY  HAIRS. 

To  the  BJitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal. 

Sir, — When  I  was  short  of  40  years  old,  I  became  quite  gray,  and  my 
hair  fell  oft*  so  much  that  I  began  to  entertain  serious  thought  of  getting 
a  wig.  On  recovering  from  a  sickness  about  that  time,  with  dry  skin  and 
dry  scalp,  and  being  sedentary  from  necessity,  I  contracted  the  habit  of 
using  a  common  pocket-hair  comb,  daily,  and  often  in  the  day,  without 
regarding  what  remained  of  my  hair,  as  1  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must  wear  a  wig.  To  my  pleasant  surprise,  1  found  the  wiiite  haii-s  were 
daily  disappearing,  and  their  places  were  being  supplied  with  a  fresh  crop 
of  healthy  hair.  I  have  continued,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  comb — and 
now,  at  60  years,  though  my  muzzle  is  as  gray  as  a  badger,  my  poll  is 
well  covered  with  a  respectable  fleece  of  healthy  hair,  and  not  a  gray 
one  to  be  found.  Yours,  he.  I. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    MAY     20,     1846. 


Being  Venerable. — Graphic  sketches  occasionally  appear  in  the  medi- 
cal publications,  here  and  there,  accompanied  by  observations  on  contem- 
porary journals,  in  which  our  own  is  very  respectfully  called  venerable,  as 
though  it  were  well  advanced  towards  the  conclusion  of  one  hundred  years, 
at  least !  This  is  all  quite  proper,  in  a  country  where  things  are  old  when 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  However  much  it  may  savor  of 
distinction  to  be  denominated  the  venerable,  as  the  Buffalo  Journal  calls 
us,  although  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  signs  of  decay,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say,  that  the  green  old  age  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  is  to  be  referred  to  a  distant  future — a  period  when  spec- 
tacles, a  bent  form  and  snow  white  locks,  shall  present  the  evidences  of 
being  worn  out  with  age  and  uninterrupted  industry. 


Hartford  Co.  Medical  Soricty,  Ct. — The  members  had  a  spirited  and 
instructive  meeting,  Dr.  Archibald  Welch  in  the  chair,  on  Thursday,  April 
9th.  The  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting  being  disposed  of,  a  Dis- 
sertation was  read,  pursuant  to  appointment,  by  Sidney  Rockwell,  M.D., 
of  South  Windsor,  entitled—"  Present  State  of  Medical  Affairs  in  Hart- 
ford County."  It  was  a  well  written  paper,  says  a  Hartford  Journal,  con- 
fined chiefly,  however,  to  a  notice  somewhat  detailed  of  the  various  forms 
of  empiricism  which  prevail  in  this  county,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
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too  many,  of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  become  its  dupes,  if 
not  willing  and  active  advocates.  Certain  facts  and  circumstances  which 
were  stated  in  the  dissertation,  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  more  palpable 
the  absurdity  of  a  new  notion  pertaining  to  medicine,  and  the  more  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  medicine — principles  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  served  lo  elucidate  and  confirm — were  its  advocates,  self-styled 
doctors,  the  more  speedily  did  the  former  find  favor,  and  the  latter  practice. 

The  picture  which  was  presented  by  the  doctor,  graphic,  truthful  and 
eloquent,  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  with  deep  regret  :  the  rather  as  it 
indicated  a  surprising  credulity  on  the  part  of  many,  the  result  of  which 
must  often  of  necessity  be  disastrous,  and  anything  but  a  just  recom- 
pense to  much  of  fraud  and  deception — than  because  of  any  diminution 
which  might  result  therefrom  to  their  own  professional  emoluments. 

A  Dissertation  entitled  "  Diagnosis  "  was  then  read  by  appointment,  by 
Dr.  Roswell  Hawley,  of  South  Glastenbury,  in  which  both  the  method  of 
ascertaining,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  lesions,  whether  organic  or  functional,  which 
physicians  are  called  to  treat,  were  set  forth,  and  illustrated  by  several 
well-chosen  examples.  So  entirely  did  the  views  presented  by  the  doctor 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  those  present,  that  they  were  adopted  with 
little  discussion. 


Vermont  Medical  Society. — A  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  Society  will  be  holden  on  Wednesday,  June  10,  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  at  Woodstock, 
and  a  general  attendance  of  delegates  and  regular  members  of  the  profes- 
sion is  solicited. 

R.  W.  Rockwell,  M.D.,  of  Brattleboro',  and  Orin  Smith,  M.D.,  of 
Berlin,  have  been  appointed  to  give  addresses  before  the  Society  ;  "  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  the  Secretary,  "that 
each  gentleman  will  very  acceptably  discharge  the  duty  of  his  appoint- 
ment." Medical  gentlemen  who  may  have  interesting  and  useful  faots  to 
communicate,  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to  present  them  to  the  So- 
ciety as  time  and  opportunity  may  occur. 


Middlesex  District  Medical  Society. — To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  this 
association,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Dr.  J.  Curtis,  of  that  city,  will  deliver  an 
address,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  discourse.  Medical  advice  and 
surgical  operations  are  gratuitous,  on  that  occasion,  to  all  patients  who 
may  present  themselves.  Officers  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Dr.  Cutler,  of  Pepperell,  is  now  the  President. 


"  A  Question  of  Originality  Settled." — Such  is  the  title  of  a  half-sheet 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
by  Dr.  Dowler,  of  that  city,  in  relation  to  frhrile  caloricity,  hotli  before 
and  after  death.  Dr.  Dowler  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and  abundantly 
able  to  maintain  his  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  in  this  matter,  against 
the  whole  medical  press  of  England,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  make 
such  extraordinary  exertions. 
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Eastern  Medical  Reformer. — Tn  Rutland,  Vt.,  a  journal  is  published 
monthly,  clainiin^r  to  be  devoted  to  the  Herculean  labor  of  medical  reform. 
The  revolution  this  little  feeble  instrument  would  produce,  if  it  could, 
would  probably  be  hardly  recognized  in  the  great  world,  since  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dilTicult  to  understand  what  the  editor  proposes  to  accomplish.  One 
prominent  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  readers  of  this  mighty  sheet 
sent  forth  from  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  viz.,  that  Dr.  Hibbard, 
the  editor,  notilies  the  public  that  he  will  be  at  certain  places  in  the  course 
of  thirty  days,  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  so 
simple  as  to  swallow  the  bait.  So  the  secret  of  this  reforming  individual's 
philanthropic  eiforts  to  enlighten  the  people  on  medicine,  is  contained  in 
this  trite  saying — "  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades  but  mine." 


Anatomical  Commission  Agency. — By  a  circular  through  the  post  office, 
we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Clendinen,  of  Baltimore,  intends  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Paris,  where  he  will  become  an  agent  "'  for  the  purchase 
of  anatomical  preparations,  models,  casts;  surgical  instruments  and  appli- 
ances; scientific  apparatus;  medical,  surgical  and  scientific  books,  plates 
and  engravings ;  matters  of  professional  and  artistic  interest.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Schools  of  Pathology  in  Paris,  and  the  advantages  arising 
from  them  for  obtaining  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy, 
are  too  generally  known  to  need  cotninent. 

"  Letters  should  bo  most  legibly  directed  to  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Clendinen, 
care  of  Messrs.  A.  Bininger  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Kel- 
logg, Baltimore,  who  will  promptly  forward  them.  In  no  case  will  orders 
be  attended  to,  when  unaccompanied  by  satisfactory  remittances,  for  the 
amotmt  of  which,  either  of  the  above  fir{ns  will  receipt;  but  all  cash  orders 
(howsoever  small),  will,  when  e.xplicitly  detailed  in  writing,  be  promptly 
executed.     The  average  commissions  will  not  exceed  ten  per  cent." 

His  references  to  professional  gentlemen  in  various  cities  are  unexcep- 
tionable. The  idea  is  original,  and  may  prove  buth  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical for  purchasers  in  the  United  Stales. 


Books  on  Hydropathij. — The  editor  of  the  Vermont  hydropathic  paper 
eays  he  is  frequently  asked  what  works  to  read,  explanatory  of  the  cold 
water  cure.  Here  follows  his  catalogue  : — "  Some  of  the  best  have  not 
been  yet  translated  from  the  German  ;  but  Weiss,  one  of  the  best,  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  England  ;  Capt.  Claridge's  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son's, English  works,  are  also  valuable.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by 
ordering  them  from  England.  An  excellent  little  work  by  Dr.  Balburnie, 
has  been  re-published  in  New  York,  and  is  to  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  easily  obtainable.  A  little  compendium  of 
translations  from  German  treati.ses  by  F.  Groeter,  was  some  time  ago  pub- 
lished by  Radde,  N.  Y.,  for  about  seventy-five  cents.  Dr.  Shew  has  also 
published  one  large  and  several  small  works." 


A  Country  inhere  Medicine  teas  unknown. — According  to  Capt.  Wilkes, 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
l)efore  their  discovery  by  modern   navigators.     The  natives  iiad  no  physi- 
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■cians — and  the  only  approximation  to  medical  treatment  was,  that  when 
they  had  eaten  too  much,  they  drank  sea-water  in  large  quantities,  which 
acted  as  a  vigorous  cathartic.  They  also  resorted  to  loomi-loomi,  or  knead- 
ing the  hody  with  their  hands,  in  cases  of  fatigue  or  pain — a  custom  still 
in  vogue.  In  the  reign  of  Atapai,  the  predecessor  of  Kalaiopu,  who  was 
king  when  Capt.  Cook  visited  the  group,  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  a 
distinct,  recognized  branch  of  business,  took  its  rise.  An  epidemic  is  said 
to  have  been  extensively  prevalent  at  that  period,  and  the  doctors  then 
made  by  the  necessities  of  the  people,  afterwards  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  during  the  life  of  Kaniehameha  1.  In  the  following  reigns,  the 
doctors  had  become  so  wise  as  to  have  a  variety  of  nostrums,  like  the 
quacks  in  American  cities. 


Diseases  in  the  South-Sea  Islands. — On  the  authority  of  Mr,  Whitney, 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  these  Islands  is  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of 
syphilis,  by  the  first  voyagers.  It  now  pervades  the  entire  population,  saya 
Capt.  Wilkes,  and  has  reduced  the  natives  to  a  morbid,  sickly  condition. 
Many  of  the  women  are  incapable  of  child-bearing,  and  of  the  infants 
born,  only  a  few  live  to  come  to  maturity.  In  the  district  of  Koloa,  Oahd, 
infanticide  is  not  known,  and  drunkenness  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 
There  are  no  epidemics — but  asthma  and  ophthalmia  are  not  uncommon. 
The  latter  disease  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  fine  particles  of  sand, 
forced  into  the  eye  by  the  strong  winds.  At  Kauai,  but  few  die  oi  acute 
diseases.  Dropsies,  palsies,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  are  causes  of  many 
deaths.  Syphilis  is  rare  at  that  particular  place,  but  gonorrhoea  prevails 
extensively. 

National  Medical  Convention. — The  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter  of  last  week  was  published  in  advance  of  its  usual  time,  and 
contained  a  full  report  of  the  doings  of  the  late  Medical  Convention  in 
that  city.  The  condensed  report  in  our  own  Journal  last  week  was  ob- 
tained from  the  more  complete  ones  in  the  New  York  papers.  It  was  all  that 
could  be  then  conveniently  inserted,  and  was  in  fact  sufficient  to  impart  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  proceedings.  Copies  of  the  New  York  Surgical 
Reporter,  we  presume,  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  publication,  by 
those  who  wish  a  fuller  report. 


Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — The  first  No.  of  a  new  series 
of  this  work,  for  April  and  May,  has  just  reached  us.  The  numbers  are 
enlarged,  containing  96  pages  each,  and  are  published  every  other  month. 
It  is  to  be  issued  simultaneously  at  Chicago,  III,,  and  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  names  of  four  editors — Drs.  Blaney,  Brainard,  Herrick  and  Evans — 
are  given  on  the  cover,  and  original  cotitributions  from  other  sources  are 
contained  in  this  No.,  and  promised  in  future  ones. 


Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Insane. — The  National  Intelligencer,  at  Washington,  states  that  "  the 
second  meeting  of  this  Association  convened  at  Coleman's  Hotel,  in  this 
city,  on  Monday  last,  and  is  attended   by  gentlemen  of  distinction    from 
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nearly  every  section  of  the  country.  We  understand  lliat  nearly  every 
hospital  and  asylum  for  the  insane,  of  any  note,  in  the  United  Slates  or 
Canada,  is  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  that  the  discussions  are  likely 
to  be  important,  and  to  lead  to  many  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for  their  custody  and  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Woodward,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  Dr.  Awl,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Vice  President  ;  and  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
of  Philadelphia,  Secretary. 


Endemic  Trismus. — A  distinguished  practitioner  on  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  writes  under  date  of  last  week,  that  an  endemic  tendency  lo  tris- 
mus and  tetanus  exists  in  his  neighborhood,  following  the  most  trivial 
wounds.     He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  a  satisfactory  cause. 

The  same  tendency  has  had  a  perpetual  existence  in  the  Danish  Island 
of  St.  Croix,  which  has  never  been  explained.  The  young  negroes  die 
from  very  slight  injuries,  which  has  proved  a  serious  affair  to  the  planters, 
as  it  is  probably  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  decrease  of  slaves. 

Strychnia  in  Coma. — Dr.  A.  W.  Benton,  of  Sterling,  Whiteside  Co., 
III.,  has  communicated  to  us,  by  letter,  the  following  interesting  result  of 
his  observations  on  the  use  of  strychnia  in  coma,  under  the  circumstances 
which  he  specifies. 

"  In  some  cases  of  fevers  in  malarious  districts  I  have  noticed  (and 
probably  others  have)  a  kind  of  coma,  which  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
functional,  that  is,  without  any  apparent  organic  lesion  to  operate  as  a 
cause.  In  the  commencement,  these  cases  put  on  the  usual  symptoms 
common  to  remittent  fevers,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  lassitude  in  the 
commencement,  and  less  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 

"  After  treating  them  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  few  days,  the  tongue  be- 
comes moist,  the  secretions  nearly  natiiral,  the  skin  moist  and  soft,  and 
everything  seems  to  be  improving,  with  the  exception  of  the  function  of 
the  brain.  When  we  would  look  for  cot»vaIescence,  the  patient  begins  to 
be  dull  and  drowsy,  and  when  roused  seems  to  care  for  nothing,  still  he  has 
his  reason.  It  seems  a  great  effort  for  him  to  speak  ;  in  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  a  want  of  volition.  lie  breathes  full  and  easy,  with  no  stertor,  but 
at  each  expiration  there  is  a  distension  of  cheeks  and  lips,  a  kind  of  puff- 
ing out  of  the  breath.     There  is  no  delirium  and  no  muttering. 

"  In  such  cases  I  have  used  the  stryciinia,  in  doses  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  once  in  six  hours,  with  the  happiest  effect  ;  the  patient  gradually 
arousing,  and  under  its  use  for  24  or  48  hours,  he  becomes  slowly  con- 
valescent. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  this  practice  is  new  to  others,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  it  recommended." — Bulletin  of  Medical  Science. 


Mammoth  Doses  of  Quinine  in  the  Collapse  Stage  of  Typhoid  Fever. 
By  J.  Siriiigfellow,  JVI.D. — A  patierit,  14  years  of  age,  was  violently  at- 
tacked with  fever,  wliich  continued  for  seven  days,  and  collapsed  into  the 
ty{)hoid  ty[)e  ;  profuse  or  collicjuative  perspiration  then  ensued,  and  could 
be  prevented  by  stinmlants  only.  I  gave  carb.  ammonia,  cayenne  pepper, 
sulphuric  acid  and  Ct)gniac  brandy,  every  half  hour  or  every  hour,  and 
could  effect  no  change  until  I  called  in  to  their  aid   the   magnum  Dei  du' 
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num,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  every 
hour  or  two,  winch  remedy  did  never  raise  the  pulse  above  the  natural 
standard. — Ibid.  * 

Preparation  of  the  Tinctura  Rkei  Aquosa. — In  order  to  prepare  a  wa- 
tery tincture  of  rhubarb,  which  will  keep  better  than  that  prepared  as 
usual,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pharmacopceias,  M.  Simon  recom- 
mends the  following  method.  Three  ounces  of  rhubarb  cut  up  fine,  are 
placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  having  a  straight  neck,  the  tube  of  which  is 
loosely  stopt  with  cotton  ;  over  this  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper  is  laid, 
over  this  again  a  layer  of  white,  well-washed  river  sand.  Six  drachms  of 
carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  twenty-six  ounces  of  water,  are  then 
slowly  poured  upon  it,  and  afterwards  six  ounces  of  pure  water.  The  fluid 
which  has  passed  through,  is  then  carefully  evaporated,  until  two  ounces, 
four  drs.  forty-eight  grs.  of  alkaline  extract  remains,  which  is  put  up  for 
use.  In  order  to  prepare  the  tincture  from  this  extract,  which  will  keep  a 
Jong  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  ton  drs.  and  twenty-four  grs.  in 
eight  ounces  six  drs.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  vinous  cin- 
namon water. — Pharmac.  Central  Blatt. 


Medical  Miscellany . — Dr.  Woodward,  of  Michigan,  has  been  arrested, 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  Maria  Harding,  by  administerirtg 
medicines  to  procure  abortion. — Dr.  Hallick  has  been  prosecuted  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  delivering  lectures,  say  the  papers,  on  anatomy. — An  albino, 
6  years  of  age,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  born  of  perfectly  black  parents. — 
The  west  wing  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  completed  and 
open  for  inspection. — Wm.  Hancock,  a  dwarf,  17  years  of  age,  weighing 
only  27  pounds  and  measuring  37  inches  in  height,  has  been  exhibited  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. — A  prize  of  $250,  oifered  in  England  for  the  best  es- 
say on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  has  been  awarded  to  P.  Norton,  of  Farm- 
ington,  Conn. — The  plague  is  still  raging  at  the  Island  of  Bona  Vista. 
Report  says  it  has  also  appeared  at  Goree,  and  from  1-5  to  20  were  dying 
daily.  Smallpox  was  also  rife  at  the  Island  of  Goree,  Africa,  in  February. 
— Dr.  Lucius  Hitchcock,  of  New  Orleans,  has  recovered  .fl500  for  an  ille- 
gal arrest. — That  once  fashionable  West  India  malady,  called  the  dengue, 
is  now  prevalent  among  the  horses  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Messrs.  Samuel 
S.  &  Wm.  Wood,  medical  booksellers,  2G1  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  have  a 
grand  assortment  in  their  collection  of  books. — Mrs.  Joanna  Crane  died  at 
Berkley,  Mass.,  last  week,  at  the  age  of  100  years,  1  month,  15  days. — 
At  Waldoboro',  Mr.  Geo.  Cock,  99. 

Married, — In  Boston,  Dr.  James  M.  Phipps  to  Miss  S.  Willard. 

Died,— At  Hutibardston,  Mass,  Dr.  Abijah  S.  Clark.— At  Walpole,  N.  H.,  Dr.  John  Wil- 
liams, 97  years  and  10  months.— In  New  York.  Dr.  M'Kon,  2o.— At  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Dr. 
John  Clart,  proprietor  of  Congress  Spring. — At  Philadelphia,  Dr.  James  Mease,  75. 

Report  of  Deal hs  in  Boston-— t'uT  the  week  ending  May  16th,  71.— Males,  ?,0,  females,  41. 
Stilll)orn,  4.  Of  consumption,  7 — intemperance.  I  — childbed,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,]  — 
bilious  fever,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — convulsions,  2 — typhus  fever,  3 — inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  4— smallpox,  1— measles,  15 — lung  fever,  4 — scarlet  fever,  5 — infantile,  3— tumor,  1  — 
ulcers,  I — c-bolcra  infantum,  1— suicide,  1— erysipelas,  1 — dropsy,  2 — hooping  cough  I— acci- 
dental, 2— scrofula,  2— sudacn,  1— croup.  1— dropsy  of  the  brain,  4— rheumatism,  1— hernia,  1 
— disease  of  the  liver,  1. 

Under  5  years,  35— between  5  and  20  years,  1 1  -between  20  and  40  years,  12— between  40  aad 
60  years,  11- over  60  years,  2. 
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Case  of  Cerebral  Eztraiiasation  (Extrusion  ? )  in  a  NeW'born  Infant y 
follotoed  by  Spontaneous  Recovery.  By  Hatters ly  P.  Woutiiington, 
M.D.,  of  Elkridge  Landing,  Maryland. — January  :^7th,  1S46,  at  1  o'clock, 

P.  M.,  I  was  called  to  attend    Mrs.  L ,  a;t.  20,  in    labor  with    her  first 

child.  She  had  had  moderate  labor  pains  since  11  o'clock  of  the  previ- 
ous night.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  head  presenting  in  the  first 
position  (Velpeau) ;  the  os  tinea:  slightly  dilated  ;  the  pelvis  below  the 
medium  size,  but  without  any  deformity  of  shape.  The  uterine  efforts 
became  more  decided,  were  frequent,  and  of  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
steady  advance  of  the  head.  Although  the  labor  was  tedious,  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  artificial  assistance,  but  left  the  case  to  nature,  and  at  3 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  child — a  fine  male,  weighing  nine  pounds — 
was  delivered.  The  head  appeared  more  than  usually  elongated,  with  a 
soft  pulpy  tumor,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  half  of  a  hen's  egg,  over  the 
lamdoid  suture,  to  the  right  of  the  posterior  hmtanelle.  As  the  opposite 
side  of  the  head  assumed  its  natural  shape,  this  tumor  continued  to  oc- 
cupy its  situation,  pressing  out  through  the  suture,  and  separating  the 
bones  from  each  other.  At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  it  remained 
without  change,  feeling  soft,  without  any  perceptible  fluctuation. 

My  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Dorsey,  now  saw  it  with  me,  and 
we  were  induced  to  believe  there  was  an  arrest  of  bony  formation  on  this 
part  of  the  skull.  We  determined  to  do  nothing  for  the  present — the 
child  enjoying  good  health — but  to  await  the  occurrence  of  events  re- 
quiring interference. 

On  the  ICth  of  February  I  observed  an  evident  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
tumor  ;  the  following  day  this  was  more  perceptible,  and  on  the  18th  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  sutures  had  approximated  as  nearly  as  upon 
the  opposite  side.  The  child  continues  to  thrive,  having  apparently  suf- 
fered but  little  inconvenience  from  this  rather  unusual  freak  of  nature  to 
facilitate  its  passage  into  the  world.  The  labor  was  attended  with  con- 
sequences to  the  mother,  the  relation  of  which  I  shall  reserve  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  paper. — Medical  Examiner. 


New  Medical  Worhs  in  London. — Hydropathy  in  1700;  being  the  His- 
tory of  Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  showing  that  the  pre- 
sent Hydropathic  Treatment  was  successfully  followed  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  ;  proving  its  efficiency,  and  containing  a  variety  of  cases  and 
cures  in  gout,  rheumatism,  consumption,  asthma,  insanity,  fever,  smallpox, 
hypochondriasis,  rickets,  &,c.  &c.  By  Sir  John  Floyer,  Knt.,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Baynard. — Medical  Notes  on  China.  By  John  Wilson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets. — Chemistry  of  the  Four 
Seasons.  Illustrated  with  wood  engravings.  By  Thomas  Griffiths,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  at  Bartliolomew's  Hospital. — Instructions  for  making 
Unfermented  Bread,  with  observations.  By  a  Physician. — A  Physiologi- 
cal Essay  on  the  Thymus  Gland.  By  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
King's  College  Hospital. — Memoranda  on  Difficult  Subjects  in  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  and  Physiology  ;  for  the  Young  Surgeon  or  the  Student  preparing 
for  Examinations.  Second  edition,  recompiled  and  much  enlarged.  By 
Mark  Noble  Bower,  Surgeon. 
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MEDICAL    MATTERS,   &c.,  IN   NAPLES. 
From  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton's  Notes  of  an  European  Tour. 

Naples  lias  a  population  variously  estimated  from  350  to  450,000,  crowd- 
ed into  the  narrowest  possible  space  between  the  high  grounds  and  the 
sea — dwelling  in  narrow  and  irregular  streets — occupying  eveiy  square 
foot  of  room  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  of  five  and  six  storied  houses ; 
and  the  40,000  Lazzaroni,  living  on  the  sands  of  the  beach,  and  sleep- 
ing at  night  under  the  sheds  of  the  market  places — beneath  the  ston6 
gateways  and  within  the  cortiles  of  public  buildings.  A  huge,  compact 
mass  of  human  beings,  drawn  together  no  one  can  say  for  what  purpose, 
sustained  no  one  knows  by  what  means — and  who  all  their  lives  do  little 
else  than  laugh  and  chatter,  eat  maccaroni,  drink  wine  and  say  mass. 
The  king — "  king  of  the  Lazzaroni  " — loves  his  people,  as  a  wolf  loves 
the  tender  kid.  He  has  a  palace  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  he  may 
enjoy  their  constant  proximity  ;  and  an  impregnable  castle  directly  be- 
hind it,  to  which  he  may  retire  when  their  company  becomes  irksome. 
When  tlie  cholera  decimates  the  population,  he  celebrates  mass  for  them 
in  his  palace  at  Portici,  and  sends  word  that  no  one  must  leave  the  city  ; 
but  commands  that  they  confess  their  sins  and  renew  their  vows  and 
their  offerings  at  the  chapels  of  their  saints.  When,  perishino  with  fam- 
ine, they  press  on  him  along  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  and  throw  their 
black  bread  into  his  carriage,  he  turns  his  eyes  upwards  towards  the  statue 
of  St.  Gennaro.  and  implores  a  blessing  upon  the  wretches,  then  orders 
his  secretary  to  raise  the  impost  upon  salt  to  ^3,00  per  bushel,  and  for- 
bids the  use  of  the  sea  brine  under  penalty  of  the  galleys — to  levy  a  new 
tax  for  the  building  of  public  roads,  but  which  in  three  years  will  be 
legally  forfeited  to  the  crown,  because  the  crown  has  not  authorized  the 
disbursement  of  the  sums  thus  raised,  and  to  enforce  rigidly  the  payment 
of  one-fourth  of  all  the  rents  into  his  own  exchequer.  To-day  1  saw  the 
son  of  the  King  riding  along  the  chiaja  and  throwing  a  few  grana  to  the 
beggars.  My  friend  whispered  that  he  was  "  making  a  short  loan,  and 
he  would  call  for  it  in  a  few  days  \\  ith  tremendous  usuiy  " — that  "  such 
Hberality  always  betokened  a  new  and  grinding  impost."  1  am  not  a  seer 
or  this  youth  is  the  last  of  that  despotic  and  bigoted  house  who  shall  press 
the  iron  upon  Neapolitan  necks  ;  for  when,  driven  by  the  tempest  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  seeds  of  liberty  were  scattered  every  where  over 
the  plains  of  Europe,  a  few  withered  and  straggling  grains  were  let  fall 
17 
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along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Sebeto  and  upon  the  warm  hill  sides  of 
Parthenope,  where,  swelling  into  life,  they  soon  struck  their  vigorous 
roots  deep  and  strong,  and  to  this  day  tbese  plants  of  liberty  defy  the 
power  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  to  tear  them  up.  The  "  Jacobins  "  of 
1794  and  the  "Carbonara  "  of  1820,  were  from  the  same  stock  with  the 
noble  patriots,  who  a  few  days  since  were  thrust  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Vicaria,  for  having  dreamt  of  freedom,  and  who  are  to  be  tried  and 
executed  upon  the  testimony  of  letters  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the 
London  Post  Office  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria!  an  act  of  contemptible 
espionage  and  royal  theft,  which  "  purple  "  cannot  cover. 

From  narrow  and  putrid  lanes — from  taxation,  meagre  diet  and  fa- 
mine— from  poverty,  rags,  and  homeless  beggary — from  mental  enslave- 
ment, political  servitude  and  chains,  the  transition  to  hospitals,  alms 
houses,  foundling  establishments,  lunatic  asylums,  prisons  and  galleys,  is 
not  forced.  The  one  are  the  fountains  and  head  streams — the  other  the 
artificial  pools  into  which  these  various  tributaries  pour  their  muddy  tides. 

The  "  Spedale  degl'Incurabili,"  which  I  visited  in  company  with  an 
English  physician  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Naples,  is  situated  in  a 
very  pleasant  and  sufficiently  elevated  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  famous  "  Museo  Borbonico." 

It  was  established  and  endowed  by  a  lady  of  fortune  in  1519,  and 
having  since  then  received  frequent  munificent  donations,  it  has  been 
from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until  now  it  is  the  most  extensive  hospital  in 
the  city,  and  will  accommodate  more  than  1200  patients  ;  who,  as  the 
name  of  the  hospital  indicates,  are  generally  afflicted  with  chronic  and 
*'  incurable  "  diseases.  Females,  however,  suffering  from  lues,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  are  sent  to  the  Hospital  "  Di  La  Fede  " — there  is  also 
at  the  S.  d.  Incurabili  a  ward  for  lying-in  women,  but  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  unmarried.  The  infant  may  be  retained  by  the  mother  wiien  she 
leaves,  or  it  may  be  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  a  knowledge  of  its  parentage.  As  a  suffix  to  this  latter  ward, 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  building  allotted  to  such  females  as  wish  to  retire 
from  the  world. 

Connected  with  the  Hospital  are  four  clinical  chairs,  viz..  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Ophthalmology.  There  is  also  a  chair  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dominicus 
Cotugno  ("  Cotunnius  ")  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  anato- 
my in  connection  with  the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  and  the  spheno-nasal 
branch  of  the  superior-maxillary  nerve.  Cotugno  died  in  1922,  having 
bequeathed  to  this  hospital  80,000  ducats,  or  about  ^64,000.  In  a  large 
and  sombre  apartment — "  the  Consultation  Room  " — among  a  number 
of  portraits  hangs  that  of  Cotugno,  distinguished  for  its  mild  but  intel- 
lectual countenance. 

The  wards  of  this  Hospital  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  but  not 
remarkable  for  neatness  or  the  order  of  internal  arrangements.  I  missed 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  " — their  places 
being  supplied  by  male  attendants — and  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  a  more  than  usual  lack  of  cleanliness.    Possibly  my  not  meeting 
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Vuh  any  of  the  "  Sisters  "  might  have  been  merely  accidental.  The 
two  wards  devoted  to  phthisical  patients  did  not  appear  coinlbrlable. 
The  ceiliniis  are  arched  and  rather  low,  and  tlie  windows,  arranged  upon 
only  one  side  of  the  apartments,  are  too  loose  and  open  to  secure  the 
occupants  from  the  damp  and  chilling  tramontane.  The  number  of  con- 
sum|Jlives  is  now  about  100,  and  of  all  the  inmates  they  seemed  the  least 
cared  for.  In  all  the  South  of  Italy,  consumption  is  believed  to  be  con- 
tagious, at  least  by  the  people;  and  1  am  told  that  n)any  respectable 
physicians  hold  the  same  opinion.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  most  of  the 
foreigners  suffering  under  this  or  any  similar  malady  are  driven  from  both 
private  and  public  houses  to  the  hospitals,  where  they  are  lodged  as  in  a 
"  Pest  House  " — entirely  separated  from  the  other  wards,  and  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  "  Capi  Corsee,"  or  ward  servants.  The  floor 
was  dirty,  the  linen  soiled,  and  the  patients,  each  of  whom  administered 
(o  himself  from  a  cup  of  antimonial  solution,  looked  sad  and  friendless, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  most  sorrowful  place. 

In  a  small  room,  called  the  INluseum,  may  be  seen,  with  other  ana- 
tomical and  pathological  specimens,  a  part  of  the  cabinet  of  the  cele- 
brated Scarpa. 

The  *'  Spedale  della  Misericordiella,"  situated  not  far  from  the  "  S.  d. 
Incurabili,"  I  did  not  visit.  I  understood,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  that 
very  humane  society  the  "  Misericordia,  whose  members  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  streets,  enveloped  in  a  complete  mask  ;  of  which  frater- 
nity I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  speak  and  to  describe  more  particu- 
larly. The  order  exists  throughout  Italy,  and  I  shall  doubtless  meet 
with  them  again,  and  learn  more  of  their  character,  duties,  &,c. 

"Santa  Maria  della  Fede  "  is  still  beyond  the  "  Misericordiella  " — in 
a  quarter  of  the  town  to  which  "Dickens  Points"  of  New  York,  St. 
Giles  of  London,  or  La  Cite  of  Paris,  afford  no  parallel — for  here  is  a 
series  of  streets,  forming  a  city  in  themselves,  where  every  house  is  a  lu- 
panare,  every  man  a  pander,  and  every  woman  a  courtezan.  The 
hospital  of  "  S.  M.  d.  Fede  "  is  devoted  exclusively  to  these  wretches, 
and  corresponds  to  La  Loursine  of  Paris.  The  civil  and  medical  police 
regulating  this  class  of  citizens  at  Naples  is  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  but 
neither  as  rigid,  systematic,  or  effective.  Such  open  violations  of  decency 
are  not  witnessed,  1  am  confident,  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  as  in 
these  horrible  purlieus. 

Returning  again  westward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  see  not 
far  from  the  "  Vicaria,"  or  State  prison,  a  dark  prison-looking  building, 
situated  upon  the  Piazza  Capuana.  This  is  the  "  S.  San  Francesco," 
or  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  convicts.  Passing  by  which,  for 
you  will  not  be  admitted  except  by  special  permission,  and  crossing  the 
court  containing  the  prison  and  courts  of  justice,  you  enter  the  "  Strada 
de  Tribunali,"  on  the  east  of  which  stands  the  "  Spedale  della  Pace," 
occupied  by  males  affected  with  fevers,  inflammations,  &ic.,  and  which  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  smallest  and  neatest  charities  in  the  city. 

To  see  the  hospital  ("  Santa  Eligio")  devoted  to  females  laboring  un- 
der similar  diseases,  you  must  leave   this  comparatively  wholesome  por- 
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tlon  of  llie  city  and  thread  your  way  southward  a  long  distance,  among 
irregular  and  constantly  darkening  streets,  until  you  find  the  "  Piazza 
del  jMercato,"  the  |)rincif)al  market  square;  celebrated  in  Neapolitan  his- 
tory as  tile  spot  where  in  1647  Thomas  Anniello,  by  the  populace  called 
Masaniello,  commenced  his  famous  revolt,  and  upon  which  in  1268  the 
vouno-  Prince  Conradin  was  executed.  The  hospital  stands  just  otf  from 
this  square,  amid  loathsome  odors  and  a  more  loathsome  population.  How 
the  poor  sick  females  can  manage  to  live  in  spite  of  the  braying  of  jacks, 
the  shouting  of  market  men,  the  malaria,  &ic.,  I  cannot  conceive,  unless, 
indeed,  the  inmates  were  all  residents  of  this  quarter,  and  had  thus  be- 
come acclimated  before  they  were  received. 

The  hospital  of  "  Loreto  "  is  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  Porta  Car- 
mina,  on  the  road  to  Vesuvius. 

The  hospital  of  the  "  Pellegrini  "  is  in  quite  the  opposite  part  of  the 
city,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  spacious  piazza  called  the  "  Santo 
Spirito."  In  it  are  admitted  male  patients  who  have  received  surgical 
injuries.  The  number  is  not  large,  but  the  building  is  ample  and  com- 
modious. 

There  are  in  the  city  two  principal  military  hospitals  for  the  army, 
"  La  Trinita,"  and  "  La  Sagramento."  "  La  Trinita  "  is  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  upon  which  is  placed  the  formidable  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
building  was  originally  a  convent,  and  is  one  of  the  thousands  which 
Napoleon  (in  this  instance  Murat)  suppressed  in  Italy,  and  with  the  lands 
and  revenues  devoted  to  a  useful  purpose.  This  convent  Murat  gave  up 
to  his  brave  soldiers,  of  whose  comfort  he  was  never  less  mindful  than  his 
brother ; — for  the  monks  of  La  Trinita  had  chosen  cne  of  the  most 
delightful  and  airy  spots  in  the  city,  and  their  green  and  well  shaded 
terrace  commanded  a  complete  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  from  whence 
now,  such  of  the  patients  of  the  hospital  as  can  see,  for  a  large  number 
have  lost  their  sight,  enjoy  daily  the  splendid  panorama  spread  beneath 
them.  With  such  a  residence  one  might  almost  envy  them  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

When  Gualandi,  of  Bologna,  wrote  of  this  hospital  in  1823,  he  noticed 
the  great  j)revalence  of  ophthalmia  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army, 
and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  "  fine  dust  formed  from  the  tufa  rock  upon  which 
Naples  and  ail  the  adjacent  country  stands  ;  to  the  use  of  stimulating 
drink  "  (principally,  but  not  entirely,  ihe  native  wines)  ;  "  to  chilly 
nights  succeeding  hot  days,  to  the  reflection  of  tlie  sun,  and  to  contagion." 
But  since  ophthalmia  is  not  especially  prevalent  among  the  citizens  of 
Naples  (indeed  I  have  not  seen  a  blear  eye,  and  rarely  a  blind  eye,  among 
all  the  mendicants,  those  itinerating  lazars  of  Italy),  who  are  equally 
exposed  to  most  of  the  above  assigned  causes — and  liaving  noticed  that  a 
lar<ie  number  of  the  soldiers  were  under  treatment  in  the  syphilitic  wards, 
I  have  thought  that  to  gonorrhoea  and  lues  mii^ht  be  ascribed  many  of 
those  destructive  ophthalmic  inflammations.  The  hospital  contains  not 
far  from  900  patients. 

"  La  Sagramento  "  is  smaller  and  not  as  pleasantly  situated,  but  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city. 
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Following  me  m  my  rambles  back  to  the  "chiaja,"  the  navy  and 
marine  hospital  called  Piedigrotta  may  be  visited  while  you  are  paying  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Viriiil  and  the  "  Grotto  of  Posillipo,"  near  the. 
eastern  entrance  of  which  it  stands.  The  wards  are  more  like  those  of 
American  hospitals  than  any  1  have  yet  seen,  being  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  and  thus  etrecting  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  patients  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  by  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  doors  "  vis  a 
vis"  a  perfect  ventilation  is  ensured.  No  one  feature  of  neaily  all  the 
European  hospitals  have  1  felt  so  much  disposed  to  censure  as  the  great 
extent  of  the  "  salles  "  and  the  consequently  large  number  of  invalids 
who  are  crowded  into  one  apartment,  within  sight  and  within  sound  of 
each  other,  and  who  are  compelled  thus  to  hear  the  groans  and  crazy 
mutterin^'s  of  their  dying  fellow  sufferers,  and  to  witness  perhaps  the  ill 
suppressed  agonies  of  the  only  friend,  a  wife  perchance  or  a  husband, 
who  has  obtained  permission  to  be  present  at  this  last  hour.  Here  a  priest 
with  incense  and  holy  water  is  administering  "  extreme  unction,"  there 
the  rude  servants  are  closing  the  eyes  and  straightening  out  the  limbs, 
scarcely  waiting  for  the  breath  to  cease  from  the  lips.  Such  scenes  as 
these  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  their  influencfe 
upon  the  unfortunate  survivors  is  sadly  depressing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  the  noise,  confusion  and  bad  air  inseparable  from  the  presence 
of  such  numbers. 

Such  a  charity  as  the  "  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  "  I  have  not 
yet  met  ;  I  mean  in  point  of  comfort,  and  in  excellence  of  internal  ar- 
rangement. The  hospital  of  "  Piedigrotta"  is,  however,  the  nearest 
approach.  The  galley  slaves  who  work  in  and  about  the  arsenal,  when 
sick  or  injured,  are  sent  here  also. 

A  few  rods  from  my  door,  fronting  also  upon  the  bay,  is  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  the  Blind,  established  in  1818,  chiefly  througii  the  exertions 
of  Senore  Quadri. 

Naples  has  also  a  large  nimiber  of  hospices,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  "Seraglio,"  or  "  Albergo  dei  Poveri,"  situated  uithout  the  city 
on  the  broad  and  beautiful  road  which  leads  to  modern  Capua.  This  is 
an  establishment  which  deserves  notice.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete, 
it  being  proposed  that  the  facade  of  each  of  its  four  sides  shall  be  1600 
feet,  and  the  whole  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  10.000  persons. 
At  present  the  principal  front  is  over  1000  feet  in  length,  four  stories 
high,  and  built  of  stone.  Within  are  three  large  courts  (when  complete 
there  will  be  five),  the  entrance  is  through  a  beautiful  jiortico,  with  three 
arches  ;  the  centre  arch  opening  into  the  church  ;  one  of  the  side  arches 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  females,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
males.  About  5550  persons,  including  orphans,  are  now  sheltered,  fed, 
clothed  and  instructed,  in  this  establishment.  The  females  are  taught  to 
sew,  knit,  work  coral,  weave  linen  fabrics,  and  spin  with  the  distaff. 
The  males  are  taught  various  mechanical  arts  ;  also  to  read,  write,  com- 
pute, draw%  engrave,  &;c.  Sec.  A  small  number  are  sent  regularly  to  the 
hospitals  and  the  University,  to  receive  instruction  as  "  surgeons."  (Not 
physicians — to  introduce   paupers  into  the  fraternity  of  physicians  might 
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ofFond  ;  but  surgeons  rank  here,  as  in  Palermo,  with  perruquiers  and 
barbers  !)  A  certain  proportion  are  also  educated  for  the  priesthood  ; 
but  by  far  the  largest  nuu)ber  are  trained  for  the  army,  the  whole  of  the 
able-bodied  male  lads  being  subjected  to  a  regular  military  discipline  and 
drill.  The  same  rule  with  regard  to  the  girls  obtains  here  as  in  the  A.  d. 
Poveri  at  Genoa  ;  if  they  marry  out  of  the  house,  they  receive  30  ducats, 
equal  to  ^'24  :  which  to  us  might  seem  a  pitiful  sum,  but  to  a  Neapolitan 
beggar  it  is  enough  for  food,  lodging  and  raiment,  such  as  they  usually 
get,  for  a  year.  One  third  of  all  the  labor  of  the  inmates  belongs  to 
themselves,  and  the  balance  to  the  governnient,  wliich  last  amount, 
together  with  the  income?  from  the  property  belonging  to  the  house,  fur- 
nishes a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats,  to  which  also  the  government  is 
pledged  to  add  annually  40,000  ducats. 

When  this  building  is  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world,  and  will  probably  contain  the  largest  number  of  paupers,  for  if  it 
was  five  times  as  large  it  could  be  filled,  and  the  ranks  of  the  paupers  not 
be  sensibly  thinned  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  inmates  being 
drawn,  not  from  the  city  of  Naples  only,  but,  as  the  inscription  over  the 
main  entrance  implies,  from  the  whole  kingdom.  But  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  whether,  with  such  a  crowded  population,  however  perfect 
their  means  of  ventilation,  the  air  can  be  kept  sufliciently  pure  for  health, 
and  whether,  if  any  contagious  or  highly  pestilential  disease  should  gain 
admission,  it  would  not  become  at  once  a  vast  lazar  house,  which  it 
would  be  dreadful  even  to  approach. 

Adjoining  the  hospital,  towards  the  city,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  bo- 
tanic garden,  handsomely  laid  out  in  squares,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 
At  present  it  is  under  the  direction  of  Signore  Michael  Tenore,  author  of 
the  "  Flora  Neapolitana,"  and  a  botanist  of  high  rank.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  daily,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  pleasant  and  fashiona- 
ble promenade. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


CASK   OF    POLYPUS,  WITH     ALARMFNG     HEMORRHAGE    FROM     THE 

BOWELS. 

By  Dr.  M.  H.  Fee,  of  Leatherwood,  Indiana. 

On  the  13th  of  last  September,  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  visit  C.  M., 
daughter  of  C.  A.  B.,  aet.  10  years.  On  my  arrival  1  learned  of  Mrs. 
B.  that  an  hour  before,  the  little  girl  had  a  bloody  discharge  from  her 
bowels,  amounting,  according  to  her  estimate,  to  something  more  than  a 
quart.  There  was  also  discharged  at  the  same  time,  what  1  considered 
from  description,  to  be  a  polypus,  said  by  the  parents  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  a  partridge  egg,  of  oval  form,  studded  over  the  outer  surface 
with  hemispherical  prominences,  filled  with  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  the  pe- 
duncle being  about  the  size  of  a  large  goose  quill.  It  was  left  on  the 
ground  where  it  was  examined,  and  before  my  visit  had  been  swallowed 
by  the  poultry.  1  found  the  little  patient  much  prostrated,  with  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  cold  extremities,  a  sense   of  stricture   at   the  prae- 
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cordia,  and  distressing  nausea.  I  directed  warmth  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  while  I  prepared  and  administered  the  following  mixture : — Tinct. 
opii,  gtt.  XX.  ;  spts.  ammon.,  gtt.  x.  ;  acet.  plumb.,  gr.  jss. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  administration  of  the  draught,  there  was  de- 
cided relief  of  the  praecordial  distress,  as  well  as  of  the  nausea,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  she  had  another 
bloody  discharge,  entirely  different  from  the  former ;  this  being  mostly 
clots  of  grumous  blood,  while  in  the  former  the  blood  was  perfectly  liquid. 
The  last  discharge  amounted  to  about  three  gills.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  administration  of  the  draught,  1  repeated  the  remedy  in  half  the 
dose. 

Returning  a  few  hours  afterwards,  I  found  my  patient  suffering  with 
acute  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  least  jar  or  noise, 
her  face  flushed,  and  eyes  injected.  At  first  sight  I  feared  lest  I  had  car- 
ried stimulation  too  fir  ;  after  feeling  the  pulse  I  became  satisfied  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  loss  of  blood.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  of  the  case,  I  mixed  twenty  drops  of  the  spirits  of 
ammonia,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  gave  a  tablespoonful 
every  fifteen  minutes  until  three  doses  were  given,  when  her  head  became 
easy,  and  she  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber.  I  left  some  laudanum  and  ace- 
tate of  lead  to  be  given  in  case  the  hemorrhage  should  return. 

i4th. — Found  my  patient  laboring  under  some  excitement,  and  head- 
ache, from  a  chill  which  she  had  at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  The  fever 
was  soon  reduced  by  spts.  nitre,  and  her  head  relieved  by  cold  applica- 
tions. Ordered  castor  oil,  |  ss. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  gtt.  xv.,  to  be  taken 
immediately.  Had  had  one  small  grumous  discharge  during  the  night. 
Discontinued  the  saturnine  preparation,  and  the  opiates. 

15th. — Found  my  patient  in  a  strong  rigor.  It  was  now  clear  that 
this  was  a  regular  intermittent  of  the  quotidian  type.  Ordered  a  solution 
of  sixteen  grains  of  quinine  in  two  ounces  of  water,  of  which  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  after  the  decline  of  the  slight 
febrile  excitement ;  also  castor  oil,  §  ss.,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  gtt  xx., 
to  be  taken  this  afternoon.  The  oil  and  turpentine  of  yesterday  had 
produced  two  alvine  dejections,  feculent,  and  free  from  every  trace  of 
blood. 

16th. — Found  my  patient  greatly  improved;  no  chill;  two  feculent 
discharges  ;  had  been  up,  and  walked  from  the  bed  to  the  fire-place  without 
assistance.  Ordered  quinine  to  be  continued  in  small  doses  hourly,  for  a 
few  days,  with  wine,  and  generous  diet ;  bowels  to  be  moved  by  castor  oil 
and  spirits  turpentine  in  the  afternoon. 

17th. — This  morning  made  my  last  visit  to  my  patient ;  found  her  sil- 
ting up  ;  fast  improving  in  appearance  and  strength.  From  this  time  her 
convalescence  was  rapid. 

This  little  girl  had  been  for  several  years  of  a  sickly  appearance,  sal- 
low complexion,  with  constant  praecordial  distress,  and  weak  digestive 
powers.     She  was  thought  to  be  troubled  with  worms. 

I  had  been  frequently  called  to  see  her,  and  had  invariably  prescribed 
for  the  verminose  symptoms,  but  without  at  any  time  effecting  any  con- 
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siderable  discharge  of  worms,  the  symptoms  persisting,  though  with 
abated  severity.  She  even  became  paralytic  at  times ;  and  frequently 
quite  unconscious,  as  if  sitting  up  asleep,  and  in  that  posture  showed  no 
tendency  to  fall.  In  a  word,  the  case  exhibited,  at  times,  all  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  catalepsy.  Suspecting  that  tape-worm  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  I  had  taken  steps  to  procure  remedies  for  it  when  the 
discharge  of  blood  and  of  the  polypus  came  on,  and  changed  my  diag- 
nosis of  the  affection.  It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  this  polypus,  so 
inconsiderable  in  size,  was  capable  of  producing  so  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  especially  so  serious  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 1  am  free,  however,  to  say,  that  notvvidistanding  the  apparent  in- 
adequacy of  the  cause,  it  was,  to  my  mind,  the  sole  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  fact  that 
the  girl  has  regained  her  health  perfectly  since  the  polypus  passed  away, 
and  is  now  free  from  all  symptoms  of  disease. —  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 


LUXATION  OF  THE  ANKLE  JOINT  WITH  FRACTURE  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

By  John  Douglass,  M.D. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  ankle  joint,  shows  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  nature  has  protected  it  from  dislocation.  Strongly  at- 
tached as  the  bones  of  articulation  are  by  ligamentous  connection,  and 
by  the  relative  position  of  the  parts,  luxation,  however,  is  comparatively, 
to  the  strength  of  the  joint,  a  frequent  occuirence  and  always  a  danger- 
ous accident.  From  the  articulation  of  the  fibula  with  the  astragalus, 
dislocation  outward  or  inward  is  always  attended  with  either  fracture  of 
that  bone  near  the  joint  or  its  entire  separation  froni  the  astragalus.  If 
from  the  nature  of  the  distortion,  the  astragiilus  is  displaced,  even  slightly, 
the  probability  is  that  the  latter  injury  will  ensiip  ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
fracture  of  the  fibula  attends  luxation  outwards  and  inwards,  When 
fracture  near  the  joint  takes  place,  there  is  always  danger,  of  at  least  par- 
tial anchylosis,  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ossific  matter  collecting 
around  and  uniting  the  articulation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ligaments 
may  be  torn  and  lacerated  to  such  an  extent,  that  subsequent  mobility 
may  be  entirely  prevented.  There  may  be  extensive  bruising  of  the  ad- 
jacent soft  parts,  rendering  the  nature  of  the  accident  much  more  serious 
and  complicated.  Important  as  cases  of  this  description  may  be,  there 
is  another,  far  more  alarming  in  its  appearance,  and  more  dangerous  in 
its  consequences.  This  is  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint.  In 
a  case  of  this  description,  we  have  not  only  the  dangers  above  mentioned 
to  dread,  but  likewise  a  new  series  of  great  and  immediate  importance. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  extremities  of  the  bones  are  thrust  through 
the  surrounding  integuments,  and  are  splintered  or  broken  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  hard  substance  ;  important  nerves  may  be  injured  ;  the 
bloodvessels  being  ruptured,  there  is  nothing  to  obviate  profuse  hemor- 
rhage ;  from  the  ragged  state  of  the  skin,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
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bones  cannot  be  protected  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  caries  may  con- 
sequently ensue.  We  lear:i  from  high  authority,  that  no  general  rule  of 
treatment  is  applicable  to  cases  of  this  character,  but  that  probable  suc- 
cess of  this  or  thai  procedure  rests  entirely  with  the  discrimination  of  the 
surgeon.  In  extreme  circumstances,  it  is  advised  by  some  to  amputate 
without  a  moment's  delay.  But  I  presume,  this  resort  is  only  justifiable, 
when  there  is  not  even  a  possibility  of  a  successful  termination,  without 
removing  the  limb.  In  my  opinion,  a  case  which  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion and  attention  some  time  since,  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  unfavorable  an  aspect  the  injury  may  at  first  assume,  provided 
the  patient  is  young,  temperate  and  in  good  health,  and  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  member  can  prove  serviceable  in  locomotion,  if  suffer- 
ed to  remain,  amputation  should  not  be  performed,  until  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  actually  endangered  by  procrasti- 
nating the  "  dernier  resso7-t."     The  case  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1844,  A.  Strain,  Esq.,  aetat.  about  27,  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  of  a  robust  constitution,  wliile  I'iding  horseback,  was 
thrown  violently  on  the  ground,  the  horse  rearing  and  falling  upon  his 
right  leg.  His  foot  was  forced  inwards  with  great  force,  and  compound 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  from  the  astragalus  outwards,  with 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  was  the  consequence.  I  saw  him  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  and  found  the  parts  in  the  following  condition  : — A  lacerated 
and  contused  wound,  produced  by  the  sudden  escape  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  extended  from  the  superior  part  of  the  ankle  about  midway  between 
the  internal  and  external  malleoli,  to  the  tendo-achillis.  The  extremities 
of  the  bones  protruded  several  inches  through  the  wound.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  considerable,  for  a  short  time,  but  retraction  of  the  arteries  soon 
checked  it.  By  a  close  examination,  the  great  extent  of  the  injury  became 
obvious.  The  soft  parts  were  greatly  bruised,  the  deltoid  and  other  liga- 
ments completely  torn  to  pieces.  The  foot  seemed  to  be  suspended  by 
the  narrow  strip  of  skin  that  was  uninjured.  Having  determined  to  save 
the  foot,  if  possible,  I  immediately  reduced  the  dislocation.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  I  applied  a  paste-board  apparatus,  adapted  to  the  natureofthe 
case,  and  brought  the  lips  of  the  wound  as  closely  together  as  I  could 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Opiates  were  freely  administered,  and 
emetics  occasionally  given.  The  patient  suffered  intense  pain,  but  other- 
wise did  well  for  a  few  days,  having  had  but  slight  fever.  At  the  first 
dressing,  the  parts  looked  healthy  and  cuntinued  to  improve,  until  the  first 
of  May,  when  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  tertian  intermittent.  The 
wound  had  heretofore  suppurated  freely,  but  now  assumed  a  rather  unfa- 
vorable appearance.  At  this  period,  1  feared  the  necessity  of  amputa- 
tion, but  by  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions,  mild  purgatives,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  and  a  few  doses  of  sulpli.  quinine,  every  unfavorable  symp- 
tom disappeared.  The  patient  continued  to  improve,  till  the  last  of  June, 
when  an  oedematous  swelling  about  the  joint  induced  me  to  apply  the 
bandage,  which  effectually  removed  it.  The  cure  continued  to  progress 
gradually,  being  retarded  by  the  irritation  of  small  spicutae  of  bone  ap- 
proaching the  surface,  and  was  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.. 
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The  joint  is  of  course  anchylosed,  but  the  limb  is  not  deformed,  and  locomo- 
tion but  slightly  impeded. — Southern  Journal  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy. 


PRESERVATION   OF  HUMAN   BODIES. 

There  is  an  arched  vault,  or  burying  ground,  under  the  church  of  Kil- 
sytli,  in  Scotland,  which  was  the  burying  place  of  the  family  of  Kilsyth, 
until  the  estate  was  forfeited,  and  the  title  become  extinct,  in  the  year 
I7I5  ;  since  which  it  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose,  except  once. 
The  last  earl  fled  with  his  family  to  Flanders,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  smothered  to  death,  about  the  year  1717,  along  with  his  lady  and 
an  infant  child,  and  a  number  of  unfortunate  Scottish  exiles,  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled.  What 
became  of  the  body  of  the  earl  is  not  known  ;  but  the  bodies  of  Lady 
Kilsyth  and  her  infant  were  embowelled  and  embalmed,  and  soon  after- 
wards sent  over  to  Scotland.  They  were  landed,  and  lay  at  Lelth  for 
some  time  in  a  cellar,  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  Kilsyth,  and 
buried  in  great  pomp  in  the  vault  above  mentioned. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  some  rude,  regardless  young  men,  having  paid 
a  visit  to  this  ancient  cemetery,  tore  open  the  coffin  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and 
her  infant.  With  astonishment  and  consternation  they  saw  the  bodies 
as  perfect  as  at  the  hour  when  they  were  entombed.  For  some  weeks 
this  circumstance  was  kept  secret  ;  but  at  last  it  began  to  be  whispered 
in  several  companies,  and  soon  excited  great  and  general  curiosity.  For 
several  weeks  they  underwent  no  visible  change,  and  had  they  not  been 
sullied  with  dust  and  drops  of  grease  from  the  candles  held  over  them,  they 
might  have  remained  as  entire  as  ever.  Many  months  after,  the  bodies 
were  as  firm  and  compact  as  at  first ;  and  though  pressed  with  the  finger, 
they  did  not  yield  to  the  touch,  but  seemed  to  retain  the  elasticity  of  the 
human  body.  Even  tlie  shroud,  though  torn  by  the  hands  of  the  regard- 
less multitude,  is  still  strong  and  free  from  rot.  Every  feature  and  every 
limb  was  as  full,  nay,  the  very  shroud  was  as  clear  and  fresh,  and  the 
colors  of  the  ribbons  as  bright,  as  they  were  when  lodged  in  the  tomb. 
What  rendered  the  scene  more  striking  and  truly  interesting  was,  that  the 
body  of  her  son  and  only  child,  the  natural  heir  of  the  title  and  estates 
of  Kilsyth,  lay  at  her  knee  ;  his  features  were  as  composed  as  if  he  had 
only  been  asleep.  His  color  was  as  fresh,  and  his  flesh  as  plump  and 
full,  as  in  the  perfect  glow  of  health  ;  the  smile  of  infancy  and  innocence 
sat  on  his  lips  ;  his  shroud  was  not  only  entire,  but  perfectly  clean,  with- 
out a  particle  of  dust  upon  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  only  a  few 
months  old. 

Both  bodies  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  in  some  liquid,  nearly  of 
the  color  and  appearance  of  brandy.  The  whole  coffin  seemed  to 
have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its  contents  saturated  with  it.  The  body 
had  assumed  somewhat  the  same  tinge,  but  this  only  served  to  give  it  a 
fresher  look.  It  had  none  of  the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death,  but  rather 
a  copper  complexion.     It  would  have  been   difficult  for  a  chemist  to  as- 
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certain  the  nature  of  this  liquid,  though  perfectly  transparent ;  it  had  lost 
all  its  puni^ent  qualities,  its  taste  heing  quite  vapid.  The  head  was  re- 
clined on  a  pillow  ;  and  as  the  covering  decayed,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  collection  of  strong-scented  herhs.  Balm,  sage  and  mint  were  easily 
distinguished,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  body  was  filled 
with  the  same. 

Many  instances  of  the  artificial  preservation  of  bodies  might  be  mention- 
ed, sliil  more  remarkable,  though  perhaps  less  interesting,  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  tomb  of  Edward  the  First,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1307,  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1770,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
463  years  the  body  was  found  not  decayed  ;  the  flesh  on  the  face  was  a 
little  wasted,  but  not  putrid.  The  body  of  Canute  the  Dane,  who  got 
possession  of  England  in  the  year  1017,  was  found  very  fresh  in  the  year 
1766,  by  the  workmen  repairing  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  the  year 
15-2-2,  the  body  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  found  as  entire  as  when 
first  buried,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Stephen,  at  Caen  ;  and  the  body 
of  Matilda,  his  wife,  was  found  entire  in  1502,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city. 

No  device  of  art,  however,  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  appears  equal  to  the  simple  process  of  plunging  them  over  head 
and  ears  in  peat  moss. 

In  a  manuscript  by  one  Abraham  Grey,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  representative,  Mr. 
Goodbehere  Grey,  of  Old  Mills,  near  Aberdeen,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1569, 
three  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  dress  of  their  country,  fully  equipped  with 
warlike  instruments,  were  dug  out  of  a  moss  of  great  extent,  called  Kazey 
moss.  When  foimd,  after  a  lapse  of  probably  fifteen  hundred  years,  they 
"  were  quite  fresh  and  plump  !" 


VALUE   OF  CONSTANT  CLINICAL    OBSERVATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Since  you  have  indulged  me  by  inserting  my  communication  on 
the  subject  of  mania,  in  your  excellent  Journal,  1  propose  occasionally 
to  continue  my  offerings,  so  long  as  they  shall  meet  with  a  like  favorable 
reception  ;  giving  to  the  medical  public  such  cases  of  interest  as  have 
fallen  under  my  management  or  notice,  during  a  long  and  somewhat  ex- 
tensive practice,  with  the  hope  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  stock  of  practi- 
cal information.  I  would  premise,  however,  that,  so  far  as  a  thorough 
literary  and  scientific  education  is  concerned,  ]  can  set  up  no  claims  to 
the  attention  of  my  medical  brethren,  in  what  I  have  to  communicate  ; 
for,  with  such  an  education,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  commence  the 
practice  of  our  noble  art.  But,  as  a  substitute  for  that  kind  of  education, 
1  have,  from  the  beginning,  bestowed  all  the  attention  possible,  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  sick,  in  noting  the  course  of  diseases,  and  the  operation 
of  remedial  agents,  so  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  treat  those  diseases 
with  a  degree  of  success  of  which   1   see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and, 
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in  some  instances,  to  put  to  the  blush  the  theoretically  learned  ones  in 
our  profession.  The  inft'rence  to  be  drawn  from  this  may  be,  that  close 
observation,  at  tlie  bed-side,  affords  ^reat  advantages,  and  should  never 
be  ne^^lected,  however  extensive  or  profound  may  have  been  the  theo- 
retical acquirements  of  the  practitioner. 

The  following  case  may  illustrate  this  position.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago,  being  in  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  female  child,  at 
my  boarding  place,  seven  years  old,  was  attacked  with  an  irritative  fever, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  city  physicians.  For  three 
weeks  the  disorder  run  on  without  much  variation.  I  occasionally  went 
into  the  room  and  looked  at  the  patient.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
treatment  adopted  could  be  so  efficient  as  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  pursue  in  the  country,  otherwise  greater  effect  on  the  disorder  would, 
by  this  time,  be  manifest.  But,  as  I  did  not,  up  to  this  time,  meet  the 
attending  physician  in  the  case,  I  made  no  remarks  about  it.  The  child 
was  now  attacked  with  a  convulsion  fit,  and  I  was  called  up  in  the  night 
to  see  it,  and  requested  to  do  something  for  its  relief.  1  told  the  family 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  interfere,  in  the  absence  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  and  they  had  better  send  for  him.  They  said  he  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  night,  and  begged  of  me  to  prescribe  something 
for  the  child's  relief.  I  finally  ordered  an  injection  ;  and  agreed  to  meet 
the  attending  physician,  in  consultation,  on  the  following  morning.  We 
did  meet,  and  I  was  asked  what  I  supposed  caused  the  fit,  and  what 
should  be  done  for  the  child's  relief.  1  gave  the  opinion  that  the  fit  was 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  viscid  phlegm  in  the  stomach,  and  that  an 
emetic  should  be  administered  for  its  ejection.  It  was  thought,  on  the 
other  part,  that  the  fit  was  caused  by  inflammation  within  one  of  the 
child's  ears,  and  that  an  emetic,  at  all  events  in  the  debilitated  state  of  the 
child,  would  be  fatal.  The  emetic  was  not  given,  and  the  consultation  here 
ended.  In  the  following  night  the  child  had  another  fit,  and  I  was  again 
called  up,  and  urged  to  prescribe  something  for  it.  A  dose  of  castor  oil 
was  administered,  and  another  consultation  agreed  upon  in  the  morning. 
I  again  advised  to  an  emetic.  The  other  physician  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  case  with  the  child  was  hopeless,  under  any  treatment, 
and  that,  if  an  emetic  were  given,  it  would  die  in  the  operation.  He 
told  the  family  that  he  should  do  nothing  more  for  the  child  ;  that  he 
would  leave  it  in  my  hands,  and  they  might  let  me  do  with  it  what  they 
pleased,  repeating  that  it  would  die,  at  any  rate,  and  very  speedily  if  it 
took  an  emetic.  He  then  left  the  house,  and  the  child  to  its  fate.  After 
obtaining  assurance  from  the  family  that  no  blame  should  attach  to  me,  in 
case  the  child  should  die  in  the  operation,  I  gave  an  etiietic,  composed  of 
ipecac,  with  a  little  turpeth  mineral.  The  dose  was  repeated  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  again  in  another  half  hour,  before  any  effect  was  pro- 
duced. A  small  quantity  of  very  tenacious  mucus  was  at  length  thrown 
up,  which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  dejections  from  the  bowels.  Some 
perspiration  on  the  surface  appeared  ;  the  breathing,  from  being  somewhat 
oppressed,  became  more  free  ;  and  all  symptoins  indicated  sonte  measure 
of  relief.     Before  night,  a  dose  of  ipecac,  alone  was  given,  a  good  opera- 
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tion  followed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  extremely  visrid  mucus  was  ejected. 
The  ipecac,  in  full  emetic  doses,  was  repeated  daily,  for  several  days  in 
succession.  I\o  convulsions  occurred  after  this  course  was  commenced, 
and  a  gradual  amendment  in  the  child  was  soon  manifest.  It  went  on 
improving  regularly,  though  slowly,  until  it  was  fully  restored  to  health  ; 
yet,  such  was  the  reduced  state  of  the  child,  when  this  process  was  com- 
menced, that  two  weeks  elapsed  before  it  could  stand  alone  on  its  feet. 

The  physician  who  first  had  charge  of  this  patient,  sustained  the 
reputation  of  being  well  educated  ;  but  the  many  anxious  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  my  practice,  were  devoted  to  ob- 
servation at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  gave  me,  as  I  apprehend,  rather  an 
advantage  over  his  very  superior  theoretical  education. 

Bernordston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1846.  John  Brooks. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  REMEDIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  , 

Sir, —  Dr.  Forbes,  after  having  razed  to  the  foundation  the  allceopathic 
structure,  which  he  found  no  longer  tenable,  is  desirous  of  erecting  in 
its  stead  a  building  on  determinate  principles  ;  for  this  purpose  he  wishes 
to  collect  materials  that  have  borne  the  test  of  experience. 

Having  already  given  the  fact,  that  a  permanent  cure  of  a  costive 
habit  to  which  I  had  long  been  subject,  as  1  have  reason  to  believe,  has 
been  the  result  of  the  use  of  muriate  of  soda  in  infinitesimal  doses,  I  will 
offer  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  another  fact. 

About  two  years  since,  my  daughter  suffered  from  a  tumor  situated  at 
the  root  of  the  molares,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  osteocele  of 
a  most  intractable  character.  After  administering  two  giolailes  of  plumb- 
um, the  pain  was  soon  relieved  and  the  tumefaction  disappeared  in  a 
short  time.  Did  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  plumbum  produce  the  reso- 
lution of  the  tumor,  and  thereby  prevent  a  formidable  and  painful  opera- 
tion, which  otherwise  might  have  been  contejnplated  ? 

William  Ingalls,  M.D. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    MAY     27,     1846. 


The  late.  Dr.  Luther  Tiiknor. — An  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Luther 
Ticknor,  M.D.,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  theNewYoik  Journal  of  Medicine, 
is  honorable  to  the  heart  of  the  editor.  Dr.  Ticknor  was  the  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  copy  a 
portion  of  the  obituary  : — 

"Dr.  Ticknor  was  born,"  says  Dr.   Lee,  his   brother-in-law,  "in  Jeri- 
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cho,  in  ihe  State  of  Vermont,  March  9th,  1790,  At  the  age  of  15  he 
lost  his  father,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  The 
oldest  brother.  Dr.  B.  Ticknor,  now  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  having  left  home, 
the  whole  charge  of  a  family  of  eight  persons,  including  six  younger 
brothers  and  a  sister,  devolved  on  the  subject  of  our  notice;  and,  although 
in  indigent  circumstances,  he  kept  them  together  and  furnished  them,  by 
his  own  personal  exertions,  the  means  of  support  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  family  were  broken  up  ;  two  of  his 
brothers  and  sister  he  placed  at  school,  and  he  himself  engaged  in  laboring 
on  a  farm  for  two  years  longer.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  the  late  James  R.  Dodge,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  supported 
himself  and  the  three  other  members  of  the  family  above  mentioned,  by 
teaching  school  a  part  of  the  year.  One  of  these  brothers  was  the  late 
lamented  Caleb  Ticknor,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  whose  early  loss  to  science 
cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored. 

"  Dr.  Ticknor  was  endowed  by  nature  with  uncommon  intellectual 
vigor;  great  energy  of  character;  indomitable  perseverance;  and  a 
courage  that  quailed  at  no  obstacles,  however  great,  or  apparently  insur- 
mountable. He  loved  his  kind  with  pure  and  disinterested  affection  ;  his 
benevolence  of  heart  knew  no  bounds,  and  his  life  corresponded  to  the 
generous  impulses  of  his  nature;  he  wore  himself  out  in  serving  his 
fellow  men  and  doing  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  few,  if  any 
physicians,  have  lived  in  our  country,  who  maintained  in  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved,  more  respect  and  confidence  from  their  professional 
brethren,  or  a  higher  character  with  the  public  as  a  physician  and 
a  man. 

"  Dr.  Ticknor  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  He  had  raised  him- 
self, by  his  sole  unaided  exertions,  from  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  and  he 
delighted  in  looking  back  and  recounting  the  difficulties  he  had  con- 
quered. With  his  own  hand,  he  had  carved  out  his  path  to  distinction 
and  eminence,  and  he  felt  an  honest  pride  in  contemplating  the  rngged- 
ness  of  the  road  along  which  he  had  travelled,  and  in  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  entering  upon  the  same  path." 

"  The  foundation  of  Dr.  Ticknor's  death  was  laid  in  the  incessant  fatigue 
and  watching  to  which  he  was  exposed  during  tiie  last  two  months  of  his 
life.  For  forty  days  and  nights  he  scarcely  enjoyed  an  hour's  rest  un- 
disturbed by  calls,  and  but  few  times  during  that  whole  period  were  his 
clothes  removed  for  the  purpose  of  repose  and  sleep.  Just  one  week 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  chill,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  pneumonia,  of  a  highly  congestive 
typhoid  type,  which  ran  its  course  unchecked  by  the  means  employed, 
and  which  terminated  his  valuable  life  on  the  evening  of  the  19lh  of 
April,  1846. 

"  It  was  our  melancholy  lot  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the  deceased 
during  the  last  two  days  of  his  life,  and  witness  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
ease which  had  passed  beyond  the  control  of  human  art ;  and  we  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  perfect  composure,  fortitude  and  resignation,  which 
he  manifested  in  the  midst  of  extreme  suffering  and  distress,  and  the  un- 
flinching calmness  with  which,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  he  re- 
signed his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 

"  Thus  passed  from  the  earth  a  man,  who  was  indeed  a  man — whose 
character  had  as  few  blemishes  in  it   as  may  be  permitted  to  the  natural 
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weaknesses  of  humanity,  if  not  as  many  excellences  as  our  natures  are 
capable  of  attaining  in  this  imperfect  slate  of  being.  It  is  consoling  to 
reflect  that  he  has  left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation — a  reputation 
unsullied  by  a  single  blot — a  name  which  will  never  be  mentioned  but 
with  tears  of  gratitude  and  affection  by  thousands  now  living.  These 
constitute  a  rich  legacy  which  may  be  well  treasured  by  his  friends,  and 
handed  down  as  an  heir-loom  to  posterity."' 


Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Fever. — Messrs.  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  have  sent  out  an  admirably-constructed  volume 
of  600  large  octavo  pages,  bearing  the  title — "Fevers:  their  Diagnosis, 
Pathology  and  Treatment.  Prepared  and  edited,  with  large  additions,  from 
the  Essays  on  Fever  in  Tweedie's  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  by 
Meredith  Clymer,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, &LC."  Dr.  Clymer's  industry  is  clearly  perceptible  in  this  treatise, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  well  rewarded  by  that  important  class  of 
practitioners  who  are  ambitious  in  this  particular  department  of  medicine. 
Nothing  would  be  less  opportune  than  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  best 
system,  or  practical  work  on  fevers.  The  world  of  learned  men  have  but 
little  in  common,  in  this  great  field.  Each  one  entertains  a  favorite  theory 
of  his  own,  on  which  a  treatment  is  based,  the  very  antipodes,  perhaps,  of 
his  neighbor.  Fevers,  all  the  while,  come  and  go,  sweeping  off  vast  mul- 
titudes of  human  beings  ;  and  though  no  writer  hesitates  to  define  their 
general  character,  but  ^e\\  seem  yet  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  what  kind  of 
depopulating  agents  they  are. 

Without  discussing  the  question  what  gives  rise  to  the  maladies  called 
fevers,  or  e.Kpressing  an  opinion  in  favor  of  one  or  another,  we  can  with 
right  good  will  recommend  to  those  who  study  with  a  view  to  becoming 
wise  in  the  management  of  remedies,  to  give  careful  heed  to  the  teach- 
ings of  our  friend  Dr.  Clymer.  He  has  added  more  than  might  at  first 
be  suspected — and  in  doing  so  it  does  not  appear  that  his  object  has  been 
to  gain  a  distinction  which  he  does  not  merit. 


Uriscopian  Practice. — From  the  representations  of  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability in  Western  New  York,  it  seems  that  this  German  system,  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  a  disease  by  the  urine, 
is  gaining  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  travelling  through  Ohio, 
some  time  since,  we  noticed  large  yellow  handbills,  in  conspicuous  places, 
notifying  the  world  at  large  that  practitioners  were  in  readiness,  at  certain 
stations,  to  prescribe  for  tlie  sick  on  the  uriscopian  principle;  but  the  idea 
was  not  soberly  entertained,  that  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  revivification 
of  the  grossest  farce  the  quacks  of  the  last  century  ever  practised  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
intelligent  writer  referred  to,  that  we  were  altogether  in  an  error,  and 
that  the  philosophical  examination  of  a  patient's  urine  is  leading  to  very 
satisfactory  results.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter. 

"  I  have  been  in  company  with  them  (the  uriscopian  practitioners)  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  consider  the  knowledge  that  1  have  gained  in  dis- 
criminating  diseases  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  making  out  a  correct 
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diagnosis.     To  say  the  least,  it  gives  a  good   allopathic  physician  a  very 
great  advantage  over  those  who  have  not  tliat  knowledge." 


Hours  of  Labor. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Luther,  a  copy  of  a 
general  circular  on  tlie  ten  hour  system  of  labor.  We  supposed,  till  this 
sheet  appeared,  that  the  whirlwind  of  noise  upon  that  suhject,  had  wholly 
subsided,  and  that  people  were  permitted,  as  they  ever  have  been  in  this 
country  of  free  institutions,  to  be  as  industrious  as  they  please.  From  a 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Luther's  habits  and  temperament,  we  are 
pretty  certain  that  he  does  not  follow  the  injunctions  he  is  urging  with 
much  force  and  ingenuity  upon  the  consideration  of  the  working  classes, 
as  he  actually  works  all  the  time.  He  is  never  at  rest — no,  not  in  sleep; 
for  his  active  mind  is  even  then,  we  apprehend,  wearing  out  the  body  by 
the  incessant  friction  of  its  rapid  movements.  Whether  the  law  will  ever 
express,  in  the  statute  books,  the  exact  hours  men,  women  and  children  cai 
or  shall  labor,  is  problematical.  When  the  legislature  does  take  such  a  step 
it  will  be  meddling  with  that  which  the  people  alone  can  regulate.  Ne- 
cessity, avarice  and  a  sense  of  duty  are  the  impelling  forces  to  labor,  ar»d 
the  latter  cannot  well  be  interfered  with,  without  deranging  society  more 
than  it  is  benefited. 


Surgical  Cutlery. — Mr.  Hunt,  of  this  city,  the  ingenious  manufacturer 
of  surgical  instruments,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  elegant  cutlery,  has  gone 
to  Washington  with  a  case  of  his  specimen  work.  It  is  very  certain  that 
no  artists  in  Europe  can  excel  him  in  sharpening  or  tempering  steel. 
Were  the  Government  to  give  its  patronage  to  our  own  artizans,  especially 
by  furnishing  the  army  and  naval  surgeons  with  home-made  instruments, 
which  might  be  done  on  economical  terms,  to  say  nothing  of  national 
pride  or  patriotism,  which  might  be  permitted  to  have  some  influence,  it 
would  show  our  independence  in  that  branch  of  industry,  in  a  prominent 
manner.  The  nicest  class  of  surgical  instruments,  if  nothing  else,  have 
been  suj)posed  necessarily  to  come  from  England ;  but  those  who  may  ex- 
amine Mr.  Hunt's  beaulifully  finished  knives,  saws,  needles,  keys,  hooks, 
scissors,  lancets,  forceps,  &c.,  of  all  kinds  and  conceivable  patterns,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  fair  in  Washington,  will  acknowledge  his  skill  and  the 
complete  independence  of  the  profession,  in  this  respect,  of  all  foreign 
fabrications. 


Caledonia  Springs. — Such  is  the  reputation  of  the  Caledonia  mineral 
waters,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  repeat  the  analyses  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  last  season.  The  distance  from  Montreal  is  not 
great,  the  route  is  deliglitful,  and  the  accommodations  at  the  Springs  are 
said  to  be  excellent,  all  the  appliances  for  passing  time  agreeably  being 
concentrated  ai  the  hotels  of  the  place.  The  famous  intermiliing  spring, 
once  considered  as  lost,  has  finally  been  recovered.  Dr.  Sterling,  an  emi- 
nent professional  gentleman,  has  been  secured  by  the  proprietors,  to  reside 
on  the  spot  for  the  benefit  of  invalid  visiters. 


Missionary  Medical  Practice,  Western  Africa. — Geo.  A.  Perkins,  M.D., 
whom   we   have   the   pleasure   of  knowing   personally — a  man    admirably 
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fitted,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  a  proper  educational  training, 
for  the  important  station  he  now  fills — who  sailed  from  Boston  about  a 
year  since,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  writes  from  Cavallo,  Western 
Africa,  January  ^Ist,  that  he  had  been  at  a  temporary  residence,  called 
Taboo,  till  a  dwelling  could  be  prepared  at  Rockbookah.  He  has  been 
devotedly  engaged  in  practice  among  the  natives,  and  they  were  delighted 
to  receive  medical  assistance.  While  he  remained  at  Taboo,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  a  short  time,  he  had  upwards  of  three  hundred 
cases  of  every  variety  of  disease,  under  treatment ;  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, incurable.  While  his  house  was  building.  Dr.  Perkins  was  obliged 
to  oro  frequently  to  Rockbookah,  but  his  wife  acted  as  dispensary  physi- 
cian in  her  husband's  absence.  Besides  much  other  professional  business 
at  Taboo,  Dr.  Perkins  has  amputated  three  times.  Two  of  the  patients 
had  perfectly  recovered  when  he  wrote,  and  the  last  was  doing  well. 
Surely  this  is  the  true  method  of  introducing  the  blessings  of  an  enlight- 
ened Christianity  to  the  heathen.  Administer  first  to  their  physical  infirmi- 
ties, as  the  surest  way  of  introducing  the  means  of  elevating  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  Physicians  have  thus  far,  in  all  missionary  ef- 
forts, in  savage  and  barbarous  countries,  been  found  the  true  pioneers. 
Where  they  have  opened  the  road,  the  missionary  can  follow  without 
hesitation. 


Ophthalmic  Professorship  in  Castleton  Medical  College. — Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Elliot  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Castleton  Medical  College.  We  understand  that  Dr. 
E.  intends  giving  an  extended  course  of  lectures  on  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  he  has  already  earned  so  great  a  reputation. 


The  Transylvania  Medical  School. — In  the  last  No.  of  the  Western 
Lancet,  published  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  complaint  is  made  of  the  recent  in- 
sertion, in  this  Journal,  of  a  communication  from  E.  Tennessee,  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  Dr.  Annan  to  a  professorship  in  the  Transylvania 
School.  The  only  ground  of  any  such  complaint,  it  appears  to  us,  is  that 
the  communication  was  anonymous  ;  and  this  fact  cannot  justly  be 
charged  as  an  offence  on  our  part,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  writer — a  respectable  physician — was  known  to  us,  and  that  otherwise 
the  paper  would  not  have  been  published.  Permission  was  given  us  to 
publish  his  name  at  the  time,  though  the  writer  preferred  to  be  anony- 
mous, and  it  is  presumed  he  would  have  no  objection  to  its  being  given 
to  any  who  may  hereafter  desire  it.  As  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
wrote,  without  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  view  he  has  taken 
of  it,  we  must  say  that  we  can  perceive  nothing  in  its  general  nature,  or 
the  particular  circumstances  attending  it,  which  prevents  it  from  being  a 
proper  one  for  fair  discussion  in  a  Medical  Journal. 


The  Credit  System  in  Medical  Schools. — We  are  fully  satisfied  that  an 
influence  extremely  detrimental  to  the  profession,  has  grown  out  of  the 
custom  of  granting  credit  in  medical  schools.  The  object  in  adopting 
this  course  is,   to  secure  a  large  class,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  out- 
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numbering  a  rival  school ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  all  who  pre- 
sent themselves,  wholly  irrespective  of  merit  or  qualifications,  are  duly 
enrolled  as  medical  students,  and  their  names  go  out  to  the  world  swelling 
the  catalogue  of  some  highly  flourishing  school.  The  success  of  such  pu- 
pils, operates  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  engage  in  the  study,  seeing  that 
it  is  so  cheap;  and  niatjy  an  one  who  either  has  no  occupation,  or  who 
may  be  too  indolent  to  follow  a  mechanical  pursuit,  forthwith  doffs  his 
humbler  business,  and  unites  in  swelling  the  j<]sculapian  throng.  In  this 
way  the  profession  becomes  thronged  with  practitioners,  of  every  grade; 
and  all  parties,  even  those  favored  with  the  gratuity,  are  ultimately  injured. 
It  is  true,  some  meritorious  men  will  be  found  unable  to  pay  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  pupils  into  medical 
schools,  is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice  to  those  who  do  pay,  but  also 
tends  directly  to  degrade  the  profession.  We  are  gratified,  therefore,  to 
state,  that  the  Transylvania  Medical  School  has  determined,  by  formal 
resolution,  to  abolish,  entirely,  the  credit  system  ;  and  these  resolutions 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  We  hope  all  other  schools  will  manifest  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  follow  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation — Western  Lancet. 


Treatment  of  Quackery  in  France. — Jean  Canard  was  brought  before 
the  Correctional  Police,  charged  with  the  sale  of  secret  remedies,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  not  indicated  in  the  codex.  He  pleaded  that  these 
medicines,  which  were  composed  of  a  powder,  were  given  by  him  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate.  It  was,  however,  proved  that  he  had  demanded 
from  some  persons  whom  he  had  supplied  with  this  vegetable  powder, 
thirty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  even  two  hundred  francs.  He  was  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  six  hundred  francs,  and  further  sentenced,  as  be'mg  a 
former  offender,  to  ten  days'  imprisonment.  A  herbist,  named  Repiquel, 
at  the  barrier  of  Fontainbieau,  accused  of  illegally  practising  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  was  fined  fifteen  francs  for  his  practice  of  medicine,  and 
five  hundred  francs  for  the  sale  of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Charles 
Drouhin,  herbist,  living  in  the  R,ue  des  Tournelles,  was  fined  five  hundred 
francs  for  illegally  practising  pharmacy.  Denis  de  Saint  Pierre  was  fined 
five  hundred  francs  for  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations. — Provincial  Journal. 


Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  in 
London  and  its  Vicinity. — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  copy  from 
the  London  Lancet  the  following  gratifying  account  of  a  most  praise- 
worthy association.  We  hope  to  sec  the  time  when  the  formation  of  a 
similar  charity  among  us  can  be  chronicled  in  our  pages  : — 

"  A  half-yearly  general  court  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  first  ol  April,  at  the  Gray's-inn  Coffee-house,  Ilolborn.  Martin  Ware, 
Esq.,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

"  On  reading  the  minutes,  it  appeared  that  two  very  gratifying  benefac- 
tions had  lately  been  received.  One  of  them  was  a  legacy,  announced 
by  T.  A.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  fifty  pounds,  bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Matthew  Baillie,  M.D.,  formerly  president  of  this  Society.  Through  the 
liberality  of  William  Hunter  Baillie,  Esq.,  son  and  sole  executor  of  the 
testatrix,  this  sum  had  been  received  free  of  legacy  duty.     The  other  was 
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a  donation,  presented  through  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  of  fifty  guineas, 
from  Lord  Denrnan.  His  Lordship,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Denrnan,  M.D,  who  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Society. 

"  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  William  Hunter  Baillie,  Esq.,  be  elected  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, and  that  Lord  Denrnan  be  invited  to  become  a  Vice-patroa  of  the 
Society. 

"  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  is  to  take  place  next  Saturday,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern  ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Stew- 
ard's Committee,  Mr.  Propert,  drew  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
notice  being  given  by  those  who  intend  to  be  present.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  a  full  attendance 
of  the  members  and  their  friends  is  expected." 


Tincture  of  Iodine  in  the  Treatment  of  Porrigo. — Dr.  F.  W.  Todd,  of 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  informs  us  that  he  has  found  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
employed  locally,  "  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  that  obstinate  disease,, 
porrigo."  He  has  used  it  in  all  forms  of  the  disease  whether  mild  or  severe, 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  In  the  more  active  forms, 
poultices  and  fomentations  preceded  the  application  of  the  iodine. —  West. 
Medical  Journal. 


Fossil  Bones. — We  learn  by  a  small  pamphlet  issued  by  Isaac  Castle- 
berry,  M.D.,  that  some  huge  fossil  bones  have  recently  been  found  near 
Evansville,  la.  The  remains  were  found  in  an  alluvion  deposit,  having 
been  washed  out  by  the  action  of  the  river.  Dr.  Caslleberry  is  of  opinion 
that  they  belong  to  the  Dinotherium  Magnum. —  Western  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  body  of  Dr.  Houghton,  State  Geologist  of 
Michigan,  who  was  drowned  in  Lake  Superior  last  autumn,  has  been 
found  about  six  miles  from  where  the  fatal  accident  occurred,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Detroit  on  the  15th  of  May. — The  cholera  is  said  to  have  finally 
reached  Russia,  from  Persia.  The  alarm  in  Germany  for  fear  of  the  in- 
troduction of  that  fearful  disease,  is  very  great. — Prof  Farraday  has  been 
lecturing  of  late  on  the  newly-invented  instrument  for  measuring  time  by 
means  of  electro-magnetism. — Four  young  Egyptians  are  pursuing  medi- 
cal studies  at  the  hospital,  and  schools  of  Paris. — Dr.  Douglass,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  at  Quebec,  has  suffered  exceedingly  by  the  absorption  of 
animal  poison  through  a  wounded  finger,  in  performing  an  operation.  He 
is  now  nearly  well. 

Died,— At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Orin  E.  Gibbs. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston— for  the  week  ending  May  23d,  62.— Males,  36,  fenia]es,26. 
Stillliorn,  2.  Of  consumption,  15— measles,  il — disease  of  ihe  heart,  2— lung  fever,  2 — ty- 
phus fever,  2— rheumatism,  1— scarlet  fever,  S^biiious  fever,  1 — croup,  1— dysentery,  1— small- 
pox, 2— infantile,  3 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1— brain  fever,  2-  disease  of  the  spiiie,  1 — 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  1— convulsions,  3— old  age,  1— throat  distemper,  1 — tumor,  1- debility,  2 
—hooping  cough   2— apoplexy,  1— accidental,  1— scrofula,  1. 

Under  5  years,  23— between  5  and  20  years,  13— between  20  and  40  years,  13— between  40  and 
60  years,  6— over  60  years,  7. 
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Midwifery  in  New  Orleans. — Probably  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
equal  population  presents  so  much  bad  midwifery  as  New  Orleans.  Here, 
unlike  other  places,  the  evil  of  mal-practice  falls  not  on  the  poor  alone, 
but  also  on  the  rich,  who  often  employ  negresses  that  happen  to  be  lucky. 
The  late  Judge  Waggaman,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Senate,  inform- 
ed me,  that  some  years  since  an  old,  drunken  negress,  who  was  a  midwife 
on  his  plantation,  being  called  to  a  young  black  woman  in  her  first  labor, 
took  a  sharp  case-knife,  and  performed  the  Cajsarean  section,  taking  out  a 
living  child  !  The  mother  recovered  soon,  and  had  no  inconvenience  of 
a  permanent  kind,  excepting  a  slight  incontinence  of  urine.  If  this  lucky 
negress  had  performed  this  operation  for  a  rational  end,  obstetrical  sur- 
geons might  have  trembled  for  their  laurels,  since,  according  to  Merry- 
man  and  Blundell,  it  has  been  performed  only  twenty-six  tinjes  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  the  mothers  with  but  two  exceptions. 

Nearly  all  the  white  midwives  of  New  Orleans  are  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  uneducated  in  their  profession  ;  and, 
as  the  law  is  becoming  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  medical  practice  is  con- 
cerned, the  number  is  augmenting  rapidly.  The  law  has  done  every- 
thing necessary  to  correct  the  evils  of  quackery;  it  requires,  in  all 
branches  of  medicine,  and  in  both  sexes,  education,  examination,  and 
license.  The  Faculty,  or  the  Medical  Board,  or  both,  are  to  be  blamed. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  yet  be  galvanized  into  life,  before  all  is  lost. 

"  Midwives  in  France,"  says  Dr.  Stewart,  "  after  two  years'  study  at 
the  School  of  Delivery,  and  submitting  to  two  satisfactory  examinations, 
receive  a  diploma  to  practise,  always,  however,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, one  of  which  is,  that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever, shall  they  resort  to  delivery  with  instruments  without  the  attend- 
ance of  a  physician.  They  amount,  in  all  France,  to  the  number  of  450, 
and  practise  almost  exclusively  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity." (Hospit.  Paris,  1843.)  This  number,  divided  into  the  whole 
population,  will  give  an  average  of  one  midwife  to  every  75,000  inhabi- 
tants;  while  New  Orleans  has,  probably,  one  for  every  thousand — nine- 
teen in  twenty  of  whom,  it  is  supposed,  could  not  give  an  account  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  its  diameters;  of  the  womb,  or  its  annexiae  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  mechanism  of  parturition.  In  one  respect 
the  negresses  are  more  s.ife  than  a  vast  majority  of  the  German  and  Irish 
midwives — they  will  condesrend  to  consult  with  doctors  when  difficulties 
arise,  &i,c. — Dii.  Dowler,  in  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Non-payment  of  Medical  Witnesses  in  Police  Courts. — The  case  of 
two  parties  accused  of  rape,  brought  before  Mr.  Greenwood,  at  Clerken- 
well  Police  Court,  lately,  havincr  been  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining medical  evidence  which  negatived  the  capital  charge,  the  magis- 
trate observed  t«)  the  medical  man  "  he  was  sorry  that,  owing  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  of  parliament,  he  was  unable  to  award  him  any  remunera* 
tion  for  his  professional  services.  Had  the  medical  gentleman  gone  a 
little  further  in  his  evidence,  it  would  come  within  the  charge  of  felony,, 
and  he  could  then  have  awarded  him  compensation."  This  was  a  very 
unfortunate  state  of  the  law,  for  it  held  out  inducements  to  an  unprinci- 
pled medical  man  to  strain  his  evidence.  This  law  ought  certainly  to  be 
altered,  for  if  medical  testimony  is  to  be  paid  for,  it  ought  to  be  so  in  all 
cases  where  justice  required  it. — London  Lancet. 
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POST-MORTEAf   EXAMINATIONS   INTENDED    FOR    LEGAL    PURPOSES. 

By  H.  Letherby,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Med.  School  of  the  London  Hospital- 

A  VERY  slight  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  this  very  prominent  fact,  that  of  all  classes  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  medical  men  generally 
cut  the  worst  figure.  They  are  so  undecided  in  their  manner ;  have 
always  omitted  so  many  important  points  of  the  inquiry  ;  are  accustomed 
to  rely  so  thoroughly  on  the  opinions  of  others  ;  and,  in  short,  give  their 
testimony  with  so  much  qualification  and  confusion,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  a  prominent  and  an  easy  mark  for  the  very  worst  advocates. 
INow,  the  secret  of  all  this  appears  to  lay  in  one  or  other  of  three  great 
deficiencies,  as — 1st,  a  want  of  a  good  medical  knowledge  ;  2nd,  a  want 
of  method  or  system  in  conducting  the  inquiry  ;  or,  3rd,  a  want  of  caution 
in  forming  an  opinion,  and  of  steadiness  in  asserting  it.  Omitting  the 
first  of  these,  which  is,  unfortunately,  a  far  too  frequent  cause,  but  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  then  the  second  assumes  the  greater  importance, 
for  it  is  out  of  this  want  of  method  that  the  third  is  sure  to  flow  ;  it  be- 
gets incaution  and  uncertainty  in  the  manner  of  the  witness,  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  all  the  subtlety  and  misconstruction  with  which  the  case  is 
sure  to  be  surrounded  ;  and  if  it  does  not  beget,  it  will  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other  bad  but  plausible  elements  of  jurisprudence. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  good  and  a  clear  evidence  broken  into 
pieces,  and  made  altogether  worthless,  because  the  observance  of  some 
little  point,  remote  enough  in  the  incjuiry,  had  been  omitted.  Let  me 
take  an  instance  : — A  man  dies  suddenly,  and  circumstances  seem  to 
show  that  he  had  been  poisoned  ;  the  medical  attendant  does  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  upon  the  question  ;  he  had,  in  fact,  made  up  his  mind  be- 
fore the  body  was  looked  at,  and,  to  his  thinking,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  examining  the  head,  or  the  spinal  cord,  or  even  the  heart,  beyond 
taking  a  glance  at  its  position.  VVhen,  therefore,  he  gets  to  be  question- 
ed in  the  witness  box.  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  is  quite  unable  to 
say  whether  the  coronary  arteries  were  normal ;  whether  the  valves  of 
the  heart  were  healthy  ;  whether  there  was  any  communication  between 
its  right  and  left  sides  ;  and  he  is,  in  fact,  altogether  unprepared  to  nega- 
tive a  supposition,  that  death  might  have  been  occasioned  by  any  one  of 
half-a-dozen  natural  causes  which  the  sophistry  of  an  advocate  could 
18 
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easily  invent,  and  as  easily  give  probability  to  ;  and  then  comes  the  con- 
sequence— that  his  evidence,  though  good  in  the  main,  and  absolutely 
correct  in  its  import,  is,  nevertheless,  set  down  as  nought,  and  he  himself 
abused  and  grievously  discredited. 

Now  this  is  not  an  imaginary  or  an  overdrawn  instance ;  for  the  daily 
and  almost  hourly  practice  of  our  courts  is  giving  the  reality  to  similar 
ones ;  and  we  may  learn  from  them  a  world  of  profitable  experience — 
as,  not  to  be  guided  by  premature  opinion,  nor  to  take  anything  for  grant- 
ed, and,  above  all,  to  observe  a  method  in  conducting  our  inquiries. 

Again,  the  law  of  evidence  imposes  upon  every  medical  man  the  ne- 
cessity of  conducting  his  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  him 
to  take  cognizance  of  every  fact  connected  with  the  inquiry  ;  and  these, 
morever,  should  be  recorded  in  exactly  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
In  this  manner,  he  will  possess  himself  of  all  the  information  relating  to 
the  case  ;  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  sophistry  of  an  opposing  counsel 
— to  give  his  testimony  clearly  and  distinctly — and  to  say  with  much 
confidence  what  has,  or  what  has  not,  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

A  little  attention  to  duties  of  this  kind  has  led  me  to  think,  that  almost 
every  medico-legal  inquiry  may  be  profitably  conducted,  if  it  be  followed 
out  somewhat  after  this  manner : — 

1.  Record  the  name,  age  and  sex  of  the  deceased. 

2.  Note  the  day  and  the  time  at  which  the  examination  is  made,  and 
set  down  the  period  which  has  intervened  since  death. 

3.  Direct  attention,  as  early  as  possible,  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  weapon  or  trace  of  blood  near,  any  cup  or 
bottle  likely  to  have  contained  a  poison,  or  any  evidence  whatever  in 
the  position  of  things  about  the  body  to  indicate  a  struggle  or  the  cause 
of  death. 

4.  Observe  the  position  of  the  body.  Is  it  in  bed  or  on  the  ground  ; 
and  how  does  it  lie  ? — or  is  it  suspended  ? — and  so  on. 

5.  Is  the  body  naked  ? — or  are  the  clothes  on  ? — and  are  these  disturb- 
ed or  torn  ? 

6.  Notice  the  position  of  the  limbs.  Are  they  or  the  fingers  bent,  as 
if  convulsions  had  preceded  death  ?  Open  the  hands  and  search  for 
anything  which  may  have  been  torn  from  an  opponent  during  the  death 
struggle. 

7.  Observe  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  as  regards  its  color 
and  expression.  Are  the  eyes  open  or  prominent?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  pupil?  Is  the  mouth  open,  or  is  there  any  foam 
about  it  ?  Docs  the  tongue  protrude,  or  is  it  bitten  ?  Smell  the  mouth, 
and  notice  the  color  of  the  gums. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  the  inqury  it  may  be  said  that  the  coun- 
tenance will  often  give  an  important  indication  of  the  cause  of  death, 
and  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  it.  Thus, 
as  regards  its  color,  it  is  mostly  livid  after  apoplexy  and  death  from  hang- 
ing or  strangulation,  and  pale  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  mineral  acids, 
and  the  alkalies,  as  well  as  from  most  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  from 
blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  or  injury  to  some  vital  organ.     On  the  other 
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hand,  it  may  be  either  pale  or  red  after  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  alco- 
hol, or  opium,  and  some  other  poisons. 

The  expression  of  the  face,  too,  is  generally  convulsive  when  there 
has  been  much  struggle  immediately  before  death,  as  during  hanging, 
drowning,  or  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  strychnia,  and  nux  vomica  ;  and 
it  is  often  convulsed  in  cases  of  death  accompanied  by  great  hcemorrhage. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  more  frequently  a  calmness  in  the  expression 
after  death  from  apoplexy,  opium,  carbonic  acid,  &ic. ;  while  the  features 
are  pinched,  and  there  is  an  anxiety  in  the  look,  after  the  action  of  the 
metallic  and  most  vegetable  poisons. 

The  eye,  also,  is  generally  open,  prominent  and  glazed,  after  the  ef- 
fects of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  prominent  and  injected  after  death  from 
apoplexy  and  strangulation.  Some  authors,  moreover,  have  described  a 
suffused  or  even  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  after  death 
from  arsenic. 

The  foam  about  the  mouth  is  very  characteristic  of  prussic  acid,  while 
the  bitten  tongue  would  indicate  a  great  struggle  or  convulsive  action  im- 
mediately before  death. 

The  gums  put  on  a  blue  appearance  after  poisoning  by  lead  ;  and  the 
red  or  spongy  gum,  or  even  an  ulcerative  condition  of  the  mouth,  is  often 
indicative  of  the  action  of  mercury.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  same  appearances,  together  with  extreme  salivation,  have  been 
produced  by  other  substances,  as  iodide  of  potassium,  colchicum,  fox- 
glove, croton  oil,  and  some  other  metallic  and  vegetable  substances. 

8.  Proceed  to  remove  all  clothes  from  the  body,  and  observe  if  there 
has  been  any  evacuation  just  before  death,  either  from  the  stomach,  rec- 
tum or  bladder,  or  if  there  has  been  an  emission  of  seminal  fluid.  All  of 
these  appearances  indicate  convulsive  action,  and  the  latter,  which  is  the 
common  accompaniment  of  death  from  hanging,  points  to  an  irritation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  serve  to  establish  the  fact  of 
suspension  before  death,  supposing  that  an  opposite  question  were  to  arise. 

9.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  body,  whether  deceased  was  fat  or 
thin.  Observe  the  color  of  the  skin,  whether  it  is  livid  in  any  part,  or  if 
it  presents  any  marks  of  violence,  and  if  putrefaction  has  commenced. 
The  color  of  the  skin  is  exceedingly  pale  when  there  has  been  much 
haemorrhage  before  death,  or  after  starvation,  &tc.,  and  it  acquires  a  yel- 
low tint  after  poisoning  by  lead  and  copper ;  it  is  often  ecchymosed  or 
covered  with  purple  petechiae  after  arsenic,  and  some  wasting  diseases. 
The  dependent  parts  are  generally  very  livid  soon  after  death  by  hydro- 
cyanic and  carbonic  acids  ;  and  when  there  is  any  mark  of  violence,  this 
should  be  accurately  described,  considering  by  what  means  it  was  likely 
to  have  been  occasioned  ;  whether  it  could  have  happened  by  accident, 
by  the  hand  of  deceased,  or  by  that  of  another  person.  In  examining 
wounds  about  the  throat,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  notice  on  which 
side  of  the  neck  the  wound  is  deepest,  for  this  may  indicate  where  the 
cut  was  commenced,  and  whether  it  was  made  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right:  dissect  them,  also,  to  learn  what  parts  have  been  involved 
in  the  division.     If  there  is  any  mark  of  a  cord  around  the  neck,  observe 
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where  the  knot  pressed,  or  where  the  cord  was  crossed  ;  for  one  person 
would,  in  all  probability,  strangle  another  by  crossing  it  behind,  while  in 
a  case  of  self-murder  it  would,  most  likely,  be  crossed  in  front. 

Lastly,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  whether  the  wounds  or 
bruises  were  produced  before  or  after  death,  and  although  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  confidently  stated,  yet  there  are  circumstances  which  will  often 
furnish  very  imi)ortant  indication — as  the  absence  or  presence  of  coagula 
in  the  wound,  or  of  ecchymoses  around  it,  or  of  infiltration  of  blood,  fibrin 
or  serum,  into  the  surrounding  tissue  ;  and  1  have  noticed  that  most  jjosi- 
mortem  wounds  soon  dry  and  discolor  upon  the  edges,  acquiring  a  brown- 
ish, parchment-like  appearance. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  putrefaction,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  more  particularly  under  tlie  next  head  ;  but  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  most  poisoned  and  plethoric  bodies  putrefy 
quickly,  and  especially  those  of  persons  who  have  died  soon  after  a  full 
meal ;  while,  in  the  reverse  cases,  and  after  poisoning  by  arsenic,  there  is 
generally  a  delay  in  this  process, 

11.  Can  any  opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  death  took  place  ? 

This  is  often  a  very  important  question,  and  may  involve  an  answer 
having  a  certain  day,  or  even  hour,  for  its  limit.  We  shall  find,  however, 
that  xhe  post-mortem  signs  are  not  by  any  means  so  constant  in  their  oc- 
currence, or  so  conclusive  in  their  import,  as  to  warrant  us  in  making,  on 
all  occasions,  such  a  positive  reply.  Our  evidence  upon  the  subject  may 
be  collected  somewhat  after  the  following  manner : — 

(a)  Is  there  any  warmth  in  the  body  ? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  together  very  many  facts  connected  with 
this  as  a  sign,  and  my  observations  have  been  made  chiefly  upon  subjects 
removed  direcdy  after  death  from  the  wards  of  a  hospital  into  a  dead- 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  was  about  50^  Fahrenheit.  1  have 
found  that  adults  cooled  pretty  constantly  after  this  manner : — the  ex- 
tremities lost  their  heat  very  rapidly,  sinking  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  in  less  than  three  hours,  while  the  surface  of  the  trunk  has  felt 
warm,  even  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  hour;  and  at  this  time  a  thermome- 
ter, placed  either  in  the  axilla  or  rectum,  has  generally  stood  at  somewhat 
above  70  Fahrenheit.  In  fact,  these  parts  have  hardly  ever  lost  the 
whole  of  their  heat  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six,  or  sometimes  forty- 
eight  hours. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  however,  which  may  modify  this  order 
of  things,  as,  for  instance,  the  body  would  have  cooled  faster  had  it  been 
exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  had  it  been  immersed  in  cold  water  ; 
also  children  and  very  thin  subjects  will  cool  sooner  than  adults,  or  cor- 
pulent ones.  Again,  when  the  body  has  remained  in  bed,  or  been  well 
clothed  and  surrounded  by  bad  conductors,  the  temperature  is  retained 
for  a  somewhat  longer  time. 

(h.)   Has  the  rigor  mortis  set  in  ? 

It  most  commonly  happims  that  the  limbs  begin  to  stiffen  in  about  two 
or  three  hours  after  dealli,  and  the  rigor  is   generally  firm  and  complete 
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after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  To  this,  however,  there  are  oc- 
casional exceptions,  as,  for  example,  it  is  nearly  always  accelerated  when 
the  fatal  event  has  been  sudden,  and  when,  immediately  before  death, 
there  has  been  violent  convulsive  action,  or  a  prolonged  muscular  exer- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  living  spasm  appears  to  pass  at  once  into  the 
dead  rigor.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  suicide,  who  is  often  found  with 
the  weapon  firm  in  his  grasp ;  and  so  with  the  murdered  and  the  drown- 
ed, who  frequently  retain  their  hold  of  objects  which  had  been  clutched 
during  the  death  struggle.  Cases,  on  the  contrary,  will  now  and  then 
occur,  in  which  the  rigor  mortis  appears  to  have  been  delayed  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  Such,  however,  is  rarely  the  sequence  of  sudden  death, 
but  it  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  indicative  of  some  inflammatory 
action  immediately  before  death.  It  has  also  been  said  that  there  is  no 
cadaveric  rigidity  when  life  has  been  destroyed  by  lightning  or  by  elec- 
tricity ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  put  faith  in  this  assertion,  for  experiments 
on  animals  seem  to  show  that  a  fatal  shock  will  throw  them  at  once  into 
a  state  of  extreme  rigidity,  out  of  which  they  will  pass  in  an  unusually  • 
short  time. 

(c.)   What  is  the  condition  of  the  cornea? 

In  general  the  cornea  becomes  slightly  clouded  after  the  lapse  of  nine 
or  ten  hours.  In  about  sixteen  this  condition  is  still  more  evident ;  it 
then  gets  somewhat  lax,  is  easily  indented  on  pressure,  and  when  this  is 
made  upon  the  side  of  the  eyeball,  the  cornea  becomes  still  more  opaque. 
In  about  twenty-four  hours  it  commonly  acquires  perceptibly  greater  laxity, 
and  in  forty-eight  it  may  become  quite  flat,  and  so  opaque,  that  the  pupil 
can  hardly  be  defined  through  it. 

(d.)  Has  putrefaction  commenced  ? 

This  is  rather  an  inconstant  event,  and  is  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
by  many  modifying  circumstances,  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
the  time  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  body,  the  cause  of  death,  and 
whether  it  occurred  soon  after  a  meal  or  not,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  attempt  to  set  down  something  like  an  order  for  the  time  and 
succession  of  its  several  steps.  In  about  eight  or  ten  hours  after  death, 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  over  the  chest,  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  arms  and  thighs,  puts  on  a  marbled  appearance,  due  to  a  turgescence 
of  the  superficial  veins.  In  about  sixteen  hours,  the  dependent  parts 
become  livid  or  reddish-purple,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
this  lividity  is  generally  very  marked,  and  the  marbling  on  the  chest  and 
arms  begins  to  acquire  a  purplish  tint.  About  the  second  day  it  assumes 
a  brownish  hue,  and  at  this  time  the  abdomen  and  groin  show  more  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  putrefactive  process,  by  acquiring  a  green  color.  From 
this  period  it  advances  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  attendant 
circumstances.  In  five  or  six  days,  the  entire  surface  is  ordinarily  very 
green,  and  the  venous  marbling  still  strongly  marked.  About  this  time, 
in  warm  weather,  the  epidermis  begins  to  loosen,  and  the  fluids  acquire 
great  liquidity  and  gravitate  to  the  dependent  parts,  through  which  they 
readily  escape  ;  beyond  this,  the  track  of  decomposition  can  scarcely  be 
followed  with  any  certainty. 
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While  we  are  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  which  refers  to  the 
time  of  death,  it  may  not  be  ahogether  out  of  place  to  refer  to  those  evi- 
dences which  prove  that  death  has  actually  taken  place,  for  there  are  seve- 
ral morbific  agents  which  have  the  power  of  producing  a  state  exactly 
simulating  death,  and  it  will  devolve  on  the  medical  man  to  pronounce 
whether  that  state  is  apparent  or  real.  The  records  of  this  country,  but 
more  especially  those  of  France,  where  the  burials  are  more  hastily  hur- 
ried over,  show  that  numbers  are  annually  consigned  to  a  premature 
grave. 

12.  What  therefore  are  the  evidences  which  show  that  death  has  really 
taken  place  ? 

(a.)  An  absence  of  cardiac  jjulsation,  and  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. 

(b.)  A  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  excito-motory  system,  as  when  the 
eyelids  cease  to  wink  on  being  touched,  or  the  limbs  and  muscles  to  move 
on  being  pinched  or  pricked  ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  as  a  test 
of  this  function  is  galvanism,  and  I  have  foimd  that  the  muscles  lose  their 
faculty  of  contracting  under  its  influence  in  about  three  hours  after  death. 
Nyster  has  given  results  which  appear  to  indicate  a  much  longer  persis- 
tence of  this  last  act  of  vitality  ;  but  as  far  as  my  experiments  have  gone, 
1  am  led  to  think  that  three  hours  is  about  the  mean  time  of  its  duration. 

(e.)  The  appearance  of  the  rigor  mortis,  which  generally  sets  in  after 
about  two  or  three  hours. 

(f.)  The  loss  of  temperature  in  ffie  body. 

(g.)  The  opacity  or  cloudiness  of  the  cornea. 

(h.)  The  lividity  of  the  dependent  parts,  and  the  mottling  on  the  arms 
and  chest. 

(i.)  The  setting  in  of  putrefaction. 

Of  all  these  signs  of  death,  the  second  merits  the  greatest  consideration, 
because  of  the  certainty  of  its  import,  and  of  the  early  period  at  which 
it  generally  manifests  itself. 

13.  Examine  the  head,  and  note  if  there  is  any  bruise  on  the  scalp  ; 
does  the  latter  bleed  freely  as  if  its  vessels  had  been  congested  ? 

14.  Are  the  membranes  of  the  brain  natural,  and  is  there  any  fluid 
upon  or  beneath  the  dura  mater;  note  its  quality  and  quantity;  and 
when  there  is  any  blood,  observe  if  it  is  coagulated  or  not.  Are  the  ves- 
sels on  the  surface  of  the  brain  gorged  or  not ;  and  is  the  blood  liquid  or 
dark  ? 

All  the  considerations  which  arise  froin  these  inquiries  will  be  well 
enough  understood,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  apoplexy,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Conolly,  epilepsy  complicated  with  mania,  will  nearly  al- 
ways produce  an  extreme  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  effusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid. 

15.  Remove  the  brain,  and  examine  it  by  making  a  series  of  thin  hori- 
zontal slices,  until  it  reaches  quite  to  the  base  ;  observe  if  there  has  been 
any  softening,  or  are  there  are  bloody  points   indicative  of  congestion  ; 
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has  any  blood  or  serum  been  effused  into  its  substance,  or  into  the  ventri- 
cles ;  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

If  the  brain  has  not  been  examined  in  this  careful  manner,  difficulties 
ma}'  arise  in  after  stages  of  the  inquiry,  for  no  person  can  pretend  to  say 
whether  it  was  diseased  or  not. 

16.  Examine  the  calvarium  and  the  base  of  the  skull  for  any  fracture. 
— London  Lancet. 


HEMORRHAGE    FROM   THE   LIVER. 

By  Edward  G.  Ludlow,  M.D.,  New  York. 

A  GENTLEMAN  aged  58,  of  delicate  frame,  was  taken  ill  on  the  21st  De- 
cember last.  He  complained  of  great  exhaustion,  with  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder;  his  pulse  was  65,  and  feeble;  his  tongue  slightly  coated,  but 
moist;  he  was  ordered  pill  hydg.  at  night,  to  be  followed  in  the  morning 
by  eccoprotic  mixture,  with  small  doses  of  vin.  tinct.  colchici.  Under 
this  treatment  his  general  symptoms  improved.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  January  1  saw  him  at  1 1  o'clock  ;  he  was  reading  the  morning  paper, 
and  expressed  himself  better.  At  1  o'clock  I  was  sent  for  in  great 
haste,  and  found  him,  on  my  arrival,  cold  and  pulseless,  complaining  of 
agonizing  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  much  alleviated  by  means  of 
hot  brandy  and  water,  with  tinct.  opii  and  fomentations.  He  was  relieved 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  a  slight  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  was 
observed,  and  he  expired. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Sabine  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  of 
which  the  following  notes  were  taken  : — 

External  Appearances. — Body  generally  pale,  with  slight  yellowish 
tinge;  muscles  rigid. 

Chest. — Lungs  slightly  emphysematous  and  studded  with  spurious  me- 
lanotic spots. 

Heart. — Normal  in  size  and  thickness  ;  semilunar  valves  of  left  side 
studded  with  slightly  ossific  deposit. 

Abdomen. — On  opening  this  cavity  the  intestines  were  found  floating 
in  fluid  blood  and  serum,  which  were  removed  with  numerous  coagula — 
amounting  to  several  pints,  "  half  a  chamber  full."  On  careful  ex- 
amination a  laceration  was  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior 
concave  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  was  filled  with  a 
coagulum.  The  liver  was  carefully  removed  from  the  body,  and  on 
pressing  the  finger  carefully  into  the  rupture,  it  was  carried  into  an  ex- 
tensive lacerated  cavitv  extending  upwards  and  backwards.  On  laying 
open  the  cavity  an  opening  was  discovered  in  the  right  hepatic  vena  cava, 
from  which  the  fatal  hemorrhage  had  taken  place. 

The  rest  of  the  viscera  healthy,  except  the  kidneys — both  were  en- 
cysted, particularly  the  left ;  the  superior  cyst  of  which  would  probably 
contain  ten  ounces. 

Abercrombie,  in  his  Pathological  Researches  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  Liver,  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  mentioned  by  Andral, 
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previously  in  perfect  health,  who,  on  getting  up  one  morning,  complained 
of  some  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  and  returned  to  bed,  where  he  was 
left  alone  for  some  time.  When  his  attendants  returned  to  the  room  he 
was  dead.  On  inspection  much  exlravasated  blood  was  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  a  lace- 
rated opening  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  This  led  to  a  small  cavity 
full  of  coagulated  blood,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  distinctly  traced  to  the 
rupture  of  a  branch  of  the  vena  porta. — i\xiv  York  Journal  of  Med. 

[The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  adds  the  following  to  the 
above.] 

A  case  very  similar  to  the  above  came  under  our  notice  a  few  years 
since,  in  the  person  of  a  married  lady,  aged  36,  the  mother  of  several 
children.  She  rose  in  the  morning  in  perfect  health  ;  and  while  stand- 
ing before  her  looking-glass  making  her  toilet,  she  felt  a  sudden  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver ;  not,  however,  so  severe  as  to  cause  any  serious 
inconvenience  at  the  moment.  She  became  faint  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  vomited  ;  was  unable  to  sit  up,  and  sent  for  a  physician,  who 
called  me  in  consultation.  1  found  her  almost  pulseless,  with  cold  ex- 
tremities and  surface  ;  sunken,  anxious  expression  of  features,  and  a  dis- 
tressing sensation  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  She  grew  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  expired  in  about  ten  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
attack.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  laceration  in  the  liver. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  more  than  a  gallon  of  extra vasated 
blood.  All  the  other  organs  were  healthy.  Although  no  opening  was 
found  in  the  vena  cava  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  hemor- 
rhage proceeded  from  that  vessel. 


CASES,  BY  AN   OLD   PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  recently  received  several  interesting  medical  commu- 
nications from  my  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Ohver  Partridge,  of  Stockbridge, 
now  in  the  96tli  year  of  his  age,  and  still  enjoying  a  comfortable  state  of 
health.  They  are  very  curious  and  instructive.  The  doctor  has  been  in 
practice  more  than  67  years,  and  in  that  time  he  says  "it  has  been  my 
lot,  1st,  to  invent  a  speedy  and  safe  remedy  for  breeding  sickness,  even 
if  the  stomach  ejects  all  food  and  medicine  and  the  abdominal  spasms  are 
seemingly  intolerable.  2nd,  two  cases  of  females  in  constant  spasms,  un- 
less in  an  horizontal  posture  or  on  their  backs,  and  one  given  over  to  die 
as  incurable  by  two  of  my  superiors,  after  their  close  attendance  fifteen 
months,  tucked  on  to  my  care  for  leanness  and  debility  exceeding  all, 
like  a  skeleton  covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  3d,  I  have  found  a  new  me- 
thod (to  me)  of  curing  the  piles,  by  practising  on  myself.  4th,  1  think  I 
have  much  the  best  way  of  relieving  a  prolapsus  uteri  ;  but  I  find  every 
one  has  the  best  way.  5th,  in  two  cases,  one  of  an  arm,  the  other  cf  a  leg 
[  aralyzed  by  mercury,  I  have  afforded  relief.     1  began  after  twenty  years 
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to  attend  to  females,  and  in  the  second  of  the  above  cases  I  persevered  from 
1797,  five  and  a  half  years,  before  the  cure  was  completed,  and  it  estab- 
lished me  for  perseverance.  Tlie  two  first  and  the  last  of  these  methods 
were  new  to  me.  1  am  told  no  one  whatever  thought  of  it.  I  am  told 
it  meets  some  approval." 

1  have  solicited  the  doctor  to  let  me  lay  these  communications  before 
the  public.  He  has  consented  to  have  the  following  cases  and  remarks 
published,  either  in  your  Journal,  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  or  in  any  journal  to  which  1  may  choose  to  send 
them.  As  your  Journal  has  a  more  extensive  circulation  in  Massachu- 
setts than  any  other,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  them  to  you,  and 
I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  publish  them.  As  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
read  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Partridge,  on  account  of  a  kind  of  paralysis 
of  his  right  arm,  he  has  requested  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Stockbridge,  to  transcribe  these  cases  for  me.  1  think  you  will  find  them 
very  curious  and  interesting,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  new. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  I  think  they  will  be  read  with  much  avidity 
by  our  professional  brethren.  Yours,  &tc. 

Deerjidd,  Ms.,  May  '20th,  1846.  Stephen  W.  Williams. 

Limbs  paralyzed  by  Mercury,  Restored. 

In  my  early  acquaintance  with  medicine,  Jan.  7,  1774,  1  set  a  small 
tin  box  on  a  shelf,  with  two  or  three  drachms  of  mercury  in  it,  and  care- 
lessly left  it ;  next  day,  going  to  it  I  found  the  box  completely  unsoldered, 
and  the  tins  pressed  out,  and  a  quantity  of  a  yellowish  brown  powder 
and  many  globules  of  mercury,  with  the  vials,  on  the  shelf  near  by. 
Here  was  evidence  of  a  strong  affinity  between  mercury  and  lead.  I 
said  to  myself,  Mr.  Mercurius,  little  did  I  think  you  had  such  an  affection 
for  Mrs.  Plumbum  as  to  devour  her,  and  leave  nothing  but  her  dress,  and 
that  in  a  powder.  I  will  remember  this,  and  if  I  have  a  chance  will 
glut  you  with  saccharum  saturni. 

Thirty-three  years  after,  Sept.,  1807,  my  sister,  the  wife  of  N.  Bull, 
Esq.,  of  Lanesboro',  was  very  sick.  He  and  Dr.  Burbank  desired  my 
constant  attendance.  To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  a  change  from  an 
active  to  a  sedentary  life,  I  rode  a  little  daily,  and  called  on  relations  or 
friends  who  were  many  here.  One  day  calling  at  Mr.  David  Jewett's, 
his  daughter  Anna  came  in,  took  a  chair  and  put  it  by  another,  sat  down 
and  raised  her  legs,  and  with  her  right  hand  took  her  left  arm  and  laid  it 
into  her  lap.  1  said,  you  handle  your  left  arm  as  if  of  not  much  use. 
She  said,  "  the  use  is  lost,  and  it  is  not  better  than  a  rope  hung  to  my 
side,  and  I  could  not  have  raised  it,  of  itself,  to  have  saved  my  life." 
How  happened  it?  "  It  was  done  by  mercury;  near  two  years  ago,  I 
was  afflicted  with  a  distressing  pain  in  my  head,  and  Dr.  Burbank  thought 
it  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  he  could  not  remove  it,  and  Dr.  Timothy 
Childs,  and  Dr.  James,  of  Pittsfield,  were  both  engaged,  and  all  three 
attended  me  near  fifteen  months,  in  which  time  1  was  thoroughly  salivated 
twice.  They  removed  the  pain,  and  my  arm  was  lost.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  recover  my  flesh,  strength,  and  arm,  but  can  do  neither,  not 
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even  cure  the  salivation,  for  I  liavo  a  copious  spitting  of  about  three  days 
every  month  regularly."  You  are  to  be  pitied,  I  said  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  do  something  to  that  arm.  Hfr  mother  had  come  into  tlie  room. 
She  says,  ''  We  shall  do  no  more,  it  is  a  desperate  case,  and  we  have  been 
at  very  great  expense  ;  we  have  employed  the  best  physicians,  and  they 
say  she  is  incurable."  1  have  no  desire  to  put  you  to  any  expense,  or 
give  Miss  Anna  any  more  trouble  than  to  wash  the  arm  with  warn)  water 
and  apply  a  bandage.  Sonie  yeare  ago,  in  compounding  medicines,  1 
found  mercury  had  a  great  affinity  to  lead.  1  wisli  to  know  whether 
mercury  is  yet  in  that  arm,  or  has  done  the  mischief  and  gone.  If  there 
yet,  I  want  to  apply  lead  and  see  if  he  (mercury)  has  as  strong  affection 
for  lead  as  formerly.  1  will,  by  applying  lead,  cast  hin>  out  of  his  bed 
to  embrace  Mrs.  Plumbum  (alias  lead)  and  glut  him,  and  throw  out  both 
to  the  grasshoppers  abroad,  and  free  the  arm  from  him.  Mrs.  Jewett 
says,  "  Your  fancy  plan,  I  presume,  will  not  succeed."  Madam,  I 
think  the  doctor  ought  ever  to  persevere.  I  will  see  Dr.  Burbank  ;  and 
we  went  to  friend  Timothy  Whitney's  shop,  and  from  his  tea  chests  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  thin  slips  of  lead  of  al)out  an  inch  wide  and  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  we  covered  the  arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder  with  lead 
and  a  woolen  bandage  snugly.  She  retired,  smiling  at  the  expectation  of 
our  disappointment.  In  the  morning,  on  removing  the  bandage,  we 
were  all  amazed  to  see  the  lead  cut  cross-ways  from  end  to  end,  very 
few  pieces  of  an  inch  long,  and  much  of  the  yellowish  brown  powder. 
Miss  Anna's  joy  was  very  great  in  expectation  of  a  good  consequence. 
This  process  was  followed  daily  until  there  was  no  effect  on  the  lead.  In 
the  mean  time  a  sheath,  or  covering,  was  made  for  the  upper  arm,  of 
softened  lamb  skin,  flesh  side  inwards,  and  to  fasten  with  a  string  round 
the  neck  and  covering  the  shoulder  also  ;  one  to  fit  the  lower  arm  and 
be  loose  over  the  elbow,  to  button  to  the  upper  one,  and  to  the  wrist,  set- 
ting snug  ;  the  arm  to  be  washed  daily  with  warm  water,  and  well  embro- 
cated with  a  liniment  made  with  the  essential  oils  (I  think)  of  terebinthi- 
na  and  origanum  in  alcohol,  with  camphor,  soap,  and  volatile  spirit  of 
ammmonia,  thus  to  stimulate  the  nerves  and  fibres  to  action  ;  the 
covering  well  saturated  with  the  liniment  will  serve  as  a  continual  plaster, 
if  covered  with  a  flannel  bandage  ;  this  will  tend  to  restore  strength.  I 
soon  returned  home,  and  Dr.  Burbank  did,  I  presume,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  health  ;  for  six  months  after,  in  March,  1808,  she  brought 
a  pail  of  water  ten  rods,  from  the  spring  to  the  house.  That  season  she 
consummated  her  marriage  agreement  with  Mr.  Stiles,  and  went  and  set- 
tled in  Lisle,  near  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  from  her  neighbors  in 
Lisle,  and  friends  in  Lanesboro',  I  learned  that  she  was  completely  cured. 
Further — another  instance.  Col.  Henry  Brown,  about  1818,  bought 
a  township  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  thirty  miles  beyond  Cleveland, 
and  invited  young  married  couples  to  go  and  settle  there.  Mr.  Levi 
Shepard  and  his  wife,  with  one  child,  went.  Her  brother  Sylvester  Bar- 
num,  his  wife  and  two  children,  also  went  from  Stockbridge  ;  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  had  the  fever  of  the  country  repeatedly,  from  time  to  time,  year 
after  year,  and  was  reduced  to  a  weak  and  infirm  state,  and  one  leg  was 
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paralyzed  with  mercury,  and  she  went  on  lier  crutches,  drawing  one  leg 
after  her  about  house,  more  than  a  year  before  I  heard  of  it.  I  wrote  to 
friend  Shepard.  The  letter  was  for  her  doctor  to  try  to  restore  her  leer, 
and  more  than  a  year  after  that,  I  heard  my  directions  were  beneficial. 
Barnutn's  wife  had  one  more  daughter,  and  a  while  after,  Mrs.  B.  died. 
He  came  and  found  another  wife,  and  after  a  year  or  two  she  died.  He 
came  and  found  a  third,  who  had  disposed  of  her  chickens  and  wanted 
such  a  friendly,  sociable  mate  as  Mr.  Barnum  was,  who  had  rather  talk 
some  than  sleep  all  night.  He  married  and  staid  with  her  a  while,  and 
she  concluded  to  sell  and  go  to  Ohio  with  him  to  his  children.  After  a 
year  or  more  she  died.  Barnum  having  buried  three,  says,  I  will  take 
no  more  wives  to  Ohio  ;  two  of  his  daughters  found  their  mates.  He 
sells  his  farm  and  comes  to  Stockbridge,  buys  to  suit,  and  marries  an  old 
pullet,  and  they  are  as  happy  as  two  doves.  Some  weeks  ago  he  called 
to  see  me  in  my  long  confinement,  and  talking  of  Ohio,  says,  "  Sister 
Shepard's  cure,  from  your  prescriptions,  is  ever  remembered  with  gratitude  ; 
you  would  have  been  astonished  to  have  seen  how  the  lead  was  cut  to 
pieces  the  whole  length  of  the  leg  ;  then  less  and  less,  and  what  was  put  to 
the  ham  for  three  inches,  was  cut  into  pieces  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
part  of  the  leg.  The  doctor  did  all  as  directed,  and  some  more,  as  he 
electrized  her,  which  he  thought  did  her  good.  She  was  restored  to 
health  and  able  to  walk,  as  well  as  ever,  two  miles  to  meeting  with  me 
before  I  left  there."     So  said  her  brother  Barnum. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  relation  of  these  cases,  because,  that 
such  have  been  asserted  as  impossible,  and  not  to  be  credited.  Facts  are 
not  to  be  denied.  Occurrences  seemingly  trifling  may  providentially  even- 
tuate in  great  good,  and  the  agents  be  only  the  instruments. 

From  your  friend,  Oliver  Partridge. 

Dated  at  Stockbridge,  27th  April,  1846,  it  being  tiie  first  day  of  my 
96th  year.  O.  P. 

P.  S. — Dr.  Williams.  Dear  Sir, — Having  copied  the  above  for  Dr. 
Partridge,  1  presented  it  to  him  ;  on  which  occasion  he  presented  to  me 
additional  facts  in  relation  to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Shepard,  which  I  ad- 
vised him  to  transmit  to  you,  whereon  he  desired  me  to  do  it.  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  S.  had  but  one  child  when  she  removed  from  Stockbridge,  and 
had  no  more  until  after  her  recovery  by  means  of  the  lead.  She  then  ex- 
pressed herself  as  having  a  return  of  her  youthful  feelings,  and  subse- 
quently gave  birth,  successively,  to  three  children,  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  old  age.  Very  truly  yours, 

Royal  Fowler. 


ENLARGEIWENT   OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  C.  A.  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  formerly 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House  Hospital,  Physician 
New  York  Dispensary,  &tc. 
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-,  a  robust  child,  act.  3  months,  brought  to  the  New  York 


Dispensary  September  17,  1815,  panting  for  breath.  It  immediately 
struck  rue  as  a  case  of  croup,  i.  e.,  1  thought  it  was  the  croupy  sound. 
I.  A.  Washington,  M.D.,  a  gentleman  for  whose  opinion  I  have  much 
respect,  happening  to  be  present  on  a  visit,  after  an  examination,  replied, 
•'  It  is  pneumonic  respiration."  He  suggested  to  get  an  ounce  of  blood 
by  a  cup  between  the  shoulders,  which  was  promptly  done  by  the  atten- 
tive Resident  Physician,  W.  13.  Parkinson,  IM.D.  1  directed  syr.  ipecac, 
and  apply  to  throat  and  chest  a  liniment  of  ol.  terebinth,  and  acid.  acet. 
equal  parts  ;  also  mustard  pediluvia.  The  child  was  taken  with  convul- 
sions towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  deceased  about  1 1  o'clock  at 
night.  The  above  occurred  at  the  Dispensary.  About  two  h.ours  after- 
wards, I  made  a  visit  to  note  the  effect  of  treatment.  Unfortunately 
they  had  given  me  the  wrong  i\o.  I  could  not  find  the  place,  and  they 
informed  me  next  day,  at  the  Dispensary,  of  the  result. 

Autopsy,  September  18,  12  o'clock.  My  colleagues,  Drs.  I.  E.  Tay- 
lor and  S.  C.  Foster,  kindly  assisted  me.  We  discovered  no  appearances 
of  either  pneumonia  or  croup.  We  thought  the  thymus  gland  might  be 
consiilerably  enlarged,  and  this  pres-ing  on  the  air-vessels  may  have  pro- 
duced the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  afterwards  the  convulsions.  For 
want  of  time,  and  from  aversion  of  the  family,  we  did  not  extend  our 
examination  into  the  brain.  The  thymus  weighed,  according  to  W.  C. 
Roberts,  M.D.,  one  ounce:  usual  weight  is  about  half  an  ounce.  S.  C. 
Foster,  M.D.  thought  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  perfectly  closed. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  the  inclination — if  we  had  the  ability — to 
go  deeply  into  the  thymus  gland  ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  for  Dr. 
Roberts,  and  several  other  medical  gentlemen  of  eminence,  have  pioneer- 
ed the  way  for  us,  and  by  their  exertions  shed  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  our  own  opinion  that  many,  very  many,  well  and  carefully 
observed  facts  are  yet  wanting  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  and  cer- 
tain practical  deductions. 

Qwere. — What  would  homcEopathia,  or  even  hydropathia,  achieve  in 
a  case  like  the  above?  We  have  very  recently  witnessed  a  case  in  this 
Slate.  A  very  worthy  friend  of  ours — having  perfect  confidence  in 
homoeopathia — having  bronchitis,  employed,  of  course,  a  doctor  of  that 
"  persuasion."  Our  opinion  was  asked,  by  a  relative  having  no  confi- 
dence in  this  "  new-light  doctrine,"  as  to  the  result.  We  replied,  with 
considerable  confidence,  that  the  patient  would  recover.  We  remem- 
bered the  sagacious  remark  of  that  acute  observer,  N.  Chapman,  M.D., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "  It  is  hard,  young  gentlemen,  to  kill  a 
patient "  ;  and  we  saw  that  the  patient  had  a  constitution  which  would 
carry  him  through  ;  notwithstanding  the  negative-do-nothing  treatment. 
The  result  proved  us  correct.  We  trust  the  "  doctor "  will  not  proclaim 
the  case  as  a  triumph  of  his  system.  If  he  do  so,  and  hold  it  up  as  a 
medical  fact,  he  will  be  guilty  of  holding  up  a  fact  as  negative  as  his  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  a  false  fact ! 
Albany,  N.  Y.,May  22,  1846. 
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MALIGNANT  TUMOR  ON  THE  NECK— CURE. 

^Communicated    for  the  Boston  Medical  and    Surgical  Journal. 1 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  iMr.  Stockwell,  of  iNIarlboro',  Vt.,  consulted 
me  on  account  of  a  tumor,  which  made  its  appearance  several  months 
previous,  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  directly  over  the  carotid  artery  ;  and 
which,  at  that  time,  had  grown  to  about  half  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
The  tumor  felt  rather  soft  and  yielding,  and  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it 
was  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  or  something  else.  1  declined  prescrib- 
ing anything  in  the  case,  except  that  I  advised  the  patient  to  avoid  vio- 
lent muscular  efforts,  to  confine  himself  to  an  unstimulating  diet,  and,  if 
the  tumor  should  go  on  increasing  and  begin  to  be  troublesome,  to  apply 
to  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  then  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  Some  months  afterwards 
Mr.  S.  visited  Hanover,  and  consulted  Dr.  Smith.  He  also,  as  1  was  in- 
formed, had  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  tumor,  but  rather  concluded 
that  it  was  aneurismal,  and  agreed,  in  case  it  should  become  much  more 
troublesome,  to  visit  the  patient  at  his  home  and  operate  for  its  removal. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  tumor  having  so  much  enlarged  as  to  obstruct 
the  respiration  and  deglutition,  Dr.  S.  was  sent  for.  He  came  down,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  now  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  they  at- 
tempted an  operation.  They  found  the  tumor  (as  I  understood  from 
some  one  of  the  neighbors  who  w'as  present)  to  be  very  vascular  and 
bloody,  but  not  of  an  aneurismal  character,  as  was  expected,  and  closed 
the  operation  without  removing  the  whole  of  it.     The  patient  soon  died. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  v^as""  again  consulted  by  a  Mr.  Hastings, 
of  Gill,  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  a  tumor  in  all  respects  like  the  one 
above  mentioned.  1  advised  him  to  see  Dr.  Twitchell.  He  did  so,  and 
the  tumor  was  by  him  extirpated.  The  wound  went  on  healing  favora- 
bly for  a  while,  but  finally  put  on  a  cancerous  appearance,  and  the  pa- 
tient at  length  died. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  a  JNIrs.  Newcomb,  of  this  town,  whom  I  had 
been  attending  through  a  fever,  had  a  tumor  make  its  appearance  on  the 
neck,  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  like  the  two  which  so  fatally 
terminated,  as  related  above.  On  being  consulted  about  it,  I  expressed 
my  fears  of  its  being  of  a  malignant  character,  and  gave  her  little  or  no 
encouragement  of  being  cured.  She  applied  to  Dr.  James  Deane,  of 
Greenfield,  when  the  tumor  had  acquired,  as  I  should  think,  nearly  or 
quite  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  He  at  once  commenced  scarifying  and 
cupping  it.  He  took  from  it  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  at  a  time,  and 
frequently,  for  several  weeks.  The  tumor,  under  this  treatment,  in  a  few 
days  began  to  diminish,  and  was  finally  entirely  removed.  The  patient 
has  recovered  in  good  health,  and  has  been  free  from  every  vestige  of 
the  tumor,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Bernardston,  May  18,  1846. 

John  Brooks. 
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Medical  Anniversary. — According  to  custom,  the  anniversarj-  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  discourse  of  Dr.  Green,  of  Lowell,  was  a  plain,  sensible  dissertation, 
altogether  superior  to  some  that  the  members  have  heard  on  similar  occa- 
sions. He  had  the  good  judgment  to  give  an  oration  on  a  subject  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  one  also  which  was  new  to  his  hear- 
ers, viz.,  the  health  of  factory  operatives.  The  corporation  in  Lowell 
would  be  permanent  gainers  by  publishing  the  discourse  on  their  own 
account,  to  convince  the  opponents  of  the  Massachusetts  system,  that  the 
spinners  and  weavers  in  factories  are  as  thrifty,  healthful,  moral  and  long 
lived,  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  America. 

On  Thursday,  at  the  Counsellor's  meeting,  Dr.  Bigelow  was  re-elected 
President;  Dr.  Putnam,  Secretary;  Dr.  Thomas,  Librarian ;  Dr.  Ware, 
Orator  for  1847 — all  of  Boston. 


Census  of  Boston. — Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  has  completed  a  Report 
to  the  committee  of  the  City  Council,  appointed  to  obtain  the  census  of 
Boston  for  the  year  1845 — embracing  collateral  facts  and  statistical  re- 
searches, illustrating  the  history  and  condition  of  the  population,  and 
their  means  of  progress  and  prosperity.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  thin 
octavo,  of  179  pages,  to  which  an  appendix  is  attached,  of  95  pages  more, 
together  with  two  valuable  maps.  By  an  extra  effort  at  begging,  a  copy 
of  this  report  has  been  obtained  for  examination.  We  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation that  in  the  general  distribution  which  should  be  made  of  the 
work  among  the  inhabitants,  since  all  intelligent  citizens  must  have  a 
wish  for  it,  one  of  them  may  fall  to  our  share.  Several  small  comments, 
intended  to  be  severe  upon  the  author,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers;  but  it  cannot  be  that  such  commentators  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Shattuck.  The  amount  of  statistical  information  he  has 
collected,  illustrative  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
is  surprising.  The  chapter  on  Public  Health,  alone,  unconnected  with 
other  topics  having  a  bearing  upon  the  wealth,  progressive  riches  or  pros- 
pects of  the  city,  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  publication,  if  the  corporation 
heed  its  admonitions  or  practise  upon  its  precepts.  It  is  in  that  particu- 
lar division  of  his  researches  that  Mr.  Shattuck  has  secured  a  lasting 
reputation.  No  medical  man  in  New  England  has  ever  carried  his  inves- 
tigations so  far,  or  conferred  a  greater  benefit  in  publishing  statistical  in- 
formation. Life  and  death,  the  beginning  and  end  of  human  existence, 
are  objects  of  intense  interest  in  all  well-ordered  communities.  It  is  the 
province  of  local  authorities,  and  all  persons  of  intelligence,  to  study  into 
the  causes  that  shorten  life — whether  they  are  epidemics,  endemics  or 
otherwise.  Sewers,  cellars,  wells,  stables,  and  all  accumulating  reservoirs 
of  filth,  have  a   bearing  upon   the  public   health  in   all   populous   towns. 
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The  atmosphere  that  is  breathed,  the  water  that  is  drunk,  the  houses  oc- 
cupied, to  say  nothing  of  the  provisions  sold  in  the  markets,  must  neces- 
sarily influence  the  health  of  every  individual,  especially  those  residing  in 
a  compact  city. 

Mr.  Shattuck  will  never  be  appreciated  in  this  age — no,  not  by  those 
who  acknowledge  the  faithfulness  of  his  labors,  simply  because  every  one 
cannot  perceive,  readily,  any  importance  in  researches  respecting  celibacy, 
matrimony,  widows,  orphans,  or  the  average  length  of  a  shoemaker's  days 
in  Boston  compared  with  one  at  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  but 
the  period  will  certainly  come  when  this  book  will  be  sought  for  with 
avidity,  and  its  high  authority  and  importance  acknowledged. 

Our  statistical  researches  in  this  country  are  too  carelessly  conducted, 
and  therefore  possess  but  little  value  to  fact-gatherers  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  Shattuck  has  imitated  the  system  pursued  in  England,  though  his  in- 
quiries are  not  so  minute,  chiefly  because  minuteness  of  detail  is  not  popu- 
lar or  practicable.  Wc  regard  the  report  as  the  beginning  of  a  plan, 
which  will  yet  be  carried  out  by  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
leave  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  more  fitting  occasion. 


Aconitum  Napellus. — From  Mr.  John  Churchill,  a  well-known  London 
publisher,  we  received  by  the  last  steamer  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Physio- 
logical and  IMedicinal  Properties  of  the  Aconitum  Napellus  ;  to  which  are 
added  observations  on  several  other  species  of  aconitum,  by  Alexander 
Fleming,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh." 
This  is  an  important  treatise,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus  of  Edinburgh,  in  1844,  a  gold  medal  being  conferred  on  the  author. 
The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections.  In  the  first  are  considered  the 
botany,  physical  characters,  &c.,  of  the  plant;  2d,  its  physiological  ac- 
tion on  animals;  3d,  its  physiological  action  on  man;  4th,  its  action  in 
small  doses  on  the  different  systems  of  organs,  as  the  cerebro-spinal,  mus- 
cular, vascular,  respiratory,  &c.  ;  5th,  its  therapeutic  action  in  a  variety 
of  diseases,  &c.  &c. ;  6th,  the  physiological  action  of  the  other  species 
of  aconitum. 

An.  appendix  follows,  in  which  a  variety  of  curious  and  instructive  ex- 
periments are  detailed,  of  much  importance  to  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  lastly,  cases  of  poisoning  are  brought  forward  to  show  the  true 
character  of  the  article  under  every  a.spect  in  which  it  can  be  of  interest 
to  the  medical  profession.  This  is  a  book  of  profound,  patient  research, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  offspring  of  any  second-rate  mind.  If 
medicine  is  an  uncertain  art,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  class  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  specific  action  of  certain  agents 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  will  positively  extinguish  life,  if  they  will 
not  prolong  it.  And  this  is  not  all  ;  for  by  the  investigations  of  philoso- 
phers, certain  laws  are  discovered  in  the  animal  economy  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  in  sickness  by  nature's  preparations  from 
the  field,  and  these  are  noted  down  for  reference.  A  re-publication  of  the 
essential  portions  of  this  trust-worthy  book,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
prized  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall.  However  meagre  this 
synoptical  description  may  be  considered,  wc  can  assure  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Fleming's  researches  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  commendation 
they  have    already  received  in  Great  Britain,  and   thus  far   in   America. 
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Progi-ess  of  Homccopntluj. — A  convention  of  this  new  school  of  prac- 
titioners was  recently  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  well  represented  by 
delegates  from  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  persons  that  the  farce  of  homoiopathy 
must  soon  explode,  and  common-sense  sick  people  look  up  their  old 
medical  advisers  for  relief,  the  doctrine  is  certainly  spreading,  and  the 
homoeopathic  physicians  pocket  a  far  larger  income  for  their  little  medi- 
cated pills,  than  any  other  class  of  practitioners  in  the  country.  This 
convention  clearly  decides  the  fact  that  homoeopathy  is  not  insignificant 
in  point  of  numbers  at  least.  Opposed  as  we  are  to  this  system,  from  a 
conviction  that  its  success  depends  on  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  it 
would  be  useless  as  well  as  dishonest  to  pretend  that  the  day  of  its  down- 
fall is  near  at  hand.  The  delusion,  if  such  it  is,  will  yet  flourish  among 
us,  and  its  friends  predict  its  universal  diffusion  over  all  countries  where 
civilization  exists. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  homoeopathic  fraternity  is  to  take  place 
in  Boston,  in  May,  1S47. 


Phrenological  Almanac . — While  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler  lives,  phrenology 
will  have  a  strong,  unyielding  advocate  and  expounder.  He  has  produced 
a  curious  series  of  illustrations  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  science  he  so  la- 
boriously teaches — which  will  be  read  where  larger  and  expensive  treatises 
would  not  be  likely  to  circulate.  The  Phrenological  Almanac  for  1847 
contains  many  facts  of  general  interest  to  thinking  people.  The  cuts, 
however,  are  too  abominably  ugly.  That  of  Harrawaukay,  the  New  Zea- 
land chief,  looks  as  much  like  a  baked  potatoe  as  a  savage  commander. 
The  artist  has  given  tlie  mild  face  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  poetess, 
the  brazen,  staring  expression  of  a  Winnebago  squaw.  The  written 
part  of  the  Almanac,  that  which  emanated  exclusively  from  Mr.  Fowler's 
own  mind,  will  be  recognized  with  pleasure  by  most  persons. 


Medical  School  of  Maine. — Nineteen  gentlem.en  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  at  the  close  of  the  recent  lectures,  viz.  : 

Charles  H.  Barker,  Cornish,  Acitte  Enteritis  ;  William  M.  Barrett, 
Townsend,  Mass.,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart ;  Bowdoin  R.  Buker,  Ply- 
mouth, Acute  Hydrocephalus  ;  Albion  P.  Chase,  East  Livermore,  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis ;  Parmenas  Dyer,  Augusta,  Menorrhagia ;  Luther  Fitch,  Port- 
land, Change  of  Air  in  Curing  Diseases ;  Andrew  J.  Barlow,  Auburn, 
Menorrhagia;  Joseph  A.Jackson,  iei^erson,  Pneumonia  ;  Asa  Johnson, 
Limerick,  Tuberculosis;  Abial  Libby,  Gardiner,  ylcM<c  Plcuritis ;  John 
D.  Lincoln,  Brunswick,  Tracheitis;  Daniel  E.  Palmer,  Tuftonborough, 
N.  H.,  Ametiorrhwn ;  Lycurgus  V.  Payne,  Belfast,  Mentagra ;  James 
Siwyer,  ^diCo,  Intermittent  Fever;  Samuel  F.  Small,  Jay,  Jr^crMS ;  Na- 
thaniel T.  True,  Monmouth,  The  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body  ;  William 
H.  Wattles,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Scrofula  ;  William  Wescott,  Gorham, 
Acute  Rheumatism  ;  John  J.  Witherbee,  Machias,  Hoimatemesis. 

The  institution  is  represented,  by  the  Brunswick  paper,  to  be  regaining 
its  former  influence — which  we  are  right  glad  to  hear.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  very  best  at  the  North.  A  little  local  management  would  make  it 
so.     The  Legislature  has  always  been  generous.     The  graduates  passed 
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resolves  highly  complimentary  to  the  faculty,  who  are  men  of  sterling  quali- 
fications for  their  several  chairs. 


Spectacle  Wearers  in  Boston. — Strangers  are  free  in  their  comments 
upon  the  vast  number  of  persons  wearing  spectacles  in  this  city.  It 
strikes  new  comers  with  astonishment  to  see  such  multitudes  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  in  the  churches,  halls,  theatres,  places  of  exhibition 
and  streets,  peering  through  glasses.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  are 
surprised  at  the  sight,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wide  world  over 
presents  a  parallel.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Is  there  any  local 
cause  existing  here,  that  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  eye  ?  One 
man,  within  our  personal  knowledge,  wears  gold  bowed  spectacles,  not 
because  his  vision  is  defective,  but  from  an  idea,  we  imagine,  that  it  gives 
dignity  to  his  expression.  No  doubt  vanity  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vice,  for  it  is  a  vice  when  no  necessity  requires  the  assistance  of  art  in 
the  case. 

Two  large  lithographic  plates  are  before  us,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
facuhies  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  the  latter,  four  of  the 
professors  are  represented  with  spectacles,  viz.,  Drs.  Beck,  Torry,  Watts 
and  Gilman. 

Dr.  Paley  says  that  teeth  were  not  made  lo  ache,  and  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, reasoning  from  the  same  premises,  that  eyes  were  not  designed  to 
need  artificial  aid.  Yet  from  the  manner  they  are  harnessed  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  it  seems  that  nature  has  either  been  at  fault,  or  her  pro- 
cesses for  completing  the  organs  have  been  unfortunately  interrupted. 


Diseases  of  the  Pcnrhyn  Islands. — Ophthalmia  is  common,  as  well  at 
diseases  of  the  skin.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Judd,  hepatic  maladies  are 
extremely  rare.  There  is  but  little  typhus,  bilious  or  yellow  fevers,  which 
are  so  frequent  on  continents.  The  children  suffer  from  a  want  of  clean- 
liness, and  consequently  there  is  a  great  mortality  among  them  at  limes. 
They  are  permitted  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  however  indigestible,  and  ex- 
coriations, ulcers,  &c.,  of  a  horrible  appearance,  seem  to  have  an  origin 
in  their  irregular  mode  of  living.  Capt.  Wilkes  is  persuaded  that  many 
of  the  Polynesian  diseases  are  produced  by  eating  food  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation— which  is  sometimes  very  offensive  in  smell.  In  that  state  it  is 
preferred.  Epidemics  are  not  frequent.  In  1803a  nd  1S04  a  sweeping 
desolation  was  made  by  an  epidemic. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital. — From  the  last  annual  statement  of  accounts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  patients  re- 
maining in  the  Hospital  4th  month  2G,  1845,  was  88;  number  admitted 
within  the  year,  1073;  total  number  treated  within  the  year,  1161  ;  num- 
ber discharged  during  the  year,  1047  ;  remaining  fourth  month  25,  1846, 
114.  The  number  of  patients  treated  and  maintained  wholly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  institution,  from  fourth  month  26,  1845,  to  fourth  month  25, 
1846,  has  been  as  follows:  remaining  from  last  year,  70;  admitted  dur- 
ing this  year,  808 — total,  878.     Which  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
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122,  and  an  increase  of  96  over  any  previous  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital ;  the  greatest  number  treated  in  any  one  year  having 
been  in  1S30,  when  there  were  782  poor  patients.  Of  the  808  poor  pa- 
tients admitted  during  the  year,  314  were  recent  accidents;  which,  added 
to  25  remaining  in  the  house  at  the  close  of  1844-5,  make  a  total  of 
369  accidents  ;  being  an  increase  of  23  over  last  year.  Of  the  1073  pa- 
tients admitted,  tiiere  were,  infants  born  in  the  hospital,  22;  under  IS  years 
of  acre,  122;  unmarried  adults,  580;  married  adults,  277;  widows  and 
widowers,  72.  Total  1073.  The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted 
into  the  hospital  from  its  establishment  in  1752  to  fourth  month  25,  1846, 
has  been  43,061  ;  of  whom  24,091  were  poor  people,  maintained  and 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  Cured,  27,013  ;  relieved,  5038  ; 
removed  without  having  received  material  benefit,  32S5  ;  eloped,  and  dis- 
charired  for  misconduct,  1158;  pregnant  women  delivered  safely,  1033; 
infants  born  in  the  hospital  and  discharged  in  health,  973;  died,  4447 ; 
remaining  fourth  month  25,  1846,  114.     Total,  43,061. 


Girman  Water  Cure. — A  recent  letter  from  Paris,  published  in  the 
Western  Lancet,  contains  the  following. 

"  One  of  my  friends,  who  has  just  returned  from  Germany,  told  me  that  he 
visited,  while  there,  the  celebrated  water-cure  establishment,  with  patients 
of  every  description  in  it,  all  undergoing  the  same  treatment,  viz.,  cold- 
dash  early  in  the  morning,  then  wrapped  up  in  blankets  until  copious  per- 
spiration ensued  ;  then  thrown  into  a  bath  with  the  water  down  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  so  on,  dc  suite,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  saw  there  a 
young  American,  with  gonorrhoea,  who,  in  addition  to  these  bathings,  con- 
stantly wears  freezing  cloths  around  his  loins;  and  says  that  the  latter 
and  his  brother  intend  remaining  there  some  time  to  study  the  system, 
when  they  will  return  to  the  United  States  and  open  a  grand  hydropathic 
establishment ;  which  will,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  the  brothers, 
doubtless  be  well  patronized. 


Professor  Draper's  Work  on  the  Organization  of  Plants. — This 
beautiful  and  philosophical  work  has  received  far  less  attention  from 
American  physicians  than  its  merits  deserve,  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
is  partly,  at  least,  owing  to  the  form  of  publication,  viz.,  the  quarto.  In 
Europe,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  has  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression, and  is  regarded  as  the  very  highest  authority  on  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  Carpenter,  in  his  recent  work  on  Physiology,  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  account  in  our  next  number,  quotes  largely  from  it,  as 
do  other  recent  writers  of  high  standing  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  VVe  wish  the  publishers  would  bring  out  an  edition  in  octavo 
form  ;  when,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  at  once  be  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  colleges,  academies,  and  medical  schools.  We  regard  it  as  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  ablest  works  of  the  age,  and  an  imperishable  monument 
of  genius  and  philosophical  taste.  The  same  author  has  a  text-book  on 
Chemistry,  in  press,  wliich  we  have  no  doubt  will  supersede  most  others 
as  a  manual  on  this  subject.  A  History  of  Chemistry,  also  by  Dr.  Dra- 
per, will  sooirbe  issued  in  London. — Netc  York  Jour,  of  Medicine. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  following  facts  have  been  communicated  to  me 
by  a  highly  respectable  clergyman,  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  at  the 
time  resident  near  them. 

William  Fullerton  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  1822,  resided  in  the  town 
of  Hebron,  county  of  Washington,  and  State  of  New  York.  They  had 
twelve  children,  seven  of  whom  were  deaf  mutes,  and  the  remaining  five 
not.  The  deaf  and  dumb  children  were  born  altemately  to  those  that 
were  not  so.  The  names  and  ages,  in  1822,  of  the  mutes  were  as  follows  • 
Nancy  Fullerton,  aged  about  22  years;  John  Fullerton,  20  years;  Jane 
Fullerton,  19  years;  William  Fullerton,  14  years;  Walter  Fullerton,  12 
years;  David  Fullerton,  9  years;  Ann  Fullerton,  5  years.  The  ages  of 
the  second  and  third  approximate  quite  nearly,  but  I  am  still  assured  that 
there  was  one  intermediate.  These  facts  were  shortly  after  the  date  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  and  they  may  be  stated  in  one  of  his 
aunual  reports  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. — American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Medical  Miscellany . — In  the  Boston  Houses  of  Industry  and  Reforma- 
tion, the  expense  of  medical  and  surgical  instruments,  in  1845,  was  8952,83. 
In  the  same  period,  613  pounds  of  tobacco  and  snuff  were  distributed  in 
the  institutions.  What  will  the  anti-lobacco  and  snuffing  society  say 'to 
this? — Yellow  fever  and  black  vomit  were  both  raging  at  Cape  de  Verds 
when  the  brig  Pauline  left,  Ist  of  March.  Since  October  between  4  and 
5000  had  died. — The  smallpox  at  Goree,  Africa,  carried  off  200  people  in 
20  days.  It  was  carried  there  by  a  French  steamer  from  Gaboon  river. 
Nearly  all  the  crew  died  of  the  same  disease — A  Dr.  Lowry,  of  Canton, 
Miss.,  recently  killed  a  brother-in-law  by  both  shooting  and  stabbing  him. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gregg,  of  Boston,  recovered  a  bill  of  $157,  of  Geo.  Walch, 
for  medical  attendance  on  a  woman  he  called  his  wife,  but  when  the  bill 
was  presented  denied  her  relationship  to  him. — Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars are  in  the  process  of  being  granted  by  Congress  to  meet  the  ar- 
rearages of  the  marine  hospitals.  Theie  has  been  some  talk  in  the  House 
about  locating  some  hospitals  at  the  west. — Population  of  the  city  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  28,841 ;  births  from  May,  1845,  to  May,  J846,  were  3i2  males, 
345  females. — Guano  is  announced  to  be  a  remedy  for  leprosy.  Dr.  Peix- 
otto  has  invited  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  country  being  full  of  lepers. — Surgeons  being  scarce  in  Boston, 
a  druggist  officiates  as  surgeon  in  a  favorite  military  corps,  called  the 
Lancers,  and  appeared  on  the  public  parade  last  week,  in  a  very  cutting 
looking  chapeau. 

Married,— Eleazer  S.  Beebe,  M.D.,  of  Stafford,  Ct.,  to  Bliss  Harriet  S.  Force. 

Died,— At  North  Adams,  on  the  lOth  uh.,  Robert  C.  Robinson,  M.D.,  aged  62  years.— At 
Canterburj",  N.  H.,  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Wiggin,  54. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  May  30th,  G3.— Males,  27,  females,  36. 
Stillborn,  I.  Of  consumption,  12 — measles,  12 — smallpox,  3— disease  of  the  heart,  2— lung 
fever,  1 — dysentery,  2— croup,  2— lonvulsions,  4— delirium  tremens,  1 — old  age,  2— dropsy,  1 — 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — mortification,  I— scarlet  fever,  5 — rupture  of  blooodvessel,  1 — 
dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2— abscess,  1 — diabetes,  1  — teething,  1 — 
childbed,  I— sudden,  1 — typhus  fever,  2— canker,  1. 

Under  5  years.  33 — between  5  and  20  years,  4— bet  ween  20  and  40  years,  13— between  40  and 
60  years,  7— over  CO  years,  6. 
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Case  of  Hydrocele  Cured  by  Electro-Magnetism.  By  Thos.  L.  Ogier, 
M.D. — An  old  gentleman  whom  I  was  called  to  attend  in  November,  1845, 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
had  a  hydrocele  of  the  right  testicle,  which  cansed  him  great  inconve- 
nience, and  which  he  was  very  anxious  I  should  operate  upon.  His  health 
at  that  time  was  such  as  to  render  an  operation  improper,  and  I  therefore 
advised  him  to  wnit  until  it  should  improve,  intending  then  to  oj)erate  by 
injection  ;  or  if  his  health  did  not  warrant  this,  to  give  him  temporary  re- 
lief by  simply  puncturing  the  tumor  and  letting  out  the  fluid.  For  the 
affection  of  the  bladder,  it  was  thought  proper  to  apply  the  electro-magnetic 
battery,  and  pass  the  shocks  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  through  the 
bladder,  in  all  directions.  Whilst  making  these  applications,  I  felt  de- 
sirous to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  passing  the  electric  fiuid 
through  the  hydrocele,  and  therefore  determined  to  try  it.  The  wires 
were  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  the  electricity  allowed  to  pass  through  it  in 
every  direction  ;  this  application  was  made  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
each  application  was  continued  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  minutes.  In 
about  ten  days  the  swelling  was  increased,  the  testicle  itself  became  en- 
larged, and  painful  when  pressed,  the  scrotum  was  red  or  slightly  opdema- 
tous,  and  the  whole  tumor  assumed  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hydro- 
cele two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  by  injection.  It  remained  in 
this  condition  two  or  three  days,  and  then  gradually  subsided  ;  and  three 
weeks  after,  the  parts  became  of  the  natural  size.  It  is  now  more  than 
two  months  since  the  application  of  the  battery.  The  testicle  remains  in 
its  normal  state,  the  hydrocele  evidently  radically  cured.  I  am  not  aware 
that  hydrocele  has  ever  before  been  treated  by  the  above  method.  As  it 
produces  no  constitutional  irritation,  and  is  of  such  easy  application, 
would  it  not  be  expedient  in  recent  cases,  when  there  is  not  much  thick- 
ening of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  also  in  hydrocele  occurring  in  old  de- 
bilitated subjects? — Southern  Jour,  of  Pharmacy. 


Cyst  of  the  Mammary  Gland. — Theodosia  H ,  aged  44,  a  delicate- 
looking  woman,  and  a  widow,  received  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  right  mam- 
mae, three  years  ago.  She  consulted  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  un- 
der whose  care  all  pain  and  inconvenience  subsided.  She  remained  well 
till  two  months  ago,  when  the  breast  began  to  swell  without  pain  or  ob- 
vious cause. 

Dec.  26th,  1845. — She  came  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  consult 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  found  an  elastic  tumor,  covered  by  healthy  integument. 
Mr.  Lawrence  made  an  opening  with  a  lancet,  and  let  out  ten  ounces  of 
thin,  yellow,  purulent  fluid,  mixed  with  clots  of  blood.  Ordered  a  bread 
poultice  and  meat  diet. 

Jan.  2nd,  1846. — There  is  a  considerable  discharge  of  thin  puru- 
lent matter,  which  makes  her  feel  weak  and  exhausted.  Ordered  two 
ounces  of  port  wine  daily, 

10th. — The  tumor  has  entirely  subsided  ;  about  half  an  ounce  of  thin 
yellow  discharge  escapes  daily  in  the  poultice.  She  left  the  hospital  at 
her  own  request,  promising  to  return  should  any  unfavorable  symptom 
arise. — London  Lancet. 
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A   LFCTURE   ON    DISEASES   OF   THE    CHEST. 

Delivered  by  J.  A.  Swett,  M.D.,  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  March  11th,  1846  . 

The  Doctor  commenced  his  lecture  to-day,  by  recapitulating  some  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  physical  signs  on  which  he  spoke 
yesterday,  and  after  some  remarks  on  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  its 
various  changes,  and  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  it,  he  went  on  to 
say,  as  to  the  supplementary  action  of  the  lungs,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  pleurisy,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  loud  over  those  portions  ol  the 
chest  that  remain  healthy,  while  the  sound  of  respiration  \s  feeble  over 
the  seat  of  the  effusion.  When  a  large  pledget  of  mucus  enters  a  large 
broncliial  tube,  it  also  becomes  very  feeble,  or  ceases  entirely,  in  that 
portion  of  lung  supplied  by  that  bronchus.  This  loudness  or  feebleness, 
however,  is  principally  valuable  as  a  diagnostic,  according  as  it  exists  in 
a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  lung  ;  and  this  is  another  proof  how  im- 
portant it  is,  to  constantly  compare  the  sounds  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
chest,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  These  changes  to  loud- 
ness, or  feebleness,  or  the  entire  want  of  a  vesicular  murmur,  however, 
are  all  merely  changes  in  degree  from  the  standard  of  the  natural  mur- 
mur ;  there  are  some  other  changes,  which  are  changes  in  kind,  equally 
important. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  murmur,  is  the  idea  of 
softness  and  expansion,  which  is  uniformly  observed  in  it;  in  certain 
cases  there  is  a  peculiar  harshness  assof-iated  with  it  ;  in  some  cases 
this  is  to  be  heard  very  distinctly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  the 
simplest  of  all  changes  that  take  place  in  the  vesicular  murmur,  and 
is  indicative  of  very  slight  disease;  this  change  is  most  marked  in  the 
early  stage  of  tubercles,  where  they  exist  of  a  size,  and  in  number, 
just  sufficient  to  impede  the  free  expansion  of  the  vesicles. 

Again,  in  other  cases  in  connection  with  this  harsh  respiration,  we 
find  it  is  jerky  as  it  is  called  ;  thus,  in  healthy  respiration,  the  expan- 
sive murmur  falls  equally  upon  the  ear,  but  in  certain  cases  of  in- 
cipient disease  it  comes  by  jerks,  stopping  for  a  moment,  and  then 
coming  again.  This  state  also  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  tubercles, 
and  is  also  owing  to  an  iuqieded  expansion  of  the  vesicles. 

Again,  in   other  cases,   we   find   these   three  conditions  united,   viz., 
the  feeble,  harsh,  and  jerjci/  ;    the   reason  of  this   combination   can    be 
easily  explained,  for  the  air,  on    its    passage  into  the   vesicles,  expands 
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them  fully,  equally,  nnd  uniformly,  if  there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent 
it:  but  supposing  tubercles  to  exist  on  the  outside  of  them  and  filling 
up  the  interspaces  between  them,  it  at  once  will  strike  you,  that  the 
sound  produced  must  be  feeble,  because  the  air  enters  into  them  fully 
— harsh,  because  expansion  is  prevented — and  jerky,  from  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  expansion. 

Again,  in  other  cases  of  incipient  disease,  where  the  compression 
and  consolidation  of  the  lungs  is  circumscribed  and  trifling,  you  will 
find  a  prolonged  expiration,  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  expi- 
ration in  the  healthy  chest,  where  it  is  quite  short,  but  in  certain  slates 
it  becomes  equally  as  long  as  the  inspiration  ;  this  arises  from  the  lung 
being  in  a  condensed  state,  and  thus  the  expiration  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which,  in  health,  is  overcome  by  the  vesicular  murmur,  now  be- 
comes heard.  This  prolonged  respiration  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bronchial  respiration  ;  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage. 

Again,  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  where  the  vesicles  are 
com[)letely  blocked  up,  we  have  the  bronchial  respira'ion  heard  in 
full  perfection  ;  this  is  heard  more  particularly  in  the  larger  tubes, 
the  smaller  ones  being  obliterated,  as  they  have  not  the  cartilaginous 
tubes  to  defend  them  that  the  large  ones  have.  Bronchial  respiration 
lias  no  analogy  whatever  with  the  vesicular  murmur  ;  it  is  a  dry,  harsh, 
blowing  sound,  like  that  produced  by  blowing  through  a  quill  ;  the 
expiration  is  as  loud  and  distinct  as  the  inspiration,  and  is  heard 
during  both  these  acts,  when  the  vesicular  murmur  is  overcome.  This 
prolonged  expiration,  and  bronchial  respiration,  are  both  degrees  of 
the  same  thing.  In  the  prolonged  expiration,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
the  vesicular  murmur  is  not  necessarily  materially  impaired,  only  the  ex- 
piration is  longer  and  more  distinct — the  slight  indication  of  the  bron- 
chial respiration.  At  the  summit  of  the  right  lung,  under  the  clavicle, 
and  behind  in  the  supra-scapular  space,  this  prolonged  form  of  expiration 
exists  even  during  the  healthy  state  ;  the  reason  of  this,  as  of  other  pe- 
culiarities in  this  spot,  are  anatomical,  and  I  explained  them  in  a  former 
lecture. 

Again,  we  have  another  modification  of  respiration,  viz.,  the  cavern- 
ous, as  heard  in  cavities  of  the  chest,  siu-h  as  tubercular  ones  ;  but  in 
order  that  this  sound  may  be  perf(.'Ctlv  iK'ard.  llie  cavity  must  lie  su- 
perficially, it  must  have  vibratory  walU.  and  rii'.i>t  have  a  pretty  free 
connection  with  the  bronchial  tuijps  ;  if  it  (Iocs  nnr.  or  if  it  is  filled  up 
with  pus,  or  is  deeply  situated  and  covi-red  by  other  portions  of  the 
lung,  no  cavernous  sound  can  be  elicited  :  but  if  it  is  in  all  these  re- 
spects favorably  situated,  then  you  will  have  a  peculiar  modification  of 
sound,  called  the  cavernous  respiration,  ihou(.d)  it  is  but  an  exa2:geration 
of  the  bronchial  sounds  after  all,  and  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  cavity.  It  is  generally  much  less  di-;tinct  tlian  the  bronchial  res- 
piration, and  not  so  easily  recognized. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  caviiv  is  very  large  and  superficial,  the 
sound  l)ecomes  what  is  called  amphoric  ;  this  resemijies  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  blowing  into  an  empty  bottle,  and   has   a  peculiar  metallic  cha- 
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racter.  It  exists  in  large  cavities,  the  external  side  of  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  but  is  most  marked  in  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax, where  there  is  a  communication  between  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which  thus  resound  when  inspiration  takes 
place  ;  all  of  these  varieties,  however,  viz.,  the  prolonged,  the  lnou- 
chial,  the  cavernous,  and  the  amphoric,  are  but  degrees  of  one  another, 
and  in  certain  cases  it  is  very  diliicuk  to  distinguish  them.  1  have  seen 
cases,  where  the  most  practised  auscultaiors  failed  to  do  so;  for  a  large 
bronchial  tube  may  simulate  a  cavernous  sound,  and  a  ca\ity  may  give 
out  quite  a  doubtful  metallic  sound. 

We  now  come  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  voice.  The 
voice  originating  in  the  larynx,  as  is  well  known,  resounds  over  the 
whole  chest  ;  its  vibrations  are  even  communicated  to  the  hand,  when 
placed  on  the  chest.  But  this  vibration  is  not  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  ordinary  cases,  a  confused  inarticulate  buzzing  sound 
only  is  to  be  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest.  In  some  parts  of 
the  chest,  though,  this  is  not  so  ;  for  instance,  if  you  apply  your  ear  over 
the  root  of  the  lung,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  will  be  loud  and  distinct  ; 
and  if  you  apply  it  over  the  larynx,  you  will  distinctly  hear  what  the 
patient  says,  better,  perhaps,  than  in  the  oidinary  way.  The  ditlerence 
in  the  degree  of  resonance  in  different  parts,  depends  upon  the  bronchial 
tubes;  where  they  are  large  and  superficial,  there  it  is  always  more  loud 
and  distinct.  There  is,  also,  always  more  resonance  at  the  summit  of 
the  right  lung  than  at  that  of  the  left  ;  this  is  explained  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  peculiar  prolongation  of  expiration,  fcc,  in  the  same 
locality,  has  been  explained. 

Again,  other  circumstances  assist  to  modify  the  sound  of  the  voice  ; 
thus,  the  resonance  is  generally  much  greater  w  hen  the  person  speaks  in 
a  masculine  tone,  than  in  women  who  generally  speak  in  a  high  key  ; 
speaking  in  falsetto  quite  annihilates  it.  These  sounds  all  originate  in 
the  larynx,  and  are  transmitted  ;  they  do  not  originate  in  the  precise 
spot  where  they  are  heard,  but  are  transmitted  there  through  the  channel 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  this  transmission,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
readiness  with  which  the  tubes  perform  it,  and,  of  course,  many  varia- 
tions must  thus  take  place.  In  fact,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  this 
cause  alone  has  led  many  auscullators  to  place  but  little  confidence  in 
the  resonance  of  the  voice,  as  a  guide  to  form  a  diagnosis,  except  w  hen 
it  is  made  use  of  in  comparing  opposite  sides,  then  it  may  be  made 
available. 

We  find  in  many  cases  of  disease,  a  great  increase  in  the  resonance  of 
the  voice,  and  this  is  denominated  bronchophony.  Wherever  there  exists 
an  increased  bronchial  respiration,  there  you  will  find  an  increased  re- 
sonance of  the  voice;  especially,  when  the  larger  tubes  are  not  obliterat- 
ed, and  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  lungs  have  become  condensed 
so  as  to  be  good  conductors  of  sound,  in  fact,  better  than  naiural.  as  in 
the  second  stage  of  pneumonia. 

Again,  if  you  apply  your  ear  or  an  instrument  ov(m-  the  larynx,  there 
will  be  heard  a  strong  resonance  ;  it,  indeed,  will  sound  as  il  the  person 
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were  speaking  in  your  ear.  This  is  denominated  pectoriloquy.  Still,  some- 
times, where  caviii<?s  exist  in  the  vicinity,  this  sound  is  not  to  be  heard  ; 
indeed,  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy  both  are  but  exaggerated  forms 
of  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice,  and  in  certain  cases  you  will  have  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  exist,  and  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out  a  diagnosis. 

There  is  another  modification  of  these  sounds,  that  I  will  here  notice, 
which  is  egophomj  ;  this  is,  however,  a  ditference  in  kind,  not  in  degree. 
This  occui-s,  principally,  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat  ;  it  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  some  slight  degree  of  fluid,  where  the  vesicles  are  compressed, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  are  not  obliterated,  but  merely  flattened  ;  thus, 
(heir  vibrations  are  transmitted  through  fluid  which  renders  them  more 
sharp  and  tremulous.  Egophony  is  found  in  pleurisy  and  hydrothorax, 
and.  as  already  slated,  is  not  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  former  sounds, 
but  in  their  character.  In  other  cases,  again,  instead  of  being  silvery 
and  sharp,  it  is  much  louder  and  more  striking,  resembling  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  sometimes,  and  again  the  sound  that  is  made  by  the  peculiar 
personage,  so  well  known  in  Europe,  but  comparatively  unknown  here, 
called  Punch.  Sometimes  it  can  be  imitated  by  blowing  through  a  split 
reed  ;  it  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  character  of  bronchophony, 
but  is  distinguished  by  its  sharpness,  and  exists  where  (he  pulmonary  tis- 
sue has  been  condensed  by  dejwsits  in  the  lung  itself.  Laennec  named 
it  broncho-egophony. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  various  rattles.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
irritation  or  inflammation,  with  increased  secretion,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  air  bubbles  in  the  air  passages,  and  according  to  the 
different  viscidity  of  this  secretion  and  precise  seat  of  the  air  bubbles  that 
are  generated,  we  have  different  rattles,  which  are  produced  by  the  burst- 
ing of  these  bubbles  in  the  lungs.  They  are  very  important  in  some 
cases  ;  the  rattles,  from  their  fineness  and  abundance,  occur  only  in  (he 
air  vesicles,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  are  heard  only  during  inspira- 
tion. The  sound  is  not  heard  dining  expiration,  as  (he  bubble  having 
been  already  burst  by  the  inspiration,  (he  expiratory  act  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  blow  it  up  again,  but  it  remains  quiescent  until  another 
inspiration  takes  place.  Sometimes  it  so  happens,  that  the  rnttle  is  only 
heard  at  the  very  end  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  only  when  a  pecu- 
liarly forcible  one  is  made  ;  thus,  when  you  recollect  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  vesicles  in  the  lungs,  which  may  be  filled  with  viscid  mu- 
cus, and  remember  that  the  air  enters  into  all  of  (hem,  at  the  same  time 
blowing  this  mucus  into  bubbles,  which  all  burst  together,  you  can 
imagine  them  giving  rise  to  a  species  of  fine  abundant  explosion,  heard 
only  during  inspiration.  This  is  the  crepitant  rattle.  The  secretion  of 
mucus  in  (he  bronchial  (ubes  is  less  viscid  (ban  it  is  in  the  air  vesicles,  and 
unequally  so.  And  this  physical  inequality  gives  rise  (o  a  f\ic(,  in  (he 
bronchial  form,  (hat  does  not  exist  in  (he  crepitant  or  vascular  form. 
There  (he  viscidity  is  equal,  in  the  bronchial  tubes  it  is  not  so — here 
the  bubbles  are  not  all  of  an  equal  size. 
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The  different  sizes  of  bubbles,  giving  equally  diflerent  sounds,  is  the 
leading  fact  i;i  the  bronchial  or  mucous  rattle.  This  raitle  also  is  heard 
during  both  expiration  and  inspiration,  thus  again  differing  from  the 
crepitant  form  ;  the  air  here  entering  into  the  mucus  of  the  bronchi,  blows 
up  the  bubbles  and  they  burst  ;  it  then  passes  on  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  vesicles,  and,  as  on  its  return  it  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
headway  or  velocity,  it  has  sutlicient  force  to  generate  another  bubble, 
which  is  again  burst.  Tliis  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the 
bronchial  tubes  through  which  the  air  must  enter,  are  much  larger  and 
nearer  the  trachea  than  the  extreme  vesicles  ;  thus  the  leading  character 
of  the  mucous  rattle  is  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bubbles,  and  its 
being  heard  both  during  expiration  and  inspiration. 

A  better  name  for  the  crepitant  form,  perhaps,  would  be  the  vesicular 
form.  Tlie  mucus  rattle  has  also  been  denominated  the  bronchial  rattle  ; 
the  terms  are  synonimous.  The  crepitant  rattle  can  be  perfectly  imitat- 
ed by  blowing  up  a  tlry  bladder,  and  the  crackling  noise  it  makes  is  the 
one  in  question  ;  or  by  rubbing  your  hair  near  the  ear  ;  or  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  throwing  salt  on  the  fire.  The  mucous  rattle  can  be  perfectly 
imitated  by  blowing  up  soap  bubbles.  Again,  the  mucous  rattle  is  some- 
times so  abundant  as  to  resemble  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  and  sometimes  an 
exaggerated  gurgling  sound  exists  in  cavities,  from  the  air  continually 
entering. 

Another  rattle,  is  the  metallic ;  this  is  not  often  heard,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  large  cavities,  and  connected  with  the  amphoric  respiration. 

Again,  it  occurs  in  cases  of  pneumo-thorax  ;  this  sounds  something 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  or  the  dropping  of  fine  shot  on  some  me- 
tallic substance.  I  class  this  modification  of  it  among  the  rattles,  because 
it  is  produced  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles  in  large  cavities,  and  is  connected 
with  cavernous  and  amphoric  respiration. 

We  now  come  to  the  ronchi,  which  are  dry  and  sound,  and  produced 
by  an  entirely  different  mechanism  from  the  rattles ;  the  sonorous  and 
the  sibilant  are  first  to  be  considered.  The  first  is  like  the  cooing  of  a 
dove,  or  the  low  notes  of  a  bass  viol  ;  the  second  resembles  the  chirping 
of  a  bird,  or  a  whistle.  Both  of  these  are  different  degrees  of  the  same 
thing,  only  they  are  produced  by  different  sized  tubes,  which  have  be- 
come partially  obstructed  from  some  cause  or  another  ;  as  the  rings  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  in  |)art  muscular,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  them 
may  produce  it ;  a  pledget  of  mucus  may  get  lodged  in  them,  or  tumors 
externally  may  press  on  them,  or  their  coats  become  hypertrophied,  &;c. 
The  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  these  tubes  is  the  main  cause  of  the  si- 
bilant or  sonorous  ronchus,  and  either  is  produced  according  to  the  size  of 
the  lube  ;  the  sonorous  in  the  larger,  tiie  sibilant  in  the  smaller.  Of 
course,  if  the  obstruction  is  only  temporary,  the  natural  cough  that  is  in- 
duced, or  other  causes,  will  remove  it  ;  if  it  is  permanent,  the  ronchus 
will  likewise  remain  permanent. 

Again,  there  are  certain  rubbing  sounds,  which  are  generally  connected 
with  })leurisy  or  tubercles  ;  thus,  in  pleurisy,  where  there  is  no  liquid 
effusion,  and  the  opposite  surfaces  covered   by  coagulable  lymph  come 
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too-ether,  the  sound  of  friction  is  elicited ;  but  if  the  false  membranes  are 
recent,  and  the  movements  of  the  chest  slight,  there  is  but  little  sound, 
and  in  different  states  the  sound  varies  from  a  soft  to  a  harsh-grating  one, 
so  that  sometimes  it  can  even  be  heard  by  the  patient  himself. 

Aii-ain.  there  can  sonietimes  be  heard  a  crackling  sound  at  the  summit 
of  the  lung,  during  inspiration  ;  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  symp- 
toms of  tubercles,  and  arises  from  a  rigid  state  of  the  vesicles  giving  rise  to 
this  crackling  during  inspiration.  This  sound,  however,  is  usually  feeble, 
and  it  requires  very  close  attention  to  discover  it  ;  it  was  long  entirely 
overlooked,  though  it  is  a  most  important  means  of  diagnosing  the  early 
stage  of  tubercles. 

Again,  when,  for  instance,  the  upper  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
is  filled  with  air,  and  the  lower  with  serun),  and  there  exists  a  rupline  to 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  from  the  lung,  such  as  constitutes  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  if  you  apply  your  ear  and  shake  your  pntient  yon  will  hear  the 
serum  resounding  as  water  does  in  a  half  empty  barrel,  when  it  is  shaken  ; 
this  is  what  is  called  Hippocratic  succussion.  Tliis  fact  was  perfectly 
understood  by  Hippocrates,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  he  and  his 
successors  took  no  more  advantage  of  this  mode  of  examination.  Many, 
indeed,  since  his  time,  have  made  use  of  these  various  modes  of  obtain- 
taininf  a  diagnosis,  but  none  ever  gave  any  practical  results  from  it,  until 
the  time  of  Laennec. — N.  Y,  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


CASE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS  IN  WHICH  ICE  WAS  BENEFICIALLY 
APPLIED   TO   THE   SPINE. 

By  John  E.  McGirr,  M.D.,  Bl^ix  Co.  Penn. 

Miss    Margaret  C ,  aged  20,  of  jilethoric  habit,   applied   on    the 

28th  of  January  to  a  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted — a  second  molar, 
in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  right  side.  The  dentist  brokr  the  tooth;  and 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  the  sium|),  applied  some  caustic 
to  destroy  the  nerve  (supposed  to  be  nitric  acid),  and  sent  her  home. 

On  Monday  night,  February  2d,  at  9  o'clock,  five  days  after  the  tooth 
was  broken,  tetanus  came  on.  She  had  suffered  excessive  pain  in  the 
jaw,  day  and  night,  from  the  time  the  caustic  was  applied.  Being  sum- 
moned immediately  after  the  first  spasm,  I  was,  from  indisposition,  unable 
to  attend,  and  another  physician  was  called  in.  As  the  case  grew  I'apidly 
worse,  the  friends  fearing  a  fatal  termination,  requested  me  to  take  charge 
of  it,  which  I  did  on  Wednesday  morning.  I  found  her  in  the  following 
condition. 

From  one  to  four  spasms  occurring  every  Iiour.  At  2  o'clock,  P,  INI., 
the  worst  occurred  ;  and  fi-ou)  that  time  until  the  tm-n  of  the  niiiht  they 
were  very  frequent  and  severe.  The  jaws  were  tightly  locked  ;  opistho- 
tonos was  severe;  and  there  was  pain  and  retr.iclion  at  the  epigastrium, 
returning  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  tninutes,  followed  by  excessively 
violent  paroxysms — three  generally  succeeding  each  other  w  ithin  a  min- 
ute's time.     The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  were  the  scat  of  very 
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great  pain.  The  head  was  thrown  back,  and  every  muscle  was  in  a 
state  of  rigid  contraction.  She  answered,  by  signs,  that  there  were  se- 
vere pains  shooting  (Vom  the  sternum  to  tlie  spine.  Swallowing  was  per- 
formed with  tlie  greatest  difficuhy  ;  and  twice  to-day  the  very  effort  pro- 
duced spasms.  The  belly  was  very  hard  and  painful  on  being  pressed  ; 
and  when  pressed  upon,  muscular  twitchings  agitated  the  entire  body. 
These  twitchings  were  constantly  present  between  the  spasms,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  entire  body  were  affected  during  the  paroxysms.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  chest,  extr(>milies,  hands  and  fingers  \\  ere 
painfully  contracted.  The  eyelids  were  drawn  down  tightly  over  the  eyes  ; 
the  patient  could  not  move  them  ;  and  w  hen  I  raised  them,  w  liich  1  found 
it  difficult  to  do,  the  eyes  were  turned  up,  insensible  to  light,  and  the  pu- 
pils largely  dilated.  The  countenance  was  so  much  distorted,  that  I 
would  not  have  recognized  her  as  one  with  whom  1  was  well  acquainted. 
The  pulse  was  wiry  and  beating  130.  There  was  suppression  of  urine 
for  24  hours. 

I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied  from  the  temple  to  the  symphysis  of 
the  inferior  maxillarv  bone  (to  be  dressed  wilh  morphia  and  mercurial 
ointment,  and  a  warm  poultice  over  the  dressings  ;  and  bags  of  ice  to  the 
wliole  tract  of  the  spine.  When  the  ice  was  applied,  a  spasm  imnr^e- 
cliately  occurred,  and  it  was  removed  ;  but  when  the  patient  recovered 
her  consciousness  (which  always  returned  between  the  spasms),  she  made 
her  attendants  understand  that  she  wished  the  ice  replaced,  which  was 
done.  One  grain  of  morphia  was  ordered  every  hour,  until  stertorous 
breathing  was  induced,  and  perfect  quiet  enjoined. 

Feb.  5th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — The  most  part  of  last  night  was  passed 
badly — the  spasms  occurring  every  two  hours,  until  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  when  an  intermission  occurred,  and  the  sufferer  fell  into  a  quiet 
slumber  which  lasted  four  hours.  She  awoke  without  a  spasm,  motioned 
for  a  drink — whicii  was  given  to  her,  and  swallowed  with  much  less  diffi- 
cuhy than  yesterday.  The  bowels  were  freely  moved  by  a  purgative. 
The  eyes  and  evelids  were  immovable.  The  pulse  80,  and  full  ;  and 
the  skin  moist.     Suppression  of  urine  relieved. 

2,  P.  M. — Has  had  three  spasms  since  morning  ;  and  while  I  was  in 
the  house  she  vomited  about  a  teacupful  of  a  dark  green  matter.  The 
vomiting  was  followed  by  tliiee  spasms  in   succession.      Morphia  resumed. 

9,  P.  M. — No  spasm  since  last  visit.  Shn  had  three  while  1  was  in 
the  house.  The  pulse  small  and  cordi^d  ;  breathing  oppressed.  Ordered 
morphia  in  small  doses,  and  wine  freely.  Fearing  too  great  exhaustion, 
the  ice  was  removed  from  the  spine,  and  the  most  perfect  rest  enjoined, 
as  the  running  of  a  waggon  on  the  road  above  the  house  produced  a 
spasm. 

6ih.  7,  A.  M. — Spent  the  early  part  of  last  night  without  a  spasm  ; 
the  latter  was  passed  rather  restlessly,  and  with  two  spasms,  which  were 
much  lighter  than  usual.  Vomited  once,  which  was  followed  by  a 
spasm.  She  was  sleeping  when  I  saw  her  ;  the  breathing  stertorous  ; 
pulse  85,  and  full  ;  the  jaws  are  open  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
slightly  moveable.     Ordered  a  blister  to  the  spine,  in  consequence  of  son)e 
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remaining  pain,  to  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  a  warm  poul- 
tice over  the  dressings  ;  the  morphia  to  be  resumed  after  tiie  stertorous 
breathinii;  passes  ott,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  two  hours. 

1,  P.  M. — No  spasm  since  morning;  has  slept  soundly.  At  2  o'clock, 
before  I  left  the  house,  she  had  three  slight  spasms.  Morphia  coiuiiuifd, 
with  two  drops  of  croion  oil,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Vomited  after 
taking  the  oil,  which  was  then  repeated,  dose  two  drops.  The  vomiting 
produced  no  spasms.  Feels  a  tingling  sensation  passing  up  from  the  ex- 
tremities. 

6,  P.  M. — Has  opened  her  eyes  and  spoken  for  the  first  time  since 
her  attack.  The  jaws  are  relaxed  and  moveable.  The  blister  drew 
well.  Complains  still  of  pain  shooting  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine. 
She  says  that,  "  until  the  ice  was  applied,  this  pain  was  terrible."  Is 
hungry  ;  has  eaten  some  cracker  grated  in  chocolate  ;  has  used  wino, 
beef-tea,  and  arrow-root  jelly,  to  support  her  strength.  No  muscular 
twitchings.  She  breathes  and  swallows  easily  ;  says  her  heart  jumps  a 
good  deal  yet.  Her  eyes  are  open,  but  she  cannot  see.  Morphia  in 
small  doses  until  sleep  is  induced. 

7th.  8,  A.  M. — Rested  well  last  night  until  1  o'clock,  when  she  had 
slight  spasm  ;  moving  her  to  the  bed-pan  produced  two  others.  She 
speaks  distinctly.  The  jaws  are  relaxed  ;  the  eyes  open,  but  she  can 
see  nothing.  Pulse  weak.  Ordered  wine  freely  ;  and  as  the  bowels 
had  not  yet  been  moved,  one  drop  of  croton  oil  was  given.  Complains 
of  pain  in  the  jaws ;  a  few  doses  of  morphia  ordered,  quarter  of  a  grain 
each. 

4,  P.  M. — Escaped  the  2  o'clock  spasm  to-day  for  the  first  titne. 
Slept  from  the  morning  visit.  The  bowels  not  yet  moved.  Ordered, 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  spt.  turpentine  and  castor 
oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  in  a  cup  of  starch  water,  to  be  given  as  an  injec- 
tion every  hour. 

8th. — Has  had  but  one  spasm  since  yesterday  at  4  o'clock,  and  that 
was  produced  by  giving  an  injection.  Three  injections  were  given,  by 
which  two  copious  evacuations  were  procured.  The  catamenia  came  on 
with  the  alvine  evacuations  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  her  regular  and 
healthy  menstruation  had  ceased  naturally  two  days  before  the  tooth  was 
broken.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles; 
talks  distinctly  and  lies  quietly. 

5,  P.  M. — Had  one  slight  spasm  at  1  o'clock.  Has  been  moved  with- 
out inconvenience.  Sleeps  well.  Can  now  distinguish  light  (iom  dark- 
ness. The  menstrual  discharge  continues.  Morphia  to  be  discontinued, 
as  it  sickens  ;  spt.  nit.  aether  to  be  oiven  freely,  and  the  morphia  to  be 
resumed  should  spasms  threaten.  Pulse  80  and  full  ;  tlx^  jaws  open  ;  the 
tongue  benumbed  ;  she  says  it  felt  very  much  swollen  in  the  early  part 
of  the  disease,  and  that  she  could  always  lell  when  the  spasms  were  ap- 
proaching by  the  gradual  coming  on  of  numbness  of  the  tongue  ;  and 
that  the  numbness  would  begin  at  the  rof)l,  and  when  it  had  reached  the 
point,  the  spasms  would  attack  her. 

9th.    10,  A.  M. —  Has  had  no  spasm  since  yesterday  ;  one  very  otTen- 
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slve  evacuation  from  the  I)0\vel3  ;  the  menses  decreasing.  She  raved 
very  much  last  night,  but  was  thrown  into  a  very  sound  sleep  by  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum.  Has  slight  pain  in  the  jaws  and  head;  the 
eyesight  improving  ;   pulse  good. 

I  have  taken  notes  up  to  the  14lh  of  February,  but  as  nothing  of  any 
importance  occurred,  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  them  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  the  1  Ith  the  menses  stopped  ;  on  the  same  day  a  quantity 
of  blood  and  mucus  passed  from  the  bowels,  after  two  or  three  very  severe 
pains,  and  about  an  hour's  sickness  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  eyesight 
was  completely  restored.  On  the  l'2lh  there  was  a  threatened  relapse, 
in  consequence  of  catching  cold  ;  this  was  easily  arrested,  and  under 
generous  diet,  and  great  care  from  her  nurse,  she  rapidly  convalesced 
from  this  time,  though  months  may  be  required  before  she  recovers  lier 
wonted  strength  and  spirits. 

Remarks. — There  are  some  things  in  this  case  worth  noting.  The 
loss  of  sight  was  something  that  I  had  never  read  of  as  occurring  in  this 
disease.  The  spasms,  from  the  first  day  I  saw  her,  affected  the  fingers, 
hands,  face,  throat,  breast,  back,  aljdomen  and  legs  ;  they  were  so  severe, 
that  four  men  were  required  to  hold  her  upon  the  bed.  There  was  abdomi- 
nal hardness  ;  severe  opisthotonos  ;  ancl  pain  from  the  sternum  to  the 
spine.  To  ine,  having  seen  several  and  always  fatal  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  action  of  the  ice  was  perfectly  astonishing ;  it  produced  almost  innne- 
diate  relaxation  of  tonic  rigidity,  and  a  remission  of  spasmodic  ac- 
tion beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Had  the  ice  been  applied 
when  tile  patient  was  first  attacked,  I  believe  she  would  have  been  spared 
a  great  deal  of  suffering.  She  says  that  when  the  ice  was  applied  to  the 
spine,  it  occasioned  a  delightful  feeling  of  relief,  as  if  an  enormous  weight 
was  removed  from  her  breast ;  and  that  when  the  spasms  came  on  during 
the  time  that  the  ice  was  applied,  they  caused  her  but  trifling  pain  com- 
pared with  what  she  had  previously  endured. — Medical  Examiner. 


SOMT.   OF   THE  CAUSES   AMD   SOURCES   OF   ERROR   IN    MEDICINE. 

tCummunicaled    for  tlie   Boston  Medical  and    Surgical  Journal.] 

As  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  like  causes  under  like  cir- 
cumstances will  produce  like  effects.  Accordingly,  the  same  causes  and 
sources  of  error  in  medicine  that  obtain  at  the  present  day,  prevailed  in 
ancient  times,  or  rather  have  prevailed  in  all  ages.  We  shall  make  it 
our  object,  however,  in  the  present  essay,  using  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble, only  to  take  notice  of  the  most  prominent  and  prevalent  causes  of 
error  in  medicine  at  the  present  day  and  time  ;  and  this  we  shall  do  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  people  in  general  from  any  mistaken  confidence 
in,  or  reliance  upon,  those  who  are  more  learned  and  scientific,  and  from 
whom  belter  things  might  be  expected.  We  may  be  singular  whilst  we 
candidly  acknowledge  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  medical  practitioner  will 
suffer  no  re;il  disparagement  or  disadvantage  by  always  consenting  to  be 
received  by  the  public  according  to  his  real  merits.     Ow  ing  to  this  be- 
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lief,  wo  sliall  devote  this  essay  (l hough  not  a  long  one)  to  a  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  errors  into  which  the  w  ell-edneated  physician 
may  fall. 

1.  The  me  of  improper  Ijanguage  is  a  Source  of  Error. — The  \)vo- 
gress  of  medical  knowledije  lias  doiihtless  bein  aided  very  much  by  the 
use  of  certain  terms  and  phrases,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
lan!j;uages  ;  and  particularly  fioin  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
modt;rn  Preneli  and  German.  But  this  ad\antaLi;e,  however  desirable, 
has  often  been  the  source  of  very  great  error.  But  the  idea  which  we 
wish  to  urge,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  improper  language,  is,  that  physi- 
cians themselves,  in  treating  upon  subjects  that  are  far  from  being  difficult 
or  obscure,  not  unfrequently  make  use  of  language  which  is  unintelligble 
to  most  persons  ;  and  w  hether  their  own  views  are  correct  or  incorrect, 
the  consequence  is,  that  people  are  led  into  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  attempt  to  treat  upon  suhjin-ts  confessedly  diflicult  and  ob- 
scure, the  language  they  use  is  alike  calculated  to  confound  and  mislead 
the  people.  We  are  pleased,  however,  to  recognize  but  few  in  the  pro- 
fession, who,  in  so  doing,  appear  to  be  actuated  by  any  evil  design; 
whereas,  such  is  the  very  language  preferred  by  the  quacli  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  destructive  purposes.  Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  the 
desciiption  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  to  be  of  any  great  use,  should 
be  couched  in  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  language,  instead  of  that 
labored,  involved  and  careless  phraseology  that  we  often  meet  with. 
The  states  of  the  pulse,  for  instance,  are  often  described  in  the  use  of 
language  so  high\y  figurative  as  to  become  a  constant  source  of  error. 
We  hear  of  its  being  hard  and  soft,  and  wiry  and  corded,  and  suffocated, 
and  what  not.  The  same  remark  may  also  be  made  concerning  a  de- 
scription of  the  appearances  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  various  secretions 
of  the  human  system.  But  we  have  little  reason  to  look  for  any- 
thing better  in  this  matter  (although  we  consider  the  English  language 
susceptible  of  it)  until  physicians  in  general  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
keep  a  more  intelligible  and  faithful  record  of  the  various  cases  tliat  oc- 
cur in  their  practice. 

IF.  An  Improper  Regard  to  the  Authon'tij  of  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine is  supposed  to  be  a  Source  of  Error. — The  author  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  American  edition  of  Gregory's  Theory  and  Practice,  whilst 
treating  upon  this  subject,  says — "  It  is  necessary  that  authority  should 
have  weight."  This  is  not  denied,  but  it  should  be  well  remembered 
that  the  necessity  he  speaks  of,  always  grows  out  of  that  truth  and  matter 
of  fact,  that  are  the  basis  of  all  just  authority.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  evil  complained  of,  always  arises  from  a  tame  submission 
to  a  mere  say  so,  without  making  a  j)roper  inquiry  into  the  trutii  or  fact 
of  what  is  advanced.  There  are  people,  old  and  young,  who  are  mani- 
festly incapacitated  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  cf  importance,  and 
whose  fickleness  is  so  proverbial,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  yielding 
up  their  judgments  entirely,  to  those  who  profess  to  teach  or  to  guide 
them.  With  these  persons  an  over-quantity  of  jiride  and  vanity,  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency,  will   invariably  pass  current,  without   \mpairing  the 
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authority  of  ihe  teacher  at  all  ;  and  consequently  we  must  expect  that 
both  teacher  and  hearer  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  Truth  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  the  natural  or  genuine  ofFsprini;  of  an  arrogant,  boastful  and 
hasty  spirit.  And  this  is  one  capital  reason  why  quackery  has  so  little 
truth  to  boast  of. 

The  evil  complained  of  above  is  not  really  so  extensive  at  the  present 
time  as  some  suppose.  It  is  remarked  of  those  young  men  in  general, 
whose  minds  are  so  susceptible  of  imbibing  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  dog- 
mas of  their  professors,  and  of  following  them  implicitly,  that  very  soon 
after  they  have  quit  the  schools  and  mingled  with  the  world,  their  tenacity 
to  particular  theories  and  dogmas  begins  to  be  gradually  weakened,  and 
they  unilbi'inly  find  themselves  thrown  upon  their  own  observation  and 
upon  matters  of  fact.  Not  so  with  the  quack.  He  is  never  candid,  nor 
is  he  honest.  Instead  of  submitting  to  lacts,  as  they  occur  and  operate 
against  his  theory,  he  ingeniously  contrives  to  make  every  fact  bend  to 
his  theory. 

III.  The  adverse  and  contradictory  Opinions  of  Professors  are  con- 
sidered a  Source  of  Error. — As  long  as  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  re- 
mains undecided,  and  the  disputants  are  disposed  to  contradict  each  other 
with  vehemence,  those  who  ardently  espouse  either  side  will  most  cer- 
tainly go  to  an  extreme  and  (itil  into  error.  The  heat  of  passion  and  the 
force  of  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  follower,  will  contribute 
largely  towards  confirming  and  riveting  them  in  the  belief  of  the  error. 
Whatever  advantage  may  arise  from  contentions  of  this  sort,  there  is  still 
little  doubt  but  that  some  very  great  errors  will  be  the  consequence;  and 
nothing  but  a  return  to  that  candor  which  is  essential  to  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  both  sides  of  the  question,  will  be  sufficient  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
putants from  the  error.  But  candor  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  quacks. 
The  quack  disdains  to  examine  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  opinions 
or  principles  he  embraces  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  seem  to 
be  coeval  with  his  existence,  and  the  tenacity  he  manifests  is  as  universal 
as  it  is  lasting  and  wonderful.  When  by  way  of  alarm  or  from  some 
other  cause,  he  is  induced  to  give  up  the  practice,  he  still  adheres  to  his 
princi[)les. 

Fashion,  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  own  country,  seems  to  exercise 
but  a  very  limited  sway  over  practitioners  of  any  note,  and  although  she 
may  cause  some  few  among  us  to  fall  into  error,  yet  she  finds  that  these 
few  soon  discover  their  mistake  and  retrieve  their  steps.  But  the  quack 
sees  no  danger,  and  wol^bips  the  goddess  without  reserve  !  Indeed,  it  is 
the  wisli  and  prayer  of  every  quack,  that  the  nostrums  of  quackery  may 
become  so  fashionable  and  coinmon,  as  to  root  out  all  other  means  and 
medicines,  and  that  the  profession  itself  may  become  so  unfashionable 
and  unbecoming  as  to  retire  and  vanish  away. 

IV.  Planetary  Influence  has  heretofore  been  a  Source  of  Error.— 
This  we  should  not  have  mentioned,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  some  physi- 
cians among  us  are  disposed  to  let.  their  prejudices  carry  them  so  far  as 
to  reject  all  planetary  influence.  Too  much  has  doubtless  been  con- 
ceded heretofore  to  the  influence  of  the    planets,  and   particularly   the 
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moon,  and  some  great  men  liave  fallen  into  the  grossest  errors  ;  and  yet 
we  are  fully  of  the  opin'k)n,  that  the  contrary  extreme,  viz.,  an  entire  rejec 
tion  of  all  jilanetary  influence,  is  in  like  manner  a  source  of  considerable 
error,  and  indicates,  to  say  the  least,  a  culpable  want  of  astronomical 
know  ledge,  or  rather  a  culpable  inattention  to  the  causes  or  sources  of 
atmospheric  vicissitudes. 

V.  Under  this  Head  tve  shall  barely  mention  two  or  three  Subjects 
that  are  Sources  of  considerable  Error  at  the  present  day. — The  man- 
ner in  which  the  dispute  about  malaria  is  conducted,  seems  calculated  to 
confirm  the  disputants  in  a  particular  belief  in  relation  to  the  marsh  poi- 
son. Many  physicians  enter  upon  this  subject  with  great  ardor,  and 
from  the  best  of  motives,  but  for  want  of  (;au(lor,  and  for  want  of  indus- 
try in  the  collection  or  iuduriion  of  facts,  they  leave  it  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  they  happen  to  find  it.  One  man  bends  his  whole  strength  to- 
wards establishing  the  point,  that  malaria  arises  altogether  from  vegetable 
decomposition,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  animal  matter  concerned  in 
it.  Another  is  equally  urgent  for  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  marsh  poison 
generated  or  received  without  animal  putrefaction. 

Again,  some  physicians  there  are,  though  not  many,  at  the  present 
day,  who  have  embraced  the  notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  strictly 
speaking,  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disease  ;  and  consequently  that 
all  diseases  are  symptomatic.  There  are  also  those  who  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  self-limited  disease,  and  seem  inclined  to  call  in 
question  the  use  of  the  term  ;  but  so  long  as  they  persist  in  this,  or  the 
former,  belief,  they  must  inevitably  fall  into  errors  of  a  serious  kind. 
The  quack,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  of  course  deny  that  there  are 
any  self-limited  diseases,  because  he  boasts  of  the  honor  of  controlling  or 
cutting  short  all  diseases,  and  that,  with  simple  remedies.  But  the  crime 
or  fault  of  using  a  complication  of  remedies  can  no  more  be  chargeable, 
at  the  present  day,  upon  the  well-educated,  than  upon  the  quack.  It  is 
often  remarked  that  ))hysicians,  as  they  advance  in  life  and  grow  old  in 
practice,  are  inclined  more  and  more  to  simplify  their  remedies. 

VI.  It  is  said  that  errors  have  arisen  from  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  system  by  subjects  with  ivhich  the  mind  is  familiar. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  have  observed,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  this  quarter.  The  professed  physician  in  this  country,  is  seldom  a 
profound  mathematician,  for  instance,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  introduce 
much  of  that  science  into  medical  inquiries.  If  anything,  we  should  say, 
that  mathematical  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  subject, 
has  proved  a  handmaid  to  medical  inquiries.  Natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  have  never  failed  to  contribute  their  share  in  the  same  respect. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of  galvanism  in  medicine  may  have  led 
some  to  believe  that  the  nervous  energy  and  the  galvanic  are  precisely 
the  same.  But  we  are  sure  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  this  case, 
but  a  little  of  the  above-mentioned  excellent  quality  of  candor,  in  order 
to  give  the  tremendous  battery  its  proper  place,  and  determine  all  its 
just  demands. 

F. 
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AN   OBSTETRIC  CASE— ARM    PRESENTATION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston   Meilicdl  nnd  Suieiml  .Ioiiri.iil.| 

About  thirty  years  since,  I  was  called  to  the  town  of  Wardsboro',  Vt., 
to  a  case  of  incarcerated  hernia,  where  I  remained  three  days  before  it 
was  reduced,  when  at  last  the  reduction  was  effected  by  the  help  of  a 
tobacco  injection,  administered  while  the  patient  was  in  a  warm  bath. 
While  detained  tliere,  for  the  above  purpose,  1  was  called  to  a  woman  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  labor,  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  la- 
bor commenced  on  Monday,  when  a  female  accoucheur  was  called  in. 
On  the  Thursday  night  following,  a  physician  of  the  place  was  called. 
On  Friday,  near  noon,  I  was  sent  for.  I  lound  the  patient,  who  was  a  very 
robust  woman,  with  very  strong  and  unremitting  uterine  contractions, 
forcing  the  foetus  very  firmly  within  the  pelvis  and  fixing  it  there,  the 
scapula  presenting  and  nothing  else  within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  the 
arm  that  presented  having  been  amputated  at  the  shoulder.  The  emer- 
gency seemed  to  be  exceedingly  trying.  The  foetus  could  not  be  moved 
by  any  force  that  prudence  would  allow  to  be  tried.  How  could  the 
foetus  be  dissected,  with  no  part  of  it  to  begot  at  but  the  scapula  ?  What, 
in  short,  could  be  done  for  the  woman's  relief?  Such  were  the  agitating 
inquiries  which,  for  a  few  moments,  occupied  and  distressed  the  mind. 
But  soon,  however,  I  hit  upon  the  following  expedient.  1  requested  the 
attending  pliysician  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm  ;  to  make  a  large  orifice  ; 
while  I  would  remain  in  a  position  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  favora- 
ble circumstance  that  might  enable  me  to  turn  the  child.  The  vein  was 
opened  as  I  desired,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  it  rapidly.  Fainting  soon 
commenced,  and  with  it  a  relaxation  of  the  contractions.  By  applying 
merely  a  finger  under  the  edge  of  the  scapula,  and  afterwards  between 
the  ribs,  and  pushing  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  child's  head,  an  evo- 
lution was  accomplished  and  the  breech  caiTie  down.  I  got  hold  of  a 
foot,  without  difficulty,  and  the  delivery  was  soon  accomplished,  to  the 
joy  of  all  concerned.  1  had  been  in  the  house  but  a  single  hour, 
yet  nothing  was  done  in  a  hurry.  Such  a  case  demands  the  calmest  de- 
liberation of  which  one  is  capable.  John  Brooks. 
Bcmardsion,  Ms.,  May  18,  1846. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FRENCH  COM^HTTEE  ON  THE  PLAGUE.   ^ 

[The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  report  which  has  lately  been 
presented  by  the  plague  committee  to  the  Paris  Academic  de  Medecine.] 

'•'  1.  The  plague  has  been  seen  to  arise  spontaneously,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Turkey,  but  likewise  in  a  great  many  other  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe. 

"  2.  In  every  country  in  which  the  plague  has  been  observed  to  arise 
spontaneously,  its  development  may,  with  reason,  be  attributed  to  deter- 
minate causes  acting  on  a  great  portion  of  the  population.  These  causes 
arc,  particularly,  dwelling  on  alluvial   soils,  or  on  marshy  lands  near  the 
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Mediterranean  sea,  on  near  certain  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Danube,  low,  badly-aired  houses,  a  warm  and  moist  air,  the  ac- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  putrefaction,  unwholesome  and  in- 
sufficient food,  and  great  physical  and  moral  suffering. 

"3.  All  these  causes  being  united  every  year  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
plague  is  endemic  in  that  country,  where,  almost  every  year,  it  is  seen 
under  the  sporadic  form,  and  every  ten  years  under  the  epidemic  form. 

"4.  The  absence  in  ancient  Egypt  of  every  pestilential  epidemic  dur- 
ing the  long  space  of  time  that  an  enlightened  and  vigilant  administra- 
tion and  a  good  sanatory  police  had  contended  victoriously  against  the 
causes  productive  of  the  plague,  justifies  a  hope  that  the  employment  of 
the  same  means  would  again  be  productive  of  the  same  results. 

"  5.  The  state  of  Syria,  of  Turkey,  of  the  regency  of  Tri|)oli,  of  that 
of  Tunis,  and  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  being  nearly  the  same  at  the 
period  when  the  e|)idemy  of  the  plague  has  shown  itself  s|)ontaneously, 
nothing  authorizes  a  belief  that  similar  epidemics  should  not  again  ap- 
pear there. 

"6.  The  spontaneous  plague  appears  not  to  be  apprehended  for  Alge- 
ria, because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles  living,  the  one 
under  a  tent,  and  the  others  in  places  situated  either  on  the  summit  or  on 
the  side  of  a  rock,  cannot  engender  disease  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause the  draining  of  several  tracts  of  marshy  land,  and  the  truly  remark- 
able improvement  introduced  in  the  organization  of  the  police  in  the 
small  number  of  towns  existing,  appear  to  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  plague. 

"  7.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  a  general  and  constant  applica- 
tion of  laws  respecting  good  health,  can  alone  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  preventing  the  development  of  spontaneous  plague.  * 

"  8.  When  the  plague  has  raged  with  violence  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Europe,  it  has  always  shown  itself  with  the  principal  characters  of 
epidemic  maladies. 

*'  9.  The  sporadic  plague  differs  from  the  epidemic  plague,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  persons  attacked  by  the  malady,  but 
particularly  because  it  does  not  present  the  character  belonging  to  epi- 
demic maladies. 

"  10.  The  plague  is  propagated  in  the  same  n)anner  as  most  other  epi- 
demic maladies — that  is  to  say,  by  the  air,  and  independently  of  the 
influence  which  persons  attacked  with  the  plague  may  exercise. 

''11.  The  inoculation  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  person 
affected  with  the  p/oo-jie,  or  from  the  matter  of  a  pestilential  bubo, 
has  furnished  but  equivocal  results.  The  inoculation  of  the  serous 
matter  drawn  from  the  gangrened  ulcer  of  a  person  suffering  under  the 
plague,  has  never  given  the  plague  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  true  that  the 
plague  can  be  transmitted  by  inoculation. 

"12.  An  attentive  and  strict  examination  of  the  facts  contained  in 
scientific  works  establishes,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  focus  of  the  epi- 
demic the  immediate  contact  with  thousands  of  pestiferous  subjects  has 
remained  without  danger  to  those  who  have  suffered  it,  with   free   air,  or 
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in  well-ventilated  places,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  strict  ohserva- 
tion  demonstrates  that  the  plague  can  be  communicated  by  contact  alone 
with  th  ?  diseased. 

"  13.  Numerous  facts  prove  that  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by 
infected  persons,  when  made  use  of  by  other  persons,  have  not  commu- 
nicated the  disease,  although  they  had  not  undergone  any  kind  of  pu- 
rification. 

"  14.  That  the  conveyance  of  plague  by  means  of  merchandize,  in 
countries  where  the  plague  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  has  been  in  no  way 
proved. 

"  15.  That  the  |  lague  may  be  conveyed  into  epidemic  places  by  the 
vapors  which  the  infected  exhale. 

"  16.  That  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  plague  may  be  conveyed 
out  of  epidemic  localities,  be  it  on  board  vessels  at  sea,  or  in  the  lazaret- 
tos of  Europe. 

"  17.  Nothing  proves  that  the  pest  is  transmissible  out  of  epidemic 
))laces  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  infected. 

"  18.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  plague  is  transmissible  out  of  epidemic 
places  by  clothes  which  have  been  used  by  infected  persons. 

"  19.  It  is  in  nowise  proved  that  merchandize  can  convey  the  plague 
out  of  epidemic  places. 

"  20.  The  distinction  made  in  our  lazarettos  between  susceptible  and 
non-susceptible  objects,  does  not  rest  upon  any  fact,  or  upon  any  expe- 
rience deserving  of  confidence. 

"21.  The  study  of  the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  It  is  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  pestilential  principle  supposed  to  be  contained  in  clothes  or  mer- 
chandize, is,  and  ever  will  be,  wholly  without  its  object,  so  long  as  the 
presence  of  the  principle  is  not  proved. 

"  22.  The  plague  may  be  transmitted  out  of  epidemic  localities  by 
means  of  miasmatic  infection — that  is  to  say,  by  the  air  being  charged 
with  pestilential  vaj)ors. 

"  23.  That  the  |)lague  is  more  or  less  transmissible,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  epidemic,  according  as  it  may  be  in  its  first,  second  or  third 
stage,  and,  lastly,  a('cording  to  the  organic  dispositions  of  the  individuals 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pestilential  vapors. 

"  24.  That  infected  persons,  by  rendering  the  air  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  reside  unwholesome,  may  create  a  focus  of  pestilential  infec- 
tion capable  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

"  25.  That  such  places  may  retain  the  infection  after  the  infected  per- 
sons have  been  removed. 

"26.  That  the  infection,  once  established  on  board  a  vessel  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  infected  persons,  may  be  conveyed  to  great 
distances. 

"  27.  That  the  moving  centres  of  infection  cannot  become  the  cause 
of  secondary  centres,  and,  consequently,  of  an  extensive  propagation  of 
the  malady,  except  when  thry  encounter,  in  the  countries  into  whi(;h 
they  are  transported,  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
plague. 
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"  28.  That  the  usual  period  of  the  incubation  of  the  plague  is  from 
three  to  five  days  ;  that  the  length  of  the  incubation  appears  never  to 
have  exceeded  eight  days." 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 


BOSTON.    JUNE     10,     1846. 


Medical  Neics. — All  classes  of  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  on  the 
qtii  vivc  for  somethincr  new,  and  thus  it  has  become  interwoven  with  the 
coinpliments  of  tlie  day,  to  inquire  the  news.  It  is  certainly  to  a  great 
extent  so,  with  the  professors  of  the  art  medical.  A  journal  is  stale  read- 
ing that  does  not  announce  some  astounding  intelligence  ;  and  that  is  a 
dull  book,  however  recently  frotn  the  press,  if  it  has  not  the  elements  of 
excitement  in  its  composition.  An  ordinary  operation  in  surgery  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  these  days  of  wonders.  Nothing  short  of  something  as 
desperate  as  lithotomy,  terminating  no  matter  how,  provided  it  is  terri- 
ble— the  tying  of  an  artery  never  before  attempted,  or  excising  a  tumor 
larger  than  ever  before  detached  from  a  living  human  body,  is  sufficiently 
entertaining  to  many  readers  of  medical  periodicals.  A  quiet  and  simple 
description  of  the  l)est  method  of  doing  a  very  common  piece  of  profes- 
sional service,  finds  no  favor  with  certain  eager  eyes.  Because  this  love 
for  the  tnarvellous  prevails  so  extensively  aiDong  the  profession,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  very  superficial  medical  and  surgical  advisers  in  the 
community.  And  till  industry  in  study  becomes  fasionable  with  those 
who  are  constantly  in  pursuit  of  some  new  thing,  the  profession  must 
suffer  in  character  from  the  superficial  attainments  of  many  who  would 
have  been  more  at  home  in  some  less  responsible  calling. 

Those  who  conduct  medical  journals  are  frequently  driven  to  the  wall 
for  materials  of  proper  value.  We  are  wondering  sometimes  what  we 
shall  find  next  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  pages  full.  Then  again 
there  is  a  perfect  surfeit  of  maiuiscripts,  of  a  gratifying  length  and  cha- 
racter, with  foreign  and  domestic  news  from  other  sources.  But  under  the 
best  possible  state  of  the  medical  world,  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  an 
editorial  life  to  ascertain  what  will  do  and  what  will  not.  Exciting  topics, 
brilliant  essays,  splendid  operations,  successful  treatment  of  anomalous 
diseases,  and  other  great  doings,  caimot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always 
be  at  hand.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  tlie  reader  continually  in  a  feverish 
excitement  by  the  presentation  of  novelties,  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
real  or  lasting  benefit  would  be  realized  by  it. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  in  recollection  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ambi- 
tion with  us  to  herald  forth,  seasonably,  whatever  comes  to  us,  worthy  of 
attention  ;  and  if  those  who  complain  of  a  want  of  variety,  or  of  new  and 
astounding  achievements  in  the  Journal,  would  favor  us  occasionally,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  hot  days  of  summer,  with  details  of  their  own  daily  prac- 
tice, there  will  be  no  lack  either  in  variety  or  importance  in  our  pages. 
Those  who  perceive  intuitively  just  what  is  wanted,  might  assist,  by  lite- 
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rary    efforts,   at   convenient  times,  in  giving   a  permanent   relief  to  our- 
selves and  others  at  particular  seasons  of  dearth  or  dulness. 

The  Animal  Kingdom. — Having  been  furnished  with  the  first  volume 
of  Swedenborg's  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Animal  Kingdom,  considered 
anatomically,  physically  and  physiologically,  we  are  prepared  to  speak  of 
the  work  as  it  now  stands  before  the  reading  world,  uninfluenced  by  the 
opinions  of  the  author's  admirers,  or  his  literary,  scientific,  or  religious 
opponents.  The  notice  of  the  second  volume,  some  weeks  since,  pre- 
vious to  the  first,  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  as  the  first 
could  not  then  be  procured.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  something  was  gained  by  that  course,  since  the  text  has  been 
traced  back  with  quite  as  much  care,  if  not  more,  than  is  customary  in 
following  a  bold  thinker  from  his  alpha  to  omega. 

Swedenborg  has  collected  together  the  various  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  anatomists  of  his  time,  and  presents  analyses  of  their  labors.  But 
before  giving  an  opinion,  he  first  exhibits  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
the  highest  class  of  minds,  of  that  day,  in  the  particular  department 
which  he  subjects  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  own  masterly  powers  of  analy- 
sis. If  others  have  been  less  gratified  in  reading  Dr.  Wilkinson's  beauti- 
ful edition  of  the  animal  kingdom,  translated  by  himself,  than  ourselves, 
it  must  be  that  they  have  not  discovered  how  much  and  in  how  many 
ways  Swedenborg  actually  anticipated  some  of  the  modern  book  manu- 
facturers, who  claim  distinction  on  the  score  of  suggestions  or  dis- 
coveries, that  are  as  old  as  his  Latin  manuscripts.  There  is  not  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  philosophical  disquisitions  of  Swedenborg 
as  they  merit.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  prejudice  on  account 
of  his  theological  views,  and  the  doctrines  he  promulgated  respecting  a 
new  system  of  divine  revelation. 

An  opening  prologue  to  the  1st  volume  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  refined  reasonintr,  and  of  itself  would  be  no  mean  exhibi- 
tion of  intellectual  strength.  This  volume  is  composed  of  sixteen  chap- 
ters, which  embrace  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
mouth,  palate,  salivary  glands,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines, 
mesentery,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  lymphatics,  glands,  liver,  gall-bladder, 
pancreas,  spleen,  omentum,  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder  and  peritoneum. 
To  qualify  himself  to  write  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  these  organs, 
he  studied  all  the  authorities  extant,  which  are  quoted  in  full,  and  his 
own  opinions  and  conclusions  are  annexed,  at  the  close  of  each  discourse. 
Accompanying  the  detailed  quotations,  there  are  notes  and  comments  in 
such  abundance,  that  u-e  are  positively  amazed  at  the  prodigious  amount 
of  Swedenborg's  chirographical  industry,  independent  of  the  mental  ex- 
ercise that  must  have  preceded  it.  There  are  no  such  scholars  in  Europe 
now.     Are  there  any  in  the  world  ? 

With  much  pleasure  to  ourselves,  we  might  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the 
claims  of  Swedenborg  as  a  discoverer,  but  it  would  become  tiresome  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  seen  this  remarkable  book.  Without  fear  of  ccui- 
tradiction,  we  honestly  say  that  Swedenborg,  as  a  physiologist  and  natural 
philosopher,  is  either  not  known  or  appreciated  by  those  who  have  access 
to  his  works,  or  a  studied  injustice  still  keeps  him  from  being  acknow- 
ledged, universally,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  has  appeared 
since  the  dawn  of  true  science. 
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Trisvn/s  Nasccntium — J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
is  the  author  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  that  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  but  is  now  stitched  in  a  pamphlet, 
with  a  title  page  and  two  good  plates.  Since  its  first  appearance,  the 
author  says  that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of  lock-jaw  in  infants,  con- 
firmatory of  his  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease, 
which  may  hereafter  be  found  in  the  Journal  in  which  the  essay  was  first 
published.  In  some  sections  of  South  Alabama,  the  fre(juency  and  fatality 
of  trismus  nascentium,  says  Dr.  Sims,  are  almost  incredible.  He  has 
heard  of  one  gentleman  who  lost  five  or  six  negro  children  in  as  many 
months ;  and  of  another,  who  lost  sixteen  in  less  than  a  year.  The  gist 
of  the  whole  is  finally  compressed  into  a  few  sinple  directions,  which 
should  be  made  known  wherever  the  existence  of  the  painful  malady  is 
recognized.  The  planter  has  only  to  provide  a  nice,  soft  pillow  of  feathers 
for  each  infant,  and  give  the  mother  or  nurse  directions  to  keep  the  child 
on  its  side  on  the  pillow,  changing  sides  occasionally,  but  never  allow  it 
for  any  time  to  remain  on  its  back.  "  Follow  this  simple  direction,"  he 
says,  "  and,  my  word  for  it,  in  a  k\\  years  our  knowledge  of  this  disease 
will  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  its  past  history." 


Mas^nrtic  Ointment. — One  of  the  very  last  impositions  under  the  sem- 
blance of  medicine,  is  the  magnetic  ointment.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
patent  drugs,  death  quails  in  its  presence  ;  nothing  in  the  shape  of  disease 
has  any  sort  of  chance  under  its  potent  sway.  It  is  applied  homoeopathi- 
cally — three  drops  at  a  time.  Rheumatism,  tic  douloureux,  abscesses, 
burns,  and  deep-seated  affections  in  the  liver  or  stomach,  succumb  to  this 
king  of  unguents.  In  fine,  it  beats  the  zinc  rings,  out-does  Brandre  h's 
pills,  and,  according  to  the  certificates  of  Ruggles  &  Co.,  is  the  all-heal- 
ing balm  for  the  physical  disabilities  of  the  natives  of  the  whole  earth. 


Amrriran  Journal  of  Ilomceopathy. — A  new  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
promulgation  of  homoeopatiiy,  and  to  recording  its  achievements,  has  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Drs.  Kirby  and  Snow. 
Ji  is  not  time  yet  to  determine  how  successful  they  may  be  in  the  enter- 
prise. There  is  an  energy  of  style  and  an  earnestness  discoverable  in  the 
leading  articles,  that  should  characterize  such  a  publication.  It  is  pub- 
lished every  two  weeks,  at  one  dollar  a  year.  No.  3  contains  a  full  cata- 
logue of  the  members  of  the  late  national  convention  of  this  order  of 
practitioners,  held  in  New  York.  Edward  Bayard,  M.D.,  is  to  address 
the  institute  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  June,  1847 — and  not  in  May,  as  stated  in  a  late  No. 
of  the  Journal — an  error  made  in  a  daily  paper  from  which  the  mistake 
was  copied. 

Medicol  Mi.'irrflan}/. — A  young  sailor,  of  IG.,  at  Havre,  France,  is  re- 
presented to  give  electrical  shocks,  like  a  torpedo. — The  grippe,  the  pre- 
cursor of  cholera,  a  kind  of  jack. ill  to  the  lion,  has  appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg. — A  decree  has  been  published  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  female  slaves  shall  be  given  up  for  dissection.  The 
first  was  recently  put  upon  the  table  at  Golata,  in  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  of  Turks — all   astonished,  of  course. — Dr.  Lowe  is  president  of 
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the  convention  now  in  session  in  Iowa,  to  frame  a  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed new  State. — A  few  drops  of  tlie  oil  of  winter  green,  on  ice  cream, 
caused  the  death  of  a  young  man  in  New  Haven. — Mr.  Charles  Hughes, 
of  Alabama,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  112,  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
powers. — Dr.  Wm.  L.  Van  Horn  came  home  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Yorktown,  from  Africa,  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Williams  Assistant. — Influenza,  the 
forerunner  of  the  cholera,  has  appeared  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia. — The  Jour- 
nal des  Dehats  advises  a  rela.xation  of  the  quarantine  laws,  as  the  only 
means  of  retaining  any  portion  of  the  packet  traffic  through  the  Levant. — An 
epidemic  has  broken  out  among  the  horses  of  the  Lancers,  in  London. — 
A  case  of  yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  Barcelona,  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried there  from  Cape  de  Verds.  —  Dr.  Milligan,  now  residing  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  was  Lord  Byron's  physician,  is  desirous  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land on  some  domestic  business,  l)Ut  the  Sultan's  mother,  who  is  an  inva- 
lid, i.s;  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  has  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria about  it. — A  IVIrs.  Wright  is  lecturing  in  Boston  on  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, to  ladies. 

To  CoRRE.spoNDENTs. — Two  articlcs  on  Homoeopathy  are  on  hand,  and  will  be  inserted, 
one  of  them  probably  with  some  abbreviations. 

Married,— .At  Edgartowu,  Mass.,  Dr.  J.  E.  T.  Gage  to  Miss  J.  Couk.— At  \Yarren,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Warren  Iddings  to  Miss  L.  Webb. 

Died,— At  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Sewall  Hopkins.  7G. -In  Weslfield,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Coe,2S.— At  Richmond,  Virg.,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Spaulding— by  taking  prussic  acid— 23 —At  St. 
Augustine,  Dr.  John  H.  Brush,  of  New  York,  27.— At  Dublin,  April  2d,  George  Green.  M.D., 
Queen's  Prof,  of  the  Practice  of  JMedicine. — Feb.  2d.,  at  the  early  age  of  26,  John  Jones  Da- 
vies,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  j\Ir.  Dermolt's  School  of  Medicine. — Feb.  12th,  Geo.  Wm.  Lefevre, 
BI.D.,  late  physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  June  2d,  5G. — Males,  38,  females,  18. 
Stilli)orn,  10.  Of  consumption,  !6 — measles,  S — smallpox,  2— typhus  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  5 
— apoplexy,  I — convulsions,  2 — cholera  infantum,  1  -  disease  of  the  heart,  1 — teething,  1— de- 
bility, 1 — tumor,  1 — palsy,  1 — drowned,  2 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — delirium  tremens,  2 — 
dropsy  on  the  brain,  1 — Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2 — infantile,  2 — throat  distemper,  1 — 
croup,  I — scarlet  fever,    1. 

Under  5  years,  25— between  5  and  20  years,  3— between  20  and  40  years,  17 — between  40  and 
60  years.  9— over  60  years,  2. 


REGISTER      OF     THE     WEATHER, 

Kfpt  at  (he  Slutn  Lunatic  Hospital,  IVorccstcr,  Muss.  Lat.42°  )5  4!)'.     Elevation  'IS3  ft. 


Miiy.        Therm. 


from  56  to  G2 
56  .57 
56 
57 
49 
47 
38 
45 
53 
52 
43 
37 
38 
58 
59 
59 


Biirometer. 
"rem  29.10  tc 
29.07 
29.12 
29.38 
29.30 
29.30 
29.40 
29.44 
29.21 
28.C6 
28.G1 
28.89 
29..33 
29.46 
29..')  4 
29.56 


Wind. 

May. 

29.12 

S  W 

17 

29.08 

N  E 

18 

29.31 

N  E 

19 

29.40 

N  E 

20 

29.38 

S  W 

21 

29.40 

N  E 

22 

29.46 

N  E 

23 

29.45 

N  E 

24 

29.40 

N  E 

25 

28.90 

SE 

26 

28.82 

N  W 

27 

29.07 

N  W 

28 

29.38 

S  E 

29 

29.54 

s  w 

30 

29.54 

s  w 

31 

2'J..59 

s  w 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Wind. 

from  60  to  77 

from  29.50 

to  29.60 

S  W 

56 

74 

29.20 

29.38 

s  w 

37 

53 

29  32 

29.33 

N  W 

38 

64 

29.10 

29.31 

s  w 

42 

63 

29.19 

29.46 

N  W 

.37 

70 

29.58 

29.62 

s  w 

49 

58 

29  38 

29.59 

S  E 

56 

7« 

29.38 

29.40 

N  E 

54 

72 

29.. 36 

29.45 

N  E 

55 

80 

29.29 

29.32 

SE 

52 

56 

29.24 

29.32 

N  E 

51 

56 

29.19 

29.21 

N  E 

5n 

.5.5 

29.20 

29.22 

IS  E 

48 

54 

29.23 

29.33 

N  E 

49 

55 

29.35 

29.40 

N  E 

This  monlli  has  heeii  one  favorable  for  the  growlli  of  vegetalinn.  A  good  quantity  of  rain  has 
fallen,  but  the  earlh  his  not  been  yet  (iilly  saliiralcd,  the  previous  months  bavins  licen  dry.  For  the 
la^t  nine  davs  the  wind  h.is  been  N.  E.  and  the  season  ijjoomy.  May  4lh,  Apples  in  blossom  ;  6th. 
Flowering  Almond  in  blossom;  Sth,  Lilac  in  blossom;  llih,  Tnlips  in  blo.ssom  ;  I3lh,  Tartarean 
IIoMe\sncWe;  Mlh,  Flenr  de  t. is  — Single  I'eonv  ;  15ih,  Calicantlins  ;  16Ih,  Geraninin  Macnlalnm  ; 
17lh,  Russian  Rose— Persian  Mlac.  Range  of  the  Thermometer,  Irom  37°  lo  80'.  liaromeicr,  Irom 
28.61  to  29. GO.     Rain,  5.e5  inches. 
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Luxation  of  the  Jaw.  By  J.  L.  Levison,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Rrighton. — 
A  short  time  since,  a  toothless  old  gentlemaii,  of  a  highly  nervo-bilious 
temperament,  consulted  me,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "  to  know  wliat 
he  should  do  to  prevent  his  jaw  coming  out  of  its  place  :"  thus  renderino- 
it  evident  that  he  was  subject  to  a  luxation  of  the  jaw.  On  further  in- 
quiry, I  ascertained  that  he  was  only  affected  on  the  left  side  ;  for  he  said, 
"  Sometimes  I  wake  up  with  my  lower  jaw  pushed  on  the  right  side,  where 
it  is  fixed,  and  i  am  rendered  incapable  of  making  myself  understood, 
from  a  difficulty,  under  the  circumstance,  to  utter  articulate  sounds.  ' 
After  a  great  amount  of  painful  suffering,  particularly  near  the  left  ear, 
he  continued  "  to  pull  his  jaw — to  press  it  backwards,  when,  after  about 
a  half  hour's  work,  bang  it  seemed  to  go,  and  all  was  right  again,"  ex- 
cepting that  the  pain  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw  would  frequently  remain  for 
hours  afterwards.  From  his  active  temperament  he  was  always  restless 
and  fidgety,  even  during  the  few  hours  he  slept  at  night,  or  when  takincr 
his  afternoon's  nap,  which  were  the  times  that  the  luxation  occurred  ; 
usually  it  was  just  when  in  the  act  of  waking,  and  at  other  times  the  annoy- 
ance was  great  fr.un  the  dread  of  its  recurrence.  Having  suggested  the 
following  sim|>le  contrivance,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  mention  tliat 
it  has  answered  the  purp  )se  contemplated. 

la  my  own  experience  I  have  invariably  found  that  when  a  luxation  oc- 
curs, whether  from  an  excessive  fit  of  gaping — from  opening  the  mouth 
to  have  a  back  tooth  extracted — or  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  so  that  the 
jaws  cannot  be  properly  antagonized  (as  in  my  present  case)  ;  in  all  such 
instances  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  repetition  of  the  annoyance,  but  which 
might  be  obviated  by  the  plan  alluded  to  above,  and  which  I  shall  now 
describe.  A  flat  band,  composed  of  four  layers  of  wash-leather,  is  accu- 
rately measured  to  the  under  part  of  the  chin,  with  a  cap  to  fix  on  the 
latter  exactly,  and  so  shaped  as  not  to  press  on  the  trachea  ;  and  then  it 
is  neatly  bound  with  ribbon.  At  one  extremity  there  is  a  neat,  small 
buckle,  not  sown  on  the  edge  of  the  band,  but  on  the  flat  side,  the  corres- 
ponding extremity  having  a  neat  doeskin  strap,  by  which  it  is  fastened  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  after  being  placed  on  the  chin.  This  contrivance 
may  be  worn  with  security  and  ease.  But  as  a  preventive  against  the  in- 
strument being  forced  off  during  sleep,  two  pieces  of  ribbon  or  strong 
tape  are  sown  on  it  at  each  side,  exactly  under  the  ears,  and  then  they  are 
tied  behind  just  under  the  occipital  process. 

It  appeared  to  me  in  this  case,  with  an  upper  jaw  so  much  absorbed  as 
to  be  considerably  within  tlie  arch  of  the  lower,  the  latter  is,  in  conse- 
quence, so  very  much  thrown  forward,  and  the  cheeks  are  so  hollow,  that 
such  an  instrument  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  could  not  be  depended 
on,  whilst  my  own  can  be  worn  without  any  annoyance,  and  is  tjuite  secure. 

Nature  seems  to  have  furnished  a  hint  for  such  a  contrivance,  as  may 
be  observed  when  a  severe  fit  of  gaping  is  experienced  after  great  watch- 
fulness, the  hand  is  placed  under  the  chin  with  a  corresponding  force, 
and  an  instinctive  confidence  of  its  utility,  just  as  if  the  anatomy  and  ar- 
ticulation of  the  jaws  had  been  well  understood. — London  Lancet. 
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DIET   IN   TYPHUS   FEVER. 

By  John  Dawson,  M.D.,  Jamestown,  Ohio. 

All  the  distinguished  medical  men,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity' 
have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  so  managing  the  diet  in 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
without  producing  any  injury.  Quite  early  the  opinion  became  preva- 
lent that,  in  the  treatment  of  this  numerous  class  of  diseases,  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief  was  caused  by  the  improper  use  of  articles  designed 
for  nourishment.  From  frequently  w  itnessing  this  result,  some  came  .to 
the  conclusion,  that  success  depended  as  much  upon  what  was  regarded 
as  judicious  regimen  as  wpon  medicine, 

VVe  will  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  an- 
cients on  this  subject. 

Hippocrates  "  On  the  Method  of  Diet  in  Acute  Disorders,"  gives  the 
foundation  of  all  the  correct  rules  which  pertain  to  dietetics  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever  connected  with  a  high  grade  of  arterial  excitement.  And 
so  much  did  he  insist  upon  their  strict  observance,  that  his  plan  of  treat- 
ment, by  one  (Asclepiades)  has  been  spoken  of  "  as  merely  a  contem- 
plation on  death."  Although  abstinence  was  a  favorite  measure  with  the 
Father  of  medicine  in  commencing  the  treatment  of  what,  in  his  day,  were 
called  acute  fevers,  he,  nevertheless,  says  that  "  a  diet  which  is  a  little 
too  plentiful  is  much  safer  than  that  which  is  too  sparing  and  thin." 
Celsus  carried  his  opinions  concerning  the  utility  of  regimen,  perhaps,  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent.  In  his  judgment  food  seasonably  given,  accord- 
ing to  Glass's  quotation  from  him,  is  the  best  medicine  in  fever,  Valentin! 
also  quotes  him  as  saying,  ''  Midti  magni  morbi  curantur  abstinentia  et 
qniete.^^  Riverius  was  not  behind  his  day  in  regard  to  this  matter.  "  As 
for  the  point  of  nourishment,"  he  remarks,  "  the  diet  ought  to  be  thin 
and  sparing  in  acute  fevers.  And  therein  the  ancients  were  so  severely 
diligent  as  to  place  the  greatest  part  of  the  cure  in  ordering  the  diet." 
After  this  commendation  of  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
press himself  in  terms  of  censure  concerning  the  customs  of  his  own 
day  :  "  But  in  our  times,  at  least  in  our  country,  by  the  refractoriness  of  wo- 
men, who  fear  nothing  but  that  the  sick  persoYis  shall  be  starved,  as  all 
their  care  in  a  manner  is  to  cram  their  children  with  meat  like  pudding 
bags,  how  empty  their  brains  of  wit,  or  their  hearts  of  grace  and  wisdom 
matters  not ;  and  the  indulgence  of  physicians,  who  the  best  of  them 
20 
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smell  too  strong  of  the  mountebank,  it  is  grown  into  a  fashion  in  all  fevers, 
the  most  violent  and  acute,  to  allow  the  sick  at  all  times  broths  of  the 
flesh  of  hens,  chickens,  capons,  and  mutton," 

The  eccentric  Van  Helmont  had  his  own  notions  about  diet.  He  re- 
marks:  "  This  is  the  truth  of  diet  which  nature  doth  of  her  own  accord 
show  and  teach,  and  let  that  thing  be  one  perpetual,  that  whosoever  hath 
obtained  the  best  remedies  of  secrets,  and  he  presently  restoreth  the  sick, 
so  also  he  prescribeth  no  other  diet  for  sick  than  for  healthy  folk.  For 
to  the  healthy  all  things  are  accounted  healthy,  because  the  digestive  fer- 
ments do  powerfully  draw  and  restrain  all  things  into  their  own  juris- 
diction.     And  so  doth  digestion  prescribe  the  rules  of  diet." 

Tissot,  a  French  author  of  the  last  century,  took  very  strong  grounds 
in  favor  of  abstinence  in  all  kinds  of  fevers.  "  The  most  observing  per- 
sons," he  says,  "  constantly  remark  that  when  a  feverish  patient  sups 
what  is  comtnonly  called  some  good  broth,  the  fever  gathers  strength  and 
the  patient  weakness.  The  giving  of  such  a  soup  or  broth,  though  of 
the  freshest  and  soundest  meat,  to  a  man  who  had  a  high  fever  or  putrid 
humors  in  his  stomach,  is  to  do  him  exactly  the  same  service  as  if  you 
had  given  him  two  or  three  hours  later  stale  putrid  soup."  After  remark- 
ing that  it  is  a  very  fatal  prejudice,  under  which  some  labor,  of  trying  to 
keep  up  the  patient's  strength  by  food,  he  adds,  "  the  only  things  which 
can  strengthen  sick  persons  are  those  which  are  able  to  weaken  their 
disease." 

In  his  work  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Army,"  Pringle  makes  some  very 
correct  remarks  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  a  nourishing  diet  in  putrid  fe- 
ver. He  thinks  the  putrid  diseases,  so  prevalent  anterior  to  his  time,  were 
in  a  great  measure  sup[)ressed  by  the  introduction  of  sugar  into  general 
use,  which  he  regards  as  a  very  powerful  antiseptic.  Huxham  was  also 
aware  of  the  propriety  of  a  nourishing  diet  in  fever  of  a  low  grade  of 
action.  He  says,  "  Indeed,  as  these  fevers  run  very  often  out  to  a  great 
length  of  time,  supporting  drinks  and  diet  are  necessary,  without  which 
the  patients  certainly  sink  under  them.'' 

Cullen  notices  the  prevalence  at  various  periods  of  putrid  fevers,  but 
gives  little  or  no  advice  in  relation  to  the  diet  proper  in  their  treatment. 
Thomas  objects  to  anything  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  and  putrid  fe- 
ver, that  would  be  calculated  to  sustain  tiie  system,  imless  there  should 
be  no  congestion  present. 

Fordyce,  in  his  Third  Dissertation  on  what  he  calls  regular  continued 
fever,  objects  to  the  use  of  animal  food  in  all  varieties  of  fever.  A  very 
moderate  use  of  firinaceous  vegetables  is  all  that  seems  to  him  necessary. 
He  says,  "  If  in  health  food  of  easy  digestion  is  suffieient  to  maintain  the 
powers  of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  maintaining  tiiem  in  dis- 
ease, where  from  the  facility  of  its  digestion  a  greater  projiorlion  of  it 
will  be  converted  into  chyle  than  of  animal  food  of  much  more  difficult 
digestion." 

Such  are  the  opinions  which,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Armstrong,  con- 
stituted tho  literature  of  dietetics  in  regard  to  fever.  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Riverius,  Tissot,  Fordyce,  Cullen  and  Thomas   evidently  inclined    to  the 
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side  of  a  spare  diet  in  every  variety  of  fever.-  Huxhain  and  Pringle  advo- 
cated the  same  jilan  in  fever  of  much  arterial  excitement ;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  putrid  fevers  of  their  day  they  recommended 
a  nourishing  diet  from  the  commencement.  So  far  as  we  know,  they, 
were  among  the  first  that  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  importance  of  this  useful  measure. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Armstrong  wrote  his  work  on  typhus,  abstractions 
from  the  vital  current  and  everything  calculated  to  waste  the  energies  of 
the  patient  were  looked  upon  by  a  large  portion  of  the  profession  as  be- 
ing prejudicial  in  fevers  of  a  low  grade  of  excitement.  The  doctrines  of 
Pringle  and  Huxham  were  regarded  as  being  correct,  and  as  being  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  practice.  The  ingenious  autlior,  however,  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  gave  a  very  unfortunate  impulse  to  the  depleting 
plan  of  treating  typhus  and  all  its  allies.  Congestion  in  some  form  or 
other,  according  to  him,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  debility  and  prostration 
incident  to  the  complaint,  and  as  a  consequence  the  obvious  remedy, 
with  such  pathological  opinions,  consisted  in  depletion  general  and 
local.  The  salutary  suggestions  of  Huxham  and  Pringle  were  disregard- 
ed, and  the  disease  was  looked  upon  as  being  entirely  menable  to  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies. 

Current  as  this  doctrine  has  been  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  des- 
tined to  take  its  place  among  the  things  that  are  obsolete.  Observing 
men  everywhere  are  becoming  satisfied  that  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  and 
wrong  in  practice.  Since  the  cholera  made  its  appearance,  continued 
fever  of  every  variety  is  most  successfully  treated  by  abstaining  as  much 
as  possible  from  free  sanguineous  evacuations  ;  and  by  adopting,  in  every- 
thing like  typhus,  the  feeding  plan  of  treatment.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  having  charge  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can hospitals  ;  it  is  also  the  decision  of  the  skilful  part  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  country.  A  question  might  here  be  started,  whether  or 
not  febrile  diseases  have  undergone  any  material  change  since  the  advent 
of  the  notorious  and  fatal  pestilence  to  which  we  have  alluded?  As  all 
know,  such  epidemics  do  work  their  impression  upon,  or  modify  in  some 
way  or  other  the  diseases  that  succeed  them.  From  the  fact,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  correct  doctrine  relative  to  adynamic  fever  obtained,  and 
was  successfully  tested  by  practice,  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  cholera, 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  now  what  it  always  has  been. 

We  have  premised  these  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  for 
the  purpose  of  more  particularly  adverting  to  the  use  of  food  in  the  treat- 
ment of  what  in  our  country  is  called  epidemic  typhus  fever.  Between 
the  ancients  and  moderns  there  is  no  difference  as  it  regards  the  propriety 
of  abstinence,  or  a  spare  diet,  in  continued  fever  connected  with  a  high 
grade  of  arterial  excitement,  formerly  called  acute  fever.  The  teachings 
of  the  Father  of  medicine  in  regard  to  such  are  as  valuable  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  delivered  ;  and  are  as  current  at  the  present  time  as  they 
were  in  the  days  in  which  the  Coan  jihilosopher  flourished.  Our  object 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  sustaining,  strengthening  plan 
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of  treating  all  febrile  disorders  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  atony  of  the  principal  functions  of  life. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  submit  some  of  the  considerations 
upon  which  this  plan  is  founded. 

In  prescribing  diet  for  any  malady  it  is  certainly  not  far  wrong  to  pay 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  its  pathology,  its  duration,  mode  ol 
termination,  &:c. 

In  the  class  of  disordei-s  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  viz.,  the  pu- 
trid fever  of  the  ancients  ;  the  hospital,  jail  or  camp  fever  of  Pringle  ; 
the  nervous  fever  of  Huxham  ;  the  typhus  of  Armstrong;  the  adynamic 
gastro-enteritis  of  Broussais  ;  the  typhoid  of  Louis  and  Chomel  ;  the 
follicular  enteritis  of  Andral  ;  the  doiliinenteritis  of  Bretonneau,  and  the 
epidemic  or  winter  typhus  of  American  writers,  there  is,  among  other  things, 
a  wcli-nmrked  tendency  in  the  system  to  debility,  marasmus,  and  disor- 
o^anization  of  the  tissues.  The  debility  is  seen  in  the  general  prostration, 
the  weakened  action  of  the  heart,  the  impaired  condition  of  innervation 
and  in  the  ditninished  amount  of  the  secretions.  Rapid  wasting  of  the 
tissues  is  a  very  conspicuous  phenomenon  from  the  commencement.  As 
is  well  known,  this  morbid  action  extends  to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the 
system,  unless  the  gelatinous  and  osseous  be  exempt,  and  these  certainly 
are  found  less  altered  after  an  attack  of  typhus  than  other  parts.  By  far 
the  greatest  chani^e  is  witnessed  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  in  the  adipose 
deposit.  Here  from  the  first  onset  the  phenomena  of  emaciation  are  con- 
spicuous, and  often  continue  until  the  patient  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  skeleton.  More  or  less  disorganization  denoting  the  weakness  of  the 
vital  force,  is  present  in  every  case  of  anything  like  an  aogravated  cha- 
racter. Hemorrhage  beneath  the  cuticle  ([)etechia:),  from  the  jrums,  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  the  air  passages,  isof  com/non  occurrence.  Vitality  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body  at  times  becomes  extinguished,  and  pieces  of 
flesh  mortify,  drop  out,  and  thus  give  rise  to  ulcers.  Besides  the  altera- 
tions in  the  solids,  the  blood  in  disorders  of  this  class  is  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  depraved  in  quality.  In  contains,  according  to  Andral,  no  spon- 
taneously coagulable  matter,  is  deficient  in  fibiin  and  globulin,  and  pre- 
sents on  inspection  a  dissolved,  putrid  appearance. 

An  enlightened  system  of  dietetics,  we  think,  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  duration  of  the  malady.  In  fevers  that  run  their  course 
in  a  short  time  the  importance  of  this  remark  is  not  so  obvious,  as  in  those 
that  are  very  protracted.  As  a  general  rule,  the  malady  before  us  lasts 
from  seven  to  twenty-eight  days.  Prevailing,  however,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  it  has  a  certain  cycle  of  changes  through  which  it  will  run,  and 
frocn  \\  hich  it  cannot  be  moved,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  some- 
thing like  a  fixed  duration.  Very  often  this  exceeds  the  time  at  which, 
ii  health,  without  food,  starvation  would  occur.  This  event  we  know 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  water,  and  the  degree  of  motion,  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
to  which  the  system  is  subjected.  In  the  complaint  mider  consideration 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  would  lake  place  much  earlier  than  in 
health.     The  functions  of  respiration   and  circulation   are  increased  so 
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much  in  activity,  that  there  is  more  oxygen  admitted  into  and  transmitted 
througl)  the  system,  than  in  heaUh.  Tins  never  passes  out  oftlie  system 
unchanged  ;  hence  the  secondary  or  destructive  assimilation,  tlie  process 
of  waste,  is  augmented,  as  is  seen  in  the  rapid  emaciation,  to  furnish 
the  materials  with  \%hich  the  oxygen  is  found  combined  in  the  various 
excretions.  Attended,  therefore,  with  sucli  circumstances,  there  is  cer- 
tainly propriety  in  carefully  noticing  the  duration  of  the  affection,  in  order 
that  a  kind  of  food  may  be  provided  sufficiently  nourishing  to  sustain  the 
patient  until  the  disease  lias  run  its  course. 

Another  view  may  be  taken  that  seems,  in  our  estimation,  to  make  a 
timely  and  judicious  administration  of  nourishing  substances  proper.  We 
allude  to  the  agency  of  food  in  obviating  compUcaiions.  All  know  that 
inflammations,  complicating  disease,  arise  in  very  opposite  conditions  of 
the  systein.  We  find  them  occurring  with  as  much  facility  in  typhus,  as 
in  synochus  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  remark,  that  the  more  a 
patient  is  debilitated  the  more  danger  he  is  in  from  complications  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  If  this  position  be  correct,  things  having  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  system  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  prostration,  and  the 
avoidance  of  whatever  is  calculated  to  waste  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
merit  some  attention  as  the  means  of  averting  what,  oftener  probably 
than  the  disease  itself,  causes  a  fatal  issue. 

From  such  views  the  sustaining  plan  of  treatment  seems  most  enti- 
tled to  confidence  ;  but  some  things,  it  must  be  remembered,  look  plausi- 
ble in  theory  which  in  practice  are  found  to  be  defective  ;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Better  success  will  be  found  to  attend  the  course  just  mentioned  than  has 
attended  any  other  to  which  the  malady  has,  as  yet,  been  submitted. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  detail  of  the  means  proper  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  execution. 

In  making  a  selection  of  food  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  indica- 
tions will  be  best  fulfilled  by  articles  digestible,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  nutritious  matter,  the  elements  of  respiration,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, those  most  adequate  to  exercise  an  antiseptic  influence.  As  has 
previously  been  shown,  animal  matter  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
nutritious  principles,  is  least  combined  with  adventitious  substances,  is  as 
readily  assimilated  as  other  kinds  of  food,  and  has  a  composition  identical 
with  blood.  Possessed  of  such  qualities,  it  must  undoubtedly  take  the 
first  rank  as  an  available  agent  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food,  of  course  it  should  be  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  fluid  form.  Tea,  made  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  mutton,  beef,  or 
from  fowls,  answers  a  very  good  purpose.  Analogous  to  these,  and  per- 
haps equally  valuable,  are  eggs  slightly  cooked,  and  milk  ;  the  former 
composed  principally  of  albumen,  and  the  latter  rich  in  casein — elements 
which  have,  like  the  fibrin  of  flesh,  a  composition  identical  with  blood. — 
Besides  articles  designed  for  nutrition  proper,  we  want  also  those  which 
are  considered  elements  of  respiration.  The  condition,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  respiratory  function  is  such,  that  an  abnormal  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen is  introduced  into  the  system,  which   by  combining   with   the  tissues, 
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there  is  very  f^ood  reason  to  believe,  is  the  principal  cause  of  marasmus. 
Something,  tlierefore,  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  proportions  suf- 
ficient to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
vented from  acting  on  the  tissues,  is  what  seems,  if  tl)is  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  correct,  to  be  what  is  indicated.  Vegetables,  although  not  so  nour- 
ishing as  animal  food,  contain  the  materials  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
great  abundance.  Those  to  be  preferred  are  the  amylaceous,  found  in 
great  abundance  in  wlieaten  flour,  sago,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  potatoes, 
&,c.  The  '■'■cream  of  ptisan  ^^  of  Hippocrates,  made  from  barley  by 
boiling  it  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  straining  it,  is,  we  suppose,  as 
valuable  a  preparation  of  vegetable  food  as  any  of  modern  origin.  In 
having  it  prepared,  this  author  had  his  thin,  exactly  thin,  and  extremely 
thin,  just  as  it  seemed  to  be  required. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  best  calculated  to  exercise  a  direct  antisep- 
tic effect,  in  order  to  oppose,  as  much  as  possible,  the  tendency  to  a  dimin- 
ished cohesion  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  we  can  say  but  little.  Pringle,  as 
we  have  seen,  ascribes  the  decline,  in  his  day, of  piUrid  diseases,  such  as 
scurvy,  leprosy,  dysentery,  plague,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar,  beer  and  various  liquors  into  general  use.  It  is  known, 
nevertheless,  that  saccharine  articles  are  very  liable  to  produce  flatulence, 
acidity,  and  other  troublesome  symptoms  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
favor  of  the  utility  of  beer,  and  several  kinds  of  wine,  there  is  some  tes- 
timony ;  but  on  considering  the  ambiguous  character  of  any  agent  in  ful- 
filling the  indication  before  us,  it  may  be  concluded  that  as  much  can  be 
done  to  resist  the  septic  tendency  by  keeping  the  nutritive  process  in  vi- 
gorous action  as  in  any  other  way. —  Western  Medical  Journal. 


A    CASE   OF   TETANUS    TREATED   BY    CANNABIS   INDlCA. 

By  Isaac  Hiester,  M.D.  of  Reading,  Pa. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  ami  Sur^'icnl  Journal.] 

Cyrus  Sassaman,  aged  16  years,  in  the  act  of  quarrying  stones  received 
a  contusion  on  his  left  index  finger,  which  lacei-ated  the  skin  and  muscles 
of  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  wound  was  immediately 
brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  on  removing  the 
dressing  the  tenth  day  it  was  found  completely  healed.  In  tliree  or  four 
days  afterwards  he  began  to  feel  a  stiffness  in  his  jaws,  and  a  drawing 
pain  in  his  neck  and  shoulders.  These  symptoms  went  on  increasing 
about  forty-eight  hours,  when,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1846,  in  the  afier- 
noon,  he  applied  to  me  for  advice.  He  could  not,  at  this  time,  separate 
bis  teeth  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  ;  complained  of  rigidity  and 
pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  occasionally  ex- 
tended down  the  back  ;  had,  also,  considerable  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
I  immediately  laid  open  the  wound,  applied  caustic  to  it,  and  directed  a 
lye  {K)ultice  to  tlie  part.  As  the  patient  had  been  costive  for  several 
days,  I  prescribed  an  active  purge  in  the  form  of  powder  to  be  taken  at 
bed-time. 

Having  been  called  some  distance  from  home  to  an  urgent  case,  I  did 
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not  see  him  again  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (23d)  at  6 
o'clock.  Has  had  a  restless  night.  The  medicine  operated  copiously. 
The  pain  and  rigidity  before  complained  of  continued  to  increase  during 
the  night,  and  were  aggravated  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  help 
him  up  to  the  close  stool.  About  day-light,  when  the  alvine  discharge 
had  ceased,  he  became  easier,  and  slept  at  short  intervals  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Symptoms  then  became  worse  again,  and  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease ever  since.  He  cannot  now  with  his  best  efforts  separate  his  teeth 
more  ihan  the  third  of  an  inch.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  are  rigid,  and  he  has 
ahnost  constant  opisthotonos,  with  great  distortion  of  countenance.  When 
the  spasms  relax  a  little,  they  are  instantly  renewed  by  the  slamming  of 
a  door  or  any  other  sudden  noise.  Taking  hold  of  his  wrist  rather  sud- 
denly to  feel  his  pulse,  caused  a  paroxysm.  His  tongue  is  very  sore  at 
the  tip  and  sides;  from  its  involuntary  protrusion  during  the  paroxysms, 
directed  a  cork  to  be  inserted  between  the  teeth.     Pulse  64. 

Considering  the  case  a  fair  one  for  the  trial  of  cannabis  Indica,  I  di- 
rected an  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract,  containing  two  grains  to  the 
teaspoonful,  and  this  quantity  to  be  administered  every  half  hour  until 
the  spasms  should  be  relieved  or  the  patient  fall  asleep — then  to  be  re- 
peated according  to  circumstances. 

25th,  10,  A.  ]\!. — Became  more  tranquil  last  evening  after  the  second 
dose,  and  after  the  fourth  dose  slept,  with  slight  interruptions,  for  two 
hours.  He  awoke  with  spasins,  which,  however,  were  much  subdued  in 
force,  and  somewhat  in  frequency.  The  medicine  was  resumed,  and  ad- 
ministered at  irregular  intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  he  had  many  refreshing  naps.  This 
morning  there  is  a  decided  abatement  both  in  the  violence  and  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  lower  extremities  and  abdomen  are  relaxed. 
With  the  view  of  testing  the  duration  of  effects  of  the  remedy,  it  was 
directed  to  be  omitted  for  the  present. 

10,  P.  M. — Complains  of  intense  i)ain  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis,  also 
of  some  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  attended  by  dysuria.  Resume 
the  cannabis,  and  take  five  grains  every  hour,  extending  that  interval  in 
case  relief  be  obtained. 

25th,  12,  M. — After  the  3d  dose  he  became  composed,  and  slept  more 
than  he  liad  done  any  previous  night  since  my  first  visit.  Spasms  return 
about  every  twenty  minutes,  and  are  more  feeble  ;  the  pain  at  the  ensiform 
cartilage  has  subsided,  and  very  little  dysuria  remains.  As  the  bowels 
have  not  been  moved  since  the  operation  of  the  cathartic — R.  Ol.  tere- 
binth, and  ol.  ricini,  aa  §  j.  M.  To  be  taken  immediately  ;  and  after  its 
operation,  resume  tlie  cannabis  in  three-grain  doses  every  two  hours. 

26th.  1-2,  M. — Patient  is  in  a  sound  sleep  and  has  been  so  for  the  last 
hour.  The  purgative  dose  operated  only  once,  but  thoroughly.  Slept  a 
great  deal  at  intervals  last  night. 

27th.  12,  M. — Had  a  restless  night,  caused,  probably,  by  overloading 
the  stomach  with  a  Gennan  dish  called  cream  soup,  made  rich  with  eggs 
and   butter.     Appetite,   which    had    failed,  is  improving;  says  he  feels 
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comfortable  ;  can  move  his  jaws  a  little  laterally,  and  can  separate 
them  a  little  more.     Continue  the  medicine  as  before. 

28th. — Slept  a  siood  deal  last  night,  and  felt  comfortable.  Spasms 
still  recur  occasionally,  but  are  so  feeble  that  he  bears  them  with  little  in- 
convenience.    EKtend  the  intervals  of  the  medicine  to  three  hours. 

29th. — Rested  comfortably  last  night,  and  slept  a  good  deal.  Begins 
to  chew  a  little,  but  is  still  confined  to  spoon  food.  Suspend  the  medi- 
cine, and  R.  Ol.  croton  tigl.,  gtt.  vj. ;  pulv.  gum  acacia,  gr.  vij. ;  aq. 
font.,  q.  s.  Ft.  pil.  no.  vij.  To  take  one  every  hour,  until  they  operate 
on  the  bowels. 

30th. — Symptoms  all  improving.  The  third  pill  operated  freely. 
Can  with  a  little  effort  separate  his  teeth  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 

May  1st. — The  spasms  now  recur  so  slightly,  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  except  those  of  the  jaw,  has  so  nearly  subsided,  that  the  canna- 
bis may  be  omitted,  and  acet.  of  morphine  substituted.  Take  half  a 
grain  dose  morning  and  evening. 

2d. — The  morphine  succeeds  completely  in  allaying  the  remaining 
spasms,  and  keeps  him  comfortable.  Begins  to  chew  solid  food  pretty 
well. 

3d. — Rapidly  convalescent.  Some  stiffness  of  the  jaws  only  remain- 
ing, for  which  apply  a  liniment. 


ACONITE    AND  MERCURY— HOMCEOPATHICALLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

Dear  Sir, — Tn  the  Journal  of  March  1 1th  is  a  reply  to  a  foivner  article 
of  mine,  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  soon  after  replied,  but  I  find  my 
manuscript  shared  the  fate  of  some  of  your  more  valuable  commu- 
nications. I  therefore  write  again.  Dr.  Leonard's  last  article  is  rather 
a  singular  one,  but  is  in  a  good  spirit,  and  perhaps  such  as  we  should 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  The  doctor  is  very  much  surprised 
that  any  one  advocating  homoeopathy,  should  have  any  decency  left, 
calls  us  a  very  clever  fellow  "  with  one  fault  "  !  (he  is  fortunate,  perhaps, 
in  not  being  personally  acquainted),  uses  a  little  soft  soap,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  homoeopathic  to  our  case,  he.  Dr.  L.  seems  to  imagine 
that  nothing  is  proved  till  certain  doctrines  are  substantiated,  viz.,  "  that 
medicines  do  induce  an  artificial  disease  like  the  natural  one,"  &:c.  Now 
the  fact  of  the  operation  of  a  particular  remedy  in  a  diseased  state,  is 
one  thing  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  quite  another  thing,  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct.  The  point  is,  does  tlie  fact  exist  ?  This  is 
to  be  settled  only  by  observation  ;  a  priori  reasoning  will  not  do.  When 
the  fact  is  established  without  doubt,  or  upon  sufficient  evidence,  it  is  very 
natural  and  very  convenient  to  inquire  how  this  is  done,  or  what  is  tiie 
philosophy  of  the  thing.  Now  the  explanation  may  be  right,  or  it 
may  be  wrong.  If  wrong,  it  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  fact. 
There  are  many  things  in  nature  which  we  know  to  exist  as  facts,  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  explain ;  when  we  attempt  an  explanation,  it  may 
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not  be  ri(fht.  This  is  ihe  ground  that  Halinemann  took.  He  established 
certain  facts,  and  then  gave  explanations,  which  he  acknowledged  miirht 
be  correct,  or  might  not.  Dr.  L.  complains  that  we  accuse  our  brethren 
of  ignorance,  especially  VV.,  who  wrote  a  former  article.  Now  we  hap- 
pen to  know  who  VV,  is — a  gentleman  we  have  known  by  reputation  for 
many  years,  and  have  esteemed  him  as  highly  as  does  Dr.  L.  But  have 
we  accused  W.  or  any  one  of  ignorance  except  upon  this  subject  ?  Did 
not  W.  plead  guilty  on  this  point,  and  did  not  his  article  substantiate  his 
plea  ?  What  fairness  is  there  in  making  a  general  application,  of  what 
applied  to  a  particular  subject?  A  man  may  be  ever  so  learned,  and  still 
be  ignorant  of  a  subject  which  requires  years  of  critical  study,  if  he  has 
given  it  little  or  no  attention.  Dr.  L.  evidently  winces  under  the  idea  of 
anything  like  a  distinction  between  mechanical,  chemical  and  vital  ope- 
rations ;  he  has  just  learned  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
some  small  points,  and  that  some  homoeopathic  physicians  at  this  day  do 
not  think  exactly  as  Hahnemann  did  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  on  a  science  whicli  is  making  rapid  progress.  We  trust  his  mind 
may  become  clearer  on  this  point  at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  L.  is  troubled  because  he  analyzed  a  few  homoeopathic  globules, 
and  there  was  not  forth-coming  a  huge  pile  of  arsenic,  chalk  or  gun  flints  ;■ 
and  I  have  know  our  brethren  alarmed  so  before,  and  supposed  there  was 
nothing  but  sugar.  We  do  not  suppose  that  chemistry  will  detect  the 
medicinal  substance  in  a  high  trituration  ;  but  are  our  vital  organs,  ren- 
dered doubly  susceptible  by  disease,  as  clumsy  in  their  operations  as  a 
laboratory  or  machine  shop  ?  Can  Dr.  L.  detect  the  poison  of  a  marsh, 
or  that  which  produces  scarlatina  or  typhus?  It  is  now  well  settled  that 
the  human  system  will  detect  agencies  w  hich  chemistry  cannot ;  and 
that  in  a  diseased  state  the  organism  is  powerfully  affected  by  articles 
which  have  no  sensible  effect  in  health.  Hence  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  homoeopathic  remedies  when  rightly  applied  in  disease;  while  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  the  same,  applied  at  random,  or  given  in  health, 
would-  be  entirely  destitute  of  sensible  effect. 

But  we  are  approaching  the  region  of  dynainics  ("spiritual  essence" 
of  Dr.  L.)  a  doleful  region  to  our  brethren.  This  is  a  term  now  general, 
and  one  much  used  in  homoeopathy  ;  by  which  is  meant  powers  or  causes 
whose  effects  only  are  perceptible  to  our  senses  ;  it  is  applicable  both  to 
diseases  and  to  remedies.  But  Dr.  L.  cannot  believe  our  assertions — he 
"wants  evidence."  "  Truth  is  the  mountain  of  his  strength,"  and  to  this 
we  say  amen.  But  is  it  in  this  manner  that  the  opposers  of  homoeopathy 
proceed  generally  ?  We  are  often  gravely  told  there  is  no  substantial 
evidence  in  favor  of  it,  nothing  which  would  be  received  as  such  in  a 
court  of  justice,  &tc.  Is  this  so  ?  Now  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  concerning  homoeopathy,  in  any  shape,  is  in  its  favor  ; 
and  there  is  none,  I  assert  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  against  it. 
Nearly  all  against  it  is  assertion.  The  proper  question  is  not  what  one 
has  heard  from  A  or  B,  or  read  in  this  or  that  author,  on  the  subject ;  but 
what  do  you  know  of  it  from  personal  examination  of  the  subject,  iii  the 
only  legitimate  way,  by  actual  experiment?     Are  there  not  men  of  high 
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standing  in  our  jjiofession,  wi)o  have  nev-er  seen  a  particle  of  medicine 
administered  on  the  homoeopathic  principle,  with  proper  exactness,  and 
who  have  scarcely  spent  one  week  in  reading  standard  writings  on  the 
subject,  who  boldly  give  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  even  endeavor  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  it  ? 

But  Dr.  L.  has  tried  it  in  practice,  and  we  therefore  admit  him  as  a 
witness  in  the  case,  and  extend  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  riot- 
withstanding  he  ts  a  witness  against  us.  He  has  tried  it  and  "  found  it 
a  very  silly  business."  VVe  have  tried  it  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  in  the 
severest  forms  of  nearly  all  our  acute  diseases,  and  found  it  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably. How  is  this  conflicting  testimony  to  be  reconciled  ?  Dr.  L.  is 
anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  the  subject,  and  talks,  and  1  presume  will 
act,  as  an  honest  man.  Truth  is  all  ive  want,  and  when  we  are  not  hon- 
est we  wish  to  be  informed  of  it.  Let  us  then  compare  our  cases  of 
practice,  and  let  those  who  are  capable  of  judging,  decide  on  which  side 
the  error  lies. 

Case  I. — 1  was  called   about  12   at   night,  on    the  16th  inst.,  to  visit 

Mr. ,  agefl,  say,  30.     He  was  taken  sick  about  thirty  hours  |)revious. 

I  found  him  with  pulse  102,  full,  hard,  and  strong  ;  skin  very  hot  and 
dry ;  tongue  covered  with  a  heavy  white  coat ;  great  thirst  ;  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen  with  hardness,  and  very  severe  pain  ;  avine  high  colored, 
and  small  in  quantity.  Diagnosis,  inflamnjation  of  the  bowels ;  his  dis- 
ease had  been  increasing  up  to  this  time.  The  morning  previous  he  had 
been  bled  and  purged  very  freely,  and  other  appropriate  allopathic  treat- 
ment adopted  by  a  very  respectable  practitioner.  His  diagnosis  same  as 
mine  ;  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  plainest  cases  of  acute  enteritis  of  an  entonic 
character  I  have  ever  seen.  1  was  requested  to  prescibe  and  take  charge 
of  the  case.  S.  eight  or  ten  gits,  aconite  (strong),  equal  to  three  or  four 
gtts.  tinct.,  in  a  teacup  of  water:  gave  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  for 
two  hours.  In  one  hour,  the  pain  began  to  abate,  and  in  two  hours  he 
inclined  to  sleep ;  a  moisture  began  to  appear  on  the  head.  I  left, 
directing  to  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

17th,  7,  A.  M. — Had  slept  and  sweat  freely  ;  skin  moist,  and  much 
cooler;  pain  much  less;  pulse  about  100,  but  soft  ;  bowels  tympanitic, 
and  soreness  about  same.  Continue  aconite.  7,  P.  M. — Skin  moist  ; 
quiet;  pulse  90,  soft  ;  bowels  (ree.     Continue  aconite  with  hryonia. 

18th,  8,  A.M. — Pulse  79,  soft ;  skin  natural ;  rested  well  ;  little  pain  ; 
bowels  less  distended  ;  tongue  abou*.  same  ;  thirst  abated  ;  urine  free. 
Continue  aconite  and  bryonia. 

8,  P.  M. — Pulse  75  ;  fever  and  soreness  much  less  ;  no  pain  ;  some 
appetite.     Continue  medicine  at  longer  intervals. 

19th. — Up  and  dressed  ;  pulse  74;  bowels  nearly  natural ;  free  from 
fever  ;  tongue  brownish-yellow,  &ic.  Gave  nux  vomica — a  few  drops  in 
water. 

20th. — Rode  out  of  the  city,  feeling  quite  well,  excepting  debility. 
Continues  well. 

Is  there  in  this  case  anything  indicating  aconite,  or  would  any  other 
medicine  or  simple  sugar  of  milk  have  done  the  same,  or  was  there  no 
disease  ? 
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Case  II.  occurred  some  weeks  since.  My  notes  of  the  case  are  mis- 
laid, but  the  important  facts  can  be  stated.     Mrs. ,  a"ed  21,  had 

been  sick  some  days,  but  had  no  efficient  treatment.  1  was  called  to 
visit  her  February  21,  evening.  Pulse  112,  not  hard  or  full  ;  tongue  cov- 
ered with  a  hrownish-ycllow  coat ;  bowels  distended,  tympnnitic  and  exces- 
sively tender ;  bilious  vomiting  ;  bilious  diarrhea  ;  about  eight  movements 
during  the  day,  and  12  during  the  night ;  free  perspiration,  which  did 
not  relieve  ;  excruciating  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  liad  prevented  any 
rest  for  some  forty  hours  ;  symptoms  all  aggravated  at  night.  I  prescribed 
aconite  and  nux  vomica. 

22d,  A.  M. — No  relief.  Found,  on  more  critical  comparison  of  her 
case  with  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  mercury  was  indicated  ;  she  was 
in  severe  pain.  Gave  mercury.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  easy,  but  in 
about  two  hours  the  pain  returned,  as  before.  Repeated  the  mercury, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  again  perfectly  easy.  I  watched  the  case 
closely  ;  the  effect  of  the  medicine  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  it  was  then 
repeated,  which  kept  her  quiet  and  comfortable.  This  had  a  decided 
effect  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  were  sub- 
dued, tym[)anitis  removed,  pulse  nearly  natural,  diarrhoea  checked,  and 
sweating  abated,  when  mercury  lost  its  effect,  and  other  remedies  were 
indicated.     This  case  quickly  recovered. 

Was  there  anything  here  that  indicated  mercury,  on  the  principle  of 
similia  similibus  curantur  1  Does  mercury  produce  any  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  the  leading  ones  in  this  case  ?  Are  mercurial  diseases  ivorse  at 
night  or  day  }  The  quantity  of  mercury  given  was  about  1-50  of  a 
grain,  a  large  dose  for  horncEopathy  ;  but  it  had  not  been  triturated  to 
develope  its  power  as  long  as  we  are  directed  by  Dr.  Benj.  Bell,  for  he 
says  it  should  be  "  triturated  six  or  seven  hours  daily  for  thirty  or  forty 
days  "  ! — (See  Bell  on  Venerea,  p.  109.) 

In  such  cases  as  the  above  I  have  been  surprised  that  we  can  carry 
them  through,  when  the  appropriate  remedies  are  given  with  so  much 
less  pain  and  suffering  than  when  we  used  strong  anodynes  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  In  a  case  of  pneumonia,  recently,  in  an  intelligent  cler- 
gyman, which  was  very  severe  in  its  onset,  he  has  frequently  remarked 
that  the  suffering  and  pain  bore  no  comparison  to  former  attacks  of  the 
same  ;  and  at  one  time,  when  in  severe  pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  great  restlessness,  one  drop  tinct.  phosphorus  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once.  We  should  none  of  us  be  likely  to  give  very  large  doses  of  it,  in 
acute  pneumonia.     Will  it  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs? 

These  two  cases  may  suffice  for  the  present.  We  have  scores  of 
others  of  all  the  acute  diseases,  were  it  necessary  to  report  them,  and 
may  do  so  at  another  time,  if  our  kind  editor's  patience  is  not  exhausted. 
We  have  endeavored  to  state  these  plainly;  and  now,  as  Dr.  L.  and  my- 
self are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  which  is  in  the  right,  and  as  we  intend 
to  do  just  as  we  would  be  done  by  (that  is  homoeopathic),  we  ask  Dr. 
L.  to  give  us  his  cases — to  state  the  symptoms  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  their  nature,  the  remedies  used,  and  the  results. 
We  shall  look  with  interest  for  them. 
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Dr.  L.  can  see  no  analogy  between  liomoeopatliy  and  vaccination. 
He  does  not  deny  that  they  were  alike  opposed  at  first,  but  he  can  see 
only  the  rationality  of  tlie  latter.  Human  reason,  merely,  is  a  very  bad 
thing  to  settle  a  scientific  subject  upon,  and  the  world  have  ever  found  it 
so.  There  are  many  sciences  at  first  view  contrary  to  our  reason,  as 
homoeopathy  now  or  vaccination  to  the  men  a  hundred  years  ago,  which, 
when  we  become  conversant  with,  our  reason  bends  to  the  (ticis.  If  vac- 
cination was  so  very  reasonable,  why  did  it  receive  such  bitter  opposition  ? 
Perkinsism  must  come  in,  also,  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  our  friend 
sees  analogy  between  them,  which  we  confess  we  cannot  see  yet.  Dr. 
L.  cannot  tell  "  which  is  the  greatest  humbug."  Now  we  think  if  their 
continuance  is  to  test  this  point,  homoeopathy  is  much  the  greater,  for 
Perkinsism  originated,  we  think,  in  1796,  the  same  year  (an  eventful 
one)  in  which  homcEoi)athy  was  promulgated  to  the  world,  and  it  did 
not  die  completely  till  1811,  fifteen  years  after,  when  Sir  Christopher 
C?iusUc^s  terrible  tractorations  killed  it  as  dead  as  a  doornail;  while 
homoeopathy  is  now  at  its  ^'meridian  splendor.'^  Finally,  in  comes  hy- 
dropathy, the  hst  pathy,  as  yet,  in  the  catalogue,  and  for  our  life,  doctor, 
we  are  not  learned  enough  to  see  an  analogy  between  them  ;  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  we  are  enough  so  to  see  a  difference.  VVe  had  supposed 
that  since  the  days  of  Currie,  the  application  of  water  was  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  profession  one  valuable  means  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
but  we  were  never  much  in  f^vor  of  making  one  thing  a  hobby  ;  and  if 
our  friend  thinks  we  are  already  on  one,  we  think  he  will  find  himself 
mistaken  ere  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Homoeopathy  is  placed  in  very  different  lights  by  its  opposers.  It  has 
risen  from  the  low  quackery  it  was  once  considered,  and  is  now  acknow- 
ledged a  respectable  medical  doctrine.  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the 
"  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  speaking  of  Hahnemann  and 
his  doctrines,  says  :  "  No  careful  observer  of  his  actions,  or  candid  reader 
of  his  writings,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit  that  he  was  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  one  whose  name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  ex- 
clusive excogitator  and  founder  of  an  original  system  of  medicine  as  in- 
genious as  many  that  preceded  it,  and  destined  probably  to  be  the  remote 
if  not  the  immediate  cause,  of  more  important  changes  in  the  healing  art, 
than  have  resulted  from  any  promulgated  since  the  days  of  Galen  him- 
telf.  Hahnemann  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  undaunted  energy.  In  the  history  of 
medicine,  his  name  will  appear  in  the  same  list  with  those  of  the  great- 
est systematists  and  theorists  ;  unsurpassed  by  few  in  originality  and  in- 
genuity of  his  views,  superior  to  most  in  having  substantiated  and  carried 
out  his  doctrines  into  actual  and  most  extensive  practice." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  high-minded  and  honorable  opponent  of 
homoeopathy,  one  who  has  studied  tolerably  its  doctrines,  but  has  not 
tested  it  in  practice. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  well  known  as  an  author  to  all 
our  brethren,  has  an  able  article  in  the  last  No.  of  the  same  Review, 
rather  seconding  Dr.  Forbes's  views,  and  insisting  that  it  should  be  tested 
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by  careful  experiment  before  judging  of  its  merits.  Tliese  articles  of 
Drs.  Forbes  and  Combe,  it  is  hoped  will  be  carefully  read  by  their  allo- 
pathic brethren  i.i  this  country.  After  which  a  review  of  Dr.  Forbes's 
article,  by  Profession  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  might  be  read  to  ad- 
vantage. This  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  polemic  niedical  papers,  which 
has  ever  been  written,  and  by  a  man  of  at  least  some  reputation  ;  also 
"  Reasons  why  homoeopathy  should  receive  an  impartial  investigation 
from  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  by  B.  F.  Bowers,  M.D.,  of 
New  York,"  a  very  able  thing.  These  are  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  the  large  cities.  We  think  if  they  were  read,  it 
would  have  a  tendency,  at  least,  to  allay  a  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment in  our  brethren  in  regard  to  some  contested  points  in  medicine, 
which  when  better  understood  will  be  more  correctly  decided. 

Lowell,  May  2lst,  1846.  Yours,  Sic.  Daniel  Holt. 
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[The  first  volume  of  M.  DiefFenbach's  work  on  Operative  Surgery  is 
analyzed  in  the  last  No.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  I^eview. 
From  this  analysis  the  following  remarks  on  the  palatine  suture  are 
copied.] 

In  cases  of  small  holes,  or  openings  in  both  the  soft  and  hard  palate, 
Dieffenbach  employs  with  great  success  a  concentrated  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  with  which  the  borders  of  the  opening  are  pencilled  several  times 
daily.  Inflammation  and  granulation  of  the  edges  are  followed  by  union, 
while  if  the  potassa  pura  be  used,  a  portion  of  substance  is  lost,  and  the 
granulation  is  not  sufficient  to  close  the  opening,  which  remains  larger 
than  before.  Larger  openings  are.  of  course,  treated  by  paring  the  edges, 
and  union  by  suture. 

In  closing  fissures  of  the  soft  palate,  leaden  wire  is  said  to  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  silk,  and  much  more  easily  applied.  It  can  be  drawn  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  keep  the  wounded  edges  close  together,  while  silk,  if  so 
drawn,  would  cut  through  those  delicate  textures. 

Adhesion  of  the  velum  palati  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
causes  great  suffering  from  stopping  the  communication  between  the 
nares  and  air-passages,  deafness  from  closure  of  the  eustachian  tube, 
&,c.,  and  therefore,  although  the  operation  is  very  difficult,  the  adhesions 
must  be  freed  by  means  of  a  long  scalpel,  making  a  transverse  incision, 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  adherent  border  of  the  velum.  The  edge  is 
fixed  by  a  hook,  and  drawn  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Then  a  lancet- 
formed  knife,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  curved,  is  used  and  directed 
upwards,  to  loosen  the  velum,  the  separation  of  which  is  completed  by 
scissors,  also  curved  upon  their  flat  surface.  The  upper  adhesions  are 
destroyed  by  passing  a  blunt  curved  iron  instrument,  like  a  very  small 
spatula,  along  the  inferior  nares.  This  operation  would  be  rendered  un 
successful  by  a  fresh  adhesion  of  the  parts  together,  unless  sutures  were 
applied.     A  ligature  is  prepared,  with  a  small  curved  needle  at  each  end, 
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and  with  one  of  the  needles  the  velum  is  transfixed  a  few  hnes  from  its 
edge,  and  the  needle  brouidit  out  at  a  high  point,  on  (he  anterior  surface 
of  the  palate.  The  other  needle  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  the  ligature 
being  passed  a  short  distance  from  the  side  of  the  other.  Tiien  the  ends 
of  the  thread  are  tied  together,  taking  care  that  the  edge  of  the  velum  is 
left  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  palate. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  DiefFenbach  considers  that,  in  general, 
all  mechanical  means  for  closing  openings  or  fissures  of  the  velum  are 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious  and  dangerous.  With  regard  to  those  of 
the  hard  palate,  wearing  anything  between  the  edges  of  the  opening 
gives  relief  for  the  time,  but  generally  causes  enlargement  of  the  opening, 
so  that  if  the  size,  or  other  circumstances,  render  an  operation  unadvisa- 
ble,  it  is  better  to  cover  the  palate  with  a  gold  plate  fixed  to  the  teeth. 
Of  coui-se  this  would  be  left  to  the  dentist,  but  if  no  such  person  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  any  mechanic  could  make  such  a  j)late  if  the  surgeon  took 
a  model  of  the  palate  in  soft  wax,  harden  this  in  cold  water,  and  upon 
this  make  a  cast  in  sul|)liur,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  gold  plate,  formed 
upon  this  cast,  would  form  the  artificial  palate,  and  be  fixed  by  gold  wire 
around  the  back  teeth. 

In  cases  of  holes  in  the  palate,  the  edges  of  which  are  so  callous 
that  an  operation  would  be  unsuccessful  or  impossible,  the  opening  may 
be  stopped  by  wearing  a  double  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  without  the 
danger  of  its  enlargement.  Two  pieces  of  Indian  rubber,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  thin  pastebord,  are  cut  about  four  or  five  lines  larger  than  the 
opening,  and  between  them,  in  the  middle,  a  small  round  piece  of  the 
same  thickness  is  laid,  and  these  three  layers  are  transfixed,  and  sewed 
together  with  waxed  thread.  One  plate  thus  is  made  to  lie  on  the 
anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  palate,  and  the  small 
middle  strip  in  the  openings,  with  the  edges  of  which  it  is  not  in  con- 
tact, as  it  is  smaller  than  the  opening.  When  the  patient  wishes  to  insert 
this  obturator,  he  softens  it  in  warm  water,  squeezes  its  layers  together 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  passes  it  through  the  opening,  standing  with 
widely  open  mouth  before  a  looking  class.  It  is  removed  once  a  v^'eek 
to  clean  it,  or  to  apply  a  new  one.  When  the  opening  is  so  small  that 
some  hope  of  a  closure  remains,  the  edges  should  be  pencilled  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  We  have  lately  applied  this  elastic  obturator  with 
most  satisfactory  result  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  undergone  three  un- 
successful operations,  by  paring  the  edges  and  applying  sutures.  We 
took  a  model  of  the  palate  in  wax,  and  upon  this  made  a  plaster  cast. 
This  saves  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  manipulation  in  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  an  exact  fit  may  easilv  be  obtained.  Our  friend  was  quite  delighted 
with  the  result,  and  his  wife  amuses  herself  by  making  the  jilugs,  so  that 
with  the  cast  they  are  quite  independent.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
much  happiness  may  be  conferred  upon  a  family  by  so  simple  a  con- 
trivance. How,  then,  can  a  man  practise  with  a  clear  conscience  who 
does  not  keep  himself  on  a  par  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age  ?  We 
think  it  is  Dr.  Baillie  who  says,  "  In  other  professions  ignorance  may  be 
folli/ ;  in  ours  it  is  crime.'^ 
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Connectinit  Retreat  for  the  Insane. — The  twenty-second  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  this  well-conducted  institution  has  been  received. 
Very  essential  improvements  in  the  buildings  are  spoken  of,  as  increasing 
the  facilities,  and  furnishing  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  of 
patients.  Two  new  wings,  of  120  feet  in  length  each,  by  36  in  width,  are 
very  important  parts  of  the  establishment.  The  physician  has  had  a  fine 
house  erected,  of  Portland  stone,  stuccoed,  which  adds  much  to  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  buildings.  The  Directors  have  recently  expended  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  bettering  the  old  and  in  finishing  new 
buildings  and  apartiuenls.  Accompanying  the  report  is  a  lithographie 
view  of  the  edifices  and  grounds,  which  is  not  only  a  charming  picture  it- 
self, but  gives  the  reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Asylum.  Dr.  Butler's  report,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  trustee?, 
treasurer,  chaplain,  &c.,  must  be  a  satisfactory  paper  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  They  will  readily  perceive  that  their  Asylum  is  doing 
great  good,  and  has  a  reputation  abroad  of  which  the  citizens  may  be 
proud. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ending  March  31st,  the  number  of  patients 
was  103.  55  have  been  discharged  well.  Whole  number  in  the 
Retreat  April  1st,  116;   the  number  admitted  during  the  past  year,  128. 

Dr.  Butler  has  some  judicious  observations  in  regard  to  removing 
patients  too  soon,  and  the  truth  of  his  remarks  upon  the  injury  they  sustain 
from  it,  is  illustrated  by  cases.  'I'his  is  an  evil  which  we  fear  he  will  have 
lo  contend  with  through  his  official  life.  Friends  are  always  meddlers 
where  insanity  is  the  subject.  Their  affections  outweigh  their  judgment, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  to  convince  them  by  reasoning  that  they  are  doing 
positive  wrong,  where  they  believe  themsejves  in  the  right,  as  it  would  be 
to  restore  the  lunatic  instantly,  by  miraculous  power. 

We  congratulate  both  Dr.  Butler  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  upon 
the  excellent  condition,  prospects  and  character  of  the  Retreat. 


Medical  Society  of  East  Tennessee. — On  the  7th  of  May  the  Society  of 
East  Tennessee  met  at  Knoxville.  Through  the  Knoxville  Standard,  we 
are  able  to  anticipate  the  usiial  pamphlet  report  of  the  annual  doings  of 
the  Society,  an  unusually  .spirited  body  of  medical  gentlemen,  in  giving 
the  names  of  the  officers,  &c.,  for  the  present  official  year.  One  of  the 
resolutions  reads  thus  : — 

"  The  members  of  this  Society,  feeling  that  East  Tennessee,  more  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Union,  requires  purgation  to  be  rid  of  the  char- 
latanical  doctors  with  which  it  is  infested,  unanimously  resolved,  "  That 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Medical 
Societies  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  to  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the 
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next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law,  forbidding  all  persons  to 
practise  medicine  hereafter,  unless  they  have  a  diploma  from  a  medical 
college,  or  license  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  or 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  East  Tennessee,  or  from  some  other  respecta- 
ble source.'  " 

Two  instructive  papers  on  Quinine,  from  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  were  read  ;  also  papers  by  Drs.  Cunningham,  Barr,  Ran)?ey  and 
Burnett.  Dr.  Wm.  Flodgers  was  appointed  to  read  a  paper  the  next  semi- 
annual meeting — and  Dr.  Evans  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  which 
takes  place  on  the  first  Thursday  of  May,  1847,  at  Jonesborough. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are,  J.  B.  Reese,  President ;  S.  B. 
Bowls  and  VV.  F.  Barr,  Vice  Presidents  ;  F.  A.  Ramsey,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;   B.  R.  Strong,  Recording  Secretary;   VVm.  Rodgers,  Treasurer. 


Cancer  Curers. — Those  pests  of  society,  cancer  curers,  are  not  yet 
extinct.  Some  of  the  remnants  of  them,  who  administer  miraculous 
plasters  which  draw  out  cancers,  all  horrible  with  long  legs,  like  a 
horse-shoe  crab,  are  in  full  feather  in  the  good  city  of  Boston.  Formerly, 
men — those  who  had  the  fact  for  turning  the  pimple  on  a  fool's  face  into 
these  eating  cancers — had  the  control  of  the  business;  but  it  has  now 
fallen  into  other  hands,  and  ignorant  female  doctresses,  those  who  can 
get  more  by  patching  up  the  imaginary  ill  health  of  people  of  like  calibre 
than  by  mending  old  clothes,  have  ahnost  a  monojioly  of  that  order  of 
patients  who  are  never  sati.sfied  without  being  cured  of  some  desperate 
ailment.  The  country  supplies  patients  for  the  cancer  curers  of  the  city. 
They  bear  the  misery  of  being  burnt,  fried  and  stewed  alive,  admirably, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  glory  in  being  talked  about  at  home,  as  the 
one  who  had  an  awful  cancer  drawn  out  by  the  roots.  Then,  again,  the 
patients  pay  well  for  these  dreadful  operations,  which  are  supposed  to  cost 
the  profound  old  woman  who  performs  such  wonders,  great  study  into  the 
nature  of  roots  and  herbs — f;ir  beyond  the  researches  of  the  "  regular 
doctors,"   who  learned  nil  they  know  at  universities. 

Last  week  we  incidentally  saw  a  little  girl,  11  years  of  age,  from 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  just  liberated  from  the  stinging  influences  of  a  can- 
cer plaster  on  the  tip  of  her  no.se,  applied  by  a  distinguished  doctress  here 
in  Boston.  The  child  had  a  little  retl  pimple  near  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
which  her  mother  decided  was  a  cancer,  and  so  did  her  aunt,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  meddling  old  maids  in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  did  the  doc- 
tress when  the  bright  little  beauty  was  brought  here  for  inspection.  For 
the  small  consideration  of  six  dollars,  the  magic  stuff  was  stuck  on — and 
when  we  last  saw  the  poor  dupe,  a  phial  was  triumphantly  presented  con- 
taining a  piece  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  actually  killed  and  sloughed 
off  by  the  direct  action,  it  is  presumed,  of  some  arsenical  preparation, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  cancer  !  She,  of  course,  was  delighted — and 
the  aunt,  t<>o,  whose  faith  was  equal  to  all  exigencies  in  quackery,  how- 
ever gross,  expressed  her  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  this  shameful 
procedure.  When  the  artificial  ulcer  fairly  heals  up,  the  nose  will  be  per- 
manently and  unnecessarily  disfigured.  Yet  the  whole  family,  inchuling 
the  aunt  of  strong  faith,  are  doubtless  rejoicing  over  the  providential  de- 
liverance of  the  child   from  the  deplorable  results  of  a  gnawing  cancer. 

If  the  parents  are  not  the   veriest  fools   in   Christendom,  their  eyes   at 
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some  future  period  will  be  opened  to  the  imposition  that  has  been  prac- 
tised upon  them,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  fair  features  of  their  child  ; 
and  they  will  not  deserve  the  sympathies  of  anybody,  should  thev  be 
coaxed  into  wearing  a  six-dollar  cancer  plaster  themselves. 


Ophthalmic  Practice. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
best  operators  on  the  eye  this  country  affords,  reside  in  Boston — and  an 
Eye  Infirmary  also  exists  here  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  therefore  enjoying  the  perfect  confidence  of  all  classes  of 
persons — the  capital  of  Massachusetts  is  the  focus  of  ophthalmic  humbug- 
gery,  and  the  theatre  in  which  ignorant  pretenders  from  a  neighboring 
city,  play  their  most  profitable  games  of  imposition.  On  authority  per- 
fectly reliable,  we  are  assured  that  periodical  visits  are  made  to  Boston 
by  adepts  in  giving  eye-advice,  who  carry  away  large  sums  of  money  at 
each  trip,  in  exchange  for  opinions  and  suggestions,  or  for  aconite  and 
watery  solutions  of  opium.  In  recordnig  this  mortifying  circumstance, 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  wealthy,  though  not  the  most  intelli- 
gent, citizens,  to  vain,  self-conceited,  boasting  charlatans,  it  is  philosophi- 
cal to  suppose  that  a  diversion  of  a  high  cost  is  coveted  by  them,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  for  them  to  pay  for  needless  prescriptions  for  imaginary  or 
real  affections  of  the  visual  organs,  as  for  any  other  irrational  amusement. 
Overgrown  wealth  naturally  seeks  depletion,  as  swollen  rivers  find  lateral 
outlets,  and  sometimes  where  least  expected.  The  elixir  of  life  is  bought 
and  sold  as  frequently  in  this  intellectual  age,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Paracelsus,  the  autocrat  of  quacks. 


Poh/nesian  Quackery. — Medical  impostors  are  not  confined  to  civilized 
countries.  In  the  Paumatu  group,  the  native  doctors  not  unfre(|uently 
aggravate  the  disease.  Prominent  medicines  with  them  are  candle-nut, 
aleurites  triboba;  butter  calabash,  cvrubita  lagenaria  ;  the  seeds  of  the 
castor  oil  nut,  a  species  of  ipomaea,  besides  powerful  herbs  in  decoctions, 
administered  by  enemas.  So  powerful  are  the  doses,  that  severe  agonies 
are  induced,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient.  Incantations  are  also 
used.  Those  in  good  condition  are  duped  by  these  doctors  to  take  something 
to  keep  them  well.  Native  surgeons  were  never  known  to  exist  there  at 
all.     Cuts,  bruises  and  breaks  were  pretty  much  left  to  nature. 


Health  in  the  Willamette  Valley. — When  Capt.  Wilkes  was  in  Oregon, 
he  visited  the  missionary  hospital,  built  i)f  logs,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Babcock,  a  missionary.  He  informed  Capt.  Wilkes  that  the  country  was 
healthy,  although  in  August  and  September,  they  were  subject  to  fever 
and  ague  on  the  low  grounds;  but  in  high,  dry  situations,  he  believed  the 
inhabitants  would  be  free  from  them.  Only  a  few  diseases  appeared,  and 
those  were  easily  managed.  On  the  whole,  the  Willamette  Valley  has  a 
charming  climate. 


An  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  without   Location. —  A  circular    has  been 
sent  us,  not  poit  paid,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  success  of  an 
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eye  and  ear  dispensary  at  the  rooms  of  Dr.  James.  Whether  the  institu- 
tion is  in  the  moon,  Uranus  or  Madagascar,  the  document  does  not  say. 
Further,  it  is  without  date.  It  was  a  heedless  secretary  who  addresses 
the  benevolent  in  this  blind  manner,  asking  their  sympathy  and  assistance. 
Contributors,  to  be  in  character,  should  throw  their  money  into  the  air, 
out  of  sight. 

Prize  Essay  of  the  Alabama  Medical  Society. — The  State  Medical 
Society  of  Alabama  offered,  last  season,  a  silver  cup,  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Congestive  Fever.  We 
learn  that,  at  the  annual  nieeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Selma,  in  De- 
cember last,  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Mabry,  of  Selma.  We 
take  trreat  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  similar  prize  is  now  offered  for  "  the 
best  Medical  History  of  Alabama."  This  is  the  way  to  excite  profes- 
sional emulation,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  bring  out  the  best  talent  of 
the  State.  Every  medical  society  should  offer  one  or  more  prizes  every 
year.  Southern  physicians  have  as  much  talent  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  anywhere,  but  being  scattered  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  and  not  feeling  the  stimulus  of  association,  and  of  emulation, 
they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  too  negligent  of  the  progressive  improvement 
of  medical  science.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  us. — The  Essay, 
with  the  name  of  the  writer,  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry,  Selma,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  Decein- 
ber  next. — New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Celebration  of  the  Birth-dny  of  Pinel  at  the  N.  Y.  Lunatic  Asylum. — 
The  Ulica  Gazette  contains  an  account  of  a  celebration  of  the  birth-day 
of  the  illustrious  Pinel,  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  that  city.  A  hymn, 
written  by  Judge  Bacon,  of  Utica,  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by  the  choir 
of  the  institution;  prayers  were  offered  by  the  chaplain;  and  an  eulogium 
on  the  character  of  Pinel  pronounced  by  Dr.  Maltbie,  one  of  the  patients 
at  the  Asylum.  The  Gazette  says  that  the  exhibition  was  unique  and 
interesting. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 


Latin  Prescriptions. — We  have  noticed,  of  late,  several  articles  in 
foreign  and  domestic  journals,  respecting  the  absurdity  of  perpetuating 
the  pedantic  habit  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin.  We  hope  the  result 
will  be,  that  it  will  be  considered  antiquated  nonsense  to  use  aught  besides 
our  own  vernacular,  in  the  directions  for  the  apothecary  or  patient.  The 
sooner  the  profession  is  stripped  of  all  remnants  of  affectation  and  mys- 
tery, the  belter.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  however,  and  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  the  present  system  of  forming  the 
nomenclature  of  the  pharmacopoeia  and  tnateria  medica,  from  Latin  or 
Greek  derivatives.  The  ol)jection  is  to  tailing  the  formula  with  mongrel 
Latin,  when  pure  English  would  answer  quite  as  well,  and  certainly  be 
in  better  taste.  We  believe  the  majority  of  physicians  of  this  country, 
have  already  discarded  the  practice.  We  occasionally,  however,  see  it 
persisted  in  published  reports,  when,  in  m.iny  cases,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
it  has  cost  the  writer  considerable  pains  to  appear  (as  ho  doubtless  thinks) 
quite  scholastic. — Ibid. 
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New  York  State  Medical  Society. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
"New  York  Slate  Medical  Society,  held  at  Albany,  in  February,  1846,  the 
foilowing  aenlienien  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuinu;  year,  viz.: — 

John  McCall,  M.D.,  of  Utica,  President;  Stephen  Hasbrouck,  M.D., 
of  New  York,T7rc  President  ;  Peter  Van  Buren,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  Secre- 
tary ;  Peter  Van  Olinda,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  Treasurer. — Ibid. 

Perforation  of  the  Memhrana  Tympani  for  the  Cure  of  Deafness. — 
A  young  woman  was  completely  deaf  in  both  ears  for  four  years,  caused 
by  a  severe  cold.  Catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube  was  performed, 
and  said  to  fail.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  pierced,  a  small 
piece  being  drilled  out  of  the  membrane  of  the  right  side.  After  the 
operation,  the  hearing  was  greatly  improved.  Next  day,  intense  pain  was 
e.xperienced  in  the  ear.  Remedies  were  applied,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
a  profuse  discharge  took  place  from  the  ear.  This  varied  in  quantity, 
day  after  day,  for  two  months,  the  hearing  being  slightly  benefited.  In 
eleven  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  became  more  deaf  than  ever, 
and  was  constantly  complaining  of  flying  pains  through  the  head  ;  at  one 
time  fixing  in  the  forehead  for  a  few  hours,  at  another  in  the  occiput,  and 
frequently  in  the  temple,  particularly  in  the  right  ear.  In  this  state  she 
continued  for  four  months,  when  she  was  attacked  with  rigors,  rapid  pulse, 
intolerance  of  light,  and  all  the  symptonis  of  disease  in  the  brain,  and 
she  died  on  the  third  day. 

On  examination,  an  abscess  was  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain.  No  opening  could  be  detected  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  but  the  dura  mater  covering  it  was  rough- 
ened on  the  surface,  and  softened  in  its  texture,  particularly  near  the  in- 
ternal auditory  foramen.  The  membrana  tympani  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  typanum  was  considerably  thickened  and 
villous    on  its  surface. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett  was  in  Paris  the  last  of  April, 
on  his  way  to  England,  expecting  to  return  home  in  August. — Four  Hin- 
doos are  now  attending  the  medical  classes  of  University  College,  London. 
— Mr.  George  Niles  died  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  at  the  age 
of  105 — being  the  oldest  man  in  that  State. — Word  comes  that  the  sick- 
ness at  Bona  Vista  has  subsided,  after  sweeping  ofT  between  five  and  six 
hundred  persons.  The  Portuguese  Government  sent  physicians — and  the 
British  Government  also,  with  medicines. — Smallpox  is  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  New  Hampshire — and  always  will  in  Boston,  while  so  many  un- 
vaccinated  people  visit  the  city  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  other  places. 

Married,— John  M.  Brewster.  M.D.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  to  Miss  C.  A.  Wri£jht.--In  New 
York,  Dr.  J.  Vausjhn  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  to  Miss  V.  A.  Parker.— In  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Thos. 
D.  Washhiirn.  of  Syracuse,  to  Miss  R.  Jocelyn.— At  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  G.  C.  Hillman,  M.D.,  to 
Miss  E.  J.  Sisson. 

Report  of  Dealfis  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending:  June  1 3lh,  .55. — Males,  32,  females,  23. 
Stillhorn,  .5.  Of  consumption,  9 — measles,  10 — smallpox,  1 — intemperance,  1 — old  age,  3 — 
palsy,  2— inflammation  of  the  howels,  2 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  5 — typhus  fever,  3— accidental, 
I — croup,  1 — infantile,  2 — mortification,  2 — dropsy,  2 — cholera  infantum,  I  -  disease  of  the 
brain,  I — drowned, 2 — canker,  1 — teething,  2— sudden,  1— inflammation  of  the  lung.s,  1 — rheu- 
matic fever,  1 — lung  fever,  I. 

Under  5  years,  24  — lietwecn  5  and  20  years,  7— between  20  and  40  years,  1 1 — between 40  and 
60  years,  9— over  00  years,  4. 
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Prize  Essay  of  the  Louisiana  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society. — We  are 
requested  to  announce  to  the  profession,  that  at  a  recent  meetino-  of 
this  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  Essay  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  tcith 
their  treatment.  This  prize  is  offered  to  the  competition  of  the  profes- 
sion in  all  countries  ;  but  the  essays  must  be  written  in  the  Enfrjlsh  or 
French  language.  The  communications  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
letter  and  corresponding  mottoes  to  the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  Society,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  should  be  received  by  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1847. 

The  medical  press  throughout  the  country  is  respectfully  requested  to 
give  publicity  to  this  notice. 

Here  is  the  offer  of  a  splendid  prize,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  call  forth 
the  competition  of  great  talent.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1847. 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surp^ical  Journal. 


A  Case  of  Self-Emasculation.  By  C.  Gliddon  Young,  M.D.,  of  Green- 
wood, La. — I  was  called  in  the  fall  of  1837,  to  see  Mr.  P.,  a  married  man, 
in  respectable  circumstances,  aged  about  35  years,  the  father  of  five 
children,  who,  in  a  state  of  mental  despondency,  produced  by  religious 
excitement  and  domestic  troubles,  had  emasculated  himself.  He  was  an 
exemplary  member  and  class  leader  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  shouting,  which  was  so  disagreeble  to  his  wife  that 
she  required  him  to  desist,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  connubial  rights. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  discovered  that  he  had  deliberately  sharpened  his 
knife  and  maimed  himself  as  above  mentioned;  taking  out  first  one  testi- 
cle and  then  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  castrating  pigs.  As  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  or  the  means  of  guarding  against  it.  he 
had  cut  the  cord  directly  across,  and  both  spermatic  arteries  were  bleeding 
when  I  got  to  him.  I  found  him  almost  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood  ;  he 
had  fainted  several  times;  the  scrotum  was  filled  with  coagula.  I  quickly 
cleared  the  coagula  from  one  side,  and  found  that  the  cord  had  retracted 
so  far  within  the  abdominal  ring  as  to  be  scarcely  within  reach  ;  but  a 
tenaculum  introduced  by  the  side  of  my  linger  enabled  me  to  bring  down 
and  secure  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  I  did  successively.  By  a  little 
stimulus  he  was  revived,  and  his  recovery  took  place  without  a  single  tin- 
toward  symptom.  —  Western  Med.  Jour. 


Belladonna  in  Strangulated  Hernia.  By  J.  Besciani  de  Borsa,  of 
Verona. — R.  Extract  of  belladonna,  3  ii. ;  axung.,  3  ii-  M.  bene.  I 
anoint  the  tumor  at  least  every  half  hour.  After  a  while  the  pain,  and 
then  the  tension  of  the  sac,  diminish,  and  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  hernia  by  taxis  occurs.  The  various  other  means  ususlly  employ- 
ed, as  bleeding,  baths,  cold,  tobacco,  fcc,  are  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and, 
although  these  will  not  frequently  succeed  alone,  they  will  do  so  in  many 
cases  when  aided  by  the  belladonna. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 
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MEDICAL    INSTITUTIONS    OF   ITALY. 

3Iilan,  May  18,  1846. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlio  Boston  Medical  and  Sv.rgioal  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Althoiudi  it  may  possibly  prove  a  superfluous  undertaking  (so 
well  are  the  European  institutions  known),  [  have  thought  it  mi2;ht  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you  to  run  over  a  few  notes  upon  the  hospitals  ot  Italy, 
to  several  of  which  I  have  made  a  point  of  going,  although  not  always 
having  sufficient  time  to  go  over  them  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Italy  certainly  possesses  many  very  noble  institutions  for  the  poor  and 
the  sick — and  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  At  Naples,  the  "Royal  Poor  House"  should  be  mentioned  as 
an  institution  of  great  usefulness  and  merit.  It  was  commenced  in  1751, 
and  now  is  an  immense  building  ;  one  side  is  allotted  to  females,  and  the 
other  to  males.  At  present,  between  5  and  6000  (according  to  the  state- 
ments) are  maintained  and  instructed  by  this  establishment  :  among  other 
things  the  inmates  are  taught  surgery. — The  hospital  for  Incurables  is 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  1000  persons  ;  the  sick  are  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — and  foreigners  also.  There  are  cliniques 
also — medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  an  anatomical  theatre,  &c. 

In  Rome,  the  hospitals  are  not  so  well  looking,  internally,  nor,  I  should 
think,  so  well  conducted,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Italian  cities.  The 
small  hospital  of  Benfratelli,  containing  80  beds,  is  much  neater  and  bet- 
ter ventilated  than  San  Spirito.  the  principal  one.  The  Benfratelli  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks,  who  peribrm  the  services  and  duties  for  the  sick. 
The  aspect  of  things  was  exceedingly  cluhious  as  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patients.  The  immense  wards  of  San  Spirito  are  disgustingly  dirty  and 
wretchedly  ventilated — and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  the  most  unscien- 
tific, outrageous  arrangement  of  '•  stowing  away  "  the  poor  patients  in 
double  tiers — tivo  tiers  on  each  side  of  the  ward  ;  the  heads  of  patients 
in  tier  No.  2,  lying  at  the  feet  of  those  in  tier  No.  1.  I  have  never  seen 
so  bad  an  arrangement  in  any  hospital — nor  one  so  calculated  to  produce 
bad  effects.  More  is  the  shame,  too,  for  this  hospital  is  very  richly  en- 
dowed. The  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  are  also  in 
thi^  building,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  is  immensely  large.  In  the 
lunatic  department  the  old  restraint  system  is  still  in  use.  There  are 
several  other  hospitals  in  Rome  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  boast  there,  "  that  no 
city  in  the  world  devotes  so  large  a  sum  to  institutions  of  charity,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  population."  But  some  master's  hand  is  wanted  to  direct 
and  apply  the  abundant  means.  La  Consolazione,  near  the  Capitol,  is 
the  hospital  alloted  to  surgical  cases — a  good  number  of  these  are  stab- 
bing cases.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  number  of  patients  is  about 
SOO  annually. 

I  attempted  to  enter  the  Hospital  of  San  Michele,  which  is  very  large, 
twice,  but  was  prevented  each  time  :  once,  because  it  was  the  ^'sleeping 
time  ;"  the  other  visit,  on  account  of  its  being  fete  day.  The  exclusion 
of  visiters  at  the  time  when  patients  are  asleep,  is  certainly  a  good  idea  ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  visits  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  made  at 
so  early  an  hour,  are  decidedly  more  for  the  advantage  and  convenience 
of  the  physician  and  student  than  that  of  the  pooi'  patient,  who  is  often 
roused  from  a  slumber  of  great  importance  to  him,  to  respond  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  the  visiter.  Certainly  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  likeli- 
hood of  benefit  to  patients,  the  visiting  hour  as  it  is  with  us  is  far  pre- 
ferable. 

San  Michele  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  is  doubtless  worthy  of  the  praise. 
It  contains  a  House  of  Industry  and  of  Correction.  It  is  to  be  trusted 
that  it  is  cleaner  than  San  Spirito. 

Florence,  whose  admirable  and  very  extensive  collection  of  anatomical 
models  ir.  wax,  is  so  well  known  to  all  medical  travellers,  and  indeed 
universally  visited,  contains,  I  believe,  only  two  or  three  hospitals.  One 
of  these,  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  remarkably 
excellent  management  exhibited.  It  is  the  medical  school  of  Florence, 
and  contained,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  600  patients,  having  accommodations 
for  400  more.  The  cabinet  of  pathological  and  anatomical  specimens, 
although  small,  contained  many  very  good  pieces  :  the  skeleton  of  a 
child,  with  the  bones  of  the  skull  pushed  widely  apart  by  hydrocephalic 
effusion,  the  head  being  enormous — I  believe  larger  than  any  one  I  have 
seen  ;  many  specimens  of  excessive  distortion  of  (he  spinal  column  ; 
some  wax  models  of  tumors,  &c.  &ic.  In  a  small  cabinet  are  preserved 
the  pieces  of  the  human  body  petrified  by  Scgato.  There  were  por- 
tions of  the  liver,  the  brain,  the  intestines  ;  also  the  organs  of  animals. 
You  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  table-top,  inlaid  with  petrified  pieces  of 
this  nature  ;  it,  also,  is  kept  in  this  cabinet. 

The  hospital  is  remarkably  airy,  neat,  well  arranged,  and  has  an  air  of 
great  comfort  ;  the  different  attendants  are  exceedingly  polite,  and  every 
part  of  the  hospital  was  shown  with  great  readiness,  and  pride,  too,  as  I 
thought.  In  the  midwifery  department  are  many  separate  rooms,  in 
which  the  beds  were  very  clean — the  nurses  neat  and  looking  quite  good- 
natured.  There  is  a  room  for  delivery,  and  others  for  those  affected  with 
after  troubles.  In  this  department  was  shown  to  me  a  bed  different  in 
construction  from  any  I  happen  to  have  seen  ;  it  has,  about  one  third  of 
the  way  from  its  head,  a  slight  elevation  (continued,  of  course  to  the 
head)  ;  beneath  the  pelvis  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the  issue  of 
matters  from  the  genital  organs  ;  not  large  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  support  of  the  body.  Besides  these  things,  there  is  a  succession 
of  cushions,  to  regidate,  at  pleasure,  the  position  of  the  woman,  and  two 
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cranks  or  handles  (moveable  or  fixed,  at  .pleasure),  by  which  the  wo- 
man supports  herself  while  undergoing  the  contractile  efforts  of  the  womb. 
IT  I  remember  right,  the  elevated  portion  at  the  head  of  the  bed  did  not 
admit  of  graduation  ;  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  however,  as  it  would 
seem  that  it  should  and  might  easily. 

The  splendor  of  some  of  the  buildings  now  devoted  to  hospitals  in  Italy 
is  quite  striking.  In  point  of  architecture,  and,  often,  internal  decoration, 
there  probably  is  nothing  of  the  same  destination,  that  equals  them. 

At  Venice,  the  building  known  as  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  is  now  a 
portion  of  an  immense  hospital,  the  remainder  of  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  adjoining  convent  of  the  Dominican  and  the  Franciscan  friars.  It  is 
really  a  long  ivalk  through  this  enormous  building,  which  contains  a  hand- 
some church  and  a  smaller  chapel  also,  within  its  walls.  The  arrange- 
ment and  planning  of  the  wards,  beds  and  appurtenances,  is  most  excel- 
lent— plenty  of  air,  and  evidently  great  attention  to  cleanliness.  The 
lunatic  wards  are  in  excellent  condition — and  so,  as  to  comfort  and  atten- 
tion, are  the  unfortunate  inmates.  This,  1  believe,  was  one  of  the  first 
institutions  to  abandon  the  restraint  system.  We  entered  the  large  room 
which  contains  the  greater  number  of  lunatics.  Very  many  were  work- 
ing in  one  way  or  another ;  some  came  and  gazed  upon  us,  with  not  an 
idiot,  but  a  mischievous  leer  (this  was  the  female  v/ard)  ;  only  one  was  at 
all  violent.  She  rushed  towards  us  from  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
hall,  uttering  a  torrent  of  words  in  a  loud  tone,  and  brandishing  her  knit- 
ting toork!  I  looked  sharp  at  the  needles,  but  she,  on  arriving  where  we 
stood,  stopped  a  moment — and  then  darted  to  a  seat,  where  she  con- 
tinued scolding.  But  the  physician  of  the  establishment  soon  entered, 
and  going  to  her,  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  saying  a  few  words  she  was 
quiet  as  if  by  magic.  Some  two  or  three  more  were  wild,  but  not  vio- 
lent ;  every  part  of  this  establishment  seems  admirably  managed. 

In  the  sick  wards  there  is  suspended  over  the  head  of  each  bed  the 
name  of  the  disease,  under  which  the  individual  is  laboring,*  I  noticed 
a  goodly  crop  of  bronchitis,  many  cases  of  pericarditis,  several  also  of  in- 
termittent fever  :  in  the  surgical  wards  one  case  of  spina  bifida  ;  abscess, 
fracture,  8ic.  At  the  head  of  each  bed  also  hangs  a  ticket,  containing  name, 
profession,  age,  dates,  symptoms,  internal  and  external  remedies,  &;c.  &c. 

I  should  think  that  more  medicine  was  given  internally  in  the  Italian 
hospitals  than  in  the  French — a  supposition  which  may  have  some  slight 
confirmation  in  the  different  size  of  the  spaces  allotted  to  external  and 
internal  remedies  in  the  ticket  alluded  to.  A  very  formidable,  but  exceed- 
ingly good-looking,  apotliecary's  shop  is  located,  sentinel-like,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  wards.  The  remark  above  made  in  reference  to  the 
finish  and  ornament  of  some  of  the  Italian  hospitals,  applies  in  its  full 
extent  in  this  case  :  an  author,  speaking  of  the  building,  says — "  The 
external  architecture  of  its  elevation  is  singularly  fanciful  and  elegant ; 
Byzantine  richness  blending  itself  with  the  grace  of  classical  architecture, 
combinations  defying   all  rules,  but  productive  of  a  most  magical  effect. 

*  This  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere  in  Italy. 
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The  carved  work  of  the  ceiHngs  is,  in  many  of  the  rooms,  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful ;  the  contrast  and  effect  are  singular  and  striking  in  glancing  from 
the  rich  and  varied  ornaments  above  and  around,  to  the  pallid  counte- 
nances and  paraphernalia  of  the  sufferers  stretched  beneath." 

At  Mifan,  the  ''  Oopedale  Maggiore"  is  a  noble  establishment ;  a  do- 
nation of  the  site  of  an  ancient  palace  by  Francesco  Sforza  in  1456 
was  its  commencement.  The  front  is  800  feet  in  length  ;  the  writer  of 
IMurray's  Guide  Book  speaks  of  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  building  as 
"  magnificent."  Besides  this  fine  institution,  there  are  the  Lazaretto  and 
the  Ospizio  Trivulzi,  the  latter  styled  by  the  same  writer  a  "  noble 
monument  of  pious  charity,"  containing  600  inmates,  all  over  70  years  of 
age,  well  fed  and  clothed  and  permitted  once  a  week  to  visit  their  friends." 
The  Lazaretto,  now  disused,  except  in  some  portions  for  small  shops,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  square  cloister,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  in  length  ; 
in  the  central  square  is  a  chapel.  A  fine  crop  of  hay  had  been  made 
and  lay  spread  upon  the  turf;  men  and  women  in  some  parts  of  the  square 
still  turning  it.  The  long,  cloistered  arcades  are  quite  striking.  The 
Trivulzi  I  have  not  visited. 

At  Genoa,  the  great  Poor  House  is  well  worth  seeing  ;  clean  and 
well  administered  ;  its  church,  Santa  Maria,  contains  an  invaluable  work 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Beside  this,  are  the  Ospedale  del  Pammatone,  and 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ;  the  former  again  confirming  the  remark 
made  in  regard  to  the  ornate  appearance  of  many  of  these  institutions. 
1  remain  respectfully  vours.  he. 

\Vm.  W.  JMorland.  M.D. 


MODERN    EMPIRICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical   Journsl. 

Sir, — Justice  to  the  medical  profession  demands  that  a  strict  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  valuable  and  the  worthless, 
should  be  faithfully  maintained.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his 
profession  to  oppose  every  species  of  imposition  and  every  form  of  error. 
The  multiplicity  of  forms  which  quackery  assumes  at  the  present  day,  is 
a  matter  of  great  moment  both  to  the  community  and  the  j)hysician,  es- 
pecially to  him  whose  principles  are  founded  in  integrity.  The  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  in  his  dissertation  read  before  the  Hartford  Co. 
Medical  Society,  that  however  absurd  the  principles,  or  ignorant  the  ad- 
vocates, of  the  many  forms  of  empiricism  now  prevalent,  they  readily  find 
favor,  and  that  too  in  the  minds  of  those  of  whom  we  might  expect  bet- 
ter things,  is  true,  and  can  be  proved  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
the  land. 

The  most  prominent  and  most  absurd  of  all  humbugs,  I  think  is  homce- 
opathy.  The  arguments  of  some  of  its  advocates  are  founded  so  entirely 
in  error,  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  devote  any  time  to  show  their 
fallacy.  When,  however,  those  who,  we  are  induced  to  suppose,  were 
educated  in  sound  and  rational    princijiles,  depart  from   the   faith  and 
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embrace  any  delusion,  still  adhering  to  their  former  title,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  noticed.  Whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not,  that  "  psora  " 
is  the  grand  cause  of  all  chronic  diseases,  1  shall  not  stop  here  seriously 
to  inquire.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  the  connection  of  the  "  cos- 
tiveness"  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  as  an  effect,  and  the  itch  as  a 
cause,  is  not,  to  my  u)ind,  very  apparent.  Indeed,  the  treatment  said  to 
have  proved  effectual  in  its  removal,  excites  a  strong  suspicion  in  my 
mind,  that  the  "sensibility"  of  the  Dr.'s  upper  extremity,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  "rectum,"  has  become  much  "  oblunded  and  enfeebled."  Se- 
riously, how  any  man  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  five  globules  of 
muriate  of  soda  "  can  affect  the  system  in  any  way,  even  though  it  may 
be  of  the  "  thirtieth  "  or  thirty  thousandth  "  potejicy,"  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. The  result  of  such  nonsense  is,  that  the  })opular  mind  is  ren- 
dered unstable,  and  that  confidence  which  is  so  necessary  to  successful 
practice,  is  destroyed.  Any  man  of  ujoderate  powers  of  reasoning  must 
be  convinced,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  has  used  the  article  in  all 
its  potency,  from  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity,  yea,  in  smaller  doses 
(if  possible)  even  than  homoeopathy  itself  would  dare  to  prescribe,  up  to 
the  gigantic  dose  of  the  murderous  allopath,  and,  strange  as  it  is,  he  is 
yet  alive.  But  I  perceive  that  the  old  proverb,  "What  is  bred  in  the 
bone,"  fee,  is  true  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent  ;  for  he  tnore  than 
intimates  that  "  a  most  intractable  "  case  of  "  osteocele  "  in  the  case  of 
his  daughter  was  cured  by  "  two  globules  of  plumbum."  If  this  is  not 
ridiculous,  it  is  akin  to  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  "fact  "  that  a  "  tumor" 
existed,  and  that  "  two  globules  of  plumbum  "  were  administered  ;  but 
that  it  was  a  case  of  "  osteocele,"  or  that  the  article  named  had  anv 
agency  in  its  removal,  I  seriously  doubt.  It  is  too  much  for  my  credulity. 
"  Facts  "  like  these  must  undergo  the  "  dynamising  process  of  Hahne- 
mann," and  be  endowed  with  homoeopathic  potency,  before  they  can 
produce  conviction  in  my  mind. 

One  great  evil  connected  with  the  prevailing  errors  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  is,  that  public  discussions  are  held,  submitting  the  case  for  de- 
cision to  a  promiscuous  public  audience — a  tribunal  in  no-wise  prepared 
to  decide,  and  one  which  is  quite  as  liable  to  be  governed  in  its  decisions 
by  error  as  truth.  The  advocates  of  Thomsonism  are  desirous  and  have 
succeeded,  in  some  cases,  of  drawing  out  public  discussions  upon  the 
merit  of  the  two  systems.  Now  until  the  public  can  be  educated  in  all 
the  branches  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  is  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  for  the  reason  given  above,  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion with  them.  I  think  it  far  better  to  refuse,  in  every  instance,  to 
meet  them  [or  the  purpose  proposed,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
consequently  to  defeat  tliem  gains  nothing  to  their  opponent.  A  more 
complete  separation  from  them  than  now  exists  on  the  part  of  the  regu- 
larly educated  practitioner,  would  be  better,  and  result  in  a  more  clear 
distinction,  in  the  public  mind,  of  their  jiroper  merit. 

1  intended  to  notice  some  other  forms  of  error,  but  shall  defer  them  for 
the  present.  L.  W. 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  June  11th,  1846. 
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CASES   OF  MALFORMATION. 

LCoramunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgicii)  Journal.) 

Case  I. — Some  three  months  since,  I  liad  an  op|X)rtunity  of  examining  a 
female  child  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan,  in  November  last.  The  pa- 
rents, about  34  years  of  age,  have  nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance. 
The  infant  (the  third  which  the  mother  has  had)  is  about  the  ordinary 
size,  head  well  developed,  and  her  countenance  very  sprightly.  The  de- 
formity consists  in  the  absence  of  both  arms,  a  defect  of  one  leg  and  both 
feet.  Where  the  arms  should  be,  or  over  the  cavities  of  the  scapulae, 
there  is  a  fatty,  fleshy,  cushion-like  substance,  upon  which  is  a  slight  de- 
pression ;  within  this  is  a  corrugated  [}4-ominence,  resembling  a  depressed 
nipple  ;  about  two  inches  above  this  point  is  a  little  spot  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  depth  and  breadth.  The  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
arm  appear  to  be  inserted  into  this  cushion  on  the  shoulder,  which  make 
it  full  and  round,  and  give  free  motion  to  the  scapulae.  In  the  leg,  th© 
thigh  bone  is  absent,  the  tibia  being  connected  with  the  hip  by  a  loose 
attachment,  and  immovable  by  muscular  action,  though  the  mother  thought 
siie  could  move  it  freely.  The  child  is  healthy  and  very  fat,  the  latter 
circumstance  rendering  it  quite  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  nature 
of  this  connection.  It  therefore  had  one  long  and  one  short  leg.  The 
feet  were  smaller  than  natural,  and  there  were  but  four  toes  on  each  foot  ; 
the  toe  next  the  great  one  was  wanting.  The  mother  said  she  knew  no 
cause  for  the  deformity.  The  shoulders  appeared  as  though  nature,  in  an 
early  stage  of  gestation,  had  very  nicely  amputated  the  arms  at  the 
shoulder-joints. 

II. — The  following  case  occurred  in  my  own  practice  in  March,  1845^ 
I  visited  a  lady,  44  years  of  age,  in  labor  at  the  eighth  month.  She  had 
borne  seven  or  eight  children  before  ;  the  last,  twins,  five  years  before  ;  one, 
now  living,  has  short,  thick,  broad  feet,  and  a  little  clubbed  ;  the  other 
was  stillborn  (being  killed  with  ergot),  and  was  not  deformed.  She  stated 
that  her  water  had  broken,  and  pains  were  urgent.  Examining,  I  found 
the  uterus  but  little  dilated;  could  perceive  nothing  but  an  elastic  ful- 
ness through  the  parietes  of  the  uterus.  About  an  hour  after,  I  found  it 
well  dilated,  and  high  up  was  an  irregular  tumor,  like  liver  and  a  loose 
substance  around,  which  somewhat  embarrassed  me.  I  gave  ray  opinion 
that  probably  there  was  no  child,  though  she  thought  she  had  felt  sligiit 
motion  for  some  months.  After  continuing  my  efforts  to  reach  higher, 
and  the  uterine  contractions  had  brought  down  the  mass,  1  succeeded  in 
touching  the  point  of  the  sternum  and  the  ribs  ;  soon  hooked  my  fingers 
over  a  thigh,  brought  down  the  leos  and  breech,  and  delivered  ;  the  head 
soon  followed.  The  deformity  was  the  absence  of  the  abdominal  walls 
and  diaphragm,  the  viscera  being  covered  by  a  membrane ;  the  cord,  very 
small,  only  four  inches  in  length,  attached  to  it  at  the  edge  of  the  sound 
parts,  on  the  right  side.  The  liver  was  lobulated,  contained  several  cysts 
of  thin,  transparent  fluid,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
urinary  bladder  contained  some  fluid.  Tiiere  was  no  anus  or  vulva,  and 
no  distinction  of  sex,  except,  perhaps,  a  reddish  substance  about  the  size 
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of  a  pea  in  the  pelvis  under  ibo  bladder.  The  muscles  and  integuments 
"of  the  loins  were  contracted  and  twisted,  so  that  the  pelvis  was  turned 
half  round,  and  the  knees  bent  upon  the  scapula?.  The  feet  were  club- 
bed in  such  manner  that  the  bottom  of  one  was  on  the  occiput;  the  top 
of  the  other  was  on  the  left  ear ;  the  riifht'hand  so  proned  that  the  palm 
was  backwards  and  outwards.  The  mother  of  this  child  has  been  subject 
for  years  to  attacks  of  ague,  and  diu'ing  gestation  was  afflicted  with  chills 
and  a  severe  cough,  which  became  after  confinement  quite  alarming  ;  but 
by  a  prompt  use  of  calomel,  morphine  and  quinine,  she  recovered  from 
the  chills,  and  with  the  addition  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  she  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  chills  and  cough.  Foiu*  months  from  the  time  of  her 
confinement,  and  two  months  after  her  cough  had  ceased,  she  died  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease,  except  the  cough.  Her  motI)er 
died  with  consumption.  .  A.  G.  Cruttenden,  IM.D. 

Saline,  31ichigan,  June  Sth,  1846. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  CUREy. 

'•  Opposed  as  we  are  to  this  system  (homoeopathy),  from  a  conviction  that  its  success  depends 
on  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  it  would  he  useless  as  well  as  dishonest  to  pretend  that  its 
downfall  is  near  at  hand." — J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.,£J(/.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  extraordinary  cures  that  are 
effected  by  homoeopathy,  are  dependent  on  the  imaginatioJi,  rather  than 
the  efficiency  of  infinitesimal  doses,  is  unconsciously  paying  a  high  tribute 
of  praise  to  this  class  of  physicians,  who,  to  merit  it,  must  have  acquired 
the  confidence  of  patients,  which  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  no  prac- 
titioner or  association  of  physicians.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
the  elevation  of  tlie  healing  ait,  than  the  possession  of  the  capacity  of 
curing  diseases  by  the  power  of  imagination.  In  such  an  event,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  drug  i7\fants  and  children-  with  disgusting  potions,  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  waiting  to  see  the  effects  of  the  charm,  and  remove 
a  source  of  anxiety  which  every  conscientious  physician  must  inevitably 
feel,  until  he  has  ascertained  the  result  of  his  prescription.  But,  in  the 
following  instances,  it  would  be  taxing  credulity  to  its  utmost,  to  ascribe 
to  the  imagination  the  development  of  the  specific  action  of  mercury, 
in  one  case,  ptyalism  was  produced  by  globules  of  mercury  of  the  fifth 
trituration,  which  was  subdued  by  a  dose  of  globules  of  sulphur  of  the 
same  potency  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  two  other  cases,  incij)ient  indica- 
tions of  ptyalism  occurred  from  mercury  in  very  attenuated  doses,  which 
rendered  it  proper  to  discontinue  its  administration. 

That  medicines  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Hahnemann,  pos- 
sess activity,  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  scrupulous  investigation.  Tri- 
turation has  the  property  of  eliciting  the  medicinal  virtue  of  an  inert  sub- 
stance ;  for  instance,  quicksilver,  which  has  scarcely  any  or  no  effect  on  the 
organism  in  its  crude  slate,  by  this  process  becomes  an  active  and  indispen- 
sable article  in  therapeutics,  either  by  the  mere  division  of  its  particles,  or 
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imparting  to  it  a  power  hUherlo  unknown.  "  Hie  autendi  modus  vuli^^o  at- 
tenuatio  aut  dilutio,  rectus  explicatio  aut  cxtensio  viriuni  medicaruni 
appellari  debet,  perinde  ac  calor  lateus  e  cor|)orihus  aut  terendo  excudi- 
ture  aut  quibusdam  misturis  .chemicis  vijjoro  prius  incojrnito  erunipit." 
Pharmacopoeia  Homceopathia,  Edit.  F.  T.  Quinn,  I\I.D.,  Medicus  ordi- 
narius  Leopold!  prinii  ret^is  Belganum,  Socielatis  Ret^iae  Londinnensis, 
Academic  llagice  iMcdicro  Instituti  Regii  Neapolis  et  Societatis  Homoeo- 
palhicre  IJpsia;  Socius.  William  Ingalls,  M.D. 

June,  1346. 


HOMCEOPATHIC    RKMF.DIEri. 

Td  the  Editor  of  ths  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  May  27ih,  1846,  I  observe  that  Wil- 
liam Ingalls,  M.D.,  announces  his  own  cure  of  costive  habit  by  "  in- 
finitesimal doses"  of  muriate  of  soda  ;  and  also  the  cure  of  his  daughter, 
by  the  like  doses  of  "  plumbum,"  of  "  a  tumor  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  molares."  Now,  sir,  will  it  be  thought  impertinent,  through  this  me- 
dium, to  inquire  of  the  doctor  the  precise  doses  of  these  remedies,  and 
also  the  precise  mode  of  their  preparation  ? 

\{  Dr.  Ini^alls  is  the  same  gentleman  who,  many  years  since,  delivered 
lectures  in  Providence,  R.  T.,  your  present  correspondent  then  had  some 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  and  would  feel  gratified  and  more  confidence 
in  his  mode  of  treatment  than  he  should  if  obtained  from  other  sources. 
Besides,  this  information  might  be  not  only  a  personal,  but  a  public  benefit 
to  your  great  number  of  readers. 

I  am  not  versed  in  homceopathy.  Still  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
men  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Ingalls  deal  in  remedies  which  they  will 
not  make  public,  for  public  benefit.  "  Lead  is  not  officinal  in  its  metallic 
state.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  three  principal  states — as  an  oxide  ;  as  a 
sulphuret,  called  galena  ;  and  as  a  salt,  forming  the  native  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, carbonate,  chromate,  molybdate,  and  arseniate  of  lead." 

If  the  doctor  should  be  good  enough  to  deign  a  reply,  the  kind  of 
lead  to  be  used,  and  what  an  injinitesimal  dose  is,  are  the  particular  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  with  the  mode  of  preparation.  J.  C. 


A    CASE   OF   ACUTE   GLOSSITIS. 

By  Thomas  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  Thistledale,  Cass  County,  Ga. 

A  MONTH  ago,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  residence  is  a  little  mon;  than 
thirty  miles  (iom  this,  in  the  direction  of  Tennessee,  and  in  a  neighbor- 
hood in  which  several  deaths,  it  is  said,  have  occurred  fiom  a  disease  pre- 
valent there  under  the  popular  name  of  "  black-tongue,"  was  unfortu- 
nate enough,  while  on  a  visit  in  my  neighborhood,  to  receive  a  fracture 
of  the  thigli  bone.  The  obvious  inexjiediency  of  any  attempt  to  carry 
him  home,  together  with  my  sympathy  for  him,  moved  me  to  offer  him  a 
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room  at  my  house,  to  which  he  was  carried,  under  the  eye  of  his  intelli- 
gent physician.  Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  black  man,  Jolm, 
came  down  from  home  to  wait  on  him,  and  this  he  continued  to  do  with- 
out attention  to  any  other  business  for  the  hist  three  weeks.  John's  age 
is  about  25  years,  he  is  by  nature  cheerful  and  active,  has  a  sound  con- 
stit'Jtion,  and  was  in  health  till  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  this  month.  At  11 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  he  was  heard  to  speak  of  a  slight 
smarting  sensation  in  iiis  tongue,  affecting  mostly  its  right  side,  and  which 
he  had  just  then  for  the  first  time  perceived.  Within  four  hours  after- 
wards, or  by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  sensation  had  assutned  tlie 
character  of  a  constant  pain,  attended  by  a  sense  of  heat;  and  notwith- 
standing neither  his  pulse  nor  skin  indicated  fever,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  prescribe  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  he  took  without  de- 
lay. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  before  the  operation  of  the 
salts,  heavd-ache  came  on;  with  increased  secretion  of  saliva  and  a  sense  of 
burning  in  the  skin  on  the  right  side  of  his  neck,  his  description  of 
which  agreed  with  that  of  erysipelas.  Neither  swelling  nor  hardness  any 
where  appeared  except  in  his  tongue,  which  was  now  perceptibly  thick- 
ened and  somewhat  rigid  ;  it  was  too  a  little  more  florid  than  is  usual  in.  the 
healthy  state,  yet  it  was  mo'.st  and  but  slightly  furred.  At  7  o'clock  of  the 
next  morning,  his  niedicine  having  j)roduced  three  or  four  alvine  evacua- 
tions, his  head-ache  was  abated,  anci  he  thought  his  case  in  other  respects 
no  worse.  His  pulse,  however,  had  begun  to  indicate  a  febrile  movement, 
his  articulation  was  impaired  by  increasing  rigidity  and  tenderness  of  his 
tongue,  and  a  long  cylinder  of  viscid  saliva  hung  from  his  mouth.  This 
body  of  saliva,  which  lie  was  unable  to  discharge  by  the  action  of  tlie 
tongue  and  lips,  he  occasionally  removed  with  his  hand,  but  by  an  active 
secretion  it  was  immediately  reproduced.  By  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
tile  case  had  made  fearful  progress  ;  the  patient's  skin  was  hot  and  dry, 
his  pulse  had  acquired  a  firmness  and  frequency  much  above  the  healthy 
stanflard,  and  the  hardness  and  tenderness  having  extended  from  his  tongue 
to  all  the  parts  embraced  by  the  rami  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  the 
hyoid  bones,  he  was  without  the  power  of  articulating  a  word,  and  at 
every  breath  he  groaned. 

Decisive  treatment  was  now  determined  on  :  accordingly  a  vein  was 
opened,  from  which  the  blood  was  permitted  to  flow  in  a  large  stream 
until  relaxation  was  denoted  by  a  weakened  state  of  the  pulse,  anxiety, 
nausea  and  sweaiitig.  Plalf  an  hour  afterwards  the  anxiety  and  nausea 
were  carried  off  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  after  which  the  patient  rested 
quietly.  At  5  o'clock,  which  was  the  fourth  hour  after  the  time  of 
bloodletting,  the  case  was  again  examined,  when  the  pulse  was  found  to 
be  recovering  its  firmness,  and  the  skin  to  be  losing  its  softness.  With  a 
view  to  restrain  the  circulation  steadily,  and  to  maintain  the  softness  of 
the  skin,  it  v/as  deemed  expedient  to  employ  a  nauseant  in  aid  of  the 
lancet:  accordingly  the  patient  was  turned  upon  his  back,  his  head  a 
little  elevated,  and  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  a  spoonful 
of  water,  was,  with  some  difficulty,  conveyed  into  his  stomach.  Withir 
twenty -five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  its  effects  ap 
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peared  in  a  general  perspiration,  a  reduction  of  the  pulse,  nausea  and 
restlessness  ;  and  the  lapse  of  an  hour  brought  about  an  etfort  to  vomit,  by 
whicli  these  were  entirely  removed.  After  this,  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  skin  continuing  good,  medication  was  omitted,  and  the  patient,  free 
from  pain,  rested  comfortably  through  the  nlglu.  At  7  o'clock  of  the 
next  morning,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  convalescence  as  to  need  no 
other  i)rescription  than  that  of  rest  and  a  gruel  diet. 

Having  read  but  little,  and  seen  less  of  diseases  for  the  last  ten  years^ 
1  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  what  affinity,  if  any,  this  case  bears 
to  the  western  epidemic  commonly  called  the  "  black  tongue."  Yet, 
judging  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  symptoms  and  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  I  may  hazard  the  opiniotr  that  the  tendency  was  to  a 
termination  in  gangrene,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  have  made  this 
a  case  exhibiting  a  livid  appearance  of  the  tongue  and  contiguous  parts, 
but  delay  in  the  use  of  proper  remedies  till  it  should  have  been  too  late 
for  them  to  avert  such  a  termination.  Most  probably  it  would  have  been 
a  case  of  black-tongue  indeed,  and  one  well  calculated  to  discredit  the 
lancet,  if  the  patient,  in  the  dread  of  treatment  or  hope  of  amendment, 
had  deferred  the  use  of  the  remedy  until  symptoms  should  have  super- 
vened, suggesting  the  name  for  his  disease. 

It  is  well  remembered  to  have  been  said  by  the  "  greatest  and  best" 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  that  the  lancet  is  the  "  magnum  bonum 
Dei  "  :  and  although  this  truth  will  survive  the  wreck  of  many  an  inno- 
vation in  theory  and  practice,  yet  its  full  benefits  can  never  be  realized 
until  it  comes  to  be  generally  known,  that  the  efficacy  of  bleeding  de- 
pends upon  its  early  employment,  as  cases  like  this  tend  to  show. — 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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[The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  copied  from  the  Dissertation 
read  by  Theodore  Sill,  M.D.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  May  14,  1846.] 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment,  1  would  do  so  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  my  respected  medical  brethren,  who  may  differ  with  me 
in  their  views  of  its  pathology  and  treatment,  for  there  is  probably  no  dis- 
ease of  equal  frequency  and  importance  in  our  country,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  there  is  less  uniformity  than  in  this. 

I  only  give  you  my  own  conclusions,  resulting  from  a  careful  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  cases  in  my  own  practice,  and  observation  of  cases 
occurring  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  imiK)ssible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
different  metliods  of  treatment,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  adopt- 
ed, or  those  which  are  still  pursued.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are,  many  of 
them,  as  different  as  light  from  darkness,  and  I  confess  it  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  mankind  should  lose  their  confidence  in  medical  men,  when 
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it  is  so  well  known  that  there  is  such  entire  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  so  formidable  a  disease  as  typhus  fever. 

In  the  treatise  of  Robert  Hooper,  we  find  the  general  character  of  the 
treatment  of  most  medical  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  subject. 
He  mentions  as  among  the  most  "  likely  means  "  of  "  effecting  a  cure," 
"  antimonials  until  full  vomiting  is  excited,"  "  active  cathartics  to  clear 
out  the  bowels,  and  to  keep  up  this  function  through  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease."  "  The  preparations  of  mercury,  assisted  by  saline  com- 
pounds," he  considers  as  all  important,  and  not  satisfied  with  them,  he  re- 
commends the  "abstraction  of  blood,"  with  a  "general  anti|)hlogislic 
regimen." 

Now  if  consistency  be  indeed  a  jewel,  such  jewels  are  "  like  angels' 
visits,  few  and  far  between,"  in  most  of  the  popular  treatises  on  typhoid 
diseases  ;  for  what  greater  inconsistency  can  be  found  on  record  than  that 
between  the  pathology,  causes  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  among  medi- 
cal writers.  All  admit  as  among  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  debility 
and  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies,  and  yet  all,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  emphatically  recommend  a  free  antiphlogistic  course  of 
treatment. 

Blood-letting,  although  strongly  recommended  by  many,  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  in  every  respect,  contra-indicated,  and  it  is,  in  my  view,  wholly 
inadmissiblr". 

The  use  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  though  there  may  be  cases  where 
they  are  found  useful,  as  temporary  auxiliaries,  I  consider  as  rarely  ever 
necessary  ;  oftener  producing  bad  effects  than  good,  by  destroying  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  predisposing  to  troublesome 
diarrhoea  in  the  later  stages.  Indeed,  1  have  rarely  ever  found  diarrhoea 
attending  typhus  fever,  except  in  those  cases  where  cathartics  had  been 
tampered  with  at  the  onset. 

I  believe  almost  every  case  may  be  considered  as  safe  while  there  is 
no  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  for  I  have  never  known  a  fatal  termina- 
tion when  entire  control  was  had  over  the  bowels  durin^  the  progress  of 
the  disease. 

What  possible  good,  I  ask,  can  arise  from  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
while  those  organs  are  apparently  free  from  the  diseased  action,  and 
when  it  is  so  obviously  important  to  retain  control  over  that  function  ? 

If  die  pathology  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  here  laid  down,  are 
correct,  the  only  common-sense  and  rational  mode  of  treatment,  seems 
fully  apparent :  to  sustain,  and  if  possible,  increase  the  enfeebled  powers 
of  the  system,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  to  allay  the  morbid  irritability 
and  irritation  when  it  exists,  and,  by  a  prompt,  regular  and  uniform  sup- 
port, to  enable  the  system  to  re-act  and  to  throw  off  the  diseased  action. 
To  the  emphatic  direction  of  Dr.  Good,  1  firmly  believe  I  have  been 
more  indebted  for  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  than  to  all 
or  any  of  the  elaborate  treatises  ever  written  on  this  subject,  viz.,  "  It 
never  should  be  forgotten  that  the  disease,  in  every  stage  and  variety,  is 
one  of  sensorial  debility,  leading  on  to  putrescency  ;  and  that  our  only 
hope  of  cure  depends  on  economizing  the  nervous  power  that  remains — 
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supporting  it  as  far  as  we  are  able  without  fuiilier  loss,  and  opposing  the  na- 
tural  tendency  of  the  disease,  by  such  tonics  as  the  system  will  bear." 
"  On  this  account,''  he  says,  '•  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  animal 
frame  generally,  or  any  one  of  its  functions  particularly,  must,  as  a  com- 
mon rule,  be  carefully  abstained  from  ;  and  hence,  severe  evacuation  by 
bleeding  or  purging,  are  among  the  foremost  objects  of  prohibition."  1 
am  aware  that  the  use  of  tonics,  except  in  the  later  stages,  is  objected  to  ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  early  and  prompt  administration  increases,  tenfold,  the  chances 
of  recovery. 

A  few  words  in  regai'd  to  the  possibility  of  interrupting  or  cutting  short 
its  progress.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  to  which  !  have 
been  called,  and  which  v/ould  have  proved  decided  and  strongly-n)arked 
cases  of  typhus,  if  left  for  the  feeble  powers  of  the  system  to  contend  with 
alone,  prompt  and  decided  medication  has  proved  succiessful  in  interrupt- 
ing its  (Ji'ogress,  and  etR^cting  a  resolution  and  a  restoration  to  health, 
within  the  first  two  or  three  days.  I  admit,  that  at  the  time  a  jjhysi- 
cian  is  ordinarily  called,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  ;  but  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  while  the  patient  is  cold,  feeble  and  languid, 
a  prompt  and  efficient  medication,  such  as  the  symptoms  demand,  will 
often  cut  short  the  disease,  and  result  in  a  rapid  restoration  to  health. 

In  many  cases,  the  attack  is  mild — the  symptoms  not  urgent,  and  al- 
most any  article  of  medicine  which  produces  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  system,  may  break  up  the  disease  in  its  incipient  state  ;  and  this  fact, 
I  have  no  doubt,  leads  often  to  the  rash  and  desultory  course  of  the  care- 
less practitioner.  But  ought  we  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  making  a 
strong  impression  at  hazard,  without  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  consti- 
tution— the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  attack,  or  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  adopt  some  general  ))rin- 
ciple  of  treatment,  which  would  meet  alike  the  mild  and  the  grave  cases  ; 
for  although  the  indications  in  one  case,  are  Hir  more  imperative  than  in 
the  other,  yet  our  principles  of  treatment  ought,  and  to  ensure  success, 
must  be,  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  low  and  exhausted  cases,  there  is  one  indication  only,  and  that 
imperative  ;  to  excite  and  support  the  |)Owers  of  life,  waiving  every  other 
consideration. 

1  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  many  cases  of  this  character, 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  a  fatal  mistake  has  been  made  by  a 
careless  and  hasty  investigation,  and  that  in  many  of  them  a  single  vene- 
section, an  antimonial  emetic,  or  an  active  cathartic,  has  ensured  to  the 
case  a  rapid  and  llital  termination. 

The  importance  of  early  medication  will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  it  is 
to  be  much  regretted  that  many  cases  do  occur  where  medical  aid  is  not 
called  sufficiently  early  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  find  that 
the  patient  has  been,  for  days,  so  injudiciously  tampering  with  medi- 
cine, as  to  disconcert  every  rational  plan  of  management. 

To  accomplish  the  main  indications  mentioned,  there   is  no  one  article 
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of  the  materia  medica,  more  safe,  more  efficient,  or  more  indispensable, 
ihan  opium.  In  llie  early  stages  of  the  disease,  to  allay  the  morbid  irri- 
tability and  irritation,  and  as  the  "  king  of  stimulus,"  it  has  its  important 
place  ;  but  in  the  later  stages  of  grave  cases,  its  peculiar  and  happy 
effects  are  more  apparent.  The  febrile  irritation — the  restlessness — the 
anxiety,  wakefulness,  subsultus  and  tremors,  epigastric  sinking,  and  diar- 
rhoea, are  by  its  use  controlled.  The  coma,  occasionally  occurring  in 
severe  cases,  is  more  easily  overcome  bv  opium,  at  short  and  regular  in- 
tervals, than  by  any  other  remedy.  IVo  good  can  be  obtained  by  an  un- 
steady and  irregular  use  of  this  article,  for  it  is  only  by  a  uniform  and 
regular  administration,  in  efficient  doses,  repeated  at  short  and  regular  in- 
tervals, that  its  good  effects  are  seen. 

During  the  early  stages,  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  simple  aroma- 
tic bitter  tonics,  acrid  stimuli,  and  dia})horetic  drinks,  such  as  serpentaria, 
chamomile,  columbo,  galangal,  capsicum  and  lyttse,  and  such  others  as 
belong  to  a  moderate  tonic  and  diaphoretic  regimen,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  capsicum,  in  infusion,  of  all  those  named,  seems  to 
produce  more  favorable  results  than  all  the  others,  alone  or  combined. 
The  thirst  of  the  early  stages,  is  by  its  use  relieved  ;  the  dry  and  darkly 
coated  tongue  becomes  moist  under  its  influence  ;  the  torpid  and  inactive 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal — the 
cold  and  livid  extremities — the  epigastric  sinking,  are  all  disposed  to  yield 
to  its  free  and  uniform  use. 

The  tonic  power,  however,  of  any  or  all  of  these,  is  but  feeble,  and 
although  they  may,  and  often  do,  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  in  mild 
cases,  yet  in  grave  ones  there  is  no  one  article  of  the  materia  medica  of 
equal  importance,  as  a  tonic,  to  bark.  In  the  form  of  decoction,  conjoined 
with  galangal,  it  has  been  my  chief  dependence  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  disease.  I  am  aware  that  some  substitute  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
for  the  bark  itself,  but  after  a  long  trial  of  it  I  find  myself  wholly  unable 
to  depend  upon  it  as  a  tonic,  in  febrile  diseases. 

Diffusible  stimuli,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  camphor,  I  have 
found  highly  serviceable,  as  equalizing  the  excitement,  determining  to  the 
surface,  calming  the  low  delirium,  and  acting  as  a  steady,  permanent 
cordial. 

Alcoholic  stimulus,  in  such  quantities  as  the  symptoms  demand,  indi- 
cated b}'  t!ie  degree  of  exhaustion,  epigastric  sinking,  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  general  appearance  of  flagging  of  the  vital  powers,  is  appropriate 
and  indispensable,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  ;  indeed,  in  many  of  the 
grave  cases,  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulus  is  the  only  means  of  sus- 
taining the  patient,  and  carrying  him  safely  through  the  disease. 

The  mineral  acids  are  not  only  extremely  grateful  to  the  patient,  but 
important  as  mild,  supporting  remedies. 

,  Blisters,  especially  in  grave  cases,  are  useful  auxiliaries,  as  counter- 
irritants,  and  as  proving  valuable  stimuli  to  the  nervous  system. 

Cataplasms,  applied  to  the  feet  and  limbs,  in  every  case  where  there 
is  unequal  excitement,  and  strong  local  determination,  are  important. 

In  those  cases  attended  with  diarrhoea,  or  with   hemorrhage,  the   free 
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use  of  astringents,  combined  witli  the  tonics,  such  as  nut-gall,  or  white- 
oak  bark  in  infusion,  tlie  infusion  of  cornus  circinata,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
acetate  of  lead,  are  useful  and  important. 

For  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels,  so  often  attending,  1  l;ave 
used  the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  room  occupied 
by  the  patient.  Nothing  is  more  grateful,  and  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
prospect  of  recovery,  than  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  through  his  room  ; 
and  whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  cold  or  hot,  day  or  night,  the  room 
should  be  abundantly  supjilied  with  pure,  fresh  air. 

Equally  important,  almost,  with  the  medication,  is  the  system  of  diet 
of  the  patient.  The  steady  and  regular  use  of  such  ryutritious  and  sup- 
porting diet  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  is  essentially  necessary  and  indeed 
indispensable.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  gelatinous  and 
mucilaginous  preparations  are  to  be  preferred.  During  the  later  stages, 
and  particularly  in  the  grave  forms  of  disease,  animal  broths  are  by  far 
the  best,  as  affording  the  best  means  of  supporting  the  patient.  In  some 
severe  and  lengthy  cases,  I  have  directed  the  free  use  of  chicken,  mutton 
and  beef  broths,  through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  and  with  the 
happiest  effects. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia. — In  relation  to  that  form  of  this  disease  called 
typhoid  pneumonia,  which  prevails  with  us  more  or  less  extensively  every 
year,  and  which  is  so  often  treated  as  a  highly  inflammatory  disease,  I 
would  only  briefly  remark,  I  have  never  bled  a  case,  and  have  never  lost 
a  case.  My  treatment  has  uniformly  been  a  prompt  and  persevering 
course  of  opiates,  acrid  stimuli,  mild  tonics,  expectorants  and  diaphoretics. 
Upon  opium,  sanguinaria,  actea,  arum,  capsicum,  lyttse,  galangal  and 
blisters,  I  have  mainly  relied. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  remark,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
in  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  I  do 
not  pretend  that  cases  never  occur  in  which  evacuations  are  not  necessary 
or  indispensable  ;  but  that  they  are  ever  necessary  to  reduce  the  system, 
or  that  they  ever,  by  their  counteracting  agency,  overbalance  their  reduc- 
ing effects,  I  do  not  believe. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JUNE    24,     1846. 


Dartmouth  College  Medical  School. — This  long-established  and  respec- 
table institution,  founded  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  still  re- 
tains all  its  original  vigor  and  enterprise.  New  Hampshire  has  educated 
a  multitude  of  excellent  medical  practitioners,  and  the  machinery  is  still 
in  successful  movement  for  increasing  the  number.     The  circular  for  the 
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next  course  of  lectures  is  already  abroad.  Dr.  Crosby  is  indefatiga- 
ble in  the  department  of  surgery — a  department  of  great  importance 
in  every  school.  We  hear  Prof.  Hubbard  well  spoken  of  as  a  teacher  in 
chemistry.  There  has  been  a  culpable  neglect  of  this  essential  branch  of 
a  medical  education,  throughout  all  New  England,  for  years  past ;  and 
it  would  be  gratifying  indeed  to  be  able  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  at  Dartmouth  College  and  in  other  institutions,  students  who 
are  to  be  permitted  by  law,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  society,  to  pre- 
scribe drugs,  have  actually  been  taught  their  true  composition  and  specific 
action  on  the  human  system.  Prof.  Hubbard  has  sea-room  enough  for 
orreat  distinction  in  this  imperfectly  cultivated  "leld. 


Dunglison' s  Medical  Dictionary. — Not  to  know  the  reputation  of  this 
book  of  books  for  students,  or  their  seniors  who  are  supposed  to  be  wiser, 
is  admitting  one's  self  to  be  ignorant  indeed.  It  is  to  be  found  every 
where — and  it  is  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  since  it  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  to  make  clear  to  the  understanding  the  techni- 
calities of  ancient  or  modern  authors.  We  find  no  further  necessity  for 
speaking  of  a  work  of  such  widely  acknowledged  utility,  than  simply  to 
mention  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  800  pages,  at  Philadelphia,  by 
Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  which  is  the  sixth  and  is  vastly  improved.  The 
doctor  says  that  he  has  bestowed  the  same  care  on  its  revision  and  im- 
provement vvhich  he  did  on  all  that  have  preceded  it — and  in  proof  of  this, 
adds  that  this  edition  comprises  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  subjects 
and  terms  not  contained  in  the  last.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  desirable 
to  have  this  edition,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
Ticknor  &l  Co.  have  fair  copies  for  sale,  just  as  reasonable  in  price  as 
they  could  be  procured  at  Philadelphia. 


Swimming  Scliool  in  Boston.-^An  institution  has  grown  into  favor  in 
this  city,  without  the  fostering  aid  of  a  board  of  visiters,  vice  presidents, 
corresponding  secretaries  or  annual  suppers  by  a  select  number  of  subscri- 
bers, but  which  is  of  real  importance.  The  sacrifice  of  life,  in  boyhood, 
is  immense  throughout  the  country,  every  season,  in  consequence  of  boys 
not  knowing  how  to  swim.  On  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  especially 
in  commercial  |)laces  where  children  are  numerous,  and  the  danger  from 
the  great  rise,  fall  and  force  of  tide  waters,  is  always  imminent  to  those 
who  venture  in  without  e.xperience  in  the  unstable  element,  parents  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  duty,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  boy's  education,  to  have 
him  taught  early  how  to  swim. 

Mr.  Braman,  at  the  bottom  of  Beacon  street,  in  this  city,  has  anticipat- 
ed every  contingency  in  learning  the  art,  and  introduced  every  kind  of 
fi.xture  and  appliance  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  No  accidents 
occur,  because  vigilant  instructers  are  constantly  on  the  spot  to  watch  every 
movements.  Of  the  physical  influences  of  bathing,  it  is  quite  needless  to  ad- 
duce argument,  with  a  view  to  persuading  people  to  a  summer  course  of 
ablutions,  so  conducive  to  health.  Swimming,  in  childhood,  develops  the 
muscular  system,  while  it  promotes  a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin.  But 
the  thousands  of  opportunities  that  may  occur  for  saving  another's  life, 
:ind  for  ensuring  personal  security  in  moments  of  une.xpectcd  calamity  on 
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the  water,  should  prompt  every  one  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  agree- 
able, graceful  accomplishment  of  swimming. 


Glass  Pad  Truss. — Charles  C.  Rhinehardt,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Baltimore,  has  devised  a  truss,  unlike  all  others  known  to  us,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  a  glass  pad.  Some  of  them  are  concave,  some 
convex;  others  are  oval,  round,  &c.,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  parts  where  they  are  to  be  adjusted.  Glass  makes  a  delicately 
smooth  surface,  and  must  be  cleanly  and  comfortable  for  the  patient.  All 
the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  very  much  resemble  the  other  trusses 
with  which  the  profession  is  familiar.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Wilson,  corner 
of  Portland  and  Hanover  sts.,  have  specimens,  where  they  can  be  examined. 


A  Cure  for  Life. — Those  who  promise  the  most,  in  the  way  of  curing 
diseases,  never  lack  for  believers.  A  Doctor  Somebody,  who  was  never 
heard  of  till  he  announced  himself,  is  calling  stoutly  upon  the  public  to 
buy  his  Vegetable  Electuary,  which  is  declared,  positively,  to  be  a  sure 
cure  for  the  piles,  for  life  !  These  modern  quacks  have  advanced  amaz- 
ingly beyond  their  predecessors  in  impudence.  Present  relief  only  used 
to  be  promised ;  but  the  new  school  outstretch  the  boldest  conceptions  of 
the  old  knaves,  for  they  hold  out  a  perpetual  exemption  from  all  diseases 
known  to  man,  if  their  patented  medications  are  purchased. 

The  new  pile  electuary  not  only  cures  that  malady  for  life,  but  the 
worse  the  case,  the  greater  the  success — for  the  potent  mixture  surfeits  on 
piles  with  as  much  gusto  as  a  ravenous  wolf  would  upon  a  lamb.  It  is 
also  superior  in  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  sto- 
mach, bowels,  kidneys,  bladder  and  mercurial  rheumatism  !  Impurities 
of  the  blood  stand  no  chance  of  escaping  its  searching  influences — and 
hence  scrofulous  affections,  dizziness  and  distress,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  circular  thrown  into  the  doors  of  dwelling  houses  throughout 
the  town,  quail  before  the  shadow  of  an  empty  bottle  in  which  it  has  once 
been  kepi!  Lastly,  the  climax  is  irresistible ;  it  is  the  royal  touch  for 
pregnant  ladies,  as  it  "  will  ensure  an  easy  time,  a  safe  delivery,  and 
sound  constitution  in  the  offspring  "  !  All  this  is  brought  about  by  a 
secret  remedy  for  the  piles  !  No  wonder  we  are  ridiculed  by  half  the 
world.  It  is  strange  that  any  two  patrons  of  patent  medicines  can  look 
each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing. 


Vermont  Medical  College. — The  public  anniversary  exercises  of  this 
institution  were  held  at  St.  James's  Church,  Woodstock,  on  the  10th  insl. 
The  anniversary  address  was  delivered  by  Edward  M.  Moore,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

The  charge  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by  Benjamin  R. 
Palmer,  M.D.,  President  of  the  institution. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following 
named  young  gentlemen  : — 

Monroe  Atkinson,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Noyes  Barstow,  Leyden,  Mass.  ; 
Amos  E.  Bigelow,  South  Bnrre  ;  William  11.  Clnrk,  Chaumont,  N.  Y.  ; 
Titus  B.Davidson,  Lisle,  N.  Y.  ;    M.  Mitchell  Davis,  Chelsea;    Geroe 
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Green,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Green,'  Rutland  ;  Edgar  B.  Griswold, 
Grand  Isle;  Gustavus  H.  Loomis,  Montpelier  ;  Rinaldo  B.  Mahannah, 
Farnham,  Canada;  Benjamin  S.  Nichols,  Enosburgh ;  John  W.  Noyes, 
Williamstown  ;  Daniel  JVI.  Parker,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Jesse  Robinson,  Jr. 
Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Chauncey  M.  Rublee,  Montpelier;  Jacob  L.  Sargent, 
Virginia  ;  Lyman  H.  Stone,  East  Berkshire  ;  Henry  B.  Streeter,  Wood- 
stock ;  Di.Ki  Swett,  Gilmantown,  N.  H.  ;  Orson  V.  Thayer,  Hartwick,  N. 
Y. ;  Abram  H.  Van  Nostrand,  Conquest,  N.  Y. ;  Calvin  D.  Vilas,  Ster- 
ling, N.  Y. ;  Edward  H.  Williams,  Woodstock. 


Louisville  Medical  Institute. — A  list  of  the  professors,  and  a  catalogue 
of  the  graduates  of  184G,  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  has  appear- 
ed. The  late  class  was  a  large  one — being  345.  Out  of  that  number,  73 
were  graduated.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Josiah  Gregg,  of  Missouri;  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  of  Apa- 
lachicola,  Florida;  Dr.  John  S.  Lewright,  of  Kentucky.  Robert  M. 
Spencer,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania 
University;  J.  H.  Crews,  M.D.,  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  ;  and  G.  A.  G.  Mayfield,  M.D.,  of  Tennessee,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  admitted,  ad  cundem. 

From  present  indications,  the  ne.^t  class  will  be  still  larger.  The  Fa- 
culty is  a  strong  one,  enjoying  a  reputation,  individually,  that  is  calculated 
to  increasb  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  entrusted  to  iheir  keeping. 


Medicine  Man  at  Columbia  River. — No  one  can  disturb  a  medicine 
man  in  that  region  with  impunity.  They  are  the  dreaded  ones  of  the 
earth,  when  in  anger.  When  a  patient  dies,  the  cause  is  imputed  to  the 
doctor's  having  been  disturbed  in  his  incantations;  the  intruder  is  inva- 
riably charged  with  the  death,  which  generally  costs  him  his  life,  by  the 
nearest  kin.  It  is  obvious,  by  this,  that  the  Oregon  practitioners  have 
more  influence  than  their  Atlantic  brethren. 


Salivary  Calculus. — The  largest  accumulation  of  this  substance  which 
we  have  ever  seen  upon  a  single  tooth,  wa:>  presented  to  as  by  Dr.  Wilkes 
Allen,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Its  longest  diameter  is  one  inch  and  one  eighth,  and  its  shortest 
seven  eighths,  and  it  is  nearly  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  oval  shape,  quite  smooth,  except  on  its  inner  surface,  where  it 
had  rested  against  the  gum.  Embedded  in  its  substance  is  the  entire 
crown  and  neck  of  an  inferior  dens  sapientiae,  the  tooth  upon  which  it 
was  deposited,  and  which,  in  the  removal  of  this,  was  brought  away  with 
it.  It  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  indicative  of  a  bilious  temperament,  and 
weighs  two  drachms  and  seventeen  grains. — American  Journal  and  Li- 
brary of  Dental  Science. 


The  Oriental  Bezoar — an  Ellagic-Acid  Calculus. — Mr.  Taylor,  in  an 
iritere^'ting  communication  to  the  Philosophic  Magazine,  describes  this 
calculus,  to  which  so  many  sanative  virtues  were  formerly  attributed.     He 
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finds  it  composed  of  "  ellagic  acid,"  the  peculiar  insoluble  acid  obtained 
by  Braconnot  from  the  infusion  of  galls.  They  are  generally  taken  from 
one  of  the  stomachs  of  the  wild  goats  of  Persia,  and  also  from  this  viscus 
in  some  other  species.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  its  chemical  composition 
removes  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bezoar,  and  proves  that  it 
is  derived  from  the  juices  of  the  plants  and  fruits  on  which  the  animals  live. 


National  Medical  Convention. — The  following  remarks  on  the  transac- 
tions and  probable  results  of  the  late  Medical  Meeting  in  New  York,  are 
from  the  Buffalo  INIedical  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention. 

"  We  defer  comments  on  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Convention, 
which  afford  occasion  for  remarks  ;  and  for  the  present  confine  ourselves 
to  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  results  attained.  Although  not  so  completely  national  as 
could  have  been  wished,  it  was  as  much  so  as  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  and  in  the  amount  of  aggregated  character  and  ability,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  We  confess  that  we  experienced  emotions  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  as  we  surveyed  the  countenances  of  our  brethren,  gath- 
ered from  distant  portions  of  our  country,  nor  were  these  motions  dimin- 
ished by  their  deliberations,  which,  as  a  whole,  were  characterized  by 
dignity,  harmony,  and  good  feeling.  They,  however,  who  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  judge  from  personal  observation  of  the  character  of  the 
Convention,  need  not  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  present,  since  a 
large  proportion  of  its  members  are  well  known  by  merited  professional 
distinction. 

"It  may  appear  to  some,  that  very  little  was  accomplished.  So  it  does 
not  seem  to  us.  It  was  not  a  little  to  assemble  so  large  and  respectable  a 
delegation.  It  demonstrated  the  fact,  which  not  a  few  had  doubted,  that 
the  plan  of  a  national  organization  for  the  objects  proposed,  is  practica- 
ble. Had  it  been  generally  believed  throughout  our  country  that  the 
Convention  would  have  been  in  numbers  and  character  what  it  was,  the 
representation  would  doubtless  have  been  more  complete.  Uncertainty  as 
to  «he  result,  we  know,  deterred  many  associations  from  sending  delegates. 
This  obstacle  will  not  exist  in  the  way  of  the  next  Convention,  which  we 
firmly  believe  will  embrace  a  full  representation  from  every  State  in  the 
Unif)n. 

"  To  consider  this  as  but  preliminary  to  another  and  more  complete  Con- 
vention, in  our  view,  was  not  only  judicious,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects  desired.  In  order  for  the 
action  taken  by  a  Medical  Congress  to  succeed  in  harmonizing  different 
opinions  and  interests,  and  be  received  with  a  binding  force  by  the  majority 
of  the  profession,  the  subjects  coming  before  it  must  be  carefully  investi- 
gated, all  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  collected,  and  the  various  considera- 
tions which  are  involved  carefully  weighed,  previously  to  a  final  decision 
being  called  for.  These  conditions  could  not  be  complied  with  at  a  first, 
short  session,  even  had  the  Convention  been  sufficiently  complete.  A 
year's  delay  will  afford  time  for  reflection  and  discussion,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  deliberate  and  settled  opinions  by  the  profession  at  large  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  several  Committees  appointed,  will 
obtain  all  the  data  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  different  topics 
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npon  which  it  is  their  duty  to  report.  The  next  Convention  will  therefore 
avoid  the  imputation  of  actincr  prematurely,  and  will  be  prepared  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  will  be  far  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation and  concurrence.  And  besides,  the  next  Convention  will  be  more 
truly  and  emphatically  national  in  its  composition,  and  its  results  will 
consequently  have  far  greater  influence  and  authority." 

Excessive  Application  a  Cause  of  lasanity. — Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Retreat,  in  alluding,  in  his  last  Report,  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  says 
— "  Our  devotion  to  business  of  every  kind,  is  too  long  continued  and  too 
absorbing.  We  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, and  eat  it  hastily,  that  we  may  carry  out  those  plans  of  advancement 
which  are  so  engrossing.  The  deep  traces  of  care  and  anxious  thought 
are  written  on  the  brow,  and  tiieir  corroding  influences  consume  not  only 
the  elasticitv  of  our  frame,  but  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  These  influences  pervade  society  in  this 
country  more  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  They  draw  within  their  vor- 
tex many  who  would  gladly  escape  them,  and  increasing  with  the  flood- 
tide  of  national  prosperity,  threaten  to  engulf  the  belter  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  nation  in  the  mselstroom  of  ambition  and  gain. 

"  There  are  considerations  of  the  highest  importance,  which  should 
arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  seek  the  real  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  prevention  of  suffering,  and  the  increased  difl'usion  of  human 
happiness.  While  so  much  is  doing  for  the  care  and  restoration  of  those 
afllicted  with  mental  derangement,  it  is  singular  that  such  indiflference 
should  prevail  in  regard  to  its  prevention.  That  public  sentiment  which 
would  not  tolerate  the  overworking  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  child, 
or  the  adult,  in  the  workshop  or  manufactory,  allows  the  delicate  organi- 
zation of  the  brain  to  be  prematurely  developed  and  overtasked  by  exces- 
sive and  unnatural  application  to  the  various  pursuits  and  employments  of 
the  day.  There  are,  however,  some  cheering  indications  of  a  better  state 
of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  simple 
principles  of  physiological  ^cience  will  do  much  to  correct  the  wide- 
spread errors  both  in  theory  and  practice  which  now  prevail.  The  penal- 
ties attached  to  all  violations  of  the  natural  laws  are  as  inevitable  as  those 
consequent  to  transgressions  against  the  moral  laws  of  our  being.  There 
is  no  axiom  in  physiology  more  true  or  more  frequently  disregarded,  than 
that  "  health  of  body  and  mind  is  more  frequently  undermined  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  constant  though  unperceived  causes,  than  by  any 
great  and  marked  exposure  of  an  accidental  kind." 

^Married, — Dr.  Phinehas  Potter,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Miss  H.  R.  Butler. — In  New 
York,  John  J.  Lasher,  M.D.,  to  Miss  G.  Quackenboss. 

Died, — At  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dr.  Sylvanus  Fancher,  73,  distinjjuished  for  his  efforts  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  vaccination. — At  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Wm.  H.  Haggins,  M.D.,  4  9. 

Report  of  Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  June  20th,  61. — Males,  35,  females,  26. 
Stillborn,  i.  Of  consumption,  1 1— tumor,  2— teething,  1— old  age,  1— marasmus, 3— measles, 
7 — typhus  fever,  4— dropsy  on  the  brain,  4 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  4 — accidental,  1  — 
convulsions,  1 — infantile, '4^inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3— 
brain  fjver,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  I — disease  of  the  brain,  2 — spasms,  1— cholera  morbus, 
1— dropsy  on  the  chest,  l—d}-sentery,  1— childbed,  1— drowned,  1  —  disease  of  the  heart,  1— 
apoplexy,  I— scarlet  fever,  1. 

Under  5  years,  29  —between  5  and  20  years,  6 — between  20  and  40  years,  14— between  40  and 
fiO  years,  3 — over  60  years,  4. 
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A  Case  of  Asphyria  from  Droinnbig.  By  Henrv  Moreton,  M.D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital. — Janies  Welch,  act,  4(3,  born 
in  Ireland,  was  observeiJ  on  Tuesday,  2d  of  June,  1846,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  2Gth  Street,  during  a  temporary  aber- 
ration of  mind.  Assistance  was  procured  as  soon  as  pos.^ible,  and  lie  was 
rescued  from  the  water,  after  having  remained  in  it  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes. 

He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  liellevue  Hospital,  where  I  saw 
him  soon  after  his  admission.  I  found  him  completely  asphyxiated — the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  cold,  the  face  livid,  the  veins  of  the  neck  very 
much  distended,  the  pupils  dilated  and  inactive,  and  a  frothy  mucus  exud- 
ing from  the  mouth. 

He  was  immediately  wrapped  in  hot  blankets,  and  insufflation  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Friction  with  mustard  and  vinegar  was  resorted  to, 
one  person  being  employed  at  each  extremity.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued for  twenty  minutes,  without  the  least  apparent  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  when  tr.  cantharid.  and  tr.  capsici.  were  substitut- 
ed for  the  mustard  and  vinegar. 

Warm  brandy  and  ammonia  were  then  poured  into  the  mouth,  but  the 
function  of  deglutition,  as  well  as  that  of  circulation  and  respiration, 
was  entirely  suspended.  A  stimulating  enema  was  then  administered 
and  retained. 

In  consideration  of  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  I  now 
consulted  with  Dr.  N.  Taylor,  respecting  the  propriety  of  venesection,  in 
order  to  relieve  this  surcharged  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  re- 
sult of  which  consultation  was,  that  although  depletion  might  restore  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  movements,  still,  in  the  before-mentioned 
condition  of  the  patient,  general  depletion  was  thought  to  be  inadmissi- 
ble ;  but  as  the  same  objections  could  not  arise  from  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  the  blood,  cups  were  applied  over  the  thoracic  and  epigastric  re- 
gions— after  which,  slight  pulsations  were  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  but 
no  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

One  hour  had  now  elapsed  since  his  adn»ission,  the  cups  were  renew- 
ed and  the  friction  continued  for  half  an  hour  longer,  without  any  change 
for  the  better;  when  considering  his  case  almost  a  hopeless  one,  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  resorting  to  a  powerful  derivative,  and  accordingly  ap- 
plied boiling  water  to  his  feet  and  legs,  which  to  the  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Taylor  and  myself,  as  well  as  the  patients  in  the  ward,  act- 
ed promptly  in  restoring  him,  as  the  man  immediately  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  pain,  drew  up  his  legs  spasmodically,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
minutes  was  sensible,  and  reaction  h-id  thoroughly  taken  place. — New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


New  Medical  Works  in  London. — The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Female  Breast,  as  they  relate  to  its  Health,  Derangement,  or  Disease. 
By  E.  W.  Tuson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. — A  New 
Translation  of  Laennec's  Treatise  on  Mediate  Auscultation  and  Disease 
of  the  Chest.  Edited  by  T.  Herbert,  M.D.— On  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  Important  Diseases,  Medical  and  Surgical,  in- 
cluding the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     By  J.  C.  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY   IN   EUROPE. 

Paris,  May  \Wi,  1846. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Paris,  during  the  last  winter,  I  have  found,  as  every 
medical  man  must  find,  numerous  objects  of  deep  interest;  but  my  at- 
tention has  been  ciiiefly  fixed  upon  subjects  connected  with  orthopedy. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Guerin,  Bouvier  and  others,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observation  in  this  most  interesting  branch  ,  of 
science.  I  have  found  in  Guerin's  wards,  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans 
Malades,  and  at  his  weekly  consultations,  many  cases  of  great  interest. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has,  at  his  own  house,  weekly  meetings  of  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  for  conversation  on  whatever  matters  of  importance  may 
have  presented  themselves  during  the  week.  Among  the  orthopedic  cases  at 
the  Hospital,  there  were  three  or  four  in  the  various  stages  of  treatment 
for  congenital  dislocation  or  luxation  of  the  hip.  To  these  I  paid  much 
attention,  and  watched  their  progress  with  care.  Guerin's  treatment  and 
theory,  in  these  cases,  consists — Firstly,  in  continued  extension  of  the 
limb.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley.  There 
is  a  long,  leather  splint,  well  cushioned,  applied  to  the  leg,  embracing  it 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  In  this  two  rings  are  inserted — one  for  a 
cord  which  runs  through  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  to  which 
is  attached  the  weight.  This  is  strictly  and  simply  the  course  "  prepara- 
toire."  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  head  of  the  femur  gradually  de- 
scends to  a  level  with  that  of  the  sound  limb.  This  all-important  object 
being  accomplished,  the  second  stage  of  the  treatment,  or  the  process  of 
'•' creusant ,"  is  commenced.  A  simple  yet  ingenious  contrivance  is 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  new  position  is 
kept  in  almost  constant  action  upon  the  acetabulum,  thus  excavating  for 
itself  a  new  socket,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  deepening  that  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  previously  existed. 

Guerin's  theory  in  this  respect  is,  that  in  no  case  is  the  cotyloid  cavity 
entirely  wantincr.  This  he  affirms  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations 
on  the  numerous  cases  of  congenital  luxation  which  he  has  treated,  but 
more  particularly  have  the  various  post-mortem  examinations,  made  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  assistant  M.  Kuhn  (to  "whom,  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  deformity  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  one  to  which  he  has 
23 
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devoted  much  time  and  attention),  confirmed  liim  in  his  opinion.  In 
every  case  a  cavity  has  been  found.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  ex- 
tremely shallow,  and  in  adults  nearly  obliterated,  but  never  entirely.  The 
patient  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  is  often,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  permitted  gradu- 
ally to  make  use  of  more  active  exercise,  and  he  proceeds  from  simply 
swinging  the  limb,  to  the  walking  stool,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the 
weight  is  taken  from  the  still  feeble  member,  and  there,  as  the  process 
of  cure  continues,  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  free  use  of  his  own  feet. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  before  the  first  part  of  the  process  can  be 
accomplished,  namely,  the  descent  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  aid  of 
tenotomy  will  be  required.  This  may  be  termed  the  second  class.  In 
this  case  it  may  become  necessary  to  divide  the  various  muscles  which 
by  their  contraction  offer  an  opposition  to  our  efforts.  As,  for  example,  I 
can  recall  a  casein  which  the  tendon  of  the  two  adductors,  the  gluteus  me- 
dius  and  minimus,  the  psoas,  the  rectus  femoris,  as  also  (the  case  being  com- 
plicated) the  biceps,  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendo-Achilles, 
were  each  in  their  turn  divided.  But  in  that  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  depression  is  so  extremely  shallow  as  to  render  vain  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  normal  position  by  this  course  of  treat- 
ment, a  mode  more  bold  and  active  must  be  adopted.  In  these  cases 
Guerin  performs  an  operation,  which  first  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  the 
result  of  those  more  general  applications  of  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  operation  by  the  subcutaneous  method  has  taken  its 
stand,  and  the  more  extended  application  of  which  he  is  the  acknow- 
ledged originator.  This  operation  resembles  that  which  he  performs  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  The  head  of  the  femur  rests  in  all  these 
cases  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ;  the  capsular  ligament  is  of  necessity 
much  elongated,  being  stretched,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  deformity, 
either  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  two,  or  sometimes  even  three  inches.  The 
luxation  having  been  reduced  either  by  the  simple  means,  or  by  division 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  process  of  passive  exercise,  &tc.;  having  been 
tried  without  success,  there  being  still,  after  a  proper  lengtli  of  time  has 
elapsed,  a  constant  disposition  of  the  bone  to  return  to  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion, slipping  from  its  |)lace  when  the  slightest  weight  is  applied  to  it,  the 
operation  then  becomes  necessary.  Guerin  introduces  his  instrument 
from  without  inward,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
he  cuts  across  upon  a  level  with  the  u])per  lip  of  the  socket.  I3y  this 
means  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  is  produced.  There  is  adhesion  and 
cicatrization,  with  its  necessary  result,  contraction.  In  fifteen  days  gentle 
passive  motion  is  made  use  of,  and  in  time  a  firm  ligament  is  formed,  by 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  held  securely  in  its  new  position.  Imme- 
diately after  the  operation  a  band  is  placed  firmly  round  the  pelvis,  with 
a  compress  upon  the  joint.  Several  other  cases  were  described  to  me, 
besides  those  I  have  seen  at  the  Hospital,  some  of  double,  some  of  single 
congenital  luxation,  in  which  the  operation  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  favorable  results. 

4th.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases.     In  certain  children  the  re- 
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slstance  to  the  means  employed  for  producing  a  descent  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  is  so  great  as  to  render  tliese  efForts  wholly  ineftectual.  What 
is  very  curious  in  these  cases  is,  that  in  lieu  of  this,  there  is  an  elongation 
of  the  hone  itself,  hy  which  ample  compensation  is  made.  Thus  we 
have  still  the  signs  of  dislocation  on  examining  the  hip-joint,  but  on  com- 
paring liie  two  limbs  we  find  them  of  the  same  length.  There  was  one 
verv  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Hospital,  affording,  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, jtositive  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  this  elongation.  The  patient,  in 
this  case,  will  have,  of  course,  a  slight  awkwardness  in  his  gait,  but  without 
the  usual  limp.  I  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  briefly  remarking 
that  in  this,  as,  in  truth,  is  the  case  in  Paris,  upon  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  medicine,  there  has  been  much  controversy,  and  that 
M.  Guerin  and  Bouvier  have  arrayed  themselves  upon  opposite  sides. 
Of  course.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  form  a  decided  opinion  until  I  have  had 
a  still  greater  number  of  cases  presented  to  ijjy  view,  and  have  had  that 
opportunity  for  careful  and  accurate  observation  which  private  practice 
can  alone  afford. 

As  a  curious  example  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark,  and  of  the 
thorouuh  investigation  which  all  things  here  undergo,  having  any  connec- 
tion with  the  science  of  medicine,  may  be  cited  the  controversy  which 
has  been  going  on  the  past  winter  between  MM.  Velpeau  and  Blandier 
on  the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  with  the  particulars  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  well  acquainted. 

The  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  Messieurs  Guerin  and  Bouvier, 
and  by  Dr.  Little,  of  London,  for  the  various  phases  of  spinal  disease,  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  at  the  Boston  Orthopedic  Institution,  with 
the  exception  that  the  above-named  gentlemen  adopt  the  prone  position 
in  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  cases  than  has  been  the  practice  in  Bos- 
ton. The  only  reason  why  this  should  not  be  more  generally  made  use 
of  in  certain  cases,  is  the  weari?omeness  of  the  position  almost  entirely 
debarring  the  patient  from  the  amusements  of  wliich  the  other  positions 
admit. 

In  some  cases  no  doubt  this  mode  of  treatment  is  very  important,  as  in 
scrofulous  disease  with  excurvation,  where  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebrae  are  in  a  state  of  caries.  Here  the  prone 
position  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  affords  the  greatest  promise  of  suc- 
cess, and  should  in  all  cases  be  employed  where  the  patient  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  submit  to  it.  To  be  used  with  the  expectation  of  a  fa- 
vorable result,  there  is  much  minutiae  to  be  attended  to  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  couch,  adjustment  of  the  cushions,  together  with  the  ap- 
propriate body  apparatus  so  arranged  that  while  the  patient  is  recum- 
bent there  shall  be  a  gentle  elastic  pressure  constantly  exerted  upon  the 
protuberant  part.  Guerin  remarks  that  the  course  pursued  should  be  the 
same  as  tliat  for  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  and  that,  as  far  as  this  part  of 
the  treatment  is  concerned,  this  disease  should  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted   that   in  Paris  the   provision  for   that  large 
class  of  sufferers   who  are  afflicted   with   some  of  the  various  deformities 
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which  recent  advances  in  science  have  so  well  prejDared  ihe  surgeon  to 
relieve,  but  who  have  the  additional  misfortune  of  poverty,  should  be  so 
inferior  and  so  unworthy  the  results  which  might  be  eliected  under  other 
circumsiances,  and  which  have  been  brought  about  in  private  practice. 
From  the  great  error  which  was  committeil  in  the  first  instance  of  placing 
the  patients  of  this  class  in  one  of  their  large  public  hospitals,  merely 
allotting  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  wards  to  their  reception,  it  has  seem- 
ed to  me  impossible  that  in  certain  cases  the  surgeon  should  be  able  to  do 
either  himself  or  his  patients  justice.  Tiiis  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  lateral  curvature,  and  general  feebleness  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  where  the  all-important  auxiliaries  of  gynmastic  exercises,  suited 
to  attain  the  peculiar  object  in  view,  be  it  the  development  of  a  particular 
set  of  muscles,  or  the  general  strengthening  of  all  the  muscles,  or  quick- 
ening the  dormant  circulation  and  giving  vigor  to  the  debilitated  nerves, 
must  be  for  the  most  part  ajjandoned  for  the  want  of  necessary  acconmio- 
dations  to  permit  that  variety  of  exercises  being  made  use  of,  which  are 
requisite  to  insure  complete  success.  How  inferior  must  such  a  charity 
necessarily  be,  connected  with  a  hospital  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
to  one  especially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  be  it  public  or  private. 
Of  those  of  the  latter  class  which  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  that  of  M. 
Bouvier  has  given  me  the  most  pleasure.  Of  the  vaiiety  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  arrangement  to  be  found  at  this  institution,!  shall  speak  more 
in  detail  hereafter. 

The  couches  of  extension  and  segmoid  flexion  combined  with  suitable 
exercises,  are  the  means  considered  the  most  effectual,  and  upon  which 
chief  reliance  is  to  be  i)laced,in  cases  of  lateral  curvature.  As  an  adjunct 
to  this,  and  to  be  used  while  the  patient  is  walking,  he,  these  gentlemen 
make  use  of  some  form  of  spinal  support  for  body  ajiparatus.  This  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  modification  of  Tavernier's  Lever  Belt,  which 
in  a  number  of  cases  is  without  doubt  an  instrument  of  great  value. 

All  orthopedic  surgeons  agree  in  the  necessity  of  spinal  supports  being 
used  in  some  form  for  spinal  curvatures,  and  for  a  perfect  instrument  of 
this  kind,  which  shall  unite  the  advantages  of  those  we  have,  without 
iheir  defects,  is  what  1  have  sought  for  diligently.  The  best  which  I 
have  seen,  where  the  object  has  been  to  go  farther  than  merely  to  afford 
support  to  the  spine  or  staying  it  in  the  new  position  to  which  other  reme- 
dies have  brought  it,  until  the  feeble  muscles  shall  have  acquired  power  to 
perform  their  office  without  this  aid,  are  those  employed  by  Dr.  Little, 
which  are  still  a  modification  of  Tavernier's,  but  more  powerful  and  better 
adapted  to  a  great  number  of  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  there  are  of  course  many  other 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  particularly  where  there  is  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  or  where  the  general  health  is  enfeebled.  In  all  cases  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  is  to  be  directed  with  much  care  to  the  less 
prominent  symptoms.  Dr.  Zinck,  of  the  Orthopedic  Institution,  Vienna, 
lays  inuch  stress  on  false  positions  during  sleep,  as  a  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint ;  as,  for  example,  lying  with  the  head  inclined  toward  the  left  side, 
thus  checking  inspiration  on  that  side.     He  says  that  on  this  account  the 
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Tocess  of  cure  is  rendered  much  more  tedious,  and  he  considers  that  pa- 
ents  should  he  watched  much  during  their  sleep,  that  the  injury  arising 
i-om  these  false  positions  may  be  obviated.  He  has  found  the  muscles 
If  inspiration  on  the  left  side  in  sucli  cases  much  atrophied. 
j  [n  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital,  London,  much  reliance  is  placed 
pon  the  instrument  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  This  was  the  fsrst 
rthopedic  institution  I  visited  in  Europe.  It  is  solely  a  charitable  m- 
[itution,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  disinterested  efforts  of  Dr.  Little,  l)y 
i'hom  it  was  carried  to  a  (rreat  degree  of  perfection  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
j.amplis  is  now  the  senior,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale  the  junior  surgeon,  ine 
litter  gentleman  has  already  made  his  appearance  before  the  English  sur- 
ical  community,  as  the  inventor  of  two  or  three  surgical  instruments  and 
pparatus.  One,  in  particular,  for  the  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  bids  fair 
)  be  an  instiximent  of  great  value. 

j  This  Institution  or  Hospital  has  accommodations  for  about  forty  patients. 
During  the  last  year  seventy-five  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom 
j)rty-eight  liave  been  discharged  cured,  and  eighteen  relieved.  The  num- 
er  of  out-patients  is,  however,  very  large.  There  are  two  days 
I  the  week  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  on  these  occasions  from 
jxty  to  eighty  patients  constantly  present  themselves.  These  are  for  the 
lost  part  different  on  different  days,  and  the  whole  number  dependent 
;pon  the  institution  for  advice  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  whole 
umber  which  have  been  treated  at  this  institution  since  its  formation,  is 
j)ur  thousand.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  subscriptions,  which  now 
mount  to  £1917.     The   list  is   headed  by  Prince  Albert,  followed   by 

number  of  the  nobility. 

The  treatment  of  club  feet  is  a  subject  which  is  now  so  thoroughly 
Inderstood  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  that  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  it  here, 
'he  chief  difference  consists  in  the  form  of  apparatus  employed.  That 
f  tfie  model  which  I  brought  with  me  from  Boston,  is  considered  by 
little,  Guerin  and  others,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  they  have  seen  ; 
nd,  as  Dr.  L.  observed  when  speaking  of  the  various  apparatus  in  use, 
le  great  expense  of  this  kind  of  especial  work  in  London,  is  the  only 
'ason  why  this  more  perfect  form  cannot  be  universally  adopted. 

In  some  future  communication,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  a  novel 
lid  effectual  method  now  pursued  for  straightening  the  bent  limbs  of 
ckety  children,  for  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  stammering  in  those  cases 
''hich  admit  of  a  cure,  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  varieties 
jf  scrofulous  diseases  and  of  nervous  debility.  Until  which  time,  1  re- 
tain, Sir,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

BUCKMINSTER  BrOWN. 


MALIGNANT   DISEASES   OF  THE   STOMACH. 

Cases  treated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Reported  by  E.  L.  Ormerod,  M.B. 

Zncephahid  Disease  of  the  Stomach. — John  B ,  aged  64  ;  March, 

346  ;  Luke  back-ward  ;  under  Dr.  Roupell.     A  large,  very  fat  man, 
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formerl}'  woi^li'mg  seventeen  stone,  but  now  somewhat  less ;  a  look- 
ing-iilass  silverer ;  bahitually  intemperate;  was  admilied  for  weakness 
and  tremois,  aflecting  chiefl)-  the  iij)per  extremities,  so  that  he  could  not 
feed  himself.  This  was  his  sole  complaint,  and  thus  he  continued  till 
within  four  days  of  his  death,  wiien  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  pain  in 
the  head,  vomiting,  thirst,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite.  He  died,  after  a 
long  painful  agony  of  a  day's  duration,  it  is  considered  of  fever,  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  ward.  To  the  last  he  was  free  from  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

Body  examined  itocnty-six  hours  after  death. — Warm  dry  weather. 
No  marks  of  decomposition  externally  ;  no  j)articularly  marked  sugilla- 
tions,  and  no  smell  of  putrefaction.  Limbs  relaxing  from  their  rigidity. 
Arachnoid  white  and  opaque,  with  little  white  dots  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater.  Substance  of  the  brain  soft,  with  numerous  bloody  points, 
and  little  vessels  full  of  coagulated  blood,  drawing  out  like  hairs  on  suc- 
tion. The  arteries  about  the  base  were  thickened,  and  yellow  in  patches. 
The  pleurae  were  extensively  adherent ;  the  lungs  generally  emphyse- 
matous, (Edematous  and  posteriorly  rotten,  readily  tearing  down  under  the 
fingers.  Beyond  the  enormous  deposit  of  fat  about  the  heart,  and  the 
deep  staining  of  the  lining  niembrane  on  the  right  side,  there  was  little  to 
notice  in  this  organ.  The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  stomach  was  dusky, 
and  injected  near  the  pylorus  ;  the  naicous  surface  was  red  and  rough,  es- 
pecially towards  tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  organ.  The  mucous  membrane 
here,  as  in  the  U|)|)er  part  of  the  duodenum,  was  emphysematous  ;  the 
sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  stomach  infiltrated  with  a  creamy  fluid, 
by  which  it  was  widely  separated  from  the  muscular  coat,  the  whole  of 
the  coats  together  forming  a  thick  membrane,  traversed  by  fine  strise  par- 
allel to  each  other,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  stomach.  The  em- 
physematous condition  of  the  mucous  rnea)brane  tended  much  to  obscure 
the  particular  local  changes  that  it  had  undergone  ;  but  a  small,  white, 
fungous  growth  was  attached  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  while  a  ring  of  the  same  substance,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance very  like  that  of  psoriasis,  lay  near  the  same  place.  There 
was  nothing  to  notice  in  the  small  intestines  or  mesenteric  glands.  The 
liver  was  large,  indented  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  parts,  and,  as 
viewed  by  the  microscope,  in  a  state  of  commencing  fatty  degeneration. 
A  few  cartilage-like  bodies,  small,  with  opaque  spots  and  strise,  without 
any  enveloping  membrane,  were  scattered  beneath  the  capsule  and 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ.  A  lobular  mass  of  fat,  partly 
ciossed  by  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  lay  attached  to  the  spermatic 
cord  on  each  side,  chiefly  external  to  the  inguinal  ring. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  presenting  a  rather  unusual  form  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  stomach.  Rokilansky  speaks  of  encephaloid  disease 
of  this  part  as  generally  occurring  in  connection  with  a  high  degree  of 
vascular  action  in  parts  already  suffering  under  the  fibrous  form  of  dis- 
ease, the  areolar  being  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
encephaloid  from  the  fibrous.  But  the  encephaloid  being  more  common 
than  the  areolar,  although  a  stage  beyond  it  in  this  process,  the  difference 
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is  accounted  for  in  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  encephaloid  cancer  as 
an  original  lesion,  of  which  the  above  is  an  instance.  The  point,  how- 
ever, to  be  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  annexed  cases,  turns  on  the  pathology 
rather  than  on  any  exact  anatomical  distinction  of  the  lesions. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  man  could  have  gone  on,  not  merely  living 
without  any  symptoms  of  so  formidable  a  disease  in  a  part  of  so  great 
importance  and  such  lively  sympathies  as  the  stomach,  but  actually  tax- 
ing this  organ  to  its  utmost  ;  for  his  appetite  was  most  voracious,  and 
emaciation  had  very  little  reduced  the  truly  enormous  deposit  of  fat  with 
which  every  part  of  his  body  was  loaded.  The  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  diseased  part  offered  no  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  being  properly  performed — that  he  had  so 
much  less  surface  of  stomach  wherewith  to  digest  his  food — but  that  the 
part  of  his  stomach  which  did  execute  its  functions  could  do  so  unhinder- 
ed by  the  disease  of  the  pyloric  part.  The  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  principle  that  we  can  recall,  is  mentioned  by  Pemberton,  where  a 
cancerous  ulcer  had  advanced  very  much  further  than  the  disease  men- 
tioned above,  even  to  erosion  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  ''  without 
any  one  symptom  by  which  such  a  disease  of  the  stomach  could  possibly 
have  been  suspected,"  because  "the  mischief  was  so  situated  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  passage  of  the  food."  The  following  case  supplies  an  apt 
illustration,  the  converse  of  the  above  : — 

Scirrhus  of  the  Pylorus. — William  D ,  aged  45  ;  March,  1845  : 

Luke  back-ward  ;  under  Dr.  Roupell.  A  man,  with  no  appearance  of 
malignant  disease,  extremely  emaciated.  He  had  been  suffering  for  nine 
months  from  vomiting,  about  three  hours  after  every  meal,  this  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  intermitting  for  three  or  four  days — from  constipation  and 
extreme  progressive  emaciation.  The  matters  vomited  were  never  mixed 
with  blood,  but  generally  dark  brown  and  pultaceous.  He  died  after 
about  six  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  only  point  of  interest  in  his 
case,  beyond  the  severe  vomiting,  over  which  medicine  did  not  appear  to 
exert  any  control,  being  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  urea  in  his 
urine. 

Body  examined  thirteen  hours  ajter  death. — Lungs  generally  emphy- 
sematous ;  the  black  pulmonary  matter  on  the  surface  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  pale-white  color  of  the  rest  of  the  organ.  Within,  they  were 
cedematous,  breaking  down  readily  under  the  finger,  but  resisting  traction 
well.  A  small  jjulmonary  abscess  existed  near  the  apex  of  the  left  lung, 
close  beneath  the  pleurse.  Stomach  more  than  four  times  the  ordinary 
size  ;  externally  healthy  ;  within,  stained  of  a  dirty  purple,  and  coated 
with  thick  mucus,  beneath  which,  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  entire 
but  mamelhnnie  in  an  extreme  degree — this  towards  the  pylorus  ;  at  the 
cardiac  end  the  coats  were  partially  digested.  The  stomach  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  he  had  vomited  during  life.  The 
pylorus  was  contracted — so  as  hardly  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  common 
pencil — by  means  of  a  hard  ring  projecting  all  round,  single  on  the  side 
that  lay  uppermost,  but  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  pancreas  double,  the 
two  ritlges  leaving  between  them  a  cavity  big  enough  to  contain  a  hazel- 
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nut.  Peihpps  the  whole  morbid  growth  was  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  thick  lini^.  Some  small,  white,  hard  bodies  were  found  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum  ;  none  elsewhere.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
rather  large,  but  grey,  and  of  natural  consistency.  Except  a  litle  black 
dotting  of  the  follicles  of  the  colon,  the  intestines  were  generally  healthy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  other  mechanical  obstacle,  acting  to 
the  same  t^xtent,  would  have  produced  analogous  results  by  vomiting  and 
progressive  emaciation  ;  for  the  scirrhous  substance  in  the  present  instance 
had  not  undeigone  any  change  by  ulceration  on  the  surface  ;  it  was  merely 
a  hard  annular  mass,  which,  but  for  the  little  bodies  in  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  could  hardly  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  a  scirrhous  nature, 
the  existence  of  these  little  bodies  being  the  only  evidence  that  the  py- 
loric disease  w'as  not  purely  local  ;  yet  this  small  mass  of  fibrous  cancer 
had  produced  the  severest  symptoms,  while  in  the  former  case  a  far  great- 
er extent  of  encephaloid  cancer  had  existed,  not  only  without  a  single 
symptom  referable  to  the  stomach,  but  with  proof  of  an  unusual  degree 
of  activity  of  the  functions  of  that  organ. 

The  form  of  the  diseased  parts  is  worth  a  little  attention,  for  it  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  merely  an  accident  that  the  scirrhous  growth  took 
the  form  of  a  double  ring.  In  the  notes  respecting  a  patient  in  the  same 
ward  a  few  weeks  previously  , whose  symptoms  corresponded  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  last-described  case,  the  changes  of  the  stomach  are  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  general  thickening  about  the  pyloric  orifice,  the 
aperture  being  reduced  to  about  the  ordinary  diameter  of  a  drawing  pen- 
cil in  one  point.  The  thickened  walls  becoming  gradually  thinner  from 
this  point  towards  the  cardiac  end,  were  covered  with  a  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  which  continued  for  about  an  inch  ;  and  then,  after  crossing  a 
somewhat  raised  edge,  the  mucous  membrane  regained  its  normal  surface, 
and  the  walls  of  the  stomach  their  usual  thickness.  Towards  the  duode- 
num, the  stricture  terminated  quite  suddenly,  but  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  further  on,  another  elevation  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  a  rather 
smaller  size,  was  to  be  observed.  On  section,  the  parallel  striae  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  stomach  were  very  distinct ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  proof  of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  pyloric  dis- 
ease, we  have  not  communicated  any  further  details  of  the  case,  which, 
indeed,  only  presented  the  same  amount  of  symptoms,  with  more  local 
changes,  than  existed  in  the  one  which  has  just  before  been  related. 

These  must  be  considered  as  cases  cut  off  accidentally,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  full  development  of  the  cancerous  iDass.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  a  case  in  which  the  disease  run  its  way  to  destroy 
life  by  the  actual  amount  of  organic  lesion,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular seat  of  such  lesion. 

Such  a  case  is  the  following,  which,  for  actual  extent  of  lesion,  exceeds 
any  other  that  my  note-book  contains,  and  having  been  already  referred 
to,  may  be  conveniently  here  reproduced  in  an  abridged  form. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach  and  Peritoneum. — John   B ,  aged  56, 

April,  21,  1842  ;  had  suffered  more  or  less  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
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right  hypochondrium  for  six  months  ;  for  the  last  three  months  has  had 
vomiting  after  taking  food,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  obhged 
to  desist  from  l)is  trade  of  shoe-making. 

Till  July  10th,  when  he  died,  he  presented  litde  to  notice  from  day  to 
day.  The  general  conclusions  may  he  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ;  that 
he  had  progressive  etnaciation,  constant  vomiting  of  almost  all  that  he 
swallowed,  food  or  medicine,  but  never  of  any  blood.  His  appetite  was 
most  voracious  ;  his  bowels  were  obstinately  costive.  The  treatment 
was  solely  directed  to  support  his  system. 

The  body,  on  examination,  presented  an  appearance  of  the  most  ex- 
treme emaciation.  The  heart  was  of  not  more  than  one  third  the  usual 
size,  and  quite  without  fat.  The  black  |)uImonary  matter  beneath  the 
pleura  contrasted  very  strongly  with  numerous  small  white  patches  on  the 
surface,  and  entering  a  little  way  into  (he  substance  of  the  lungs,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  earthy  concretions,  were  odierwise  healthy. 
The  stomach  was  reduced  to  a  thickened  mass,  about  the  ordinary  size 
of  the  colon.  Internally,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  new  ulcerated  sur- 
face ;  the  scirrhous  degeneration  implicating  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  organ  from  the  pylorus  nearly  to  the  cardiac  extremity.  Its  walls 
were,  on  an  average,  half  an  inch  thick  throughout  ;  in  some  points  full 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  was  an  extensive  deposit 
of  scirrhous  tubercles  in  the  omentum,  and  a  few,  as  noticed  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  were  scattered  about  an  old  hernial  sac. 

Cases  presenting  more  extensive  lesions  than  the  above  might  easily 
be  found  ;  but  they  would  not  all  supply  the  illustration  which  is  here 
required  of  the  progress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  of  which  neither  any 
particular  local  obstruction,  nor  any  drain  on  the  powers  of  the  system 
bv  haemorrhage,  has  hastened  the  fotal  termination.  We  forbear  to  dwell 
on  any  other  single  morbid  appearances  which  would  require  the  narra- 
tion of  more  cases  to  show  that  they  were  anything  but  accidental  in  the 
particular  instance,  but  we  confine  our  attention  here  to  the  illustration  of 
the  influence  which  the  situation  of  the  disease  has  on  the  production  of 
the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject,  it  is  almost  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  dje 
most  elaborate  systematic  treatises  of  Dr.  Walshe  for  all  that  is  known 
of  cancer. — London  Lancet. 


FOREIGN   BODIES  IN   THE   ORGANS  AND   TISSUES   OF  THE  BODY, 
f  37  W.  B.  Herrick,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Rush  Medical  college. 

Every  experienced  practitioner  has,  doubtless,  met  with  cases,  with  symp- 
toms which,  for  the  want  of  a  correct  history,  or  from  inattentio:i  to  rni- 
nute  circumstances  connected  with  their  origin  and  progress,  have  appear- 
ed inexplicable  and   perplexing. 

Symptoms  thus  presenting  themselves,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
are  often  produced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  imbedded  in 
some  important  organ  or  tissue  of  the   body,  introduced   by  accident  or 
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otherwise,  without   the  patient's   knowledge  ;  its   presence  not  being  sus- 
pected by  himself  or  his  medical  attendant. 

B^or  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  inquiring  more  minutely  into  the  origin  and  primary  cause  of 
such  symptoms,  we  give  below  the  history  of  a  few  cases  of  the  kind  : 

Cask  1. — In  the  fall  of  1843,  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  H.,  an  indus- 
trious, middle-aged  farmer,  with  a  good  constitution,  who  had  been  suf- 
fering, during  the  24  hours  previous  to  my  arrival,  with  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain  in  and  around  the  knee-joint,  extending  upwards  to  the  hip, 
and  downwards  to  the  foot.  Limb  iiigh-colored,  swollen,  and  very  ten- 
der, pulse  100  and  full. 

It  appeared  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  while  laboring  in  the  field 
about  two  months  previous  to  this  time,  my  patient  had  felt  a  slight  prick- 
ing sensation  in  the  integuments  covering  the  joint.  Upon  examination,  a 
slightlv  reddened  point  was  discovered,  but  itiere  being  no  other  evidence 
of  injury,  and  as  exercise  caused  no  inconvenience,  he  continued  his  la- 
bors up  to  the  tin)e  of  the  inflammatory  attack. 

Under  the  influence  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  both  general  and  local, 
the  inflammatory  action  gradually  subsided,  and  in  about  ten  days  all 
signs  of  disease  had  disappeared  from  the  afiected  part. 

About  six  months  subsequent  to  this  attack,  being  called  again,  I  found 
Mr.  H.  suffering  as  before,  with  symptoms  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  above  mentioned.  The  treatment,  this  time,  though  actively  anti- 
phlogisiic,  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance around  the  joint,  which  continued  to  discharge  for  two  weeks, 
when  it  healed,  leaving  no  bad  effects,  apparently,  excepting  a  slightly 
coniracted  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

In  about  a  year  after  this  second  attack,  this  unfortunate  patient  was 
brought  upon  his  bed  for  the  third  time,  with  symptoms  identical  with  the 
former.  An  abscess  formed  as  before,  which  continued  to  discharge  for 
two  or  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (during  my  absence)  his 
medical  alt  aidant,  while  passing  a  probe  into  the  abscess,  discovered  a 
fori'lgn  substance  imbedded  in  its  walls,  which,  being  withdrawn,  proved 
to  be  the  sharp  point  of  a  thorn,  a  half  inch  or  more  in  length.  After 
its  removal,  as  may  be  su()po3ed,  the  abscess  healed  kindly,  and  all  traces 
of  disease  of  the  lerr  and  knee  rapidly  disappeared. 

II. — A.  H.,  a  carpenter,  about  25  years  of  age,  of  good  constitution, 
and  in  robust  health  at  the  time,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  cough,  pro- 
fuse expectoration,  and  difficult  respiration,  with  slight  febrile  excitement. 
In  the  hands  of  numerous  physicians  of  good  reputation,  and  imder  the 
care  of  as  many  quacks,  for  two  years  after  this  attack,  a  part  of  which 
lime  was  spent  in  a  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  these  symptoms  became 
morr  and  more  alarming,  his  sufferings  almost  insu|)portable  ;  till,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  these  ajiparently  characteristic  sytnptoms,  his  emaciated 
condition  and  depressed  physical  powers,  impressed  the  conviction  upon 
himself  and  medical  advisers,  that  he  uas  about  to  fall  a  victim  to 
consumption. 

Thus  deprired  of  hope,  and  desirous  of  seeing  his  friends  once  more, 
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Mr.  H.,  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and  bodily  suffering,  arrived  at  length 
Ht  the  lionie  of  his  brother  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  there,  as  he  supposed, 
shortly  to  end  his  days. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  and  during  one  of  the  violent  fits  of  coughing,  to 
which  he  was  subject,  a  foreign  substance,  wliich  proved  to  be  a  fish 
bone,  cuboidal  in  shape,  and  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  was  sud- 
denly and  forcibly  ejected  from  the  laryngeal  opening  upon  the  floor. 

From  this  time  forward,  all  the  alarming  symptoms  began  rapidly  to 
abate,  and  at  this  time,  two  years  since,  the  individual  above  named  is  in 
perfect  health. 

After  the  above  fortunate  termination  of  his  disease,  Mr.  H,  recollected 
that  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  above-named 
symptoms,  while  dining  upon  fish,  he  inhaled,  as  he  supposed,  a  small 
portion  into  the  air-passages,  but,  as  it  gave  him  but  little  trouble  at  the 
lime,  he  thought  no  more  of  it,  and  ditl  not,  during  his  illness,  suspect, 
even,  the  true  cause  of  his  sufferings. 

111. — A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  has  given  me  the  history  of  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  fell,  accidentally,  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
blunt  stick  ;  which,  piercing  the  clothing  and  integuments,  passed  into 
the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The 
opening  thus  produced  assumed  the  character  of  a  fistula,  and  remained 
open  for  a  long  time  after  the  accident.  The  operation  of  laying  open 
this  cavitv,  was  at  length  performed,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  imbedded  in  the  tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcerating 
canal. — Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


CASE   OF  STRANGULATr.D    INGUINAL   HERMA. 

By  Paul  r.  Eve,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Ox  the  ITih  of  last  August,  I  was  requested  by  Drs.  Hanson  and  Jones, 
of  an  adjoining  county,  to  see,  with  tiiem,  a  patient  laboring  under  stran- 
gulated hernia.     Mr.  G.  S is  about  44  years,  weighs    185   pounds, 

and  is  only  five  feet  six  inclies  high  ;  his  iiabits  are  very  good.  In  1841, 
four  years  ago,  while  lifting  a  cotton  bale,  "  he  felt  something  give  way 
in  the  region  of  the  right  groin."  On  Thursday,  the  1 4th  of  August, 
when  sowing  turnips,  he  suddenly  experienced  ))ain  low  down  in  the  right 
side  of  his  abdomen.  He  took,  soon  after  this,  a  dose  of  salts,  which  act- 
ed freely  upon  his  bowels  ;  but  as  no  relief  was  thus  obtained.  Dr.  Hanson 
was  sent  for,  and  reached  him  early  on  Saturday  morning  the  16th.  Mr. 
S.  was  now  freelv  bled,  and  means  employed  to  reduce  a  hernia  found 
existing  in  the  riffht  inifuinal  roiiion.  Reduction  not  being  effected.  Dr. 
Jones  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  All  ordi- 
nary means  failing  to  restore  the  protruding  viscus,  including  tobacco  in- 
jection which  evacuated  the  bowels  freely,  1  was  sent  for  at  2,  A.  M.,  of 
the  17th,  and  saw  the  patient  a  few  hours  afterwards.     At  half  past  8 
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o'clock,  having  exhausted  taxis,  fee,  as  my  two  professional  friends  had 
already  done,  the  operation  was  decided  upon. 

The  tumor  extended  from  the  external  abdominal  ling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum  on  the  right  side.  It  was  much  distended,  and  the  patient 
complained  of  great  pain  at  this  region.  In  making  the  incisions,  the  ar- 
teria  ad  cittern  abdominis  was  found  to  require  the  ligature,  and  when  the 
sac  was  opened,  a  saucer  was  employed  to  catch  the  bloody  serum  which 
flowed  out.  Of  this  there  was  more  than  a  half  pint,  which,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  formed  the 
hernial  tumor.  There  were  no  adhesions  to  the  sac.  The  internal  ab- 
dominal ring  was  now  divided  by  carrying  the  edge  of  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er's knife  directly  u|iwards,  and  etForts  made  to  return  the  protruding  por- 
tion of  omentum.  From  the  induration  of  the  part  presented  at  the  in- 
ternal ring,  success  did  not  attend  this  attempt  at  reduction.  The  knife 
had  again  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  ring  greatly  enlarged  by  free  incisions, 
and  then  the  omentum  only  returned  by  prolonged  and  forcible  mani- 
pulations. 

Alter  the  operation,  we  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  our  patient,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  long  survive  it.  Forty  drops  of  laudanum 
were  prescribed,  also  absolute  diet  and  quietude.  Upon  opiates,  how- 
ever, was  placed  the  greatest  reliance  ;  and  Dr.  H..  the  family  physician, 
kindly  consented  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  with  Mr.  S. 

On  the  19th,  two  days  after  the  operation,  I  was  much  gratified  to  re- 
ceive a  very  favorable  report  from  our  patient.  His  sufferings  had  gradually 
diminished,  his  pulse  was  at  88,  and  his  wound,  which  was  now  dressed, 
found  to  be  doing  well.  We  even  placed  him  on  another  mattrass,  while 
his  bed  was  made  up,  and  his  linen  changed.  He  had  yet  had  no  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels,  but  had  passed  some  flatus.  An  emollient  enema 
was  prescribed,  should  he  be  troubled  in  the  bowels  during  the  day,  which 
if  not  moved  on  the  morrow,  were  then  to  be  stimulated  to  action  by  an 
injection. 

The  1st  September  I  heard  Mr.  S.  was  itnproving,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October,  he  went  eleven  miles  to  vote  at  our  State  election.  The  ligature 
to  the  small  artery  was  not  removed  until  the  16th  of  this  month,  and 
during  November  last  I  met  him  in  our  streets  attending  to  his  business. 

The  soft  pad  of  a  truss,  with  rather  a  weak  spring,  was  recommended 
to  be  worn,  in  this  case,  for  a  few  months. — Southci'n  Med.  Journal. 


NEW   METHOD    OF   PRESERVING    ORGANIC   MATTERS. 

At  a  late  soiree,  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Dr.  Sylvestri, 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Naples,  and  chief  Physician  of  his 
Majesty's  guard  of  honor,  exhibited  several  preparations  made  according 
to  a  method  discovered  by  him.  By  this  process,  organic  matters  are 
perfectly  preserved,  being  converted  into  a  substance  possessing  the  hard- 
ness of  stone,  and  admitting  of  being  polished.  Among  the  preparations 
shown,  were  a  portion  of  human   liver,  a  section  of  a  kidney,  a  section 
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of  a  testis,  and  some  bands  and  beads.  In  tbese  specimens  tbe  texture 
was  jieiTectly  apparent  wben  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  but  tbe 
substances  tbemselves  bad  acquired  tbe  baldness  and  resonance  of  stone. 
Tbe  bead  of  a  ram  possessed  tbe  stony  bardness  peculiar  to  tbese  pre- 
parations, wbile  ibe  ears  and  bairs  retained  tbeir  natural  softness  and  plia- 
bility. Birds  submitted  to  tbis  process,  retain  tbeir  featbers  uninjured 
eitber  in  color  or  pliancy  ;  fisbes  are  coated  by  a  kind  of  transparent 
varnisb  ;  and  tbe  cornea  retains  tbe  transparency  of  life.  Dr.  Sylvestri 
bas  also  succeeded  in  preserving  flowers  in  tbe  same  manner,  tbe  petals 
retaining  tbeir  natural  hues,  and  tbe  stem  and  leaves  tbeir  pliancy  and 
verdure.  He  gives  tbe  following  statement  of  tbe  applications  of  his 
discovery  : — 

"  An  entire  corpse,  witbout  being  injured  in  tbe  sligbtest  degree,  can 
be  brougbt  to  a  consistency  approacbing  to  petrifaction,  and  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  full  perfection  of  form,  witb  tbe  bair,  nails, 
&:c.  Like  a  statue  it  can  also  be  placed  in  any  given  position,  as  illus- 
trative of  individual  character  or  station. 

"  Animals  of  every  species,  from  the  elephant  to  tbe  insectj  are  suscep- 
ble  of  being  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  consistency  and  preservation. 
The  plumage,  fur,  wool  and  all  other  adjuncts  of  nature,  remain  entire, 
retaining  the  same  color,  firmness  aud  flexibility  that  they  had  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death. 

'•  The  same  result  can  be  produced  in  the  single  parts,  organs,  he,  of 
any  organic  animal  body,  without  undergoing  any  alteration  whatever, 
even  though  injected  previously  to  the  operation. 

*•  All  the  objects  in  question  may  be  petrified  in  such  various  degrees 
of  intensity  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  dissection, 
observation,  examination,  k.c.,  with  perfect  freedom  from  stench,  and 
all  else  of  an  objectionable  nature,  either  when  handled,  or  preserved  as 
objects  of  curiosity. 

"  Flowers  and  plants  can  be  preserved  unchangeable,  with  their  colors, 
form,  leaves  and  stems,  as  if  just  gathered. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  new  discovery  are.  That  the  processes  hith- 
erto practised  for  tbe  embalming  and  temporary  preservation  of  human 
bodies  become  needless,  as  under  the  circumstances  every  one  would 
have  recourse  to  the  discovery  in  question,  which  would  also  foster  tlie 
natural  desire  to  rescue  from  corruption  the  remains  of  illustrious  men, 
and  of  individuals  dear  to  their  respective  families. 

"  That  zoological  societies  may  provide  specimens  of  animals  preserv- 
ed in  full  integrity  by  the  new  process,  which  also  lenders  further  trouble 
unnecessary,  as  they  emit  neither  bad  odor  nor  injurious  exhalations,  too 
often  tbe  case  in  tbe  common  method. 

"That  such  persons  as  have  enjoyed  tbe  companionship  of  domestic 
animals,  or  have  received  services  from  them,  will  be  able  to  preserve  and 
display  them  after  death,  as  monuments  of  their  sensibility  and  gratitude. 

"  That,  for  the  convenience  of  students  in  natural  history,  glass  cases 
with  double  fronts,  may  be  formed,  to  facilitate  tbe  exhibition  and  know- 
ledge of  tbe  various  classes  and  species  of  animals,  for  tbe  furtherance 
of  the  verification  of  facts. 
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''That  schools,  theatres,  and  cabinets  of  anatomy,  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure in  abundance,  objects  prepared  by  the  above  method,  for  the  obser- 
vation of  nature  itself  in  the  various  branches  of  descriptive,  compara- 
tive, and  pathological  anatomy — studies  prosecuted  hitherto  with  the  aid 
of  decaying  cor;  ses,  inappropiate  or  imperfect  specimens  niodelled  in  wax 
or  pasteboard,  or  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  invariably  ope- 
rates injuriously  on  such  objects  as  are  placed  in  it. 

"  Instructers  and  scientific  men  will  not  fiiil  to  provide  themselves  with 
specimens  of  the  operation  of  this  new  discovery,  which  will  enable  them 
to  study,  for  the  first  time,  the  internal  construction  and  tissue  complete 
and  unchanged.  A  more  interesting  contemplation  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

'•  In  the  preservation  of  flowers  and  plants,  botanical  societies  and 
collectors  will  profit  by  the  new  discovery." 

Dr.  Sylvestri  has  also  discovered  a  fluid  for  preserving  animal  matters, 
and  which  he  considers  will  be  found  a  complete  substitute  for  alcohol. — 
London  Lancet. 
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TTie  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia. — A  pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages — 
called  the  Invalid's  Guide  to  these  celebrated  fountains  of  health — brings  to 
recollection  some  pleasant  excursions  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in 
by-gone  times.  Besides  being  a  directory,  this  compact  pocket  assistant 
contains  an  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Hot  Spring  waters, 
with  cases  illustrative  of  their  effects,  together  with  an  account  of  the  medi- 
cal application  and  effects  of  the  waters  of  VVeishaden,  Wilbad  and  Carls- 
bad— three  of  the  most  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Germany,  &/C.  This 
little  manual  is  by  Thomas  Goode,  M.D.,  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment. On  looking  over  the  pages,  we  regret  to  find  that  Dr.  Goode  has 
suffered  from  the  misstatements  of  his  enemies,  who  fain  would  have  the 
public  believe  that  he  is  an  extortioner  in  regard  both  to  professional  fees 
and  hotel  charges.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Dr.  Goode  to  meet  such  inju- 
rious representations,  as  no  one,  it  is  believed,  whose  opinion  or  influence 
is  worth  having,  would  be  influenced  by  the  stories  of  persons  who  fatten 
on  evil  reports.  From  personal  observation  at  the  springs,  from  inter- 
course with  invalids  who  have  been  under  Dr.  Goode's  care,  and,  lastly, 
from  an  agreeable  interview  with  him  ourselves,  we  voluntarily  offer  our 
own  rebutting  testimony,  and  gladly  improve  this  occasion  for  saying  that 
the  Hot  Springs  are  powerfiil  remedial  agents,  and  the  proprietor  a  judi- 
ciotis  medical  adviser.  Sick  or  well,  when  from  home,  we  never  expect 
to  be  in  more  delightful  quarters,  nor  under  the  guidance  of  a  kinder,  more 
sensible  or  upright  landlord,  than  we  found  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia. 
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Manufacture  of  Artificial  Teeth. — M.  P.  Hanson,  M.D.,  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, is  becoming  known  for  liis  singular  success  in  copying  nature  even 
in  her  best  efforts.  His  ;irtificial  teeth,  gums,  &c.,  are  very  perfect  speci- 
mens of  artistical  success  in  practical  dentistry.  His  gold  work,  too,  is 
wonderfully  fitted  to  all  the  depressions,  elevations  and  irregularities  of 
the  jaws,  and  almost  induces  one  to  prefer  the  work  of  modern  human 
o-enius,  to  dame  Nature's  patterns. 

Dentists — those  of  science  and  skill  too — are  continually  on  the  in- 
crease ;  but  instead  of  deploring  the  fact  as  an  evil,  we  are  delighted  with 
it,  since  it  is  certain  that  competition  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  a  further  ad- 
vancement in  mechanical  skill.  Distinct  articulation,  mastication,  and 
the  preservation  of  ihe  original  appearance  of  the  face,  are  objects  of  such 
vast  importance  to  individuals,  tliat  the  more  encouragement  the  public 
give  to  those  properly  educated  for  the  business,  the  greater  will  be  the 
perfection  to  which  they  will  carry  the  dental  art. 


Journal  of  Dental  Science. — No.  IV.  of  the  6th  Volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science,  was  distributed  early  in  June, 
with  a  promptitude  that  is  always  commendable  in  a  publisher. 

We  turn  from  page  to  page,  in  this  periodical,  with  increasing  gratifica- 
tion. There  is  evidence  of  industry  and  tact,  and  further,  a  spirited  determi- 
nation to  collect  and  distribute  such  information  as  must  be  useful  in  the 
every  day  practice  of  the  dentist.  The  Journal  is  an  honor  to  this  coun- 
try, and  in  Europe  appears  to  be  sought  with  more  avidity  than  any  simi- 
lar one  of  their  own. 

There  are  some  belonging  to  the  dental  ranks  who  withhold  their  influ- 
ence as  well  as  their  subscriptions  from  this  admirably  conducted  periodi- 
cal. If  they  covet  distinction  in  the  literature  of  that  profession,  the  Bal- 
timore Journal  is  the  legitimate  place  for  exhibiting  their  attainments  ; 
and  such  improvements  or  discoveries  as  are  calculated  to  advance  the  art, 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  publication  in  whicii  they  would  appear  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  subserve  most  effectually  the  interests  of  operative 
dentists  in  all  countries. 


Bromafor  Invalids. — We  have  spoken  of  this  article  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, but  the  receptioii  it  meets  with  among  invalids  encourages  us  to 
call  the  attention  of  practitioners  again  to  the  subject.  The  English  pre- 
paration is  sold  at  a  much  higher  cost,  although  it  actually  falls  below  the 
American  manufactured  broma,  in  point  of  dolicacv,  flavor  and  rmtritious 
properties.  Of  its  worth  as  an  article  of  food  for  all  persons  in  health,  it 
is  rpiite  unnecessary  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  public  sentiment,  as  its 
very  extensive  adoption  in  families,  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  manner  it  is  appreciated.  For  elderly  people,  children, 
and  those  of  rather  feeble  pou-ers  of  digestion,  Mr.  Baker's  Broma  is  ad- 
mirable. But  we  wish  now  to  contemplate  it,  simply  as  an  appropriate 
diet  for  the  sick.  So  many  excellent  properties  are  combined  in  it,  that 
it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  this 
city.  Medical  men  are  continually  puzzled  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  food 
which  patients,  under  certain  conditions,  may  take  with  safety.  On  this 
account,  particularly,  we  think  it  is  worth  their  while  to  examine  fully  in- 
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to  the  merits  of  broma,  which  lias  successfully  passed  an  ordeal  and  gain- 
ed the  full  approbation  of  medical  gentlemen  of  distinction,  who  would 
never  interest  themselves  in  a  measure  that  did  not  promise  well  for  the 
benefit  of  the  afflicted. 


CitT/  Acclimation  of  florscs. — It  is  spoken  of  as  a  circumstance  of 
common  notoriety,  that  a  majority  of  the  horses  brought  to  the  city  from 
the  country,  actually  pass  through  quite  a  severe  acclimaling  process,  be- 
fore they  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  regular  every-day  service.  lu  the  larore 
horse  marts  where  the  stalls  are  narrow,  and  a  large  number  of  horses 
are  kept,  a  singular  alToctinri  of  the  eyes  begins  to  show  itself  in  about  a 
fortnight,  known  to  the  dealers  under  the  name  of  pink-rye.  The  con- 
junctival membrane  appears  to  be  in  a  low  state  of  diffused  inflammation, 
accompanied  by  copious  discharges  from  the  nostrils.  When  they  have 
fairly  convalesced — a  point  readily  determined  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  buying  and  selling  of  horses — the  animal  has  a  return  of  spirited  ac- 
tivity, and  appears  as  it  did  before  coming  to  market. 

On  first  coming  to  the  city,  horses  abominate  the  water  usually  drawn 
in  stables  and  stable  yards,  which  is  more  filthy,  if  possible,  than  that 
which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  crowded  sections  of  the  town.  Both 
appetite  and  digestion  are  seriously  influenced  by  the  vileness  of  the  wa- 
ter, or,  rather,  it  is  so  offensive  to  their  nice  organs,  that  they  suffer  pro- 
digiously, at  times,  from  thirst,  rather  than  take  it.  Consequently  the 
food  is  not  sufficiently  diluted  to  be  easily  digested.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, physical  necessity,  and  habitual  tasting,  like  the  course  of. the 
drunkard,  cause  them  to  overcome  their  instinctive  dislike,  and  they  take 
potations  of  the  water,  ultimately,  as  freely  as  they  would  of  the  freshest, 
softest  running  stream.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  affection  of  the 
eyes  is  induced  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  buildings,  signs,  white- 
washed stalls,  pavements,  &.c.,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable. 


Densitij  of  the  Population  in  Boston. — In  Mr.  Shattuck's  census,  a 
volume  just  published  by  the  Boston  City  Government,  it  is  stated  that 
in  a  section  of  Ward  8,  bounded  by  Hamilton  st.,  Humphrey  place,  Oliver, 
Battery-March  and  Broad  sts.  and  Washington  square,  there  are  3131  in- 
habitants— being  one  to  every  seven  square  yards  !  In  that  same  locality 
each  of  the  dwelling  houses,  many  of  which  have  in  them  shops,  in  which 
vegetables,  fruits  and  refreshments  are  sold,  contain,  on  an  average,  thirtif- 
seven  persons  !  No  wonder  that  such  mortality  exists  among  the  children 
of  the  Irish  families  residing  there. 


Vermont  Medical  Sucirty. — A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Wood- 
stock, says  the  Jeffersoniau,  on  Wednesday,  June  10th,  Dr.  S.  Converse, 
of  Norwich,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair ;  S.  W.  Thayer,  of  W.  Ran- 
dolph, Secretary  j3'"«  tem. 

Dr.  Palmer  presented  an  excuse  from  Dr.  Rockwell  for  not  being  pre- 
sent to  meet  his  appointment.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Berlin,  gave  a  very  sound 
and  valuable  discourse  upon  the  importance  of  a  tliorough  medical  educa- 
tion.    Dr.  Smith  presented  to  the  Ciiair   a   request  that  the  professors  of 
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the  Vermont  Medical  College  favor  the  Society  with  remarks  upon  the 
pathology  of  peritonitis.  Hon.  H.  li.  Childs,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  spoke 
on  the  subject  at  some  length.  Dr.  Burnhani,  of  Barre,  introduced  a 
patient  suffering  from  a  large  tumor  situated  upon  the  arm,  upon  which 
Professors  Moore  and  Clarke  made  remarks  highly  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  the  Society.  By  request,  Prof  Clarke  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis — and  complimenting  the 
Physicians  of  New  England  for  their  thorough,  efficient  and  peculiar  me- 
thod of  treating  that  disease.  Prof  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  views  of  peritonitis  and  its  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Remarks  also  followed  by  Drs.  Story,  Stiles,  Converse  and 
Palmer. 

On  motion,  by  Dr.  Stiles,  it  was  voted  to  constitute  Dr.  Worcester,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Palmer,  of  Bethel;  Dr.  W.  C.  Pierce,  of  Bridgewater  ;  and  Dr. 
Hazen,  of  Woodstock,  members  of  the  Society. 


LitJiotomi/. — The  operation  of  Lithotomy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge, on  iheoth  ult.,  on  D.  B.  Meacham,  of  Oswego,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  suc- 
cess. Two  minutes  only  were  occupied  in  the  operation,  and  a  stone  re- 
moved from  the  bladder  measuring  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
circumference. 

Mr.  M.  had  been  suffering  for  five  years.  Various  opinions  had  been 
given  him  by  medical  men  as  to  the  cause  of  his  illness.  And,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  various  systems  of  treatment  had  been  adopted  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause. 

He  had  been  treated  for  live?'  complaint.  He  had  been  treated  by  the 
botanic  doctor  with  lobelia  emetics  and  hot  drops — by  the  cold  water  ad- 
vocates— drank  cold  water,  and  was  wrapped  in  cold  cloths  for  three 
months.  He  was  treated  for  spinal  disease ;  and  four  years  passed  with 
an  aggravation  of  all  his  symptoms. 

Losing  confidence  in  remedial  means  proposed,  he  followed  his  own 
selection  of  remedies,  principally  from  prwspnper  recommendations ,  but 
was  still  suffering  with  an  aggravation  of  all  his  symptoms  for  one  year 
longer,  and  finally  submitted  his  case  to  the  surgeon,  who  discovered  a 
stone  to  be  the  cause  of  his  long  and  painful  sufferings.  Two  minutes' 
suffering  has  probably  saved  him  from  a  premature  grave. 


Castleton  (Vt.)  Medical  College. — The  commencement  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  session  of  Castleton  Medical  College,  was  holden  on  the  17th 
of  June,  at  which  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
on  fifty-five  young  gentlemen.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
New  England,  and  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 


Tke  Shape  of  the  External  Ear  in  Relation  to  Mental  Disease. — Dr. 
Conolly,  in  one  of  his  admirable  letters  on  French  lunatic  asylums,  makes 
the  following  remarks . 

"  M.  Foville  has  made  curious,  and,  I  believe,  original  observations  on 
the  shape  of  the  ear  in  different  forms  of  insanity,  and  has  noticed  an 
analogy  or  resemblance  between  the  development  of  different  portions  of 
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this  ororun  and  the  brain  of  tlie  patient.  Of  tliese  views  lie  was  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  give  ine  some  explanation,  illustrated  by  an  extemporaneous  dia- 
gram, and  afterwards  by  corroborative  examples.  In  some  of  the  cases 
of  dementia,  or  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,  the  flatness  and  de- 
fective form  of  the  helix,  anti-helix  and  tragus,  and  the  disproportionate 
enlarcrement  and  pendiilosity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  rounded  clumsy 
shape  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  auricle,  were  very  striking.  Snbsecpient 
observations  have  led  me  to  believe  these  views  to  be  exact  as  well  as  cu- 
rious :  and  they  exemplify  the  abundance  of  external  evidence  available 
to  the  piiysician  in  relation  to  internal  disorder." 

In  support  of  the  view  here  proposed,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote  : 
"  N(jt  very  long  ago,  M.  Foville  was  called  upon  by  an  intelligent  and 
phiianihropic  person  who  appeared  to  take  much  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lunatic  asylums  ;  and  he  was  greatly  stru(^k  with  a  conformation 
of  ears  in  this  gentleman  which  he  had  never  previously  observed,  except 
in  cases  of  mental  irregularity  or  disorder.  I  happen  myself  to  know  that 
the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  observation  has  had  several  at- 
tacks of  insanity,  and  although  now  at  large,  and  exhibiting  consider- 
able mental  activity,  has  repeatedly  been  in  confinement ;  circumstances 
of  which  M.  Foville  had  no  knowledge  when  he  remarked  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  an  anomalous  peculiarity." — British  and  Foreign  Rcvicio. 


The  Sale  of  Gorged  Leeches. — A  pamphlet  lately  pul)lished  by  M. 
Chevalier,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  Paris,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  fraud  whicli  has  recently  been  practised  by  leech-merchants. 
The  ponds  which  formerly  furnished  France  with  leeches  have  been  for 
some  time  exhausted  by  the  cupidity  of  the  collectors,  who  sold  the  whole 
stock,  young  and  old,  and  thus  left  no  chance  of  reproduction.  France 
has,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  been  supplied  from  Egypt,  Turkey,  Walla- 
cliia,  Hungary,  and  Prussia.  Between  IS27  and  1844,  no  less  than 
500,000,000  leeches  were  imported  into  France,  and  the  price  has  in- 
creased from  fifteen  cents,  to  forty  cents,  each.  Wholesale  dealers  buy 
and  sell  them  by  the  weight,  and  in  order  to  increase  their  profit,  gorge 
them  with  the  blood  of  sheep  and  other  animals,  thus  making  1000  small 
leeches,  weight  two  pounds  and  a  half,  value  seventy-five  francs,  equiva- 
lent, by  the  addition  of  two  pounds  of  blood,  to  four  pounds  and  a  half, 
and  obtaininor  for  them  180  or  200  francs.  Several  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  confirm  M. 
Chevalier's  statenient,  deprecating  the  fraud,  and  warning  the  public 
against  such  an  imposition,  alike  injurious  to  commerce  and  to  health. — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Commenrrment. — At  a  public  commencement  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  held  on  Wednesday  evening  the  loth  of  April,  184G,  the 
degree  of  "  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  "  was  conferred  upon  the  following 
gentlemen,  pupils  iu  the  institution  : — 

William  \i.  Webb,  Jluhus  Villosus  ;  William  N.  Needles.  Cwr/ms  /"/«- 
ridu;  Caleb  II.  Keeney,  Rubus  Vi/losus ;  Joseph  Allen  McMaken,  3far- 
ruhium  Viilgarc  ;  Thomas  Leidy,  Scutdlaria  latcrijiora  and  hyssopi folia; 
Robert  M.   Patterson,  .T/o?7;Aia;  Peter  T.  \N x\g\\V,  l^eontodon  Taraxicum  ; 
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George  W.  Patrick,  American  Bromine ;  John  Dickson,  Camphora ; 
Charles  F.  Stoever,  Hedera  Helix  ;  Thomas  James  Scott,  Si/rupus  Ipe- 
raruanhcc  ;  Jacob  L.  Baker,  Sabbatia  Angularis  ;  Benjamin  R.Smith, 
JJio.spi/ros  Virginiana  ;  Robert  England,  GUhnia  TrifoUata  ;  Hiram  C 
Lee,  Imptire  Carbonate  of  Zinc ;  John  A.  Whartenby,  Matico.  The 
valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Carson. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharm. 

Cancer. — An  American  traveller,  writing  from  Paris,  whose  letter  is 
published  in  the  Western  Lancet,  says,  "  This  morning  I  saw  Velpeau 
e.\cise  a  cancer  which  involved  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lower  lip. 
It  was  the  second  appearance  of  the  tumor,  he  having  taken  it  away 
from  the  same  place  a  year  before,  so  that  he  stated  his  fears  of  its 
return  the  third  time,  but  thought  it  better  to  give  the  patient  the 
chance  which  the  operation  would  afford.  I  have  frequently  seen  tumors 
of  this  description  cut  away  for  the  second  and  third  time,  and  am  inclin- 
ed, from  what  I  have  seen  here,  to  tiiink  with  you  that  they  had  better 
not  be  touched.  It  seems  to  me,  that  where  these  operations  are  so  fre- 
quently unsuccessful,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  an  error  in  diagno- 
sis in  those  few  which  terminate  happily." 


Medical  Miscellany. — Yellow  fever,  the  terrific  desolator  of  southern 
America,  has  again  appeared  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  much  virulence. — Dr. 
Ezra  Green,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  100  years  old  on  the  28th  ult. — Dr. 
Conneau,  who  assisted  Louis  Napoleon  to  escape  lately  from  the  Fortress 
of  Ham,  in  France,  is  under  arrest  and  treated  with  peculiar  rigor. — Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices  by  the  steanier,  the  cholera  is  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  towards  St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  it  is  feared  it  will  creep 
over  western  Europe.  Last  week  word  came  that  the  same  disease  had 
shown  itself  at  Quebec. — Measles  are  common  and  fatal  in  some  parts  of 
Maine.  The  disease  has  been  active  in  this  city  for  some  time,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  smallpox. — In  Gen.  Taylor's  two  battles,  103  were  so 
badly  wounded  as  to  be  placed  in  the  Point  Isabel  Hospital.  At  St. 
Joseph's  Island  there  were  twelve  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg  and  arm, 
all  doing  well. — A  new  work  on  botany,  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  en- 
titled the  "Genera  of  the  U.  S.  Flora,  Illustrated,"  is  in  press. — Small- 
pox has  been  prevailing  at  Georgetown,  Ky. — The  Orange  Co.  Vermont 
Medical  Society  had  a  meeting  at  Chelsea,  on  the  18th  ult. — Mrs.  Glines 
died,  week  before  last,  at  Derby,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of  100  years. 


To  Correspondents. — Some  account  of  the  Southern  District  Medical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts— Case  of  Cerebral  Extravasation — Dr.  Ramsey's  remarks  on  the  Transylvania  Medical 
School — Dr.  Ingalls's  reply  to  L.  W. — and  the  paper  of  Medicus  fiom  New  York,  have  been 
received. 


Married,— At  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Munroe  Atkinson,  M.D.,  of  Meadville,  Penn.,to  Miss  J. 
S.  Pinks. 

Died,— At  Ludlow,  Vt.,  Dr.  A.  G.  Taylor. 

Report  of  Dealhs  in  Boston — for  the  week  fending  June  27th,  53. — Males,  31,  females,  22. 
Stillborn.  6.  Of  consumption,  7 — cholera  infantum,  4 — suicide,  l--measles,  6 — spasms,!  — 
disease  of  the  heart,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  4— typhus  fever,  3— croup,  4— infantile,  3— in- 
flaminatioa  of  the  lungs,  4— pleurisy  fever,  1— erysipelas,  I — drowned,  2- lung  fever,  1  — 
jaundice,  1— dropsy,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1— childbed,  I— old  age,  1 — disease  of 
the  bowels,  1 — inte'mperance,  1— rheumatism,  1— scarlet  fever,  1— sudden,  1. 

Under  5  years,  23  -between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  40  years,  1 6— between  40  and 
CO  years,  7— over  60  years,  4. 
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On  the  Use  of  Ers^ot  of  Rye  in  Uterine  Hemorrhages. — At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society,  Dr.  Bealty  read  a  communication 
on  this  subject. 

"  Having  stated  the  beneficial  effects  of  ergot  given  after  hemorrhage 
had  set  in,  he  alkuied  to  the  injury  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  premature  administration  of  opium  in  these  cases,  and  pointed 
out  the  different  times  at  which  ergot  of  rye  and  opium  are  to  be  given 
with  advantage,  the  former  in  the  early  stage,  when  we  want  to  induce 
uterine  contraction  ;  the  latter  in  the  last  stage,  when  we  wish  to  restore 
the  exhausted  vital  powers  and  nervous  energy.  He  recommended  the 
employment  of  ergot  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  (from  experience  in 
former  deliveries)  to  expect  hemorrhage,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
this  formidable  accident.  He  prepares  an  infusion  of  one  drachm  of  ergot 
in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water  ;  when  the  child's  head  has  cleared  the  exter- 
nal orifice,  he  gives  one  half  of  the  dose,  including  the  powder,  and  when  the 
child  is  entirely  expelled,  the  remainder  is  given.  Dr.  Beatty  gave  the  de- 
tails of  several  cases  in  which  this  practice  was  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess. The  placenta  was  thrown  off  in  all  without  any  difficulty,  and  in 
none  did  hemorrhage  appear,  although  in  former  labors  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  life  had  been  experienced. 

"  He  alluded  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  ergot  of  restraining  after- 
pains,  and  mentioned  some  cases  in  which  he  had  given  the  medicine  with 
this  view,  and  with  the  best  effect. 

"  He  concluded  by  bearing  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  medicine 
in  cases  of  very  obstinate  menorrhagia  when  given  in  doses  of  five  grains 
three  times  a  day  ;  and  he  mentioned  having  witnessed  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  medicine  had  been  thus  given,  the  production  of  severe  cramp- 
like pain  in  the  hips  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs." — Dublin  Hos.  Gaz. 


Barbarism  in  New  York. — We  learn  by  a  late  No.  of  the  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal Journal,  that  William  B.  Waterman,  M.D.,  of  Buffalo,  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  disinterring  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes.  Not  being  able 
to  find  bail,  he  was  committed  to  jail,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of 
tico  months.  Upon  the  final  trial  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
the  Auburn  State  Prison  for  the  term  of  three  years!  No  unusual  pro- 
vocation was  alleged  in  this  case;  no  complaints  were  made  by  friends 
or  relatives,  but  the  "  informer  was  a  miserable  vagabond,  who  was  hired 
as  an  accomplice ;"  and  the  prosecutors  were  the  people,  for  whose  imme- 
diate benefit  the  so-called  crime  was  committed.  It  was  also  proved  on 
trial  that  Dr.  Waterman  possessed  correct  moral  habits,  industry  and  pro- 
misinii  attainments. —  Western  Lancet. 


New  Medical  Works  in  London. — The  Physiology  of  the  Nerves  of 
the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages.  By  Joseph  Swan. — Moral  Philos()j)hy,  or 
the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Domestic  and  Social 
Capacities.  By  George  Combe. — Liebig's  Physiology,  applied  in  the 
Treatment  of  Functional  Derangement  and  Organic  Disease.  By  J. 
Leeson,  M.R.C.S.E.,  &.c. — Mercury  in  Fevers,  Dysentery,  and  Hepatitis, 
as  they  occur  in  India,  and  with  reference  to  lesions  in  mucous  surfaces 
glandular  structures.  By  John  Stuart  Sutherland,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sur^ 
geon,  Bengal  Medical  Establishment. 
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CASE  OF   MALPRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — A  case  of  mal-practice  has  just  been  before  our  Superior 
Court,  which  is  not  without  interest  to  the  profession.  Dr.  J.  S.  Oat- 
man,  of  this  city,  a  reputable  physician,  attended  a  carman,  set.  64,  for  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  femur  near  the  condyles.  The  patient  being 
an  aged  man,  and  suffering  under  depraved  health  at  the  time,  had'also 
an  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  limb  of  some  months'  standing,  accom- 
panied with  oedema  of  the  injured  leg.  The  inflammation  and  swelling 
which  supervened  immediately  after  the  accident,  precluded  any  very 
accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  patient,  and  especially 
of  the  limb,  forbid  any  considerable  pressure,  either  by  bandages  or  the 
application  of  extension.  The  posture  found  to  give  the  patient  most 
comfort  was  that  of  semi-flexion,  and  the  double  inclined  plane  was 
adopted,  the  apparatus  of  Palmer  and  Roe  being  preferred,  upon  which 
the  limb  was  placed,  and  suitably  secured.  At  the  proper  time,  the 
usual  attention  was  paid  to  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  fragments  of  the 
bone,  and  all  the  extension  and  counter-extension  which  was  admissible, 
seems  to  have  been  duly  made.  On  the  30th  day  the  fracture  was 
found  firmly  united  by  Dr.  Cheesman,  who  examined  it,  and  the  limb 
being  measured  was  found  shortened  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches. 

At  this  juncture,  a  young  physician  in  the  neighborhood  called  in  to 
see  the  patient,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  attending  surgeons,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  patient  invited  Drs.  Parker  and  Wood  to  visit  him, 
both  of  whom  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  surgical  treatment  was 
called  for,  or  would  be  admissible.  A  son  of  the  patient  soon  after  called 
upon  Dr.  Oalman,  and  significantly  intimated  a  proposition  to  settle  with 
him  for  a  quid  pro  quo.  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  suit  for  mal-practice  ; 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  being  now  made  a  ground  of  complaint,  un- 
skilfulness  and  neglect  being  alleged,  8ic.  The  doctor,  not  relishing  such 
inijratitude  in  lieu  of  his  fee  for  faithful  services,  was  not  very  patient  un- 
der it,  resenting  it  as  an  outrage,  and  acted  accordingly.  After  six 
months  had  passed,  the  suit  was  brought,  and  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Mott, 
Parkt-'r,  Wood,  Reese,  Post,  Cheesman,  &tc.,  was  so  conclusive  and  unani^ 
mous,  that  the  plaintiff's  counsel  would  have  submitted  patiently  to  a 
non-suit,  but  the  jury  acquitted  the  defendant,  so  that  his  triumph  was 
complete. 
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Enclosed  you  will  find  a  newspaper  report  of  the  testimony,  should 
vour  limits  allow  its  use.  Medicus. 

New  York,  June  2.,  1846. 

On  the  trial  the  Counsel  of  the  Plaintiff,  as  instructed,  attempted  to 
show  that  the  fracture  had  been  badly  managed  ;  that  the  aj)paratus  used 
was  not  th?  best ;  that  there  was  not  sufficient  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension used  to  prevent  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  thai  there  had  been 
thus  a  want  of  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  left  a  cripple.  But  his  case  was  overthrown  by  his  own 
witnesses,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  and  Dr.  Parker,  both  of  whom  examined 
the  limb  after  some  thirty  days,  and  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  bad  case  of 
crushed  bone,  in  which  the  shortening  of  the  limb  was  unavoidable,  un- 
der any  amount  of  skill  ;  and  the  latter  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  the 
patient  was  exceedingly  well  off  to  have  recovered  from  such  an  accident 
with  both  his  life  and  limb,  and  with  no  other  disaster  than  a  short  leg. 

But,  though  Dr.  Oatman  might  here  have  rested  his  case,  and  submit- 
ted it  to  the  Jury  on  the  prosecutor's  own  testimony,  yet  his  Counsel 
deemed  it  due  to  his  professional  character  to  proceed  to  show,  by  wit- 
nesses well  known  for  their  surgical  skill  and  experience,  that  he  was 
blameless  in  this  case  and  its  results. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  a  surgeon  of  forty  years  experience,  testified  that 
more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  is  uniformly  the  result  after  fractured 
thigh,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ;  but  that  the  age  of  this 
patient,  the  bad  character  of  the  fracture,  the  erysipelatous  state  of  the 
limb,  and  all  the  circumstances,  were  averse  to  a  favorable  result,  and 
likely  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  shortening. 

Dr.  David  M.  Reese  is  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  twenty-five  years' 
practice,  and  testified  that  from  the  nature  of  the  injury  as  described  by 
the  witnesses,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  oblique  and  commi- 
nuted fracture,  which  is  always  unfavorable  and  renders  a  shortening  of 
the  limb  inevitable.  In  such  a  fracture  there  is  always  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  which  complicates  the  case  by  increasing  the  risk  of  inflammation 
and  swelling,  and  renders  it  liable  to  be  followed  by  irritative  fever  and 
other  constitutional  disturbance.  The  age  of  the  patient  was  unfavora- 
ble ;  the  erysielas,  and  especially  the  dropsical  swelling  of  the  limb  alleg- 
ed to  be  present,  would  forbid  any  considerable  extent  of  pressure  by 
bandages,  or  extension  of  the  limb,  without  risking  the  loss  of  both  limb 
and  life.  The  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Cooper,  shown  by  bin),  was  regarded  as 
good  surgical  authority  by  the  profession  everywhere,  and  had  bc^en  edit- 
ed by  himself,  all  the  notes  having  been  republished  in  London  by  the 
author  in  his  last  edition. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Post,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  stat- 
ed that  in  such  a  fracture  the  injin-y  to  the  soft  parts  would  interfere  with 
the  extension  of  the  limb  ;  and  has  known  two  cases  in  which  the  at- 
tempt to  make  extension  and  counter-extension  residted  in  mortification, 
and  the  thighs  had  to  be  amputated.  The  age  of  tlie  patient  and  dis- 
eased state  of  the  limb   increased  these  dangers.     In   all  such  cases,  a 
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very  considerable  sliortening  of  tlie  limb  takes  place  under  the  best  treat- 
ment and  care,  and  the  removal  of  the  foot  bandage  by  the  patient,  as  in 
this  case,  would  increase  it.  In  half  an  hour  after  such  an  accident,  he 
lias  known  the  swelling  to  be  so  great  as  to  forbid  any  success  in  ascer- 
taining definitely  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Cheesman.  a  |)hyslcian  and  surgeon  of  long  experience,  saw 
this  patient  with  Dr.  Oatinan,  with  great  difficulty  inspected  the  thigh, 
being  o])po=ed  by  both  the  patient  and  his  friends.  He  found  that  it  had 
been  an  oblique  and  comminuted  fracture,  now  united.  He  found  the 
limb  siiorter  than  the  other,  as  it  uniformly  is  in  s'.'ch  cases.  He  never 
knew  an  exception,  and  concurs  fully  in  the  opinion  that  the  age  and 
tnorbid  state  of  the  limb  in  this  case  forbid  any  greater  extension  or  pres- 
sure than  was  used,  and  was  obstructed  in  his  inquiries  by  the  disturbance 
and  resistance  made  to  his  examination. 

Similar  and  corroborative  testimony  was  given  by  Dr.  Dickinson  and 
Mr.  iMcCord.  Dr.  Shepherd  was  then  examiniid,  who  had  attended  th.e 
case  throughout,  and  bore  testimony  that  there  was  no  want  of  attention 
or  skill  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Oatman,  who  manifested  throughout  a  becoiii- 
ing  interest  in  the  patient's  welfare.  He  proved  the  morbid  state  of  the 
limb,  the  disturbance  of  the  bandage  by  the  patient,  and  the  adverse 
circumstances  which  had  to  be  contended  with  in  the  management  of 
the  case. 

Dr.  Stcothoff  testified  that  he  accompanied  Dr.  Cheesman  and  Dr. 
Oatman  on  their  visit  to  the  patient,  and  learned  from  the  latter  that  Dr. 
Cockroff,  junior,  had  been  there,  and  the  son  confessed  that  he  had  de- 
nied it,  to  conceal  this  clandestine  visit. 

In  the  progress  of  the  trial  there  was  a  display  of  surgical  apparatus, 
thigh  bones  both  sound  and  broken,  together  with  a  beautiful  model  of 
the  thigh  taken  from  the  Anatomical  Venus,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum,  recently  imported  from  France  by  P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq., 
who  kindly  loaned  it  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  court,  bar  and 
jury,  as  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  fractured  thigh. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  after  the  counsel  had  been  heard  respec- 
tively, Mr.  Sullivan,  in  an  ingenious  and  forcible  argument  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Mr.  Gerard  in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  for  the  defendant, 
the  jury  retired  with  instructions  from  the  court  to  bring  in  a  sealed  ver- 
dict, which  they  rendered  yesterday  morning  for  the  defendant,  having 
only  remained  in  the  room  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  verdict  being  returned  to  the  court,  the  large  audience  present 
manifested  high  satisfaction,  and  Dr.  Oatman  received  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends. 


THE   LATE   APPOINTMENT  IN   TRANSYLVANIA    UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear    Sir, — In   the   May  No.,  1S46,   of   "  The  Western  Lancet,"   is 
the  following: — "  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — In  the 
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No.  of  this  Journal  for  April  S,  the  Editor  has  seen   proper  to  admit  an 
anonymous  communication,  casting  reproach   on   a  late   appointment   in 
Transylvania  University.     We  must  confess  our  ureat  surprise  that  a  re- 
spectable Journal  would  so  far  fortret  what  is  due  to  the  piofession,  as  to 
admit  such  an   article.     In   the  first  place,  the  article  itself  is  unworthy 
of  notice,  because  of  the  futile  points  referred  to  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
anonymous ;  and,  lastly,  the  closing  paragraph,  as  well  as  other  features, 
so  clearly  disclose   the  writer's  motives,  that  we  cannot   discover  upon 
what  principle  it  could  have  been  admitted,"  &:c.     Leaving  yourself  to 
reply  to  that  |)oriion   which   relates   to  you   in  your  editorial  capacity,  I 
beg  a  page  or  two  to  present   a    few  remarks  which  seem   to  me   appro- 
priate by  way  of  sequent  to  the  paragraph  of  the  sapient  editor  of  "  The 
Western  Lancet."     I    might  very  properly  refrain    from    replying  to  the 
notice,  couched,  as  it  is,  in  terms  familiar   with  individuals  who  compul- 
sively defend   untenable   positions  ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  my  communi- 
cation  was   anonymous,  I    feel  in  honor  bound  to  remove,  at  least,  that 
objection.    In  doinu  this,  I  protest  against  having  ascribed  to  me  anything 
of  a  spirit  of  contention.     It  is   unnecessary  for  me  to  recaj)itulate  here 
any  of  the  "  points"  considered  in  the  anonymous  article,  as  every  one 
who  will   read   this  will  have   perused  that  comn)unication.     But  as  the 
editorial   paragraph  contains  an   intimation  of  improper  motives,  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  affirm,  that  the  writer  was  impelled   to  the  preparation  of 
the  article,  by  an  appreciation  of  the  want  of  proper  facilities  by  medical 
preceptors,  to   become   acquainted  with   the  capabilities  and    abilities  of 
medical  professors.     Again — in  the  great  discussion  now  being  had  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  reform,  he  was  convinced  that  the  merits  of  medi- 
cal professors  should  become  subjects  of  special  consideration  before  the 
ends  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  discussion  can  be  attained.      When 
a  medical  student,  of  the  present   day,  enters  the  lecture   hall  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  professor,  and   hears   him   declaim  against   the  legitimate  ten- 
dency of  Brown's  sthenia  and  asthenia,  and  tell  of  the  number  who  have 
prematurely  found  a  tomb  from  the  unreasonable  administration  of  stimu- 
lants;  of  Thomson's   "cold  is  death  and  heat  is  life,"  and  hear  describ- 
ed the  horrid  effects  consequent  upon  a  process  of  steaming,  and  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  6,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power ;  of 
Broussais's   gastro-enterite,  and   learns  how  many  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  this  hypothesis ;  of  Cooke's  congestion   of  the  vena 
cavae,  and  listens  to  an  account,  not  alone  of  the  immediate  deaths,  but 
of  the  long  list  of  unhealthy  effects  consequent   upon  the  unconditional 
application  of  the  therapeutics  of  that  teacher — he  is   impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  wisdom  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind  of  the  lec- 
turer who  has  enabled    him  to  appreciate  correctly  those  views  which 
have   influenced    the   medical    public.     But   the   professor  has  a  favorite 
of  his  own  ;  and  the  admiration  of  himself  which  he  has  excited,  pre- 
vents the  student  from  apprehending  the  truth  that  therapeutical  indica- 
tions  are  varial)le,  and    that   all  systems  or  even   positions  which  lead  to 
the  unconditional  application  of  any  particular  remedial  means,  destroy 
the  capableness  for  correct   observation   and   comprehension  of  diseased 
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action  ;  and  the  dogmatical  manner  and  terms  in  which  the  system  or 
position  is  depended,  completely  removes  all  doubt,  and  fully  satisfies  tlie 
humble  seeker  after  knowledi^e  that  he  has  attained  its  full  consummation. 
Tiiis  is  the  reason  why  physicians,  in  consultations,  are  daily  thwarted  in 
applying  therapeutical  means  which  the  attendant  circumstances  clearly 
indicate,  by  the  colleague  practitioner's  strenuously  contending  for  an- 
other, and  presenting  no  reason  for  the  partiality  save  the  "  over-pow  eiing 
argument  "  that  some  professor  says,  '•  in  this  affection,"  &;c.  To  prevent, 
if  possible,  an  increase  of  the  number  of  those  who  give  ''  credit  to  the 
mere  verba  magistri,  and  place  implicit  confidence  in  a  scientific  assertion, 
because  it  proceeds  from  this  or  that  professor,"  and  from  a  perusal  of  his 
papers  beini£  constrained  to  judge  Doctor  Annan  as  a  teacher  who  utter- 
ed his  edicts  with  so  mucli  positiveness,  as  would  tend  to  the  increase  of 
such  pra('titioners,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  his  mode  of 
teaching,  and  thus  incidentally  show  his  capabilities,  &.c.  But  it  seems 
that  the  "  paper  is  unworthy  of  notice  because  of  the  futile  points  re- 
ferred to."  To  this  I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  proverb — "Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows."  In  paying  this  tribute  to  my  conimunica- 
tion,  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  should  have  remembered  that  the  points 
referred  to  were  considered  by  Professor  Annan  of  sufficient  iniportance 
to  employ  his  pen  in  producing  manuscript  enough  to  make  a  full  page 
of  printed  matter  for  the  American  Journal  ;  and  siu-ely  any  "  points  " 
of  sufficient  profundity  for  his  intelligence  are  far  from  futile,  and  fully 
worthy  of  investigation  by  individuals  of  less  pretensions.  But  there 
are  otJiers  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  character  of  communications  antl 
their  "  points  "  as  the  puissant  editor  of  the  Lancet ;  and  there  is  a 
physician,  whom  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a  friend,  and  from  whose  letter, 
without  his  permission,  I  extract  the  following,  by  way  of  remedying  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  the  assertion  of  the  editor,  "  1  think 
it  probable  the  new  professor  of  Transylvania  will  not  feel  himself  under 
any  particular  obligation  to  the  Knoxville  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Should  he  manifest  resentment,  the  writer 
can  justly  accuse  him  of  ingratitude,  for  he  can,  if  he  has  the  proper 
capacity,  be  more  circumspect,  and  more  correct^  for  the  future,  by  pay- 
ing the  attention  to  the  correspondent's  strictures  which  their  importance 
demands.'' 

Having  thus,  as  I  believe,  shown  the  importance  of  medical  papers  ot 
the  nature  of  my  anonymous  communication,  and  acted  from  a  sense  of 
duty  in  contributing  it  to  your  pages,  permit  me  to  say  that  no  individual 
will  sooner  than  myself  accord  to  Prof.  Annan  praise  as  a  teacher,  when 
assured  it  is  meet  and  proper.  That  I  have  no  personal  antipathies  to 
Prof.  Annan,  I  hope  will  appear  from  future  communications  whicli  I 
jiropose  to  furnish  your  Journal,  so  soon  as  leisure  will  permit,  in  whicli 
'•'  the  points  "  of  certain  papers  of  other  professors,  will  be  examined, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  show  their  bad  tendencies. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  I5th,  1846.  F.  A.  Ramsey,  M.D. 
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SOUTHERN'   DISTRICT   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  th3  Siitor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir. — SupposiiiiT  your  readers,  especially  thos^e  of  tliein  who  are  fellows 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  mif;ht  feel  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  transpirinc:  in  the  several  District  Societies,,  and  hoping  to  draw  a 
like  cominiinicalion  from  other  districts,  thus  giving  to  each  an  opportu- 
nity to  profit  by  I  he  experience  of  the  rest,  1  am  induced  to  send  you  for 
publication  the  following  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  to 
which  I  belong. 

The  Southern  District  Medical  Society  was  chartered  in  April,  1839, 
and  organized  soon  after.  Previous  to  that  lime,  opportunities  for  form- 
ing personal  acquaintance  with  the  different  members  of  the  medical 
profession  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  charter,  were  exceedingly 
rare.  They  seldom  occurred,  except  in  casual  meetings  or  on  occasional 
consultations.  Many  of  the  profession  were  total  strangers  to  each  other, 
jonorant  of  each  other's  notions  of  disease  and  its  treatment,  and  each  unin- 
formed even  of  the  medical  qualifications  of  most  of  his  neighbors.  There 
were  some  dozen  or  more  fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
residinir  within  the  limits  referred  to,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
and  inconvenience  of  getting  to  Boston,  seldom  met  there  together,  and 
there  were  also  many  respectable  practitioners  of  medicine  within  the  same 
circuit  who  for  similar  reasons  had  never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
become  members  of  that  Society — making,  in  all,  thirty  or  forty  persons 
who  were  laboring  faithfully  each  within  his  own  sphere,  but  without  any 
convenient  means  of  exchanging  the  results  of  his  medical  experience 
with  his  own  immediate  neighbors. 

To  provide  for  what  seemed  to  be  so  much  wanted,  a  means  of  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  information  and  of  cultivating  good  fellowship  among 
medical  men  in  this  region,  the  members  of  the  New  Bedford  Medical 
Association,  which  had  been  established  a  year  or  two  previous,  having  in 
that  short  period  experienced  the  good  effects  of  that  association  upon 
their  own  vicinity,  determined  to  call  a  convention  at  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  forming  a  District  Society. 
The  convention  was  well  attended.  Nearly  all  who  had  been  written  to 
upon  the  subject  appeared  on  the  appointed  day,  even  from  the  distant 
towns  of  Nantucket*  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  meeting  was  a  spirit- 
ed one,  and  but  one  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  convention  had  been  called,  which  was  that  such  a  society 
was  much  needed  here.  Those  who  were  not  already  fellows  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  were  willing  to  become  so  if  a  convenient 
place  could  be  agreed  upon  for  holding  the  meetings.  New  Bedford  was 
fixed  upon,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure  a  charter, 
which  in  due  time  was  granted. 

Our  By-laws  provide  for  two  meetings  in  the  year.  The  annual 
meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May,  and  the  other  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  November.     At  the  former   the  usual   business   of 


*  Nantucket  was  formerly  included  within  the  district,  but  has  since  withdrawn. 
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such  meetings  is  transacted,  and  a  public  address  is  delivered  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  medicine  and  surgery,  by  a  gentleman  appointed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  previous  annual  meeting.  At  the  latter,  written 
communications  are  read,  also  by  appointment,  and  at  both  meeiings  dis- 
cussions are  held  upon  the  subjects  brought  forward  in  the  address  or  in 
the  communications,  or  by  verbal  communications  or  reports  of  cases, 
which  are  usually  participated  in  by  most  of  the  members  present.  A 
portion  of  the  time  at  each  meeting  has  been  set  apart  for  the  gratuitous 
examination  of  such  cases  as  may  be  presented  for  advice,  &;c.  Sic,  and 
on  the  day  of  each  meeting  the  members  dine  together,  in  May  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society,  and  in  November,  hitherto,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  Bedford  INledical  Association. 

The  Society  has  been  in  operation  now  seven  years.  Through  its  in- 
fluence some  twenty  members  have  been  added  to  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  an  additional  medical  district  has  been  created,  and  a 
Board  of  Censors  established,  A  distinct  line  has  been  drawn  between 
true  medical  worth  and  empirical  pretension,  and  harmony  and  good 
feeling  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other  have  been  established.  Our 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them 
have  been  faithfully  and  cheerfully  performed.  Indeed,  the  interest 
which  was  felt  at  the  formation  of  the  Society  has  been  growing  with  its 
growth,  and  we  believe  the  members  look  forward  to  the  stated  meetings 
with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  profit,  which  nothing  but  ill  health  or 
indispensable  duties  are  suffered  to  prevent  their  enjoying. 

Among  the  communications  which  have  been  read,  those  upon  the 
following  subjects  may  be  mentioned  as  evincing  considerable  labor  and 
research,  as  w'ell  as  valuable  personal  observation,  viz.,  ''  The  Pathology 
of  Scrofula  " — "  Rheumatism  and  its  Treatment " — "  A  Discourse  on 
the  Action  oj  Lead  on  the  Animal  Economy'^  In  this  the  opinion  is 
maintained  that  the  corbonate  is  the  only  salt  of  lead  which  acts  specifi- 
cally as  a  poison  on  the  animal  system,  and  that  when  the  morbid  effects 
of  lead  are  apparently  produced  by  its  others  salts,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  decomposition  and  conversion  of  it  into  the  carbonate.  The  same 
paper  contains  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  water  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  danger  of  using  it  when  conducted 
tb.rough  lead  pipes.  Several  cases  of  disease  of  great  severity  from  this 
cause,  which  had  fallen  under  the  author's  notice,  were  related,  '■^Effects 
of  Ergot  on  the  Human  System  " — "  An  Essay  on  Spinal  Curvature  " 
— "  A  History  of  the  Epidemics  of  New  Bedford  and  Vicinity  for  the 
last  forty  years^  This  was  the  subject  of  our  late  annual  discourse, 
which  was  listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  was  one  aim  with 
the  speaker  to  show  that  all  diseases  become  at  times  and  under  certain 
circumstances  epidemic.  Among  other  facts  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
position,  was  the  extensive  pi'evalence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  in  the  lower 
village  of  Fairhaven  between  the  years  1808  and  1818,  at  a  time  when 
the  inhabitant?  of  other  villages  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
country  about  were  enjoying  their  usual  degree  of  health.  This  village, 
previous  to  these  dates  and   since,  has  been   as   much  exempt  from  this 
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disease  as  other  villages  of  its  size  in  New  England.  But  between  these 
dates  the  number  of  cases  was  very  remarkable  among  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been, 
during  this  time,  any  peculiar  tendency  to  other  pulmonary  complaints. 

Other  papers  might  b'^  referred  to,  but  suflicient  is  given  to  show  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  that  its  members  feel  strongly 
interested  in  its  welfare  and  are  earnestly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote its  usefulness.  The  following  are  the  closing  remaiks  of  one  of 
our  annual  addresses,  with  which  I  will  close  this  communication. 

"  This  Society  being  the  only  body  in  this  portion  of  the  Commonwealth 
where  men  are  collected  together  from  distant  tow  ns  to  discuss  medical  ques- 
tions, much  responsibility  falls  upon  it  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  com- 
munity, and  the  measures  it  may  take  to  protnote  the  public  welfare.  That 
this  responsibility  its  felt  by  its  members,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  spirit  w  ith  which  the  first  call  upon  then)  for  its  organization  was  re- 
sponded to,  the  promptness  with  which  its  stated  meetings  have  been 
from  time  to  time  attended,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  them  have  been  performed  during  the  five  years  of 
its  existence,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  any  new  duties  which  may 
arise,  or  claims  which  the  community  may  have  upon  them,  will  be  dis- 
charged with  a  like  promptness  and  fidelity. 

"  This  is  our  fifth  annivejsary,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
out  past  success  and  the  prospects  of  future  prosperity.  Every  year  has 
served  to  strengthen  those  ties  which  should  ever  bind  together  in  one 
brotherhood  those  of  like  pursuits  and  occupations,  and  more  especially 
those  like  ourselves,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  afford  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  our  fellow  men.  Every  year  has  awakened  in  us  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  formed.  Better  notions  of 
professional  intercourse  and  etiquette  have  been  acquired,  and  the  means 
have  been  provided  of  gathering  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  the 
individual  experience  of  each.  As  a  healthy  infancy  promises  a  thriv- 
ing youth  and  vigorous  manhood,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  our  Society  with  confidence  in  its  growing  influence  for  good  up- 
on us  and  the  community  about  us."  Yours,  he.         S.  S. 


QUACKERY   IN    NCVV   YOKK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical    Journal. 

Sir, — For  the  first  time  finding  myself  in  the  great  emporium  of  every- 
thing, ycelpt  the  London  of  America,  1  have  thought  it  might  interest 
your  professional  readers  somewhat,  if  I  should  furnish  a  few  notes  of  my 
gleanings  here  in  the  way  of  quackery.  From  all  1  can  see  here  during 
a  brief  sojourn,  I  sliould  think  that  the  pojuilalion  consists  of  two  classes 
about  equally  divided,  one  half  being  employed  in  making  and  vending 
physic,  and  the  other  half  in  siaallowing  it  ;  but  my  penchant  is  with  the 
former  moiety,  among  whom  1  have  been  making  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  better  to  effect  my  purpose,  I   have   doffed   the  doctor,  and  turned 
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invalid,  coiinterfeitini^,  as  you  will  see,  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  amus- 
ing myself  by  visiting  the  quacks,  and  asking  questions  like  a  veritable 
yankee,  as  1  am. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  read  a  flaming  editorial  in  tlie  papers  concern- 
ing a  certain  dentist,  who,  tired  of  the  slow  profits  of  tooth  pulling,  an- 
nounces himself  a  curer  of  consumption,  having  been  cured  liimself. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  hastened  to  see  this  prodigy,  and  putting  on  a 
woe-be-gone  face,  obtained  an  interview.  He  is  a  very  pale  and  plausi- 
ble dentist,  I  assure  you,  wholly  disinterested  and  vastly  religious,  as  a 
man  surely  ought  to  be  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  for  such  a  cure  as  his 
I  would  not  covet,  since  it  gave  me  tlie  horrors  to  look  at  him,  and  espe- 
cially to  hear  his  sepulchral  voice,  but  little  above  a  whisper,  though  he 
tells  of  his  wonderful  cure.  All  I  learned  from  him  was,  that  he  thought 
1  had  the  consumption,  or  would  be  likely  to  have  it,  if  1  did  not  catch 
the  asthma,  which  he  said  was  a  certain  "  preventative."  He  showed  me 
his  remedy  in  the  shape  of  a  tube,  exactly  like  those  used  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  by  deaf  persons,  though  instead  of  placing  one  end  to  the  ear,, 
it  is  applied  to  the  lips  ;  and  he  showed  me  how  to  breathe  through  the 
tube  by  inhaling  and  expelling  the  air,  which  he  says  affords  exercise  to 
the  lungs,  and  thus  cures  the  consumption  by  producing  a  kind  of  ar- 
tificial asthma.  He  showed  me  a  pamphlet  which  he  benevolently  gives 
away,  and  a  book  which  he  sells  along  with  the  tube  for  five  dollars,  to 
those  able  to  buy  it,  half  price  to  ministers,  and,  it  is  said,  he  gives  lubes 
gratis  to  the  poor.  The  book  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  old  work  of 
Ramage,  of  London,  entitled  "  Consumption  Curable,"  which  was  shown 
up  at  the  time  in  the  British  and  Foreign  .Medical  Review,  and  never  be- 
fore deemed  worth  re-publication,  until  this  effort  to  revive  his  tube  in 
America,  after  it  has  become  a  stale  joke  in  England  as  the  relic  of  the 
mountebank  St.  John  Long,  from  whom  Ramage  took  his  cue. 

As  I  was  altogether  incog.,  1  listened  with  great  gusto  to  the  narrative  of 
this  dentist  doctor's  cure,  for  which  it  seems  he  went  to  London,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  celebrated  hospital  of  Dr.  Ramage,  under  royal  pa- 
tronage, which  he  described  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  important  public  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain.  And  he  told  me  of  the  wonderful  cures  he  had 
made  since  his  return.  I  found  he  was  a  thorough-paced  homoeopathist,  and 
did  not  depend  upon  the  tube  alone  in  any  case,  but  advised  those  who 
used  it,  to  take  the  little  sugar  pellets  of  Hahnemann,  and  he  boasted  of 
the  patronage  of  that  school  of  physicians  in  the  city,  who,  it  seems,  re- 
cognize him  as  a  worthy  coadjutor. 

1  need  scarcely  add  that  in  our  conversation  he  betrayed  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  pathology  of  consumption,  blundering  in  every  attempt  to 
describe  or  discriminate  cases,  so  that  1  left  him  with  amazement  that 
any  editor  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  admit  into  his  columns  an 
eulogy  upon  so  Illiterate  a  pretender ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  paid  for  un- 
der the  cover  of  advertisements. 

I  had  gone  but  a  little  way  from  his  door,  before  I  met  an  old  physician 
and  friend  to  whom  I  related  my  rencontre  with  this  rival  of  the  faculty  ; 
from  whom  I  learned  that  hundreds  of  these  tubes  have  been  bought  by 
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the  dupes  of  this  folly,  and  that  instances  of  rapid  fatality  are  known  to 
the  profession,  resulting  from  the  eftbrt  to  exercise  tuberculous  lungs  with 
this  villainous  lube.  The  profits  of  the  trade,  however,  exceed  those  de- 
rived from  pulling  teeth. 

My  next  visitation  was  paid  to  a  celebrated  advertising  (juack,  who 
cures  all  incurable  diseases  by  a  combination  of  homoeopathic  medicines 
prescribed  by  a  ske/ping  partner  in  the  person  of  a  lady,  who,  when  her 
eyes  are  closed  by  inesmeric  passes,  can  look  into  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body,  examine  minutely  the  several  internal  organs,  detect  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  lualady,  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  infillible  remedy  in 
every  case.  The  learned  doctor  has  such  confidence  in  his  female  associate 
in  practice,  that  he  does  not  presume  lo  give  an  opinion  without  consulting 
her  ladyshi[),  taking  care  always  to  mesmerize  her  into  the  somnambulic 
state,  for  the  reason  that  she  knows  nothing  at  all  when  awake,  but  is  no 
sooner  put  asleep  than  she  discourses  like  an  oracle,  upon  pathology  and 
therapeutics  ;  whereupon  the  doctor  having  received  his/ee  for  his  sleep- 
ing [)artner"s  advice,  is  prepared  for  another  fee  to  furnish  her  prescrip- 
tions to  the  patient.  Having  learned  this  state  of  I'acts,  1  retired,  not  be- 
inw  willing  to  wait  for  my  turn  among  so  many  patients  as  1  found  ready 
to  precede  me,  so  that  this  "  craft  has  great  gains,"'  and  the  twain 
are  driving  a  profitable  trade. 

I  now  tliou^ilit    I    would  look  after  the  galvanic  tribe  of  quacks,  who 
are  innumerable  here.     Electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  separately 
and  combined,  are  remedial  agencies  greatly  in  vogue  at  present  among 
fjuacks.     There  are  some  who  use  the  galvanic  battery  in  the  usual  way 
for  all  cases  indiscriminately  ;  while  there  are  others  who  have  magnetic 
plasters  for  the  outside  of  the  body,  with  magnetic  pills  for  the  inside,  by 
which   they  have  a  perpetual  current  of  electro-magnetic   fluid   flowing 
with  as  much  certainly  and  regularity  as  Prof.  Morse's  telegrai)h,  provided 
the    patient  continues   to   wear  the   plaster   and  take  the  pills.     But  all 
these  are  utere  pigmies  compared  with  the  celebrated  professors  and  doc- 
tors who  vend  galvanic  rings,  bracelets  and  belts,  together  with  magnetic 
fluids,  and  I   contented    myself  with  calling  on   the   most  celebrated   of 
these.     1   put   his   rings  on  every  finger,  and  thumb,  with   his  bracelets 
on  my  anns  and  legs,  and  hi^  belt  about  my  body,  offering  to  buy  them 
all  for  my  corn  plaints,  provided    I    could   feel   that    they  had   any    effect 
upon  my    nerves.     Jiut  though   his  "  fluid  "  was   sedulously  applied,  I 
had  no  more  evidence  of  the  generation  of  galvanic  influence  than  though 
the  rings  had  been  made  of  wood,  the   bracelets   of  hair,  and  the  belt  of 
leather.      He  assured  me  that  many  persons  were  shocked  to  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  and  toes  by  applying  a  single  galvanic  ring,  and  he  showed 
certificates  of  numerous  cures  of  frightful    disease   which    had    been   thus 
wrought.     Of  course  he  professed  to   be  astonished   at  the  (aihu'e  upon 
my  person,  and   wondered  how    I  could  be  so  insensible,  especially  as  I 
assured    him    I   was  "  nervous."      I   proposed    that  he  should   put  on  the 
rings  himself,  and  tell  me  candidly  whether  he  could  feel  any  galvanism  ; 
but  he  declined   the   test,  alleging    that  he  was   satisfied  with  witnessing 
their  success  in  others,  and  he  appealed  to  his  profitable  trade  in  the  arti- 
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cles  as  proof  of  their  curative  powers  not  to  be  gainsayed.  I  declined 
makinir  any  purchaser  of  the  mountebank,  and  pursued  my  tour  among 
the  other  (juacks  of  the  city,  of  which  you  shall  hear  in  my  next. 

A   Peripatetic  and  Cosmopoijte. 


CEREBRAL    EXTRAVASAT[ON   IN    A   NEW-BORN    INFANT,  FOLLOWED 
BY  SPONTAiNEOUrf   RECOVERY. 

[Cnmniiinicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicHl  Journal.] 

Nov.  4,  1845,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  S.,  in 
labor  with  her  first  chilil.  Siie  is  a  very  small  woman,  of  '20  years,  and 
was  suffering  regular  labor  pains.  An  examination  per  vaginam  detected 
an  extremely  small  pelvis,  with  dilatation  of  the  os  tincce,  and  natural 
presentation. 

The  uterine  contractions  became  more  severe  in  the  afternoon,^  and 
well  nigh  exhausted  the  patience  and  strength  of  my  feeble  patient. 
Still  a  gradual  advance  of  the  head,  and  uninterrupted  regularity  of  the 
labor  pains,  gave  me  entire  confidence  in  leaving  the  case  to  nature. 

She  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy  weighing  six  ponnds  at  2  o'clock  next 
morning.  The  head  of  the  child  was  preternaturally  elongated,  exhibit- 
ing a  soft,  pulpy  tumor,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  half  of  a  large  orange 
over  the  lambdoid  suture,  to  the  right  of  the  posterior  fontanelle,  not  dis- 
turbing the  bones. 

As  the  tumor  continued  unchanged  for  two  weeks,  feeling  soft  and 
pulpy  without  fluctuation.  Dr.  Peirsou,  of  Salem,  saw  it,  and  we  were 
flattered  to  believe,  that,  as  the  child  enjoyed  perfect  health,  the  tumor 
would  recede.  Evaporating  lotions  were  directed  only  ;  and  in  two  weeks 
from  that  time  the  tumor  began  to  decrease,  and  in  four  or  five  days  it 
had  entirely  disappeaj-ed. 

The  mother  recovered  in  a  few  weeks,  and  both  continued  well. 

Lynn,  June  '2Uh,  1846.  James  INI.  Nye. 


HEMORRHAGE   RELH:VED    BY    ERGOT. 

iConiniunicated    for   the   Boston  Medlcnl  and    Surgical  Journal.] 

Menorrhagia. — Called  to  prescribe  for  Mrs.  M.,  aged  44,  in  the  summer 
of  1845,  for  menorrhagia.  Had  been  troubled  with  the  complaint  five 
yeai-s,  and  had  followed  the  advice  of  many  physicians  without  any  benefit 
whatever.  Her  statement  was,  she  did  not  believe  there  was  any  remedy 
in  the  world  she  had  not  tried.  At  this  time,  one  week  before  the  ex- 
pected monthly  turn,  her  countenance  was  blanched  ;  pulse  frequent, 
and  of  that  lacerated  feel  which  denotes  the  hemorrhagic  pulse.  Yet 
able  to  do  light  work.  Prescribed  ergot  pulv.  in  five-grain  dose  four 
times  per  day,  to  commence  when  she  began  to  feel  the  pains  in  liBr 
back,  which  generally  occurred  two  or  three  days  before  the  flow.  The 
flow  not  coming  on  after  the  usual  time  of  pain  in  the  back,  she,  fearing 
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an  entire  suppression,  ditiiinislied  the  dose,  when  she  had  a  healthy  flow, 
free  from  coaguhition.  Slie  said,  six  months  alter,  that  she  had  been 
able  to  stay  her  complaints  by  similar  doses  of  the  remedy,  and  enjoyed 
improved  health.  She  however  used,  in  the  intervals,  GrifHth's  mixture 
— a  compound  of  not  very  modern  discovery,  but  not  the  less  useful  in 
similar  cases.  In  a  number  of  other  uncou) plicated  cases  of  the  kind, 
for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  prescribed  the  same  remedy  with  entire 
temporary,  and  in  some  instances  permanent,  success,  and  have  had  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  any  other. 

Epistaxis. — Called  to  Mrs.  B.,  a  young  married  woman,  of  vigorous 
iiabit  of  body  (in  1811),  who  had  been  spontaneously  bleeding  from  the 
nose  two  hours.  Blood  flowed  in  a  stream  ;  no  increase  of  frequency  in 
the  pulse,  and  felt  perfectly  well  otherwise.  Had  tried  cold  vinegar  and 
water  to  the  forehead  and  nape  of  the  neck.  Gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of 
linct.  ergot,  u)ade  from  two  ounces  of  the  ergot  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit. 
fn  a  minute  the  flow  lessened,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  it  entirely 
ceased  and  returned  no  more. 

Mr.  B.,  age  about  60,  a  red-faced,  bloated  drunkard  from  his  youth  up, 
commenced  bleeding  from  his  nose  on  the  morn  of  May  7,  1S45.  His 
family  physician  was  sent  for,  who  ordered  cold  applications  to  the  head 
and  the  snuffing  of  alum  water  up  the  nasal  passages.  At  one  o'clock, 
the  following  night,  I  saw  him.  He  was  almost  pulseless  ;  skin  moist 
and  exsanguineous  ;  had  vomited  a  number  of  times,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty he  was  persuaded  to  lie  still  in  bed.  The  intervals  of  his  bleed- 
ing were  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  was  in  one  of  these  intervals 
1  was  with  him.  Gave  him  ten  grains  pulv.  ergot,  and  ordered  him  five 
grains  every  two  hours.  Laid  his  head  lower  than  his  body  in  bed,  and 
directed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  return  of  the  bleeding,  that  his  arms  should 
be  elevated  according  to  M.  Negrier's  method.  In  about  the  usual 
time  the  blood  flowed,  but  instead  of  the  same  profuse  quantity  as  before, 
only  about  one  to  two  gills  was  lost,  and  he  had  no  return  afterwards. 
I  should  infer  from  this  case  that  the  ergot  had  the  whole  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  accessions  of  the  bleeding  after  the  first  turn,  but  the  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  arms  might  have  assisted  in  diminishing  the  flow  at  that  time. 

Case  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Alveolar  Socket. — After  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  Mr.  L.,  about  35  years  of  age,  subject  to  hemorrhage  of  dif- 
ficult control  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  applied  to  me  a  number  of  years 
since  to  staunch  the  blood  issuing  from  the  alveolar  socket,  from  which  a 
tooth  had  been  extracted  two  days  before.  The  socket  had  been  plug- 
ged with  dry  sponge,  sponge  with  nut  galls,  and  sponge  with  creosote,  to 
no  effect.  I  cleaned  out  the  socket  thoroughly,  and  introduced  moistened 
sponge  covered  with  |)ulv.  ergot,  and  the  bleeding  ceased.  I  have  ex- 
tracted one  tooth  for  him  since,  plugging  it  immediately  as  above,  with  to- 
tal arrest  of  the  bleeding  ;  a  circumstance  unknown  to  him,  since  he  has 
possessed  this  peculiar  diathesis  of  a  hemorrhagic  character,  having  had 
several  teeth  extracted. 

Case  of  Hemorrhage  from  a  Cut. — Mr.  W.,  about  32  years  of  age, 
June,  1846,  was  cut  by  a  chisel   in   the  upper  portion  of  the  nates,  half 
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an  inch  in  depth  and  one  inch  in  lenp;th.  Did  not  feel  any  inconvenience, 
save  continuous  bleeding.  On  examination  two  hours  after,  the  blood 
siniply  dropped  iron)  the  wound.  Prepared  to  dress  with  lint  and  adhe- 
sive plaster,  first  washino;  the  parts  with  cold  water.  Could  detect  a 
slight  per  saltuni  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  wound.  Brought  the  edges 
of  the  wound  accurately  together  by  lint  and  plasters,  and  applied  com- 
press, retaining  it  with  my  hand.  After  continuing  compression  for 
half  an  hour  in  this  manner,  and  the  blood  oozing  out  at  the  sides  con- 
stantly, 1  gave  a  half  teaspoonful  pulv.  ergot,  and  placed  him  from  an  up- 
right position  on  to  his  stomach  on  the  bed.  The  bleeding  soon  ceased,  and 
additional  compress  and  a  bandage  was  applied.  After  three  hours 
the  bleeding  returned,  as  he  was  seated  in  a  chair.  I  placed  him  on  the 
bed  as  before,  giving  him  half  a  teaspoonful  ergot,  again  washed  out  the 
wound,  and  as  the  orifice  of  any  bleeding  vessel  did  not  appear,  I  again 
tried  compression,  which  failed  as  before.  1  then  removed  the  dressings, 
and  having  cleansed  the  wound  a  third  time  of  all  coagula  which  was 
slight  and  slow  to  form.  I  filled  it  with  finely  pulv.  ergot,  and  brought  it 
together  as  before  ;  after  which  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  the  man 
went  to  work  the  next  morning,  and  has  had  no  farther  trouble. 

Remarks. — Although  the  position  of  his  body  was  changed  from  an 
upright  to  a  recumbent  posture,  when  the  first  dose  of  ergot  was  adminis- 
tered internally,  yet  the  ergot  must  claim  principally  if  not  wholly  the 
share  of  arresting  the  blood  ;  as  when  in  three  hours  after  compresses 
alone  were  applied,  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  bleeding  continued. 
Doubtless  the  applying  the  ergot  to  the  bleeding  surface  produced  the 
final  result. 

General  Remarks. — This  treatment  of  hemorrhage  by  ergot  is  no 
newly  discovered  treatment  of  my  own.  Yet  I  believe  many  of  the  pro- 
fession do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  practical  benefits,  except  in  the 
uterine  form.  I  have  also  administered  ergot  in  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs  and  bowels,  with  like  good  efiect.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  in- 
jurious effects  from  its  use.  In  a  case  of  an  intemperate  man  in  incipient 
phthisis  from  tubercle,  who  had  epistaxis,  and  whose  pulse  was  frequent 
and  hard,  I  gave  it  without  benefit ;  thus  showing  that  bloodletting  and 
free  purging  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  active  hemorrhages  ;  and 
my  experience  is  that  its  most  salutary  influences  are  felt  in  the  more  pas- 
sive forn)s.  Yours  respectfully,  John  Yale. 

Ware,  June,  28,  1846. 


DR.    INGALLS'S  CASE   OF   TUMOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  anonymous  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  24th  of  June, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  L.  W.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
would  have  remained  unnoticed  were  it  not  to  correct  a  misstatement 
which  might  lead  the  public  into  an  error.  It  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
which  is  the  n)ost  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  production,  hebetube 
of  intellect,  or  dishonesty  of  purpose. 
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Had  the  writer  possessed  the  candor  of  a  man  of  science,  or  the  in- 
genuousness of  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  made  a  fair  statement  of  what 
was  said  respecting  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  which  is  as  follows  : — A.  tu- 
mor situated  at  the  root  of  the  molares,  which  bore  a  strong  resemhlance 
to  an  osieocele,  of  a  most  intractable  character  ;"  and,  had  he  possessed  a 
common  share  of  acumen,  he  would  have  noticed  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  last  sentence  was  italicized  ;  and  had  he  not  been  under  the  opera- 
tion of  an  allopathic  dose  of  stupidity  of  the  highest  potency,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  object  was  to  caution  surgeons  not  to  proceed  too 
hastily  to  the  performance  of  a  formidable  operation,  when  a  cure  might 
be  effected  by  two  globules  of  plumbum.  Wm.   Ingalls,  M.D. 

June  26,  1846. 

N.  B. — 1  shall  send  you  a  reply  soon  to  J.  C.'s  communication. 

Yours,  W.  I. 


ON    AMERICAN    BROMINE. 

By  George  W.  Patrick. 

This  interesting  substance,  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  found  very 
abundantly  in  the  bittern  or  mother  liquor,  remaining  after  the  crystalli- 
zation of  salt  from  the  evaporated  waters  of  the  Salt  Springs,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  now  ex- 
tracted, will  undoubtedly  prove  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  those 
engaged  in  obtaining  it. 

Edward  Gillespie,  M.D.,  while  a  student,  first  discovered  this  sub- 
stance in  these  waters  by  testing  them  for  iodine.  These  waters  yield 
about  1.13  per  cent,  of  bromine,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  celebrated 
springs  of  Germany.  The  gentlemen  now  engaged  in  obtaining  it  have 
patented  their  process,  which  is  said  to  be  so  simple  and  economical  as 
to  epable  them  with  very  little  labor  to  produce  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of 
pure  bromine  per  week.  They  have  recently  sent  one  hundred  pounds  of 
it  to  Europe,  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring  it  in  successful  competition  with 
the  German  and  French  article,  which  for  the  last  few  years  has  com- 
manded such  a  high  price  as  to  be  little  used  in  this  country  as  a  medici- 
nal agent — being  chiefly  consumed  in  the  daguerreotype  process.  This 
bromine  has  been  pronounced  by  chemists  here  who  have  examined  it, 
as  purer  than  the  European  article  as  generally  found  in  our  markets. 
Its  sensible  ))roperties  are  precisely  similar  to  the  foreign  article,  having  the 
density,  odor  and  color  belonging  to  this  element.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, 1  find  a  discrepancy.  Bromine  is  stated  by  authors  to  be  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  but  I  have  been  unaljle  to  effect  a  proper  solution  of  the  Ameri- 
can article  in  this  menstruum,  as  it  appears  to  decompose  either  strong  or 
diluted  alcohol,  uniting  with  it  in  all  proportions,  and  when  a  quantity  of 
bromine  is  suddenly  introduced  into  this  liquid,  the  reaction  is  so  violent 
as  to  occasion  flashes  of  light  and  violent  ebullition,  until  the  bromine  en- 
tirely disappears,  and  the   liquid   becomes  colorless,  having  j)roperties  re- 
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sembling  ether,  probably  hydrobromic  ether,  inasmuch  as  the  acid  which 
it  contains  is  generated  by  tlie  contact  of  bromine  and  alcohol. 

As  a  medicinal  agent,  bromine  is  sometimes  employed  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  mixed  with  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  or  other  similar  vehicle; 
but  it  has  been  more  frequently  exhibited  in  the  forms  of  the  bromides  of 
potassium  and  of  iion.  Three  processes  have  been  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  former.  The  first  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  bi'omide  of  iron 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  directed  by  the  liOndon  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
the  second  by  passing  a  current  of  liydrosulphuric  acid  into  bromine  un- 
der water,  until  all  the  free  bromine  has  disappeared,  and  saturating  the 
solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  and  lastly,  by 
saturating  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  with  bromine,  evaporating 
U)  dryness,  and  heating  the  dried  mass  to  a  red  heat  to  decompose  the 
bromate  of  potassa  which  is  mixed  with  the  bromide.  I  consider  this 
process  the  best,  as  it  yields  the  purest  salt  in   the  most  perfect  crystals. 

Bromide  of  Iron. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  iron 
filings  in  excess  under  water,  and  submitting  them  to  a  moderate  heat. 
When  the  liquid  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  appearance  it  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  rapidly  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel.  Bromide  of  iron  is  a 
brick-red,  very  deliquescent  salt,  of  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and  requires 
to  be  kept  closely  stopped  in  glass  vials.  This  bromide  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  a  tonic  and  alterative,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  physicians  to  be  a  highly  efficacious  preparation.  This 
salt  may  be  known  by  the  liberation  of  bromine,  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  bittern  waters,  in  a  very  concentrated  state,  have  been  employed 
with  decided  advantage  in  this  city  as  a  counter-irritant  in  rheumatic 
and  neuralgic  affections.  The  liquid  contains  some  of  the  salts  of  bro- 
mine with  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  besides  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  salts,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.419.  After  a  few  applications 
a  plentiful  crop  of  pustules  are  produced,  which  pass  away  in  a  short 
time  after  ceasing  its  use.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  article  will 
prove  to  be  an  agent  of  considerable  importance  in  the  above-named 
complaints.  There  are  sevei-al  other  preparations  of  bromine  which 
have  occasionally  been  used  in  medicine  ;  they  are  prepared  like  the 
corresponding  iodides  ;  among  these  the  bromide  of  sulphur  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  elements.  A  compound  of  bromine  and  iodine,  has  been 
much  used  in  daguerreotype  operations. —  The  American  Jour,  of  Phar. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND    SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JULY     8,     1846. 


Connrrtinit  Mrdlrnl  Sodrty. — Like  every    other    interest    in   the    land 
of  steady  habits,  the  medical  fraternity,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
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is  in  a  healthful,  prosperous  condition.  On  tlie  13th  and  14th  of  May, 
the  State  Society  was  in  session  at  New  Haven.  Ilavincr  ascertained 
that  their  finances  were  satisfactory,  there  l)eing  <i^416,39  in  the  treasury, 
Archibald  Welch,  M.D.,  was  elected  president — and  an  excellent  choice 
it  was.  He  is  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  no 
person  could  have  heon  selected,  it  strikes  us,  who  would  personally  exert 
himself  more  industriously,  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society. 
A  proposition  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Campbell,  to  petition  the  Legislature 
to  reduce  the  price  of  lecture  tickets,  to  ten  dollars  each,  at  the  New 
Haven  Medical  School.  The  object,  undoubtedly,  is  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  study;  in  other  words,  if  the  tuition  is  less  than  it  now 
is,  doctors  might  be  manufactured  much  faster.  If  the  price  of  lec- 
tures is  ever  reduced,  the  faculty  had  better  quit  the  business  altogether. 
A  wood-sawver  actually  earns  more  money  in  the  streets  in  a  good  freez- 
ing winter,  than  a  professor  of  surgery  gets  by  a  course  of  lectures  in  an 
ordinary  countrv  institution. 

Things  legitimately  belonging  to  the  profession  in  Connecticut,  are 
managed  by  the  brotherhood  in  their  own  way,  and  no  disposition  is  mani- 
fested to  usurp  tlioir  rights  or  privileges  by  any  power  delegated  by  the 
people.  For  example,  the  Medical  Society  nominate  the  medical  instruc- 
ters  in  Yale  College,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane  at  Hartford,  and,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  conniion  good  of  so- 
ciety, a  committee  is  always  present  at  the  examinations  for  doctorates,  to 
prevent  the  honor  being  thrown  away  upon  blockheads. 

E.  K.  Hunt,  M.D.,  of  Hartford,  was  elected  dissertator  for  the  next 
anniversary.  By  a  resolution  the  County  Societies  were  authorized  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  great  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May,  1847. 

Lastly,  a  dissertation  was  delivered  on  Typhus  Fever,  by  Theodore 
Sill,  M.D.  W^e  hardly  know  how  to  comment  on  this  discourse,  simply  be- 
cause the  subject  is  liacknied,  and  all  observations  upon  the  topic  would  be 
nothing  but  trite  repetitions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  strange 
affairs  belonging  to  civilization,  that  no  two  writers  agree  in  their  views 
upon  fever  of  any  type,  notwithstanding  the  avalanche  of  learning  that  an- 
nually rolls  down  from  high  places.  Again,  it  is  equally  curious,  as  a 
historical  fact,  that  fevers  are  no  better  managed  in  this  glorious  scientific 
era  than  they  were  by  Hippocrates  himself  And  it  is  a  humiliating  ac- 
knowledgment, but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  mortality  by  typhus,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  civilized  world,  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  skill  of  physicians.  This  is  said  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  simply 
means  that  we  are  not  so  wise  as  we  imagine,  in  the  treatment  of  some 
diseases,  the  laws  of  which  are  not  yet  understood. 

Dr.  Sill  evinces  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  as  writers 
generally  treat  it :  and  shows  a  commendable  acquaintance  with  all  the 
symptoms,  anatomical  appearances,  and  remedies  resorted  to  by  the  best 
practitioners,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  literature  of  fevers,  with  which  it  is 
apparent  he  is  etpiallv  conversant.  Another  point  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed by  the  reader  of  Dr.  Sill's  e.ssay,  viz.,  its  brevity.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  superfluous,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  close  when  he  had  written 
what  he  deemed  es.sential,  instead  of  worrying  the  audience  with  a  tedi- 
ous array  of  words,  as  though  he  were  speaking  against  time. 
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Health  and  Accommodations  at  Saratoga. — In  a  line  from  Dr.  North, 
dated  Saratoga  Springs,  30th  June,  we  learn  that  the  invalids  that  have 
arrived  there,  have,  during  the  month,  presented  very  nearly  the  average 
number.  Hence,  he  infers,  what  he  has  often  found  true,  that  the  state 
of  the  public  health,  during  the  preceding  winter  and  spring,  has  been 
just  about  an  average  condition. 

The  accommodations  for  sojourners  are  every  year  improving,  and  the 
boarding  establishments,  large  and  small,  are  now  completely  ready  for 
company.  There  is  a  morning  and  afternoon  train  of  cars  regularly,  both 
from  Albany  and  Troy. 


Contributors  to  Health. — While  perusing  Mr.  Shattuck's  investigations, 
})age  by  page,  in  his  recent  report  to   the   City  Council  on  the   census   of 
this  metropolis,  we  came  to  a  place  in  Appendix  Y,  headed   Contributors 
to  Health.     The  query  canje  up  at  once — who  does  actually  contribute  to 
health  ?     Embraced  in  that  particular  division,  there  are  56G  individuals, 
classed  under  sixteen  different  kinds  of  business,  recognized  as  contribut- 
ing to  that  important  result.     1st,  there  are  8  bath-house  keepers.     They 
are   unquestionably   contributors  to   health.      2d,   10   botanic  medicines 
dealers.     Doubtful.     3d,  12  botanic  physicians — presumed    to  be  mainly 
Thomsonians.     Doubtful.     4th,  15  chemists — one  half  of  whom,  at   least, 
know  far  less  of  the  science  than  Sir  Michael  Farraday.     5lh,  57  dentists 
— a  little  army,  perpetually  on  the  increase.    We  conincide  with  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck,  in  conceding  that  they  are  contributors  to  health,  and  he  might  have 
added,  to  good  looks  too,  which  is   no  small   affair,  where  one's  facial  ap- 
pearance is   a   letter  of  introduction.     Glh,  5  drug   brokers.     What   has 
brt)kerage,  the   mere   matter  of  buying,  selling   and  getting   gain,  to  do 
with  contributing  to  public  health?     7th,  1G9  druggists  and  apothecaries. 
A  formidable  host,  which  our  homcec>pathic  friends  believe  do  more  towards 
deranging  the  public  health,  than  in  maintaining  it  at  a  given  standard.  Sth, 
I  electrician.     His  vocation  is  shocking  to  the  people.     9th,  4  gymnasium 
keepers.  Their  profession  meets  the  entire  approval  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  their  establishments   are  admitted,  without  hesitation,  to  contribute  to 
the  public  health.     10th,  5  leechers,  and  perhaps  10.     Of  the  utility  of  the 
branch  of  business  they  conduct,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion.  1 1th,  6  mineral  teeth  makers.    They  are  identified  with  dentists.    12th, 
90  nurses — all  excellent  in  the  sick  room,  and  eminently   contributing   to 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  to  health.     13th,  226  physicians,  including  10 
female  doctoresses — and  here   there  must   necessarily  be   a   difference   of 
opinion.     Some  who  are  included  in  this  catalogue,  are  as  totally  unfit  to 
administer  to  the  diseased  body,  as  they  would  be  to  conduct  an  expedition 
to  Arcturus.     One  of  the  number  was  reputed   to  sell  excellent  butcher's 
meat,  two  years  ago;   another  had  the  reputation  of  being   a  pretty   good 
carpenter,  before  he  settled  in  Boston  ;   and    so  we    might  dissect  out  half 
a  dozen  more,  who  are  not   qualified   to  practise    medicine.       Within   this 
category  are  included  several  women,  all  thrown  in  as  make  weights,  under 
the  general  term  of  contributors   to   health.     That   they  understand  plain 
housewifery,  and  how  to  patch  their  husband's  coat  sleeves,  far  better  than 
they  could  repair  a  broken   constitution,  is  very  probable.     Yet    we   have 
no  objection  to  mere  water  gruel    carriers  being  ranked  among  those  who 
contribute    something    to    the    public    health.       14lh,    24    sextons — who 
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contribtile  to  the  public  health,  by  burying  some  of  the  bad  practice  of 
the  poor  appendages  of  the  profession,  l/ith,  5  truss  makers,  4  being 
females.  Probably  the  latter  are  fitters-on  of  instruments.  'J'hese  are  all 
useful  in  their  |)lace.  l(>th,  and  lastly,  19  undertakers,  vvliirh  means 
men  who  manage  funerals.  We  shall  not  ?to[)  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  at)out  their  contributions  to  health. 

Having  analyzed  a  part  of  the  Gth  column,  with  a  special  view  to  ascer- 
taining how  much  we  are  actually  indebted  to  certain  persons  in  this  ac- 
tive community,  on  the  score  of  physical  well-being,  the  conclusion  is  thai 
the  pui)lic  health  would  be  quite  as  good  as  it  now  is,  if  466  of  Mr. 
Shattuck's  contributors  to  health  were  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  for  which 
they  are  better  (pialined. 


Medical  Education  in  Paris. — Dr.  Edward  Ruggles,  of  New  York, 
now  residing  in  France,  has  the  following  observation  in  a  letter  recently 
received  from  him  by  the  editor.  "  It  is  surprising  how  ignorant  Ameri- 
cans are,  generally,  of  matters  of  medical  education  and  practice  in  Paris. 
Some  gossipy  notions  of  these  things,  in  the  form  of  familiar  letters,  would 
be  instructive  and  interesting,  and  accord  well  with  the  general  character 
of  your  excellent  Journal."  Dr.  Ruggles  has  ascertained  that  to  excel, 
in  Paris,  one  must  be  laborious  in  his  researches  in  medicine.  Without 
indefatigable  ai)|)lication,  at  least,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  discoveries  and  improvements. 


Fruitfulncss  of  Foreigners  in  Boston. — In  Broad  street,  a  low,  water- 
edge  street  in  Boston,  in  which  Irish  families  are  inconveniently  thick, 
Mr.  Shattuck,  author  of  the  Boston  Census,  says  there  are  2131  inhabit- 
ants— and  that  the  births  amount  to  one  in  Jiftccn  o(  the  whole  population. 
This  prodigious  fecundity,  he  continues,  is  a  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  our  foreign  population,  and  generally  prevails  throughout  the 
city.  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  some 
sections  of  the  city,  the  births  do  not,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
amount  to  1  in  50  of  the  population.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population,  according  to  late  returns,  was  in  England,  1  in  31  ;  in  France, 
1  ill  35  ;  in  Austria,  1  in  26;  in  Prussia,  1  in  27;  in  Russia,  1  in  23. 


Hippocrates  and  Galen. — Some  time  since,  we  mentioned  that  the 
writings  of  these  eminent  fathers  in  medicine  were  about  being  rendered 
into  English,  by  the  venerable  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.D.  We  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  work  is  in  press,  and  will  be  publish- 
ed, "  epitomized  and  rendered  into  English,"  in  one  large  octavo  of  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pages,  early  in  August  next. 

We  venture  the  prediction  that,  when  the  volume  appears,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  ancient  practitioners  were  familiar  with  many  things 
now  deemed  nno  discoveries,  by  some,  too,  who  are  not  classed  with  su- 
perficial readers.  The  great  learning  and  accuracy  of  the  translator,  af- 
fords a  sure  guarantiee  that  the  work  as  it  comes  to  us  will  be  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  originals. — Medical  Examiner. 
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Infiurnce  of  Medical  Testimony. — Several  cases  have  recently  occurred 
in  which  tlie  legal  tribunals  have  wholly  disregarded  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians, introduced  to  establish  niedico-logal  points.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Baker,  who  was  recently  executed  in  this  State  for  murder,  the  inedical 
testimony  went  to  show  conclusively,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses, 
the  prisoner  was  insane;  and  yet,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
Governor  refused  to  remit  the  sentence.  The  opinions  of  the  medical 
witnesses  were,  therefore,  entirely  disregarded. 

Still  more  recently  another  instance  has  occurred.  In  the  case  of 
Albert  J.  Tirrell,  who  was  recently  tried  in  Boston  for  the  murder  of 
Maria  Bickfurd,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  took  the  ground  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  somnambulist.  Upon  this  ground  it  was  urged  that  the 
offence  might  have  been  committed  in  the  somnambulic  state,  while  the 
prisoner  was  insensible,  and  therefore  not  accountable.  Drs.  Forsyth, 
Walter  Channing  and  Woodward,  all  concurred  in  stating,  that  in  a  som- 
jiambulic  stale,  a  person  might  commit  murder  unconsciously.  Dr. 
Woodward,  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  express- 
ed the  following  extraordinary  opinion  : — "  A  person  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism might  rise,  dress  himself,  commit  a  homicide,  run  out  of  a  house, 
and  set  it  on  fire."  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  but  it  was  declared 
that  the  plea  of  somnambulissn  had  no  influence  in  arriving  at  the  verdict. 
Here,  again,  medical  testimony  was  entirely  disregarded  ;  and  in  view  of 
its  extraordinary  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
jury  discarded  it. —  Western  Lancet. 


The  Means  of  asccrtaitiing  the  Efficacy  of  Digitalis.  By  M.  Falken. 
— According  to  M.  Falken,  the  following  plan  is  a  means  of  ascertaining, 
in  an  infallible  manner,  whether  or  not  digitalis  possesses  its  virtues. 

Fifty  centigrammes  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  digitalis  are  to  be 
infused  in  boiling  water,  and  after  an  hour  to  be  strained  off.  When 
cold  20  to  30  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potash  are  added, 
prepared  with  75  centigrammes  of  this  salt,  to  15  grammes  of  distilled 
water. 

If  the  digitalis  is  active,  the  infusion  becomes  rather  clouded,  but  if  the 
cloud  does  not  appear  before  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  we  may  consider 
the  digitalis  as  not  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  activity. 

According  to  M.  Falken,  the  digitalis  giown  in  Switzerland  lias  proved 
the  most  active. —  Chemist. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Leonard's  Review  of  Dr.  Holt's  paper,  Dr.  Speiice  on  the 
Fascination  of  Serpents,  and  the  proceedings  of  ihe  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  have 
been  received. 

Married,— Dr.  J.  T.  Wood,  of  Middleboro',  Mass.,  to  Miss  A.  E.  Chappell. 

Died,— At  Lynn,  Mass.,  Dr.  E.  Smith,  77. 

Report  of  DcaLks  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  July  4th,  47.— Males,  24,  females,  18. 
Stillborn,  5.  Of  consumption,  5— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — dropsy  on  the  brain,! — 
lung  fever,  3— typhus  fever,  .5 — tumor,  1 — marasmus,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — 
measles,  4 — infantile,  1— inflanmiation  of  the  stomach,  1— disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — croup,  2— 
accidental,  2— smallpox,  1— apo})lexy,  1— old  age,  3 — teething,  1— cholera  infantum,  1 — dis- 
ease of  tlie  heart,   I — canker,   1 — childbed.  1. 

Under  5  years,  22  — between  5  and  20  years,  2 — between  20  and  40  years,  0 — between  40  and 
60  years,  4 — over  GO  years,  5. 
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The  Si/mptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Anrurisms  of  Bancs.  Symptoms. — 
Sometimes  the  paiu  and  uneasiness  of  this  disease  is  long  in  establishing 
itself,  l)nt  for  the  most  part  it  comes  on  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  cracking 
near  the  joint.  After  continuing  two  or  three  months,  a  tumor  is  per- 
ceived. This  is  at  first  very  small,  and  may  escape  notice  ;  hut  after  a 
while  becomes  prominent,  the  skin  over  it  then  becomes  violet-colored 
and  transparent,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  numerous  sub-cutaneous  veins.  On 
examining  the  tumor,  we  find  it  connected  with  the  bone,  and  presenting 
different  degrees  of  consistency  at  various  points.  Frequently,  on  press- 
ing the  more  resisting  portions,  we  are  sensible  of  a  sensation  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  crackling  of  parchment,  or  the  breaking  of  an  egg 
shell,  a  sign  dependent  upon  the  depression  and  re-elevation  of  the  thin 
osseous  shell  of  the  bone.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  con- 
sists in  well-marked  pulsations  synchronous  with  those  of  the  heart,  and 
which  are  suspended  when  the  principal  vessel  leading  to  the  part  is  com- 
pressed. There  is  no  bruit  de  soiifflet.  The  disease  has  always  been  ob- 
served in  young  persons  or  adults,  and  has,  in  different  cases,  been  at- 
tributed to  various  acts  of  external  violence,  although,  doubtless,  the 
changes  in  the  bone  had  already  commenced.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  slow.  There  is  no  authentic  example  in  which  rupture 
has  occurred,  for  the  ulcerations  and  haemorrhages  spoken  of  by  some 
authors  probably  arose  from  pulsating  cancerous  degenerations. 

Diagnosis. — An  aneurism  of  a  bone  may  be  confounded  with  one  of 
the  soft  parts,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  being  so  very  similar  ;  and  before 
post-mortem  examinations  had  explained  the  true  nature  of  these  cases, 
the  mistake  was  inevitable.  In  the  cases  treated  by  Pearson,  Scarpa  and 
Lallemand,  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  articular 
arteries  of  the  knee,  or  of  the  anterior  tibial.  The  osseous  aneurism 
forms  one  body,  as  it  were,  with  the  subjacent  bone,  a  thin  shell  of  which 
imparts  a  sense  of  crepitation  ;  when  the  tumor  is  reduced  by  slow  pres- 
sure, we  perceive  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bone.  The  aneurisms  un- 
connected with  the  bone  are  more  mobile,  and  impart  the  br-uit  de  souffiet 
to  the  ear.  A  malignant  pulsating  tumor  is  distinguished  with  greater 
difficulty.  The  chief  points  are,  that  it  cannot  be  partially  reduced  by 
pressure  to  the  same  extent  as  an  aneurism,  while  it  usually  gives  the  bruit 
de  souffiet  in  auscultation. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


The  Age  at  which  Insanity  is  most  Prevalent. — To  determine  the  pe- 
riod of  life  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  insane  persons,  it  is 
sufficient  to  bring  together  the  records,  made  up  under  different  circum- 
stances. One  of  them,  made  at  the  Bicetre,  where  poor  men  are  receiv- 
ed ;  another,  at  the  Salpelriere,  a  hospital  destined  for  poor  women  ;  the 
third,  at  an  establishment  devoted  to  the  wealthy.  From  these  reports  we 
may  conclude  : — 1st,  that  the  age  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of 
insane,  is,  for  men,  that  from  30  to  40  years  ;  whilst  for  women,  it  is  that 
from  50  to  GO  years;  2nd,  that  the  ages  which  furnish  the  least,  are,  for 
both  sexes,  childhood,  youth,  and  advanced  age;  3rd,  that  amoiig  women, 
insanity  appears  earlier  than  among  men,  indeed  from  29  to  30  years  of  age  ; 
4th,  that  the  rich  are  afflicted,  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of 
insane  persons,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  poor. — London  Lancet. 
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ADDRF.SS   TO  THE  SARATOGA  CO.   (N.  Y)  MED.  SOCIETY, 

By  Dr.  M,  L.  North,  President  of  the  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  May  26th,  1846. 
[rnniiminicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Gentlemen  : — Although  you  committed  both  a  mistake  and  a  wrong, 
in  my  hnmble  opinion,  in  selecting,  at  your  last  annual  meeting,  a  man 
of  my  very  infirm  health  for  your  presiding  officer ;  yet,  as  the  proceed- 
ing could  not  be  corrected,  I  have  attempted  to  manifest  my  gratitude 
for  your  choice,  and  my  zeal  for  the  cause  of  medicine,  by  sketching 
some  considerations  which  I  hope  may  be  deemed  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. In  performing  this  duty,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  expatiate  on 
the  generalities  of  medical  science.  However  inviting  this  field  might 
be,  I  decline  it,  and  call  your  attention  to  the  medical  interests  of  Sara- 
toga County. 

Here  is  a  field  so  wide  that  the  space  to  which  I  have  limited  myself, 
will  allow  me  to  render  but  impartial  justice  either  to  the  subject  or  to 
this  honorable  body.  To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  youth,  and  health, 
and  activity,  are  consigned  interests  of  the  most  responsible  character. 
You  cannot  escape  them  if  you  would.  The  Legislature  of  New  York, 
two  years  since,  deliberately  stripped  you  of  all  prescriptive  rights  or 
distinctions  ;  but  they  have  not  taken  away  your  employment.  They 
admitted  novices  and  the  unlearned  to  all  tlie  privileges  and  immunities 
of  yourselves  ;  making  them,  like  yourselves,  accountable  for  gross  igno- 
rance and  mal-practice,  and  entitling  them  to  legal  compensation. 

But,  we  cannot  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  legislative  act  can  ena- 
ble these  men  to  enter  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  dying  with  the  same 
self-possession  as  yourselves.  Ignorance,  it  is  true,  can  make  bold.  But 
where  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  conscience  left,  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  render  unsteady  the  nerve  and  blanch  the  face  of  him  who  as- 
sumes the  weighty  office  of  averting  from  the  sick  man  the  threatening 
approach  of  death,  without  a  most  thorough  preparation  for  his  work. 

This  difference,  gentlemen,  between  you  and  the  quack  can  never 
he  obliterated.  The  Legislature  can  put  you  and  him  on  the  same  level. 
They  may  say  to  the  wide  world,  we  give  you  perfect  liberty  to  select 
your  own  doctors  and  methods  of  cure.  This  they  have  done;  and  we 
are  glad  of  it,  because  there  no  longer  attaches  to  us  the  opprobrium  of 
being  considered  a  privileged  class.  To  be  privileged — to  be  defended 
by  law — to  be  fenced  around — to  be  favorites  in  a  republican  country,  is 
24 
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most  necessurily  a  withoiini;  blight,  a  mildew.  We  would  none  of  it  ! 
Only  let  us  proceed  as  we  now  do,  with  equal  rights  and  a  fair  field,  and 
nothing  can  jostle  the  regular  practitioners  from  their  supremacy- 
True,  with  all  our  pains-taking  and  lengthened  and  anxious  prepara- 
tion, we  may  lose  patients  in  a  manner  that  seems  much  like  want  of 
skill.  This  is  mortifying  enough  of  itself.  And  should  some  one,  whom 
we  have  considered,  and  may  have  pronounced  an  ignorant  pretender, 
have  patients  recover  side  by  side  with  ours,  of  ai)parently  similar  dis- 
eases, this  would  be  still  more  liable  to  confound  the  public.  The  novice 
may,  for  awhile,  triumph.  He  may  boast  his  own  fame,  and  your  ill 
success. 

But  there  are  many  in  every  town  in  Saratoga  county  who  know  the 
difference  between  a  recovery  and  a  cure.  They  are  acquainted  with 
the  knoivn  tendencies  of  the  animal  frame  to  throw  off  disease,  and  that 
these  often  come  to  the  aid  of  both  regulars  and  irregulars  in  the  treat- 
ment of  severe  cases.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  become 
acquainted  with  many  instances  where  the  system  responds  so  promptly 
to  the  administration  of  bold  and  skilful  measures,  that  they  have  no 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  your  treatment.  It  is  on  this  free,  unbiased  and 
long-extended  observation,  by  the  public,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  most 
confidently  to  rely.  Will  not  man  universally  employ  a  gardener  who 
has  served  his  seven  years  in  Europe,  in  j)reference  to  him  who  has 
served  his  month  here?  Will  not  men  universally  send  a  watch  to  a 
watch-smith  instead  of  a  tinker?  Will  not  men  universally  prefer  a 
lawyer  who  has  worked  years  indefatigably  in  the  perplexities  of  law, 
to  a  novice  ? 

The  great  reason,  gentlemen,  why  the  regular  physicians  are  to  have 
permanently  the  principal  business,  is  that,  in  their  course  of  training, 
they  become  philosophers.  This  is  true,  even  now,  and  will  be  vastly- 
more  so  soon,  if  we  have  not  greatly  overrated  the  importance  of  the  late 
National  Medical  Convention  in  Kew  York.  Medical  men  must  closely 
scrutinize  cause  and  effect.  This  is  philosophy.  In  this  consists  the 
great  difference  between  practitioners.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  in- 
quiry— what  said  my  preceptor?  What  say  my  authors?  the  prescrip- 
tion being  implicitly  adopted  because  in  the  book  or  among  the  recipes. 
How  different  now,  when  every  one  is  on  the  watch,  bringing  all  his 
powers  to  the  untiring  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  remedies  ?  A 
man  of  this  stamp  is  not  so  bigoted  as  to  treat  with  contempt  anij  new 
mode  of  medication  that  does  not  come  from  legitimate  authority,  nor  so 
credulous  as  to  endorse  whatever  new  scheme  may,  for  a  season,  catch 
the  popular  breeze  and  bid  fair  to  have  its  run.  In  this  way,  while  his 
mind  is  open  eagerly  to  grasp  every  substantial  improvement,  he  spurns 
the  mortification  of  advocating  and  adopting  plans  that  are  in  them- 
selves visionary  and  worthless. 

In  discussing,  gentlemen,  the  medical  interests  of  this  county,  I  as- 
sume, without  any  misgiving,  though  my  feeble  health  has  prevented  my 
verifying  this  assumption,  that  a  very  large  |)roportion  of  the  medical 
practitioners  are  unceasingly  laboring  to  advance  the  honor  of  the  whole 
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of  our  fraternity.  Tliero  mu>t  be  a  re?pectnl)!(^  nuiubor,  who,  while 
they  are  sirivitiijj  primarily  for  their  own  interests,  are  generously  seeking- 
to  exalt  and  promote  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

Under  the  full  belief  ihat  this  policy  is  fjeneral,  both  in  this  meelinw 
and  the  county,  1  proceed  to  say  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  principle, 
and  to  have  each  man  do  his  share  in  the  advancement,  let  there  be, 

1st.  A  general  and  punctual  attendance  on  our  annual  mcciing. 

I  do  not  know  your  precise  sentiments  ;  but,  since  the  act  of  May  6, 
1844,  whicli  rendered  our  county  meetin<is  nugatory,  and  the  matf-r  of 
licenses  and  di])!omas  a  mere  formality,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  more  than 
ever  imperative  upon  us  to  pay  a  punctual  regard  to  our  county  as!='em- 
blies.  We  have  now  a  better,  a  more  approved  basis  of  membership. 
It  is  that  of  fraternal  association.  Our  rules  and  by-laws  we  adopt  so  far, 
and  so  far  only,  as  will  guide  us  in  our  fraternal  enterprise.  And  [  love 
this  freedom  from  bonds.  In  all  the  medical  associations  to  which  I  have 
formerly  belonged,  I  have  thought  there  was  loo  much  attention  paid  to 
ndes.  1  would  have  as  little  time  as  possible  consumed  in  the  election 
of  officers,  admission  of  members  and  adjusting  rules  and  firecedents,  and 
nearly  the  whole  time  in  medical  discussion.  There  is  one  simple  and 
practical  arrangement  that  might  be  adopted  which  would  insure  the  dis- 
semination of  much  useful  knowledge  without  any  trouble  to  the  members. 

Let  the  meeting  be  opened  early,  and  let  each  member  be  called  uoon 
for  one  single  case  that  may  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice  during 
the  current  year,  which  he  may  communicate  either  in  a  verbal  or  writ- 
ten form.  You  perceive  at  a  glance  how  easily  it  could  be  accomplished, 
and  how  much  it  would  attract  the  members  from  year  to  year.  Very 
probably  this  may  have  been  tried  here;  but  if  so,  it  could  never  have 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  practical  usefidness.  It  would  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  us  all,  show  the  skill  of  each  brother,  and  go  far  towards 
furnishing  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  county.  If  the  narrations  were 
brief,  the  whole  Society  could  be  heard,  and,  with  the  annual  address,  it 
would  form  an  impulse  to  an  annual  gathering  of  no  ordinary  power. 
This  would  tend  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance,  which  is  expansive, 
cheering,  a  bright  spot  in  your  monotonous  rounds,  and  can  scarcelv  be 
enjoyed  except  at  the  county  meeting. 

2d.  I  would  suggest,  in  the  second  place,  the  publishing  occasionally 
in  our  county  papers,  the  names  arid  residence  of  all  the  regular  physicians 
of  the  Society.  This  is  done  by  the  Albany  and  Troy  papers,  and  they 
convey  matter  that  is  undoubtedly  read  with  interest  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. It  would  not  only  furnish  these  latter  with  the  names  of  their  own 
professional  neighbors,  but  would  make  each  metnber  of  the  faculty  ac- 
quainted with  the  address  and  number  of  all  his  brethren  throughout 
the  county. 

3d.  My  third  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  our  medical  faculty 
is  the  practice  during  the  winter  of  anatomical  dissections.  But  "  bow 
can  this  be  done  ?"  you  may  ask — would  it  not  be  worth  our  whole 
practice  and  property — nay,  our  life — to  have  it  known  that  we  have  a 
subject?  The  following  facts  will  form  my  answer  to  the  supposed  in- 
quiry.    On  mv  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  last  autumn,  I  called 
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on  a  piiysician,  a  stranger  to  me,  for  whom  I  had  imhihed  a  higli  respect 
from  a  dissertation  of  his  in  a  medical  journal,  throwing  light  on  an  intri- 
cate and  dangerous  disease,  by  some  original  anatomical  dissections.  I 
found  him  all  that  I  expected,  indefatigably  devoted  to  his  profession,  at- 
tending to  all  its  branches,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carrying  on  anatomical 
dissections  every  winter.  On  inquiring  iiow  this  could  be  done  without 
disturbing  his  friends,  he  took  me  into  his  attic  and  showed  me  a  regular 
dissecting  table  and  apparatus,  and  the  usual  sky-light.  "  The  neighbors 
all  know  this,"  said  he  ;  ''  I  regularly,  each  autumn,  send  to  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  regular  express  on  the  rail  road,  for  a  subject.  It  is  brought 
here  by  the  cars  in  open  day,  and  unioadec]  and  carried  into  my  cham- 
ber, like  other  articles  of  commerce.  This  proceeding,  instead  of  alarm- 
inir  my  friends,  wholly  pacifies  them.  They  see  1  have  no  occasion  for 
robbing  the  irrave.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  many  of  these  citizens 
have  attended  evening  courses  of  dissections  in  this  room,  and  my  prac- 
tice is  universally  approved."  He  showed  nw  the  very  specimens  of  dis- 
eased intestines  which  had  furnished  the  article  for  the  journal  alluded  to. 

Now,  I  ask,  are  there  not  a  respectable  numl)er  of  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, whose  em|)ioyers  would  commend  your  faithfulness  to  them  and  the 
public,  by  your  undergoing  the  labor  and  expense  of  an  occasional  course 
of  dissections  etlected  in  a  similar  ma'nner  ?  I  feel  no  doubt  of  it,  and 
that  you  would  receive  not  only  their  gratitude  for  your  thorough  efforts 
to  serve  them,  but  attendance  and  pecuniary  co-operation. 

4th.  My  next  suggestion  to  this  Society  is,  that  ive  say  but  little 
about  quacks.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  have  much  to  do  with  them. 
Take  any  twenty  of  the  regular  news|)apers  of  city  or  country,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  standing,  paid  advertisements  are  front  quacks  and  nos- 
trum venders.  Quackery  stares  out  everywhere  upon  you  :  on  the 
corners  of  our  streets,  on  the  trees  of  the  forest,  engraved  on  the  walks 
you  tread,  in  steamers,  cars,  bar-rooms ;  nay,  it  has  got  access  to  our 
churches  !  These  countless  and  noisy  proclaieners  of  their  own  wonders 
are  not  confined  to  insulate  quacks  and  pretenders.  They  go  in  schools, 
succeeding  each  other  in  I'apid  and  astounding  frequency.  These  things 
will  ever  be.  But  you  may  safely  expect  that  no  medical  school  or  sect 
will  long  survive  the  man  who  invented  and  gave  currency  to  the  scheme. 
1  defy  you  to  adduce  a  theory  yet  popular  and  commanding,  whose  au- 
thor has  been  long  dead.  The  reason  is,  there  are  and  will  be  on  hand, 
side  by  side  with  the  innovators,  a  set  of  regularly-trained  men,  who 
stand  prepared  for  employment  when  the  public  becomes  weary  of  extra, 
and  often  imaginary,  modes  of  healing.  If  our  men  had  more  flexibility, 
more  shrewdness,  they  would  very  speedily  render  unnecessary  an  extra 
set  of  practitioners,  by  winnowing  out  from  the  chaff  what  little  wheat 
there  may  be — and  there  is  and  always  will  be  some  in  every  scheme — 
and  appropriating  it  to  advance  their  own  skill.-  I  liave  seen,  years 
and  years,  a  certain  portion  of  my  medical  friends  manifest  an  appear- 
ance that  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  any  new-fangled  scheme, 
than  to  screw  themselves  up  into  an  attitude  of  great  contempt  and  pro- 
noimce  the  word  ''  humbug  !"  nothing  more,  unless  to  degrade  themselves 
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by  ma]if,ming  from  house  to  house  the  new  rival  and  the  new  practice, 
thus  making  themselves  a  hiughing  stocic,  and  at  tlie  same  time  effectu- 
ally doing  the  work  of  an  advertisement. 

A  year  or  two  since,  there  was  a  fellow  in  Otsego  Co.,  w  ho  was  per- 
secuted by  the  members  of  the  regular  profession  from  his  way  to  the 
Penitentiary  into  lavor  and  countenance,  and  has  preserved  both  his 
liberty  and  his  employment.  Gentlemen,  my  heart  has  been  pained 
when  I'have  heard  of  physicians  employed  in  traducing  quacks.  Do 
these  men  say  they  wish  to  save  life,  and  to  let  the  people  know  the  real 
truth?  But  will  they  not  discover  the  real  truth  without  us?  Aye,  did 
not  the  peo|ile  of  Troy,  when  a  quack  tore  off  the  breast  of  a  woman 
n  that  city,  with  such  cruelty  and  coarseness  as  to  lay  her  at  once  into 
nto  the  grave  ?  Most  assuredly  they  knew,  if  left  to  their  own  observa- 
tion. But  had  the  medical  men  then,  from  north  to  south,  trumpeted 
the  case  and  expatiated  on  the  evils  of  quackery,  the  salutary  and  just 
convictions  they  already  entertained  would  have  been  nullified  or  sup- 
plantrd  by  marvelling  at  the  transparent  selfishness  and  littleness  of  man.  , 
And,  so  in  all  your  circuits.  Only  be  silent,  prudent,  and,  above  all, 
:audid,  whenever  a  case  of  homicide  occurs  around  you  by  the  men 
A'ho  have,  by  the  favor  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  become  legalized 
practitioners,  and  your  employers  will  learn  the  truth  in  the  end.  Let 
plain  farmers  and  mechanics  be  left  to  their  own  reflections,  without  the 
officious  help  of  a  ftuttering  regular,  and  though,  at  times,  they  get  off 
the  track,  they  will  come  about  right  in  the  end. 

But  I  was  saying,  and  saying  strongly,  that  the  regular  physicians 
must  hold  the  practice.  You  have  had  three  or  four  years'  training — 
bad  enough  to  be  sure — each  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  has  one  or  more  pe- 
riodicals keeping  up  with  the  profession,  you  have  occasional  conferences 
— not  enough,  perhaps — at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick.  You  can,  and 
should,  frequent  some  medical  school — say  our  excellent  one  at  Albany 
— you  confer  often  with  your  medical  brethren,  and,  what  is  confirmatory 
of  my  remarks,  you  have  now  the  confidence  and  preference  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

5ih.  My  next  suggestion  is  that  the  members  of  this  Society  should 
be  prompt  to  attend  funerals,  and  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
clergyman.  I  am  aware  that  this  may  appear  trifling.  But  we  have 
lost  all  traditional  respect.  The  physician  carries  widi  him  no  dignity, 
nor  distinction  from  the  crowd  around  liiin,  but  that  which  he  has  in 
his  head  and  manners.  And  it  is  just  and  mutually  honorable  to  the 
friends  and  family  physician,  that  the  latter  should  b^  installed  by  the 
side  of  the  minister  in  the  last  trying  office. 

6th.  To  render  your  hold  on  the  confidence  of  your  employers  still 
more  stable,  let  me  suggest,  in  the  next  place,  that  you  be  constantly 
aivake  to  the  varieties  of  constitution.  Thirty  years  since,  the  lancet, 
calomel,  tartar-emetic,  blisters  and  opium,  embraced  the  principal  reme- 
dies in  the  estimation  of  many  physicians.  A  medical  friend  of  mine, 
who  settled  within  a  few  miles  of  me,  had  often  from  ten  to  tsventy  un- 
der his  care,  and  whom  he   bled  once  or  twice  monthly  for  many  times, 
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for  what  I  now  suppose  was  neuralgia  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  I 
witne.ssed  tl)e  result,  w  hich  was  most  deplorable.  1  hope  there  is  now 
not  a  man  in  this  county  wiio  would  bleed  for  simple  pain  of  the  side  or 
head.  You  who  have  been  educated  to  scrutinize  the  pulse  closely,  and 
make  out  an  individuality  to  each  |)atieiir,  a  particular  temperament,  can- 
not imagine  the  difliculty  a  man  must  encounter  who  liad  been  educated 
in  the  antiphlogistic  school  of  Rush  and  llosack,  in  employing  both  the 
reducing  and  tonic  courses  in  meeting  his  patients  during  the  s^iVie  day. 
The  reducing  course  was  thoroughly  stereotyped  in  the  disciple's  mind  ; 
and  when  disorders  seemed  to  imitate  inflammation,  he  durst  not  adminis- 
ter the  necessary  stimulants  and  anodynes.  Practitioners  now  use  the 
whole.  If  any  one  has  thrown  away  the  lancet,  calomel.  &c.,  on  the 
one  side;  or  (luinine,  lobelia,  or  opium,  on  the  other,  let  n)e  say  he  has 
wantonly  tied  his  own  hands. 

To  show  how  we  have  lost  employment  as  a  class  by  our  want  of 
adapting  our  remedies  to  each  constitution,  allow  me  to  adduce  one  ex- 
ample. 1  once  lived  for  years  by  a  large  family  who  were  imanimous 
in  the  employment  of  steam  doctors.  Being  a  family  of  good  sense,  [ 
frequently  asked  myself  the  cause  of  tiieir  ventm-ing  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  uneducated,  untrained  men,  especially  when  I  knew,  what  we 
all  know,  the  sudden  deaths  that  occur  occasionally  in  their  treatment. 
I  was  at  length  called  to  one  of  the  daughters,  whom  I  found  with  a  red 
face,  hot  skin,  and  an  intense  pain  in  one  side.  It  was  the  picture  of 
inflammation.  But  with  all  this,  the  pulse  was  moderate  in  frequency, 
and  compressed  with  very  small  resistance,  showing  the  case  to  be  purely 
nervous.  I  therefore  ordered  her  Dover's  powder,  compound  assafoetida 
pills,  warm  drinks  and  repose.  In  three  or  four  days  she  was  nearly  well. 
She  stated  to  me  she  was  once  seized  with  a  similar  combination  of 
symptoms,  was  bled,  took  calomel,  See,  and  never  recovered  except  as 
nature  slowly  t-osumed  the  supremacy. 

I  afterwards  became  so  much  acquainted  with  the  physical  condition 
and  temperament  of  the  family,  as  to  know,  and  I  say  it  undisguisedly, 
that  they  acted  wisely  in  employinn  steamers  rather  than  men  who  were 
inseparably  wedded  to  the  depletive  course  of  treatment.  Although 
healthy  in  appearance,  their  circulation  was  so  languid,  their  powers  of 
re-action  were  so  feeble,  tliey  were  so  slow  to  recover  from  any  severe 
reduction,  that  no  man  could  be  excusable  who  disregarded  these  con- 
stitutional traits. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  there  are  some  rheumatisms  which  require  high 
tonics  and  stimulants  from  the  commencement.  There  are  many  neu- 
ralgic diseases  which  so  stongly  represent  inflammation  that  we  cannot  be 
too  watchful.  Remendjer,  I  do  not  condenm  bleeding,  calomel,  tartar- 
emetic,  Stc.  On  the  contrary,  I  employ  them  all  myself,  and  coidd  not 
think  of  parting  with  thenu  I  only  wish  earnestly  to  inculcate  untiring 
discriuiination,  that  the  families  who  had  rather  employ  you  may  not  be 
compelled  to  seek  the  irregulars  through  your  remissness. 

7th.  1  propose,  as  the  last  item  in  this  protracted  communication,  the 
strictest  honor  in  the  treatment  of  each   other.     Medical    courtesy    is 
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buiifled  on  a  man's  exalted  opinion  of  hiinseif.  How  con  he  descend  to 
L  mean  tliinj;?  Called  into  the  sick-rooni  of  a  patient  who  is  suddenly 
vorse,  and  whose  physician  cannot  be  found,  the  man  who  is  determined 
o  preserve  his  own  sense  of  honor,  and  have  peace  within,  does  not 
;ven  ask  whether  the  absent  practitioner  is  a  friend  to  him.  Fie  will 
lot  soil  his  own  spirit  thus.  After  a  candid  examination  of  the  case, 
laving  made  no  inuendoes.  no  ambiguous  inquiries,  put  no  questions  which 
nav  have  two  bearings,  not  shrugged  his  shoulders,  mucli  less  openly 
lenounced  the  whole  plan  with  the  medicines,  and  planted  daggers  of 
jneasiness  in  the  hearts  that  are  already  distressed  ;  he  supplies  what  is 
ndispensable,  speaks  as  well  as  he  honestly  can  of  the  absent  physician, 
ind  departs. 

Now,  sirs,  what  has  this  man  lost  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing  ?  Has 
16  lost  the  good  opinion  or  friendship  of  the  family  ?  No.  Of  the  pa- 
ient  ?  No.  Of  the  physician?  Far  from  it.  As  the  man  advances 
n  life,  with  uniform  adherence  to  this  course,  he  will  continually  be 
,faining  friends  among  his  brethren,  and  increasing  calls  to  assist  thein  in 
:ounsel  where  they  are  in  trouble.  And  when  this  man  meets  with  a 
Drother  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  how  agreeable  to  the  family  that  no 
rival  bitterness  should  jeopardize  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  this  mutual 
?.onfidence  between  the  diirerent  members  of  the  profession,  their  em- 
ployers no  doubt  feel  the  liveliest  pleasure. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  I  will  not  pain  you  by  drawing.  Though 
but  little  acquainted,  I  firmly  believe  the  county  of  Saratoga  has  less  of 
the  odium  medicum  than  is  common  the  world  over.  In  a  residence  of 
si^ht  years  among  you,  I  have  seen  but  little  proof  of  professional  mean- 
ness or  dishonor.  I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  my  professional  acquaintances 
ire  truly  honorable  men,  and  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls  despise  a 
mean  action. 

IMay  we  not,  in  conclusion,  express  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  to 
Him  that  directs  all  events,  that  this  ancient  and  respected  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Saratoga,  by  her  honor,  harmony,  industry,  fidelity  to  the  cause, 
and  firm  and  affectionate  support  of  each  other,  may  obtain  the  willing 
applause  of  all  her  observers,  and  stand  up  respected  among  the  distin- 
guished of  the  Empire  State. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  continue  to  be  a  constant  reader  of  your  Journal,  although  I 
have  nearly  ceased  to  practise,  prescribing  only  occasionally  for  particu- 
lar friends  and  acquaintances.  I  have  so  little  confidence  in  medicine  as 
a  curative  agent,  that  it  disqualifies  me,  if  nothing  else  would,  to  prac- 
tise it  with  success,  according  to  the  |  resent  notions  of  the  people.  In 
reading  a  recent  No.  of  the  Journal,  I  felt  a  little  more  interest  than 
usual  in  Dr.  Holt's  cases,  which  were  treated  homoeopathically  ;  and  on 
more  mature  thought,  concluded  to  offer  you  my  views  on  them,  and  re- 
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port  one  or  two  cases  of  my  own.  It  is  but  juslice  to  Dr.  Holt,  to  say 
that  I  think  his  manner  of  treating  tlie  subject  very  fair  and  honorable. 
He  is  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  belief  that  his  course  was  the  right  one,  and 
bad  the  proper  and  de^sired  cflect.  That  bis  patients  got  well,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  that  the  medicine  cured  them,  1  cannot  say.  It  is  proper  to  say, 
as  did  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine,  that  certain  medicines  were 
given  for  certain  diseases,  and  that  the  patients  got  well ;  and  not  that 
the  medicine  cured  them. 

The  first  case  which  the  Dr.  reports,  was  that  of  a  man  with  a  hioli 
fever  and  inHanimation  of  the  bowels.  This  patient  had  been  bled  and 
jjurged  about  eighteen  hours  before  be  saw  him.  This,  of  course,  was 
all  that  was  done,  if  the  report  is  correct.  It  is  common,  however,  for 
most  practitioners  to  do  something  more,  if  the  symptoms  were  as  severe 
as  stated.  Now  take  the  most  unfavorable  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
strong  probabilities  would  be,  to  every  intelligent  physician,  that  the  pa- 
tient would  have  recovered  with  only  moral  management,  after  being 
prudently  bled  and  purged. 

The  second  case  was  one  which  nature  was  making  strong  efforts  to 
cure  when  the  Dr.  was  called.  The  evacuations  were  all  favorable,  viz., 
puking,  purging  and  sweating.  The  first  dose  produced  no  effect  on  the 
symptoms,  and  in  twenty  hours  a  different  medicine  was  given.  Nature 
was  not  quite  prepared  to  operate  with  the  first  dosn,  and  in  the  second 
nature  no  doubt  cured  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  medicine,  if  it  had,  in- 
deed, any  influence  at  all.  This  case  looks  to  me  verily  as  if  nature  was 
the  principal  agent  in  bringing  about  a  restoration. 

These  cases  are  valuable  in  one  point — they  show  the  profession  how 
little  reliance  there  should  be  placed  in  medicinal  agents,  and  how  much 
on  the  natural  powers  of  the  system.  There  is  one  thing  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  which  no  doubt  had  a  favorable  influence  on  these 
two  patients.  They  were  inspired  by  hope,  that  could  not  be  induced 
by  a  different  class  of  practitioners.  Every  physician  knows  the  im- 
portance of  a  quiet  hopeful  state  of  mind  in  his  ])alients,  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  this  end  which  is  consistent  with  good  principles. 

I  will  now  mention  a  case  which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  notice. 
I  was  invited  to  see  a  lady  in  a  house  w  here  I  visited  as  a  friend,  who  was 
quite  sick.  Her  pulse  was  about  100,  severe  headache,  furred  tongue, 
restlessness,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  loathing  of  food,  and  a  general 
prostration  of  the  nervous  energies.  She  told  me  she  felt  quite  sick,  but 
she  preferred  to  lake  no  medicine  ;  she  bad  great  prejudice  against  it, 
and  if  she  could  not  live  without  it,  she  would  die  without  it.  I  ac- 
quiesced in  her  views,  and  told  her  to  keep  quiet  and  cool,  and  take  no- 
thing but  water  and  a  little  gruel.  This  she  did,  and  in  due  time  was 
well.     This  would  have  been  a  triumph, mt  case  for  iiomoeopathy. 

Another  case  was  scarlet  fever,  the  subject  of  whirli  was  a  little  girl 
four  years  old — my  own  daughter.  The  case  was  not  of  a  malignant 
character.  She  was  usually  very  well,  but  was  t^ken  suddenly  sick  in 
the  night  with  high  fever  and  puking.  She  complained  of  her  eyes 
and  nose,  and  the  throat  was  quite  red,  and  as   I  had  for  a  few  days  past 
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been  into  a  house  whei'e  there  was  a  case  of  measles,  I  suspected  very 
strongly  this  disease.  But  it  was  not  so,  and  she  grew  rapidly  worse, 
tieveloping  all  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fevt^r.  The  pulse  was  fjom  130 
to  140  for  the  most  part  of  three  days,  the  skin  was  excessively  iiot  and 
dry,  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  for  three  days  she  took  no  notice  of 
anything,  took  not  even  a  particle  of  gruel,  nothing  but  water.  The  rash 
did  not  come  out  very  full,  nor  was  the  throat  very  sore.  This  girl  en- 
tirely recovered,  without  any  medicine  except  a  dose  of  castor  oil  after  she 
was  able  to  sit  up.  If  this  case  had  been  in  a  different  family  from  my 
own,  I  should  have  been  dismissed  for  such  a  course  of  practice  ;  and 
even  as  it  was,  my  wife  and  other  good  ladies  were  exceedingly  anxious 
that  something  more  should  be  done.  When  my  friends  ask  me  how  1 
can  account  for  certain  cures  by  homoeopathic  practice,  I  relate  such 
cases  as  these  I  have  just  reported. 

When  we  lake  into  account  that  a  majority  of  cases  that  physicians 
are  called  to  prescribe  for,  are  far  less  severe  than  that  spoken  of  above, 
we  canno.  think  strange  that  homoeopathy  has  so  many  trophies  of 
success. 

I  hope  you  will  not  understand  me  as  being  opposed  to  the  use  of 
njedicine  entirely,  for  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  confidence  in  its  remedial  powers,  when  properly  prescribed  by  ju- 
dicious and  skilful  allopathic  physicians.  I  must  say,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  s;nall  quantities  of  medicine  now  used,  there  yet  needs  to 
be  threat  improvement  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  report  a  case  second-handed.  It  was  related 
to  me  by  a  distinguished  physician  of  Lowell,  and  fell  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. He  was  called  to  attend  upon  a  little  girl  with  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  which  proved  obstinate  for  some  time  under  the  most 
judicious  treatment.  One  day  when  he  called  to  see  his  little  patient, 
and  finding  the  symptoms  no  better,  the  mother  began  to  express  some 
mxiety  about  her  daughter,  and  felt  doubtful  u  helher  she  would  ever  be 
iny  better.  She  says.  "  Dr.,  I  have  been  thinking  that  something  more 
wwerful  must  be  done,  or  Sarah  will  soon  lose  her  sight  entirely."  I 
lave  been  thinking  so  myself,  says  the  doctor,  and  it  must  be  done  im- 
nediately.  Something  new  was  to  be  done,  and  satist'action  and  confi- 
lence  were  restored.  He  now  prepared  some  colored  water,  and  ordered 
t  to  be  given  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  as  to  time  and  quantity, 
rhis  had  the  desired  effect.  The  friends  were  kept  quiet,  while  nature 
:ured  the  disease.  John  Clough. 

June  25,  1846. 


FASCINATION   OF   SRlll'ENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  my  Medical  Journal  of  May  6th,  my  attention  was 
ittracted  by  an  article  on  the  Fascination  of  Serpents,  takeii  from  a 
New  York  paper,  and  sent,  with  an  accompanying  note,  to  your  Journal. 
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With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  novel 
statement  there  s^iven,  and  to  cite  an  article  on  the  fascination  of  serpents 
found  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  of  Ai^riculture. 

Have  serpents  the  power  of  fascinating  ?  We  all  know,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  it  is  written,  that  the  serpent  trailed  his  wary  folds  in  the  garden  of 
Eden — that  "  he  stole  the  ear  of  Eve,"  and  whispered  to  her  a  know- 
ledi^e  of  good  and  evil  ;  that  she — frail  woman — said,  the  serpent  tempt- 
ed me  and  I  did  eat,  and  that  her  consort  said,  the  woman  tempted  me 
and  1  did  eat. 

Now  we  all  know  that  women  charm.  But  this  nicuiiy  or  power,  I 
contend,  is  widely  different  from  the  alleged  power  of  the  serpent. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  magic  in  the  S|)arkrnig  eye,  the  winning  voice  and 
way  ;  but  this  is  a  natural  and  mental  pow6;r.  And  some  will  not  listen 
to  woman's  voice,  "charm  she  never  so  wisely,"  while  others  listen  to 
ihe  song,  and  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  Cupid's  chain — his  arrows, 
levelled  at  the  heart,  and  entering  at  or  about  the  seventh  rib,  transfix 
yet  wound  it  not.  And  not  a  few  soon  learn  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  some  to  their  great  delight,  and  others  to  their  irremediable  sorrow. 

We  know  that  in  nature  there  is  much  that  charms.  There  is  the 
syren-song  of  pleasure,  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  orator,  the  tones  of 
mu^ic,  and  the  sweet  strains  of  poetry. 

But  have  serpents  the  power  of  charming?  Is  it  probable,  as  the  ac- 
count states,  that  the  hunting  party  of  soldiers,  having  surrounded  a  rat- 
tle-snake, and  teased  him  with  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  became 
giddy  and  sick,  as  their  physician  said,  from  a  stupefying  effusion — a  poi- 
son— which  the  snake  emitted  at  pleasure  ?  is  it  probable  that  the  saliva 
emitted  by  said  snake  was  so  virulent  and  concentrated,  that  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  it  ? — and  that  these  uae 
homcBopathic  saliva  balls  could  produce  so  powerful  a  narcotic  effect 
upon  the  brain  ?  Or  were  these  men  peculiarly  sensitive  to  odors,  and 
like  some  who  grow  faint  at  the  perfume  of  flowers,  or  the  fragrance  of 
new  mown  hay  ?  IMight  not  this  giddiness  and  vomiting  be  a  coincidence, 
rath.'M-  than  an  efft-ct  ?  and  be  wholly  discoiinecled  from  any  particular 
odor  from  said  snake — arising,  say,  from  improper  food  gathered  in  their 
fora;ring  tour,  or  an  excess  ol   it,  or  alcoholic  stimulants  ? 

This  idea  of  inhaling  poison  the  writer  attempts  to  corroborate  by  a 
statement  from  one  of  the  same  hunting  party,  who  several  years  after- 
wards, on  entering  a  room,  where  two  rattlesnakes  were  exhibited,  per- 
ceived a  similar  odor,  tliougli  not  so  strong  as  in  the  former  case,  but  was 
so  sickened  by  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  In  this  in- 
stance we  can  conceive  that  llie  odor  of  decayed  leaves,  and  the  offal  of 
the  serpents,  together  with  the  association  of  the  former  circumstance, 
might  have  had  some  effect.  But  we  cannot  believe  in  the  one  or  the 
other  occurrence  as  proving  to  a  certainty,  what  was  said  to  be  a  fact  by 
the  physician,  viz.,  that  "  the  snake  was  charming  the  men  with  a  stu- 
pefying effusion,  which  they — -the  snakes — emit  at  pleasure." 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  view  is  regarded  by  the  writer  of  the 
note  preliminary  to  that   article,  as  an  hypothesis.     Second,  if  serpents 
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were  possessed  of  such  power,  otlier  evidence  mi^ht  and  would  be  adduced 
to  support  it.  Tlie  accouul  in  question  does  not  inform  us,  that  any  one 
in  the  latter  case,  exceptin«^  the  individual  referred  to,  became  sick,  and 
was  obli<j;ed  to  leave  the  rooni.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eflect  «:enerally  U|>on  persons  meeting  with  rattlesnakes  is  sickening  and 
stupefyinir,  or  charming.  There  is  probably  as  much  in  the  charming  of 
man,  as  in  the  charming  of  birds  by  serpents,  and  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  may  be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  hypotheses  like  the  one 
in  question.      Without  further  remarks,  we  quote  the  article  proposed. 

"  TherQ  is  a  very  general  opinion,  which  has  been  adopted,  even  by 
some  eminent  naturalists,  that  several  species  of  serpents  possess  the 
power  of  fascinating  l)irds  and  small  quadrupeds,  so  that  the  poor  victim 
is  unable  to  escape  from  his  formidable  enemy.  Dr.  Barton,  of  Phila- 
del[)hia,  published  in  1796  a  '  Memoir  concerning  the  fascinating  faculty 
which  has  bein  ascribed  to  the  Rattlesnake  and  other  Ameiican  Ser- 
pents,' in  which  he  maintains  that  this  supposed  power  of  fascination 
does  not  exist,  and  offers  some  ingenious  explanations  of  the  brigin  of 
what  he  considers  a  popular  mistake.'  Your  readers  will,  we  think,  be 
interested  by  an  extract  or  two  from  his  work. 

"'  In  conducting  my  inquiries  into  this  curious  subject,  1  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  two  following  points,  viz.,  what  species  of  birds  are  most 
frequently  observed  to  l)e  enchanted  by  the  serpents  ?  and  secondly,  at 
what  season  of  the  year  has  any  particular  species  been  the  most  com- 
monly under  this  wonderlul  influence?  I  supposed  this  would  furnish 
me  with  a  clue  to  the  right  explanation  of  the  whole  mystery. 

"  '  Birds  have  an  almost  imiform  and  determinate  method  of  building 
their  nests,  whether  we  consider  the  form  of  the  nest,  its  materials,  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  fixed.  Those  birds  which  build  their  nests  upon  the 
ground,  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  and  on  low  bushes,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  rivers,  creeks,  &:c.,  that  are  frequented  by  ditTerent  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, have  most  frequently  been  observed  to  be  under  the  enchanting  fa- 
culty of  the  rattlesknake.  Indeed,  the  bewitching  spirit  of  these  serpents 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  limited  to  three  kinds  of  birds.  Hence  we  so 
frequently  hear  tales  of  the  fascination  of  our  cat-bird,  which  builds  its 
nest  in  the  low  bushes,  on  the  sides  of  creeks  and  other  waters,  the  most 
usual  haunts  of  the  black  snake  and  other  serpents.  Hence,  too,  upon 
opening  the  stomachs  of  some  of  our  serpents,  if  we  often  find  that  they 
contain  birds,  it  is  almost  entirely  those  birds  which  build  in  the  manner 
I   have  just  mentioned. 

"  '  The  rattlesnake  seldom,  if  ever,  climbs  up  a  tree.  He  is  frequently, 
however,  found  about  their  roots,  especially  in  wet  situations.  Nature 
has  taught  different  animals,  what  animals  are  their  eneniies  ;  and  as  the 
nittlesnake  occasionally  devours  biids,  he  must  necessarily  be  an  object  of 
fear  to  them. 

"  '  In  almost  every  instance,  1  have  found  that  the  supposed  fascinating 
faculty  of  the  serpent  was  exerted  upon  die  birds  at  the  particular  season 
of  their  laving  their  ef^os,  or  of  their  hatchin<r  or  their  rearini:  their  young, 
still  tender  and  defenceless.     I  now  began  to  suspect  that  the  cries  and 
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fears  of  birds,  supposed  to  be  fascinated,  originated  in  an  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect (heir  nest  or  301UIL;.  My  inquiries  have  convinced  nie  that  this  is 
the  case. 

•' '  I  have  ahvady  observed,  that  the  rattlesnake  does  notchmb  up  trees  ; 
but  the  black  snake  and  some  other  species  of  the  Coluber  do.  When 
impelled  by  hunger  and  incapable  of  satisfying  it  by  the  capture  of  ani- 
mals on  the  ground,  they  begin  to  glide  up  trees  or  bushes  upon  which  a 
bird  has  its  nest.  Tiie  bird  is  not  ignorant  of  the  serpent's  object.  She 
leaves  her  nest,  whether  it  contains  eggs  or  young  ones,  and  endeavors  to 
oppose  the  reptile's  progress.  In  doing  this,  she  is  actuated  by  the 
strength  of  her  instinctive  attachnient  to  her  eggs,  or  affection  to  her 
young.  Her  cry  is  melancholy,  her  motions  tremulous.  She  exposes 
herself  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Sometimes  she  approaches  so 
near  the  reptile  that  he  seizes  her  as  his  prey.  But  tliis  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  case.  Often  she  compels  the  serpent  to  leave  the  tree, 
and  tlien  returns  to  her  nest. 

''  '  It  is  a  well-kown  fact,  that  among  some  species  of  birds,  the  female, 
at  a  certain  period,  is  accustomed  to  compel  the  young  ones  to  leave  tl)e 
nest ;  that  is,  when  the  young  have  acquired  so  much  strength  that  they 
are  no  longer  entitled  to  all  her  care.  But  they  still  claim  some  of  her 
care.  Their  flights  aie  awkward,  and  soon  broken  by  fatigue  ;  they  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  they  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
serpent,  which  attempts  to  devour  them.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
n)Other  will  place  herself  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  bush,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  serpent.  She  will  dart  upon  the  serpent  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  her  young  ;  but  fear,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  will 
compel  her  to  retire.  She  leaves  the  serpent,  however,  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returns  again.  Oftentimes  she  prevents  the  destruction  of 
her  young,  attacking  the  snake  with  her  wing,  her  beak  or  her  claws. 
Should  the  reptile  succeed  in  capturing  the  young,  the  mother  is  exposed 
to  less  danger.  Vov,  while  engaged  in  swallowing  them,  he  has  neither 
the  inclination  or  power  to  seize  upon  the  old  one.  But  the  appetite  of 
the  serpent  tribe  is  great:  the  capacity  of  their  stomachs  is  not  less  so. 
The  danger  of  the  mother  is  at  hand  when  the  young  are  devoured  ;  the 
snake  seizes  upon  her ;  and  this  is  the  cata5tro|)he  wliich  crowns  the  tale 
of  Jascination.' 

"Some  years  since,  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  an  accurate  observer,  was  in- 
duced to  suppose,  from  the  peculiar  melancholy  cry  of  a  red-ivinged 
maize-thief,  that  a  snake  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and  that  the 
bird  was  in  distress.  He  threw  a  stone  at  the  place  from  which  the  cry 
proceeded,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  bird  away.  The  poor 
animal,  however,  immediately  returned  to  the  same  spot.  Mr.  Kitten- 
house  now  went  to  the  place  where  the  bird  alighted,  and,  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment, he  foimd  it  perched  upon  the  back  of  a  large  black  snake, 
which  it  was  pecking  with  its  beak.  At  this  very  time  the  serpent  was 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  youn'i  bird,  and  from  the  eidarged  size  of  the 
reptile's  belly,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  already  swallowed  two  or  three 
young  birds.     After  the  snake  was  killed  the  old  bird  flew  away.     Mr. 
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R.  says  ihat  the  cry  and  actions   of  tliis   bird   had  been  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  a  bird  which  is  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  serpent." 
No.  2  Baldwin  Place,  Bosion.  John  Spence,  Jr. 


PRECOCIOUS  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Dr.  S.  W.  Shepaid,  near  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y.,  sends  me  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  two  precocious  children  residing  in  his  vicinity. 
The  cases  are  those  of  a  boy  and  girl.  Dr.  S.  says — "  The  boy  is  about 
4  years  and  1 1  months  old.  He  is  three  feet  and  four  inches  high,  and 
weighs  fifty-eight  pounds.  His  head  is  very  large.  He  has  considera- 
ble beard,  as  much  as  boys  generally  have  at  19.  His  voice  is  a  heavy 
bass.  His  intellect  does  not  seem  to  be  prematurely  developed.  .  In  this 
respect  he  does  not  differ  from  other  children  of  his  age.  His  counte- 
nance is  that  of  an  adult — it  has  no  childish  look  about  it.  His  testicles 
and  penis  are  of  the  usual  size  of  the  adult  organs  ;  the  hair  upon  the 
pubes  is  long  but  thin.     In  fact,  lie  appears  like  an  adult  dwarf. 

"  The  girl  1  cannot  describe  so  well,  as  I  never  was  allowed  an  ex- 
amination. She  is  3  years  and  7  months  old,  rather  large  of  her  age. 
Her  mammae  are  preternaturally  developed.  In  this  respect  she  has  the 
wonted  appearance  of  a  girl  of  18."  The  doctor  has  been  unable  as 
yet  to  find  out  wh.ether  or  not  the  girl  menstruates.  He  adds,  "  Their 
animal  desires  are  fully  developed  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  are  often 
seen  in  the  act  of  coition." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  1  know  Dr.  Shepard  to  be  perfectly  reliable, 
and  that  his  report  of  these  cases  agrees  with  that  given  me  by  others. 
The  cases  are,  I  believe,  without  parallel — all  their  peculiarities  consider- 
ed. If  they  are  worthy  of  publication,  please  give  them  a  place  in  your 
widely-circulated  Journal.  As  ever,  yours,  he. 

Castlcton,  Vt.,  June  27,  1846.  Middleton  Goldsmith. 


CASE   OF   CONCEALED   DELIVERY. 

Br  S.  C.  Sewell,'M.D.,  Lect.  on  Materia  Medica,  University  McGiil  College,  Montreal. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  quarter  past  1,  P.  M.,  I  was 
called  to  Mr.  K.'s  to  see  his  servant,  Bridget  Cloone,  aetat.  40,  who  was 
said  to  be  sufFerinj^  from  colic  and  pain  in  the  back.  Laying  my  hand 
on  the  abdomen,  I  perceivfxl  that  she  was  about  seven  or  eiiiht  months 
pregnant.  On  mv  diarizing  her  with  the  fact,  she  denied  it  stoutly,  said 
she  had  menstruated  two  months  before,  and  finally,  finding  that  she  made 
no  impression  on  my  o|)inion,  she  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
"  that  whatever  was  inside  of  her,  it  was  no  child."  The  reason  for  this 
statement  will  appear  presently.  I  had  her  removed  to  the  University 
Lyin2-in  Hospital,  v\  hither  I  went  in  an  hour  afier,  and  finding  that  the 
physician  in  ordinary  had  not  arrived,  at  the  matron's  request  I  examin- 
ed her  j>e?-  vaginam,  and  found  theosut^'ri  dilated  and  the  membranes  \no- 
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truding; ;  presently  I  dotectod  what  appeared  to  be  a  cord  lyin^  coiled  in  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  on  puihngat  it  a  free  extremity  came  down, 
but  not  to  the  os  externum.  There  were  no  clots  of  blood  in  the  vagina. 
At  half  past  five  I  returned,  and  found  Dr.  IMcCullock  in  attendance; 
the  child  just  being  born  by  the  feet,  and  the  woman  still  persisting  that 
there  was  no  child.  The  child  was  feeble,  but  not  at  all  exsanguined. 
It  survived  a  few  hours.  To  the  placenta  were  attached  two  cords  ;  that 
of  the  first  child  had  evidently  been  divided  with  scissors,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cut  surface.  Information  was  given  at  the  police  office, 
that  a  new-born  child  had  been  concealed,  for  the  woman  denied  tliat 
any  previous  birth  had  taken  place.  On  searching  the  bed-room  which 
she  had  occupied  at  her  master's  house,  the  bed  bore  evident  marks  of  a 
delivery  having  taken  place,  and  on  searching  her  trunk  the  body  of  a 
mal(i  child  was  found,  underneath  the  clothes,  which  had  been  very  care- 
fully smoothed  over  it.  Care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  position  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  body  was  removed  to  the  Police  Station  House. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  day,  when  Dr.  McCulloch  and 
1  were  directed  to  perform  the  autopsy,  of  which  the  following  is  the  re- 
sult : — The  body  was  fifteen  inches  long,  and  weighed  two  pounds  fifteen 
ounces  avoirdupois.  The  body  was  not  exsanguined  ;  there  was  no 
fracture  of  the  skull  ;  the  conjunctiva  was  intensely  injected  ;  the  cornea 
hazy  and  pupil  open. 

The  body  was  found  on  its  right  side  in  the  box,  and  was  deposited  on 
the  same  side  in  the  station  house  ;  in  consequence,  livid  patches  were 
observed  on  that  side  from  the  gravitation  of  the  blood. 

External  Examination. — Several  marks  of  injury  were  found  as  fol- 
lows: — One  from  the  right  nipple  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  half  an 
inch  broad  ;  one  from  the  right  side  of  hyoid  bone  to  mastoid  process  of 
right  temporal  bone  ;  one  a  little  lower,  and  to  the  outside,  which  terminat- 
ed at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  fourth  commencing  to  the  outside  again, 
went  to  the  middle  of  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula  ;  the  hands  were 
turned  up  to  the  head,  the  right  one  to  the  right  ear.  The  nails  were 
formed.  The  umbilical  cord  had  been  divided  nine  inches  from  the 
body,  evidently  with  scissors,  and  there  was  no  ligature  on  it.  Meconium 
was  protruding  from  the  anus  ;  the  testicles  had  descended  ;  the  thighs 
were  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs. 

Internal  Examination. — The  marks  of  injury  before  referred  to  were 
cut  into,  and  the  cellular  tissue  underneath  was  found  to  be  red  with 
extravasated  blood.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  lower  lip,  and 
down  to  the  epigastrium,  in  the  mesial  line.  On  dividing  the  lower  lip, 
the  tongue  was  found  protruded  more  than  a  line  beyond  the  gums.  On 
opening  the  thorax,  the  following  observations  were  made  : — The  apex 
of  the  diaphragm  was  opposite  the  fifth  rib  ;  the  lateral  portions  were 
well  descended  ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  uniform  bright  scarlet  color,  occu- 
pying the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax,  and  touching  the  diaphragm  be- 
low, but  not  filling  the  pleural  cavities  entirely.  The  heart  and  great 
vessels  were  nearly  in  the  mesial  line,  and  the  cavity  of  the  entire  thorax 
was  large  for  the  size  of  the  child  ;  the   lungs  crepitated  on  pressure ; 
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the  lungs,  heart  and  thymus  glanil  were  then  removerl,  and,  on  being  put 
into  water,  floated  ;  crepitation  occurred  under  the  scalpel  ;  a  portion  of 
lung  was  squeezed  under  water,  and  bubbles  issued  from  every  part  of  the 
cut  surface  ;  the  same  was  observed  on  squeezing:;  a  portion  in  air  ;  nearly 
half  of  each  lung  was  removed,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  heart  and 
thymus  still  attached,  was  cast  into  water,  when  the  mass  again  floated  ; 
portions  of  lung  floated  in  water;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  contained 
dark  blood,  slightly  coagulated ;  foramen  ovale  was  closed,  but  not 
obliterated. 

hifcrcnccs. —  1st.  The  child  had  breathed  freely. 

2d.  The  marks  of  injury  on  the  right  breast  and  neck  were  inflicted 
during  life. 

3d.  They  were,  in  all  probability,  occasioned  by  the  left  hand  of  an 
adult  grasping  the  neck  of  the  infant. 

4th.  The  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  and  position  of  the  hands,  are,  pro- 
bably, referable  to  strangulation. 

5th.  Death  was  not  caused  by  hemorrhage  from  the  cord. 
6th.  The  child  was  between  seven  and  eight  months  of  utero-gestaticm. 
The  rest  of  the  evidence  went  to  show,  that  Bridget  Cloone  had  been 
a  widow  for  some  years  ;  that  she  had  carefully  concealed  her  j)regnancy  ; 
that  she  had  taken  powerful  etnmenagogue  medicines,  prescribed  by  an 
irregular  practitioner,  up  to  the  day  of  delivery,  and  that  she  was  seen, 
half  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  to  get  out  of  bed,  stand  by  its  side,  take 
a  pair  of  scissors  from  under  the  pillow,  and  cut  something  under  the 
bedclothes. 

The  coronor's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder."  The 
bill  of  indictment  founded  thereon  was  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
She  was  then  indicted  for  concealing  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  above  is  an  exceedingly  important  case  in  the  annals  of  medical 
jurisprudence  ;  and  cases  of  the  kind  are  very  rare.  Under  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  incident  to  an  actual  infanticide,  of 
which  there  is  the  strongest  probability,  this  woman  persisted  to  the  last 
that  she  was  not  pregnant,  little  anticipating  that  a  second  child  was  to 
furnish  its  quota  of  evidence  of  the  birth  of  a  former  one  a  few  hours 
previously.  The  case  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  woman 
may  be  delivered  of  one  child,  of  which  she  may  criminally  dispose,  for 
the  purpose  of  conceahng  its  birth,  and  may  afterwards  be  delivered  of  a 
second,  the  life  of  which  may  be  preserved. — British  American  Journal 
of  Medical  and  Physical  ScietKc. 


THE    BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JULY    15,     1846. 


Spurious  Opium.  —  Lnrtre   (innntitics    nf  imitatiim    op'mm,  so    far  as  ex- 
ternal  appearance    is    concerned,  Inve  Intel}'  been    sold  at  auctinn  in  this 
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place,  which  have  none  of  tlie  odor,  and,  it  is  fully  believed,  not  one 
single  property  of  the  genuine  article.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  matter  by  Mr.  Cnsliing,  one  of  the  firm  of  Brewers,  Stevens,  Gushing 
&-  Co.,  an  extensive,  far-famed  importing  drug  house,  who  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  two  fair  specimens  of  this  very  unfair  [)roceeding.  By  the 
lime  this  paragraph  is  in  circulation,  the  spurious  stuff  will,  unquestiona- 
bly, have  been  widely  distributed  in  the  country.  Physicians  who  dis- 
pense their  own  medicine  cannot  be  deceived,  if  they  will  take  the 
simple  precaution  c)f  tasting  and  smelling  the  parcels  they  may  order 
from  the  shops.  As  the  best  of  opium  is  afforded  at  a  coinparalively 
reasonable  price,  this  is  a  down-right  piece  of  wickedness,  originating,  it 
is  presumed,  in  Turl<ey,  and  should  not  pass  unrebuked. 


Goodirin's  Splints. — Mr.  Anson  Goodwin,  of  Ashfield,  Mass.,  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  splints,  of  a  character  so  superior,  in  point  of  light- 
ness of  material,  strength,  fit,  and  mechanical  adaptation  to  all  varieties 
of  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  limbs,  that  we  have  examined  them 
with  much  satisfaction,  as  another  triumph  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  use- 
fulness. A  few  sets  only  have  been  taken  in  Boston,  solely  because  there 
are  no  more  to  be  had.  The  proprietor  is  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who 
fal»ricates  every  part  of  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  therefore  the 
market  will  never  be  surfeited,  till  the  major  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
mannfjictured  by  machinery.  A  depot  for  the  sale  of  these  admirable 
contrivances  should  be  ojiened  at  some  convenient  place  iti  the  city, 
where  strangers  may  avail  themseves  of  the  advantages  of  the  invention. 


New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane. — Accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Superintendent  of  this  Asylum,  is  another  from  the  Trustees 
to  the  Legislature.  After  proper  explanations  of  the  trials  they  have  had, 
the  favorable  condition  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  institution  is  spoken 
of,  and  must  be  gratifying  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  rep.irted  last  year 
the  nominal  amount  of  funds  of  the  Asyluin  to  be  $2,G73  05.  It  appears 
by  the  present  report,  that  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  in  most  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  suppH)ri  of  the 
patients;  notwithstanding  an  outlay  of  about  .^(500,  principally  for  new 
furniture,  needed  on  acci>uut  of  the  increase  of  patients,  and  for  other 
purposes  than  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  current  expenses,  the  income 
of  the  Asylum  during  the  past  year  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  ex- 
penditures, and  at  the  same  time  to  add  somewhat  to  its  permanent 
improvements. 

"  It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  towns 
from  which  returns  have  been  received,  I  in  eveiy  020  is  insane;  that 
the  average  period  of  their  insanity  is  between  13  and  14  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  con)mitfee  also  felt  compelled  to  add,  that  '  neither  the 
time  nor  the  occasion  recpiire  them  to  allude  to  instances  of  the  aggra- 
vated and  almost  incredible  suffering  of  the  insane  poor  which  have 
come  to  their  knowledge." 

Andrew  M'Farland,  M.D.,  tlie  new  medical  manager,  who  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Chandler,  appreciates  tlie  responsibilities  of  his  offices,  and 
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exhibits,  throiicrhout  the  first  official  paper  he  has  drawn  iip,  a  just  sense 
of  what  is  proper  to  say  on  the  topic  of  insanity.  On  the  31st  of  May 
there  were  9S  patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  only  five  vacant  apartments 
K'ft.  Tlie  male  wing  is  entirely  full,  and  more  applications  for  admission 
are  made  than  can  possibly  be  received.  Further  additions  arc  evidently 
contemplated.  We  could  say  much  more  in  approbation  of  the  first  re- 
port of  th.e  medical  superintendent,  but  it  is  uncalled  for  in  the  State 
where  he  resides,  and  where  his  reputation  is  firmly  establislied.  In  fu- 
ture years,  when  he  has  become  intimately  familiar  with  the  varying 
phases  of  that  cla.ss  of  minds  confided  to  his  special  moral  training,  we 
shall  expect  many  interesting  exhibitions  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
retrard  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  their  diseases. 


Temperance  Address. — On  the  26th  of  May,  which  was  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Teuiperance  Union,  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  which  was  a  forcible  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  cannot  be  read  without  influencing  the 
mind  favorably  in  behalf  of  the  great  tetnperance  reformation,  still  in 
progress  in  our  country.  One  feature  in  Mr.  Kimball's  pamphlet  may 
operate  to  its  disadvantage,  especially  with  the  modern  school  of  non-re- 
sistants. He  says,  at  page,  24,  "I  do  believe  that  the  public  mind  is 
fully  ripe  for  the  measure  I  have  suggested — the  making  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  a  penal  offence."  Leaving  him  to  the  care  and  keeping 
of  the  people,  alive  as  they  are  to  the  prodigious  evil  of  intemperance, 
we  are  certain  that  one  part  of  the  community,  viz.,  physicians,  will 
heartily  second  any  effort  that  meets  with  general  approbation,  for  sup- 
pressing this  curse  of  the  age. 


Incontinenr.y  and  its  Evils. — From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  little  pamphlet 
has  been  received,  on  the  deplorable  evils  of  incontinency.  It  is  by  an 
anonymous  author,  which  will  c<impletely  defeat  the  object  of  the  author. 
If  he  wishes  to  influence  thoughtless  men  and  women,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  know  who  it  is  that  addresses  them.  People,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  [)ay  but  slight  attention  to  voices  in  the  air;  and 
prudent  reformers  of  tiie  public  morals  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Although  we  recognize  many  physiological 
truths  in  the  tiny  pages  of  this  work,  there  is  nothing  new  in  point  of 
fact.  But  such  as  it  is,  and  however  good  the  intentions  of  the  author 
may  have  been,  it  may  be  questioned  wbether  it  will  not  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  community,  by  teaching  the  young  and  inexperienced 
in  regard  to  abominations  of  which  they  were  before  entirely  ignorant. 
A  physician  who  addresses  himself,  in  his  own  name,  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  community,  to  apprise  society  of  the  existence  of  physical  evils 
that  are  brought  about  by  indulging  in  vicious  habits,  commands  respect, 
and  he  is  thanked  for  his  words  of  wisdom,  seasonably  spoken.  But 
anonymous  advisers  cannot  hope  for  this  result,  even  where  good  judg- 
ment is  shown,  and  where  they  most  covet  influence. 


Phrnwlogiral  Ili/dropatlijj. — Our    friend    O.   S.    Fowler,  Esq.,  the  tal- 
ented editor  of  the  American  I'hrenological  Jnurnaj,  is  beginning  to  show 
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a  disposition  to  favor  the  cold-water  practice.  Tie  lias  admitted  one  com- 
nuinication  on  the  subject,  and  afflicted  the  reader  with  the  prosi)ect  of 
another  on  the  same  aquatic  theme.  Dr.  Underhill  may  be  a  very  honest 
practitioner  of  hydropathy,  and  take  larore  fees  for  recommending  wet 
sheets  in  snmmer  complaints,  without  di,-tiirbing  his  organ  of  conscien- 
tiousness, for  autTlit  we  Icuow;  yet  his  articles  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
purely  phronologicrd  piiblicution,  where  the  reader  has  in  past  times  been 
recraled  with  those  noble  and  lofty  views  whicii  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mr  Fowler's  philosophv.  It  is  not  possible  to  mix  hydropathy  with 
phrenoloijy  ;  the  oil  will  rise  to  the  top  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  say  that  Mr.  Fowler's  Journal  always  excites  the  most  pleasure 
when  it  breathes  his  own  elevated  sentiine.Tls,  unmixed  with  the  false 
schemes  of  adventurers,  who  would  ma'\c  the  unthinking  world  believe 
that  moonshine  is  tangible. 


New  Hampshire  Midircd  Sorirti/. — The  Follows  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  held  their  fifty-sixlh  annual  meeting  in  Concord  on 
the  2d  ult.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  transactions  in  the  highest 
decree  interestinor.  Able  papers  on  medical  subjects  were  read  by  Drs. 
D.  Crosby,  J.  G.  Graves  and  Albert  Smith.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Josiah  Bartlett,  President;  P.  P.  Woodbury,  Vice  President;  C.  P. 
Gage,  Secretary  ;    S.  Cummings,  Treasurer. 

R.  P.  I.  Tenney.  C.  P.  Gage,  E.  B.  Hammond,  A.  F.  Carr,  C.  F. 
Elliott,  A.  P.  Stackpole,  D.  Flanders,  J.  G.  Graves,  J.  Eastman,  E.  B. 
Gale,  'g.  B.  Twitchell,  J.  Batchellor,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  C.  B.  Hamilton, 
Counsellors. 

N.  Wight,  O.  French,  J.  A.  Wood,  A.  Smith,  E.  B.  Moore,  T.  Bassett, 
A.  O.  Dickey,  J.  Hosford,  T.  Brown,  W.  J.  Campbell,  A.  Twitchell,  J. 
Batchellor,  L.  G.  Hill,  J.  W.  Cowan,  Censors. 

J.  Cummings,  J.  C.  Eastman,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  J.  Crosby,  J.  B.  Abbott, 
F.  P.  Fitch,  J.  II.  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

P.  P.  Woodbury,  S.  Cummings,  Orators  for  1847.  C.  F.  Elliott,  Ed. 
Spaulding,  Snhsfifiifes. 

A.  Smith,  D.  Flanders,  Delegates  to  attend  Medical  Examinations  at 
Dartmont/i  College. 

John  Hubbaril,  M.D.,  of  Ilallowell,  Me.,  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber   and  C.  C.  Tibbetts  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. — Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  ably  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
having  resigned.  Dr.  George  Chandler,  for  six  or  eight  years  Dr. 
Wood"vard's' Assistant  Physician  in  the  Hospital,  and  subsequently  for 
some  time  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  in  his  stead,  and  will  soon  assume  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  responsible  station. 


Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society,  holdeii  at  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Stale  House, 
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Providence,  Wednesday,  June  24th,  184G,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Dr.  Lewis  L.  iMiller, /'/Yi/V/frt^;  Dr.  Jabez  Holmes,  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent;  Dr.  David  King,  2d  Vice  President;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Parsons,  Re- 
cording Sccrttnr)/  ;   Dr.  Hiram  Allen,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Important  alterations  were  made  in  the  by-laws.  The  annual  meetings 
are  hereafter  to  be  held  in  Providence,  and  a  semi-annual  meeting  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  as  the  Society,  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  may  appoint.  The  election  of  otTicers,  moreover,  is  to 
be  annual,  instead  of  triennial. 


Muscles  of  the  Glass-snake. — In  the  July  No.  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,  is  a  paper  by  W.  M.  Carpenter,  JVJ.D.,  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  on  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cular apparatus  of  the  ophisauris,  with  diagrams,  which  explain  very  sat- 
isfactorily how  the  glass-snake  can  be  broken  into  pieces  at  the  caudal 
part  of  its  body,  without  injury  to  the  essential  vital  organs.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter has  certainly  made  a  dark  subject  plain  as  noon  day.  Any  anatomist 
or  naturalist  had  better  pay  a  year's  subscription  for  the  above  work  than 
not  understand  the  beautiful  mechanism  nature  has  introduced  into  the 
structure  of  this  obscure,  fragile  reptile. 

Dr.  Waterman  Pardoned. — Dr.  Waterman,  whose  sentence  to  the 
State  Prison  for  three  years,  for  being  accessory  to  the  disinterment  of 
subjects  for  dissection,  was  noticed  in  a  previous  No.  of  our  Journal,  has 
been  pardoned  by  Gov.  Wright. — Bufalo  Med.  Journ. 

To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Di.x's  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye,  Dr.  Miller's  case  of  eclampsia 
parturientiuin,  Dr.  Gillette's  remarks  on  typhus  fever,  Dr.  Ingalls's  reply  to  J.  C,  and  Dr. 
Wilder's  ease  of  homcEOpathic  trealrnenl,  are  on  file  for  publication. 

Report  of  DeaUis  in  Buslun — for  the  week  ending  July  lltli,  63. — Males,  35,  females, 23. 
Stillborn,  15.  Of  consumption,  11 — measles,  8 — intemperance,  2 — teething,  2 — disease  of  the 
bowels,  3 — paralysis,  2— convulsions,  2 — lung  fever,  2— scrofula,  2 — canker,  1 — delirium  tre- 
mens, 1 — drowned,  1 — typhus  fever,  2 — pleurisy  fever,  2 — inflammation  of  the  brain, 2^in- 
fantile,2 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — accidental,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — dropsy,  2--disease 
of  the  heart,  1 — smallpox,  2— old  age,  1 — childbed,  2 — gravel,  1 — inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
1 — suicide,  1 — cancer.  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — sudden  (drinking cold  water),  1 — debility,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27  —between  5  and  20  years,  3 — between  20  and  40  years,  21 — between  40  and 
60  years,  S— over  60  years,  4. 
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Fecundity  of  French  Iiihabitonts  near  Fort  Knit.  Mt . — They  marry  ni 
an  early  arje,  particularly  the  females.  One  couple,  who  dwell  a  short 
distance  from  the  Fort,  was  married  when  the  husband  was  13  and  the 
wife  14  years  of  age  ;  an  instance  occurred,  since  my  residence  in  the 
country,  of  the  marriaire  of  a  girl  of  13  years,  who  had  never  menstruat- 
ed, and  this  I  am  told  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Some  of  the  families  are  rather  remarkable  in  point  of  numbers. 
Twelve  living  within  a  mile  of  the  garrison,  and  taken  without  exception, 
have  had  in  all  93  children,  and  been  married,  in  the  aggregate,  162 
years;  a  child  every  2U^  months.  The  wife  of  Jacques  Can)el  (the 
father  of  one  of  these  families)  has  been  married  11  years,  and  had  7 
children,  all  now  living,  e.\cept  the  oldest,  who  died  at  the  age  of  4  years. 
During  the  whole  of  these  11  years,  she  has  never  seen  her  monthly  pe- 
riods but  once.  Her  second  child  was  born  exactly  nine  months  after 
her  first  accouchement,  her  third  the  same  period  after  her  second. 
She  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  nursing  her  children  from  one  birth 
to  another. 

Burgoyne,  aet.  59,  residing  at  Green  River,  has  had  20  children — 18 
by  his  first  wife,  2  by  his  second.  She  is  now  enceinte.  His  eldest 
daughter  has  been  married  ten  years,  and  has  had  8  children.  His 
mother  had  three  pair  of  twins. 

Larent  Terriand,  at  the  same  place,  has  had  26  children  by  one  wife  ; 
the  mother  had  her  last  infant  ?A  the  age  of  53. 

Buonaventure  Le  Grog,  in  18  years,  had  19  children  ;  of  these,  five  pair 
were  twins. 

Thibadeaux,  now  66  years  of  age,  had  had  22  children  by  two  wives, 
10  by  the  first,  12  by  the  second.  Buonaventure  Lisott,  at  the  age  of  27, 
married  Julia  Martin  at  19.  He  is  now  51,  she  43.  They  have  had  17 
children  ;   and  4  pair  were  twins. 

Jerman  Geie  has  had  22  children  ;  all  single  births  ;  his  wife  was 
married  at  the  age  of  14,  and  is  now  43. 

Jerman  Michaux  has  had  20  children  by  two  wives;  the  youngest  of 
these  is  4  years  of  age.     He  is  now  59,  she  45  years  of  age. 

The  wife  of  Isaac  Bialette,  42,  has  had  19  children. 

Mr.  Webber,  the  Massachusetts  Land  Agent,  who  took  the  census  in 
1830,  saw  in  one  log  hut,  a  woman  with  5  children  under  3i  years ;  one 
twin,  and  one  triplet  birth.     She  was  then  pregnant  a  third  time. 

They  are  attended  during  their  confinements,  by  the  older  women,  some 
of  whom  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  management  of 
obstetrical  cases.  They  do  not  hesitate,  when  the  labor  tloesnot  progress 
with  suHlcient  rapidity,  to  seize  upon  the  presenting  part  and  effect  the 
delivery  with  main  force.  In  an  arm  presentation,  the  midwife  fairly  tore 
the  child  to  pieces,  effecting  a  delivery  by  means  of  a  common  kitchen 
pothook,  and,  what  is  rather  singular,  the  mother  recovered  without  any 
serious  trouble  resulting.  They  leave  their  beds  often  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  attend  to  their  customary  household 
employments.  In  C(msc()uence  of  this,  their  rapid  child-bearing,  and  the 
hard  labor  to  which  they  are  occa.-.oiially  subjected,  the  great  majority  of 
the  females,  particularly  when  advanced  in  life,  suflTer  from  prolapsus  uteri 
and  leucorrhoea.  Uterine  hemorrhages  are  also  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence.— Ai,Ex.iN0ER  S.  WoTHERSPooN,  M.D.,  in  New  York  Journal  of 
Mcdidne. 
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COLORED  SPECKS  IN  THE  TRANSPARENT   TEXTURES  OF  THE   EYE. 

By  John  H.  Dix,  M.D. 
ICommunicated    for  the  Boston  Medical  ami  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  subjoined  cases,  tliougli  not  instructive  in  a  therapeutical  point  of 
view,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  peculiar  features,  not  amenable  to 
treatment,  may  yet,  from  their  extreme  rareness,  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  and  elicit  an  account  of  similar  observations.  I 
have  never  before  met  with  similar  appearances,  except  when  portions 
of  the  black  pigment  had  become  detached,  and  adherent  to  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea  ;  and  upon  referring  to  all  the  works  upon 
the  eye  within  my  reach,  find  no  details  of  any.  All  the  remarks  and 
statements  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
will  be  found  appended  to  the  two  cases,  which  as  they  happen  to  be 
both  under  my  care  at  the  present  time,  may  be  seen  by  any  gentleman 
who  desires  it,  and  are  as  follows. 

1st.  Amaurosis,  loith  Black  Dots  on  the  Cornea. — October  7th,  1845. 
Mrs.  C ,  set.  56,  of  Boston,  in  1827  had  both  eyes  operated  on  suc- 
cessfully for  cataracts.  Eight  years  ago  the  vision  which  she  had  reco- 
vered in  the  right  eye  began  to  fail,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  was 
quite  lost.  The  left  eye  was  affected  with  internal  strabismus,  and  in 
June  last  was  operated  on  in  New  York,  but  without  success,  there  be- 
ing partial  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  For  the  last  three 
years  vision  has  been  failing  in  this  eye.  Now  she  can  distinguish  a 
man  from  a  woman,  but  cannot  walk  about  alone.  In  the  right  eye 
the  pupil  is  clear  and  slightly  dilated,  but  the  iris  motionless.  In  the 
left  a  small  portion  of  opaque  capsule  remains,  and  is  adherent  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  is  otherwise  clear.  On  the  cornea, 
towards  the  outer  canthus,  are  two  thin,  white  nebulous  opacities.  The 
remainder  of  the  cornea  of  this  eye  is  studded  irregularly  with  very 
small  opaque  round  dots,  the  largest  being  perfectly  black  and  the  smaller 
ones  of  a  dark  gray,  or  smoke  color.  The  largest  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  head  of  the  smallest  j)in.  With  the  eye  alone  eight  may  be  count- 
ed, and  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  nearly  twenty,  all  those  of  which  the  form 
can  be  appreciated  being  round. 

The  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  iris  in  this  eye,  and  the  uni- 
formity in  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  these  spots,  forbid  the 
25 
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supposition  that  they  can  be  owing  to  a  displacement  of  the  black  p\tr- 
ment ;  while  their  apparent  distance  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  iheir  strict  resemblance  in  size,  form  and  arrangement,  to  the  white 
spots  with  which  in  aqua-capsulitis  it  is  often  seen  to  be  studded,  indicate 
the  lining  serous  membrane  of  the  cornea  as  the  seat  of  this  affection. 
Iris  light  blue,  movement  in  the  left  normal.  Mrs.  C.  cannot  say  how 
long  these  spots  have  existed  ;  they  have  not  before  been  recognized. 
She  has  been  dyspeptic  for  four  or  five  years  past. 

April  21st,  1846.  With  reference  to  the  black  spots  on  the  cornea, 
no  treatment  has  been  adopted.  They  are  now  in  every  respect  as  when 
first  seen.  All  those  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  are  per- 
fectly, intensely  black. 

Amaurosis,  icith   Yellowish  Dots  upon  the  Anterior  Capsule  of  the 

Crystalline  Leiis.— Feb.  24,  1846.    Miss  B ,  aet.  13,  of  N.  Ipswich, 

when  7  yeai-s  of  age  bad  scarlatina,  and  about  six  months  afterwards 
her  vision  became  indistinct.  During  the  last  six  months  it  is  thought 
that  her  vision  has  been  failing,  and  that  there  is  now  a  greater  difference 
than  formerly  in  the  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  With  the  left  eye  she  can 
read  on  the  title-page  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the 
large  print,  and  with  the  right,  the  same  print  less  distinctly.  Reads 
best  at  the  distance  of  4^  inches.  Iris  light  hazel.  Movement  of  the 
iris  in  both  eyes  somewhat  sluggish. 

In  the  right  eye  the  central  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  is  obscured  by  a  thin  nebulous  opacity,  of  a  brownish-yellow 
hue.  It  is  an  irregular  patch,  whose  largest  diameter  may  be  about  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Viewed  through  a  lens  of  two  inch  focus,  this 
nebula  is  resolved  into  innumerable  little  yellow  dots,  as  if  the  capsule 
were  sprinkled  over  with  a  fine  yellow  sand.  The  dots  in  the  centre 
are  somewhat  better  defined  than  those  near  the  circumference.  The 
color  of  these  spots  is  deeper  and  more  vivid  than  the  yellowish  hue 
which  sometimes  pervades  the  cornea  or  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humor 
in  persons  affected  with  jaundice.  Her  health  has  been  good  since  the 
attack  of  scarlatina,  except  that  she  has  every  few  days  a  headache, 
which  usually  concentrates  and  becomes  most  severe  about  the  brows 
and  temples;  her  appetite  is  variable  ;  she  is  troubled  with  constipation. 

May  19th,  1846. — Miss  B.  has  been,  and  is  still  under  treatment,  with 
a  view  to  the  amaurotic  condition  of  her  eyes ;  but  although  she  has 
considerably  improved,  the  case  is  not  in  such  a  condition  as  would  call 
for  a  detail  of  the  treatment. 

After  consulting  more  than  twenty  works  on  the  subject,  I  find  no 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  other  than  white  in  its  different  shades,  frou)  yel- 
lowish to  pearl  or  milky  white,  recognized,  except  by  the  following 
writers. 

Lawrence,  page  347,  speaks  of  a  smoky,  a  yellowish,*  and  occasion- 
ally, a  reddish  tint. 

*  The  cornea  in  persons  affected  with  jaundice  often  acquires  a  decidedly  yellow  lingc,  hui 
this  discoloration  is  not  in  patches,  and  is  generally  diffused  throughout  it  and  other  textures 
of  the  eye. 
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Middlemore,  vol.  1st,  page  446,  says — "  I  have  observed  iheni  in 
several  instances  to  be  as  red  as  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a  mass  of  fibrine. 
and  1  have  also  seen  them  of  a  black  color." 

M.  Rognelta,  page  424,  says  they  may  be  "  de  couleur  blanche, 
jaunatre,  roiigeatre  ou  perlee  " — white,  yellowish,  reddish  or  pearl-colored. 

Dr.  Karl  Hinily  does  not  seem  to  have  observed  it  himself,  but  says, 
vol.  '2d,  page  82,  "  In  einer  Pest  Epidemic  sab  Biddloo  plotzlich  in  der 
Hornhaut  rothe  weisse,  bleifarbige  schwarze,  flacken  entstchen  " — During 
an  epidemic  pestilence,  Biddloo  saw  red,  white,  lead-colored  and  black 
spots  suddenly  appear  on  the  cornea. 

Chelius,  vol.  2d,  page  203,  describes  one  species  as  being  "  von 
neblichter.  rauchigter,  wolkenartiger,  ins  Dunkelgraue  spiclender  Farbe  " 
— of  a  foggy,  smoky,  cloudy  hue,  or  of  a  color  approaching  to 
dark  gray. 

Giovanni  Fabini  speaks  of  some  as  being  "  di  colore  di  fumo  "' — smoke 
colored. 

In  no  one  of  the  works  examined  is  mention  made  of  colored  spots 
upon  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  except  those  irregular  blacjc 
particles  arising  from  an  adhesion  of  the  black  pigment,  and  usually  found 
near  the  circumference. 

Two  cases,  however,  are  reported  of  similar  spots  found  during  yost- 
mortem  examinations  upon  the  retina,  which,  as  bearing  some  analogy 
to  these,  and  having  been,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  noticed  in  any 
English  work,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  translate. 

The  first  is  by  Dr.  v.  Walther,  of  Munich,  in  his  Abhundlungen  ausdem 
Gebiete  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  1,  page  40.  "  A  man 
who,  in  consequence  of  rickets,  liad  become  exceedingly  deformed  and 
dwarfish,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a  close,  damp  atmos- 
phere, without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  and  exercise,  and  upon 
coarse,  for  the  most  part  farinaceous,  food,  was,  a  year  before  his  decease, 
which  took  place  from  a  dropsical  affection  in  the  thorax,  of  which  he 
had  previously  no  indication,  affected  with  a  gradually  increasing  blind- 
ness, accompanied  with  violent  pains  in  the  head.  On  examining  the 
case,  I  found  all  the  symptoms  of  decided  glaucoma.  Widi  great  intol- 
erance of  light,  he  had  still  no  true  perception  of  it.  In  both  eyes  was 
an  evident  cloudiness,  commencing  not  far  from  the  pupil,  and  presenting 
behind  it  a  plate-shaped  depression  of  a  greenish  hue  and  hardly  pro- 
portionate to  the  total  blindness  of  the  patient.  The  anterior  portion  of 
the  vitreous  humor  seemed  to  be  somewliat  turgid,  so  that  in  the  left  eye 
especially  the  lens,  and  upon  it  the  iris,  were  projected,  the  latter  instead 
of  hanging  perpendicularly  between  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  showing  an  outwardly  convex  surface.  The  mobility  of  the  iris 
was  somewhat  lessened,  the  pupil  slightly  dilated  and  of  unequal  size. 
There  was  no  expression  (blick — look)  in  the  eye  (a  grave  but  rather  in- 
definite corroborative  evidence  in  affections  of  the  internal  textures  of  the 
eye),  and  the  image  of  any  object  placed  before  the  eye  mirrored  itself 
not,  as  in  the  earliest  stage  of  cataract,  in  or  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  but  deep  in  the  posterior  chamber ;  the  dark  shade  of  the  vitreous 
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humor  answering  to  the  transparent  lens  the  same  purpose  which  the 
metallic  coating  behind  does  to  the  glass  of  a  mirror.  The  whole  sclero- 
tic was  thin,  but  towards  the  cornea,  so  much  so,  that  not  only  did  the 
choroid  impart  to  it  a  bluish  tinge,  but  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
corpus  ciliae  could  be  traced  with  tolerable  distinctness.  Many  en- 
larged vessels  visible  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Tlie  state  of  the  eye  remained  unchanged  until  the  death  of  the  man. 
Upon  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  \he  lens  and  the  vitreous  humor 
transparent  and  in  normal  condition  ;  the  choroid  had  no  indications  of 
disease  ;  but  the  retina  in  both  eyes  was  studded  over  with  black  and 
some  red  specks,  which  were  of  various  sizes,  rounded,  and  most  abun- 
dant anteriorly.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  left  eye.  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  spots  did  not  arise  from  portions  of  black  pigment 
torn  off  and  adherent  to  the  retina.  They  were  incorporated  in  the 
very  texture  of  the  retina,  and  on  forcibly  scraping  with  a  curet  (Da- 
vielschen  Lcilfel)  could  not  be  separated  from  it.  Now,  after  nine  months 
pre  servation  in  alcohol,  the  spots  are  still,  though  somewhat  faded,  dis- 
tinctly visible  upon  the  retina." 

The  second  was  observed  by  Dr.  F.  A.  von  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  and 
is  reported  in  his  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologie,  vol.  2,  p.  392.  "  In 
the  spring  of  1832  I  examined  the  right  cataractous  eye  of  a  man  who 
died  of  general  dropsy  at  the  age  of  74.  I  found  beside  the  opacity  of 
the  crj^stalline  lens,  a  peculiar  toughness  and  adhesiveness  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  two  round,  very  yellow 
spots,  which  were  the  terminations  (endgungs  puncte)  of  two  tolerably 
large  branches  coming  from  the  centrales  retina.  The  macula  lutea 
(gelbe  fleck — yellow  spot)  also  existed,  but  was  not  so  deeply  colored 
as  these  macula?  lutetc  ;  the  foramen  centrale  was  wanting. 

Bostoji,  May  29th,  1846. 


A    BRIEF    REVIEW    OF    DR.    HOLT'S    PAPER,    ENTITLED    "ACONITE 
AND   MERCURY— HOMCEOPATHICALLY. •• 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — When  1  wrote  an  article  "  On  Homoeopathy,"  several 
months  ago,  I  did  not  contemplate  anything  further  on  the  subject,  my 
object  being  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  others  more  capable  than  myself, 
thinking  a  public  discussion  of  it  would  be  advantageous  at  the  time 
when  this  new  doctrine  was  (as  its  friends  say)  making  rapid  strides  in 
our  midst.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  1  was  assailed  from  every  quarter ; 
the  cowardly  foe  in  ambush,  with  malicious  missiles,  and  the  honorable 
opponent,  with  more  valiant  arms,  have  continued  to  batter  the  walls  of 
my  eventful  castle,  and  again  1  am  called  upon  to  defend  the  domicile 
that  has  so  kindly  sheltered  me  during  the  raging  of  the  storm.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  feel  weakened  by  the  combat,  for  as  yet,  not  a  hair  of 
my  head  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Well  aware  of  the  chivalry  and 
astuteness  o(  my  chief  opponent  (Dr.  Holt),  I  might  well  tremble  in  ap- 
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proacli  of  the  dreadful  conflict  at  hand,  were  it  not  that  his  weapons, 
though  skilfully  employed,  are  rendered  powerless  when  brought  in  con- 
tact witli  the  instrument?  of  truth,  though  wielded  by  a  feebler  arm. 

Now  to  the  points  at  issue.  Dr.  Holt  says  my  last  article  was 
••  rather  a  singular  one  "  ;  that  I  used  "  soft  soap,"  &ic.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  its  being  singular]  Let  your  readers  judge  ol 
its  peculiarities  as  it  merits  ;  and  here  let  me  admonish  my  friend  not  lo 
be  odd,  for  it  has  now  become  an  atrocious  crime  to  appear  "  singular,'' 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  homosopatlis.  Did  Dr.  H.  call  my  article 
odd  because  it  called  him  in  (juestion,  and  found  him  bearing  a  burden 
too  ponderous  for  his  strength  ?  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  all  about  it  when 
he  writes  again.  If  he  has  not  been  lavish  in  the  use  of  "  soft  soap  " 
in  his  last  "appearance,"  I  know  nothing  of  the  material  he  mentions. 
Through  the  transparency  of  its  bubbles  I  perceive  be  already  quivers 
in  iiis  harness,  which  he  will  find  a  galling  one  "  ere  the  end  of  the 
journey."  He  remains  unrelenting  towards  W.  for  saying  he  had  not 
read  all  the  '"  learned  lumber  "  on  homceopathy  that  has  been  written.  • 
He  admits  my  previous  statements,  that  the  homoeopaths  bleed,  blister, 
purge,  &;c.,  and  thinks  I  have  "just  learned  "  it ;  but  1  must  inform  him 
that  1  have  known  this  a  great  while  before  I  heard  or  read  of  Dr.  H. 
The  admission  of  this  fact  (from  the  pen  of  a  homoeopatli)  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  man  that  hotnoeopathy  is  mere  pretension. 
.Moreover,  he  admits  that  chemistry  will  not  detect  medicinal  substances 
in  homoeopathic  preparations  ;  yet  these  cninute  potions  are  all  powerful 
in  curing  disease — or,  in  otlier  words,  the  more  dilution  the  more  poivcr 
in  the  drug  obtained. 

From  hence  my  friend  soars  away  lo  the  dark  and  dangerous  regions 
of  hypothesis;  thither  I  dare  not  follow  him,  for  those  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  return  from  a  visit  to  those  countries,  seldom  regain  their 
reason,  but  they  become  like  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

D\\  H.  gives  two  cases  of  disease  that  he  treated  homoeopathlcally. 
The  first  case  (enteritis  acute),  the  morning  previous  had  appropriate 
allopathic  treatment,  the  patient  having  been  bled  and  purged  freely. 
He  (*Dr.  H.)  was  called  the  evening  after  this  "  appropriate"  treatment 
had  been  employed,  and  because  the  patient  survived,  he  attributes  the 
cure  to  infinitesimal  doses  of  aconite  !  Was  it  aconite  or  bloodletting 
that  was  useful  here  ?  Again,  your  readers  are  left  to  opine  for  them- 
selves.    I  submit  this  question  without  argument. 

His  second  case  was  "  bilious  vomiting,"  Stc. — finally  cured  with 
mercury.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  this  complaint  recover  without 
treatment;  but  when  it  proves  obstinate,  certainly  small  doses  of  mercury 
are  efficient  as  a  curative.  What  is  there  remarkable  in  the  case  given 
by  Dr.  H.? 

To  gratify  the  doctor's  itching,  1  will  give  two  cases  that  I  have  treat- 
ed homoeopathically. 

Case  1. — Patient  suffering  from  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  pulse  100, 
deglutition  difficult.  (In  the  morning.)  Gave  patient  two  globules  of 
aconite,  to  be  repeated  every  hour  till  symptoms  abated,  &c.     (At  even- 
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ing.)  No  improvement,  and  as  1  saw  belladonna  was  indicated,  I  pre- 
scribed two  globules  of  beiladon.  once  every  two  hours,  &c.  This  treat- 
ment was  followed  till  next  day,  without  any  beneficial  change.  Then 
I  employed  the  usual  allopathic  remedies,  and  in  two  days  my  patient 
was  well,  save  a  slight  soreness  of  the  throat  which  soon  disappeared. 

11. — J.  B.,  age  22;  disease,  conslipniion.  Pulse  115,  tongue  dr}', 
great  thirst,  and  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen.  (Six  o'clock,  P.  M.) 
Gave  three  globules  of  aconite  every  hour  for  six  hours,  without  the  least 
benefit ;  then  gave  opium  for  six  hours,  the  patient  no  better  ;  discon- 
tinued the  opium,  and  substituted  mercury  ;  but  my  patient  was  growing 
worse,  when  I  resorted  to  allopathy,  and  soon  relieved  him. 

These  patients  were  jjlaced  in  as  favorable  positions  as  possible,  and 
everything  likely  to  embarrass  the  operation  of  the  medicine  was  avoided, 
and  the  cases  j)rescribed  for  in  accordance  with  good  homoeopathic  au- 
thority. In  the  last  instance  the  complaint  had  been  gradually  increas- 
ing for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  I  saw  my  patient.  1  also  submit  these 
results  to  the  scrutiny  of  your  readers,  without  comment. 

But  suppose  1  had  cured  these  patients  as  readily  as  Dr.  H.  could 
have  done ;  the  fact  of  my  doing  so  in  these  instances,  would  have  been 
no  surety  of  my  success  in  two  other  similar  ones.  A  random  shot  may 
kill  a  lion,  and  ten  good  marksmen  fail  the  same  distance  with  better 
rifles.  For  chance  may  be  successful  or  not,  as  chance  makes  it  ;  but 
there  is  no  certainty,  no  prohahle  certainty  in  the  results  of  such  opera- 
tions, though  they  may  be  fortunate  a  thousand  times  in  successive  order. 

In  medical  science  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  certainty  ; 
the  nature  of  the  science  itself  forbids  our  coming  to  exact  results  in  phy- 
sic, as  in  geometry,  &;c.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident  to  every  medical 
man.  General  principles  apply  to  large  groups  of  diseases,  and  are  also 
applicable  to  mankind  in  large  numbers  ;  but  the  effects  of  such  appli- 
cation are  varied  according  to  determinable  laws.  And  hence,  if  two 
or  ten  cases  of  croup  should  recover  under  the  administration  of  a  given 
medicine,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  case,  that  is,  one  not  indicated, 
it  would  most  likely  fail  in  a  thousand  other  instances  in  the  same  order. 
So  it  happens  that  ten  patients  die  and  a  thousand  recover  when  all 
have  received  appropriate  treatment.  Consequently,  "  The  imperfec- 
tions of  medicine  as  a  science  are  inherent  in  itself^ 

From  these  remarks  Dr.  H.  may  learn  that  his  array  of  cases  will 
fail  to  convince  medical  men  of  the  superiority  of  homceopathy  as  a  sys- 
tem. I  know  with  others  it  will  prove  different,  and  believe  with  Hah- 
nemann "  that  persons  ignorant  of  the  medical  profession  were  the  first 
to  discover  tliat  the  homoeopathic  method  of  cure  was  the  safest,"  &c. 

As  1  have  said  once  before,  it  is  not  the  "  small  doses  "  that  renders 
homoeopathy  so  objectionable,  it  is  the  wildness  of  its  theory  ;  for  what 
is  it  but  loose  theory  when  the  accurate  science  of  chemistry  and  all  that 
is  rational  is  thrown  out  of  the  scale,  and  we  are  urged  to  believe  what 
we  cannot  comprehend,  simply  because  there  are  other  questions  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  This  is  the  kind  of  argument  that  my  friend  em- 
ploys to  convince  us  that  homoeopathy  is  a  science. 
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Dr.  H.  inquires  if  we  can  "  detect  the  poison  of  a  inarsli,"  he. 
He  compares  the  operation  of  homoeopathic  globules  to  the  effects  of 
those  poisons.  But  your  readers  will  perceive  at  once  how  incon- 
sistent he  is  in  tiiis  attempt.  These  "  poisons  "  act  chiefly  on  the  tier- 
voiis  system,  while  many  medicines  which  Dr.  H.  employs  act  altogether 
on  the  skin,  the  mucous  membrane,  he.  We  at  once  see  there  is  no 
grounds  for  his  comparison,  and  he  has  on  this  spot  shown  himself,  in  our 
opinion,  ignorant  or  insincere.  Again,  your  readers  are  left  to  form 
liieir  own  conclusions. 

The  "  analogy  ''  between  homoeopathy  and  vaccination  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  our  friend,  but  it  was  '■^inoculation''^  for  smallpox,  a  somewhat 
exploded  doctrine  (or  at  least  one  that  has  been  almost  entirely  supersed- 
ed by  a  better),  that  he  at  first  made  use  of;  but  seeing  the  rock,  he 
dodged  it  on  his  second  voyage,  and  is  now  in  safety  ;  for  the  channel 
of  his  theory  is  so  wide  that  any  point  of  the  compass  will  keep  him 
floating. 

While  on  this  point  let  us  see  what  Hahnemann  says.  "  The  higher 
the  dilutions  of  a  medicine  are  carried  in  the  process  of  developing  its 
power  by  twice  shaking,  the  more  rapidly  and  with  the  more  penetrat- 
ing influence  does  it  appear  to  affect  medicinally  the  vital  power."  Now 
1  will  ask  Dr.  H.  why  a  quill  charged  with  pure  vaccine  matter  cannot 
(if  the  assertion  is  a  true  one)  be  made  more  energetic  by  diluting  the 
virus  to  the  C.  dilution,  or,  as  a  learned  friend  suggests,  "  by  dipping  the 
quill  into  a  bucket  of  water "  ?  Here  is  a  plain  common-sense  question  ; 
I  will  leave  it  also  to  your  readers. 

The  analogy  between  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy  is  this ;  both  doc- 
trines are  espoused  by  learned  and  honest  men  ;  both  parties  make  as- 
tonishing cures  with  little  or  no  medicine  ;  neither  of  their  advocates 
think  they  ride  "  hobbies"  ;  and  both  say  theirs  is  the  only  perfect  sys- 
tem of  medicine  in  existence,"  &.c. 

Next,  Dr.  H.  goes  on  to  eulogize  Hahnemann.  Let  us  see  what 
others  can  say  of  him.  '•'  Dr.  Leo  Wolf,  formerly  of  Germany,  now  of 
New  York,  one  of  Hahnemann's  intimate  acquaintances,  states,  that  Dr. 
H.  was  in  early  practice  much  addicted  to  the  vending  of  secret  drugs," 
&:c.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  his  memory  ;  it  appears  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Let  those  who  doubt  it,  inquire  of  Dr.  Leo  Wolf,  a 
living  witness.  Hahnemann  is  mentioned  by  his  friends  as  a  public 
teacher.  We  are  informed  that  this  "  grew  out  of  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  given,  while  at  school,  French  lessons  ;  from  the  avails  of 
which,  and  the  little  he  received  for  translating  some  French  works,  he 
made  out  to  support  himself." 

With  regard  to  allopathic  practitioners  becoming  homoeopaths,  I  can 
say  that  very  few  men  of  distinction  do  so,  either  here  or  in  Europe  ; 
but  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
doctrine  is  sound.  Would  my  friend  become  a  Mahomedan,  and  re- 
nounce his  christian  faith,  if  President  Wayland  and  others  should  come 
out  and  advocate  for  the  great  prophet  ?     There   would  be  the  same 
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reason  for  it,  as  there   now   is    for    me  to  embrace   homcBopathy,   be- 
cause Professor  Henderson  or  some  one  else  has. 

1  know  very  well  that  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men  are  set 
down  as  homoeopaths  ;  but  if  we  look  after  facts  we  find  these  statements 
are  complete  falsehoods.  And  here  1  give  an  example.  The  following 
letter  is  from  one  of  the  most  learned  and  talented  physicians  of  our 
country,  whose  name  has  been  claimed  by  the  homeopaths  as  "  one  of 
theirs." 

"  In  reply  to  yours  received  a  few  days  since,  1  may  state,  that  I 
never  have  had  any  fellowship  in  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  similia  simi- 
libus  curantur.  From  time  to  time  I  have  been  quoted  as  believing  in 
this  preposterous  nothing,  and  now  and  then  the  journals  have  lugged 
me  into  their  ranks  to  answer  the  purposes  easily  understood. 

"  In  one  of  my  late  journeys  to  Europe,  I  visited  their  great  luminary, 
Hahnemann,  and  because  I  remarked  that  he  was  a  nol)le  and  venerable 
old  gentleman,  ergo,  I  must  be  one  of  his  converts. 

"  I  have  pupils  who  have  become  converts,  and  now  practise  this 
Pathy,  as  well  as  many  friends,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say,  that  as  1  know 
they  are  not  fools,  shall  1  say, as  many  do,  that  they  are  knaves?  Is  it 
possible  that  any  one  educated  to  our  pathy,  can  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
turn  to  the  little  little  pathy  1     It  seems  to  me  impossible."' 

Before  I  close,  let  me  ask  Dr.  H.  how  his  "  great  luminary  "  ascer- 
tained the  pathogenetic  virtues  of  those  medicines  he  employs  in  the  last 
and  most  dangerous  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia,  carditis, 
enteritis,  croup,  &,c.  Does  he  vary  his  prescriptions  for  the  robust  man 
who  is  dying  from  peritonitis,  or  does  he  administer  as  he  does  to  the 
delicate  female  who  has  the  same  disease  and  the  same  symptoms  1  In 
the  two  cases  above  the  symptoms  may  be  the  same,  but  the  pathological 
difference  may  be  great.  Homoeopathy  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
above  cases,  their  ])rescriptions  would  be  the  same  ;  else  what  becomes 
of  the  doctrine  "  that  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  alone  constitutes  the 
disease." 

With  this  doctrine  they  go  out  and  prescribe  for  their  sick  according 
to  their  symptoms,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  habit,  or 
idiosyncrasy,  he.  k,c. 

I  feel  that  I  have  already  taxed  the  editor's  patience  too  long,  and  I 
close  this  article  by  making  a  quotation  which,  it  appears  to  me,  will  ere 
long  be  verified.  "  Homoeopathy,  now  it  has  begun,  must,  like  an  epic 
poem,  have  a  middle,  and  a  brief  disgusting  end  I     This  is  its  faie." 

Lime  Rock,  R.  L,  June  26th,  1846.  Yours, 

J.  P.  Leonard. 


CASE   OF   ECLAMPSIA    PARTURIENTIUM. 

[nommunicated  Tor  the  Roston  Medical  and  Surgical  .louiiial.] 

Mrs.  L.,  of  Poultney,  Vt,,  aged  32,  in  her  third   pregnancy,  was  taken 
in  labor  at  about  1-2  o'clock,  on   the  night  of  the  26ih  June  last.     After 
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a  easy  and  natural  labor  of  three  hours,  she  was  delivered.  The  pla 
centa  was  removed  spontaneously  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  About  fifteen  minutes  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  placenta, 
she  experienced  a  severe  after-pain,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit,  with  violent  pain  in  the  frontal  parts  of 
the  head  and  eyes.  This  beinsr  repeated,  soda  water  and  an  anodyne 
were  administered  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  pain  and  nausea :  and 
these  symptoms  not  returning,  she  was  left  at  5.}  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  comfortable  state.  She  continued  in  this  condition  until  her  first 
fit,  which  occurred  at  6  o'clock,  three  hours  after  iier  delivery.  A  mes- 
senger was  immediately  despatched,  and  she  was  seen  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  second  convulsion.  The  features,  as  well  as  the  groans  and 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  indicated  intense  pain.  The  pulse  was  full, 
strong  and  hard,  and  about  100  per  minute.  She  was  evidently  about 
to  relapse  into  a  second  fit.  In  a  moment  more  there  were  irregular  and 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  trunk  and  face  ;  the 
features  became  hideously  distorted,  froth  issued  from  the  mouth,  respira- 
tion was  suspended  ;  and  the  whole  muscular  system  was  in  a  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction.  The  spasm  lasted  about  two  minutes,  and  was 
more  severe  than  the  first.  After  the  convulsive  action  had  ceased,  res- 
piration gradually  returned,  which  was  first  of  a  stertorous  character,  and 
in  fact  the  patient  seemed,  for  some  twenty  minutes,  in  an  apoplectic  con- 
dition. This  passed  off  and  consciousness  appeared  to  be  restored. 
The  patient  was  then  bled  to  the  amount  of  a  pound  and  a  half,  with 
marked  alleviation  of  the  pain  and  congestion  in  the  head,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pulse.  In  the  mean  time  a  decoction  of  valerian  with  assa- 
fcEtida  was  prepared  and  administered.  The  third  fit  recurred,  how- 
ever, after  about  the  same  interval  as  the  second,  though  in  a  much  less 
aggravated  form.  The  spasm  was  of  shorter  duration,  and  conscious- 
ness was  sooner  and  more  perfectly  restored  than  in  the  two  preceding 
instances.  On  examination  of  the  pulse,  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to 
abstract  more  blood,  but  the  antispasmodics  were  given  at  shorter  inter- 
vals and  in  large  quantities.  The  bowels,  from  which  there  bad  been 
no  passage  for  three  days  previous  to  labor,  were  now  moved  by  an 
enema  of  assafcBtida,  milk,  molasses  and  salt.  A  large  number  of  scy- 
balae  passed  when  the  injection  was  voided.  Though  convulsions  were 
several  times  threatened,  yet  by  these  means,  and  by  applying  sinapisms 
and  frictions  to  the  extremities,  they  were  prevented  until  12  o'clock, 
yi.,  four  hours  after  the  third  convulsion,  when  they  returned  with  in- 
creased violence.  The  phenomena  which  invariably  preceded  the  con- 
vulsions, are  exceedingly  instructive  and  interesting,  as  they  demonstrate 
some  of  the  many  sympathies  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  human 
system.  About  ten  minutes  previous  to  a  convulsion,  the  patient  would 
rouse  from  her  half-comatose  state,  and  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus  (evidently  an  after-pain)  ;  then  followed  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  subsequent  to  this  violent  pain  in  the  head,  which  ushered 
in  the  convulsion.  After  this  fourth  convulsion,  the  stupor  of  the  patient 
seemed  increased.     A  blister  was  now  applied  to  the  temple,  and  a  pill 
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composed  of  three  grains  byoscyamus  and  two  of  camjjhor,  was  give 
every  two  hours,  with  an  injection  of  mucilage  and  assafoetida  occasion- 
ally. The  pulse  at  this  time  was  variable  ;  sometimes  full,  strong  and 
frequent ;  at  others  the  reverse.  Tlie  fifth  paroxysm  came  on  at  2 
o'clock,  P.M.  The  patient  much  the  same  as  before.  The  sixth 
fit  occurred  at  4  o'clock,  after  which,  the  nausea  having  partially  subsid- 
ed, a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  aloes  was  given,  and  a  blister  applied  to 
the  opposite  temple  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  succeeding  con- 
vulsions occurred  with  the  following  intervals,  viz.,  three,  two,  three,  four 
and  four  hours,  the  last  occurring  at  8  o'clock,  June  2Sth,  about  twenty- 
nine  hours  after  delivery.  The  cathartic  operated  about  nine  hours  be- 
fore the  last  fit.  The  treatment  already  specified  was  continued,  and  as 
the  bowels  had  become  distended,  fomentations  were  applied.  The 
coma  and  stupor  of  the  patient  gradually  increased  after  the  fourth  con- 
vulsion, and  continued  for  six  hours  after  the  last,  when  there  appeared 
some  signs  of  consciousness.  The  patient,  however,  after  exhibiting 
tliese  signs,  immediately  sunk  into  a  comatose  condition,  and  remained  in 
this  state  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  after  which  time  a  gradual  improve- 
ment look  place.  The  treatment  subsequent  to  this  consisted  in  a  re- 
petition of  the  cathartic  and  a  continuance  of  the  antispasmodics,  enemas 
and  blisters. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  patient,  on  the  restoration  of  consciousness, 
had  not  only  lost  all  recollection  of  what  happened  during  her  labor,  de- 
livery, and  tlie  succeeding  convulsions,  but  also  what  occurred  for  forty- 
eight  hours  previous  to  labor.  When  her  child  was  presented,  she  inquir- 
ed where  it  came  from  ;  and  said,  "you  must  have  had  great  times  here 
while  I  have  been  asleep."  A  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
occurn^d  up  to  within  two  hours  of  her  being  taken  in  labor  (at  which 
time  she  retired  for  the  night). has  since  returned  to  her.  For  several 
weeks  before  labor,  the  patient  had  complained  of  pain  and  dizziness  in 
the  head,  and  this  was  attended  by  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  report  of  this  case,  that  the  con- 
vulsions were  preceded  by  the  after  pains,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  caused 
by  them.  The  question  might  be  raised,  whether  uterine  contraction,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  blood  was  excluded  from  that  organ  and  conse- 
quently sent  to  the  brain  in  greater  quantities,  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  convulsions;  or  whether  it  was  from  nervous  irritation,  originating  in 
the  uterus  at  each  contraction,  and  from  thence  propagated  to  the  brain 
through  the  sympathetic  system.  From  a  careful  observance  of  the 
symptoms,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  both  these  causes  had  their  effect; 
and  that  the  predisposition  was  brought  about  by  the  previous  congestion 
of  the  brain,  anrl  costive  state  of  the  bowels.  If  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  bloofi  and  mild  laxatives,  had  been  resorted  to,  the  consequences 
would  probably  have  been  avoided.  Burton  k,  Miller. 

West  Poultney,  Vf,,  July  1th,  IS  16. 
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DR.    INGAI-LSS  REPLY    TO   J.    C, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  courteous  language  of  the  anonymous  communication,  signed 
J.  C,  in  reference  to  a  case  published  in  a  former  No.  of  the  Journal, 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  writer  insinuates  the  inapplicability  of 
"  infinitesimal  "  to  a  dose  of  medicine,  as  the  signification  of  the  term 
dose  implies  a  definite  quantity,  demand  a  respectful  reply  to  your  cor- 
respondent's inquiries. 

Although  "  infinitesimal  "  originated  in  the  design  of  ridiculing  doses 
of  medicine  so  exceedingly  diminutive,  as,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  producing  any  effect  on  the  system,  yet  from  the 
frequency  with  which  it  lias  been  used  to  signify  merely  extreme  minute- 
ness, and  from  my  belief  that  however  small  the  dose,  it  possessed  ac- 
tivity, I  have  been  induced  imperceptibly  to  adopt  the  term  ;  for  having 
fallen  into  the  error,  I  deem  myself  justly  amenable  to  the  indirect,  but 
pointed  rebuke  of  your  correspondent. 

The  precision  witii  which  homoeopathic  medicine  is  prepared,  and  the 
potency  of  each  dose  being  exactly  and  numerically  defined,  constitute 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  mode  of  practice.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  which  he  treats,  Hahnemann  was 
so  scrupulously  exact  as  to  incur  the  sneers,  taunts  and  jeers  of  the 
whole  medical  canail.  The  respectable  part  of  the  profession,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  have  considered  homoeopathy  unscientific  and  in- 
efficacious, have  not  degraded  themselves  by  indulging  in  the  low  ribaldry, 
which  so  eminently  characterizes  the  productions  of  many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  mode  of  practice. 

There  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that  matter  "is  infinitely  divisible  ;"* 
if  this  axiom  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  bounds  set  to  the  division  of 
the  particles  of  a  medicine.  The  great  difficulty  to  overcome,  is  to  devise  a 
process  by  which  the  division  and  diffusion  of  the  particles  can  be  effect- 
ed. Trituration  and  concussion  of  a  medicine  will  go  far  to  sub-divide  the 
particles  into  a  sufficient  number  to  impregnate  the  minute  dose  with  its 
peculiar  virtues.  Experience  proves  that  the  highest  potency  to  which  a 
medicine  was  carried  by  Hahnemann,  retains  its  curative  powers. 

Of  the  only  two  Hahnemannic  preparations  of  lead  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  the  metallic  and  acetate,  I  use  the  first,  as  the  sedative 
property  of  the  plumbum  metallicum  may  be  communicated  to  lard  by 
rubbing  it  between  two  lead  weights — showing  that  the  most  prominent 
virtue  of  the  metal  >nay  be  imparted  to  a  proper  medium  by  attrition 
alone,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  attenuations  of  the  metallic  lead  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  acetate.f 

The  dose  given  to  my  daughter  was  two  globules  of  plumbum  of  the 
fifth  potency. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  the  medicine  I  made  use  of, 
transcribed  from  Quin's  Pharmacopeia  Medica.  Since,  it  is  said,  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  preparing  homoeopathic 
medicines. 

*  See  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  page  '213. 
t  "  AUeuuationes  plumLi  melaUici  sunt  antcponcndje  acetati  plunibi.-' 
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"  Plumbi  pari  in  pulverem  redaclori  granum  iinum  cum  noiiaiiinta 
novem  granis  sacchaii  lactis  iniscendum  est,  in  modo  sequent! :  Divide 
saccharum  lactis  in  tres  partes,  quarum  luiaquajque  triginta  tria  grana 
continet.  Ad  primain  partem  adjice  unum  iiiedicamenli  granum,  et  cor- 
nea aut  ossea  spathula  in  patera  porcellanea  vitro  non  obducto  commisce  : 
deinde  tere  optime  per  1-10  horoe,  et  pulverem  a  pistillo  et  a  mortarii 
latere  et  fundo  abrade  per  1-15  :  turn  tere  iterum  optime  per  1-10  horae 
et  pulverem  abrade  per  1-15  horre,  Huic  adjice  secundam  partem  sac- 
chari  lactis,  et  sequere  eandem  regulam  terendi  per  I-IO  horai  et  abra- 
dendi  per  1-15:  iterum,  sine  addltamenlo  terendi,  per  1-10  et  abradendi 
per  1-15  bora:.  Dein  adjice  tertiam  et  ultimam  partem  sacchari  lactis, 
et  sequere  eandem  regulam  terendi  et  abradendi  per  eundem  numerum  et 
spaiium  temporum.  Centum  grana  pulveris  sic  parata  in  lagenula  bene 
obturata  reconduntur.  Hoc  primam  constituit  attenuationem  et  signo  in- 
scribitur,  quo  vis  centies  aucta  significetur. 

''  Ut  secunda  attenuatio  obtineri  possit,  granum  unum  primse  attenua- 
tionis  misce  cum  triglnta  tribus  sacchari  lactis  ;  in  patera  pistilli  ope  tere, 
atque  modo  indicato  tracta  ita  utquaevis  tertia  pars  per  bis  1-10  bora?  for- 
titer  teratur  :  trita  vero  toties  et  quidern  per  1-15  hora3  abradatur  priusquam 
secunda  et  ultima  tertia  sacchari  lactis  pars  adjiciatur,  atque  similiter  per 
bis  1-10  horae  teratur,  ut  denique  abrasus  in  vase  vitreo  bene  clause  re- 
condi  possit.  Hoc  secundam  constituit  attenuationem,  et  signo  notari 
debet  quo  vis  remedii  decies  millies  explicata  indicetur. 

'•'  Eodem  modo  granum  hujus  pulveris  unum  tracta,  ut  tertia  attenuatio 
obtineatur,  quae  signo  (I)  indicatur,  quo  vis  ejus  decies  centies  millies 
explicatur. 

"  Plumbum  in  pulverem  decies  centies  millies  attenuatum  redacta  aqua 
et  spiritu  vini  solvere  atque  ita  fluida  reddere  licet.  Grano  uni  pulveris, 
cujus  vis  ratione  indicata  ad  tertiam  attenuationem  (I)  explicata  est,  cen- 
tum guttas  spiritus  vini,  ita  cum  aqua  mixti,  adjice  ;  lagenula  clausa,  qua 
liajc  mixtura  recepta  est,  aliquamdiu  circa  axin  suam  move,  denec  pulvis 
solutus  est ;  deinde  bis,  brachio  quidem  bis  raoto,  concute  ;  quo  facto, 
praefer  nomen  medicament!  signum  l-I  ei  inscribitur.  Hujus  solutionis 
guttam  unam  nonaginta  novem  guttis  spiritus  vini  puri  adfunde,  et  la- 
genula clausa,  bracliio  bis  agitato,  concute.  Hoc  signo  2-1  notatur. 
De  hac  solutione  itidem  guttam  unam,  simul  cum  nonaginta  novem  spiri- 
tus vini  misce;  lagenula  vero  clausa,  atque  repetito  brachii  motu,  concute. 
Hoc  signo  (II)  inscribitur. 

'*  Eaedem  regula;  usque  ad  trigesimam  attenuationem,  observari  debent." 

June  29,  1846.  William  Ingalls, 

Fonnerlj'  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Physiology  in  Brown  University. 


QUACKERY  IN    NRW   YORK— NO.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  pursuing  my  tour  among  the  quacks  of  this  great  city, 
my   next   visit  was  to  the  '*  7th  son  of  a  7th  son,"  as  he  styled  him- 
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self,  and  whose  shop  was  run  down  with  patients,  all  of  whom  are  well 
enough  to  call  on  him.  He  is  an  ignoramus  of  the  numbskull  genus, 
though  a  quondam  schoolmaster  two  years  ago,  who  raised  the  tunes  in 
a  church  clioir  then,  and  showed  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  beat  time  to 
h\s  fa  me  la  sole  !  He  is  about  40  years  old,  and  says  he  never  thought 
of  being  a  doctor  till  the  patients  made  him  give  them  some  kind  of 
physic,  which  the  Lord  blessed,  and  they  said  they  were  cured,  though 
he  confessed  that  he  "  did'nt  know  nothing."  He  keeps  nothing  but 
"roots  and  yarbs,"  Indian  and  botanical  remedies,  as  he  calls  them,  and 
says  that  most  of  his  practice  consists  of  "  pawing  "  or  rubbing  down 
the  limbs  of  cripples,  who  come  to  him  from  all  quarters  because  he  is  a 
"7th  son,"  and  to  this  he  has  added,  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
a  galvanic  battery,  with  which  he  gives  his  patients  "  shucks "  for  a 
dollar  a  head.  He  was  "  curing  "  a  clergyman  when  I  was  there,  in  this 
way,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  badger,  but  thought  he  would  have  to  "paw  " 
him,  which  he  said  was  his  last  resort  when  the  machine  failed.  This 
simple  doctor  looks  upon  all  the  cures  he  makes  as  miracles,  and  ascribes 
them,  as  do  his  patients,  to  his  being  a  7th  son,  for  this  he  owns  is  all 
his  skill,  not  knowing  one  disease  or  medicine  from  another.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  the  poor  chiefly,  though  people  of  wealth  and  rank,  as  well 
as  intelligence  on  all  other  subjects,  are  found  waiting  for  his  skill,  so 
that  he  makes  more  money  than  half  the  regular  faculty,  though  mode- 
rate in  his  (ees.  1  gave  the  fellow  a  dollar  for  his  honesty,  and  took  a 
"  shuck  "   from  his  machine. 

I  now  stumbled  upon  an  astrologer,  who  is  a  shoe-maker  by  trade,  but 
who  loves  to  soar  among  the  stars,  and  can  cast  a  horoscope  with  any 
mathematician  of  the  age.  He  told  me  that  he  could  read  the  past,  pre 
sent  and  future  in  the  stars,  by  means  of  certain  huge  black-letter  books, 
astronomical  instruments  and  drawings,  calculations,  he,  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  England,  where  he  was  born  and  learned  his  trade. 
His  astrological  science,  he  says,  came  the  natural  way,  for  he  was 
never  inoculated  by  education  of  any  kind.  He  thinks  it  is  a  gift  he 
has,  and  that  he  has  improved  it  by  practice.  He  is  very  confident  that 
the  stars  never  deceive  him,  and  hence  he  consults  them  on  all  occasions 
in  reference  to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  his  family,  albeit  his  wife  has 
no  faith  in  him  or  his  arts,  but  humors  him  in  this  silly  conceit,  by  an- 
swering promptly  his  appeals  to  her  memory  for  the  discoveries  he  has 
made  in  fortune  telling.  I  only  obtained  an  interview  with  this  mounte- 
bank after  calling  several  times,  as  at  each  visit  he  was  occupied  with 
ladies,  whose  equipages  at  the  door  showed  that  they  were  profitable  pa- 
tients. Indeed,  I  saw  a  number  of  ladies  waiting  their  turn,  whose  dress 
and  appearance  indicated  high  respectability,  while  their  closely-drawn 
veils  evinced  the  inclination  to  conceal  themselves  from  recognition. 
^Vhen  I  did  see  him,  he  declined  prescribing  for  my  diseases  in  any  other 
way  than  by  casting  my  horoscope,  for  a  fee,  after  which  he  was  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  upon  diseases  and  remedies,  professing  to  answer 
all  by  reading  the  stars.  He  said  if  I  would  not  deceive  him  as  to  the  day 
of  my  birth,  or  was  not  mistaken  in  it,  his  calculations  would  be  infallible 
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as  to  boih  diseases  and  remedies;  and  lie  would  read  the  history  of  my 
life,  retrospectively  and  prospectively,  in  his  black  book.  I  amused  my- 
self with  catechising  him  touching  his  receipts  for  this  craft,  until  he  sus- 
pected me  with  designing  to  rival  him,  when  he  warned  me  that  there 
was  a  law  here  against  astrology,  and  that  he  had  impunity  only  by  an 
understanding  with  the  Mayor  and  Police,  by  whom  he  professed  to  be 
licensed. 

I  now  returned  to  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  of  animal  mag- 
netism of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last,  and  who  was  too  busy  to  give  me  an 
audience.  Here  [  found  the  deaf  clergyman  who  was  cured  at  the  paw- 
doctor's,  but  who  was  as  deaf  as  ever.  He  was  conducted  thither  by  an- 
other gentleman  of  the  cloth,  and  a  lady  who  1  learned  was  the  \v\k  of  a 
bishop  !  and  who  was  strangely  infatuated  into  a  belief  in  the  skill  of  this 
homoeopathic  doctor,  and  especially  his  sleeping  partner,  to  whose  whis- 
perings she  listened  with  wonder  and  amazement.  While  in  the  magnetic 
slumber,  this  female  physician  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  looked  through 
and  through  the  deaf  gentleman's  head,  and  said  she  could  see  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other,  though  she  saw  something  about  midway  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  deafness,  and  which  could  be  cured  by  the  machine 
of  the  doctor,  for  this  pair  have  also  a  galvanic  battery,  and  an  electro- 
magnetic machine,  which  for  an  additioQal  fee  they  were  constantly  put- 
ting in  requisition. 

In  conversation  with  the  doctor,  and  his  fair  coadjutor,  when  awake, 
I  ascertained  that  most  of  their  patients  are  ladies,  and  that  very  many 
of  them  come  to  inquire  of  the  latter,  when  asleep,  as  to  their  own  preg- 
nancy or  that  of  their  friends,  desiring  to  have  the  earliest  information  on 
this  delicate  point.  The  doctor  affirms  that  she  has  several  times  assured 
the  newly  married  of  their  being  in  this  desirable  category  as  early  as 
within  the  first  moon,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  true.  Indeed  he  says 
that  by  looking  into  the  uterus,  which  dnirvoyance  enables  her  to  do,  she 
can  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  ladies,  whether  married  or  single,  touching 
many  very  delicate  questions,  which  the  faculty  are  unable  to  answer,  not 
being  able  to  look  inside  of  their  patients !  These  interesting  inquiries, 
made  by  blushing  brides  without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands,  are 
prosecuted  in  the  presence  of  both  members  of  this  firm  of  quacks,  since 
the  lady  is  not  clairvoyant,  except  at  the  bidding  of  the  doctor,  and 
would  not  trust  herself  alone  in  this  helpless  state  without  the  presence 
of  her  partner,  who  not  only  puts  her  to  sleep  but  wakes  her  up,  and 
superintends  her  mesmeric  slumber.  And  when  I  expressed  surprise 
that  such  questions  should  be  submitted  and  answered  in  the  presence  of 
a  strange  gentleman,  by  any  lady  of  modesty  and  refinement,  he  replied 
that  he  was  pledged  to  secresy  and  paid  for  it,  and  could  assure  me  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  city  who  had  called  on  them, 
not  one  had  ever  been  betrayed. 

On  expressing  some  hesitancy  as  to  the  fact  whether  she  could  really 
see  into  the  uterus  and  other  organs  of  a  patient  sitting  before  her,  pro- 
tected by  her  clothing,  he  told  me  that  many  of  the  patients  upon  whom 
she  had  performed  this  miracle  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  had 
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never  been  In  her  presence.  In  these  cases,  only  a  lock  of  hair  from 
the  head,  a  ring  from  tlie  finger  or  ear  of  the  patient,  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  presented  to  the  fair  somnambulist,  when  she  would  in- 
stantly look  inside  of  the  organs  inquired  after,  and  see  as  well  as  though 
the  patient  was  near  ;  nor,  he  added,  has  she  ever  been  known  to  fail. 

J\iy  betrayal  of  incredulity  before  both  parties,  was  fatal  to  my  hopes 
of  consulting  her  in  my  own  case  ;  for  she  said  that  my  unbelief  would 
dissipate  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  she  could  not  be  put  to  sleep  soundly 
enough  when  I  was  by,  to  be  clairvoyant. 

i\^eiv  York,  July  15, 1846. 

A  Peripatetic  and  Cosmopolite. 


THE   BOSTON    MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JULY     22,     1846. 


New  Army  Surgeons. — Whole  platoons  of  young  and  ambitious  would- 
be  surgeons  are  hoping  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, with  the  new  regiments  of  volunteers;  but  they  may  hang  their 
harps  upon  the  willows,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  lias  written  to  Dr. 
McPheeters,  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the 
new  soldiery  will  be  appointed  from  the  medical  staff  of  the  regular  army. 
One  of  the  direct  methods  of  gaining  admission  to  the  army  medical 
corps,  is  to  send  one's  name,  with  a  host  of  testimonials,  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  at  Washington,  who  will  add  it  to  the  list  of  expectants,  already 
approaching  half  a  million.  When,  by  reason  of  deatli,  incapacity  of 
present  incumbents  from  age,  resignations  of  those  who  have  waited  for 
advancement  till  they  have  grown  gray  with  expectancy  and  hope  defer- 
red, or  by  the  creation  of  new  troops,  more  surgeons  are  wanted,  the 
Secretary  hands  over  the  catalogue  to  a  commission  of  surgeons,  who 
notify  such  as  may  be  living  at  the  time,  provided  they  are  not  too  old  for 
the  service,  that  they  may  appear  for  examination,  and  if  they  sustain 
themselves  in  the  trial,  they  then  return  home  to  re-wait  till  a  vacancy 
occurs.  This  takes  place  hy  the  tardy  promotion  of  some  assistant,  who 
has  been  waiting  for  full  pay  so  long,  tliat  when  it  comes,  he  discovers,  at 
the  evening  tide  of  life,  that  Republics  are  ungrateful  to  army  surgeons 
as  well  as  statesmen.  Well,  the  passed  man  is  finally  notified,  if  to  be 
found,  that  he  is  wanted,  and  having  spent  all  he  can  muster  for  a  blue 
coat  with  great  eagle  buttons,  becomes  assistant  surgeon,  where  he  is  to 
remain,  no  one  can  predict  how  long,  with  a  monthly  salary  that  a  coun- 
try physician  would  hardly  look  at  in  the  light  of  decent  compensation. 
Finally,  in  the  revolution  of  things,  provided  the  army  surgeon  aspirant 
lives,  he  has  about  one  chance  in  two  huudred  and  forty  of  reaching  a 
higher  grade,  provided  he  can  sustain  himself  under  the  thumb-screws  of 
another  examinatiou.  After  that,  he  must  be  content  with  his  distinction, 
pay  and  rations,  till  the  scythe  of  time  mows  him  down  in  turn.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  indidge   the   expectation   of  ever  being  surgeon-general,  be- 
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cause  it  depends  on  a  contingency,  that  of  outliving  all  the  senior  sur- 
geons of  the  army. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  process  and  the  probable  progress  of  a 
young  medical  gentleman  who  enters  the  army.  We  state  the  case 
strongly,  not  because  we  have  cither  prejudice  or  ill-will  towards  the  ser- 
vice, or  are  ignorant  of  the  high  standing  of  our  army  surgeons  as  a  body, 
but  to  save  a  multitude  of  petitioners  from  sad  disappointment  and 
perhaps  mortification.  It  is  far  better  to  be  in  private  practice,  so  far  as 
one's  personal  liberty  is  concerned.  To  go  and  come  as  we  desire,  with- 
out asking  permission,  is  more  agreeable  than  to  beg  for  a  furlough,  like 
a  child  soliciting  a  biscuit.  And  as  to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  army 
surgeon  compared  with  the  country  physician,  the  latter,  if  he  has  any 
business  at  all,  lays  up  something  for  the  evening  of  his  days,  while  the 
former  must  spend  as  he  goes — or,  if  he  saves,  it  can  only  be  a  sorry 
sum  at  best. 

Very  many  indulge  the  mischievous  idea,  that  by  getting  quartered  on 
the  government  for  life,  they  may  be  as  indolent  as  they  choose  ;  since  the 
moral  certainty  of  bread  and  meat  from  the  national  larder  is  all  they  ask. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous:  the  rules  and  regulations  are  specific, 
and  recjuire  such  untiring  activity,  that  no  apology  will  be  accepted  at 
head  quarters  for  remissness  of  duty.  All  departments  of  the  profession 
must  be  studied  as  the  incumbent  advances — and  he  must  not  only  keep 
pace,  but  give  an  account,  at  proper  intervals,  of  his  progress.  Dolts 
have  no  hiding  holes  in  the  American  army.  A  certain  amount  of  labor 
must  be  performed  ;  and  if  there  is  neglect  or  failure  to  fulfil  the  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  he  is  sent  away  in  disgrace — and  thus  ends 
the  chapter. 

The  Cheinistri/  of  Man — A  Second  Part,  completing  the  great  work  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Man,  by  Dr.  J.  Franz  Simon,  of  Prussia,  translated  by 
Thomas  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  &c.  has  just  been  completed,  and  may  now  be 
had  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s,  in  Boston,  and  at  the  principal  bookstores. 
Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers,  who  rarely 
engage  in  any  bibliographical  enterprise  that  is  not  worthy  of  generous 
encouragement.  Those  who  purchased  the  First  Part,  issued  some  months 
ago,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  notice,  we  trust,  and  thus  have  the  per- 
fect volume. 

The  Chemistry  of  Man  is  a  great  subject,  well  calculated  to  interest 
those  who  ponder  on  the  physical  organization,  or  the  high  moral  destiny  of 
our  race.  No  thinking  person  can  open  this  learned  production — in  which 
the  liuids,  and  in  fact  all  the  various  secretions  of  obscure  glands  are  an- 
alyzed, taken  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  as  an  artisan  would  unscrew  the  deli- 
cate machinery  of  a  watch — without  being  astonished  at  the  achievements 
of  the  human  mind,  in  solving  some  of  the  organic  mysteries  connected 
with  its  own  terrestrial  existence.  How  marvellous,  that  a  being,  made 
up  as  is  man  in  his  external  organization,  of  a  few  fluids  and  solids,  sin- 
gularly associated,  whose  vitality  is  momentarily  depending  on  the  most 
exact  order  of  movement  in  the  minutest  capillary  tubes,  and  liable  to  de- 
rangement from  causes  constantly  operating  from  without,  should  accom- 
plish such  wonders  in  art  and  in  the  sciences.  But  we  are  wandering 
from  the  object  before  us,  viz.,  a  reference  to  the  contents  of  this  excellent 
book,  entitled  the  "  C/tonistri/  of  Man,  with  reference  to  Physiology  and 
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Pathology.^'  Having,  on  a  previous  occasion,  entered  sufficiently  into  the 
merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  author  to  conduct 
the  series  of  inquiries  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  his  investigations, 
it  only  remains,  in  the  present  instance,  to  state  concisely  the  order  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  Part  II.  1st,  Secretions  of  the  chilopoietic  viscera 
and  the  theory  of  digestion  ;  2d,  Milk;  3d,  Secretions  of  the  mucous 
membranes;  4th,  Secretions  of  the  external  skin;  5th,  The  urine — ex- 
lending  from  the  330th  to  the  554lh  page!  6th,  Secretions  of  the  lachry- 
mal, meibomian  and  ceruminous  glands;  7th,  Secretions  and  fluids  of  the 
generative  organs;  8th,  Intestinal  secretions;  9th,  Component  parts  of 
the  animal  body;  10th,  Solid  morbid  products;  llth,  Fluid  products  of 
disease;  12th,  Appendix — ultimate  composition  of  protein,  &c.  ;  13th, 
Appendix  2d,  containing  various  researches  on  blood  in  thoracic  inflam- 
mation, &-C.,  besides  two  beautifully  executed  plates. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  work,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  no  ordinary, 
every-day  character.  It  is  elevated  in  its  tone,  and,  from  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, carries  on  its  frontlet  the  evidences  of  worth  to  those  who  stqdy 
philosophy  to  become  philosophers. 


Lunacy,  Pauperism,  Sfc,  in  Massachusetts. — The  County  of  Sufl()lk, 
embracing  Boston  and  Chelsea,  for  the  support  of  95  State  lunatic  paupers 
the  last  year,  charged  810,170  52.  Essex  County,  for  taking  care  of  37, 
$3,512  91.  Middlesex  County,  for  25,  $2,023  78.  Lunatic  Hospital,  at 
Worcester,  for  keeping  98  lunatics,  S7,954  43.  The  entire  charge  in 
favor  of  eight  counties,  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  four  country  towns,  in- 
cluding the  Institution's  bill  at  Worcester,  for  lunatics,  alone,  amounted 
to  $24,874  29.  New  Bedford,  for  taking  care  of  two  patients  with  small- 
pox, $119  50;  Town  of  Stockbridge,  for  one,  $114  92;  Springfield,  for 
two  cases,  $246;  and  Roxbury,  for  one,  $45.  Coroners'  fees  for  one 
year,  in  the  whole  Commonwealth,  but  $1,028   16. 

The  city  of  Boston  carried  in  another  account  for  the  support  of  State 
paupers,  in  the  Houses  of  Industry  and  Reformation,  the  burial  of  paupers 
and  smallpox  patients  included,  of  $t0,453  05.  For  the  maintenance  of 
State  paupers,  the  last  financial  vear,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
taxed  $33,642  21. 


Avon  Springs  Reporter. — This  is  designed  to  be  a  useful  publication 
to  invalids,  from  the  circumstance,  probably,  that  through  its  columns  the 
transactions  at  the  fame-rising  Avon  will  be  noticed.  Besides  being  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  the  springs  at  Avon  are  really  very  important, 
and  should  be  vigilantly  watched  in  their  effects  in  relieving,  modifying, 
or  curing  diseases. 


Child  with  two  Heads. — An  infant  with  two  heads,  is  on  exhibition  in 
this  city,  born  in  June  last,  at  Nantucket.  It  lived  about  ten  minutes — 
cried,  we  have  understood,  and  the  heads  seemed  to  act  independently  of 
each  other.  Violence  at  birth  probably  shortened  the  term  of  life, 
although  death  must  have  followed  soon,  from  an  infraction  of  a  law  of 
organization,  which  nature  never  overlooks.  She  tolerates  no  wide  de- 
partures from  her  fixed  standard  of  animal  mechanism. 
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Asiatic  Cholera. — We  insert  the  following,  that  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal may  see  how  precisely  the  Asiatic  cholera  resembles  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  summer  of  1817,  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Speaking  ot  its 
prevalence  in  Ceylon,  at  the  latest  advices,  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
July  says  : — 

"  The  deaths  in  tlie  different  villages  composing  the  Manepy  parish, 
averaged,  for  some  time,  more  than  thirty  a  day.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  find  persons  to  bury  the  dead.  The  disease  has  generally  found  its 
greatest  number  of  victims  among  the  lower  castes  whose  personal  habits 
are  dirty  and  low.  Suine  bramins,  however,  have  fallen.  Very  few  cases 
have  occurred  among-  the  Europeans ;  and  their  preservation  appears 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  estimated  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  deaths  have 
occurred.  In  the  town  of  Jaffna  and  its  suburbs,  which  had  a  population 
of  about  30,000,  one  tenth  has  been  cut  down.  At  Manepy,  five  (native) 
church  members  have  died,  and  at  Oodooville  ten  or  twelve." 


Mart/land  Lunatic  Hospital. — The  number  of  patients  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1845  was  89;  106  were  admitted  during  the  year.  The  whole 
number  under  care,  195,  has  been  larger  than  the  number  for  any  pre- 
vious year. 

The  number  of  recent  cases  of  insanity  under  treatment  was  forty  ;  of 
old  cases,  13S  of  mania  a  potu  are  not  included  The  recoveries  in  re- 
cent cases  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  82  per  cent.  Of  the  138  old 
cases,  7  were  discharged  cured.  "  Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  an- 
other year's  experience,"  says  Dr.  Fisher,  physician  to  the  Ho.spital  for  the 
last  ten  years — "  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  re.specting  the  curability  of 
recent  attacks  of  insanity,  and  the  greatly  diminished  chances  of  re- 
covery when  the  early  periods  of  the  disease  are  allowed  to  pass  without 
appropriate  treatment." 

During  the  ye;ir  40  patients  have  been  discharged,  restored  ;  G  improved  ; 
10  have  died  ;  13  are  unimproved,  and  109  remain  under  care. 

In  submitting  tiiis  report.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
tenders  his  resignation  to  the  Board.  Professor  Fonerden,  long  known 
as  a  physician  in  Baltimore,  and  as  a  zealous  cultivator  of  medical  and 
general  science,  has  been  chosen  resident  pliysician  of  the  Hospital.  As 
preparatory  to  the  entrance  upon  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Fonerden  has  visited 
many  of  the  principal  asylums  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  management  and  system  most 
approved  in  the  best  institutions. 


3lcdical  5Usccllany . — Seventy-four  medical  students  attended  lectures 
at  the  University,  in  ancient  Athens,  last  season,  and  twenty  particularly 
studied  pharmacy. — A  new  sulphur  sjiring  has  lately  been  discovered  on 
the  country  seat  of  Mr.  John  Patrick,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  a  happy  discovery  for  increasing  the  value  of  the  estate. — Dr.  Samuel 
II.  Strobecker,  of  Penn.,  has  been  appointed  an  associate  Judge  in  Cen- 
tre County. — Dr.  JNIcGill  is  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  Liberia.  In  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  United  States,  for 
managing  that  interesting  Colony,  are  three  physicians,  viz.,  Harvey 
Lindsly,  M.D.,  of  Washington;   Stephen  Duncan,  M.D.,  Natchez,  Miss.  ; 
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and  David  M.  Reese,  M.D.,  New  York. — The  Hcldm-hachi,  physician  in 
chief  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  accompanies  his  majesty  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  principal  part  of  tlie  Turkish  dominions.  A  few  as- 
sistant physicians  are  also  in  the  train,  and  when  in  May  last  they  arrived 
at  Silivria,  they  vaccinated,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  the  children  of  the 
place,  with  the  approbation  of  the  parents. — The  4th  of  July  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  patients 
crave  lots  of  toasts,  which  smacked  far  less  of  insanity  than  a  vast  many 
that  have  been  promulgated  on  similar  occasions  from  the  lips  of  the  sane 
and  wise.  Two  were  as  follows — a  ])retty  play  upon  the  names  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  assistant.  "  The  Superintendent  of  the  Retreat — 
may  that  Butler  ever  be  honored  who  presents  the  cup  of  health."  "  The 
Assistant — may  Brooks  of  joy  and  rivers  of  peace  cheer  his  kind  heart." 
— Tlie  three  dead  bodies  discovered  lately  at  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  station,  Camdentown,  turn  out  to  be  those  of  three  Ameri- 
can Indians,  which  had  been  disinterred  and  sent  to  Dr.  Hunter  by  some 
American  physiologist. — There  has  been  exhibited  at  Washington,  a  new 
instrument  styled  the  Self-acting  Meteorological  Register,  embracing  in  a 
machine  the  anemometer,  rain  guage,  barometer,  thermometer,  and  tide 
register,  and  which,  by  a  most  ingenious  contrivance,  records  of  itself 
the  various  changes  in  its  several  departments.  The  maker  is  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Chauncey  Warriner. 

Notice  to  Scbscribers. — The  notice  respecting  tlie  proper  newspaper  postage  of  this 
Journal,  which  was  last  year  inserted!  in  large  tj-pe  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  No. 
was  omitted  in  February,  partly  on  account  of  its  disfiguring  the  page,  but  principally  because 
it  seemed  no  longer  needed,  as  not  an  instance  came  to  our  knowledge,  through  the  year,  of 
any  postmaster  presuming  to  charge  more  than  newspaper  postage  on  the  weekly  Nos.  This 
is  mentioned,  on  account  of  some  subscribers  supposmg  a  diflerent  arrangement,  or  some  new 
decision  in  regard  to  postage,  had  been  made — which  is  not  the  case. 

The  attention  of  subscribers  is  called  to  the  bills  which  have  recently  been  enclosed  in  their 
copies  of  the  Journal.  It  is  hoped  that  the  instance  of  theft  from  the  Boston  Post  office, 
some  months  since,  will  not  prevent  subscriptions  being  sent  by  mail  when  no  other  mode  of 
conveyance  offers.  The  extent  of  that  theft  was  found  quite  limited,  so  far  as  subscriptions 
for  the  Journal  were  concerned,  and  under  present  arrangements  it  cannot  be  repeated.  All 
subscribers,  therefore,  who  are  indebted  for  the  Journal,  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward 
their  respective  amounts,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Many  of  them  are  inaccessible  to  us,  either 
personally  or  by  a  collector,  and  our  earnest  and  constant  endeavors  to  serve  them  punctually 
with  the  Journal  as  published,  can  only  be  pecuniarily  compensated  by  this  annual  trouble 
on  their  part. 

Married,— At  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Charles  L.  Knowlton,  M.D.,  to  Miss  R.  Williams.— At 
Newark,  N.  J.,  James  H.  Clark,  M.D.,  to  Miss  C.  Ogden. 

Died.— In  Wiscasset,  Me.,  Dr  P.  E.  Theobald,  aged'62.— At  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Egbert  J. 
Foster,  a  medical  student,  by  suicide.  His  father  committed  the  same  act  only  a  few  weeks 
before. — At  Paris,  aged  79,  M.  Le  Baron  Barbier,  principal  surgeon  and  professor  at  the  Yal 
de  Grace,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. — At 
Vienna,  Baron  Von  Durkheim,  an  eminent  physician,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Healtli  for 
the  Austrian  empire. 


Report  o/ Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  July  18th,  S9. — Males,  4G,  females,  43. 
Stillborn,  S.  Of  consumption,  12— sudden,  5— teething,  6 — infantile,  S— inflammation  of  the 
brain,  2 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  I — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  5 — typhus  fever,  6 — old 
age,  2 — apoplexy,  1 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  4— drowned,  4 — convulsions,  7— measles,  6 — maras- 
mus, 1— debility,  1— syphilis,  1— childbed,  1— lung  fever,  3— scarlet  fever,  1— cholera  infantum, 
4 — diarrhoea,  2 — dropsy,  I — disease  of  the  bowels,  .3 — bilious  colic,  1 — brain  fever,  1. 

Under  5  years,  52  —between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  40  years,  21 — between  40  and 


60  years,  7 — over  CO  years,  4. 
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A  Case  illustrative  of  the  licnejirial  Effects  of  the  IVitrate  of  Silver 
in  Stronir  Solution,  in  Acute  Ophthalmia.  By  O.  F.  Maxson,  M.D.,  of 
North  Carolina. — J.  N.,  set.  40,  of  sound  constitution  and  robust  frame, 
had  been  suffering  for  two  days  from  an  eruption  of  large  pustules  over 
the  scalp  and  face,  induced  by  eating  enormous  quantities  of  butter  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond  ;  one  of  the  pustules  had  formed  near  the 
margin  of  the  inferior  palpebra,  from  whence  the  inflammation  rapid  y 
extended  over  the  whole  eye.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  suffering  the 
most  agonizing  pain,  the  pain  darting  "  through  his  eyes  and  through  his 
head,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  of  such  intensity  as  to  elicit  loud  cries  from 
the  pitient  every  minute,  the  darting  pain  being  paroxysmal.  The  eyelids 
were  so  completely  closed  and  swollen  that  the  eyeball  could  not  be 
seen  by  attempting  to  open  them.  The  patient  had  high  fever,  hot  dry 
skin,  furred  tongue,  and  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples.  I  band- 
aged his  arm,  and  bled  him  upwards  of  two  pounds;  when,  symptoms 
of  syncope  appearing,  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped ;  at  bed-time,  seve- 
ral hours  after,  20  grs.  of  calomel  were  exhibited,  to  be  followed  in  the 
morning  by  a  large  dose  of  sulph.  magnesia.  10,  A.  M.,  next  morning, 
fever  has  abated  somewhat,  but  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  not 
perceptibly  declined  ;  eyelids  still  completely  closed,  and  can  be  but  very 
slightly  separated  by  the  fingers.  Applied  thirty  leeches  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  (the  medicines  have  operated  well)  but  without  being  followed 
by  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  symptoms.  Pain  still  excruciating, 
causing  the  patient  to  contort  his  whole  body  ;  even  to  witness  the  agony 
of  the  sufferer  was  painful  to  the  by-stander.  All  must  own  from  this 
imperfect  description,  that  this  was  a  case  of  the  most  acute  character, 
and  that  the  practice  adopted  was  well  calculated  to  relieve  it;  but  I  am 
very  certain  that  the  patient  was  suffering  as  greatly,  and  that  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  were  as  well  developed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  decline  in  the  general  excitement,  as  they  were  before  the  treat- 
ment was  had  recourse  to.  I  now  determined  on  using  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  caustic,  and  mixed  10  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water;  four  or 
five  drops  of  the  solution  were  introduced  into  the  external  corner  of  the 
eyelids,  the  patient  only  complaining  for  a  very  short  space  of  time  of 
a  slight  smarting  sensation,  which  could  not  be  properly  termed  pain. 
In  Jive  minutes  the  patient  expressed  himself  relieved  of  pain,  and  after 
the  re-application  of  the  collyrium  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  the  pain 
entirely  subsided,  to  return  no  more,  the  patient  falling  asleep  for  the  first 
time  in  50  or  60  hours.  Since  treating  this  case,  I  rely  upon  a  strong 
solution  of  lunar  caustic  alone  in  the  treatment  of  acute  ophthalmia.  I 
have  introduced  it  into  the  eye  of  my  own  infant,  16  months  old,  and 
can  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
would  reprehend  a  weak  solution,  except  in  cases  of  a  chronic  character, 
in  which  I  have  found  it  more  useful  than  the  ten  grs.  solution. — New  Or- 
leans Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


The  sum  of  48,000  francs  has  been  demanded  from  the  government  by 
the  dean  of  the  Parisian  faculty  of  medicine,  to  construct  a  ward  in  the 
proposed  Ilopital  des  Cliniques,  to  contain  twelve  beds,  for  the  use  of  sick 
medical  and  law  students.  The  conseil  academique,  and  the  conseil 
royal  de  I'universite,  support  the  demand. — Med.  Gazette. 
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DR.   SILL'S  DISSERTATION    ON   TYPHUS   FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut,  a  dissertation  has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Sill,  of 
Windsor,  giving  his  experience  in  typhus  fever  as  it  has  occurred  in  his 
practice  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  When  an  author  thus  appears, 
with  his  experience  and  observation,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren  and 
the  good  of  the  community,  it  is  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
agreeing with  him,  or  opposing  the  sentiments  advocated.  Were  it  not 
for  the  decided  conviction  that  this  mode  of  practice,  if  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  typhus  fever,  would  be  fatal  in  its  effects,  we  should 
have  laid  this  pami)hlet  aside  unnoticed. 

Dr.  Sill  argues  that  the  cause  of  all  febrile  disease  is  debility,  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Hence  he  states,  as  the  most 
rational  mode  of  treatment  to  be  resorted  to,  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  "  To  sustain  the  system,  and  increase  its  enfeebled 
powers,  and  by  a  prompt  and  uniform  support,  enable  the  system  to  re^ 
act,  and  throw  off  diseased  action."  The  author  proceeds  to  state,  that 
it  is  to  the  emphatic  direction  of  Dr.  Good,  he  firmly  believes  he  has 
been  more  indebted  for  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  than 
to  all  or  any  of  the  elaborate  treatises  ever  written  on  the  subject.  But 
how  does  Dr.  Sill's  treatment  correspond  with  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Good,  to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  success? 

Dr.  Sill  says,  "  1  believe  almost  every  case  may  be  considered  safe 
while  there  is  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  Emetics  or  cathartics 
1  consider  as  rarely  or  never  necessary." 

Dr.  Good  says,  "  At  the  commencement  of  typhus  the  bowels  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  moved  by  gentle  aperients,  in  order  that  no  acrimor 
nious  material  may  be  lodged  there,  and  an  emetic  given  when  indicated. 
If  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  inflammaiion  exists  in  an  inir 
portant  organ,  we  must  bleed  and  give  drastic  cathartics  of  calomel." 
The  author  further  states,  that  if  there  is  risk  in  the  practice,  there  is 
death  without  it,  and  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensorial  powers  thus 
produced,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  typhus  miasm,  acting  as  leaven  through  the  system. 

Dr.  Sill  states  in   the  treatment,  that  the  main  indication  is  to  excite 
26 
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and  support  the  powers  of  life,  waiving  all   other  considerations,  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  opium  and  other  stimulants. 

Dr.  Good  says,  opium  appears  to  be  of  less  use  in  tyjihus  than  in 
many  other  species  of  fever,  and  not  entitled  to  the  eulogies  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  that  the  early  use  of  general  stinudants,  in 
this  disease,  must  be  resorted  to  with  great  caution,  for  when  once  com- 
menced they  cannot  be  discontinued.  He  says,  when  given  early  to 
obviate  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  debility,  they  produce  the  very 
symptoms  they  were  designed  to  remedy. 

Dr.  Good  says  that  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  theory, 
stimulants,  wine  and  spirit  have  been  given  in  enormous  quantity.  He 
further  adds  that  the  risk  is  great  and  tlie  practice  empirical.  Dr.  G. 
mentions  a  fact,  so  often  noticed  by  others,  that  the  ilisease  often  re- 
verses its  character  and  assumes  an  inflammatory  type.  An  injudicious 
stimulating  plan  has  often  done  this. 

Sufficient,  however,  as  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Good.  We  cannot  but 
express  our  surprise  that  Dr.  Sill  should  have  quoted  him  for  authority 
for  his  mode  of  practice,  when,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  antipodes. 
While  Dr.  Good  prescribes  for  symptoms  as  they  occur.  Dr.  Sill  can 
recognize  but  one  symptom,  and  that  debility  ;  hence  but  one  mode  of 
treatment  is  required,  and  that  support. 

Dr.  Miner,  the  pioneer  of  the  stimulating  practice  in  Connecticut,  very 
justly  remarks  that  "  great  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
typhus  fever."  ''  A  most  pernicious  theory  is  tliis,  that  a  ppiient  is  to 
be  stimulated  into  health,  or  depleted  into  health,  in  tlie  treatment  of  this 
disease."  No  one  has  written  a  better  treatise  on  typhus  fever  than  the 
late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  published  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs 
by  N.  R.  Smith,  1831 ;  and  1  venture  to  say,  no  practitioner  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  had  a  more  extensive  or  successful  practice,  than  this 
justly  esteemed  man.  Still  no  author  more  decidedly  condemns  the 
early  use  of  opium  and  other  general  stimulants  indiscriminately,  in  treat- 
ment, than  Dr.  Smith.  He  stales  that  "  when  tb.e  bowels  are  shut  up 
too  long,  their  contents  become  offensive  to  the  intestines,  and  a  diarrhoea 
is  more  liable  to  follow,  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  bowels  been 
evacuated  by  gentle  laxatives."  This  corresponds  with  Watson's  views 
on  the  use  of  purgatives. 

If  some  practitioners  have  gone  to  the  extreme  on  the  one  side,  and 
made  too  free  use  of  drastic  piu-gatives,  or  the  antiphlogistic  i)Ian  of  treat- 
ment, shall  we  take  up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  with  Dr.  Sill  ^ 
say  that  purgatives  are  hardly  if  ever  required  in  any  case,  and  opium 
and  general  stimulants  universally  required  in  the  commencement  and  in 
all  stages  ? 

Dr.  ]Miner  recommends  a  free  dose  of  calomel,  and  mercurial  altera- 
tives, before  commencing  with  opium  and  general  stimulants  ;  this  the  au- 
thor thinks  injurious.  The  doctrine  mentioned  in  the  dissertation  that 
the  patient  is  always  safe,  when  there  is  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  troublesome  constipation.  The  patient  and 
friends  are  led  to  believe,  that  an  evacuation,  be  it  ever  so  natural  in  its 
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consistence,  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  them.  In 
cases  under  the  care  of  those  pursuing  this  mode  of  practice,  hardened 
fseces  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels,  during  the  period  of  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  five  weeks,  without  any  effort  to  assist  nature  in 
producing  an  evacuation.  When  the  pain  and  irritation  become  so  se- 
vere, tliat  the  patient  can  endure  his  load  no  longer,  instruments  are 
often  refjuired,  to  deliver  the  patient  from  the  five  week's  burden. 

But,  sa3's  the  author,  the  patient  is  safe ;  yes,  safely  delivered  from  an 
accumulation  which  in  all  probability  has  protracted  the  case  for  weeks, 
and  in  many  instances  laid  the  foundation  for  a  troublesome  disease  in 
the  rectum,  during  the  remainder  of  the  individual's  life.  Dr.  Sill  men- 
tions that  delirium  has  been  present  in  all  but  two  cases.  1  believe  this 
is  not  so  common  in  cases  under  the  care  of  other  practitioners  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  his  early  and  free  use  of  the  king  of  stimulants 
has  had  something  to  do  in  producing  this  sym[)tom.  I  believe  that 
opium,  judiciously  administered,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  we 
possess  in  many  cases  of  typhus  fever,  especially  where  the  patient  has 
previously  been  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance.  I  believe  in  the 
Ijeneficial  effects  of  opium  combined  with  ipecac,  in  moderate  quantities, 
during  the  continuance  of  many  cases  of  typhus;  and  where  the  bowels 
are  affected  with  diarrhoea,  it  is  universally  required.  But  I  protest 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  article,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sill 
in  the  dissertation  in  the  following  quotation. 

"  To  accomplish  the  main  indication,  there  is  no  article  of  the  materia 
medica  more  safe,  more  efficient,  or  more  indispensable,  than  opium.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  to  allay  morbid  irritability,  and  as  the  king 
of  stimulants,  it  has  its  important  place."  "  The  coma  is  more  easily  over- 
come by  opium,  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  than  by  any  other 
remedy." 

The  following  from  Watson's  Practice,  page  8-10,  expresses  my  ov^n 
views,  and  those  of  nine-tenths  of  my  medical  brethren  around  me,  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted,  on  the  subject.  "  One  cause  of  coma  in  fever  is  the 
circulation  of  narcotic  substances,  such  as  opium,  in  the  blood."  Again, 
page  850,  "  In  the  use  of  opiates,  if  they  are  given  inopportunely,  they 
are  apt  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  case.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  disposition  to  coma  is  owing  to  the  disease,  and  how  much  is  the 
consequence  of  the  remedy."  Again,  "  you  may  easily  augment  the  natural 
tendency  to  coma,  and  lull  your  patient  into  a  fatal  stupor."  One 
very  im|)ortant  indication  in  the  early  treatment,  is  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  natural  glandular  secretions.  Opium  is  the  last  article  in 
the  materia  medica  that  I  should  use  as  a  remedial  agent,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

The  cases  of  typhus  fever  that  have  occurred  in  diis  town,  during  my 
practice,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  have  varied  materially  in  their 
symptoms,  requiring  different  treatment  according  to  the  individual  cases. 
In  some  seasons  they  have  partaken  more  of  the  bilious  diathesis,  cha- 
racterized by  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  gall  ducts,  high 
colored  urine,  yellow  tinge  upon  the  skin  and  conjunctiva.     These  cases 
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have  been  most  successfully  treated  by  such  articles  as  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  natural  secretions  ;  ipecac,  emetics,  alterative  doses  of  calo- 
mel and  blue  pill,  followed  by  pulv.  Doveri,  or  vin.  i|)ecac.  and  black 
dron.  &tc.  Cases  of  this  descri[)lion  have  borne  mild  evacuants  well. 
General  bleeding  and  drastic  cathartics  arc  rarely  required.  Leeching, 
cupping  and  blistering  I  have  found  very  useful  to  relieve  local  pain  and 
inflammation.  During  some  seasons,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bow- 
els has  been  more  irritable  than  at  others,  requiring  great  caution  in  the 
use  of  laxatives,  or  the  selection  of  such  as  have  a  specific  influence  over 
the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  rhei  con)bined  with  alkali.  In  other 
seasons,  the  pleura  and  lungs  have  been  more  affected,  and  most  of  the 
cases  of  typhus  become  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia.  In  these 
cases  I  have  found  laxatives,  expectorants,  blisters,  cupping,  leeching, 
poultices,  fomentations,  and,  sometimes,  general  bleeding  required.  Cold 
aftiisions,  and  sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water,  I  liave  found  very 
beneficial.  When  death  takes  place  from  typhus  fever,  it  is  produced, 
either  by  disorganization  of  some  vital  part,  or  by  exhaustion. 

The  early  symptoms,  indicating  inflammation  or  disorganization,  be  it 
in  the  brain,  pleura,  lungs,  kidney,  spleen,  mesenteric  or  Peyer's  glands, 
must  be  early  met  by  appropriate  remedies,  in  order  to  save  the  patient 
from  death,  or,  what  is  often  worse,  his  existence  as  a  miserable  invalid 
during  the  remainder  of  life.  At  the  same  time  the  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion must  be  promptly  met  as  they  occur,  by  appropriate  support. 

This  mode  of  practice  corresponds  with  that  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners  around  me,  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  1  have  not  no- 
ticed that  typhus  fever  has  been  more  comtnon  in  this  town  than  in  the 
adjoining.  It  seems,  in  Dr.  Pierson's  practice  in  Windsor,  that  the  average 
number  of  cases  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  has  been  fifty  a  year. 
This,  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in 
Hartford,  was  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  had  occurred  in  that  whole 
city  with  its  twenty  physicians. 

One  word  with  regard  to  typhoid  pneumonia.  Dr.  Sill  says  he  ha3 
never  bled  a  case,  and  never  lost  a  case.  He  quotes  from  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Elijah  F.  Reed,  of  this  town,  whose  general  treatment,  he  says,  cor- 
responds with  his  own.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  Dr.  Sill,  has  been  very  great.  From  March, 
1816,  to  February,  1837,  21  years,  he  had  had  upwards  of  500  cases  of 
typhus  fever,  and  16  only  proved  fatal  ;  2  of  these  from  relapse,  3  had 
taken  drastic  cathartics,  and  2  were  from  75  to  80  years  of  age. 

I  have  before  me  a  record  of  deaths  in  this  parish,  kept  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Robbins,  then  pastor  of  the  parish.  I  have  been  informed  by- 
two  intelligent  individuals,  who  have  always  resided  here,  were  present 
during  the  epidemic,  and  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  individuals 
mentioned,  that  they  were  all  patients  of  Dr.  Reed's.  They  are  put 
down  in  the  record  as  typhus  fever ;  most  of  them,  1  suppose,  were  ty- 
phoid pneumonia.     The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  record. 

Dec.  15th,  1815,  Mrs.  Ann  Mills,  typhus  fever. 

Jan.   12th,  1816,  Theodore  Anderson's  child. 
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Jan.  18th,  1816,  Wid.  Sarah  Bancroft,  typhus  fever,  aged  76, 

Jan.  22,  Luther  Goodell,  typhus  fever,  46. 

Jan.  28,  Jonathan  King,  decline,  67. 

Jan.  29,  Docia  Goodell's  child,  typhus  fever. 

Jan.  29,  Wid.  Eliza  Verstilie,  typhus  fever,  53. 

Feb.  1,  Joel  Kinij's  child,  typhus  fever,  li. 

Feb.  3,  Edward  Thomas  Charlton,  rattles,  2i. 

Feb.  8,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reed,  typhus  fever,  81. 

Feb.  8,  Mrs.  Betsey  Looniis,  typhus  fever,  44. 

Feb.  9,  Mrs.  Sophia  Haskell,  typhus  fever,  30. 

Feb.  16,  Hannah  Grant,  typhus  fever,  22. 

Feb.  17,  Sherman  Everest,  Esq.,  typhus  fever,  41. 

Feb.  20,  Mrs.  Lucina  Reed,  typhus  fever,  55. 

Feb.  21,  Wid.  Experience  Loomis.  typhus  fever,  76. 

Feb.  24,  Lavinea  Praan,  typhus  fever,  28. 

Feb.  28,  Wid.  Priscilla  Loomis,  old  age,  74. 

March  1,  uMrs.  Theodocia  Tudor,  typhus  fever,  36. 

March  4,  Nathan  Higley,  typhus  fever,  79. 

March  7,  Benjamin  Loomis,  typhus  fever,  6S. 

March  8.  Moses  Drake,  typhus  fever,  67. 

March  10.  Alexander  Stoughton,  typhus  fever,  66. 

March  12,  Roderick  King's  child,  worms,  li. 

March  13,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newbury,  typhus  fever,  51.  " 

March  21,  Elizabeth  Phelps,  typhus  fever,  48. 

March  25,  Edward  Dwight  Everest,  typhus  fever,  6. 

April  1,  Mrs.  Mary  Killam,  typhus  fever,  29. 

July  17,  Warhan  Strong's  infant  child. 

August  22,  Levi  Skinner,  drowned,  53. 

October  18,  Prince  Freeman's  black  child. 

Oct.  30,  Mrs.  Neoma  Tudor,  paralysis,  75. 

Nov.  26,  Austin  Drake,  fever  and  strangury,  6. 

Dec.  13,  Mrs.  Susan  Anderson,  childbed  fever,  27. 

Dec.  25,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Wood,  fever,  63. 

Here  we  have  a  record  of  23  fatal  cases  of  tyj)hus  fever,  or  typhoid 
pneumonia,  within  a  year,  2  of  fever,  and  1  of  childbed  fever.  Tliis, 
with  a  population  of  800  inhabitants.  The  record  states  that  two  thirds 
of  those  tliat  were  much  sick,  died.  A  fair  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  above  record,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one  will  doubt,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins.  Within  the  last 
year  tlje  town  of  East  Windsor  has  been  divided.  The  old  parish,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  now  assumes  the  name  of  South  Windsor. 

South  Windsoi-,  July  6th,  1846.  Horace  C.  Gillette. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

tCommuiiicated    for   the   Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  "  within  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so,  was 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh"    (MetL-Chirur. 
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Revieio,  April,  1846),  and  is  now  a  convert  to  the  homoeopathic  doc- 
trine, has  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the  distinguished  reviewer, 
criticizing  his  somewhat  celebrated  article  entitled  "•  Homoeopathy,  Allo- 
pathy and  Young  Physic,"  and  advocating,  at  considerable  length  and 
with  some  assurance,  the  superiority  and  progress  of  the  new  systenu 

Dr.  H.,  as  might  have  been  expected,  takes  advantage  of  his  former 
position  and  views  of  medicine  in  his  argument  for  homoeopathy  ;  adver- 
tising us  of  the  uncertainly  and  dissatisfaction  with  v»hich  he  practised 
the  old  system,  and  of  the  great  advantages  in  these  respects  enjoyed  by 
the  new. 

To  the  friends  of  homoeopathy  this  accession  will  prove  most  accepta- 
ble ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  may  say  with  perfect  justice  that  but  few 
comparatively  of  the  enlightened,  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
are  enrolled  among  its  numbers.  Not  only  is  there  a  vast  majority  of 
well-instructed  physicians  who  treat  it  as  a  delusion,  but  at  a  time  when 
the  temptations  are  not  few  to  embrace  it,  we  so  seldom  hear  of  a  phy- 
sician of  talent,  erudition  and  worth  abandoning  his  old  associations,  that 
such  an  instance  as  that  of  Dr.  Henderson  (about  whom  we  know  very 
little  beyond  the  advertisement  of  his  professional  honors),  is  so  rare  as 
to  render  the  circumstance  and  the  individual  at  once  notorious. 

Leaving,  then,  the  doctor  to  enjoy  the  enhirgeinent  of  his  fame,  we 
notice  briefly  the  doctrines  themselves.  In  the  Homoeopathic  Examiner, 
New  York,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  p.  100,  we  find  the  following.  "  All  concur 
in  the  essential  rule  of  the  new  school,  and  all  adopt  Hahnem.ann's  dog- 
ma, that  only  one  remedy  should  be  administered  at  any  one  time,  and 
all  agree  that  his  methods  of  selecting,  preserving  and  diluting  the  reme- 
dies, are  unexceptionable." 

These  are  certainly  not  self-evident  |)ropositions,  and  they  must  there- 
fore rest  on  the  evidence  adduced  in  tlieir  support.  Will  any  one,  then, 
not  destitute  of  common  sense,  affirm  that  the  fictions  of  medicine  used 
by  Hahnemann  can  under  any  circumstances  affect  the  human  system  ? 
1  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  '•  1000th  part  of  a  drop  of  the  30th  dilu- 
tion of  aconite,"  which  he  affirms  cures  the  most  violent  inflammatory 
diseases  (see  his  INIateria  Medica,  translated  by  Hempelj.  if  any  one, 
knowing  the  powers  of  the  crude  medicine,  will  allow  his  credulity  to 
swallow  such  an  enormous  dose  of  absurdity  as  this,  we  should  expect 
him  to  realize  his  folly  only  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  hallucination. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  evidence  to  sustain  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine  ?  If  the  experience  of  Hahnemann  is  to  beset  aside,  upon  whose 
testimony  will  the  burden  rest  ?  I^et  it  be  remembered  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal  doses,  the  homoeopathic  family  have  un- 
fortunately been  divided.  According  to  Dr.  Hemj-vel,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  'Homoeo|)athic  Examiner,"  there  is  a  "division  in  the  ranks  of 
homoeopathisis,"  and  the  "diverging  members  of  the  common  family 
fare]  as  uncompromising  opponents  as  are  the  adherents  of  Hahnemann 
and  Galenus."  (Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  p.  5.)  In  an  article  in  the  same  No., 
a  physician  who  has  been  "twenty-seven  years"  in  the  homoeopathic 
school,  speaks  of  his  triumphant  successes  with  the  "  highest  potencies.'* 
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"I  have  never  been  able,"  he  says,  "  to  effect  mucli  irood  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hooping  couoh  by  the  6th  or  the  30th  potence  of  Drosera. 
Ever  since  I  have  used  one  globule  of  the  200th  potence,  every  case  of 
hooping  cough  which  has  occurred  in  my  practice  has  been  sjieedily  and 
easily  relieved  " — and  he  also  says  that  Hahnemann  informed  him  "  that 
he  had  used  the  600th  potence  of  Drosera  in  a  case  of  hooping  cough, 
and  the  child  came  very  near  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Gray,  editor,  also,  of  the  "  Examiner,"  repu- 
diates much  of  this  infinitesimal  nonsense,  contending  for  the  occasional 
employment  of  "  massive  doses,"  and  for  the  use  of  bloodletting.  Dr. 
Ticknor,  also,  condemned  the  "  high  dilutions."  (Hom.  Exam.,  Vol.  1., 
l\o.  11.)  Other  distinguished  homoeopaths  might  be  named,  together 
with  Dr.  Henderson,  who  say  the  "dynamizing"  notions  of  Hahne- 
mann are  now  abandoned.*  Now  the  difficulty  and  the  lack  of  proof 
of  the  fundamental  principle,  is  this.  Hahnemann  lived  long,  practised 
successfully,  and  wrote  much  after  discovering  the  great  fact  which  has 
rendered  him  inmiortal.  He  affirms,  on  his  own  ex|)erieiice,  the  efficacy 
of  the  high  dilutions,  and  if  he  erred  here,  all  the  recoveries  happening' 
under  his  observation  were  due  to  natural  causes.  U  the  experience  of 
other  men  contradicts  that  of  Hahnemann,  and  leads  to  the  employment 
of  the  massive  doses,  which  he  condenmed,  we  claim  then  all  his  appa- 
rent success  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  nature  rather  than  art  is  the  grand 
agent  in  homoeopathic  cures.  If  they  would  avoid  this  conclusion,  they 
must  follow  in  his  steps.  And  if  they  arrive  in  this  way  at  the  "  200th 
or  even  the  2000th"  dilution,  they  are  but  pursuing  a  legitimate  career. 

As  to  the  exhibition  of  but  one  medicine  at  a  time,  we  know  not  how 
it  has  become  so  incontrovertible  a  dogma.  If  experience  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  certainly  sustains  the  opposite  custom.  What  are  most  vegetable 
remedies  but  natural  compounds  ? 

We  consider  it  a  great  objection  to  the  pathogenesis  of  medicines,  that 
it  should  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  whom,  although  some 
would  deify,  others  distrust.  While  the  moderate  homoeopathist  seeks  to 
throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  absurdities  and  notions  of  Hahne- 
mann which  he  cannot  defend,  let  him  consider  that  to  this  visionary 
genius  he  is  indebted  for  much  of  that  pathogenetic  knowledge  which 
ought  to  be  unshaded  by  suspicion. 

We  cannot,  however,  at  this  time  set  forth  a  tithe  of  the  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  the  doctrine.  We  would  like  to  see  an  oc- 
casional exposure  of  their  dissensions,  inconsistencies  and  ultraisms,  to 
contrast  with  their  boasts  of  unity,  stability  and  prosperity.  We  would 
like  to  have  those  who,  in  theory  and  practice,  reject  the  ultra  dynamiz- 
ing doctrine,  account  to  the  world  for  the  "  brilliant  results  obtained  by 
means  of  the  highest  potencies,"!  whose  "  effects  are  sometimes  instan- 
taneous like  a  flash  of  lightning."  These  transcendental  developments, 
so  disgusting  to  common  sense,  show  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  homceo- 

*  Those  who  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  dynamization,  denj-  the  sou!  of  homosopathy. — 
Hempel. 
i  "The  highest potemles  commence  at  the  600th  and  run  up  to  the  2u00th." 
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patby,  and  warn   us  of  the   dangei-s  and   delusions   that  erratic  medical 

genius  may  inflict  on  the  world.  

July,  1846. 


TYPHUS   FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  about  writing  on  a  hacknied  subject,  and  can  ofTer  nothing 
new;  but  as  you  have  given  us  all  an  invitation  to  express  our  minds,  I 
will  relate  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  common 
and  "  formidable  "  diseases  of  New  England. 

I  was  induced  to  make  the  following  observations,  by  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  Sill's  Dissertation,  in  the  Journal  of  June  24th,  where  the 
doctor  has  given  his  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  typhus  fe- 
ver. I  consider  the  protracted  fevers,  generally  denominated  typhus 
and  typhoid,  as  belonging  to  the  asthenic  class  of  diseases,  and  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  controlled  in  their  career  as  has  been  represented  by 
many,  calling  themselves  physicians.  According  to  the  best  of  my  ob- 
servation, the  principle  or  virus  which  constitutes  this  insidious  disease  is 
lurking  in  the  system  for  days  if  not  weeks  before  it  brings  the  patient 
to  submit  to  prostration  on  his  mattrass.  1  have  seen  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  would  disinfect  the  system  after  the  patient  was  sick  enough 
to  call  upon  a  physician — with  all  deference  to  the  experience  and 
opinion  of  Dr.  Sill.  In  a  disease  so  prevalent,  of  such  duration,  and 
attended  with  so  much  danger,  it  certainly  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
consideration  to  the  public,  that  ])hysicians  should  be  able  to  investigate 
and  apply  the  most  appropriate  treatment  under  all  its  diilerent  aspects, 
in  the  great  variety  of  constitutions  which  come  under  their  care  in  prac- 
tice. 1  believe  that  physicians  are  more  uniform  in  their  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  causes  than  to  the  treatment  of  the  malady.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  atmosphere  has  a  controlling  influence  in  its  operations  over 
it  in  different  seasons  and  sections  of  country,  owing,  probably,  to  dilTe- 
rent  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  combinations  of  other  causes 
which  we  do  not  so  readily  comprehend  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is 
much  more  malignant  in  its  progress  in  some  seasons  than  in  others. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  exhaustion,  caused  by  excessive  applica- 
tion to  business  or  the  care  of  those  v/ho  are  sick,  is  a  prominent  pre- 
disposing cause  of  its  attack.  We  see  it  generally  make  its  appearance 
soon  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  labors  of  the  sunuDer,  when  people 
are  emaciated  and  have  had  less  sleep  than  at  other  seasons.  When  it 
once  invades  a  neighborhood,  it  frequently  lingers  in  tardy  ))rogress  for 
twelve  or  more  months  before  its  unwelcome  visit  is  terminated. 

Having  been  in  practice  forty-five  years  in  different  sections  of  New 
England,  my  opportunity  has  led  me  to  visit  a  large  number  of  patients 
suffering  under  typhus  fever,  and  to  gain  experience  which  would  sub- 
due prejudice  itself.  I  have  formed  no  opinion  in  haste,  having  paid 
critical  attention  to   the  operations  and   effects  of  the  various  medicines 
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which  I  have  prescribed.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Sill  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral application  of  the  reducing  system,  whether  by  phlebotomy,  emetics, 
cathartics,  or  the  administration  of  mercury  :  the  latter  medicine,  I  be- 
lieve, has  caused  more  fatality,  indiscreetly  given  in  this  fever,  than  has 
been  prevented  by  all  other  medicines.  I  have  seen  it  administered 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  constitution,  organ  affected,  or  the  stage  of 
the  complaint,  with  a  murderous  power  which  none  but  a  Hercules  could 
withstand. 

I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  prescribing  stimulants  as  Dr.  Sill,  very 
few  of  my  patients  being  able  to  bear  tonics  or  stimulants  of  any  kind 
with  benefit  during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  days  from  the  attack.  After 
evacuations  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  my  patient,  1  have  found 
some  preparation  of  antiaiony  and  nitrate  potass  useful  in  the  inflam- 
matory stage  of  the  complaint,  and  in  some  cases,  from  first  to  last, 
opium  in  some  form  or  combination,  indispensable,  and  in  others  entirely 
inadmissible,  disagreeing  with,  and  deranging  the  patient.  I  consider  it 
impossible  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  correctly  in  a  book,  without  an 
examination  of  his  case,  as  constitutions  are  so  various  and  antipathies  in 
different  individuals  so  strong. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1808-9,  about  forty  patients  came  under 
my  care  laboring  under  typhus  fever.  It  was  a  custom  in  those  days, 
among  physicians,  to  give  wine,  bark,  snakeroot,  and  other  stimulants  to 
their  patients,  early  in  the  disease  ;  but  from  the  inability  of  some  of  my 
first  patients  to  procure  wine,  we  dispensed  with  it,  and  they  recovered. 
From  that  time  I  neither  prescribed  wine,  bark,  alcohol,  nor  any  of  the 
tribe  of  tonics  or  stimulants  to  my  patients,  until  their  fevers  had  formed 
a  crisis  and  subsided.  They  were  treated  with  mild  sudorifics,  epispas- 
tics  occasionally,  with  regimen  adapted  to  their  appetites  and  period  of 
disease,  with  an  eye  directed  to  the  slate  of  the  bowels.  They  all  re- 
covered in  due  time  without  loose  teeth,  sore  mouth,  fetid  breath,  or 
cursing  the  doctor  for  past  services.  1  have  not  seen  fit  to  vary  my 
treatment,  materially,  for  that  complaint  since,  preferring  the  course 
which  has  proved  successful  to  the  uncertainty  of  empiricism.  In  the 
above  cases  1  gave  no  mercury  with  the  intent  to  produce  ptyalism, 
fearing  its  debilitating  powers.  As  different  organs  in  this  disease,  and 
sometimes  by  metastasis,  are  apt  to  be  affected,  it  requires  vigilance  in 
the  physician  to  make  his  applications  to  the  right  place. 

Wilmington^  July  15,  IbAQ.  Silas  Brown. 


QUACKERY  IN   NEW  YORK.— NO.  III. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  might  fill  your  pages  beyond  endurance,  if  I  were  io  re- 
late my  adventures  here  among  quacks  of  low  degree,  with  whom  I  have 
met  in  my  peregrinations  through  this  modern  Gotham.  Allow  me,  ilien, 
to  generalize,  by  enumerating  only  a  few  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
designating  them  as  '"Blow-pipe,"   "Mesmeric,"  "Magnetic,"    "Gal- 
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vanic,"  Astrological,"  "  Seventh  Son,"  "  Botanical,"  "  Steam,"  "  Cay- 
enne Pepper,"  '•  Brandy  and  Salt,"  '•  Pawint;,"  "  Homoeopathic,"  "  Hy- 
dropathic," "  Cinouo-thormal,"  "  hnlian  "  and  Negro  quacks.  Be- 
sides several  hundreds  of  these  of  every  sliade  of  color,  male  and  female, 
many  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write,  there  are  scores  of  "  regular 
physicians,"  who  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  lend  themselves  to  these  several 
impostures,  and  have  reached  the  "  lowest  deep  "  of  degradation  by 
becoming  the  ])atrons  of  the  most  unprofessional  delusions  practised  by 
the  tribe,  and  participate  in  the  craft  and  its  gains.  Surely  such  men 
must  have  sold  their  self-respect,  under  the  influence  of  the  maxim  that 
money  is  "  the  chief  end  of  man  !"  And  yet  they  once  ranked  as 
members  of  a  lc;iined  and  liberal  profession  !  "Oh  Lucifer!  how  art 
thou  fallen,  "  should  be  engraven  upon  their  seal,  as  their  fitting  motto. 

But  there  is  anotlier  tribe  of  no  less  extent  here,  who  may  be  classi- 
fied as  the  adveiiising  quacks,  the  most  flagrant  of  whom  are  the  venders 
of  pills,  panaceas,  cathollcons,  lotions,  syrups,  cordials,  bitters,  sugar 
candy,  &c..  all  of  which  are  vaunted  as  infallible  cures  for  "  all  incura- 
ble diseases,"  fortified  by  certificates  and  affidavits  from  clergymen!  phy- 
sicians! and  other  male  and  female  witnesses,  all  of  whom  sav  or  swear 
that  they  have  been  cured  by  these  remedies,  though  since  the  date  of 
the  documents,  which  is  prudently  omitted,  many  of  them  are  in  their 
graves,  though  their  certificates  are  still  published,  having  been  stereo- 
typed lor  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  pill-n)akers  has  let  out  the  secret  of  the  fraternity,  now 
that  he  has  found  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  "  every  dog  has  his  day," 
by  declaring  that  it  is  no  matter  what  the  pills  are  made  of,  so  that  you 
advertise  them  enough.  He  says  that  he  paid  ,9 20)^^00  in  one  year  for 
advertisements,  chiefly  in  the  penny  papers,  and  that  lie  sold  ^'60,000 
worth  of  pills  the  next  year.  Acting  on  this  maxim,  it  is  said  that  there 
are  quacks  in  ihis  city  whose  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  cost  them 
fi'Dm  three  to  ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  who  are  reaping  a  rich 
reward.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  "  sarsaparilla  "  remedy, 
which  is  now  all  the  rage;  and  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  those  engaged  in  vending  this  single  article  in  this  city,  during 
the  past  year,  have  amounted  to  the  aggregate  of  ijp90,000!  Very 
much  of  the  syrup  sold  under  this  name  is  the  veriest  trash,  being  made 
of  rnolassos  and  waier  with  winter-green,  and  has  not  a  vestige  of  sarsa- 
parilla in  it.  And  I  need  not  say  to  your  practical  readers,  what  they 
all  know,  that  even  the  best  of  it  is  worthless  in  n)ost  of  the  diseases  for 
which  it  is  prescribed  ;  and  that  so  inactive  and  even  inert  is  sarsaparilla, 
that  a  greater  quantity  is  n  'cessary  to  produce  medication  of  any  kind, 
than  can  be  concentrated  in  a  bottle  of  any  magnitude,  which  would  be 
at  all  portable,  A  large  proportion  of  this  drug,  moreover,  found  in  the 
market,  is  positively  inert,  in  any  quantity. 

Such,  however,  is  the  furor  for  swallowing;  it.  that  the  manufacturers 
employ  steam  engines  in  its  preparation,  and  these  syrups  and  extracts  of 
sarsaparilla  are  becoming  among  the  chief  export"  from  the  conunercial 
emporium,  and  a  (|uaiituni  suf.  will  soon  be  made  here  to  supply  all  crea- 
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lion  with  physic  for  a  century  to  come.     Some  of  the  "  regular  faculty  ' 
have  been  carried  away  by  this  speculation,  and  are  now  installed  as  su- 
perintendents of  these  sarsaparilla  factories,  and  making  their  fortunes. 

But  1  forbear  to  particularize  any  further,  nor  is  it  necessary,  since  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  are  filled  with  the  exhibition  of  these  disgusting 
I'rauds  upon  the  dear  people,  by  those  who  thus  glory  in  their  shame. 
And  I  have  now  a  word  to  say  about  the  homoeopathic,  hydropathic  and 
chrono-thermal  quackery,  for  such  I  must  regard  all  these,  as  I  find  them 
in  this  city,  wd)atever  they  may  be  elsewhere.  Of  the  first,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  1  have  met  with  no  one  of  the  sect  who  does  not 
use  allopathic  remedies,  or  who  even  ])retends  to  adhere  to  Hahnemann 
or  his  doctrine.  JMany  of  them  openly  profess  to  practise  both  systems 
at  the  discretion  of  the  patient,  so  that  '"  all  is  fish  that  conies  to  their 
net."  I  speak  now  of  physicians  who  have  renounced  their  profession 
and  become  homoeopaths.  But  I  find  a  large  proportion  of  this  tribe 
w  ho  have  no  education  of  any  kind,  but  have  mounted  this  hobby  in  lieu 
of  their  proper  trades,  and  now  live  by  their  wits. 

Hydropatliy  is  not  yet  much  in  vogue  here  as  a  distinct  practice,  for 
I  have  only  come  across  one  establishment,  kept  by  a  foreigner,  whose 
))retty  wife  understands  more  about  the  language  and  the  system  than 
her  husband,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  horror  of  w^et  sheets,  I  should 
have  put  myself  under  her  care. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  chrono-thermalism,  to  which  there  is  yet  but 
one  disciple  here  dispensing  its  mysteries.  He  is  one  of  the  "  regulars," 
or  was,  for  I  fancy  his  quondam  brethren  will  not  longer  recognize  him, 
now  that  he  has  got  upon  this  hobby,  and  become  the  fulsome  panegy- 
rist of  Dr.  Dickson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  impudent  plagiarist  in 
Great  Britain.  ^^  Pcnodiciti/"  forsooth,  in  health  and  disease,  has  been 
a  discovery  of  this  savon,  though  Hippocrates  taught  all  that  is  now 
known  upon  this  topic,  after  all  the  trumpeting  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  D. 
and  his  followers.  The  only  difl'erence  is  that  the  father  of  physic  found 
periodicity  where  it  was  and  is,  but  Dr.  Dickson  finds  it  everywhere,  as 
Dr.  Hahnemann  does  the  itch. 

"  He  must  liave  optics  sharp,  I  ween, 
To  sec  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

Neiv  York,  July  22,  1846. 

A  Peripatetic  and  Cosmopolite. 


HOMCEOPATllY   IN    NEW   YORK. 

To  the  Bditor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical   Journal. 

Sir, — On  reading  your  valuable  Journal  of  tlie  8th  inst.,  I  found  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "Quackery  in  New  York."  Your  contributor,  from  among 
the  multiplied  forms  of  quackery  in  this  great  city,  singles  out  two  spe- 
cies— the  use  of  Ramage's  inhalers  for  the  cure  of  consiuTiption,  and  the 
consultation  of  clairvoyants  in  cases  of  disease.  He  likewise  informed 
you  that  the  practitioner'^,  in  both,  believe  in  homoeopathy,  if  he 
means  by  this  to  expi-ess  surprise,  that  any  who  have  knowledge  in  so 
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certain  a  science  as  honiosopatliia,  should  leave  it  for  ways  and  means, 
at  least  so  dubious,  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  if  he  means  that  finding  one 
form  of  quackery,  he  necessarily  finds  its  fellow — upon  the  principle  that 
••  birds  oi'  a  feather  will  flock  together  " — then  is  he  ignorant  of  a  great 
universal  law,  and  expresses  an  opinion  without  an  idea  of  the  subject — 
not  an  uncommon  thing  with  modern  writers. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  that  men  \\  ill  be 
found,  leaving  the  obvious  and  certain  roads  to  usefulness  and  knowledge, 
and  seeking  out  by-paths  and  short  cuts,  with  the  same  end  in  view — 
wanting,  by  nature,  the  perseverance  essential  to  great  achievements  ;  or, 
lacking  that  early  discipline  that  enables  a  man  to  bear  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  and  to  toil  without  ceasing,  llomoeopathia  and  quack- 
ery are  not  of  the  same  house. 

The  refuges  of  quackery  are  the  mansions  of  ease,  and  its  votaries 
lovers  of  ease ;  but  homcEopathia  requires  research,  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  much  time  to  master  the  law  in  its  varied  application  to  dis- 
ease. The  principle  that  guides  and  governs  the  quack,  lies  in  his  na- 
ture.     He  shuns  toil,  and  therefore  he  shuns  homoeopathy. 

There  will  be  men  always  foiuid  who  will  leave  science  because  it  de- 
mands investigation  ;  close  the  book  of  reliable  information,  because  it 
must  be  studied  ;  turn  their  back  upon  truth,  because  they  are  essentially 
indolent  ;  and  wander  ofi'to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  dreamy  disclosures 
of  a  sleeping  woman  or  a  sleeping  child. 

There  are  those,  undoubtedly,  who  pretend  to  be  among  us,  who  are 
not  of  us  ;  and  some  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  believe  with  us,  and  for  the 
reasons  above  stated  plunge  into  the  vagaries  and  mysticisms  of  mes- 
merism and  clairvoyance.  I  deeply  lament  that  such  inconsistencies  can 
be  pointed  to  in  our  ranks.  I  would  they  could  be  weeded  out  as  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  their  birthright,  by  nature — 
imperfection  ;  a  part  of  their  political  birthright — the  untrammelled  pursuit 
of  individual  enterprise.  Homceopathia. 

yew  York,  July  18,  1846. 


ABSCESS   OF   THE    ANTRU3I    MAXILLARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  an  account  of  a  case  of  the 
disease  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  some 
lime  ago.  The  treatment  of  these  diseases  very  properly  comes  under 
the  care  of  the  dentist,  and  he  should  be  abundantly  qualified  to  under- 
take their  treatment ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  often  the  case  that  he  is  entirely 
iiinorant  of  the  first  cause  of  the  disease,  as  the  present  case  will  testify. 

The  antrum  maxUlare  is  very  subject  to  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  neighboring  parts.  The  natural  mucus  of 
these  cavities  accumulating,  irritates  and  produces  irritation  for  its  own 
exit.  The  pain  caused  by  the  inflammation  of  the  antrum  is,  in  most 
cases,  first  taken  for  the  toothache.     Sometimes   the  eye  as  well  as  the 
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nose  is  afFected,  extending  to  the  frontal  sinuses  in  the  forehead.  At  first 
the  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  disease.  Time  will 
disclose  the  true  cause  of  the  pain. 

But  to  the  case.  Some  five  months  since,  a  gentleman  called  on  me, 
wishing  me  to  examine  his  mouth,  slating  that  he  had  had  for  the  last  two 
months  a  violent  pain  in  the  upper  jaw,  extending  at  times  to  the  fore- 
head— also,  that  he  had,  within  the  two  months,  five  upper  teeth  extract- 
ed on  the  side  where  the  pain  existed,  by  a  dentist  who  assured  him  the 
cause  was  disease  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Still  the  pain  continued, 
and  on  examination  I  found  that  the  antrum  was  in  a  diseased  state,  so 
much  so  that  with  a  common  lancet  I  easily  effected  an  opening  inside  of 
the  lip.  A  large  amount  of  matter  was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  pain 
ceased.  In  a  few  days  the  matter  again  collected,  and  he  had  the  same 
pain  as  before.  Finding  that  I  could  not  effect  a  cure  by  an  opening  in 
that  place.  I  at  once  made  an  incision  through  the  partition  between  the 
root  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  antrum,  and  then  inserted  a  small 
tube  of  silver,  which  was  kept  there  until  the  inflammation  subsided,  and 
an  effectual  cure  was  obtained.  This  was  far  the  most  preferable,  for 
you  are  then  sure  of  having  an  opening  as  long  as  wished  for  ;  and  not 
only  that,  a  better  chance  is  thus  obtained  for  the  admission  of  th^ 
syringe,  which  should  always  be  used  in  diseases  of  this  kind. 

Fairhaven,  July,  1846.  J.  R.  Dillingham, 

Dental  Surs^eon. 


MY   FIRST  PATIENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  Journal  of  late  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  pro  and  con,  in 
relation  to  homoeopathy  ;  and  while  reading  the  same,  1  have  often  been 
reminded  of  the  treatment  of  my  first  patient,  the  very  first  that  1  was 
ever  called  to,  and  for  whom  I  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
prescribing. 

The  following  is  the  case.  In  the  year  1832  I  was  residing  in  the 
family  of  a  planter  in  Eastern  Virginia.  1  had  then  just  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Late  one  evening,  Daniel,  the  dining-room  ser- 
vant, a  stout,  healthy  negro,  was  taken  very  suddenly  ill.  His  master 
being  absent,  I  was  invited  in  to  see  him.  He  was  rolling  upon  the 
floor,  twisting  himself  into  every  manner  of  shape,  groaning,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  great  distress.  His  mistress,  in  the  patient's  hearing,  asked  me 
if  I  thought  I  could  do  anything  for  him.  1  told  her  1  could  relieve 
him.  I  went  into  another  room,  took  a  piece  of  wheat  bread,  soaked  it 
in  water,  made  two  or  three  common-sized  pills,  and  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  medicine,  rubbed  them  over  with  soot  from  the  back  of 
the  chimney,  placed  them  upon  the  hearth  before  the  fire,  and  baked 
them  hard.  1  then  went  back  to  the  patient,  gave  him  the  pills,  and 
ordered  him  olT  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  before  1  left  my  room,  1  heard  Daniel  below,  singing  and 
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whistling,  and  apparently  in  a  slate  of  great  ha[)piness.  As  soon  as  1 
met  him,  I  inquired  after  his  health.  He  said  he  felt  first-iate,  that  the 
pills  cured  him  right  off.  that  he  never  took  any  medicine  in  liis  life  that 
did  him  so  much  good.  He  continued  well,  and  during  my  stay  in  Vir- 
ginia, Daniel  often  spoke  of  the  great  cure  he  leceived  from  the  pills. 

My  success  with  my  first  patient  was  to  me  quite  gratifying,  and  after 
that,  1  had  a  great  many  applications  on  the  plantation  for  medicine  and 
advice  ;  but  at  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  systems  of  treatment,  had 
never  heard  of  homoeopathy,  or  allopathy,  or  any  other  pathy.  This,  as 
1  have  before  said,  was  the  first  patient  I  ever  had,  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  upon  what  principle  the  cure  was  obtained.  But  while  reading 
your  Journal  with  its  homcEopathic  cures,  the  suggestion  has  con)e  into 
my  mind  whether  Daniel  was  not  cured  upon  the  Hahnemann  plan. 
The  only  medicinal  substance  in  the  pills,  was  the  soot,  and  the  quantity 
taken  must  have  been  homcsopaihicaUy  small,  but  whether  homceopathi- 
caJly  adapted  to  the  patient's  state,  1  do  not  know.  That  the  disease 
was  cured  is  certain,  but  upon  what  system  of  treatment  I  never  inquired 
at  the  time.  Anv  how,  the  instruction  1  received  from  the  case  has  been 
valuable  to  me,  and  I  have  since  in  several  cases  with  similar  treatment  had 
^qual  success,  giving  satisfaction  both  to  patient  and  friends. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  be  very  happy  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, who  well  understand  homoeopathy,  will  inform  us  whether,  in 
the  above  case,  the  cure  was  or  was  not  a  homoeopathic  one. 

Boston,  July  2'Sd,  1846.  Yours,  &c. 

Geo.  Hubba»d. 


STATISTICS   OF   CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  gave  a  short  report  to  the  Medical  So 
ciety  of  London,  of  some  particulars  which  he  had  observed,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  as  visiting  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  The  number  of  patients  treated  by  him 
during  the  year  was  760,  of  which  286  were  phthisis  in  various  degrees 
of  advancement.  Amongst  77  cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  56  were 
men,  only  22  women  ;  but  of  the  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  the  number 
of  males  and  female  was  nearly  equal — a  liict  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  apparent  preponderance  of  the  former  was  attributable  to  the 
unwillingness  or  inability  of  women  to  leave  their  homes  under  circum- 
stances of  advanced  disease.  He  remarked  on  the  iniportance  of  pro- 
longed expiratory  murmur,  when  unconnected  with  bronchitis  or  emphy- 
sema, as  an  early  indication  of  phthisis,  and  a  sign  which,  when  once  es- 
tablished, rarely  disappears.  He  also  particularly  noticed,  as  a  phenome- 
non of  great  interest  and  practical  importance,  the  "  inspiration  sac- 
cadee  "  of  some  French  authors — not  the  jerking  resjiiration  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  nor  the  interrupted  inspiration  of  diffused  pleurisy,  but  the  di- 
vision of  the  inspiratory  murmur,  as  though  the  entrance  of  the  air  into 
the  cells  required   several  successive  efforts.     He  had  occasionally  ob- 
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served  this  sign  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  part  of  the  chest.  It 
sometimes  disappeared  under  treatment ;  but  there  was  reason  to  think  it 
characteristic  of  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  frequently  immediately 
preceded,  or  accompanied,  tubercular  infiltration.  It  was  remarkable, 
that  of  ten  cases  recorded  during  the  year,  the  phenomenon  had  been  in 
nine  instances  confined  to  the  left  side.  He  had,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  taken  notes  of  eight  cases  in  which  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the 
second  intercostal  space,  on  the  left  side  only,  and  was  probably  referable 
to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Jn  two  of  these  patients,  tlie  murmur  disap- 
peared under  the  use  of  iron  ;  but  in  most  it  was  succeeded  by  more  or 
less  distinct  manifestations  of  tubercular  disease.  He  deferred  any  com- 
ments on  cases  of  heart-disease,  bronchitis,  and  other  pectoral  affections, 
and  concluded  by  mentioning  the  results  of  his  observations  regarding 
cod-liver  oil,  which  he  had  administered  in  37  of  the  recorded  cases.  In 
3,  the  medicine  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  distressing 
nausea  which  it  occasioned  ;  in  12,  the  reduction  of  strength  appeared 
to  be  slightly  retarded;  in  12,  there  was  no  perceptible  efi'ect ;  in 
10,  the  increase  of  strength,  plumpness,  and  energy  was  remarkable. 
When  the  fattening  process  was  established  it  generally  became  obvious 
within  a  fortnight.  The  author  did  not  attribute  to  the  oil  any  specific^ 
influence  on  the  local  disease;  but  believed  it  to  be  singularly  efficacious 
in  promoting  nutrition.  He  had  found  it  most  useful  to  the  pallid  and 
phlegmatic,  and,  in  private  as  well  as  public  practice,  had  observed  more 
decided  amelioration  under  its  employment  than  could  be  referred  to  any 
other  remedial  means  with  which  he  was  conversant. — London  Lancet. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     JULY     29,     1846. 


Trcaimfut  of  Whitp.  S/oi'llinrr. — We  have  mentioned,  on  some  former 
occasion,  that  the  Leijislature  of  Massaciiusetts  recognizes  no  higher  claim 
for  services  on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  State,  than  of 
a  wood-sawyer  who  sets  up  for  a  medical  and  surgical  adviser.  The  fol- 
lowing case  illustrates  this  state  of  things  in  courts  of  law.  Those  who 
happen  to  reside  where  the  profession  is  actually  appreciated  for  the  services 
it  renders  to  the  community,  ought  to  be  thankful  for  their  position.  Again, 
in  this  trial,  it  will  be  seen  th;it  when  doctors  disagree,  the  question  will 
no  longer  be  propounded,  who  sliall  decide?  A  jury  of  twelve  men, 
good  and  true,  soon  bring  all  disputed  (natters  to  a  focus.  Dr.  Strong 
stood  valiantly  for  his  ot)inion,  but  Dr.  Warren's  reputation  seems  to  have 
been  heaviest  in  the  balance. 

Court  of  Cominon  Pleas.  Simon  C.  Hewitt  vs.  Bra/Iford  Linroln. — 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  fifty  dollars,  for  professional  services  ren- 
dered by  the  plaintiff  to  the  de'etidaul's  son.  The  rendering  of  the  ser- 
vices was  not  disputed  ;  but  the  defendant  contended  that  his  son  was 
unskilfully  treated  by  the  plai!ililT,  and  injured  by  his  practice.      Drs.  War- 
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ren  and  Strong  were  called  by  the  defendant  to  testify  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  treatment  of  the  patient  was  not  judicious.  Dr.  Warren,  however, 
said  that  there  was  a  dilVerence  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as  to  the 
best  method  of  treating  such  a  case,  which  was  that  of  a  white  swelling, 
and  that  physicians  of  eminence  and  skill  adopted  the  course  pursued  by 
the  plriintiff".  Dr.  Strong  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Warren,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  white  swelling,  but  pronounced  it  to  be  a  si/noinal  i/iflnnnnation, 
and  the  plaintift''s  treatment  unsuited  to  the  particular  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint when  the  patient  was  under  his  care. 

"  The  plaintiffs  counsel  concluded  that  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  as 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  case,  was  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  system  of  practice  peculiarly  his  own, 
in  which  he  had  had  great  success  ;  and  that  it  was  a  system  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  practised  by  the  defendant's  witnesses.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  practitioners  of  different  schools  should  approve  of  each 
other's  practice.  They  all  stood  equal  before  the  law,  and  here  no  school 
could  set  up  its  standard  as  the  one  to  which  others  were  bound  to  con- 
form. If  the  plaintiff  treated  the  patient  properly,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  system,  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  however  much  that 
system  differed  from  that  of  others. 

"  The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  this  doctrine  was  true,  so  far  as  the 
I  practice  of  medicine  was  concerned  ;  but  that  in  surgery  a  different  rule 
obtained  ;  that  there  could  be  but  one  right  method  here,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  standard  ;  that  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
that  the  patient  was  skilfully  treated,  they  would  find  for  the  plaintiff, 
otherwise  they  would  find  for  the  defendant. 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,   for  $15." 


Phillips  on  Scrofula. — Frequent  notices  have  appeared  of  a  treatise, 
just  re-published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  bearing 
the  title — "  Scrofnla  :  its  nature,  its  causes,  its  prevalence,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  by  Benjamin  Phillips,"  illustrated  by  an  engraved 
plate.  The  book  is  an  octavo  containing  350  pages,  arranged  into  eleven 
chapters,  besides  an  appendix,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  reports  of  institu- 
tions in  France,  Germany,  &c.  When  we  commenced  rending  this  work, 
it  brought  to  mind  some  former  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  extensive  in- 
fluence which  disease  has  over  the  whole  family  of  man.  Who  has 
health  ?  Who  is  not  a  perfect  hot-bed,  in  which  the  seeds  of  death  ger- 
minate sooner  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  human  race?  These  are 
grave  questions,  that  obtrude  themselves  on  one's  attention  when  studying 
medical  books.  When  we  first  began  a  course  of  professional  reading, 
each  book  presented  a  new  and  more  awful  class  of  horrors  ;  and  what 
was  alarming,  was  the  discovery  that  we  ourselves  had  either  the  elements 
or  fully  developed  symptoms  of  every  malady  detailed  in  the  library. 
Happily,  we  have  survived  the  attacks  of  first  impressions  in  youth  ;  but 
new  discoveries  are  constantly  bringing  to  light  keener,  more  subtle,  and 
deeply  concealed  agents,  which  prowl  through  the  blood,»or  are  concealed 
in  the  tortuous  recesses  of  the  living  frame,  where  they  riot  in  security, 
beyond  the  ordinary  ken  of  medical  skill,  till  the  fairest  tabernacle  of  the 
soul  on  earth,  unable  to  resist  the  enemy  within,  falls  prematurely  in 
death.     But  are  we  so  extensively  diseased  as  authors  represent?     If  all 
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the  statistical  details  by  Mr.  Phillips  are  strictly  true,  what  child  has  not 
a  scrofulous  taint  ?  Is  there  a  dog  in  Constaniinople,  a  rabbit  in  a  gen- 
tleman's warren,  or  an  orphan  in  Christendom,  supported  in  a  charitable 
institution,  that  has  not  a  scrofulous  affection  ?  VViiy,  it  is  diffused  as 
universally  as  the  atmosphere,  according  to  this  learned  production  on 
2/5  nature,  its  causes,  its  prevalence,  and  the  principles  of  treatment. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  researches  of  physicians,  or  bring 
up  objections  to  their  labors  ;  yet  it  is  the  province  of  common  sense  to 
oppose,  with  a  proper  reference  to  facts,  the  dogmas  of  one-idea  authors 
as  well  as  one-idea  practitioners,  both  of  which  are  of  late  increasing  in 
number.  In  this  work  of  Mr.  Phillips,  however,  the  whole  ground  passed 
over  is  of  immense  importance.  He  has  searched  the  field  to  its  remotest 
boundaries,  and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  student's  vision,  the 
fruits  of  a  persevering  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  disease  very  widely 
extended  over  the  globe.  That  part  of  his  researches  meets  our  entire 
approval.  Of  its  causes  and  principles  of  treatment,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  one  man's  opinion  on  that  point,  is  about  as  good  as  another's,  pro- 
vided their  opportunities  and  qualifications  for  forming  that  opinion  are 
equal. 


Licensing  the  Sale  of  Patent  Medicines. — Under  the  operation  of  a  late 
law  of  our  State,  which  requires  all  pedlars,  from  the  boy  who  sells  penny 
papers  in  State  street,  to  dealers  in  more  costly  chattels,  it  has  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  carry  all  provisions  for  the 
public  good  into  effect,  that  medicine  mongers  should  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  retailing  their  phials  of  wrath.  Whole  warehouses  are  filled  to  reple- 
tion here,  with  an  endless  variety  of  manufactured  stuff'  in  the  shape  of 
pills,  lotions,  plasters,  &c.  &.C.,  all  of  which  are  infallible  remedies  for 
every  disorder  to  which  we  are  incident.  Great  pamphlets  are  thrust  un- 
der the  doors  of  the  inhabitants,  which  answer  two  important  ends.  First, 
they  announce  the  locality  where  all  panaceas  are  sold — followed  by  pages 
of  certificates  of  tip-top  clergymen,  who  have  either  been  cured  them- 
.selves,  or  somebody  else  has — and  some  of  them  have  been  relieved  pro- 
digiously by  all  the  nostrums  in  turn.  Second,  they  are  used  for  lighting 
fires — and  usually  burn  exceeding  well.  Why  should'nt  the  patent  medi- 
cine venders  pay  for  a  license?  They  drive  a  brisk  trade  with  fools, 
and  can  well  afford  to  pay  something  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  privi- 
lege of  imposing  upon  people  with  a  bold  face.  Then,  again,  it  would 
give  an  air  of  respectability  to  almost  any  kind  of  cheating,  to  be  licensed 
according  to  law.  What  a  revenue  a  tax  upon  patent  pills  would  yield, 
in  a  single  year,  in  the  city  of  Boston  !  Why  don't  the  Common  Council 
seize  upon  the  privilege  delegated  to  them  by  the  General  Court,  and 
assess  an  impost  of  one  cent  on  every  dozen  boxes  swallowed  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  in  that  wp.y  pay  for  the  Long  Poml  aqueduct,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  Europe? 


London  Lock  Hospital  and  Dr.  George  Cooke. — From  the  Vermont 
Watchman  the  following  article  of  intelligence  is  taken  : 

"  Among  the  arrivals  by  the  Britannia,  we  notice  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  George  Cooke,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.     The  doctor  has  been  absent 
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for  a  few  weeks  to  attend  a  festival  in  London.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the 
followinjT  notice  of  the  meeting  from  the  London  Spectator,  that  the  doc- 
tor's professional  celebrity  has  won  for  him  new  honors." 

"  '  The  friends,  supporters  and  officers  of  the  above  excellent  and  useful 
establishment  assen\bled  yesterday  ;it  the  London  Tavern  to  celebrate  the 
100th  vear  of  their  very  laudable  institution.  Ilis  Royal  Hicrhness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  expected  to  take  the  chair.  The  Hon.  B.  B. 
Cabbell,  V.  P.,  acted  as  his  substitute.  About  150  persons  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  dinner,  v.hich  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Stewards.  The 
musical  entertainment  was  entrusted  to  the  best  vocal  performers,  assisted 
by  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedial  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
usual  loval  toasts — the  army|  and  navy — having  been  drank,  the  health  of 
the  Chairman  was  proposed  and  responded  to  with  much  good  feeling. 
General  Cooke,  of  America,  an  invited  guest,  being  chosen  and  elected  one 
of  the  Life  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  and  invested  with  the  Royal  Medal, 
the  health  of  this  gentleman  was  toasted  with  great  eclat,  for  which  Dr. 
Cooke  expressed  his  acknowledgments  in  an  appropriate  speech. '  " 

In  some  other  publications  reference  is  made  to  the  arrival  here  of  Gen. 
Sir  George  Cooke,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  all  of  which  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  idea  that  a  vastly  great  maii  in  medicine,  of  foreign 
origin,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  benighted  land.  Not  discover- 
ino-  this  name  in  the  medical  catalogues  of  learned  societies,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  we  are  about  as  much  inclined  to  wonder  why  more 
notice  has  not  been  taken  of  a  person  of  such  diplomatic  distinction,  as 
Aunt  Charity  was  in  regard  to  the  little  Frenchn)au's  wardrobe,  so  admira- 
bly related  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  Salmagundi. 


Artificial  Sca-tcatcr. — A  new  preparation  has  quite  recently  been  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  medical  public,  which  is  probably  destined 
to  work  something  of  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases. 
Having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  process  of  preparing  a  chemical 
salt,  the  solution  of  which  is  really  a  close  approximation  to  sea-water, 
we  can  say  with  an  expression  of  confidence  to  those  who  desire  to  have 
a  sea-water  bath  prescribed  for  them,  that  with  this  salt  they  actually  pos- 
sess the  elements  for  its  instantaneous  manufacture.  It  is  to  be  had  at 
Redding's,  8  Slate  street. 


Ifeat  at  Mosul. — Azariah  Smith,  M.D.,  in  the  missionary  service,  has 
published,  in  the  American  Journal,  an  interesting  series  of  observations 
on  the  meteorology  of  Western  Asia.  He  states  that  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  placed  in  the  sun  at  noon,  would  always  rise  to  144  or  14G 
deg.,  at  Mosul,  near  the  supposed  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  are  able,  have  rooms  fitted  up  in  their  cellars,  where 
they  retreat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  nights  are  uniformly  spent 
on  the  roof — dew  and  rain  being  wholly  unknown  during  the  summer 
season.  Contact  with  anything  dry,  communicates  the  sensation  of  heat. 
"The  beds,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "seemed  to  have  been  just  scorched  with 
a  warming  pan  ;  and  stone  floors  appeared  as  if  endowed  with  the  power 
of  generating  caloric.  Instead  of  being  refreshed  by  the  cooling  sensa- 
tion which  a  change  of  clothes  ordinarily  gives   in   the  summer,  the  linen 
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taken  out  of  our  coolest   wardrobes   seemed  always,  on  putting  it  on,  to 
have  come  roasting  hot  from  the  mouth  of  some  glowing  furnace." 


Neic  Shoicer  Bath. — Baths,  at  present,  are  very  generally  resorted  to, 
both  as  a  comfort  and  a  luxury,  and  also  as  a  remedy.  A  new  kind  of  ap- 
paratus has  just  been  introduced  to  notice,  called  Dr.  Revere's  jModel 
Shower  Bath,  costing  only  eight  dollars,  which  is  referred  to  in  an  adver  - 
lisement  in  this  day's  Journal. 


Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject. — Two  more  deaths  have  recently 
been  recorded  in  a  daily  paper,  as  occurring  at  Melton  Mowbray — one 
being  that  of  a  groom  who  had  tended  a  glandered  horse,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  knacker  who  skinned  the  animal  after  it  had  been  destroyed. 
Another  party  had  been  taken  ill — it  was  feared  of  the  same  malady — but 
he  is  better.  A  pig,  however,  which  had  Iain  on  some  straw  previously 
used  by  the  glandered  horse,  had  manifested  signs  of  disease,  and  been 
destroyed. — London  Lancet. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Chill icothe,  Ohio,  assisted 
by  a  friend,  is  about  bringing  out  a  volume  on  the  mounds  of  the  West. 
— Dr.  John  Goodsir  has  been  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. — More  than  six  hundred  members  were  present  at  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  France,  held  at  Rheims. 
— MM.  Martin  Solon,  Louis  and  Guerard,  have  been  appointed  physicians 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  MM.  Bouvier  and  Legroux  at  the  Hopital  Beaujon, 
and  M.  Blache  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans. — The  mortality  in  the  French 
hospitals  of  Algeria  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1845,  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  single  province  of  Oran  ! — Dr. 
Green's  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on  the  Factory 
System  in  its  hygienic  relations,  appears  in  the  transactions. — Dr.  Foner- 
den,  professor  of  Oi)stetrics  in  Washington  University,  Baltimore,  has 
been  elected  physician  of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  William  Fisher, 
resigned. — Stoughton's  elixir  is  said  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
medicinal  principles  of  wormwood,  gentian,  cascarilla  and  aloes. — The 
London  Lancet  gives  to  the  fashionable  water  treatment  of  disease,  the 
name  of  "  water-death,"   instead  of  water-cure  as  called  by  its  advocates. 

To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Dudley's  reply  to  Dr.  Ramsey,  W.'s  trial  of  homoeopalhic 
remedies,  and  J.  W.  S.  on  the  "  Curative  Powers  of  Nature,"'  have  been  received. 

Maeried,— At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  R.  S.  M'Curdy  to  Miss  E.  E.  Severick. 

Died,— In  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  George  R.  Perkins,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  33. 

Rejm-l  of  Deaths  in  Boston— {oi  the  week  ending  July  25lh,  68.— Males,  36,  females,  32. 
Stillborn,  5.  Of  consumption,  7 — intemperance,  4— dysentery,  3 — disease  of  the  bowels,  9 — 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  4 — cholera  morbus,  2 — diarrhoea.  1 — measles,  3 — brortchilis,  1 — 
infantile,  5— convulsions,  I — tj-phus  fever,  5 — inflammation  of  the  uterus,  1— cholera  infantum, 
S — suicide,  I — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — teething,  1 — hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  1 — lung 
fever,  1— debility,  1— disease  of  the  heart,  1— dropsy,  X — marasmus,  1— inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  1 — canker,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — hip  disease,  1 — abscess,  1. 

Under  5  years,  30  —between  5  and  20  years,  7— between  20  and  40  years,  1 3— between  40  and 
60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  1. 
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Statistics  and  Treatment  of  Insaniti/  at  St.  Petersburg.  By  Dn. 
IIeii/og. — The  treatment  and  the  general  management  ot  the  unfortunate 
inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  appear 
to  he  conducted  on  the  most  humane  and  scientific  principles.  From  the 
ample  tahles,  it  appears  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  bachelor  is  more 
liable  to  insanity  than  the  nuwried  man  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  prfi^ 
portion  of  the  insane  is  much  greater  in  the  higher  and  in  the  educated 
classes  of  society,  than  among  shop-keepers  and  the  artizans  and  laborers 
of  a  still  lower  grade.  More  than  half  the  cases  proved  incurable.  Of 
those  who  recovered,  the  great  majority  belonged  to  the  lower  classes;  and 
complete  returns  to  health  were  especially  frecpieni  among  those  indi- 
viduals who,  at  an  early  period  of  their  disorder,  had  disturbed  tlje  public 
peace,  and  had  been  in  consequence  transferred  to  the  Asylum.  The 
richer  classes,  of  course,  refrain  as  long  as  possible  from  placing  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  such  institutions,  and  continue  to  hope  for  a  cure 
under  imperfect  treatment  at  home,  till  recovery  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble. A  full  and  lengthy  account  is  given  of  ihe  entire  management  of 
the  institution  : — "  The  female  lunatics  are  chiefly  busied  in  the  house- 
hold duties  ;  while  the  males,  during  the  summer  months,  are  busily  oc- 
cupied with  the  hay  harvest,  and  in  winter,  when  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son confines  them  to  the  house,  they  manufacture  thousands  of  pill-boxes, 
and  articles  in  pasteboard,  for  the  supply  of  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries. 
The  more  educated  are  occasionally  employed  in  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, and  some  write  to  the  dictation  of  others." — British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Rcvieto.  

UNIVERSITY    OF    NEW   YORK. 
The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  and  continue  four 
months. 

Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  with  Surgical  and 

Pathological  Anatomy. 
John  Revere,  M.D.,  Prol.  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
GnANViLLE  Sharp  Pattison,  M.D.,  Prof  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 
Maktvn  Paine,  M.l).,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materiii  iSIedica. 
Gf  .WING  S.  Bedford,  M.U.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
.lOHN  William  Draper,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

\Vm.  H.  Van  Hiiren,  M.D.,  Prosector  to  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

W.M.  Darling,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  fees  for  a  full  Course  of  Lectures  amount  to  $105.  The  Student  can  attend  one  or  more  of  the 
Courses,  as  he  may  be  disposed,  and  pay  only  for  the  Lectures  for  which  he  enters.  The  fee  for  the 
Diploma  is  §30.  The  Matriculation  fee  is  §5.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  Dissecting  Rooms  and 
Demonstrations  is  S-'i. 

Tlie  most  ample  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  will  be  aflTorded  to  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  facilities  for  dissection  will  be  all  that  ciin  be  desired.  The  wia<e»-ie/  is  abundant 
and  cheap.     The  dissecting  rooms  will  be  open  on  1st  of  October. 

The  New  York  Hoapital,  15  minutes  walk  from  the  College  Buildings,  is  visited  daily  ;  and  the  Stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  Medical  and  Surgical  diseases  of  that  Institution. 

The  £;/e  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in  which  more  than  1,400  patients  are  prescribed  for  annually,  is  open 
to  the  St'udents. 

TUe  Univerxili/  Surgical  Cliniqne  is  attended  every  Saturday  at  the  College  Buildings  by  Prof. 
MoTT,  and  the  University  .Students  witness  the  various  operations  perl'oruied  by  the  Professor. 
More  than  600  patients,  affected  with  every  variety  of  malady,  are  brought  before  ihe  Class  during 
the  session.  • 

The  University  Lying-in  Charity,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Bedford,  is  ample  in  its  arrange- 
ments. During  the  past  five  sessions  more  than  1,200  cases  of  Midwiliery  have  been  attended  by  the 
Students  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  for  Clinical  observation,  there  are  the  various  Dispensarie.s  and 
Charities  of  the  city,  containing  not  less  than  40,000  patients,  presenting  every  possible  aspect  and 
character  of  disease. 

Excellent  Board  and  Lodging  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  for  $2,50  to  S3  per  week. 

The  number  of  Students  in  attendance  the  last  session  was  407;  and  the  Degree  of  Doctor  ol 
Medicine  was  conferred  on  135. 

N.  B.— Students  on  arriving  in  the  city,  by  calling  at  Ihe  College  Building,  659  Broadway,  and 
asking  for  the  Janitor,  will  be  conducted  to  Boarding-houses. 

Any  fariher  information  respecting  the  Institution  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Prof, 
Draper,  659  Broadway.  By  order,  JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  iec'r//. 

Netv  York,  May  11,  1846.  May  20.— epiNov.  15. 
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